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NUMBER 


ISSUED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  AIR  CORPS 
WAR  DEPARTMEHT  - WASHINGTON,  O.C. 


f/  /.C 


Wrote  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  to  the  Chief 
OF  the  Materiel  Division^  “ \¥iiy  Not  a Feature 
Materiel  Division  Edition  of  the  Air  Corps 
News  Letter?”  * * Responded  the  Chief  of 

THE  Materiel  Division  to  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps.  ” Why  Not  Indeed  ? ” * * And  So,  Here 

It  Is  ! We  Hope  You  Will  Like  It.  * * Next 

’ Month’s  Edition  Will  Be  As  Regular  As  the  Rev- 
olution of  the  Earth  and  All  Items  From  Other 
Air  Corps  Fields  and  Organizations  Will  Appear 
As  Usual.  * * This  Number  Is  Only  An  “Orphan.” 


!► 


HE  I/[ATEi?IEL  DIVISION--€xtna0<ls:^.?^o:!'^e4qli^if'ield", ' departinent,  aiid 
office  of  ^ AijP^'oifts  HEAI^l’iESj , .GS|EMGS  and  fcEST  WISHES 
for  1937 • Durinp;^:^3^^1^e_(^ce]jerated  procrcil*qfeent  "‘program  for  airplanes 
•with  accompanying ’equipfridnt^^^«t(3r  accj^ssories'  has_Ji^  the  center  of  atten- 
tion. Preparation  of  ~circularsv''  opening'  of  bids,  perfomance  testing, 
and  meeting  of  evaluation  boards  have  inarfced  the  months.  Development  of 
advanced  equipment  has  for  the  moment  been  subordinated  to  this  broader 
activity  which  has  absorbed  all  energies  of  a large  engineering  and  pro- 
curement force. 

In  spite  of  this  concentration  on  procurement,  the  necessity  for 
thinking  ahead  along  more  advanced  technical  lines  has  resulted  in  the 
appearance  in  the  various,  engineering  laboratories  of  some  highly  in- 
teresting projects.  At  all  times  the  principle  has  been  emphasized 
that  the  main  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Division  is  the  service 
it  renders  the  tactical  units  of  the  Air  Corps. 

Our  goal  is  one  •wliich,  in  accordance  with  all  aviation  history,  and 
because  of  continuing  development,  ever  renev;s  itself. 

Again  the  liATERIEL  DIVISION  sends  forth  warm  and  sincere  GREETINGS 
to  all  for  1937. 


A.  W.  ROBINS,  ^ 
Brigadier  General, 
Air  Corps, 

Chief  of  Division. 
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materiel  division 

OROAMIZATION 


Colonel  F L Martin 
Exocut ire 

Brigadier  General  A W Robins, 
Chief  of  the  Materiel  Division,  is 
assisted  in  his  administrative  du- 
ties by  Colonel  Frederick  L Martin, 
Executive,  who  serves  also  as  Com- 
manding Officer  of  Wright  Field, and 
Major  AW  Brock,  Jr.,  Assistant  Ex- 
ecutive, who  serves  also  as  Adjutant. 
Functioning  directly  under  the  Chief 
of  Division  as  Commandant  is  the  Air 
Corps  Engineering  School.  Function- 
ing under  the  Chief  of  Division 
through  the  Executive  are  the  Engi- 
neering, Field  Sei^ice,  Administra- 
tion, Procurement,  and  Industrial 
War  Plans  Sections,  Army  Aeronauti- 
cal Museum,  Flying  Branch,  the  va- 
rious Post  maintenance,  service, 
and  supply  branches,  smd  the  Budget 
Office;  the  latter  established  as  a 
separate  organization  during  193^ 
in  order  to  effect  a centralized  bud- 
get control  over  all  Materiel  Divi- 
sion activities. 

The  story  of  these  sections  is 
told  elsewhere  in  the  News  Letter. 
There  is,  however,  a definite 


Major  A W Brock 
Asst.  Executive 

sequence  in  the  activities  of  three 
of  them:  the  Engineering  Section  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  the  develop- 
ment of  materiel  to  a point  of  stand- 
ardization wiiere  it  can  be  used  by 
the  Service.  All  data  concerning  the 
equipment  developed  are  then  turned 
over  to  the  Procurement  Section,  which 
prepares  circulars  and  executes  con- 
tracts for  procurement.  When  procured 
the  equipment  is  taken  over  by  the 
Field  Service  Section  for  issue  to  the 
Tactical  Units  of  the  Air  Corps. 

Under  these  sections  various  offices 
and  laboratories  operate  not  only  at 
Wright  Field  but  at  other  locations. 

Working  in  connection  with  the  Engi- 
neering Section  is  the  Aircraft  Radio 
Laboratory  at  Wright  Field,  in  which 
two  Air  Corps  officers,  six  Signal 
Corps  officers,  and  80  civilians  are 
employed.  Also  co-ordinating  with  the 
work  of  the  Engineering  Section  are  an 
Ordnance  Officer  located  in  the  Armameait 
Branch,  and  two  Corps  of  Engineers  of- 
ficers in  the  Aerial  Mapping  Unit.  A 
Physiological  Research  Laboratory  under 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Lt.  Colonel  0 P Echols 
Chief 


The  ENGINEERING  SECTION 
initiates  all  experimental 
work  covering  the  designing, 
testing,  and  development  of  aircraft, 
engines,  accessories,  and  ground  equip- 
ment used  in  connection  with  the  Army  aircraft 
in  accordance  with  an  experimental  program  ap- 
proved by  higher  authority.  In  the  many  lab- 
oratories under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Section 
will  be  found  test  equipment  representing  the 
most  expert  judgment  obtainable  involving  an  in- 
vestment of  approximately  ten  million  dollars. 
Not  only  is  this  Section  responsible  for  design, 
development,  and  testing,  however,  but  also  for 
the  preparation  of  all  engineering  data  used  for 
evaluation  and  procurement  purposes.  During  the 
calendar  year  of  193^  such  data  formed  the  basis 
upon  which  procurement  of  the  following  standard 
airplanes  was  accomplished: 


PB-2A  (Consolidated)  biplace  pursuit,  P-35  (Seversky)  pursuit,  A-17 
OJorthrop)  attack,  0-ij.6A  (Douglas)  observation,  C-33  (Douglas)  cargo,  B-18 
(Douglas)  bomber,  B-17  (Boeing)  bomber,  YlA-8  (Curtiss)  attack,  BT-9  (North 
American)  basic  trainer,  BT-8  (Seversky)  basic  trainer,  and  PT-I5  (Stearman) 
primary  trainer. 


The  Engineering  Section, 
tive  Office  of  the  Chief 
up  of  the  Aircraft,  Arma- 
curement , Equipment , 
and  Shops  Branches.  The 
Shops  Branch  is  treated 
routine  ehop  work  in  con- 
this  Branch  designs  and 
items  which  cannot  be  pro- 


besides  the  Administra- 
of  Engineering,  is  made 
ment.  Engineering  Pro- 
Materials,  Power  Plant, 
work  of  all  except  the 
separately.  Besides 
nection  with  equipment, 
builds  certain  necessary 
cured  from  the  Industry. 


Major  F 0 Carroll 
Assistant  Chief 
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Lt.  Colonel  H A Strauss 
Chief,  Procurement  Section 

The  PROCUREMENT  SECTION  functions 
as  the  procuring  agency  for  practi- 
cally all  equipment  and  supplies  for 
the  Air  Corps,  which  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1937  has  involved  in  excess  of 
sixty  million  dollars.  Of  this 
amount  approximately  51»7  pef  cent 
is  required  by  the  Appropriation  Act 
to  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  new  airplanes,  complete,  approx- 
imately 8 per  cent  for  experimental 
and  service  test  projects,  and  the 
remainder  of  1+0  *3  cent  for  the 
necessary  operating  and  maintenance 
supplies. 

The  organization  of  the  Procure- 
ment Section  consists  of  the  Corrtaact 
Administration  Branch,  Purchase 
Branch,  Inspection  Branch, and  Legal 
Branch,  which  at  the  present  time 
require  seven  officers  and  approx- 
imately 260  civilian  employees  for 
operation. 

The  mechanics  of  procurement  are 
set  forth  very  much  in  detail  by 
Army  Regulations  and  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  law  and  require  es- 


Lt. Colonel  W F Volandt 
Assistant  Chief 


sentially  the  same  procedure  whether 
the  procurement  is  in  the  amoirnt  of  a 
few  dollars  or  several  million  dollars. 

The  CONTRACT  ADMINISTRATION  BRANCH 
serves  as  a liaison  between  the  con- 
tractor and  the  Contracting  Officer, 
and  in  carrying  out  this  particular 
duty  secures  information  as  to  con- 
tractor’s plant  facilities,  resources, 
finances,  personnel,  and  other  perti- 
nent data. 

The  PURCHASE  BRANCH  with  its  two 
officers  (both  of  whom  are  empowered 
to  act  as  Contracting  Officers),  and 
approximately  60  civilian  employees, 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  pro- 
cedure incident  to  securing  bids,  ad- 
ministers the  resulting  awards  and 
purchase  orders  or  contracts,  and  fol- 
lows up  the  status  of  such  orders  or 
contracts  until  delivery. 

The  LEGAL  BRANCH  is  necessary  for 
determination  of  the  great  number  of 
legal  questions  continually  arising 
in  connection  with  making  awards  or 
resulting  contracts.  These  questions 
are  the  result,  in  the  main,  of  the 


- h - 


(Conti  ued  on  page  25) 
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-Section 


BETVTEEN  the  ex- 
perimentation, 
development, 
service  test- 
ing, and  quanti- 
ty purchasing 
of  airplemes, 
engines,  and  accessory  equipment  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  tactical  em- 
ployment of  the  equipment  after  it 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  widely 
scattered  organizations  throughout 
the  Air  Corps  both  at  home  and  abroad 
on  the  other,  there  must  necessarily 
be  provided  a setup  to  furnish  an  ad- 
equate flow  of  supplies  and  spare 
parts,  and  a systematic  procedure  for 
properly  maintaining  the  equipment. 

The  administration  of  this  setup 
is  the  function  of  the  FIELD  SERVICE 
SECTION  of  the  Materiel  Division.  In 
general,  this  function  encompasses 
the  activities  of  storage,  issue, 
maintenance , salvage  and  disposal  of 
Air  Corps  ^ roperty  after  it  has  been 
standardized  for  military  use;  re- 
sponsibility for  preparation  of  in- 
structions, estimates,  schedules, 
programs,  reports,  and  studies  in 
connection  therewith*  and  administra- 
tion of  the  machinery  for  the  over- 
haul and  repair  of  the  equipment. 

The  system  of  maintenence  is  ad- 
ministered through  the  Air  Corps  de- 
pots, the  engineering  and  supply  fa- 
cilities of  which  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Field  Service  Section. 
One  lighter-than-air  and  four  heavier- 
than-air  depots  are  maintained  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  each  in  the 
Philippine,  Hawaiian,  and  Panama 
Departments.  Through  a system  of 


unsatisfactory  reports,  augmented  by 
close  personal  contact  between  the  de- 
pots and  tactical  organizations,  all 
service  difficulties  are  reported  to 
the  Field  Service  Section.  It  then 
becomes  the  function  of  that  Section 
to  initiate  whatever  action  may  be 
necessary  for  the  correction  of  dif- 
ficulties. A system  is  also  maintain- 
ed for  issuing  all  necessary  technical 
instructions  covering  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  Air  Corps  equipment. 
These  instructions  are  issued  in  the 
form  of  technical  orders. 

In  the  administration  of  the  service 
of  supply,  a complete  system  of  proper- 
ty accounting  is  maintained.  This  sys- 
tem is  completely  mechanized  through 
the  medium  of  a machine  bookkeeping 
system,  all  transactions  involving 
property  receipts  and  issues  being 
recorded,  with  a centralized  record 
showing  quantities  on  hand,  location, 
and  current  consumption  rates  maintain- 
ed in  the  Field  Service  Section.  Con- 
solidated records  of  all  flying  equip- 
ment, that  is,  aircraft,  engines,  and 
balloons  are  also  maintained,  showing 
their  condition,  flying  time,  and  the 
status  and  history  of  each  item. 

The  Field  Service  Section  initiates 
requests  for  procurement  of  Air  Corps 
supplies  needed  for  maintenance  of 
equipment  in  service;  prepares  and 
distributes  Air  Corps  catalogs,  Sto'  : 
Lists,  Handbooks  of  Instruction,  and 
miscellaneous  regulations  as  required; 
also  supervises  the  loans  and  trans- 
fers of  Air  Corps  property,  the  dis- 
posal of  excess  and  surplus  supplies, 
and  the  distribution  of  Air  Corps  sup- 
plies through  the  depots  to  National 
Guard  Units. 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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The  INDUSTRIAL 
WAR  PLANS  SEC- 
TION, under  the 
direct  supervi- 
sion of  the 
Chief  of  the 
Materiel  Division,  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  adequate  provision 
for  essential  wartime  needs  in  the  mo- 
bilization of  Air  Corps  materiel  and 
the  industrial  organization  incident 
thereto  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  procurement  planning  as  set 
forth  in  the  Industrial  Mobilization 
Plan.  This  responsibility  comprises 
studies  with  a view  to  provision  for 
the  procuring  of  stocks  of  materials, 
equipment,  and  supplies  in  the  quanti- 
ty, quality,  and  location  required, and 
the  assurance  that  production  begins 
early,  that  the  materiel  requirements 
are  supplied  as  promptly  as  possible, 
and  that  Naval  aviation  requirements 
are  jointly  considered  or  co-ordinated. 
In  the  performance  of  the  mission  there 
is  involved  liaison  with  the  Office, 
Chief  of  Air  Corps,  Office,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Army  and  Navy 
Munitions  Board,  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indus- 
trial War  Plans  Section  are  six  Air 
Corps  Procurement  Districts,  located  at 
New  York  City;  Buffalo,  New  York;  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  (now  at  Wright  Field); Detroit, 
Michigan;  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  Los 
Angeles,  California.  The  officers  in 
charge  of  these  districts  are  Air  Corps 
Procurement  Planning  Representatives. 

Procurement  Plsins 

Plans  for  the  procurement  of  basic 


items,  such  as  airplanes,  engines, 
their  component  parts  and  e.ocessories, 
aerial  Cameras,  special  trucks  and 
winches,  lighter- than-air  equipment, 
etc.,  have  beon  made  for  practically 
all  standard  types  of  Air  Corps  equip- 
ment. The  plans  contain  detailed  in- 
fomation  regarding  the  items  under 
discussion,  the  number  required,  the 
sources  selected  as  most  suitable  to 
manufacture  the  article  in  the  quan- 
tities required,  a statement  from 
each  of  the  selected  sources  as  to 
the  rate  of  production  possible  and 
the  percentage  of  the  plant  capacity 
that  will  be  utilized  in  attaining 
this  production,  the  estimated  unit 
cost  and  the  cumulative  cost  for  the 
entire  program  covering  periods  of 
twelve  and  twenty-four  months*  re- 
quirements, transportation  problems 
involved,  and  a discussion  of  any 
difficulties  that  might  be  encoimter- 
ed  in  the  emergency  production  of  the 
article. 

Plans  are  normally  revised  every 
three  years,  but  may  be  more  often, 
if  necessary.  When  a new  type  is 
adopted,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
write  an  entirely  new  plan,  as  the 
manufacturing  phases  involved  are, 
in  most  Cases,  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  former  type.  The  state- 
ment from  the  producer  as  to  his 
ability  to  manufacture  the  item  is 
supported  by  a factory  plan,  which 
is  prepared  with  the  aid  of  the  pro- 
ducer, or  by  the  producer  himself. 

Contributory  Items 

When  the  plans  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  basic  items  progress 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Lt.  Col.  H V Hopkins 
Chief 


The  £)UDGtErT  ©FHCE 


The  lack  of  a central  agency  con- 
trolling the  preparation  of  the  annual 
Budget  Estimate,  the  defense  of  the 
Estimate  before  higher  authority  and 
the  subsequent  expenditure  of  the  ap- 
propriated funds  had,  for  a long  time, 
resulted  in  the  several  sections  of 


Major  B Meyers 
Chief 


the  Materiel  Division  functioning  as 
separate  and  distinct  little  kingdoms. 
In  February  of  this  year,  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  paramount  need  of  bringing 
the  financial  activities  of  the  Divi- 
sion into  a closer  knit  organization 
and  to  permit  the  exercise  of  an  in- 
telligent budgetary  control,  there  was 
established  in  the  Materiel  Division  a 
Budget  Office  for  the  co-ordination 
and  administration  of  these  matters. 
The  task  of  establishing  and  operating 
this  very  important  function  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Major  Bennett  E,  Meysrs 
who  has  been  entitled  Budget  Officer. 

Control  over  the  preparation  and 
administration  of  the  Budget  necessar- 
ily involves  control  over  the  sources 
of  information  from  which  are  obtained 


the  data  required  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Budget  Estimate.  Thus  the 
Budget  Office  has  jurisdiction  over 
all  Material  and  cost  accoxmting  in 
the  Air  Corps.  This  includes  control 
of  the  method  of  accounting  for  prop- 
erty at  all  Air  Corps  Activities,  the 
reporting  of  expenditures  and  move- 
ments of  property  smd  the  conversion 
of  this  information  into  tabulated 
statistical  data  in  the  Budget  Office 
for  use,  not  only  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Budget  Estimate  but  in  the  pro- 
curement and  distribution  of  supplies. 

Since  the  flying  of  aircraft  is  the 
principal  function  of  the  Air  Corps, 
it  enters  into  the  Budget  Estimate  as 
a primai*y  factor.  Hence,  the  record- 
ing and  reporting  of  aircraft  activity 
is  also  a matter  necessarily  under  the 
control  of  the  Budget  Office.  The  fly- 
ing data  are  converted  in  the  Budget 
Office  into  statistical  information 
paralleling  the  expenditure  of  mate- 
rial and  labor  and  the  whole  reduced 
to  the  statement  of  material  and  labor 
requirement  in  terms  of  aircraft  activ- 
ity which  is  the  Budget  Estimate. 

The  use,  in  the  Budget  Estimate, 
of  the  material  and  labor  consumption 
data  expressed  in  terms  of  aircraft 
activity  requires  a knowledge  of  the 
probable  aircraft  activity  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  Estimate.  To 
accomplish  this  as  well  as  to  keep  the 
Chief  of  Air  Corps  informed  in  matters 
concerned  with  the  future  strength  of 
the  Air  Corps,  the  Budget  Office  has 
established  a method  of  forecasting 
airplane  balances.  This  involves  the 
establishment  of  limiting  repair  costs 
on  airplanes,  the  limitation  being  de- 
termined by  the  age  of  the  airplane 
according  to  an  established  deprecia- 
tion rate. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  of 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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The  AIRCRAFT  BRANCH 
3s  proud  of  its  position 
among  the  aristocracy  of 
aeronautical  pioneering 
organizations.  It  has 
given  not  only  many  ma- 
jor contributions  to 
aeronautical  science  but 
men  also  to  the  American 
industry.  Among  the  for- 
mer are  monocoque  air- 
plane construction,  dy- 
namically balanced  con- 
trol surfaces,  the  en- 
closed cockpit,  pressure 
cabins,  and  the  retract- 
able landing  gear.  The 
Branch  has  also  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  establishing  present-day 
standards  of  manufacture  and  criteria 
of  design. 

Among  the  men  drawn  from  the  Air- 
craft Branch  into  positions  of  out- 
standing importance  in  the  aeronau- 
tical world  are  — Klemin,  Monteith, 
Kindelberger,  Cover,  and  Doolittle. 
Still  serving  in  the  Branch  are  a 
number  of  persons  of  considerable 
reputation  to  whom  the  Air  Corps  is 
indebted  for  much  of  its  progress. 
Among  these  are  — P B Smith,  D A 
Dickey,  W E Savage,  T de  Port,  J A 
Roche,  and  E R Weaver. 

The  functions  and  responsibil- 
ities of  this  Branch  to  the  Materiel 
Division  and  to  the  Air  Corps  are 
outlined  in  a book  of  considerable 
length,  so  an  extremely  brief  sketch 
only  is  attempted  here. 

The  Aircreft  Branch  is  divided 


into  six  major  labora- 
tories under  the  Chief, 
Major  H Z Bogert. 

The  STRUCTURES  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  TEST  LABORATORY, 
under  the  direction  of 
Captain  P H Kemmer,  is 
charged  with  stress  anal- 
ysis of  all  aircraft  sub- 
mitted to  the  Air  Corps, 
testing  the  structural 
strength  of  those  pur- 
chased, and  developing, 
through  test  and  research, 
new  methods  of  assembling 
aircraft  structures.  To 
this  group,  at  that  time 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  C F Greene 
the  world  owes  the  all-metal  monocoque 
airplane;  and  through  its  efforts  there 
is  now  being  constructed  the  first  sub- 
stratosphere airplane  complete  with  su- 
percharged cabin. 

The  SPECIAL  RESEARCH  AND  TEST  LAB- 
ORATORY, under  Lieutenant  R C Wilson, 
is  charged  with  the  preparation  of  air- 
plane design  studies  from  which  mili- 
tary characteristics  are  established, 
the  preparation  of  specifications  cov- 
ering the  airplane  proper,  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  airplane  proper  submitted 
on  competition  to  the  Air  Corps,  and 
the  correction  of  unsatisfactory  de- 
sign features  after  the  airplane  is 
in  service. 

This  Laboratory  is  constantly  in- 
vestigating new  and  novel  designs  and 
design  details  and  developing  standards 
wherever  they  apply.  One  of  its  primary 
functions  is  the  development  of  projects 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  AIR  FLOW 
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AIRPLANES 
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of  extremely  experimental  nature 
which  are  usually  of  secret  status. 

The  PROPELLER  RESEARCH  AND  TEST 
LABORATORY,  under  Captain  T A Sims, 
Jr.,  passes  upon  the  design,  and 
conducts  exhaustive  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  characteristics  of  each 
type  of  propeller  accepted  by  the 
Air  Corps.  In  addition,  it  is  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  research  sind 
development  of  new  types.  The 
field  of  its  endeavors  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  controllable  and  constant 
speed  propellers  and  by  the  rapid 
rise  in  engine  horsepower.  This 
Laboratory  conducts  all  the  pro- 
peller tests  for  the  Navy  and 
Department  of  Commerce  and  is  the 
prime  source  of  propeller  engineer- 
ing data  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  at  present  engaged  in  the  devel- 
opment of  opposite  rotating  propel- 
lers on  a single  shaft,  a project 
made  necessary  by  the  introduction 
of  great  horsepower  in  airplanes  of 
short  span. 

The  AERODYUAMICS  RESEARCH  AHD 
TEST  LABORATORY,  under  Lieutenant 
H M McCoy,  is  engaged  in  develop- 
ing methods  of  calculating  per- 
formance, predicting  performance 
by  means  of  the  wind  tunnels,  and 
actually  measuring  the  performance 
of  an  airplane  in  flight. 


This  Laboratory  has  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  theory  of  aerodynamics  and 
to  the  technique  of  wind  tunnel  opera- 
tion. Its  latest  development  is  the 
photographic  method  of  measuring  per- 
formance in  landing  and  take-off.  At 
present  it  is  engaged  in  developing 
methods  for  measuring  static  thrust, 
ground  friction,  euid  net  accelerating 
forces  of  actual  airplanes  as  well  as 
a method  for  measuring  torque  and  thrust 
of  axi  engine-propeller  combination  in  ac- 
tual flight.  The  Laboratory  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  establishment  of  crite- 
ria for  aerodynamic  shapes,  such  as  con- 
trol surfaces,  fairings,  fillets,  and  the 
like,  and  for  this  purpose  bperates  two 
wind  tunnels  of  265  m.p.h.  and  5OO  m.p.h. 
velocity,  respectively. 

The  ACCESSORY  DESIGN  AND  TEST  LABORA- 
TORY, under  the  direction  of  Lieutencuit 
M S Roth,  is  charged  with  the  development 
and  test  of  wheels,  brakes,  tires  and 
tubes,  landing  gear  complete  with  retract- 
ing mechanism,  skis,  floats,  Jinlls,  and 
allied  parts  of  the  airplane.  Wheels  and 
brakes  are  constantly  being  tested  in  or- 
der to  produce  correct  drum  and  brstke 
lining  combinations j and  oleo  legs  and 
retracting  mechanisms  are  tested  for  each 
type  of  airplane.  This  Laboratory  is  at 
present  engaged  in  perfecting  hydraulic 
and  pneumatic  mechanisms  for  use  on  air- 
craft, a new  type  to  replace  the  stream- 
lined type  now  in  seirvice,  and  a radical- 
ly different  type  of  landing  gear  design- 
ed for  instrument  landings  and  tedce-offs. 

The  LIGHTER- THAN- AIR  UNIT,  under  P B 
Smith,  is  engaged  in  the  development  of 
Air  Corps  balloons  and  balloon  accesso- 
ries, and  in  the  correction  of  design 
faults  which  develop  in  service.  This 
Unit  is  largely  responsible  for  the  TC- 
15  and  is  now  projecting  plans  for  the 
development  of  future  Air  Corps  types. 
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Power  Plan'E 
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The  chief  function  of  the 
POWER  PLANT  BRANCH  is  to  keep 
the  propeller  turning.  With- 
out any  lengthy  discussion, 
we  all  know  that  when  the  pro- 
peller stops  everything  else 
stops.  Years  ago,  in  the  days 
of  iron  men  and  wooden  ships 
and  poor  engines,  forced  land- 
ings were  frequent  and,  thanks  to  slow  airplanes,  a cow 
pasture  usually  sufficed.  Today  most  cow  pastures  are  not 
quite  large  enough  for  our  high  performance  airplanes,  es- 
pecially if  loaded.  A proportionate  increase  in  engine 
reliability  now  lessens  the  possibility  of  that  awakening 
clatter,  that  sputter,  that  puff  of  smoke,  that  splatter 
of  oil,  followed  by  that  awful  silence  as  you  start  glid- 
ing down  to  a forced  landing,  or  a 
jump  if  old  terra  firma  under  you  does 
not  look  so  good. 

Next  time  you  start  across  the 
Rockies,  Hell's  Half  Acre  in  West 
Texas,  or  the  swamps  of  Louisiana, 
give  a few  moments  of  thought  to  the 
years  of  development  of  that  engine. 

No  one  man,  no  one  company,  no  one 
organization  can  take  full  credit. 

Engines  were  not  invented  over  night 
from  bright  ideas;  they  have  been  de- 
veloped over  a period  of  years  by 
hard,  painstaking  work  and,  inciden- 
tally, at  great  cost. 

The  Power  Plant  Branch  has  contrib- 
uted its  share  to  the  development  and 
research  of  modem  engines  said  acces- 
sory gadgets.  Its  chief  concern  is 
to  give  to  the  service  the  best,  the 
most  reliable  engine  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  It  works  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  various  manufacturers 
who  produce  the  finished  product  for 
test.  The  test  consists  of  running 
the  engine  at  various  speeds  and  pcwer 
loadings  with  controlled  temperatures 


Major  E R Page 
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said  pressures,  simulating  standard 
sea  level  conditions  and  the  various 
conditions  at  altitudes.  Contrary  to 
the  optimistic  manufacturer  and  the 
rosy  picture  painted  in  an  aviation 
magazine  article  featuring  that  cer- 
tain engine  used  in  a sporty  racer 
in  a record-breaking  dash  across  the 
country  — engines  don't  usually 
breeze  right  along  through  tests. 

In  the  Power  Plant  Branch  they 
must  prove  themselves  capable  of 
routine,  day-to-day,  fpr  continued,  mil- 
itary service.  Does  number  so-and- 
so  cylinder  cool  properly?  Does  such 
and  such  a bearing  get  sufficient  oil? 
Are  the  clearances  on  such  and  such  a 
part  too  large  or  too  small?  TOiy  did 
the  case  crack  after  so  many  hours  on 
the  test  stand?  Why  the  excessive 
vibration  at  such  and  such  an  r.p.m*? 
And  so  on  for  hundreds  of  other  minor 
troubles  found  here  in  type  tests  of 
engines.  Is  it  best  to  find  out  all 
those  troubles  on  the  test  stand  or 
over  the  Alleghenies,  ceiling  zero? 
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The  first  article  of  any  exper- 
imental engine  development  is  sub- 
jected to  a 50“hour  Development 
Test,  following  which  any  changes 
found  necessary  as  a result  of  this 
test  are  incorporated.  The  engine 
is  then  subjected  to  a Type  Test  of 
150  hours*  duration.  The  success- 
ful completion  of  this  test  estab- 
lishes the  engine  as  an  Air  Corps 
type.  Each  model  of  each  type  of 
engine  is  subjected  to  this  Type 
Test  before  it  is  assigned  an  Air 
Corps  model  designation  and  con- 
sidered satisfactory  for  use  in 
military  aircraft.  The  duration 
and  severity  of  this  type  test  us- 
ually brings  out  the  major  troubles 
in  any  model  engine,  although  the 
Service  Test  of  the  engine  will  \m- 
doubtedly  reveal  further  troubles 
of  a nature  likely  to  be  encounter- 
ed in  service.  If  the  engine  pos- 
sesses unusual  military  value,  it 
is  a year  or  more  before  release  is 
granted  for  use  on  commercial  air 
lines  or  for  export  to  foreign 
countries.  Close  liaison  with  com- 
mercial air  lines  offers  a trade  of 
ideas  for  mntual  benefit. 

Quoting  from  a recent  report,  the 
"Power  Plant  Branch  activities  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year  have  been 
concentrated  on  increasing  the 
power  output  of  engines  in  service, 
development  of  new  types  of  engines, 
improved  fuels  to  permit  greater 
power  output  and  lower  fuel  consump- 
tion, an  extension  of  supercharging 
to  higher  powers  and  altitudes,  and 
the  development  of  an  oil  dilution 
system  for  cold  weather  starting. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  development  of  engine  acces- 
sories, such  as  vacuma  pumps,  long 
reach  spark  plugs,  magnetos  and 
shielding,  engine-driven  gear  boxes 
for  accessory  drives,  hydraulic 
fuel  pump  drives,  fuel  pressure  reg- 
ulators, automatic  oil  temperature 
control  valves,  automatic  super- 


charger regulators,  automatic  mixture 
controls,  fuel  injectors  and  controls, 
and  hydraulic  engine  controls,"  all 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  fly.  The 
general  trend  in  engine  improvement  is 
to  take  as  much  responsibility  as  pos- 
sible from  the  pilot *s  already  crowded 
mind,  by  replacing  the  great  mass  of 
control  handles  and  gadgets  by  fool- 
proof automatic  controls,  out  of  sight 
and,  we  hope,  out  of  mind. 

Snow  in  Summer  Time 

Recently,  a visiting  pilot  in  the 
Power  Plant  Branch  was  'quite  surprised 
to  see  men  in  winter  flying  clothes  in 
the  hallways  of  our  Dynamometer  Labora- 
tory, especially  so,  as  it  was  well  over 
one  hundred  in  the  shade  outside.  Since 
some  men  were  working  in  shirt  sleeves 
smd  others  in  winter  flying  suits,  some- 
body must  be  wrong.  We  followed  the  men 
in  winter  flying  clothes  to  the  cold  room 
but  not  into  the  cold  room.  After  the 
men  had  disappeared  through  the  set  of 
double  icehouse  doors,  we  peered  in 
through  a set  of  windows.  There  was 
snow  on  the  cold-room  floor  and  icicles 
hung  from  most  of  the  objects.  An  en- 
gine was  installed  on  a test  stand.  Even 
though  we  were  warm  it  made  one  shiver 
to  watch  the  Eskimo-like  men  at  their 
routine  work  testing  some  gadget. 

We  checked  up  on  this  installation 
and  found  it  quite  a glorified  ice  plant, 
capable  of  cooling  I85  pounds  of  air  per 
minute  from  100*  F.  to  -55*  F.  Power 
required  to  operate  the  plant  is  some 
1800  kw.  for  an  8-hour  day.  Approx- 
imately 20  tons  of  cooling  coils  are 
required,  not  to  mention  cork  and  other 
insulating  material. 

And  what  is  all  this  for?  Most  air- 
planes work  very  well  on  a sunny  summer 
day.  But  how  about  winter  time  when  the 
mercury  is  around  zero  or  below?  That’s 
the  excuse  for  the  cold  room.  Here  has 
been  developed  most  of  our  ideas  on  oil, 
gas,  and  starting  troubles  in  cold  weather. 
Even  though  perfection  has  not  been  reach- 
ed, sound  progress  has  been  made.  Next 
time  you  are  at  Wright  Field  try  to  incl\x3e 
the  cold  room  on  your  Cook’s  tour. 


THE  MATERIALS 
BRAIICH  combines 
the  functions  of 
a service  organ- 
ization and  a re- 
search laboratory. 
In  the  former  ca- 
pacity, it  does  a 
large  amount  of 
testing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Pro- 
curement Program 
of  the  Air  Corps 
and  acts  as  a con- 
trol laboratory  by 
preparing  specifications  and  developing 
and  maintaining  standards  for  the  test- 
ing and  inspection  of  material  and  proc- 
esses at  the  contractors’  plants.  Re- 
search may  be  divided  into  two  catego- 
ries, one  which  detemines  the  applica- 
bility for  aircraft  construction  of  ma- 
terials submitted  by  the  Industry  to  ihe 
Materiel  Division,  and  the  other  which 
requires  the  development  of  a new  proc- 
ess or  material  in  which  industry  may 
not  be  interested  on  account  of  its 
limited  application. 

A wide  variety  of  products  is  cover- 
ed. Not  only  are  the  materials  for 
the  construction  of  airplanes,  engines 
and  accessories  constantly  being  im- 
proved, but  there  are  hundreds  of  items 
used  in  connection  with  maintenance 
such  as  paper,  cleaning  rags,  sawdust, 
soaps,  and  tools  for  which  specifica- 
tions must  be  prepared  since  no  other 
Government  agency  is  interested. 

A change  in  one  material  or  process 

f) 


generally  leads  to  new  requirements. 

The  Air  Corps  has  standardized  on  un- 
painted metal  surfaces  for  airplanes. 

An  aluminum- coated  sheet  was  selected 
as  the  basic  material  after  an  exhaus- 
tive laboratory  investigation  of  its 
mechanical  properties,  corrosion  tests 
in  the  bay  at  Chapman  Field,  and  ser- 
vice tests  on  Army  transport  airplanes. 
Spot  welding  of  this  material  with 
elimination  of  the  drag  from  rivet 
heads  and  lower  cost  of  fabrication 
looks  promising.  The  Division  is  co- 
operating with  the  Industry  to  estab- 
lish a teclinique  for  uniformity  and 
reliability  of  spot  welding.  The 
metal  surfaces  must  be  cleaned  and 
polished  to  give  a good  appearance, 
and  must  not  be  attacked  by  the  cleaner. 
A mixture  of  diatomaceous  earth,  soap, 
and  naphtha  has  been  developed. 

The  fact  that  gasoline  swells  rub- 
ber is  well  known  and  for  several  years 
the  Industry  has  tried  to  get  a supe- 
rior product.  The  new  synthetic  prod- 
ucts, Thiokol  and  Duprene,  have  been 
applied  by  the  Division  for  the  inner 
lining  of  hose  for  oil,  gasoline,  pres- 
tone, dope,  and  lacquer.  This  is  a 
universal  hose  suitable  for  all  liquids 
and  identified  by  a red  and  white  stripe 
along  its  length.  Natural  rubber  is 
also  a strategic  material  and  Duprene 
has  been  adapted  as  a coating  for  an 
observation  balloon  which  has  been  on 
service  test  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma 
for  approximately  five  months,  and 
was  used  successfully  in  the  summer 
maneuvers  in  Michigan  and  Kentucky. 
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The  probability  that  airplanes 
will  fly  at  high  altitudes  has 
brought  up  many  questions  in  connec- 
tion with  materials  for  this  service. 
The  properties  must  not  change  at 
the  lower  temperatures.  Complete 
properties  of  all  the  structural  ma- 
terial under  static,  impact,  and  vi- 
bration are  being  obtained  in  a room 
refrigerated  to  -50*  F.  The  windows 
must  withstand  an  internal  pressure 
and  it  became  necessary  to  obtain 
the  physical  properties  of  glass  and 
glass  substitutes.  New  resinous 
materials  with  the  transparency  of 
glass  but  considerably  stronger  of- 
fer a solution  of  this  problem. 

In  the  field  of  materials  compe- 


tition is  very  keen  and  new  materials 
are  constantly  replacing  the  older  ones 
Each  new  material  brings  up  fresh  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  fabrication, 
protection  from  corrosion,  as  well  as 
a study  of  its  fundamental  properties 
in  tension,  twisting,  and  fatigue.  To 
carry  out  this  work  requires  laboratory 
equipment  of  high  accuracy  and  a wide 
range  of  adaptability.  The  laboratory 
at  Wright  Field  has  facilities  for  de- 
termining the  presence  of  the  most 
minute  amount  of  an  element  in  a mate- 
rial by  means  of  its  spectrvim,  or  can 
test  to  destruction  full-size  parts 
for  airplanes  which  may  carry  a load 
of  600,000  pounds. 
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The  EQUIPJ-ffiNT  BRANCH  of  the  Engi- 
neering Section  consists  of  six  Lab- 
oratories? 

Instrument  and  Navigation 
Electrical 

Parachute  and  Clothing 
Aerial  Photographic  - includes 
Aerial  Mapping  Unit  of  Corps  of 
Engineers 

Miscellaneous  Equipment 
Physiological  Research 
There  are  approximately  5OO  items 
of  ground  and  air  equipment  for  which 
this  Branch  is  responsible — research, 
development,  and  standardization.  A 
brief  resume*,  showing  the  trend  of  de- 
velopment is  given. 

I IP-strument  and  Navigation  Laboratory 
A Douglas  C-33  airplane  for  the  con- 
duct of  experimental  flight  tests  in 
connection  with  the  various  projects 
xmder  development  has  recently  been 
assigned  to  this  laboratory.  This 
airplane  has  been  utilized  in  testing 
such  devices  as  improved  gyro  octants, 
drift  sights  and  signa.ls, 
automatic  pilots,  and 
navigation  computers  of 
various  types. 

Among  the  interesting 
projects'  now  under  devel- 
opment is  a tachometer 
that  records  engine  run- 
ning time.  In  addition 
to  the  pointer  which  in- 
dicates engine  r«p#m.  ,two 
small  dials  are  provided, 
one  to  indicate  accumu- 
lated engine  time  up  to 
500  hours,  the  other  to 
indicate  "trip"  time. 

Only  the  latter  counter 

!) 


Equipment 
Branch-. 


can  be  reset  from  the  face  of  the  in- 
strument . 

A sjoichronous  control  for  multi- 
engine  installations  has  shown  promise 
of  early  accomplishment.  An  experi- 
mental model  of  this  device  has  been 
operating  on  bench  tests  and  automat- 
ically s;^'nchronizes  speeds  much  better 
than  can  be  accomplished  by  manual 
control. 

Instrument  test  equipment  of  a port- 
able nature  is  nearing  completion  and 
it  is  anticipated  the  service  activi- 
ties will  be  supplied  with  this  essen^ 
tial  equipment  in  the  early  part  of 
the  coming  year. 

Electrical  Equipment 

Aircraft  and  ground  lighting  equip- 
ment are  keeping  pace  with  the  require- 
ments of  advanced  aircraft  and  the  needs 
of  the  latest  landing  field  installa- 
tions. New  equipment  under  development 
includes  portable-by-air  lighting  equip- 
ment for  landing  fields. 

Electrical  development  has  been  char- 
acterized by  exploration 
into  the  field  of  alter- 
nating current  for  aircraft 
application.  An  experi- 
mental installation  will 
be  made  during  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

Parachutes  and  Clothing 
Present  parachute  devel- 
opment is  concerned  with 
high-speed  opening  para- 
chutes for  use  in  the  faster 
military  airplanes.  Im- 
provements in  winter  flying 
clothing  are  concerned  irain!^'' 
with  those  changes  made  nec- 
essary by  changes  in  air- 


Major  F S Borum 
Chief 
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plane  design.  A shoulder  type 
safety  belt  is  under  development 
as  a means  of  preventing  head  in- 
jury to  the  pilot  in  the  event  of 
a crash. 

Ae rial  Photography 
A self-contained  photographic 
laboratory  automobile  trailer  unit 
has  been  developed  having  one  room 
completely  equipped  for  printing 
and  one  for  film  processing  and 
print  finishing.  The  Unit  houses 
its  ovm  ventilating  system,  water 
supply,  electric  power  plant, chem- 
ical and  material  supply,  together 
with  all  photographic  accessories 
necessary  to  produce  complete  mo- 
saics wholly  within  the  Unit. 

Miscellaneous  Equipment 
Progress  is  being  made  in  the 
development  of  steam  operated  ex- 
ternal energizers  designed  especial- 
ly for  use  in  cold  weather.  The 
equipment  consists  of  a small  auto- 
matically controlled  steam  genera- 
tor weighing  about  100  pounds  and 
a steam-driven  external  energizer. 
Physiological  Research  Laboratory 
One  of  the  most  interesting 
projects  of  this  Laboratory  is  an 
investigation  of  the  effect  of 
centrifugal  force  on  pilots.  The 
equipment  for  this  research  con- 
sists of  a long  rotating  arm  with 
a seat  bolted  to  its  outer  end. 
Powered  by  a large  electric  motor 
this  arm  is  rotated  at  speeds  up 
to  80  r.p.m,.  at  which  speed  a force 
of  twenty  times  the  pull  of  gravity 
is  developed.  Members  of  the  lab- 
oratory are  acting  as  experimental 
subjects  up  to  8 ”G’s"  and  anes- 
thetized experimental  animals  for 
the  higher  forces  which  may  produce 
pemanent  or  fatal  injuries. 


STRATOSPHERE  FLIGHT  REPORT 

An  Engineering  Section  Memorandum 
Report  on  results  of  the  1935  Strato- 
sphere Flight,  prepared  during  19^6, 
states  that  all  instruments  and  appara- 
tus fiinctioned  as  planned  throughout 
the  flight,  with  the  exception  of  the 
three-blade  14.9°  pitch  propeller  at  the 
end  of  a yardarm,  which  failed  to  turn 
the  balloon  and  gondola  about  a vertical 
axis  above  62,000  feet  because  of  the  ex- 
treme thinness  of  the  air.  If  another 
stratosphere  flight  were  to  be  made, the 
experience  of  the  last  two  flights  in- 
dicates that  it  is  possible  to  carry  at 
least  1,000  pounds  of  scientific  instru- 
ments to  an  altitude  10,000  feet  higher 
than  the  altitude  attained  on  the  last 
flight . 


PARACHUTES 


The  quick-attachable.  Type  A-2  para- 
chute has  been  standardized.  This  para- 
chute is  composed  of  a standard  Type  S-1 
hemispherical  canopy  attached  to  a conven- 
tional design  pack  assembly  having  one 
point  steel  coupling  means  for  attachment 
to  the  harness.  The  harness  assembly  used 
with  the  Type  A-2  is  of  the  cross  webbing 
cradle  design  and  contains  the  female  mem- 
ber of  the  steel  coupling  located  below 
the  chest  for  attachment  of  the  pack  as- 
sembly. The  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Type  A-2  is  identical  to  the  present 
standard  hemispherical  types. 

PELORUS,  TYPE  A-2 

An  Engineering  Section  Memorandum  Report 
states  results  of  experimental  tests  on 
the  Type  A-2  Pelorus, — a mechanical  in- 
strument used  for  taking  bearings  from 
an  airplane  in  the  air,  both  celestial 
and  terrestrial.  The  experimental  tests 
were  satisfactory  and  steps  are  being  taken 
to  procure  a quantity  for  service  test. 
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Major  C F Greene 
Chief 

The  ENGIKEERDIG  PROCUREMENT  BRANCH 
was  created  by  the  Chief,  Engineering 
Section  in  Majj",  1935 > "to  handle  the 
engineering  work  pertaining  to  air- 
craft procurement  and  in  particular 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Accelerat- 
ed Aircraft  Procurement  Program  then 
under  way.  In  order  to  conduct  all 
phases  of  this  work  under  the  close 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  the  Sec- 
tion, the  following  existing  agencies 
were  assembled  to  form  the  new  branch: 

Project  Officers  and  Eagineers  (ii. 
Units);  Specifications,  including 
Army-Navy  Standards  and  Army-Navy  Com- 
»erce  Requirements;  Drafting  & Records. 

The  Project  Officers  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Aircraft  Branch  and 
with  civilian  Project  Engineers  form- 
ed the  following  Project  Engineering 
Units:  Attack  and  Observation  (Am- 
phibian and  Autogiro),  with  Captain 
P W Timberlake,  Project  Officer,  and 
L V Cook,  Project  Engineer;  Bombard- 
ment, with  Lt.  L F Harman,  Project 
Officer,  and  0 H Snyder,  Project  En- 
gineer; Pursuit,  with  Lt.  B S Kelsey, 
Project  Officer,  and  J R Austin, 
Project  Engineer;  and  Training  and 
Transport,  with  Captain  L C Craigie, 
Project  Officer,  and  R L Montgomery, 
Project  Engineer. 


These  Units  were  charged  with 
the  duty  of  assembling  and  co-ordi- 
nating all  technical  data  required 
for  the  procurement  of  complete  air- 
craft. This  work  includes  the  prep- 
aration of  the  initial  type  specifi- 
cation to  the  final  adjustment  of 
deficiencies  or  changes  found  neces- 
sary during  the  course  of  the  contract. 
In  the  case  of  a standard  procurement, 
it  includes  the  preparation  of  Method 
of  Evaluation,  the  distribution  to 
the  technical  branches  of  teclmioal 
data  pertaining  to  bids,  the  assembly 
of  records  of  the  Evaluation  (Techni- 
cal) Committee,  compilation  of  entire 
Evaluation  Proceedings  including 
Report  of  Utility  Board,  co-ordina- 
tion and  approval  of  final  detail 
specification  and  contract  (in  the 
case  of  the  winning  bidder)  and  lastly, 
the  co-ordination  of  engineering  re- 
leases on  shop  drawings  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  decisions  on  the  many  de- 
tails of  adjustment  incidental  to  the 
manufacture  in  quantity  of  complex 
types  of  airplanes  which  are  being 
produced  in  quantity  for  the  first 
time.  This  detail  adjustment  might 
extend  well  beyond  the  delivery  of  the 
last  airplane  of  a contract,  dependent 
upon  the  degree  of  responsilility  of  the 
contractor. 

The  Project  Officer  must  follov/  the 
production  of  a type  from  its  inception 
in  the  form  of  basic  "Military  Charac- 
teristics" through  the  above  procedure 
to  the  delivery  of  the  last  airplane. 
This  includes  the  keeping  of  a file  of 
data  on  foreign  airplanes  of  corre- 
sponding types  as  vrell  as  data  on  all 
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previously  constructed  domestic  air- 
craft of  record  to  date.  It  means 
that  the  Project  Officer  conducts  a 
complete  specialized  engineering  of- 
fice pertaining  to  the  types  assign- 
ed and  is  the  direct  representative 
of  the  Chief  Engineer  on  all  engi- 
neering matters  pertaining  to  those 
types.  He  must  make  visits  to  the 
manufacturing  plants  and  to  tactical 
activities  operating  the  airplanes. 
He  must  fly  demonstration  airplanes 
as  soon  as  thej'’  are  made  available 
by  the  Board.  In  collaboration  with 
the  Air  Corps  Representative  at  the 
manufacturer’s  plant  he  flies  and 
usually  ferries  to  Wright  Field  the 
first  or  an  early  article  of  a con- 
tract. He  is  a member  of  the  Mock- 
Up  Board  and  an  observer  of  the 
static  test.  He  watches  the  inspec- 
tion and  weighing  and  initiates  all 
orders  affecting  airplanes  which 
come  to  Wright  Field  for  demonstra- 
tion, test,  acceptance,  or  modifica- 
tion. 

Under  the  present  procurement 
system  he  is  obliged  to  avail  him- 
self of  every  opportxmity  to  fly 
and  to  obtain  other  pilots’  comments 
on  the  demonstration  airplane  or  the 
first  article  of  a contract,  in  or- 
der to  sandwich  as  much  of  a service 
test  into  the  proceedings  as  possi- 
ble prior  to  the  actual  establish- 
ment of  shop  production  systems  and 
the  "freezing"  of  the  type. 

During  the  past  calendar  year 
this  Branch  has  handled  the  procure- 
ment engineering  work  involved  in 
the  manufacture  of  about  1,2^0  air- 
craft including  three  autogiros. 
These  1,230  airplanes,  about  one- 
third  of  which  have  been  delivered, 
were  of  approximately  thirty  dis- 
tinct types  which  could  be  further 
broken  down  into  about  forty  varia- 
tions. These  represented  actual 
manufacturing  or  rebuilding  con- 
tracts and  did  not  include  the 


handling  of  data  submitted  informally, 
examination  of  foreign  and  racing 
plane  ,data,  and  the  many  special 
studies,  reports,  and  investigations 
which  were  required  from  time  to  time 
for  the  information  of  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer or  for  transmittal  to  higher 
authority. 

The  Specifications  Unit  prepares, 
distributes,  and  keeps  on  file  all 
procurement  specifications  used  by 
the  Air  Corps.  In  addition,  B F Senart, 
the  Unit  Chief,  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  maintaining  all  records,  conducting 
all  co-ordination  within  the  Division 
of  the  immensely  useful  and  groviring 
Army-Havy  Standards,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Army-Navy  Commerce 
Requirements . 

The  Drafting  and  Records  Unit, 
under  E C Duval,  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preparing,  checking,  and  dis- 
tributing all  graphic  information  for 
the  guidance  of  contractors. 

It  maintains  the  Air  Corps  Standards 
Book  and  the  Drafting  Room  Manual.  For 
reproducing  drawings  for  contractors 
and  for  distribution  to  service  activ- 
ities, six  blue  printing  machines  are 
in  continuous  operation.  The  output 
of  these  machines  amounted  to  about 
2,700,000  pieces  during  the  past  year. 
Next  year  it  is  estimated  that  about 
3,000,000  prints  will  be  needed. 


Throat  Microphone 


A Board  for  the  evaluation  of  a new 
tjrpe  throat  microphone  to  be  used  in 
radio  communication  convened  December 
10th  at  the  Materiel  Division. 

Board  members  were:  Lt.  Colonel 
A H Gilkeson,  Langley  Fieldj  Capt.  A W 
Marriner,  Office,  Chief  of  Air  Corps; 
Capt.  T H Baxter,  Barksdale  Field;  and 
Major  Harry  Reichelderfer,  Capt.  F L 
Ankenbrandt,  and  Lt.  D C Doubleday  from 
Wright  Field. 
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The  ARMAMENT  BRANCH  is  responsible 
for  the  development  of  all  item.s  of 
armament  equipment  necessary  to  the 
complete  complem.ent  em.ployed  in  mil- 
itary aircraft,  with  the  exception  of 
those  furnished  by  other  Supply 
Branches  of  the  Army,  in  which  cases 
the  Armament  Branch  is  responsible 
for  the  provision  of  correct  instal- 
lation and  proper  functioning. 

In  the  execution  of  these  duties, 
it  is  necessary  to  prepare  military 
characteristics  applying  to  those 
items  furnished  by  other  Branches  and 
to  conduct  actual  development  work  on 
those  armament  items  for  which  the 
Air  Corps  is  responsible.  For  Air 
Corps  developments,  the  Armament 
Branch  prepares  initial  design  and 
procurement  data  on  ttie  basis  of  ex- 
isting requirements,  and  conducts 
thorough  experim.ental  tests  prior  to 
the  release  of  data  for  service  test 
procurement.  Service  tests  of  the 
items  determine  adoption,  rejection, 
or  continued  development. 

The  Branch  is  also  responsible 
for  the  preparation  of  portions  of 
airplane  specifications  dealing  with 
provisions  for  armament,  and  the  de- 
termination by  airplane  inspections 
of  contractor’s  compliance  v/ith  such 
requirements . 

Continued  development  or  revisions 
in  design  of  approved  equipment,  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  unsatis- 
factory conditions  reported  by  the 
Service,  is  also  a duty. 

The  following  represents  an  inter- 
esting list  of  nonconf idential  arma- 


ment projects; 

Deterraination  of  limiting  dimension- 
al characteristics  and  other  installa- 
tion conditions  for  turrets  or  inclosed 
cockpits  in  which  flexibly  mounted  guns 
are  used. 

Revisions  in  design  of  existing  bomb 
racks  and  control  mechanisms  for  the 
purpose  of  incorporating  a unit  by  means 
of  which  bom-bs  may  be  released  at  regu- 
lar time  intervals,  thus  producing  a 
controllable  spacing  on  the  ground  of 
bombs  successively  released. 

Investigation  of  revisions  neces- 
sary in  fixed  gim  installations  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  bullets  that  can 
be  fired  against  an  objective  v/ithin 
a given  time  interval  for  the  purpose 
of  compensating  for  the  increased 
ground  speed  of  modem  attack  type 
airplanes . 

Installation  for  experimental  test 
of  37  cannon  in  the  nose  of  the 
twin- engine  attack  airplane. 


”To  my  way  of  thinking — and  the 
observation  is  based  on  first  hand 
experience  as  a correspondent  in 
Europe  in  1914  and  again  in  1917-18 
— that  nation  which  is  best  equipped 
in  the  aviation  arm  has  provided  it- 
self with  the  surest  possible  guar- 
smty  of  peace  for  the  future.  If 
we  hold,  the  air,  the  earth  and  the 
sea  and  the  coast  lines  will  be  pro- 
tected.” 

— Irvin  S Cobb 
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ActiMes  oi[  ilK  Engineer  Bekhment 


Captain  L J Rumaggi , Chief 


Captain  B B Talley 


This  DETACEffiiEWT,  consisting  of  two 
officers,  five  civilian  employees, 
and  five  enlisted  men,  is  concerned 
with  the  development  of  rapid  and 
economical  map-making  methods.  In 
all  projects,  photographs  obtained 
with  Air  Corps  cameras  of  both  single 
and  multiple-lens  types,  supply  the 
basic  topographic  information. 

Tvto  general  methods  are  employed 
in  transforming  the  topographic  in- 
formation contained  in  the  photo- 
graphs into  map  data.  Graphical 
methods,  (radial  line  triangulation) 
principally  are  followed  in  compilirg 
all  planimetric  maps  (those  on  which 
no  relief  is  delineated).  In  topo- 
graphic maps,  (those  showing  relief) 
stereoscopic  methods  and  machines 
are  used.  The  Detachment  is  equipped 
with  an  aerocartograph  and  three  dif- 
ferent types  of  multiplex  aeropro- 
jectors.  Both  these  appliances  per- 
mit the  operator  to  draw  topographic 
maps  direct  from  information  contain- 
ed in  the  individual  photographs.  In 
the  aerocartograph,  transparent  pos- 


itive plates,  like  in  size  to  the 
aerial  negative,  are  used  and  in  the 
multiplex  projector  small  transparent 
positiye  reductions  of  the  aerial  neg- 
atives are  employed. 

With  this  equipment  the  Detachment 
has  completed  within  the  past  year  two 
of  the  regulation  fifteen-minute  quad- 
rangle map  sheets  of  portions  of  the 
Olympic  peninsula  in  Washington,  five 
reservoir  sites  along  a proposed  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  River  canal,  and  in  addition 
carried  out  an  experimental  program  of 
military  mapping  of  Fort  Bragg  military 
reservation. 

Because  the  basic  information  is  ob- 
tained from  aerial  photographs  the 
Engineer  Detachment  assists  the  Aerial 
Photographic  Unit  in  tests  of  new  or 
experimental  types  of  cameras  and  ac- 
cessories. The  Detachment  assisted 
the  Air  Corps  in  photography  with  tan- 
dem five-lens  cameras  for  the  Second 
Army  maneuvers  of  this  past  summer  and 
those  of  the  Fourth  Army  to  take  place 
next  year.  In  addition,  the  nine- lens 
camera  of  the  Coast  Survey  is  being 
tested. 


FRANKIE  AND  JOHNNY 


According  to  Hoyle,  air  is  made 
up  of  a proportion  of  gases  includ- 
ing some  oxygen,  some  hydrogen,  some 
nitrogen,  and  a few  other  minor  and 
lesser  elements.  Suppose  we  take  a 
couple  of  particles  of  air  drifting 
lazily  along  with  the  breeze.  Let's 
call  them  Frankie  and  Johnny,  Pete 
and  Repeat,  Amos  and  Andy,  or  what 
have  you I 

For  the  sake  of  conversation 
Frankie  asks  Johnny  what  that  fast- 
moving  thing  is  coming  up  in  the 
distance.  Johnny  says,  "l/yhy  that’s 
a FB-2A  — we  better  duck.  I re- 
meniber  getting  sucked  into  a Hiso 
back  in  1919  I "w®-®  really  bat- 
tered arovmd.” 

Before  anything  could  happen  — 
biff I The  prop  hit  them  and  Frankie 
allovred  as  how  they  were  being  given 
the  bum's  rush  at  Clancy's  dance 
hall.  Before  regaining  their  feet 
as  they  bounced  along  the  engine 
cowling,  Frankie  had  lost  the  feath- 
er from  her  new  hat  and  Johnny  his 
favorite  pipe.  Swish,  and  they 
whisked  through  a screen  wire  net- 
ting, down  into  an  intake  pipe,  and 
lo  and  behold  — Johnny  sees  his 
first  turbo-driven  impeller.  Frankie 
by  this  time  was  suspicious  and  asked 
Johnny,  ”Am  I crazy,  or  is  that  thing 
really  going  round  and  round?” 

Johnny  did  not  have  time  to  answer 
because  a blade  clipped  him  from  the 
rear  and  smacked  him  on  into  dark- 
ness, down  through  what  he  thought 
must  be  a crowded  sewer  pipe  terribly 
cramped  for  space,  and  a lot  warmer. 
By  the  time  he  had  emerged  from  this 
long  ride  he  was  a little  cooler  and 
off  in  the  distance  somewhere  he 
heard  Frankie  giving  someone  the 
devil  for  pushing  her  around.  Fate 
bounced  them  together  again  and 
Frankie  swore  that,  intercooler  or 
no  intercooler,  she  hadn't  been 


pushed  around  so  much  since  that 
subway  ride  after  her  last  Aru^- 
Navy  game.  Johnny  could  feel  the 
black  and  blue  places  beginning  to 
form  but  wouldn't  admit  it  to  the 
weaker  sex.  The  crowd  wouldn't 
stop  moving.  On  it  went  till  a 
hissing  noise  vras  heard.  Frankie 
said,  "Enough  is  enough  — I don't 
mind  being  pushed  aroxmd  in  a crowd 
but  that  hissing  noise  sounds  like 
a Bronx  cheer  from  the  boys  over  at 
the  gas  house." 

Right  she  was,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  turn  back.  This  joint  had 
no  side  exits.  A big  Swede  by  the 
name  of  Throttle  Valve  seemed  to  be 
the  doorman  and  somehow  managed  to 
mix  the  gas  house  gang  in  with  the 
air  crowd.  About  one  palooka 
seemed  to  be  with  every  fifteen  of 
the  air  crovrd.  A flash  of  light  in 
the  distance  was  an  indication  to 
this  gang  that  a party  of  some  kind 
was  about  to  take  place.  Frankie 
snuggled  a little  closer  to  Johnny 
cause  she  saw  by  the  look  in  the 
eye  of  that  guy  from  the  gas  house 
gang  that  he  was  in  this  party  for 
no  good.  Trouble  was  brewingl 

Another  flash  and  the  crowd 
tvunbled  down  into  a deep  well  whose 
bottom  seemed  to  fall,  give  them  a 
shaking  up,  and  then  the  well  sud- 
denly decided  to  squeeze  everybody 
up  to  the  top.  It  was  as  hot  and 
stuffy  as  the  comer  pool  room. 

All  of  a sudden  a couple  of  light- 
ning flashes  took  place  and  then 
hell  broke  loose.  The  darkened 
place  immediately  made  the  Chicago 
fire  look  small,  and  was  Frankie's 
face  redl  Fire  was  everywhere.  A 
big  Irishman  flatfoot  by  the  name 
of  Exhaust  Valve  acted  as  the 
bouncer  and,  without  ceremony, 
kicked  the  crowd  out  into  a flaming 
hot  alley,  and  around  several  cor- 
ners. By  this  time  everyone  was  in 
a mood  to  smack  the  first  thing 


handy.  Frarisie  and  John^  saw  a 
couple  of  department  store  revolv- 
ing doors  that  turned  out  to  be 
turbine  buckets  -with  a sign  on  them 
that  said  PUSH!  They  did,  and  were 
immediately  thrown  out  into  the  sxm- 
light  again.  Johnny  was  glad  that 
somebody,  years  ago,  had  decided 
that  matter  could  neither  be  created 
nor  destroyed  and  explained  this  to 
Frankie,  but  Frankie  somehow 
doubted  if  she  would  ever  be  the 
same. 


MATERIEL  DIVISION  ORGANIZATION 
(Continued  from  page  2) 

the  direction  of  a Medical  Corps  of- 
ficer has  been  added  as  a Unit. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Field  Service  Section  five  main 
supply  depots  operate.  These  are 
situated  at  Fairfield,  Ohio;  Middle- 
town,  Pennsylvania;  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  Belleville,  Illinois;  Coro- 
nado, California. 

The  Procurement  Section  controls 
district  inspection  offices  through- 
out the  United  States  and  has  juris- 
diction over  officers  who  serve  as 
Air  Corps  Representatives  at  airorafl 
plants. 

The  Industrial  War  Plans  Section 
operates  six  district  offices  located 
in  New  York,  Buffalo,  Wright  Field 
(Cleveland  Office),  Detroit,  Chicago, 
and  Los  Angeles. 


"Transportation  and  communication 
are  the  fundamentals  in  the  economic 
development  of  a nation.  They  are 
also  prime  indicators  of  a nation’s 
ability  to  meet  a national  emergency. 

The  airplane  is  to  transportation 
of  the  future,  -s^at  radio  is  to  com- 
munication now  and  in  years  to  come*" 
General  J G Harbord, 

Radio  Corporation  of  America. 


PROCUREMENT  SECTION 
(Continued  from  page  Ii.) 

broad  and  varied  legal  rulings 
which  demand  strict  interpreta- 
tion. 

The  INSPECTION  BRANCH  consists 
of  one  officer  and  approximately 
fifty  civilian  employees  who  are 
stationed  at  the  Materiel  Division 
for  the  puirpose  of  controlling  and 
co-ordinating  inspection  require- 
ments. These  requirements  also 
cover  by  various  laws  and  regula- 
tions, applicable  not  only  to 
supplies  sent  to  the  Materiel 
Division  for  inspection  and  ac- 
ceptance, but  also  those  sent  to 
the  Field.  This  field  inspection 
force  consists  of  six  officers  idio 
are  designated  as  Air  Corps  Repre- 
sentatives and  are  stationed  at 
the  airplane  contractors*  plants, 
together  with  approximately  110 
civilian  employees,  some  of  Tidiom 
are  stationed  at  airplane  and 
airplane-and-engine  factories,  the 
others  being  scattered  throughout 
the  ooxmtry  in  strategic  points 
where  th^  may  be  moved  from  one 
city  to  another  in  order  to  make 
the  necessary  inspection  of  sup- 
plies as  they  are  contracted  for. 


FIELD  SERVICE  SECTION 
(Continued  from  page  5) 

Other  f\inctions  include  the 
preparation  of  data  for  the  Budget 
Office  to  support  annual  appropri- 
ations; maintenance  of  liaison  vrith 
the  Office,  Chief  of  Air  Corps  with 
respect  to  depot  buildings  and 
grounds  projects;  maintenance  of 
records  of  allotment  of  aircraft  to 
stations;  and  the  necessary  control 
over  air  transport  squadrons  as- 
signed to  Air  Corps  depots  incident 
to  the  proper  flow  of  supplies  in 
the  Air  Corps. 
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THE  BUDGET  OFFICE 
(Continued  from  page  7) 

accounting  for  Air  Corps  property 
and  recording  activity  of  the  air- 
craft may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  annually  approximately 
1,I|.00,000  postings  on  Air  Corps 
stock  record  accounts,  and  approx- 
imately 500,000  airplane  flights 
made.  Current  Budgets  are  totaling 
approximately  $60,000,000. 

Since  the  Budget  Estimate  is 
prepared  nearly  two  years  in  advance 
of  the  actual  expenditure  of  the 
funds  appropriated,  many  changes  in 
conditions  and  equipment  inevitably 
compel  readjustment  in  the  setup  of 
funds  by  project  from  that  originally 
established  in  the  Budget  Estimate. 
The  relative  needs  of  each  project 
and  each  department  concerned  are 
given  full  consideration  but  the 
final  decision  involving  transfer  of 
funds  from  one  project  to  another  ob- 
viously can  onljr  be  made  by  one  in- 
dividual, who  is  logically  the  Bud- 
get Officer,  who  functions  in  an  ex- 
ecutive capacity  for  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  in  all  Budgetary  matters. 

Jurisdiction  over  accotmting  in 
the  Air  Corps  includes  the  auditing 
of  contracts  with  commercial  organ- 
izations whereby  the  Air  Cor^s  ob- 
tains reasonable  assurance  of  fair 
return  for  its  expenditures  of  money. 

In  brief,  the  functions  of  the 
Budget  Office  may  be  roughly  divid- 
ed into  two  categories:  first,  the 
preparation  of  the  Budget  including 
the  control  of  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation required  therein;  second,  the 
administration  of  the  Budget  includ- 
ing the  control  over  the  expenditure 
of  the  appropriated  funds  and  the 
auditing  of  Air  Corps  contracts  in- 
cidental thereto. 


INDUSTRIAL  WAR  PLANS  SECTION 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

satisfactorily,  attention  is  given 
to  studies  for  those  contributory 
items  and  materials  which,  it  is  es- 
timated, might  be  difficult  to  pro- 
cure in  the  time  and  quantity  re- 
quired. Many  raw  materials  enter 
into  this  class  of  items  as  well  as 
aircraft  hardware,  cable,  tie  rods, 
valves,  springs,  crankshafts,  machine 
tools,  etc.  Among  the  plans  which 
have  already  been  submitted  to  the 
Office,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
and  approved,  are  items  of  permanent 
mold  pistons,  tie  rods,  cordage,  en- 
gine valves,  and  valve  springs. 

Reserve  Activities 
An  important  activity  of  the  Indus- 
trial War  Plans  Section  is  the  selec- 
tion and  training  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  necessary  to  the  proper  war- 
time functioning  of  the  Air  Corps 
procurement  organization.  This  war- 
time organization  requires,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Regular  Army  and  civil- 
ian personnel,  a total  of  Ij.77  Reserve 
Officers,  of  whom  sixty  per  cent  (286) 
according  to  the  present  War  Depart- 
ment policy,  are  selected  and  trained 
during  peace. 


"The  conquest  of  the  air  is 
America’s  gift  to  the  progress  of 
the  twentieth  century.  We  owe  it 
to  ourselves  to  lead  the  develop- 
mxent  of  aviation  both  into  efficien- 
cy and  usefulness  and  also  to  lead 
in  surrounding  this  new  agency  with 
such  moral  restraints  that  nations 
will  agree  not  to  capitalize  its 
destructive  possibilities." 

—Newton  D Baker 
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^RCRAtT 


OKATOET 


Colonel  J 0 Mauborgne 
Chief 


DEVELOPMENT  PlfOGRESS 
IN  THE  AIRCRAFT  RADIO  LABORATORY 
Notable  among  the  new  equipment  being  procured 
are  two  complete  interphone  systems,  one  for  two- 
place,  and  one  for  multi-place  airplanes;  a short- 
range  liaison  set,  the  SCR-238,  which  will  replace 
both  the  SCR-I3I1-  and  SCR-I85  sets;  and  an  improved 
long-range  liaison  set  (SCR-1S7-A)  which  will  be 
used  in  place  of  the  present  SCR-1S7  set  in  new 
aircraft.  One  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well 
as  important  items  of  equipment  recently  developed, 
is  the  throat  microphone,  now  being  procured  to  re- 
place the  T-I7  hand  microphone.  This  microphone 
lonsc-felt  want  for  use  at 


will  fill  a 
high  altitudes  and  will  allow  the  pilot 
or  operator  free  use  of  his  hands  for 
other  purposes  while  operating  his  ra<- 
dio  equipment.  While  development  work 
of  direct  current  communication  equip- 
ment may  be  said  to  be  completed,  im- 
provements are  continuously  being  in- 
vestigated and  adopted,  where  advis- 
able. In  line  with  the  projected  use 
of  alteniating  current  power  supply  in 
large  aircraft,  alternating  current 
transmitting  and  receiving  equipment 
for  both  800-  and  3^0- cycle  current 
have  been  developed  with  a view  to  de- 
termining the  trend  of  such  equipment 
for  future  use. 

In  the  Air  Navigation  field,  devel- 
opment work  has  continued  on  the  prob- 
lem of  furnishing  a satisfactory  radio 
compass,  and  with  this  end  in  view, two 


models  have  been  procured.  The  SCR- 
AA-186  and  SCR-AB-186  sets,  which  are 
modifications  of  the  old  Type  E-I|.  and 
differ  only  in  the  type  of  receiver 
furnished,  have  already  been  deliver- 
ed to  the  Service,  while  the  SCR-2lt2, 
which  combines  the  best  principles  of 
the  art  known  today,  will  be  available 
for  delivery  during  the  spring  of  1937* 
■Work  is  being  carried  on  to  further  im- 
prove this  equipment  by  furnishing 
smaller  loops  in  streamline  housings, 
if  it  proves  practicable.  Progress 
has  been  made  in  the  development  of 
a simple,  light-weight  direction  finder 
or  homing  device  which  can  be  installed 
in  pursuit  airplanes.  Tests  of  a loop 
wo\md  around  the  engine  cowl  have  given 
great  promise. 

The  equipment  contained  in  instru- 
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T V/  A "Overweather”  Plane 


ment  landing  trucks  has  been  im- 
proved from  time  to  time,  and  at 
present,  developm.ent  work  is  being 
pushed  to  revamp  the  major  portion 
of  this  equipment.  New  marker 
beacon  projector  and  receptor  equip- 
ment have  already  been  service  test- 
ed and  are  ready  for  procurement  as 
needed. 

A radio  range  marker  for  indi- 
cating the  position  of  radio  range 
stations  provides  a more  positive 
indication  than  the  cone  of  si- 
lence and  will  operate  the  present 
tjq>e  of  marker  beacon  receptor. 

Several  interesting  problems, 
such  as  the  control  of  the  direc- 
tion of  flight  by  means  of  a radio 
com.pass  and  an  automatic  pilot,  and 
the  automatic  selection  of  frequency 
settings  on  the  radio  compass  by  the 
action  of  the  marker  beacon  receptor 
have  reached  laboratory  solutions, 
and  with  slight  modifications  in  the 
present  laboratory  designs,  should 
be  ready  for  procurement  shortly, 
if  needed. 

In  this  same  connection,  aid  was 
given  the  Instrument  and  Navigation 
Unit  in  the  developm.ent  of  a train- 
ing device  to  be  installed  in  air- 
planes to  simulate  blind  landing 
procedure.  i 

The  foregoing  developments  in- 
dicate that  it  will  be  but  a short 
time  \mtil  all  airplanes  will  be 
equipped  with  efficient  and  satis- 
factory radio  equipment  for  all 
purposes . 

Other  interesting  problems  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  includ- 
ing ultra  high-frequency  work,  are 
being  carried  on  or  will  be  set  up 
in  the  development  program  for  the 
next  few  years. 


D W Tomlinson  and  James  Hiestand 
of  T W A,  Inc . , arrived  at  Wright 
Field  on  December  8th  in  a Northrop 
fitted  up  as  a flying  laboratory  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  with  the  of- 
ficers and  engineers  of  Wright  Field 
in  experim.ental  substratosphere  work. 
The  Materiel  Division  has  been  fol- 
lowing such  a project  for  some  time, 
convinced  that  both  for  commercial 
and  military  purposes  it  will  prove 
a most  important  development.  It 
is  anticipated  that  they  will  rem.ain 
som.e  time  at  the  Materiel  Division  to 
complete  the  testing  they  have  planned. 

In  flying  to  Dayton,  Tom.linson’s 
average  speed  from  Kansas  City  in  a 
climb  to  Columbia,  Missouri,  was  IJO 
m.p.h.j  from  Colxombia  to  St.  Louis 
it  was  214,7  m.p.h.j  and  from.  St.  Louis 
to  Indianapolis  it  was  25I  m.p.h. 
Between  Indianapolis  and  Dayton, where 
a descent  was  made  from  ^0,000  feet, 
the  average  was  but  215  m.p.h.  because 
of  hindering  head  winds. 

W A Reeves,  turbo- supercharger 
expert  of  General  Electric  Company, 
accompanied  Tomlinson  and  Hiestand. 


Kellett  Autogiro 

After  a series  of  tests  performed 
at  the  Materiel  Division  the  Kellett 
autogiro  was  flown  to  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma,  by  Lieutenant  Nichols  where 
it  will  be  used  in  experimental  work 
in  connection  with  spotting  artillei*y 
fire. 


Although  the  ARMY  AERONAUTICAL 
MUSEUM  Building  has  housed  the 
Musexna,  Technical  Data  Units,  and 
Air  Corps  Engineering  School  for 
more  than  a year,  personnel  still 
enjoy  its  newness  and  beautyf 
It  is,  in  fact,  a satisfac- 
tion not  only  to  those  at 
Wright  Field,  but  to  an 
average  of  II4.O  visi- 
tors a day,  to  whom 
it  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  in- 
terest on  a tour  of 
the  Materiel  Divi- 
sion. 

Major  W J Hanlon 
is  the  Director  of 
the  Museixm  and  Chief 
of  the  various  units 
which  function  under 
the  Technical  Data  Branch. 

This  Branch  consists  of 
the  Library,  Editorial, 

Motion  Picture,  Photo- 
graphic, and  Statistical 
Units. 

Musexjm 

The  main  Exhibits  Hall 
measures  II5  by  II4.I  feet  and  con- 
tains thousands  of  items  gathered 
through  the  life  of  the  Air  Corps 
and  collected  through  the  past  sev- 
en years  at  the  Materiel  Division 
for  museum  purposes.  When  the  sun 
streams  warmly  through  the  high 
windows  and  skylights,  it  seems  to 


show,  not  items  belonging  to  a quaint 
past,  but  valid  links  in  a triumphant 
chain  of  progress.  Patent  seekers  may 
learn  what  has  already  been  accomplish- 
ed along  their  lines,  designers  may  can- 
pare  contemplated  details  with 
what  has  gone  before,  and 
students  may  visualize  the 
many  amazing  engineering 
strides  taken  in  the  brief 
life  of  the  airplane. 

We  cannot  attempt  to 
name  even  groups  of  ex- 
hibits. In  the  spring, 
suitable  items  were  pre- 
pared for  the  Government 
display  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Exposition  at 
Cleveland.  Among  these 
were  modem  sectionalized 
aircraft  engines,  latest 
military  aircraft  tj^pes  (FulL 
size  and  models),  aerial  pho- 
tographic equipment,  modem 
and  obsolete  aircraft  parts, 
flying  clothing,  the  propel- 
ler of  the  first  military 
airplane,  motion  pictures 
presenting  Air  Corps  activ- 
ities, both  current  and  historical. 

This  display  attracted  2,800,000  clock- 
ed visitors  in  four  months. 

Among  interesting  exhibits  acquired 
during  193^  are  the  command  DH-i;  pilot- 
ed by  Captain  St.  Clair  Streettin  the 
Alaskan  flight  of  1920;  the  Bird  of 
Paradise  (Fokker  monoplane) , first 


Major  W J Hanlon 
Chief 
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airplane  to  cross  the  Pacific  to 
Ha-waiij  "Stumpy  John  Silver,"  World 
War  carrier  pigeon  who  served  in  the 
trenches,  survived  them,  and  con- 
cluded a comfortable  veteran's  life 
in  Hawaii;  a diorama  depicting  an 
airplane  making  a blind  landing  on  a 
strange  landing  field.  Improved 
methods  of  display  and  new  display 
cases  came  into  being  during  the  year. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Museum  will 


volmnes.  About  3*000  documents  came 
to  the  files  which  contain  at  the 
present  time  approximately  60,000. 
Distribution  for  the  year  amounted 
to  12,Ij.OO  documents,  books,  and  mag- 
azines. Historically,  and  as  a work- 
ing aid  in  aeronautics,  the  impor- 
tance of  these  documents  cannot  be 
overestimated  and  they  are  drawn  upon 
freely  not  only  by  Government  organ- 
izations but  by  designers  and  engineers 


Museum  Rotunda 


increasingly  becom.e  a Mecca  for  the 
aeronaut ically  minded  who  will  find 
in  it  information  of  interest  and 
value. 

Materiel  Division  Library 
Wright  Field  officers  and  civil- 
ian engineers  haxmt  this  pleasant 
room  for  purposes  of  reading,  study, 
and  research.  During  1935*  approx- 
imately i;00  technical  voltimes  were 
added  to  the  8,000  already  on  the 
shelves.  The  capacity  is  32,000 


of  the  Industry.  Preserved  in  a fire 
and  burglarproof  room,  they  tell  the 
story  of  airplane  development  in  their 
detailed  accoimts  of  experiments  and 
tests . 

Editorial  Unit 

The  outstanding  accomplishment  of 
this  Unit  for  193^  was  the  editing, 
compiling,  and  publication  of  a com- 
pletely new  edition  (the  Eighth)  of 
the  Handbook  of  Instructions  for  Air- 
plane Designers,  a two-volxime  document 
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8-l/2  by  11  inches  in  size,  contain- 
ing 560  pages  and  233  illustrations. 
This  book  forms  a basis  of  1938  air- 
plane procurement.  Besides  this, 
the  Technical  Data  Digest,  a l+S-page 
mimeographed  magazine,  giving  ab- 
stracts of  aeronautical  articles 
from  current  publications,  was  pub- 
lished twice  each  month.  Forty 
translations  from.  French  and  German, 
consisting  of  from  3 "to  pages  in 
length,  were  made.  Daily  press 
contacts,  preparation  of  special 
news  and  feature  articles,  lecture 
arrangements  and  preparation  of  lec- 
ture data,  and  Air  Corps  News  Letter 
contributions  were  also  among  the 
projects  of  this  Unit. 

Photographic  Unit 
This  Unit  covers  the  general 
ground  photographic  assignments  in- 
cident to  the  duties  of  a large  ex- 
perimental establishment.  These 
include  portraits  of  military  per- 
sonnel, of  important  experimental 
projects,  and  of  all  new  airplanes. 
Lantern  slides,  photostats,  photo- 
graphic enlargements,  and  opal  trans- 
parencies of  late  airplanes  to  be 
used  in  display  cabinets  were  also 
made.  During  193^  approximately 
2l;,000  photostats  and  19,000  prints 
were  turned  out. 

Motion  Picture  Unit 
This  Unit  takes  motion  pictures 
and  prepares  them  for  historical, 
technical,  training,  record,  and 
educational  purposes.  Sound  record- 
ing has  formed  part  of  this  program 
for  the  past  year  and  a half. 

There  is  a definite  need  for  mo- 
tion picture  equipment  in  the  Air 
Corps.  No  better  means  of  instruc- 
tion by  illustration,  for  instance, 
of  the  operation  of  an  air  unit  en- 
gaged in  a mission  of  attack,  from 
airdrome  to  objective  and  return, 
can  be  visualized  than  with  the 
sound  motion  picture.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  the  so-called  animated  car- 


toon may  also  have  application. 

There  is  also  need  for  motion  pic- 
ture photography  in  the  study  of 
behavior  and  causes  - of  failure  of 
materiel.  Slow  motion  picture 
studies  of  wing  flutter,  propeller 
vibration,  bomb  release  mechanisms, 
and  many  other  aeronautical  research 
problems  are  considered  extremely 
valuable. 

Sound  recording  is  being  added  to 
instructional  film  on  the  inspection 
of  the  A-I7  airplane,  the  photography 
of  which  was  accomplished  at  Chanute 
Field.  Approximately  12,000  ft.  of 
film  was  copied  during  193^  for  the 
Office,  Chief  of  Air  Corps. 

Statistical  Unit 

One  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  this  Unit  is  the  compilation  of 
charts  and  data  presenting  the  charac- 
teristics of  aviation  engines  and  air- 
planes, foreign  and  domestic,  military 
and  commercial,  in  order  that  this  in- 
formation may  be  disseminated  properly 
throughout  the  Service.  Other  charts, 
photographic  layouts,  special  maps, 
and  drawings  are  also  prepared  for 
various  purposes. 

This  Unit  keeps  on  file  the  originals 
of  Air  Corps  Technical,  Service,  Trans- 
lation, and  other  Reports  for  reproduc- 
tion, and  also  distributes  them.  By 
the  collection  of  newspaper  clippings 
and  general  statistical  data  this  office 
serves  as  a source  of  general  statisti- 
cal information  to  the  Materiel  Division. 
Distribution  of  the  Handbook  of  Instruc- 
tions for  Airplane  Designers  with  revi- 
sions, Air  Corps  Information  Circulars, 
Air  Corps  and  Navy  News  Letters,  and 
Miscellaneous  Naval  Reports  received 
from  Washington  are  distributed.  Much 
of  the  information  received  in  this 
Unit  is  of  confidential  nature  and 
must  be  accordingly  guarded. 


Lt.  R P Swofford,  Jr. 
Assistant  Commandant 


The  Air  School 
of  Application, 
later  desig- 
nated the  AIR 
CORPS  ERGIITEER- 
lEG  SCHOOL, was 

established  in  November,  1919 • This 
School  was  the  result  of  the  growing 
realization  of  the  need  for  a group  of 
Air  Corps  officers  well  grounded  in 
aeronautical  engineering.  A total  of 
one-hmdred  and  eighty-eight  officers 
will  have  completed  the  course  of  in- 
struction with  the  graduation  of  the 
195^37  class. 

The  scope  of  the  curriculum  has 
been  changed  many  times  in  an  effort 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  rapid  technical 
progress  in  Air  Corps  equipment.  It 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  cover 
properly  all  the  essential  subjects  in 
the  allotted  time  of  one  year.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  School  is  not  trying  to  produce 
highly  trained  and  specialized  engi- 
neers in  certain  particular  phases  of 
aeronautical  engineering,  but  to  give 
to  officers  the  sound  and  general  en- 
gineering background  that  will  aid 
them  in  the  performance  of  duty  with 
the  Materiel  Division  and  future  ser- 
vice in  the  Air  Corps. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  may  be  roughly  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  Approximately 
one-half  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the 
study  of  the  fundamental  and  theoret- 
ical engineering  subjects  such  as  aero- 


d^^namics,  airplrne  stress  analysis, 
propeller  theory  and  design,  etc. 

And  one-half  is  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tical aspects  of  engineering  as  en- 
coimtered  within  the  Materiel  Divi- 
sion proper  and  the  Air  Corps  Depots. 
This  latter  work  is  performed  within 
the  various  Materiel  Division  labora- 
tories, shops,  and  units,  and  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  highly  qual- 
ified specialists  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  various  units.  This  practical 
work  includes  such  courses  as  engine 
laboratory  tests,  wind  tunnel  research, 
flight  tests,  etc.,  and  stresses  Mate- 
riel Division  procedures,  m.ethods,and 
problems. 

A further  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
work  at  the  Air  Corps  Engineering 
School  may  be  obtained  from  a general 
comparison  with  the  five-year  course 
in  aeronautical  engineering  given  by 
any  recognized  civilian  institution. 
While  the  theoretical  subjects  can- 
not be  covered  with  the  degree  of 
thoroughness  that  is  attained  in  a 
college  or  university,  yet  each  pro- 
fessional subject  included  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  year  in  aeronauti- 
cal engineering  at  a university  is 
well  covered  during  the  year  at  the 
Engineering  School.  Furthermore,  in 
the  field  of  practical  engineering 
the  School  is  in  a truly  unique  posi- 
tion due  to  its  close  proximity  to 
the  Materiel  Division.  The  labora- 
tory work  is  performed  upon  the  very 
latest  types  of  Air  Corps  equipment 
and  in  laboratories  equipped  for 
every  type  and  kind  of  test.  The 
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instructors  in  this  work  are  ex- 
perts in  their  particular  fields. 

Post  graduate  Courses 

At  the  present  time  three  grad- 
uates of  the  Air  Corps  Engineering 
School  are  sent  each  year  to  take 
postgraduate  work  at  certain  civil- 
ian institutions  recognized  as  out- 
standing in  the  fields  of  aeronau- 
tical or  power  plant  engineering. 
Officers  are  chosen  for  this  de- 
tail from  those  who  desire  the 
postgraduate  yiork  and  are  well 
qualified  to  complete  it  satisfac- 
torily. For  these  individuals 
the  year  at  the  Air  Coi^s  Engineer- 
ing School  furnishes  a review  of 
fundamentals,  a general  background 
in  the  entire  field  of  aeionauti- 
cal  engineering,  and  a familiarity 
with  Air  Corps  methods  and  prob- 
lems that  is  of  inestimable  value, 
both  to  the  officer  himself  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  work  at  the  univer- 
sity and  to  the  Air  Corps  in  the 
future  work  of  the  officer  in  his 
chosen  speciality. 

Applications 

Application  to  attend  the  Air 
Corps  Engineering  School  must  be 
made  by  letter  to  The  Adjutant 
General,  through  channels.  The 
applicant  is  furnished  a question- 
naire, which,  when  completed, gives 
a synopsis  of  his  service  and  ed- 
ucation. These  papers  are  for- 
warded to  the  Faculty  Board  of  the 
Air  Corps  Engineering  School  for 
recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  applicant  is  eligible  for  at- 
tendance at  the  School.  The  min- 
imum technical  and  educational  re- 
quirements are  that  the  applicant 
be  a graduate  of  a recognized  tech- 
nical college,  a graduate  of  the 
Military  or  Naval  Academ.y,  or  that 
the  applicant  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Faculty  Board  that 
he  has  sufficient  knowledge  the 
fundamental  sciences  of  calculus, 
chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  and 


drawing  to  warrant  his  attendance  at 
the  Engineering  School.,^  The  class  of 
approximately  d^en 'students  is  detail- 
ed each  year  from  th^j^officers  upon 
the  eligible  list. 

Visitors  Invited 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  compar- 
atively little  knowledge  among  Air  Corps 
officers  as  a whole  as  to  exactly  what 
is  accomplished  at  the  Air  Corps  Engi- 
neering School  or  the  real  purpose  be- 
hind the  School.  Therefore,  this  oppor- 
tunity is  chosen  to  invite  any  officer 
who  may  stop  in  at  Wright  or  Patterson 
Fields  with  an  hour  or  so  on  his  hands, 
to  visit  the  School,  get  an  idea  of  what 
it  is  all  about,  and  ask  any  questions 
concerning  the  School  which  he  may  have 
in  mind. 


Anniversary  of  Fi rst  Flight 

The  35rd  anniversary  of  the  first 
flight  was  celebrated  in  Dayton  with 
special  significance  this  year  as  it 
marked  the  inclusion  of  Dayton  on  the 
commercial  air  map  by  the  inauguration 
of  regular  air  mail,  passenger,  and  ex- 
press service  for  Dayton  by  both  the 
TWA  and  American  lines. 

The  usual  pilgrimage  of  the  N A C A 
to  the  home  of  Orville  Wright  and  the 
placing  of  a wreath  on  the  grave  of 
Wilbur  Wright  by  Brigadier  General  A W 
Robins  was  observed.  In  the  afternoon 
members  of  the  N A C A visited  Wright 
Field. 

Sand  from  the  dunes  of  Kitty  Hawk, 
North  Carolina,  where  the  first  air- 
plane took  off  on  December  17,  19^3 
will  be  used  in  christening  the  new 
TWA  airplane,  ”City  of  Dayton.” 

The  sand  arrived  in  a bag  sewed  by 
Mrs.  Tate,  wife  of  Captain  Tate  of 
Kitty  Hawk  who  witnessed  the  first 
flight,  on  the  same  sewing  machine 
used  by  the  Wright  Brothers  for  stitch- 
ing fabric  for  their  early  experiments. 
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Capt,  S M Umstead 
Chief 

From  the  inside,  the  FLYING  BRANCH 
is  a routine  workaday  affair  wherein 
an  airplane  is  flovm  to  check  the  r.p.m., 
manifold  pressure,  and  carburetor  ram 
pressure  v^ith  a flat  wire  screen  in- 
stalled in  the  scoop,  or  a cooling 
test  as  required  by-E.O.  3759“ 10  is 
obtained  by  the  test  pilot  and  observer. 

To  the  outsider  it  is  a laboratory 
whose  roof  is  the  sky,  whose  walls  are 
all  out-Of-doors , whose  workers  are 
pilots  and  observers  of  sound  and 
quick  judgment, knowing  all  that  is  to 
be  known  of  the  operations  of  a form 
of  craft  still  new  and  radical  enough 
to  hold  romance. 

Actually  tVie  Flying  Branch  is  made 
up  of  Units  of  workers  as  are  the  other 


Branches  on  the  field.  There  are  the 
test  pilots  headed  by  Capt.  S M Umstead, 
who  is  also  Branch  Chief.  The  others 
are  Capt.  G J Eppright,  Capt.  S R 
Harris,  Capt,  F G Irvin,  and  Capt.  C W 
0 * Connor. 

The  FLIGHT  TEST  C0L!PUTATI0N  UNIT, 
headed  by  E L Pratt,  designates  the 
method  required  and  the  data  to  be  ob- 
tained in  flight  testing  of  the  dif- 
ferent airplanes  or  equipment,  and 
computes  results  obtained  in  logical 
report  order. 

It  also  has  charge  of  the  installa- 
tion and  calibration  of  special  flight 
testing  equipment  and  in  some  cases  de- 
signs nev'7’  test  instruments  to  obtain 
the  test  information  desired.  Because 
of  the  many  new  airplanes  entered  in 
competitions  during  the  past  year,  the 
activities  of  this  Unit  have  been  es- 
pecially accelerated.  There  is  a 
PLANES  <5c  ENGINES  MAINTEIJANCE  UNIT, 
whose  function  is  to  inspect,  maintain, 
and  prepare  the  airplanes  in  the  va- 
rious hangars  for  incidental  or  test 
flying. 

The  "OPEPJiTIONS  OFFICE"  is  a self- 
explanatory  term  on  all  airdromes. 

There  is  a METEOROLOGICAL  OFFICE  under 
Capt.  Benjamin  Stern  of  the  Signal 
Corps;  and  in  addition,  a RADIO  TRANS- 
MITTING AND  RECORDING  STATION  identi- 
fied by  the  call  letters  PjE-2  and 
equipped  with  a/s^o^S^ave  transmitter. 

In  certain  tests  this  radio  is  used  to 
obtain  flight  test  data. 

Each  morning  at  four,  winter  and 
summer,  good  weather  and  bad,  a pilot 
goes  aloft  to  17,000  feet  for  the  * 

<1 
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purpose  of  obtaining  weather  data, 
Wright  Field  being  one  of  a series 
of  stations  throughout  the  country 
designated  for  obtaining  such  infor- 
mation for  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 

Besides  the  hangars  and  those 
offices  at  which  men  work  at  desks 
there  is  a laboratory  where  special 
test  instruments  such  as  barographs, 
tachometers,  altimeters,  air-speed 
indicators,  and  thermometers  are 
calibrated  before  and  after  test 
flights;  a room  for  storing  equip- 
ment temporarily  removed  from  an 
airplane  while  special  equipment 
put  on  in  its  place  is  being  tested, 
and  where  airplane  flares  are  kept 
handy  for  night  flying;  a ballast 
room,  where  sand  bags,  dummy  guns, 
and  dummy  flares  used  in  weight- 
carrying tests  are  ever  ready  for 
loading  and  installing  on  airplanes 
under  test. 

The  standard  performance  test  for 
airplanes  has  certain  basic  phases 
which  have  not  changed  greatly  dur- 
ing the  years.  Among  them  are  the 
power  calibration  test  and  calibra- 
tion of  the  air-speed  indicator,  de- 
termination of  official  high  speed 
and  operating  speed  at  any  altitude, 
the  saw-tooth  climb, the  check  climb, 
the  engine- coo ling  tests,  carbon 
monoxide  tests,  the  oscillation 
tests,  pilot’s  preliminary  and  final 
observations,  and  for  some  airplanes 
the  spinning  tests.  The  latter 
usually  call  for  anti-spinning  de- 
vices in  the  way  of  releasable  bal- 
last or  a small  parachute  attached 
to  the  tail  of  the  airplane  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  rotation  should 
the  pilot  be  unable  to  bring  the 
airplane  out  of  the  spin  by  means 
of  the  controls. 

None  of  these  tests  with  the 
high-powered  craft  of  today  is  with- 
out an  element  of  danger.  Therefore, 
today  as  always,  flight  testing  of 
new  and  experimental  engines  and 


airplanes  requires  courage,  cool 
judgment,  and  careful,  precise  fly- 
ing, all  of  which  qualities  are  sought 
in  the  selection  of  service  pilots  for 
test  flying. 

During  195^  four  initiates  entered 
the  Caterpillar  Club  from  the  Flying 
Branch.  W W Cxjmmings,  H D McDaniels, 
and  John  Cutting  were  ordered  to  jump 
from  the  C-33  22nd,  when  one 

of  the  motors  caught  fire  in  the  air. 
Mr.  Hobson  of  Chanute  Field  and  Mr. 
Vfetherford  of  Middletown  Air  Depot 
being  in  the  cabin  also  jumped.  All 
five  men  landed  safely,  as  inciden- 
tally did  the  airplane.  Captains  Frank 
Irvin  and  J D Griffith  succeeding  in 
extinguishing  the  flames  and  bringing 
the  airplane  in  safely. 

Capt.  Charles  O’Connor  was  the 
fifth  "Caterpillar"  being  forced  to 
jump  in  the  cold  gray  dawn  of  a 
weather  flight  on  October  27th  near 
Dayton,  The  plane  went  into  a spin 
at  12,000  feet  from  which  it  could 
not  be  extricated  and  at  ^,^00  feet 
Captain  O'Connor  took  French  leave. 

All  will  undoubtedly  dub  it  one  of 
their  lucky  years  with  the  parachute 
acting  as  a real  Santa  Claus. 

A seventh  Caterpillar  initiate  was 
J L Malone,  civilian  test  pilot,  v/ho 
was  spin-te sting  a plane  entered  at 
Wright  Field  for  consideration  as  a 
trainer.  He  jumped  near  the  Field 
at  800  feet  when  the  airplane  could 
not  be  brought  out  of  a spin. 

The  flying  field  at  Yfright  Field 
is  well  adapted  for  flight  test  pur- 
poses. It  is  generally  triangular 
in  shape,  covers  520  acres,  and  has 
a landing  area  approximately  one  mile 
each  way.  Three  hangars  of  concrete 
and  steel  construction  have  a total 
capacity  for  75  airplanes. 
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The  present  MAINTENANCE  BUILDINGS 
AITD  GROUNIK  BRANCH  of  the  Materiel 
Division  was  organized  during  the 
World  War  at  McCook  Field  and  was  known 
as  the  Construction  Department.  After 
hostilities  leased  and  McCook  Field 
became  the  Engineering  Division,  the 
Construction  Department  acquired  the 
title  it  now  holds. 

In  1923#  it  was  decided  that  the 
Engineering  Division  had  outgrown  its 
quarters  both  in  landing  field  area 
and  building  floor  space.  As  a result 
the  Architectural  Unit  sind  the  Mainte- 
nance Buildings  and  Grounds  Branch  in 
co-operation  with  Lt.  Colonel  Frank  W, 
Wright,  at  that  time  Chief  of  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  of  the  Air  Service, 
and  the  Dayton  Air  Service  Committee, 
which  was  organized  for  the  purpose, 
promoted  the  relocation  of  the  Engi- 
neering Division  by  the  use  of  charts, 
graphs,  a large  relief  map,  and  photo- 
graphs. Shortly  after  the  War  Depart- 
ment accepted  the  new  location  for  the 
Engineering  Division  (now  the  Materiel 
Division,  Wright  Field),  the  Mainte- 
nance Buildings  and  Grounds  Branch  was 
allotted  the  first  increment  of  funds 
to  begin  the  preparation  of  the  site. 

In  the  spring  of  1926,  the  removal 
of  fences,  trees,  and  other  obstruc- 
tions, and  the  rough  grading  of  the 
landing  field  were  started.  Several 
caterpillar  tractors  and  wheeled  scrap- 
ers were  acquired  and  these  were  made 
up  into  trains  with  which  to  move  the 
dirt. 

The  preliminary  layouts  of  the 
Field  as  well  as  the  designs  for  the 


Lt.  Colonel  F W Wright 

buildings  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Maintenance  Branch,  Architectural  Unit, 

Sind  turned  over  to  the  Quartermaster 
General . 

Throughout  the  course  of  construc- 
tion, it  was  the  function  of  the  Main- 
tenance Buildings  and  Grounds  Branch, 
in  order  to  co-ordinate  the  activities 
of  the  various  branches  with  the  Con- 
structing Quartermaster  to  insure  that 
Materiel  Division  requirements  were  met. 

A majority  of  the  buildings  were 
contracted  for  by  the  Constructing  ( 

Quart emaster.  The  Maintenance  and 
Grounds  Branch,  however,  installed  the 
steel  framework  of  the  buildings,  con- 
structed from  overseas  hangar  steel, 

Eind  the  utilities. 

As  the  structures  took  shape,  the 
stupendous  task  of  moving  the  Engineering 
Division  was  delegated  to  the  Mainte- 
nance Buildings  and  Grounds  Brsuich. 

This  was  accomplished  with  a minimum 
of  delay  and  confusion  considering  the 
great  variety  of  equipment  handled  and 
the  miscellaneous  details  connected 
with  dismantling  and  re-establishment 
of  the  huge  experimental  plant.  This 
was  effected  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Major  (now  Lieutenant  Colonel) 

J.  H.  Rudolph. 

After  the  establishment  had  been  i 

completed,  Lt.  Colonel  Wright  was  as- 
signed to  Wright  Field  as  Chief  of 
Maintenance  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Branch,  6ind  under  his  direction  the 
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Administrative,  Boiler  House,  Carpenter, 
Electrical,  Fire  Protection,  Guard  Pro- 
tection, Janitor,  Labor,  Millwright, 

Mobile  Machine  Repair,  Painting,  Rigger, 
Sheet  Metal,  and  Steam  Fitting. 

The  duties  of  this  organization  are: 
the  maintenance,  drainage,  and  repair  of 
lawns,  grounds,  roads,  walks,  and  flying 
fields;  supervising  of  all  heating, light- 
ing, power,  gas,  water,  and  sewer  systems; 
the  maintenance  of  buildings  and  installa- 
tions, other  than  special  technical  instal 
lations  pertaining  to  the  technical  work 
of  the  Materiel  Division;  the  erection  of 
such  buildings  as  are  authorized;  inspec- 
tion of  the  above  to  obviate  malfunction- 
ing; and  the  rendering  of  frequent  re- 
ports to  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
condition  in  which  facilities  are  found. 
Fire  protection,  police  protection,  and 
janitor  service  are  also  functions  of 
this  Branch. 

Of  the  li4.1  employees,  forty-seven  have 
served  from  I5  to  20  years  with  the  Mate- 
riel Division,  and  fifteen  have  served 
from  10  to  15  years. 


problem  of  landscaping  and  beaut i 
fication  of  the  Post  reached  def- 
inite success. 

At  the  time  of  his  coming,  a 
majority  of  the  buildings  were 
covered  with  temporary  siding  and 
roofs  in  the  form  of  corrugated 
iron  sheets.  Since  that  period 
all,  with  the  exception  of  five, 
have  been  changed  to  permanent 
coverings. 

The  decorative  entrance  "to  the 
Field  was  a design  of  the  Mainte- 
nance and  Grounds  Branch,  select- 
ed by  competition  which  was  also 
responsible  for  its  construction. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  funds 
alotted  for  the  construction  and 
re-establishment,  the  Maintenance 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Branch  has 
expended  approximately  |2, 000, 000 
or  30  P®i*  cent. 

"With  the  advent  of  the  P W A, 
approximately  6OO  relief  workers 
were  supervised  by  the  personnel 
of  the  Maintenance  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Branch  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  Wright,  All  man- 
ner of  projects  were  accomplished 
with  these  workers,  including  grad- 
ing of  the  field,  temporary  roads, 
and  improvement  to  grounds  in 
general . 

With  the  allotment  of  P Vf  A funds 
three  buildings,  the  Army  Aeronau- 
tical Museum,  Heating  Plant  Addi- 
tion, and  Static  Test  Laboratory, 
were  approved  for  construction. 

The  preliminary  drawings  and  de- 
signs were  prepared  in  the  Main- 
tenance and  turned  over  to  local 
architects  for  completion,  the  co- 
ordination between  all  agencies 
being  handled  under  Colonel 
Wright’s  direction. 

The  MAINTENANCE  BRANCH  as  now 
organized  includes  the  Plant  Pro- 
tection Units  Sind  contains  li+l 
capable  workmen,  each  skilled  in 
his  particular  line.  The  Branch 
is  divided  into  the  following  Units; 


Automatic  Pilot  School 

A class  for  instruction  in  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  automatic 
pilot  convened  on  December  2nd  with 
W W Cxmnmings,  engineer,  of  the  Equip- 
ment Branch  as  instructor.  Enlisted 
men  from  Bolling,  Patterson,  Langley, 
Mitchel,  Selfridge,  Kelly,  Barksdale, 
and  Wright  Fields  were  in  attendance. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  course, 
these  students  will  return  to  their 
fields  to  act  as  instructors  to  others 
who  work  with  automatic  pilots.  The 
course  is  a thorough  one,  including 
both  flying  and  ground  phases  of  the 
care  and  operation  of  this  important 
equipment . 


HONORS  AND  AWARDS 


During  195^  the  Materiel  Division 
had  reason  to  be  gratified  by  horors 
which  came  to  various  members  of  its 
staff  for  the  performance  of  deeds 
of  valor,  notable  flights,  or  out- 
standing contributions  to  science. 

Lt.  R K Giovannoli  received 
(posthumously)*  in  193^  the  Cheney 
Award  for  1935 • gallajit  rescue 

of  Major  Hill  and  Leslie  Tower  v/ho 
were  trapped  in  a burning  bomber  is 
too  well  known  to  need  recalling. 
Besides  this,  for  the  same  acts  of 
bravery,  Giovannoli  and  also  Lt.L  F 
Harman,  who  assisted  in  the  rescue 
work,  were  awarded  the  Soldier’s 
Medal  by  the  War  Department . 

Capt.  H G Armstrong,  Medical 
Corps,  in  charge  of  the  Physiolog- 
ical Research  Laboratory,  was  award- 
ed the  Henry  S Wellcome  gold  medal 
and  a cash  prize  of  $5^0 *00  for  the 
best  paper  submitted  in  a contest 
on  ”The  Importance  of  Co-ordinating 
the  Military  and  Naval  Medical  Ser- 
vices with  the  Civilian  Medical 
Profession.” 

Major  A W Stevens  has  received 
many  acknowledgments  of  merit  for 
his  stratosphere  flights.  Among 
them  in  193^  came  the  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster,  a distinguished  flight 
award  given  to  aviators  who  have 
already  received  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross. 

A handsome  bronze  plaque,  the 
gift  of  the  Dayton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, was  also  added  to  thj s offi- 
cer's gifts  of  merit. 

Major  Hez  McClellan,  who  was 
killed  in  flight  testing  an  airplane 
last  May,  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  (posthumously) 
in  June,  193^  for  his  part  in  the 
1935  flight  of  ten  Army  bombers  from 
Washington  to  Alaska  and  return. 

Capt.  Frank  G.  Irvin  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  on 


December  10th  for  courage  and  cool  ^ 

judgment  shown  in  extinguishing  the 
flames  which  broke  out  in  one  motor 
of  a Douglas  Transport  and  bringing 
the  plane  to  a safe  landing  on  Wright 
Field  after  ordering  five  civilian 
test  observers  to  jtamp  for  their  lives. 

Capt.  J S Griffith,  who  was  piloting 
the  airplane  with  Captain  Irvin  and 
assumed  all  responsibility  with  him, 
was  similarly  awarded.  Both  were  test 
pilots  of  the  Flying  Branch  but  Captain 
Griffith  was  transferred  before  the 
presentation  of  the  award. 

Captain  Irvin  is  a member  of  the 
Caterpillar  Club,  having  entered  when 
he  had  been  a Wright  Field  test  pilot 
little  more  than  a month.  He  was  | 

initiated  when  the  spring  mechanism 
of  an  experimental  ski  installation 
failed  and  sent  the  airplane  into  an 
xmcontro liable  dive.  He  was  injured 
in  landing. 

Capt.  B B Talley,  Engineers  Corps, 
of  the  Aerial  Mapping  Unit,  received, 
upon  authority  granted  by  special  act  ( 

of  Congress,  the  Nicaraguan  Medal  of 
Merit  on  August  i|th.  The  Nicaraguan 
government  conferred  the  medal  for 
especially  m.eritorious  services  to 
the  Republic  during  the  earthquake 
of  1931  • A-t  the  time  Captain  Talley 
was  in  charge  of  an  Engineers'  Bat- 
talion making  a survey  of  the  Nica- 
raguan Canal. 


Photographic  Lamp  Assembly 
Action  is  being  taken  to  standardize 
the  Type  C-1  lamp  assembly  for  Air  Corps 
photographic  use.  It  consists  of  a par- 
abolic reflector  which  has  provisions 
for  carrying  either  a No.  I;  photoflood 
lamp,  or  two  No.  2 photoflood  lamps, 
mounted  on  a stand  that  permits  adjust- 
ment from  I4.  to  8 ft.  A suitable  connect- 
ing cord  and  switch  are  provided  for  con- 
trolling the  light.  The  carrying  case 
is  part  of  this  equipment  and  houses  two 
complete  lamps  in  a knocked-down  condition. 

< 
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FreS't  >SyNTEETIC  l^UBBER  BaLLOON  CoHSTRTJCTED 


HE  only  balloon  in  the  world 
constructed  completely  of 
synthetic  rubber  is  the  Army 
Observation  Balloon,  Type  C-3, 
which  is  tmdergoing  service  test  at 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  Completed  in 
April  of  this  year,  it  represents  an- 
other of  the  many  answers  to  research 
problems  which  have  had  their  initiatLan 
at  the  Materiel  Division. 

Rubber  being  a product  procurable 
'only  by  import,  it  has  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Materiel 
Division  to  obtain  for  Air  Corps  use  a 
synthetic  compound  which  would  ade- 
quately tak^  its  place.  The  Industry 
was/ana '^^ens  of  samples  tested  in 
the  Wright  Field  laboratories  with  but 
indifferent  success.  After  several 
years  a material  was  discovered  which 
extensive  testing  proved  not  only  equal- 
ed but  surpassed  the  genuine  rubber  in 
every  essential  characteristic.  This 
I material  was  a commercial  product  known 
as  ”Duprene." 

Experiments  were  started  immediate- 
ly in  applying  the  compound  to  cotton 
fabric  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
adequate  balloon  fabric  to  supplant  the 
genuine  rubberized  fabric.  In  the  mak- 
ing of  balloon  fabric  two  plies  of 
cloth  laid  at  oblique  angles  are 
”doubled’*  or  made  homegeneous  by  inter- 
posing a layer  of  rubber.  This  method 
was  not  changed  except  that  the  syn- 
thetic rubber  was  substituted  for  the 
genuine.  Extensive  laboratory  as  well 
as  exposure  rack  tests  were  conducted. 
Samples  were  exposed  for  eight  months 
to  the  weather  with  monthly  examina- 
tions to  determine  degree  of  deprecia- 
tion as  to  strength  and  gas  diffusion 
characteristics.  At  the  end  of  eight 
months  a slightly  higher  tensile 
strength  than  before  was  shown  on  the 
1 testing  machine,  and  the  gas  escapage, 
which  with  rubberized  cloth  was  from 


15  to  19  liters  per  square  meter,  was 
but  from  1 to  3 liters  in  2I4.  hours. 

With  these  amazing  results  on  sam- 
ples to  encourage  them,  Wright  Field 
engineers  determined  that  it  would  be 
well  to  try  out  the  new  fabric  in  a 
full-size  observation  balloon.  De- 
veloped in  conjunction  with  the  In- 
dustry about  200  pounds  of  synthetic 
rubber  compoxmd  were  required.  Even 
the  cement  and  tape  used  in  seams  and 
for  patching  are  of  the  same  synthetic 
materials.  In  balloon  structures 
seams  must  test  out  as  strong  as  the 
fabric  itself.  Seam  tests  were  car- 
ried out  at  high  temperatures,  as  in 
the  case  of  rubber,  using  synthetic 
cement.  It  was  found  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  seam  was  the  same  as 
that  for  rubber  cement  and  was  equal 
to  the  strength  of  the  homogeneous 
material.  This  point  was  proved  in 
testing  many  samples  at  elevated 
temperatures . 

When  the  balloon  was  constructed, 
in  lieu  of  a high  temperature  test, 
it  was  inflated  with  air  and  exposed 
to  bright  sunlight  for  two  days  be- 
fore inflation  with  hydrogen.  In- 
stead of  deterioration  it  was  foxmd 
that  the  seam  strength  had  increased. 

In  its  service  testing  the  C-3  observa- 
tion balloon  has  been  used  in  the 
Second  Army  Maneuvers  in  Michigan, 
been  moved  about  the  country  other- 
wise, and  shown  excellent  durability 
and  gas-holding  indications. 

The  life  of  a balloon  constructed 
of  genuine  rubber  is  usually  about 
one  year.  In  the  synthetic  rubber 
balloon  a definite  and  worthwhile 
increase  in  this  period  is  anticipated. 

This  development  has  led  to  that  of 
an  all-purpose  synthetic  rubber-coated 
hose  which  is  impervious  to  the  deteri- 
orating qualities  of  coolants,  gaso- 
line, oil,  or  other  chemical  solvents. 


m 

t 

at  any  temperature  encountered  in  practice. 

When  an  experimental  organization  in  search  of  a substitute  finds  one  not 
only  ”just  as  good"  but  very  decidedly  better,  it  is  a happy  surprise  indeed. 
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PhOCUHiLnEnT  Oj  ARIv.Y  AInChAPT  DUnlhG  1936 


The  Secretary  of  ¥ar,  Honorable. Ka: 


H.  Woodring,  announced' recently 


ry 

that  505 

airplanes  Kad  been  delivered  to  the  Army 
Air  Corps  by  contractors  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1936.  This  is  the  largest 
number  of  aurplanes  which  has  ever  been 
delivered  during  any  year  since  the 
adoption  of  modern  all-metal  construc- 
tion. Tiiis  simple  statement  of  fact, 
hov/ever,  by  no  means  gives  the  v/hole 
story. 

The  cost  of  the  airplanes  necessary  to 
equip  a properly  balanced  air  force  of  a 
given  airplane  strength  has  been  increas-, 
ing  steadily  ever  since  the 
probably  continue  to  do  so. 
crease  in  cost  has  been  due 
cipal  causes: 

^irst,  it  costs  more  to  build  a large 
airplane  than  a small  one. 


the  manufacture  of  many  odd  shapcsj  in 
order  to  attain  the  best  streamlining. 


bar,  and  v/ill 
This  in- 
to four  prin- 


de- 

ilie 

to 


Second,^  the  proportion  of  Bombers  . ; 
(large  airplanes)  to  Pursuit  (small  air-  I 
planes)  has  been  increasing  steadily  I 
from  the  proportion  of  about  one  Bombard-j 
ment  airplane  to  four  Pursuit  airplanes  i 
in  1926  to  about  11  Bomba, rdment  air-  i 

planes  to  9 Pursuit  airplanes  at  the  j 

present  time.  The  principal  underlying 
reasons  for  this  are  that" close  xhirsuio 
support  of  modern  leng-range  Bombardnient 
ca.n  no  longer  be  provided  clear  to  the 
target,  and  that  the  high  speed  and  the 
great  defensive  fire  power  of  modern 
Bombers  make  close  support  by  large  num- 
bers of  Pursuit  airplcuies  no  longer  so 
vitally  necessary  as  heretofore.  Our 
Pursuit,  which  are  thereby  relieved  of 
this  defensive  mission,  become  a.vailable 
for  use  in  the  defense  of  ouf  own  forces 
against  the  attack  of  hostile  aircraft. 

Third,  since  the  .. orld  ,Var  there  has  j 
been  a progressive  development  from  the  ! 
wood-v.'ire-fahric  biplane  through  welded  I 
steel  tubular  construction  to  hhe  miodernj 
rive^ted  '’dural”  monoplane.  To  achieve  j 
the  high  performance  recuired  in  modern  j 
aircraft  necessitates  meticulous  care  in' 
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counter-smik  rivets  and  the  elimination 
of  everj-"  other  possible  inpediment  to 
sn'iOoth  air  flow.  Tliis  all  requires 
large  expenditures  for  hea,vy  machine 
tools  and  elabora.te  dies,  jigs,  fixtures, 
etc.  - most  of  the  latter  equipment  be- 
ing useless  on  subseouent  contracts. 

To  secure  the  mazimurri.  value  from  the 
large  expenditure  which  the  contractor 
has  made  for  such  ecuipment  the  Secre- 
tary 01  v.’ar  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
lettinj;  large  airplane  contracts  for 
livery  durin^  a period  of  tv/o  years, 
saving  thereby  effected  is  passed  on 
the  Goverrmflent,  and  he  has  thus  been 
able  to  secure  the  maxiuTum  number  of 
modern  aircraft  for  the  money  expended. 

fourth,  in  adaition  to  the  cost,  which 
i.s  inherent  in  the  construction  of  the 
airplane  itself,  the  modern  military  air- 
plane requires  many  instruments  and‘ much 
, e-uipment  scarcely  thought  of  15  yea,rs 
iago.  for  instance,  at  the  close  of  the 
I .>orld  ..ar,  a pilot  vdio  wanted  on  his  in- 
j struinent  boara  more;  than  a compass,  alti- 
! meter,  tachometer  and  water  thermometer 
jwas  considered  just  a little  eccentric, 
j Today,  a niodern  tvvo— ennined  military  air- 
I plane _^may  have  over  five  times  that  num- 
I ber  01  instiuments,  controls,  etc.  cost- 
j ing  over  ipOjOOO,  and^will  also  have  flaps, 
! brakes,^  complete  radio  eauipment,  and 
many  otxier  devices  not  in  use  on  military 
aircraft  of  the  post-war  period. 

for  the  money  being;  expended  toda"'’  for 
modern  Army  aircraft  the  Goverrmient"  could 
buy  almost  twice  as  many  planes  of  the 
models  of  10  years  ago,  but  the  modern 
planes  a,re  many  times  more  effective. 

The^same  condition  has  occurred  in 
Duilding  construction.  Eor  instance,  a 
modern  home  with  electric  lights,  gas-hot 
wat er ^iurnace,  three  baths,  asbestos  in- 
sulations and  air  conditioning  costs  sev- 
eral times  What  the  same  size  house  would 
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have  cost  our  ijrandf athers,  hut  we  are 
raore  than  willing  to  pay  for  the  increas-' 
ed  coroiort  provided  hy  modern  construc- 
tion. Similarly,  our  modern  Army  air- 
craft, manned  a'nd_  maintained  hy_an  air 
force  properly  balanced  in  all  its  com- 
ponent parts  are  much  more  effective 
than  a force  ox  miany  times  that  nvanber 
of  obsolete  aircraft. 

Our  aircraft  designers  are  second  to 
none.  Our  plane  industry  can  and  does 
build  the  best  airplanes  in,  the  would 
today.  It  has  been  and  will  continue  to 


be  the  policy  of  the  Army  to  provide  the 
Air  Corps  with  the  best  eouipment  avail- 
able - the  amount  of  such ’^equipment  be-  f. 
ing  limited  to  that  procurable" with  ap- 
preprinted  funds. 

for  each  dollar  expended  on  Army  avia- 
tion the  country  is  getting  a greater 
value  in  national  Defense  per  dollar  ex- 
pended than  ever  before.  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  permit  a craze  for 
mere  nrunbers  to  force  us  to  accept  less 
effective  aircraft,  although  a greater 
number  could  be  procured  for  the  money. 


_P  U A S U IT  A V I A T 1 0 n 
hy  the  Langley  field  CorresT)ondent 


There  are  in  this  country  today  three 
Pursuit  Groups,  the  first.  Eighth  and 
Twentieth.  All  are  a part  of  the  Gener- 
al Headiouarters  Air  force.  During  the 
expansion  of  the  Air  Corps,  the  Eighth 
Pursuit  Group  v;as  male  an  active  operat- 
ing unit  and  stationed  at  nangley  field, 
Va.  It  was  composed  of  three  fighting 
souadrons,  a Headquarters  Scuadron  and 
the  administrative  personnel  who  are  de- 
signated as  Group  Headauarters  Suuadron. 
In  addition  to  these,  fixe  37th  Attack 
Souadronhas  been  attached  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  only.  Since  Attack  tac 
tics  differ  from  Pursuit  tactics,  we 
leave  the  explaining  of  Attack  to  those 
who  are  better  Qualified  to  explain  it. 

The  three  fighting  units  of  the  Group 
are  designated  as  the  35rd,  36th  and 
36th  Pursuit  Scuadrons.  These  Souadrons 
were  first  organized  in  the  Spring  of 
1917,  and  r/ere  sent  to  f ranee  in  the 
late  sui'nmer.  There  they  established  and 
became  an  important  part  of  the  American 
flying  School  at  Issoudun.  V/liat  is  now 
the  Headciuarters  Souadron  was  formed 
from  the  old  58th  Service  Squadron.  This 
organization  went  to  f ranee  "in  the 
spring  of  1918,  and  was  actually  employ- 
ed in  three  sectors  at  the  front,  name- 
ly; Lorraine,  St.  kihiel  and  iv.euse- 
Argonne. 

Since  its  organization,  the  Jiiighth 
Pursuit  Group  has  engag'ed  in  cuite  a num- 
ber of  maneuvers.  The  first  of  these 
Was  the  Air  Corps  Command  and  Staff  Ex- 
ercises in  California  in  1933.  next 
came  the  gunnery  exercises  near  iwiami, 


in  the  i'jew  England  States.  This  was  a 
most  severe  test,  carried  on  d.uring  a 
good  old-fashioned  hew  England  winter. 
This  past  summer  all  Squadrons  of  the 
Group  held  field  exercises  at  Virginia 
Beach, 

At  present  the  Eighth  Pursuit  Group 
is  eouipped  with  Curtiss  P6-S* s and 
Consolidated  PB2-A' s 


ratiier  sniall, 
pov/ered  with 

* rrn 


The  PS-E'  s a.re 


single-seater  biplanes, 
Curtiss  "Conoueror"  en- 
gines. Tliis  engine  develops  about  675 
horsepower,  and  uses.  Prestone  instead 
of  water  for  the  cooling  liouid.  The 
will;  PBc-A's  are  a much  later  development. 

They  are  two-passenger,  low  wing  mono- 
planes, powered  with  supercharged  Curtiss' 
"Conqueror**  engines.  Supercharging  and 
certain  ouher  improvements  have" made 
these  engines  produce  700  horsepower. 

All  of  the  personnel,  from  the  Group 
Commander  down  to  the  buck  privates,  are 
constantly  working  together"  to  maintain 
efficiency  and  morale  so  that  in  the 
event  of  war  they  may  fulfill  the  mntto 
of  the  Eighth  Pursuit  Group  - ** Attack 
and  Conouer." 

oOo 
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florida,  in  January,  1934.  In  the  fol- 
January,  the  Group  staged  an 


lowing 

aerial 

Area, 


war*'  throughout  the  4th  Corps 


which 


is  comprised  of  most  of  the 
Gulf' and  Southern  Atlantic  States.  Af- 
ter a short  breathing  spell,  the  Group 
again  moved  into  the  field  during  the 
summer  of  1935,  using  the  Ea-tional  Guard 
airdrome  at  Virginia  Beach  as  its  base, 
following  t]iis  came  the  concentration  of 
all  units_Qf  the  Second  Wing  at  Langley 
field.  Infebruary,  1936,  some  of  the 
personnel  from  the  Eighth  Pursuit  Group 
took  part  in  the  v/inter  test  operations 


Hodges,  who  flew  to 
as  observers  at  the 
rain 


he  Headquarters  of  the  General  Head- 
quarters Air  force,  Langley  field,  Va.  , 
was  represented  at  the  All  American  Air 
maneuvers  by  a delegation  of  four  Lengley 
ield  officers  headed  by  Major  Jsuaes  P. 

iviiami,  f la.  , to  act 
Meet.  Due  to  the 
and  low  ceilings  which  visited  the 
eastern  seaboard,  hundreds  of  aircraft 
from  all  over  the  country  v/ere  nnable  to 
reach  iviiami  in  time  for  the  maneuvers. 
Hence  the  Arsenicker  Ball,  the  military 
fete  held  annually  for  Air  Corps  offi- 
cers, was  attended  by  few  honor 
Colonel  Hugh  J.  Knerr,  Chief  of 
of  the  GHQ,  Air  force,  then  on  leave  at 
Miami,  was  elected  Chief  War  Hawk  at  th® 
ball.  Incidentally,  Major  Hodges  report- 
ed that  Colonel  Knerr  was  doing  well 
with  the  rod  and  reel,  recently  hooking:  a 
47-pound  sail  fish. 
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guests. 

Staff 


SECBETAEY  OE  aAE  Pi:i£SEi\iTS  D.F.C.  TO  GEi.\!EitkL  AHiMOLD 


For  liis  achievement  in  leauiin§,  a re- 
marhably  successful  flight  of  ten  Army 
airplanes  from  Washington,  D. C.,  to 
Fairbanks,  Alaslca.  and  return,  during 
the  s-oiDuier  of  1934,  Brigadier  General 
Henry  H.  Arnold,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps,  was  presented  on  January  5th 
with  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross.  The 
resentation  v;as  made  by  the  Hon-  Harry 
. V/oodriiv,  Secretary  of  War. 

General  Arnold  is  one  of  the  Army's 
pioneer  aviators  and  has  to  his  credit 
many  noteworthy  aerial  accomplishments. 

He  has  been  flying  for  a Quarter  of  a 
century  and  is  still  rated  as  one  of  the 
best  of  the  country's  military  pilots. 

He  is  a native  of  Gladwyne,  Panna.,  and 
a graduate  of  the  United  States  A.ilitary 
Academy''  of  the  class  of  1907.  General 
Arnold  received  his  first  instruction  as 
an  aviator  from  Orville  and  t'ilbur  Wright 
the  inventors  of  the  airplane. 

In  pinning  the  decoration  on  General 
Arnold,  .ir.  '.-oodring  said; 

"..ith  great  personal  pleasure  I wish 
to  present  to  you  in  helialf  of  the 
Presidexit  this  Distinguished  Flying- 
Cross.  Tliis  award  is  made  by  reason  of 


your  magnificent  leadership  in  the  great 
flight  of  ten  Army  airplanes  to  and  from 
Alaska.  However,  it  serves  also  to  call 
attention  to  your  long  and  brilliand  re- 
cord of  flying  achievements  which  began 
a Quarter  of  a century  ago  and  still 
continues. 

As  a pioneer  aviator  twenty-five  years 
SL.^0  you  were  a conteuporary  of  the 
right  Brothers,  Glenn  Curtiss  and 
others,  whose  inventions  and  experiments 
first  conouered  the  air.  Among  your  as- 
sociates Were  many  brilliant  and  daring 
flyers  who  long  since  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  the  advancement  of 
the  science_^of  flight.  Among  your  early 
aiiiazing  achievements  was  a successful 
cross-country  flight  of  a dozen  stiles 
that  won  for  you  the  coveted  ...achay 
j Trophy.  At  that  time  this  v>(as  a greater 
] feat  than  a round-the-world  flight  v/ould 
I be  today. 

I i axil  sure,  General,  that  I spealz  not 
1 only  for  your  associates  in  the  Army, 

I but  also  for  all  Americans,  in  congratu- 
! latin^  you  on  this  well  deserved  award 
I and  in  expressin;^  the  hope  that  the 
country  will  continue  to  he.ve  your  snlen- 
•did  service  for  many  years." 


— oOo — 
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G ri,i\]  H'.Haii  PHATT  BECOiviES  Pjiiiu-.Ai«EA\ii'  urcIGADTEB.  GLn'EiiAL 
By  the  Langley  Field  Correspondent 


Tlie  first  A.rmy  Air  Corps  officer  to_  | 
achieve  the  distinction  of  bein;_  appoint-i 
ed  e.  permanent  general  officer  of  fhe  i 
line  of  the  Army  is  Brigadier  General  I 
Henry  C.  Pratt,  couimanding  the  Second  j 
'Wing  of  the  General  Eeadouarters  Air  : 
Force.  General  Pratt's  appointment  as  i 
a Brigadier  General,  with  rank  from  Jan-  j 
uary  I,  1937,  was  announced  in  W'ar  De-  i 
partment  Special  Orders  of  that  date.  He  I 
was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Air  Corps  i 
in  his  present  position  as  Wing  Coumiand-  j 
er,  Second  '.<ing,  GHQ,  Air  Force,  Langley  i 
Field,  ?a.  i 

This  enpointmient  of  an  Air  Corps  offi-  j 
cer  marks,  in  a general  way,  the  comii^g  i 
of  age  of”  the  Air  Corps  as  an  arm  of  the  ' 
service  to  contain  officers  with  suffici-i 
ent  service  to  be  eligible  for  such  ap-  j 
pointment.  | 

General  Pratt  v/as  horn  at  Fort  Stanton,! 
new  i-.iexico,  September  2,  183c;.  He  was  ! 
appointed  to  the  United  States  iv.ilitary  I 
A-cademy  from  V, iscoxisin  on  August  1,1900,  j 
and  upon  graduation  on  June  15,  1904,  v/asi 
appointed  o.  second  lieutenant  of  Cavalry.  | 
He  was  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant  on 
kerch  30,  1911;  to  Captain,  July  1,1916; 
to  A.ajor,  i-.egular  Army,  July  1,  19c,0;  to 
Lieut.  Colonel,  June  20,  1928,  and  to 
Brigadier  General,  temporary,  July  17, 
1930.,  He  was  relieved  froin  duty  as  As- 
sistant Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  cn  July 
IS,  1934,  and  reverted  to  his  regular 
rani:  of  nieut.  Colonel.  On  march  2,1955, 
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he  v/as  again  appointed  Brigadier  General, 
t emporary. 

Genere-.l  Pratt  first  served  with  the 
4th  Cavalry  at  Fort  Leavexiworth,  Hansas, 
until  October  15,  1904,  when  he  v/as 
transferred  to  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  where  he  v/as  on  duty  until 
September  5,  1905.  He  then  served  at 
Fort  Snelling,  iviinn.  , to  April  9,  1909. 

He  was  aide  to  President  Taft  and  assis- 
tant to  Officer  in  Charge  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  part  of  vdiich 
time  he  served  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

He  was  aide  to  i..ajor  General  Arthur 
u;urray  at  ashing  ton,  D.C.,  to  march  9, 
1912.  Upon  his  relief  from  that  detail, 
he  continued  on  duty  at  the  Presidio 
witn  the  1st  Cavalry,  to  i.iay,  1913.  I.e 
then  served  at  Yosemite  Valley  to  i.MOvem- 
ber,  1915;  and  at  the  Presidio  of  ..lonte- 
rej,  Calif.,  'until  December  31,  1915, 

He  was  aide  to  Brigadier  General  George 
Bell,  Jr,,  at  San  Antonio,  to  lyiay  15, 
1916,  and  at  SI  rase,  Texas,  to  October, 
1916,  when  he  became  Assistant  Adjutant 
of  the  wl  Paso  District,  serving  as  such 
until  iuarch  15,  1917. 

Ordered  to  Hawaii  in  luarch,  1917,  Gen- 
eral Pratt  Was  assit^ned  to  d'aty  v/ith  the 
4th  Cavalry  av  Schofield  Barracks.  He 
was  transferred  to  the  Signal  Corps  for 
duty  with  the  Aviation  Section  on  Au.^ust 
5,  1917,  but  continued  on  duty  with  the 
4th  Cavalry  until  October  5 1917.  ke- 

( Continued  on  Page  4 
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THE  SECOEI'  BQi\£ABDh,£.iiT  GROUP 
By  the  Langley  Field  Correspondent 


Ihe  2nd  BomDardment  Group,  GEQ,  Air 
Force,  was  organized  at  koulon,  __France, 


September  10,  1918.  It  consisted  of  the 


96th,  ?0th  and  11th  Da,y  Bombardu.ent 
Squadrons,  the  4G4th  Construction  Scuad- 
ron  and  the  12th  Photo  Section. 

The  9Sth  Souadron  was  the  veteran  of 
the  organization,  for  it  had  been  engag- 
ed in  offensive  operations  against  the 
Germans  since  nay  18,  1918.  On  Septem- 
ber 18,  1918,^  tlie  166th  Bombardir'ent 
Souadron  (whic?'h  later  became  the  49th, 
now  a unit  of  the  Second  Bombardment 
Group)  joined  the  Group  to  complete  the 
organization. 

The  record,  of  the  Group  in  action,  was 
an  enviable  one.  It  participated  in  the 
operations  in  the  Toul  Sector,  Lorraine, 


■peaceful  homes  and  ou.iet  villages,  and 
icncw  that  the  officers  and  men  who  are 
flying  and  maintaining  them  are  devoting 
their  lives  and  sincerest  efforts  to 
keep  this  peacePal  land  safe  frum  the 
blight  of  war.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the'  continue'd  and  efficient  training  in 
navigation,  bombing  and  gimnery,  and  for 
the  roarin^  motors  in  the  thrilling  for- 
mations that  slide  so  easily  through  the 
skies. 

— --oOo-— 


Line  Appointment  for  General  Pratt 

^fCont  inue'd  "f'ro’m  Page  6 ") . 


St.  kihiel,  and  the  Argonne-ivieuse  first 


and  second'  offensives.  The  results  ob- 
tained in  the  face  of  difficulties,  due 
to  obsolete  ecuipment  and  the  superior 
enemy  ''Circuses*’  which  were  thrown  into 
the  fight  against  them,  are  testified  to 
in  the  nomerous  citations  which  the 
Group  received. 

The  Group  was  ordered  disbanded  on  De- 


c einb 
zat 


turnin^i  to  the  United  States  the  latter 
part  of  October,  1917,  he  served  at 
kelly  Field,  Texas,  to  November  13,  1917, 
After  duty  as  Post  Adjutant  at  Call 
Field,  Wichita,  Texas,  to  January  26, 
1918,  he  served  with  the  Division  of 
Military  Aeronautics  at  Washington  until 
October  10,  1918,  when  he  sailed  for 
France_and  was  on  temporary  duty  with 
the  A. L.F.  in  connection  with  special 
aviation  uatil  December  4,  1913)  Return- 


ber  12,  1918,  but  the  final  demobili-  i ing  to  the  United  States  the  same  month, 
ion  took  place  in  Febiuary,  1919,  at  i he  became  a member  of  the  Board  of  Organ- 


iviitcliel  Field,  Lew?  York.  It  was  reorgan-i  izatioii-  at  Washington,  on  which  he  serv- 
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ized  at  Filin: ton  Field,  Houston,  Teia-S,  i ed  to  January  13, 

4^  Ik j,  1 oTn  T,,  1 n 4-i-v  ^ \ ir  r.l  1 -sv  o 


He  coiHinanded 


in  August,  1919.  In  Juxie  of  1922  the 
Group  was  transferred  to  Langley  Field, 
where  it  has  since  become  a part  of  the 
life  of  Tidewater,  Virginia. 

The  peace-time  accomplishments  of  the 
Group  do  not  need  to  be  recited  to  the 
people  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia.  Too 
well  they  recall  the  great  massedilights 


of  the  period  1926  to  1929,  when  the 


Squadrons  derr.onstrated  their  ability  to 
operate  swiftly  and  accurately  either  on 
this  coast  or  the  Vsest  coast  within  a 
few  hours  after  concentration  orders 
Were  received. 

Errands  oi  mercy  have  been  performed 


j kelly  Field  to  .viarch  15,  1919,  and  then 
j served  with  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
I Air  Service  until  August,  1919,  part  of 
I which  time  he  was  Assistant  and  Acting 
■ Executive. 

! General  Pratt  attended  the  General 
j Staff  College,  Washington,  D.G.,  to  June 
I 30,  IG-iO,  and  daring  the  Three  months 
I following  he  commanded  kelly  Field.  Af- 
ter duty  as  Air  Officer  of  the  8th  Corps 


Area,  Fort  Sau',  Houston,  Texas,  to  Apr  il 
25,  1921,  he  attended  ihe  advanced  bom- 


! barduient  training  course  at  Kelly  Field, 

I graduating  on  June  30,  1921.  Completing 
' the  course  at  the  School  of  the  Line  at 


willingly  and  often  in  the  face  of  great  iFort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  June,  1922, 
danger'J’  as  witness  the  relief  Tangier  | as  a distinguished  graduate,  he  next 
and  Smith  Islands,  which  were  ice-bound  i completed  the  oiie-year  course  at  the 
this  past  winter,  causing  a serious  food  i General  Staff  School_at  Fort  Leavenworth 

c?T')  n v»  Q rr  jri  * 4-Vi  W.'^  v*  ! I it'' T*  1 t".  T Tl  2 A-hT  Q f*.  *1  IQ  Qn  4*1^  yCi  rsY^  a. 


shortage;  and  the  heroic  work  of  iv^ajor 
Barney  Giles,  Lieut.  Patrick,  Staff 
Sgt.  Haiiiilton  end  Corporal  Connor,  in 
the  rescue  of  C.C.C.  men  stranded  at 
night  on  ice  floes  in; terrible  weather, 
for  which  these  peace-time  heroes  V7ere 
awarded  the  richly  deserved  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross. 

Upon  the  advent  of  the  GHQ,  Air  Force, 
the  methods  of  operation  and  the  equip-  i 
ment  available  increased  in  efficiency 
the  work_oi  an  organization  whose  histo- 
ry v;as  rich  and  v/hose  morale  was  of  the 
high  calibre  that  made  this  unit  so  out- 
standing during  the  trying  days  of  the 
World  War. 

So  today^  the  citizens  of  the  Peninsula 
may  see  swift  ships  speeding  over  their 
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! (graduating  August  l5,  1923)  and  the  one- 
I year  course  at  the  Army  War  College, 


graduating  on  J'one  30,  1924. 

General  Pratt  was  Chief  of  the  Train- 
ing and  War  Plans  Division,  Office  of 
the  Chief  of ^ the  Air  Corps,  to  ^ay  31, 
19<c;85  follo'win^  which  lie  cou'imanded  the 
post  of  ivatchel  Field,  Ordered  to 

duty  in  Hawaii  in  July,  1929,  he  served 
as  Department  Air  Officer  to  J'uly  19, 
1930,  when  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Com- 
manding Officer  of  Wright  Field,  Ohio, 

On  March  10,  1935,  he  assumed  couvnand  of 


the  Second  ting,  deneral  Headquarters  I 

h A ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ J ^ ^ ^ 1 


Air  Force,  the  headquarters  of  Wiiicli  is 

T ^ 1 'i?  A A ^ 4_  ...  J- 


at  Langley  Field,  Va, , where  he  is  at 


present  serving  in  that  capacity. 
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LAiMDli\iGS  WITHOUT  WHEELS 


As  the  Selfridge  Field  i\iews  Letter 
Correspoi'ident  v/himsically  puts  it,  fur- 
ther test  of  the  advisability  of  landing 
a PB-2A  with  wheels  in  the  retracted  po- 
sition was  a recent  occurrence.  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  1st  Lieut,  hurray  p.  wood- 
bury,  en  route  to  Fort  LeavenT\rorth,Kans. 
in  an  airplane  of  this  type  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging,  in  a tactical  problem, 
was  flying  at  about  2,000  feet  and  hxad 
reached  a |)Osition  about  50  miles  east 
of  Fort  Leavenv/orth  when  the  engine 
’’threw”  connecting  rods  in  both  banks  of 
ho.  2 cylinder,  causing  dense  smohe  and 
a.pparent  fire. 

Lieut.  Woodbury  at  once  adjusted  the 
stabilizer,  throttled  the  motor  back  and 
called  to,  his  passenger  to  ’’bail  out.” 
The  latter,  private  P.G.  ?aughan,  3rd 
Air  Base  Scuadron,  without  hesitati9n 
climbed  over  the  side  and  hung  by  his 
hands  along  the  fuselage.  At  this  mo- 
ment, Lieut.  Woodbury,  v/ho  v/as  out  on 
the  wing  beside  the  coclq)it,  decided 
there  v»'as  no  fire  and  that  he  would  at- 
tempt a forced  lending.  He  motioned 
Private  Vaughan  back  into  the  coc!:p)it, 
but  the  latter  was  Uxiable  to  get  back 
and  dropped  free, 

Lieut.  Woodbury  managed  to  get  back 
into  the  cockpit  and,  in  a shower  of  oil 
and  smoke,  set  the  plane  down  on  its 
belly  in  a small  plowed  field. 

Possibly,  under  the  stress  of  the  oc- 
casion, Lieut.  Woodbury  had_ no _ time  ro 
lower  the  lending  wheels,  it  is  more 
than  likely,  however,  that,  finding^ no 
suitable  landinj^  plsce  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. he'. calculated  a "belly  landing” 
in  a small  area  would  oe  the  safest  ai'- 
ter  all,  as  the  plane  w/ould  smid  along 
the  ground  for  only  a short  distance, 
whereas  a landing  on  the  wheels  might 
result  in  their  strix:ing  a rough  spot, 
with  consecuent  nosin.-:  over  of  the  plane 
injury  to  himself  and  greater  demage  to 
the  airplane. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  plane  suffered 
no  damage  beyond  a bent  propeller  and  a 
crushed  prestone  radiator. 

Private  Vaughan,  in  the  meantime,  had 
opened  his  chute  about  100  feet  from  the 
ground  and  landed  safely.  It  was  his 
first  airplane  ride  since  enlisting. 

Vvhen  asked  why  he  delayed  so  long  in 
pulling  the  rip  cord,  he  unperturbedly 
replied  that  the  Supply  Sergeant  had 
told  him  not  to  lose  his  gloves  and  he 
had  a hard  time  finding  the  rip  cord 
with  them  on.  He  still  has  the  gloves 
and  also  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
to  get  away  v/ith_ ’’bailing  out”  of  the 
rear  seat  of  a PB-2.... 

Selfridge  Field  pilots  ere  high  in 
their  praise  of  Lieut,  v/oodbury's  cour- 
age and  coolness  under  the  circumstances 
Our  Correspondent  states  that  the  slight 
damage  suffered  by  the  airplane  was  k 
Lieut.  Woodiiurj'^S:  'first  .addiuend  in.  ap- 


proximately 3,000  hours  of  flying,  both 
military  and  comiuercial,  in  the  last  18 
j years,  and  that  the  conduct  of  both  the 
' pilot  and  passen^;.er  in  this  emergency  is 
! a credit  to  the  Air  Corps. 

I _ 

From  Eawa,ii  comes  another  story  of  a 
i safe  laiiding,  minus  wheels,  of  a B-12A 
j Bombardmient'“airplane.  Shortly  after 
! taming  off  from  Luke  Field  and  while 
i raisin^  the  'wheels,  the  right  wheel  as- 
! sembly^^f ell  off  and  hit  the  ground  in 
I the  rice  fields  near  Pearl  City.  Lieut, 
i Chester  P.  Gilger,  who  was  fly  in,.,  in 
1 formation  with  Lieut,  norman  L.  Ca.llish, 

I both  being  members  of  the  72nd  Bomba,rd- 
j ment  Squadron,  notified  the  latter  by 
radio  ox  the  ancident  and  also  called 
j the  gro'ond  station. 

I VHiat  will  he  do?  That  was  the  craes- 
tion  everyone  was  asking,  l/ould  he  land 
i in  the  water  near  Ford  island,  in  the 
i cane  field,  on  Luke  Field  or  'Vneeler 
i Field,  or  resort  to  his  parachute?  Lieut. 

I CaHlish  was  notified  to  use  his  own  judg- 
i ment.  However,  if  he  decided  to  land  on 
j the  ground,  it  was  recouiiiended  that  he 
i land  at  t', heeler  Field. 

! nnowing  that  belly  landings  had  been 
I made  numerous  times  without  serious  dam- 
j age  to  the  airplane  or  personnel,  Lieut. 

; Callish  chose  the  latter  course,  and 
I when  all  was  in  readiness  came  in.  and 
I made  a beautiful  landing  without  a bounce. 

! Tlie  tail  of  the  plane  rose  momentarily  as 
j he  hit  the  ground  and  then  settled  back 
! into  a nice  slide.  There  was  no  tendency 
to  ground-loop.  The  only  damage  done  was 
to  the  propeller  tips  and  to  tne  bomb-bay 
doors,, 

Lev/  propellers  v/ere  soon,  installed,  . and 
ti.e  plane  v/as  flown  back  to  Lulce  Field 
; for  repairs  by  the  Ha.waiian  Air  Depot, 
i oOo 

j i/ICE  GJIlG  id  A.i'i  0— <^5  ?LAi\iE 

: In  reading  accounts  of  various  flights 

i in  the  i-gev/s  Letter,  kelly  Field  desires 
I to  s'abmit  the  follov.-ing  as  a mark  for 
I others  to  shoot  at,  in  viev/  of  the  fact 
I that  it  was  performed  with  olsolescent  - 
j pouipj..ent  ~ an  0-25. 

I Captain  n.  E.  kandall,  on  an  extexided 
j navigation  training  flight  betv/een  class- 
I es  recently,  _v/as  delayed  by  bad  v/eather 
I at  Boston,  in  order  to  be  back  for  the 
I beginning  of  the  ne'vv  class  on  ...onday  morn- 
I ing,  he  departed  from  Boston  at  7:15  a.m. 
j on  Sunday,  and  began  bucking  head  \/inds 
I which  prevailed  during  the  remainder  of 
the  flight  to  kelly  Eield.  Alter  bei.‘ag  de- 
layed two  hours  in  Lew  York,  he  pushed 
steadily  'nomev/ard.  Dajdi^fnt  waned  one 
hour  east  of  A.axivell  Field,  and  t.ne  re- 
mainder of  the  flight  v/as  made  alter 
dark,  arriving  at  Kelly  Field  at  2:30  a.m. 
monciay  morning.  Continuous  radio  communi- 
■ cation  was  maintained  v/ith  Air  Corps  and 
Dept,  of  Coiimerce  stations  BOfo  ofthetiine. 
5-  ■ V-7197,  A.G. 


COLOiviBiM  TfiOPHY  FHESEi'WED  TO  3RD  GROUP 


Barksdale  Field,  Shreveport^  La.,  was  j 
the  scene  on  Decemher  9th  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Coloirhian  Trophy  to  the 
Third  Attack  Group,  GHQ,  Air  Force ^ hy 
Major  General  Franl'C  M.  Andrews,  Air  - 
Corps.  This  heautifol  silver _ Trophy, 
which  was  presented  to  the  United  States 
hy  Major  Benjamin  Mendez,  of  the  j 

Colomhian  Air  Force,  in  the  name  of  the  j 
Republic  of  Colomhia,  is  to  he  awarded  j 
annually  to  the  Group  of  the  GHQ,  Air  ! 

Force  having  the  lowest  accident  rate  j 
per  thousand  hours  of  flying  for  the  pre- 
ceding training  year.  The  Third  Attack  ! 
Group  became  the  first  custodian  of  the  1 
Trophy  hy  virtue  of  having  had  only  two  ! 
accidents  in  9,193  hours,  a rate  of  .£18  | 
per  thousand  hours. 

General  Andrews  flew  from  Langley 
Field  to  Barksdale  Field  in  the  giant 
Douglass  couimand  transport.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  several  GHQ,  Air  Force  staff 
officers.  Private  Hiette  S.  Williams, his 
co-pilot,  and  a crew  chief.  The  General 
carried  the  Trophy  in  the  plane  with  him 
to  Barksdale  Field.  j 

In  his  speech  of  presentation,  General  | 
Andrews  sa.id  in  part:  i 

"A-ilitary  flying  is  a dangerous  profes-i 
sion.  Accidents  have  always  occurred  | 

and  will  continue  to  occur,  hut  a cer-  | 
tain  proportion  are  preventable.  We  of  | 
the  Air  Corps  gladly  accept  all  necessa-  ! 
ry  risks  and,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  j 
loved  and  respected  comrades,  we  ce.rry  j 

on.  ! 

In  the  past  few  years,  airplane  speeds  ; 
have  tremendously  increased,  due  princi-  ' 
pally  to  greater  horsepower  and  to  clean- 
er design.  Both  of  these  factors  have  j 
increased  the  danger  incident  to  flying,  | 
for  the  reasonsthat  greater  horsepower  i 
reouires  more  thorough  understanding  and  i 
greater  care  in  engine  operation^  clean-  j 
er  designs  have  raised  the  stalling  j 

sneed  and  recuired  the  installation  of  | 
flaps,  and  both  factors  have  Increased  i 
the  number  of  cockpit  gadgets  and  have  ! 
made  ’coclcpit  trouble'  something  that  j 
can  be  avoided  only  by  the  minutest  care  j 
and  attention  to  detail."  ^ j 

The  presentation  ceremony  was  followed  | 
by  an  inspection  of  the  personnel  of  the  | 
Third  Attack  and  Twentieth  Pursuit  j 

Groups,  and  by  an  aerial  review  of  both  i 
Groups  by  General  Andrews  and  Brigadier 
General  Gerald  C.  Brant,  Third  Wing  Com- 
mauder.  Shortly  thereafter,  General 
Andrews  and  his  staff  left  for  Langley 
Field,  where  he  resumed  his  duties  at 
General  Headquarters  Air  Force  Headquar- 
ters. 

oOo 

During  x'Jovember,  1936,  the  Engineering 
Department  of  the  San  Antonio  Air  Depot, 
Duncan  Field,  Texas,  overhauled  a total 
of  21  airplanes  and  75  engines  and  re- 
paired 17'planes  and  25  engines. 


FIELD  EXERCISES  BY  9TH  BOl^iB.  SQUADjIOH  J 

The  9th  Bombardiient  Squadron  recently  ^|j 
returned  to  Hamilton  Field  from  a most  y 
successful  field  exercise  at  Stockton, 
Calif.  Sixteen  officers,  five  Flying 
Cadets  and  ninety-five  enlisted  men,  par-  ■ 
ticipated,  and  a'" week  of  perfect  weafher 
made  possible  a diversified,  interesting  , 
and  complete  training  maneuver.  A very 
marJaed  improvement  in  field  technique  is 
being  accomplished  with  repeated  prac- 
tice. The  smoothness  of  operation  under 
field  conditions  is  the  result  of  the 
diligence,  enthlisiasm  and  hard  v/ork  of  j 
all  those  participating.  J 

Under  the  direction  of  Captain  K.  h. 
Walker,  the  9th  Bombardment  Squadron  par- i 
ticipated  in  practice  bombing,  formation  ; 
gunnery  and  interception  problems.  One  ;l 
of  the  most  interesting  missions  was  an  I 
attack  against  the  target  at  iviuroc  Dry 
Lake,  nine  B-lOB  airplanes loaded  with 
300-pound  "live"  bombs,  conaucted  the  j 
attack.  Both  day  and  night  flying  was  '' 
conducted,  and  every  mission  v/as  leatur-  ; 
ed  by  a practice  "Fog  Flying  Mission"  ' 
for  training  in  instrument  flight.  The  i 
procedure  for  this  valuable  training  is 
becoming  routine  for  this  Squadron.  At  i 
any  time  during  the  conduct  of  a mission, 
a fog:  condition  is  simulated.  The  squad- 
ron leader  will  announce  a compass  course! 
the  duration  of  the  flight  and  air  speed, 
after  which  each  pilot  of  the  formation  ^j| 
goes  "under  the  hood"  and,  at  one  minute'' 
interval  and  designated  altitudes,  pro-  ! 
ceeds  to  the  rendezvous.  With  practice,  : 
the  maneuver  is  easily  and  successfully  ' 
accomplished,  and  the  training  is  inval- 
uable. ; 

Baseball  and  volleyball  games,  gas  mask- 
drills,  and  song-s  around  night  camp  fires 
made  the  days  busy,  instiuctive  and  enter- 
taining. 

"The  Stockton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as 
Well  as  many  of  the  local  business  organ- ' 
izations  did  much  to  make  the  off  duty 
hours  most  enjoyable,"  says  the  hews 
Letter  Correspondent,  and  he  adds:  "We 
have  been  assured  that  the  welcome  sign  :! 
will  always  be  out  for  the  Air  Corps  at 
Stockton.'' 

oOo 

! 

The  last  few  weeks  of  the  past  year  ' 
were  busy  ones  for  the  members  of  the  7th 
Bombardment  Group  at  Hamilton  Field,  Calif. 
After  completing  maneuvers  in  the  Pacific 
i\iorthwest,  all  squadrons  returned  to 
their  base  and  we're  immediately  ordered 
to  take  to  the  field  in  individual  squad- 
ron maneuvers,  using  different  outlying 
fields  as  their  base  of  operations.  ^ 

Judging  from  reports  and  cOiTiments  by  ! 
the  personnel  of  all  tlie  squadrons,  much -ij 
benefit  was  derived,  both  in  military  M 
tactics  and  social  contact. 

oOo 
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THL  RC,..  & FK.  SQJJADitOi'^ , IIGHTH 

This  Sqaadron  was  organized  Se;pteiTi'b_er 
1,  1936.  ' The  components  from  which  the 
Souadron  was  created  consisted  of  the 
56th  Service  Sonadron,  the  old  Eeadraar- 
ters  Detaclnnent  of  the  8th  Piirsnit  Group 
and  various  other  units  stationed  at  the 
Langley  Field  Air  Base.  Under  the  pres- 
ent reduced  tables  of  orgEinization,  tlie 


Souadron  at  'Ghe  present  time  consists  of 
seven  officers  and  77  enlisted  nen.  Of 
this  number  of  officers,  four  are  mem- ^ 
bers  of  the  Group  Staff  and  three  are  in 
the  Headquarters  Squadron  proper. 

The  souadron  organization  as  it  is  set 
up  by  tables  of  organization  consists  of 
four  main  divisions  as  follows:  Group 

Headquarters  and  Gomiruni  cat  ions  Section,  , - • - ^ 

Headcuarters  Section,  Headoua,rters  Sque.d-|  loost  certain  metnod  of  ground  to  air 
ron,  'Fliglit  Section  and  Transportation  j conGrol  will  be  an  accomplished 

Section. 

First  Lieut.  John  L.  Bodle,  Air  Corps 
is  Comma.nding  Officer  of  Eq.  and  Ha. 

Souadron,  v'diile  1st  Lieut.  ’B.D.  Hale  is 
Adjutant  and  Flight  Conmander,  and  2nd 
Lieut.  Joseph  H.  Wilson,  Air  TLeserve, 


PURSUIT  GnOUP , GHQ,  AIE  FORCE 

ters.  A bi-motored,  low-win^  monoplane 
of  monocoque  constraction,  all  the’ 
wheels  are  fully  retractable  into  the 
fuselage.  It  has  two  V/right  "Whirlwind" 
tv,  in- row  motors  vnd  mounts  a 37  mm.  gun 
in  the  nose  between  the  motors. 

Two  officers  of  the  Squadron  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Groap  Intercept  Board  and 
are  working  daily  on  plans  and  methods 
to  accomplish  interceptions  by  Pursuit 
on  aircraft.  A great  deal  has  been 
learned  froEi  the  work  so  far,  and  the 
ability  of  the  Board  to  direct  and  plot 
aircraft  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  A system  has  been  worked  out 
and,  with  greater  training  on  the  part 
of  the  piloting  personnel,  a new  and  al- 


f act. 
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AiviATEUii  RADIO  STATIOn  AT  LAnGLEY  FIELD 


Supply  and  mess  Officer,  A.ssistant 
Flight  Commander  and  Transportation 
Officer. 

The  Group  Headcuarters  and  Comimnica- 


j Arrangements  have  been  completed  to 
I establish  an  Army  amateur  radio  station 
i at  Langley  Field,  Va,  , and  the  station 
j is  already  in  operation.  Personal  mes- 
j sages  uiay  be^  sent  anywhere  in  the  world 
tions  Section  furnishes  to  the  Group  Gom-i  at  no  cost  whatever.  The  service  will 
mander  all  the  personnel  to  operate  [not  be  used  for  official  purposes  but 

Group  Headcuai'ters,  such  as  administra-  i only  for  the  post  personnel  in  their  pri- 
tive  personnel,  operations,  engineering  j vate  coununiceotions. 

and  technical,  and  comruunications  person-|  .Hiile  delivery  is  net  guaranteed,  the 
nel  - 28  men.  | delivery  percentage  is  reasonable  cornpar- 

Eie  Headcuarters  Section  of  Headouar-  I ed  with  coL'merciai  service.  For  Panaina, 
ters  Scuadfon  constitutes  the  adiriihistra-| ‘Jest  Coast,  Haiwaii  and  the  PhilippineSj 
tive  personnel  of  the  Squadron  and  in-  i the  service  is  excellent,  with  deliveries 
eludes  the  First  Sergeant,  personnel  | nearly _ 100  percent.  For  China  and  Alaska 
clerks,.  Mess  Sergeant  and  cooks  - 14  men. j there  is  fair  service  in  4-8  hours. 

The  Flight  Section  has  the  direct  care  i In  general,  the  service  is  excellent 
and  responsibility  of  the  airplanes  as-  ito  all  large  cities.  Delays  occur  in  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  the  Group  Staff  of-jlivering  to  small  towns  where  no  amateur 
ficers.  All  classifications  of  trades  i station.  Army  or  civilian,  exists.  In 
specialists  are  carried  in  this  Section,  [the  latter  case,  the  messages  are  ma.iled 
such  as  Airplane  xviechanics,  Exigine  Me-  'from  the  station  nearest  the  destination, 
chanics,  Aircraft  netal  V/orker,  Aircraft  j Messages  to^China  must  be  sent  only  to 
Instrument  Mechanic,  Technical  Clerks,  jpersonnel  of  the  Anry,  navy  and  Marines, 
etc.  - 13  men  and  3 airplanes.  ' The  station  is  operated  voluntarily  by 

The  Transportation  Section  has  the  [Private  vi/illiam  E.  Stull,  after  his 
care  aixd  responsibility  of  all  the  tac-  jhours  of_re.^ular  duty,  on  the  official 
tical  transportation  assigned  to  the  lAruy  radio  net.  Private  Stull  is  wull- 
Group.  At  the  present  time  this  con-  i ing  to  handle  up  to  oO  messages  a day  in 
sists  of  27  pieces.  As  far  as  practic-  jthe  order  in  ?/hich  they  are  received. 

a'ble,  drivers  for  these  vehicles  are  fur-1  oOo 

nished  froiri  the  men  in  the  Section,  but  i 

when  the  Group  takes  the  field  as  a j . Ten  new  electric  gun  sights  have  been 

Group,  otherodrivers  have  to  be  brought  | installed  on  P-26's  of  the  17th  Airsuit 
from:  the  various  squadrons  -'Squadron,  Selfridge  Field,  Mich.,  for 

j service  test.  So  far,  tests  have  been 
I conducted  on  tow  targets  only,  due  to 
! the  fact  that  the  scheduled  gunnery  camp 
[at  Osc'-oda  was  cancelled.  The  annual  am- 
imunition  allowance  having  been  expended, 
iconsensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  favor- 
lable  concerning  the  new  sights,  and  they 
jare  expected  to  give  great  improvement 
in  firing  on  ground  targ’ets. 

oOo 


in  as  neede:’ 

16  men. 

So  much  for  the  organization  of  the 
Squadron.  Many  interesting  things  are 
daily  being  done  in  the  Souadron,  of 
which  a few  ir^ay  be  mentioned,  as  fol- 
lows : 

At  the_present  time  the  Squadron  is 
maintaining  an  XA-14  airplane  which  has 
been  loaned  to  the  Group  from  Wright 
Field  for  certain  tests  to  be  accomplish- 
ed under  the  direction  of  GHQ,  Headquar- 
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31  ST  BOwiBimi;iv.Ei^T  SQUiBEOl^  IE  iviAi'iEQVEIlS 

The  31st  BoinTDarcijiient  Squadron,  sta- 
tioned at  Eaii'il ton  Field,  Calif.,  recent- 
ly completed  its  ixidividual  _ maneuvers, 
using  as  the  base  of  operations  the  air- 
port located  at  Fresno,  Calif.  Supplies 
Were  transoorted  "by  plane  on  the  morning 
of  novemhef  3oth.  Camp  was  established 
and  a hot  supper  was  waiting  for  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  truck  train  v/hicli  airived 
after  dark. 

One  of  the  missions  called  for  the_ 
camouf lacging  of  one  of  the  planes.  The 
methods  used  to  hide  the  plane  will  not 
he  divulged,  hut  the  qo.estion  - "./as 
there  an  airplane  located  at  that _ spot," 
asked  hy  a member  of  the  Observation 
flight  sent  out  to  find  the  plane  leaves 
little  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  me- 
thods used.  The  remainder  of  the  maneuv- 
ers comprised  routine  Bombardment  mis- 
sions. 

During  the  maneuvers,  every  airplane 
wa,s  available  every  day,  this  being  made 
possible  by  the  hard  work  of  the  mainten- 
ance crew,  who  v.orked  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  simulating  wartime 
conditions.  Radio  contact  was  maintain- 
ed by  the  field  radio  station  with  Ramdl* 
ton  Field,  and  supplies  were  replenished 
without  delay. 

On  Sund8.y,  December  Gth,  the  Squadron 
held  open  house  for  the  City  of  Fresno. 

It  is  estimated  that  25,000  people  at- 
tended. "Too  much  cannoc  be  said  for  the 
hospitality  of  the  people  of  Fresno," 
comments  the  news  Lecter  Correspondent. 
The  members  of  the  Squadroxi  were  enter- 
tained by  ivir.  i.xAlpih'e,  a.  prominent  citi- 
zen of  the  comiviunity,  at  a dutch  supper. 

A grand  time  v/as  had  by  all.  The  offi- 
cers were  guests  at  a.  dinner  given  by 
the  Chamber  of  Comn'.erce.  Major  Taylor 
expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  31st 
Squadron  for  the  hospitality  extended  by 
the  City  of  Fresno. 

Camp  was  broken  on  December  8th,  and 
the  Squadron  returned  to  Hanilton  Field. 
The  ivianeuvers  were  very  profitable  to 
the  Squadron,  not  only  in  a military 
sense  but  socially  as  well,  for  many  new 
friends  v/ere  gained, 

oOo 

nEw  COi'.dviAEDFR  FOR  HAiviILT'On  FIELD 

Colonel  Davenport  Johnson  assumed  coui- 
mand  of  Haiwilton  Field  Air  Base  on  nevem- 
ber  19th,  so.cceeding  Colonel  C.L.  Tinker 
who,  after  completing  30  days  leave,  was 
scheduled  to  sail  for  Lew  York  and  theii 
proceed  to  Washington,  D.C,  , to  take  up 
his  ne¥/  duties  in  the  national  G-uard 
Bureau. 

^Colonel  Johnson  arrived  a„t  Earilbon 
Field  in  August  and  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  7th  Bombardment  Croup,  reliev 
ing  Col.  Tir/ker,  who  consmanded  borh  the 
base  and  Croup  forces.  Lieut.  Colonel 
G.E.  Stratemeyer  took  over  the  command 
of  the  7th  Bombardment  Group  recently. 
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Ii.TSR-ISLAnD  FLIGHTS  BY  72B  SQ^HADROh 


The  72nd  Bombardment  Squadron,  Major 
Idvi/al  H.  Edwards,  .4.ir  Corps,  Coirananding,^ 
took  off  from  Luke  Field,"!. H. , for  ' 
Hilo,  Island  of  Hawaii,  on  December  14th, 
with  seven  Keystone  Bombers,  two  BT's 
and  one  escort  Amphibian  on  one  of  the 
periodic  inter- island  training  flights. 

After  a battle  a,gainst  a EE  trade- 
wind  of  gale  force  for  4g-  hours,  the 
flight  landed  safely  at  its  destination, 
220  miles  away.  Anyone  who  ham  wrestled 
a walloping  B-4A  or  B-5A  across  the 
Alleghenies  on  a v/indy  day  will  have  a 
faint  idea  of  the  activities  of  the 
pilots  as  they  passed  the  lee  of  iwaui. 

The  following  day  was  spent  in  inspect-l 
ing  the  natural  wonders  of  Kila.uea 
Crater  and  its  surroundings.  On.  Decem- 
ber 16th,  the  Squadron  split  into  two 
flights,  five  Bombers  and  the  Amphibian 
returning  as ^ far  as  Suiter  Field,  Upolu 
Point,  Hawaii,  while  the  tw/o  remaining 
Bombers  and  the  BT's,  iloYm  by  pilots  who 
were  on  their  first  inter-island  flight, 
circled  the  island,  via  Morse  Field,  South 
: Cape,  where_a  landing  was  made  in  the 
I teeth  of  a 50  m.p.h.  gale. 

! Describing  the  tal:e-off,  an  observer 
! said,*  "The  Keystones,  v/hen  given,  the  gun, 

! raised  their  tails  to  the  position  of 
i 'Atbention'  and  then  j-umped  into  the 
iair."  Enroute  to  Upolu  Point  along  the 
I Kona  Point,  a water  spout  was  reported,  m 
\ Alter  gassing  at  Suiter  Field,  the  re-  ^ 
i formed  Squadron  took  off  and  arrived 
j at  Luke  Field  without  incident,  covering 
j the  180  miles  in  one  hour  and  30  minutes, 

I which  is  pretty  good  for  a Keystone,  as 
j veteran  pilots,  reminiscing  over  the 
I long  dead  past,  will  recall. 

I _Lieat,  Colonel  Milla.rd  F.  Harmon,  Jr., 

I Air  Corps,  who  recently  assumed  command 
'of  Lu.ee  Field,  accompanied  the  72nd  Bom- 
j bardment  Squadron  on  this  flight.  Tnis 
[was  his  first  visit  to  the  outlying 
I islands.  'Ihe^Colonel  did  not  v/aste  all 
[his  time  looming  down  the  empty  throats 
of  extinct  craters,  but  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  go  out  and  beg  a 
brace  of  pheasants. 

oOo 

The  11th  Bombarchrent  Squadron,  went  to 
Modesto,  Calif. , for  field  maneuvers, 
leaving  Hamilton  Field,  Calif.,  December 
4th  and  returning  on  the  lOth.  \Vh.ile 
there,  a bombing  problem  was  conducted, 
using  300-pound  demolition  bombs  on  a 
target  at  wruroc  Lake.  A gunnery  mission, 
several  combat  missions  and  some  night 
flying  completed  the  tactical  work  Jrom 
that  field. 

Ibaring  the  stay  at  Modesto,  the  Suiad- 
ron^was  very  fortunate  in  having  goo"d 
flying  weather  and  a neat,  well  organize 
camp.  The  City  of  Modesto  gave  excellen 
cooperation_  to  the  Squadron,  in  its  work 
and,  in  additioxi,  provided  everyone  with 
entertainment  during  the  off  duty  hou.^s. 
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GAS  COiMSIR.PTIOiM  TESTS  Oi  PBr-SA  J-IRPLADES 

The  DTth  Rirsuit  Smiadrpn,  GHQ,  Air 
Force,  Selfridge  Field,  kicn.  ,_Vi/as  re- 
cently engaged  in  gas  consomption  tests 
on  its  P3-2A  airplanes.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lieut.  W'.R.  Hunt,  over  50  hours 
of  flying  was  perfoniied  on  this  project. 
Data  was  obtained  for  different  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  also  on  air  speed  and 
manifold  pressure  at  various  altitudes. 
This  data  was  incorporated  in  a series 
of  elaborcite  charts  and  graphs.  All 
pilots  of  the  Squadron  ha.d  a hand  in  ob- 
taining this  data.  Some  of  the  flying 
missions  necessitated  the  use  of  oxygen 
at  the  higher  altitudes. 

At  this  writing  the  27th  Squadron  is 
busiljx  eiigaged  in  malcing  preparations 
for  the  v/inter  tests  which  have  been 
held  in  the  past  for  quite  a number  of 
years.  Just""’ now  nothing  dei  initely  ^ can 
be  stated  as  to  where  these  tests  will 
be  held.  The  Coimnanding  Officer,  iv;ajor 
W.  A.  kax!.''<ellj  already  has  detailed  of- 
ficers to  various  jobs  in  connection 
with  the  prepars.tions  necessary  for  the 
tests.  The  issue  of  all  the  flying 
ecuipment  and  heavier  v/ inter  clothing 
necessary  is  only  one  of  the  tasks  to  be 
accomplished.  Cold  weather  maintenance 
of  the  airplanes  will  involve  the  use  of 
engine  covers  and  heaters,  which  are  now 
being  fabrica.ted  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

.oOo— 


Gunnery  practice  for  the  94th  Pursuit 
Squadron,  GPIQ,  Air  Force,  Selfridge  Field 
iviich.  , was  in  order  for  a period  of  two 
Weeks  recently.  The  organization  was 
encamped  at  Camp  Skeel,  Oscoda,  iviich.  , 
the  locale  of  gunnery  pracbice  by  the 
First  Pursuit  Group  in  years  gone  by. 

The  Squadron  engaged  in  both  ground 
and  aerial  gunnery.  Both  .30  cal.  and 
.50  cal.  guns  were  fired  at  ground  tar- 
gets, while  only  .30  cal.  were  used  on 
the  aerial  targets. 

For  ground  gunnery,  frecruent  cross- 
winds  made  firing  rather  difficult.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  better  than  average 
scores  were  made.  Tne  aerial  gunnerj" 
Was  carried  out  at  the  intermediate  le- 
vels, that  is,  between  the  altitudes  of 
ten  and  fifteen  thousand  feet.  Th.e 
first  Week  was  devoted  to  this  type  of 
flying,  and  all  pilots  filled  their 
quota  of  intermediate  firing. 

The  maneuvers  were  successful  in  every 
detail.  Tne  work  in  all  departments 
Went  off  siaoothly,  little  difficulty  be- 
ing experienced  with  the  ecuipment  and 
there  being  no  delays  due  to  weather. 

The  Sauadron  returned  home  happy  that 
their  mission  was  completed.  The  per- 
sonnel felt  satisfied  that  the  training 


and  practice  which  they  obtained  were 
i nvaluabl  e . - 9 - 


Fifteen  enlisted  men  recently  graduat- 
ed from  the  Communications  School  of  the 
18th  Composite  Wing^at  Luke  Field,  T.H. , 
and  returned  to  their  organizations  at 
Luke  and  v/heeler  Fields,  Y;here  they  will 
attempt  to  put  into  practice  what  has 
been  preached  for  the  last  six  months. 

The  class  originally  contained  twenty 
students  before  low  grades  began  to  take 
their  toll. 

Classes  at  the  13th  Wing  Comafiunications 
School  last  six  months,  with  tvi/o  classes 
a year.  Academic  work  closely  follows 
that  given  at  the  Air  Corps  Technical 
School  at  Chanute  Field,  111.  , v/ith  the 
following  subjects  being  taught:  Elec- 
tricity, Radio  Theory,  Antennas,  Airplane 
and  Ground  Radio  Sets  of  the  latest  avail- 
able t5.pes,  Trouble  Shooting,  Inspection 
kethods,  iviessage  Centers,  Field  Tele- 
phones and  Interphones,  Pov/er  Ecuipment 
and  Snop.  The  average  code  speed  of  the 
class  was  20.5  words  per  minute  in  five- 
letter  code  groups.  Instruction  in  oiier- 
ating  radio  sets  in  the  air  was  given, 
with  each  student  averaging  3.8  hours' 
flying  time  as  radio  operators. 

The  following  students  completed  the 
course  and  were  graduated:  Privates  Green 
Ball,  Roy  Ball,  Calvin  C.  Brant,  Albert 
J.  Bravo,  George  k.  Beck,  Arthur  P. 
Ccddington,  William  A.  Cummings,  Harold  C. 
Fredericks,  Alvin  J.  Lenox,  Stanley  A. 
kokrozycki,  Orle  Straley,  Saul  Udman, 
Rudolph  S.  Van  Meter,  Rovert  F.  Young  and 
I Clarence  Zielinski. 

! The  18th  Wing  Communications  School  is 
under  the  direction  of  1st  Lieut.  Daniel 
A.  Cooper,  Air  Corps,  Y/ith  Corooral 
Raymond  L.  Dickson  and  Private" A..lfred  W. 
Pound  as  ins tiuc tors. 

oOo 

LIEUT.  ZILER  BrIrGS  HOmE  THE  — LAUEDRY 

Second  Lieut.  John  C.  Ziler,  Air  Re- 
serve, stationed  at  Selfridge  F ield, 
kich.  , is  being  cong  ratal  cited  by  radio 
fans  of  the  field  and  laundresses  on 
having  established  a new  record  for  bring- 
ing in  a towed  target  with  the  minimuni 
altitude. 

_0n  December  14th  (or  was  it  the  ISthy  ) 
Lieut.  Ziler  carefully  flew  his  P~26C 
back  to  _ Self  ridge  Field  with  the  aerial 
target  in  tow,  and  gracefully  dropped  the 
remnants  of  the  frayed  and  tattered  tow 
target.  The  elated  17th  Pursuit  Souadron 
is  displaying  the  relic  with  pride  as  an 
examp k of  their  effectiveness  in  ;gun- 
nery  practice.  Although  there  v/ere  no 
bullet  boles  in  the  target,  Lieut.  Ziler, 
in  passing  over  the  officers'  ouarters 
area,  managed  to  bag  three  radio  aerials 
and  one  clothes  line  (complete,  with 
diapers ). 
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x^EW,.  TEXT  O.'j  OBSERVATIOi'l  AYIATIOe 


Captaia  O.F.  Weyland,  Air  Corps,  Chief 


Of  the  Observation  Section,  Air  Corps 
Advanced  ElyiajC  School,  Kelly  Eield~, 
Texas,  recently  completed  a trip  by  air, 
during  which  he  visited  the  Air  Corps 
Tactice.l  School,  iviaxvv’ell  Eield,  Ala.  ; 

Ga.  ; 


the  Infantry/  School,  Eort  Benning, 


the  GHQ,  Air  Force  Headquarters,  Langley 
Field,  Va.  ; the  Coast  Artillery  School, 


Fort  t.onroe,  Va.  ; Office  of  the  Chief  of 


the  Air  Corps  and  Office  of  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  Washington,  D.C.;  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  School,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Ka,nsas;  the  Cavalry  School, 


him  no  more  fur].ough  time,  he  neverthe- 
less decided  to  emerge  from  the  retail 
market  and  handle  only  wholesale  busi- 
ness hereafter. 

Equipped  only  with  an  ordinary  soap- 
box Vnd  the  gift  of  oratory,  he  mtade^his 
modest  stand,  and  when  he  retrirned  to 
Langley  Field  he  wore  a triumphant  grin 
and  had  six  more  applicants  in  tow. 

"One  T/onders,"  says  the  Langl|.ey  Field 
Correspondent j 'hvhat  would  happen  in  re- 
ga.rd  to  recruiting  on  this  field  if  this 
man  was  permanently  assigned  to  recruit- 

arirt  wrsnln  all  "h  t « •hv.TiP 


a) 


Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  the  Field  Artil- 


lery School,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 


Captain  Weyland,  vi/ho  is  now  engaged  in 
writing  a new  text  on.  Observation  Avia- 
tion for  use  at  the  Advanced  Flying 
School,  made  this  trip  for  the  purpose 


of  conferring  with  authorities  at  these 


schools  and  stations,  to  the  end  that 
the  instiuction  at  Kelly  Field  in  cooper- 
ation. between  Observation  Aviation  and 
the  various  ground  azid  air  combat  arms 
be. coordinated  and  improved. 

Rapid  development  of  new  combat  equip- 
ment and  changes  in  organisation  and 
tactics  are  materially  changing  the  tech- 
nique and  tactical  employment  of  Obser- 
vation Aviation.  The  emplojTnent  of  Ob- 
servation with  an  air  force  demands  long- 
range  eo'aipment  and  special  training, 
especially  in  navigation.  The  reorgani- 
zation of  army  ground  forces  into  small- 
er, highly  mobile  units,  largely  miotor- 
ized,  with  accompanying  m.echanized 
forces,  v/ill  increase  tiie  importance  of 
close  cooperation  with  Observation  Avia- 
tion and  will  necessitate  a high  degree 
of  training  on  the  part  of  the  Observa- 
tion team. 

oOo 


ing  duty  and  would  devote  all  his  time 
in  the  pursuit  thereof,  instead  of  just 
rounding  up  eight  or  ten  in  his  spare 
moments  at  home." 

-■ — oOo — — 


SUB-ZERO  ilLTITuDE  FLIGHT  TO  KFiLY  FIELD 


Testing  long  non-stop  flights  through 
the  sub- stratosphere,  ren  speedy  Pursuit 
plane.s  from  Barksdale  Field,  La".  , landed 


at  12:15  n.m.  , December  12th,  at  Kelly 
J!'  leid 


The  aerial  journey  of  330  miles 


required  two  hours  and  15  minutes,  in- 


cluding a circle  above  San  marc  os.  Al- 


though no  record  was  made  by  the  Army 


planes,  the  flight  was  made  at  an  alti- 


tude of  between  21,000  to  22  000  feet. 

The  pilots  were  ecuipped  with  heavy 
leather  flying  suits,  oxygen  tanks,  eud 
leather  face  masks.  Tne  planes  had  super- 
charged engines. 


w^ajor  AnriinF.  Herold,  commander  of  th 


RECRUITIHG  EASY  FOR  THIS  SOLnIEn 


Several  weeks  ago,  Private  Jeff  Vmite, 
of  Langley  Field,  Va.  , v/hile  visiting 
his  home  on  pass convinced  two  men  that 
the  Air  Corps  at  Langley  Field  was  the 
only  opportunity  lef u open  for  the  young 
man  of  toda^x  After  being  duly  examined, 
the  two  applicants  were  accepted  for  en- 
1 i s tment . 

Prior  to  Private  white’s  departure, the 
Commanding  Officer  of  Langl.ey  Field  an- 
nounced that  every  soldier  was  a poten- 
tial recruiter,  and  that  a five-day  fur- 
lough would  be  granted  to  each  soldier 
bringing  in  an  applicant  who  was  accept- 
ed for  enlistment.  This  furlough  is  in 
addition  to  the  30  days  each  yeaiy  the 
amount  of  furlough  time  for  securing  re- 
cruits not  to  exceed  ten  days. 

Receiving  the  reward  of  ten  days  just- 
ly due  him,  Private  VHiite  returned  to 
his  home  at  Colerain,  i\j.C.  Knowing  full 
Well  that  any  adaitional  recru.its  that 
he  brought  in  on  this  trip  would  avail 


20th  Rirsuit  Group,  who  accompanied  the 
flight,  said  the  planes  were  in  sub-zer 
temperatures_ for  most  of  the  distance, 
and  tnat  cities  fifty  miles  away  were 
visible  from  the  high  altitude.  Leading 
the  test  flight,  the  first  of  this  type 
to  be  made  by  the  Third  'v?ing  of  the  Gen- 
eral Headcjuarters  Air  Forc8''at  Barksdale 
Field,  was  Captain  m. R.  Kelson.  The 
other  pilots  were  Lieuts.  W.R.  Shephard, 
G.P.  Disosway,  D.i\i.  Iviotherwell , "willia-m 
Fades,  C.  T.  Sdwinson,  D.C,  Strother,  R.P. 
Cork  and  J ,L.  Gentry.  After  the  planes 
Were  refaeled  and  cbiecked,  Captain 
nelson  led  his  flight  from  Kelly  Field 


I' 


at  :15  p.m,  , 
F ield. 


via 


Sail 


as,  for  Barksdale 


— --oOo— 


LawitLEY  AIxilviEi\i  GO  Vt'EST  FOR  BIG  BOiviBER 


The  first  ferry  crew  recently  departed 
from_ Langley  Field  for  Seattle,  Wash.,  to 
obtain,  for  the  2nd  Bombardment  Grouu  the 


fii'st  of  the  YB“17*s.  Air  Corps  personnel 


comprising  the  ferry  crew  consisted  of 
Major  Barney  m.  Giles,  Airplane  Commander 
Captain  Cornelius  E.  O'Connor,  co-pilot; 

1st  Lieut.  Williaiu  0.  Senter,  navigator; 
Tech.  Sgt.  Charles  S.  Moslander,  Radio  Op- 
erator; and  Aaster  Sgt.  Floyd  B.  Haney 
and  Staff  Sgt.  Arthur  Jolly,  mechanics. 

"It  is  not  exactly  known,  when  the  first V 
plane  will  be  ready  to  proceed  to  Langley 
Field,"  says  the  i\ieWE  Letter  Correspondent, 
but  we  are  all  looking-  forward  to  its  an- ival' 
10-  V-7197,  A.C. 


COSiVJC  HAY  FLIGHTS 


regretfully  declined.  On  the  last  night, 
the  officers  of  the  District  Headquar- 
ters, Hedding  CCC  District,  gave  a din- 
ner for  the  officers  and  cadets  of  the 
88th  Squadron  which  was  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ed "by  all. 

oOo 

COLOHFH  TIidlER  LEAVES  HAMILTON  FIELD 

If  it  had  happened  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  it  would  have  been  called  a 
despedida,  and  the  well  v/ishes  of  the 
other  guests  v/culd  have  been  expressed 
to  the  travelers  with  the  native 
’’kahuhay."  In  Hawaii,  it  would  have  heen 
called  a luau,  and  that  word  which  has 
often  been  called  the  tenderest  of  God- 
speeding farevi/ells,  “Aloha,"  would  have 
sped  the  guest  of  honor  on  his  Y;ay.  But, 
whatever  tongue  you  may  express  it  in, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  can  excel  the  good 
old  Ainerican  style  in  which  Colonel  C.L. 
Tinker,  erstwhile  Commanding  Officer  of 
Hamilton  Field,  Calif.,  was  sped  on  his 
Vi/ay  at  a farewelD.  dinner  given  in  his 
hoqor  by  the  Medical  Department  at  that 
'station  on  the  evening  of  December  15th. 

On  the  right  of  the  hostj  major  F.L. 
Pratt,  m.C.,  sat  Colonel  Tinker,  and  on 
his  left.  Colonel  Davenport  Johnson,  Air 
Corps,  incumbent  Coumanding  Officer  of 
the  marin  County  Air  Base.  mrs.  Pratt 
occupied  the  hostess  seat.  Beside  Col. 
Tinicer  sat  mrs.  Johnson,  and  mrs.  Tiiker 
was  escorted  to  dinner  by  Colonel 
Johnson.  Other  guests  included  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  G.E,  Stratemeysr,  Major  and  mrs. 
V/.D.  Vail,  Major  and  mrs.  VAF.  De  v/itt, 
ther  one-hour  observation  at  20,000  feet.'  Captain  and  mrs.  P.C.  Gilliland,  and 
A fourth  observation  of  45  minutes’  dura-!  Captaiii  and  mrs.  J.P.  Smith.  The  enlist- 


One  purcose  of  the  Stratosphere  Bal- 
loon Flight,  made  in  1936  by  the  Army 
and  the  National  Geographic  Society,  was 
to  take  and  record  measurements  of  cos- 
mic ray  intensities  and  influences  at 
all  altitudes  from  the  ground  to  the 
highest  altitude  possible  to  attain, 
which  was  72,395  feet.  A good  record 
was  obtained  from  16,000  feet  up,  but 
due  to  the  very  rapid  ascent  and  to  the 
loss  of  batteries  v/hich  were  released  as 
ballast  on  the  descent,  no  suitable  re- 
cord was  obtained  from  the  ground  to 

16.000  feet.  To  assist  in  completing 
the  records,  the  Army  Air  Corps  was 
again  called  upon  to  make  flights  for  in- 
termediate observations  between  the 
ground  and  24,000  feet.  The  flights 
were  made  for  the  U.S,  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  Dr.  TiV.F.G.  Swann  of  the  Bartol 
Research  Foundation,  at  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, Swart]ii:iore,  Pa.,  near_  Philadelphia. 

A Fairchild  C-8,  Bolling  Field's  photo- 
graphic ship,  was  used  to  carry  the  ne- 
cessary ecuipment,  and  was  piloted  by  C _ 
Captain  H.E.  Baisley,  Photographic  Offi- 
cer at  Bolling  Field.  The  same  plane 
was  used  by  Captain  Baisley  T/hile  per- 
forming photographic  work  during  the 
Stratosphere  Balloon  Flight.  Four 
flights  v/ere  recuired  to  make  the  neces- 
sary recordings,’  three  of  v/hich  have 
been  completed.  The  first  was  a two- 
hour  observation  at  10,000  feet,  which 
was  made  on  Decemher  2l,  1936.  The  next 
day,  a one-hour  observation  was  made  at 

15.000  feet,  and  on  the  third  day  ano- 


tion  at  24,000  feet  has  yet  to  be  taloen. 

An  interesting  account  of  these  obser- 
vations and  their  results  v/ill  be  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Swa.nn  in  a future  issue 
of  the  national  Geographic  Magazine, 
along  with  mam>'  interesting  photographs 
taken  during  the  Stratosphere  Balloon 
Flight. 

-oOo 

FIELD  EEERCI5E  BY  88TH  RECOH.  SqUADROE 

The  83th  Reconnaissance  Squadron  re- 
cent ly_  returned  to_Hairilton  Field  from 


ed  men  of  the  Detachment  had  as  their 
guests  Master  Sergeant  G.P.  Klingler  and 
Corporal  J.J.  Moran. 

A surprise  denouement  occurred  at  the 
close  of  the  dinner,  when  Master  Sergeant 
A.  Martin,  Hospital  Sergeant  major,  play- 
ed a phonograph  record  in  his  own  reson- 
ant voice,  bidding  farewell  to  Colonel 
and  mrs.  Tinker  on  behalf  of  the  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment. In  it  he  reouested  Colonel 
TihLiier  to  forever  keep  the  record  as  a 
souvenir  of  their  affection  and  esteem. 
Colonel  Tinker  was  then  presented  with  a 


Field  Exercise  at  Redding,  Calif.  , parti-(  departing  gift  in  the  form  of  a travel- 
cipated  in  by  the  entire  Sogiadron.  Seven  j ing  case,  completely  eouipped. 
days  v/ere  spent  in  the  field,  three  of  | Colonel  Tiiker  responde" 


which  were  used  for  search  and  patrol 
missions  based  on  an  assumed  situation. 


id  v/ith  a short 
iic’mnowledgment  of  the  gifts  and  said  that 
both  he  and  xv.rs.  Tinker  would  Ion. 5 remem- 


and  tv/o  on  reconnaissance  and  aerial  plio-j  ber  the  pleasure  of  their  association 


tography.  Durin,;^  the  seven  days,  162 
hours  and  45  minutes  were  flown,  mailing 


v/ith  the  personnel  of  Hamilton  Field. 
Colonel  Johnson  was  called  upon  and  spoke 


an  average  of  6 hours  and  19  minutes  per  | briefly,  expressing  deep  satisfaction 


airplane  per  day  in  coma-nission.  This 
Was  due  to  excellent  v/eather  and  the  com-! 
plete  cooperation  of  all  members  of  this  i 
\l  command. 


with  his  new  coiamand. 

oOo 

Major  Christopher  W.  Ford  (Captain) 
upon  the  completion  of  his  present  tour 


_ The  ^personnel  were  so  busy  that  two  in-i  of  duty^in  the  Philippines,  will  assume 
itations  to  dinner  by  the  Chaiiiber  of  {the^duties  of  Instructor,  Air  Corps, Ohi 


Conmerce  and  the  Rotary  Club  had  to  be  jEational  Guard,  Cleveland. 
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LIEUT. 


COLOimEL  E^LD  a.  STEAUSS 


Division,  Air 
v/as  "born  in 


1 


on  duty  as  Assistant 
iv.il itary  Intelligence 
was 

assigned 


Lieut.  Colonel  Harold  A.  Strauss,  Air 
Corps,  nov;  on  duty  as  Chief  of  the  Pro- 
curement Section,  iwateriel 
Cor^.s,  V/right  Eield,  Ohio, 

Ohio,  SeptemLer  11,  1887.  Graduating 
from  the^U.S.  Laval  Academy  June  6,1910-. 
he  was  commissioned  Ensign.  He 
from  the  i'iayj.^  wiarch  28,  1913,  to  accept 
on  the  following  day  a commission  as  2nd 
Lieutenant,  Coast  A.rtillery  Corps,  U.S. 
Army.  Colonel  Strauss  served  with  this 
"branch  of  the  Army  until  Sept em’ber,  1920, 
when,  at  that  time 
Chief  of  Staff  for 

2nd  Corps  Area,  he  was  detailed  to  the 
Air  Service  and  a,ssigned  to  duty  as  a 
student  at_the  Air  Service  Ballooii_ 
School  at  Boss  Field,  Arcadia,  Calif. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the.  course _ of 
instruction  at_  this  school,  he  received 
the  rating  of  Balloon  Observer,  as  of 
April  26,  1921,  and  was  then  transferred 
to  Langley  Field,  Va. , for  training  at 
the  Airship  School.  Ehile  a student  at 
this  school.  Colonel  Strauss  also  served 
as  assistant  to  the  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  First  Provisional  Airship  ''•’ing. 

Completing  his  training  as  an  Airship 
Pilot,  and  receiving  the  rating  as^such, 
effective  August  13,  1921,  he  remained_ 
at  Langley  Field,  serving  in  the  ca.paci- 
ty  of  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Air- 
ship School  and  later  as  Officer  in 
C!^arge  of  Training,  and  as  Instructor, 
until  wiay  1,  1922^^  when  he  was  trans- ' 
f erred  to  the  Engineering  Division  at 
iv.cCook  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  assigned 
to  duty  as  Chief  of  the 
Section. 

Colonel  Strauss  commanded  the  Airship 
C-2  on  its  successful  flight,  in  Septem- 
"ber.  1922,  from  Langley  Field  to  the 
West  Coast.  Unfortunately,  this  airship 
while  Leing  maneuvered  from  t'ne  hangar 


he  was  transferred  to  Scott  Field, 
Belleville,  111. , where  he  served  as 
Assistant'  Commandant  of  the  Balloon 
land  Airship  School  imtil  novem'ber,  1926, 
land  thereafter,  until  May,  1927,  as 
! Operations  Officer  of  the  21st  Airship 
j Group  and  Senior  Instructor  of  the 
Balloon  and  Airship  School.  For  the 
next  tliree  years  he  was  stationed  at 
Kelly  Field,  Texas,  being  assigned  to 
the  24th  School  Wing  Headquarters  and' 
performing  among  various  other  duties 
those  of  post  auditor. 

In  June,  1930,  Colonel  Strauss  was 
assigned- to  duty  as  student  at  the  Pri- 
mary Flying  School  at  Brooks  Field, 
Texas.  He  completed  the  primary  course 
in  February,  1931,  and  the  advanced 
course  at  the  Advanced  Flying  School, 
i Kellj'’ Field,  in  June ^ 1931,  whereupon 
! he  v/as  given  the  rating  of  Airplane 
[Pilot.  On  June  29,  1931,  he  reported 
! for  duty  at  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
j and  since  that  time  his  duties  have 
I Been  connected  w'ith  procurement  activi- 
j ties. 

j - — oOo — “ 


LIEUT.  COLOLEL  JOBA  C.  McDOAHELL 


Light  er- than- Air 


Loyoia 
1908. 


iViC 

College  with  a^B.. . 
Prior  to  entering 


at  Brooks  Field.,  Texas,  preparatory  to 


fcs  F 

the  take-off  on  the  return  flight  to' 
Langley  Field,  was  completely  destroyed 
"by  fire  caused  'by  an  explosion  when  an 
extremely  strong  gust  of  wind  resulted 
in  the  ship  breaJxin.q  away  from  the  man- 
euvering party,  striding 
Work  of  the  hangar  door,  teaming  the 
fabric  and  rupturing  the  gasoline  tark. 

In  the  suir.mer  of  1923,  accompanied  "by 
Master  Sergeant  vVilliam  J.  Bennett,  Col. 
Strauss  piloted  the  Airship  AO-1  and 
conducted  the  experim.ent  of  spraying  a 
poisonous  mixture  on  trees  at  Henniker, 
Lew  Hampshire,  which  were  infested  with 
the  Gypsy  Moth. 

Transferred  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in 
March,  1925,  Colonel  Strauss  completed 
the  special  observation  course  at  the 
Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field, 
Texas,  and  received  the  rating  of  Air- 
plane Observer.  In  September,  1925, 


Lieut.  Colonel  John  C.  McDonnell,  now 
on  outy  with  the  18th  Pursuit  Groiip  at 
Wheeler  Field,  T.H.,  as  Commanding  Offi- 
cer, is  one  of  the  veteran  pilots  of  the 
Air  Corps,  he  receiving  his  rating  as  ■ 
Junior  military  Aviator  on  September  1, 
1916. 

Born  in  Baltimore.  Md. , November  9,  ' 
1887,  Col.  ivicDonneli  gra&iated  from 

' . degree  in 

the  military 

service  he  followed  the  profession  of 
surveyor.  On  march  3,  1913,  he  accepted 
a commission  as  second  lieutenant  of 
Cavalry,  U.S.  Army.  On  December  9,1915, 
he  was  attached  to  the  Aviation  Section, 
Signal  Corps,  a,nd  reported  on  the  25rd 
of  that  month  at  the  Signal  Corps  Avia- 
tion School  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  for 
flying  training,  which  he  completed  in 
August,  1916. 

Assigned  to  duty  with  the  1st  Aero 
the  steel  f ramel Scuadron,  Col.  mcDonnell  served  with 

this  organization  both  at  Columbus,  i\iew 


Mexico,  and  for  several  months  in  mexico 
v/ith  the  Punitive  E^^^edition  under  Gen- 
eral Pershing. 

Ordered^  in  April,  1917,  to  duty  at 
Kelly  Field,  Texas,  he  served  at  this 
station  as  instructor  in  acrobatics  and 
as  Officer  in  Charge  of  Flying  until 
July  7,  1917,  when  he  v/as  transferred  to 
Chanute  Field,  Eantoul,  111. , where  he 
also  served  as  instiuctor  in  acrobatics 


Field,  iVL  ich. 
insferred  on 
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as  well  as  at  Self  ridge  Field,  mich.  , to 
which  station  he  was  ti 
October  1,  3,917. 

At  Ellington  Field,  Houston,  Texas,  to 
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which  field  he  was  transferred  on  Decem- 
ber 23.  1917,  Colonel  kcDonnell  was  Of- 
ficer in  Charge  of  advaxiced  f l^^ing.  He 
trained  some  of  the  flying,  instructors 
in  acrobatics  to  start  an  acrobatic 
sta^e.  Later  he  was  in  charge  of  all 
training  and  for  a brief  time  commanded 
the  post. 

Transferred  to  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
July,  1918,  Colonel  ivicDonnel,  after  be- 
ih^  cn  several.  Week*  s duty  in  the  Train- 
ing Section,  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Military  Aeronautics,  was  ordered  over- 
seas, serving  as  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  7th  Aviation  Instruction  Center, 
and,  from  December  30,  1918,  as  Corps 
Air  Service  Commander,  3rd  Corps,  3rd 
Army,  at  Hiewied,  Germany. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States 
in  May,  1919,  he  was  on  duty  for  several 
months  at  Iviitchel  Field,  h.  Y.  , where  he 
was  in  charge  of  recruiting  and  of  all 
flying  for  recruiting  purposes. 

Ordered  to  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 

Md.  , in  July,  1919,  Colonel  I'/icDonnell 
commanded  tke  Air  Service  troops  at  that 
station  until  June,  1921,  when  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  Professor  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Tactics  at  the  Mass. 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge, 

Mass.  He  occupied  this  position  for 
two  years,  and  during  the  summer  vaca-_ 
tion  months  he  served  as  Executive  Offi- 
cer of  summer  training  camps  at  Mitchel 
Field,  H.Y. 

Colonel  McDonnell  next  completed  a 
tour  of  foreign  service  in  the  Philip- 
pines, being  on  duty  as  Commanding  Offi- 
cer of  Claric  Field  and  the  3rd  Pursuit 
Squadron  until  August,.  1925,  when  he 
assured  command  of  i\iichols  Field  and  the 
4th  Composite  Group. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  . 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  88th 
Observation  Scuadron  at  Fairfield,  Ohio. 
From  May  to  December,  1926,  he  was  in 
command  of  a composite  Air  Service 
Squadron  at  the  Exposition  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  After  duty  as  Air  Officer  of 
the  3rd  Corps  Area,  Baltimore,  Md. , un- 
til June,  1928,  Colonel  McDonnell  was 
transferred  to  Yifashington,  D.C.,  for 
duty  as  Chief  of  the  Personnel  Division, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps. 

Following  the  completion  of  his  four-- 
year  tour  of  duty  in  Washington,  he  com- 
pleted the  one~year  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  at 
Maxwell  Field,  Ala.  , and  the  two-yea,r 
course  of  instruction  at  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  was  then  ordered  to  duty  in 
the  Hawaiian  Departaient. 

oOo 

bEW  CHAPLAIL  REPORTS  AT  KELLY  FIELD 

) Lieut.  Colonel  Raymond  J,  Griff  in, C.  C., 
who  reported  at  the  Advanced  Flying 
School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  last  month, 
succeeding  Chaplain  E.R.  Martin,  is  - 
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like  his  predecessor  - a priest  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  has  served  continu- 
ously in  the  Army  as  a chaplain  for  21 
years,  but  this  is  his  first  tour  of 
duty  at  any  place  in  Texas. 

A native  of  Ireland,  Chaplain  Griffin 
was  raised  in  i\iew  York  and  completed  his 
religious  education  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  D.C.  He  v;as  ap- 
pointed Chaplain  in  1917,  and  his  first 
assignment  was  at  Governors  Island,  H.Y. 
During  the  Viforld  W’ar  he  went  to  France 
as  Chaplain  of  the  First  Separate  Bri- 
gade, Coast  Artillery,  having  been  pro- 
moted to  the  temporary  rank  of  Captain. 
Later  he  became  senior  Chaplain  of  the 
Second  Army,  Colonel  Griffin  came  to 
Kelly  Field  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
3rd  Corps  Area  at  Fort  George  G.  Meade, 
Maryland. 

■---oOo- — 

RUSSIAn  OFFICERS  IivSPECT  KELLY  FIELD 

The  Advanced  Flying  School  at  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  was  inspected  on  December 
LSnd,  last,  by  four  Russian  officers. 
They  were  very  miuch  interested  in  our 
methods  of  training. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  all 
these  officers  were  rather  youthful.  The 
senior,  a Brigade  Commander  in  the 
Russian  Air  Force,  v/as  only  39  years  of 
age.  Hiey  were  very  cordial  and  told 
the  following  about  their  flying  train- 

5heir  course  consists  of  two  years, the 
first  of  which  is  devoted  solely  to 
ground  training.  The  students  complete 
their  pilot  training  in  the  second  year 
and  graduate,  with  an  average  of  only  65 
hours,  as  Qualified  pilots  of  single- 
engined  airplanes.  In  order  to  pilot 
multi-motored  airplanes,  they  must  serve 
as  co-pilot  in  a tactical  unit  for  two 
or  three  years. 

Another  interesting  item  was  the  rates 
of  pay  received  by  the  Russiaq  Air  Force. 
The  average  pilot  receives  50.o  more  than 
a line^army  officer.  Tlieq  a pilot  of  a 
fast  airplane  receives  25;b  more  than  the 
average  pilot,  while  an  instructor  re- 
ceives 50, d more  than  the  average  pilot 
and  takes  two  months'  leave  a year  with 
all  expenses  paid. 

They  wondered  why  we  didn't  teach  our 
students  to  do  aerobatics  close  to  the 
ground.  They  further  stated  that  they 
used  Y/omen  pilots,  and  when  there  was 
any  new  difficult  job  to  be  done  they 
had  a woman  do  it  first,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  men  to  do  better. 

— -oOo 

more  ^AVIGaTOrS  for  THE  AIR  CORPS 

"A  well  earned  Christmas  present  v/as 
ha.nded  out  to  eight  Air  Corps  officers 
in  the  form  of  diplomas  as  Dead  Reckon- 
ing and  Celestial  Navigators,"  reports 
the  Mitchel  Field  Correspondent,  who 
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adds  that  ’’these  recent  graduates  of  the 
ninth  Group  navigation  School  used  vari- 
ous ter'ininalog:/  in  describing  the  final 


examination.  However, 
census  was  that  it  was 


the  general  con- 


a 'iraindinger , ' 


producing  several  aggravated  cases^of 
writer’s  cranp.  'Ihe  graduation  flight 
to  kiami  was  postponed  to  a later  date. 
Officers  who  received  diplomas  are: 
kajor  Duncan,  Capta-ins  Valentine,  Gibson, 
Denniston,  white.  Lieutenants  Horstad, 
Beebe  and  Haskin,  Our  friend  ’Lick’ 
Gibson  won  the  right  to  be  valedictorian 
and  v/ent  all  the  way  to  kexico  on  leave 
to  escape  the  ’honor."’ 

- — oOo 


VAHIED  PL.ki.-lS  POE  HQ,RS.  Gliq  AIR  FORCE 


Staff  officers  at  the  Headquarters  of 
the  GHQ  Air  Force,  Langley  Field,  Va.  , 
probably  have  one  of  the  Vi/idest  choices 
of  airplanes  to  fly  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps.  'Ihis  not  only  facilitates  their 
movements  in  covering  GHQ,  Air  Force  acti- 
vities in  the  continental  United  States 
but  enlarges  the  training  scope  of 
pilots  and  mechanics  of  the  Headquarters 
Scuadron. 

Planes  now  assigned  this  Saiiadron  in- 
clude the  famuus  Douglas  C-oP''  transport, 
four  new  A-17  Attack  planes  ‘which  recent- 
ly arrived  irom  the  northrop_ factory  at 
Inglevvood,  Calif.  , a iv.artixi  D-lOB  Bomber,, 
the  brand  new  Douglas  B-13  Bomber,  an  I 
01-G  Observation  plane,  and  the  record-  i 
breaking  Douglas  OA-5  Ai^phibiau.  The  i 
maintenance  of  these  planes  is  under  the  I 


supervision  of  i..ajor  Eugene  L.  Eubank, 


Souadron 

mandant 


Oonmander  and 


eaa quarters  Com- 
oOo 


GENERAL  BRETT  VISITS  KELLY  FIELD 


Brigadier  General 


Brett,  Air 


gjca.'-i.j.ci.  u CJ.XCX cj.j.  George  H. 

Corps,  Comi'i.andinn  Officer  of  the  19th 
Composite  Win^,  Albrook  Field,  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  v/ho,  with  several  other  offi- 
cers, had  stopped  at  Randolph  Field  en 
route  to  panama,  visited  Kelly  Field  to 
renew  old  acquaintances.  Officers  in 
the  party  included  Lieut.  Colonel 


Richard  H.  Ballard,  commander  of  j'rance 
Field;  ivia^or  George  H.  Beverly,  of 
Albrook  Field; 1st  Lieuts.  Robert  3. 
Israel,  Jr.,  and  Turner,  of  Albrook 
Field  - ^ ■ 


-,  the_latter  the  engineer  ofi  icer 
for  the  flight.  The  pilots  had  made  a 


w e ek-  end 


fli,;:  ht 


from  kitchel  Field,  halt- 


1 ng_  at  Bolling,  L ang  1 ey , iv^axw ell  and 


bian  was  to 
to  Panama. 


be  picked  up  for  ferrying 
oOo 


SUB  STRATOSPHERE  FLIGHT  BY  55TH  SOUADROb^ 


Supplementing  the  report  on 
alti'tude  flight  made  on  December 
last  by . the  55th  Pursuit  Souadron  from 


the  high 
loth 


Barl^ 

rr 


;sdale  Held,  La.,  to  Kell; 


Field, 

Texas,  and  which  appears  elsew?aere  in 
this  issue,  the  Barksdale  Field  Corres-  ■ 
pendent  states; 

Attainiig^'  an  altitude  of  21,500  feet 
25  minutes  after  talte-off  at  Barksdale  ^ 
Field,  La.  , the  oLtli  Pursuit  Sauodron, 
under  coiiunend  of  Captain  ....R.  kelson, 
engaged  in  a sub- stratosphere  flight 
from  BaP^sdaie  Field  to  Kelly  Field  to 
familiarize  pilots  with  the  use  of  oyzj- 
gen  and  operation  at  high  altitude. 

The  cross-country  unit  flight  was  com- 
posed of  9 airplanes  of  the  P-26A  type, - 
eauipped  for  the  use  of  liauid  oxygen, 
and  made  the  trip  the  entire  distance 
at  the  maximum  altitude  in  exactly  two 
hours _ for  the _ 370  miles. 

kaximum  altitude  was  attained  at  a 
distance  of  40  miles  from  Barksdale 
Field,  25  minutes  after  take-off.  Vis- 
ibility was  reported  exceptional  at  this 


altitude,  cities  and  rivers  being  easily 


recognized  at  a distance  of  100  miles. 
Although  the  use  of  the  face  mask  and 
heaviest  flying  clothing  was  necessary, 
due  to  the  sub-zero  temperature  encoun- 
tered, no  difficulties  were  encountered 


other' than  those  by 
er  in  turning  about 
check  up  On  members 
The  maneuverab il i ty 


found  to  be  good  at 


and  all  equipment 


rily-  according,  to 


nel  on  the  return 


the  Souadron  Oommand- 
in  his  cocitpit  to 
of  the  flight,, 
of  the  P-26A  was 
max imum  altitude, 
functioned  satisfacto- 
reports  of  the  person- 
flight. 


It  was  found  that  a considerable  reduc- 
tion in  time  required  for  the  servicing 
of  the  liquid  oxygen  equipment  v/as  pos- 
sible by  the  use  of  several  small  con.- 


tainers,  but  this  method  required'  several 


Barksdale  Fields.  The  return  trip  tc 
Panama  v;as _ scheduled  to  , be  made  by^  way 
Brownsville,  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz, 


Guatemala  City,  San  Salvador,  Tegucigal- 


pa, Honduras;  _ Managua,  Nicaragua.;  San 


litres  more  than  the  excess  prescrioed 
in  the  technical  instructions.  TTie  eouip- 
ment  functioned  perfectly  throughout  the 
flight. 

The  flight  was  believed  to  have  been 
the  longest  made  by  a unit  at  maximum  al- 
titude in  this  section  of  the  country. 

The  Squadron  returned  at  normal  altitude 
! after ''dark,  non-stop  via  Fort  'A'orth,  Tex. 

I All  pilots  on  the  flight  agreed  in  a 
j general  recommendation  that  enclosed 
icoclipit  airplanes  with  good  heating  facil 
] ities  be  furnished  for  future  flights  of 
[this  nature. 

oOo 


Jose,  Costa  Rica,  and  David,  Panama,  The 
flight  to  San  Antonio  consisted  of  the 
cargo  plane,  a Douglas  An;phibian  and  a 
Bellanca.  The  planes  were  checked  over 
at  Duncan  Field,  v;here  a second  Amphi- 


The  Airsbip  TC-13  recently  roade  two  overnight 
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flights  from  Iv, off ett  Field,  Calif.,  On  both  oc- 
casions it  follo^ved  the  coast  line  north  to  the 
vicinity  of  Eureka  before  turning  back.  Major 
Elmer  Bovrling  comrrended  the  airship  on  the 
first  flight,  and  lAjor  Clarence  B.  Lober  on 
secon 


I 


the 
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18TH  RECOil.  SQJD.  WOMIi\iG  Oi\i  ALL  CYLIi\IDEIiS 

In  mid-DecemLer j the  18th  Reconnais- 
sance Squadron,  kitchel  Field.  ri.Y., 
moved  into  its  new  offices  and  now,  says 
the  hews  Letter  Correspondent,  "it  can 
he  said  that  we  are  carrying  bn  every  ac- 
tivity hut  ’shuteye'  and  'nose  tagging’ 
beneath  the  very  wings^of  the  airplane. 
Space  to  house  the  various  activities 
was  sort  of  ’chiseled'  from  the  Base 
Paint  and  Dope  Shop,  and  while  the  ma- 
terials used  in  construction  were  tempo- 
rary ill  nature,  the  Base  Op.artermaster 
is  to  he  congratulated  in  relieving  a 
very  cramped  situation.  A higher  degree 
of  coordination  and  teamwork  is  esq^ected 
within  the  Squadron  as  a result  of 
having  all  activities  concentrated." 
___.o0o 

E.kERGEnCY  PLIGHT  UMDFJl  ADVERSE  WEATHER 

Captain  Harrison  G,  Crocker,  Air  Corps, 
with  Lieut.  C.R.  Stcrrie  as  co-pilot, 
made  an  emergency  flight  on  January  1st 
from  Maxwell  Field,  Ala. , to  Bolling 
Field,  D.C.,  for  the  purpose  of  Bringing 
Major  Thomas  L.  Gore,  Medical  Corps,  to 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  for  treatment  of  in- 
juries received  in  an  automohile  acci- 
dent. The  plane  was  a new  Douglas  C-53, 
and  the  flight  of  750  miles  v/as  made  in 
fcur  hours  through  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions, the  pilots  not  Being  able  to  see 
the  ground  after  leaving  iMaxv/ell  Field 
until  they  were  almost  within  100  miles 
of  Bolling  Field, 

The  Bolling  Field  ambulance  was  wait- 
ing for  the  plane  upon  arrival,  and  Major 
Gore,  a litter  patient,  was  taken  to 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  without  delay. 

— -oOo— — ■ 

20TH  PHOTO  SEC.  AMOVES  TO  BOLLIHG  FIELD 

Effective  January  1,  1937,  the  20th 
Photo  Section  is  moved  from  Randolph 
Field,  Texas,  to  Bolling  Field,  D.C.  , 
where  the  men  from  that  organization  and 
the  Bollini^  Field  Photographic  Depart- 
ment ^will  be  incorporated  to  function  as 
a unit.  The  sixteen  men  transferred  to 


THE  SPECIAL  WRIGHT  FIELD  HEWS  LETTER 

The  Materiel  Division  was  asked  to 
produce  a special  V/right  Field  edition 
of  the  Hews" Letter  all  by  itself  for 
the  issue  of  January  1,  1937.  Knowing 
the  men  behind  the  guns  at  the  Materiel 
Division,  we  felt  confident  that  they 
would  produce  the  gowds,  needless  to 
say,  they  did,  and  how!  Hews  Letter 
readers  T/ill  certainly  testify  to  this 
f e.ct. 

From  all  standpoints  - editorially, 
typographically  and  pictorially  - the 
initial*  issue  of  the  iMews  Letter  for 
the  year  1937  was  excellent.  Those 
contributing  towards  its  production 
have  set  a standard  such  as  v/e  jumble 
folks  in  the  Chief’s  office  cannot  hope 
to  emulate  either  at  present  or  in  the 
near  future.  We  have  not  the  facilities 
for  work  of  this  kind  and,  for  reasons 
too  numerous  to  mention,  must  carry  on 
in  our  unostentatious  way,  always  with 
the  hope  that  what  appears  in  the  Hews 
Letter  Y/ill  prove  of  interest  and  pro- 
fit to  our  readers. 

.In  the  not  too  distant  future  we  ex- 
loect  at  various  times  to  knock  on  the 
^oor  of  other  Air  Corps  field  and  acti- 
vities and  asl-:;  them  to  work  up  a speci- 
al edition  of  the  Hews  Letter  covering 
their  particular  functions.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  'Wright  Field  may  have  to 
look  to  her  laurels. 

Our  most  sincere  congratulations  are 
extended  to  the  Materiel  Division-  for 
its  fine  effort  in  connection  with  the 
January  1st  iiisue. 

^oOo 

HIGH  ALTITUDE  FLIGHT  BY  LT.  ROBSRTSOH 

In  recent  performance  flights  in  the 
I 8th  Pursuit  Group,  Langley  Field,  Va. , 
Lieut.  W.R.  Robertson, 'Jr.  5 Air  Corps, 
j of  the  33rd  Pursuit  Squahron,  GHQ,  Air 
i Force,  took  his  PB-2A 'airplane  up  to 
39,200  feet,  and  flew  at  that  altitude 
for  approximately  twenty  minutes,  nieut. 
Robertson  reported  flight  characterist- 
I ics  s.nd  position  by  radio  every  five 
minutes.  After  reaching  39,200  feet, 


Bolling  Field  included  one  Technical  Ser-I  Lieut.  Robertson  reported  "frozen  con- 
geant,  two  Staff  Sergeants,  one  Sergeant 
and  twelve  Privates,  and  will  have  re- 
ported for  duty  by  January  10th,  several 
members  of  the  organization  talcing  a ten-j  to  throttle  back  to  lose  altitude  and 


trols"  - a very  unpleasant  situation  at 
that  altitude.  The  ship  was  in  a climb- 
ing position,  and  Lieut . Robertson  had 


day  dela37-  enreute  while  traveling. 

When  completely  organized,  the  20th 
Photo  Section  will  consist  of  twenty  en- 
listed men  and  one  officer.  Captain  H.Il. 
Baisley,  who_is  noY/  Photographic  Officer 
at  Bolling  Field.  This  increase  of  per- 
sonnel for  the  Photographic  Section  v/ill 
facilitate  the  handling  of  the  ever  in- 
creasing amount  of  work  required  of  that 
department. 

oOo — — 


descend  to  a v/armer  layer, 
j Cornnents  the  xlew'S  Letter  Correspondent 
{"Some  say  the  controls  were  '’not  frozen’ 
i but  that  the  pilot  was  getting  weak  due 
I to  lack  of  oxygen.  Either  w8-y,  v/e  still 
I think  Lieut.  Robertson  did  a good  job, 
'frozen  controls'  or  'asleep'." 

oOo 
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LIEUT.  COLOEEL  UJiiCAi,  LEAVES  LUKE  FIELD 

1, 


, 1936, 
recorded  in  the  his 


On  December 
was 


axiother 


Field,  T.H.  , when  Lieut 


milestone 
tory  of  Ldhe ■ 

. Colonel  Asa  E. 
Duncah,  Air'Coi^s,  relinquished  command 
of  the  post  and  the  5th  Composite  Group 
to  Lieut.  Colonel  Lillard  F.  IIarmon,Jr.  , . 
Air  Corps.  Col.  Du.ncan  left  for  duty  at 
March  Field,  Kiverside,  Calif.  He  .avail- 
ed hiraself  of  a leave  of  absence  prior, 
tn  reporting  at  his  new  station. 


-Oth,  last.  Accompanied  by 


’’It  is  with  sincere  regret . that  the  , 
personnel  of  Lidce  Field  bid  ‘‘Aloha'  to  | 
Lieut.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Duncan,"  says 
the  hews  Letter  Correspondent,  adding  ! 
that  "daring  the  nearly  two  years  that  | 
they  have  been  v/ith  the  Group  they  have  ! 
earned  the  undying  respect  and  affection  j 
of  the  members  cf  the  command.  i 

During  the  period  of  Lieut.  Colonel  j 
Duncan' s command,  m.any  interectixig  events, 
took  place  in  which  mhe  5th  Composite  j 
Group  had  a part,  Aixion^  the  more  import-j 
ant  cf  these  were  the  bombing  demonstra--  j 
tions  and  tests  for  the  Department  Com-  ; 


bombing  of 
during  the 


mander  in  the  Spring  of  1935,  and  the 
the  lava'^flcw  on  Mauna  Loa 
first  weel:  cf  January,  1936. 
This  highly  successful  operation,  which 
attracted-  world-wide  attention,  was  per- 
sonally led  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Duncan. 
Subseouently  the  5th  Composite  Group 
played  an  effective  part  in  the  Depart- 
ment Maneuvers  of  1936,  and  more  recent- 
ly in  the  Hawa.iian  Department  Military 
Competitions  held  in  November.  In  addi- 
tion, numerous  special  missions  were 
successfully  accomplished,  such  as  seed 
sowing  from  the  adr,  reconnoitering  wild 
sheep  on  Hawaii,  and  ether  projects  in 
cooperation  with  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment. 

The  5th  Composite  Group  v.'elcomes  its 
new  Cor-rmiandin^;.  Officer,  and  with  confi- 
dence born  of  past  accompli  slur, ents  as- 
sures Lieut.  Colonel  Harmon  of  its  best 


wishes  and 


whole-hearted 
oOo — - 


support . 


OBSEriV.iTIOi^  TilAIEIEG  AT  KELLY  FIELD 

_ Student  pilot-observer  teams  of  the 
Air  Corps  Adva.nced  Flying  School  at 
Kelly  Field,  Texas,  have  recently  gained 
valuable  experience  in  reconneissance 
flights  over  the  maneuver  areas  in  8.nd 
near  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Tlirough  permis- 
sion granted  by  Major  General  Brees,  Gom-j' 
manding  General  of  the  8th  Corps  Area,  j 
student  flyers  of  the  Observation  Sec-  j 
tion  observe  and  report  by  radio  posi- 
tions and  activity  of  Infantry  and  Frtil-' 
lery  units  of  General  Parson's  Fnd  Divi-  j 
sion  at  all  possible  occasions  when  ex- 
ercises are  being  conducted.  The  Fort 
S^i'i  Houston  regiments  in  action,  in  the 
field,  in  concealment  or  on  the  march, 
thus  afford  tlie  best  of  opportunities 
for  training  for  the  air  observers. 
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BELGIAi'lS  STUDY  AVIATIO-U  AT  SAx^  Ax^TOnlO 

Many  of  the  advances  made  in  ibiierican 
civilian  and  military  aviation  will  be 
introdaced  into  the  aerial  defeases  of 
Belgium,  accordiiig  to  Lieat.  General 
Maurice  Gilleaux,  Conmander  of  the 
Belgian  Air  Force,  who  completed  an  in- 
spection at  Kelly' and  Handolph  Fields 
on  December 

his  aide,  Lieut.  Viscount  Eric 
Stoel'cei'ch,  the  Belgian  commander  came 
to  the  United  States  tv/o  months  ago  to 
study  the  various  phases  of  American 
aviation.  The  two  visitors  left  San 
Antonio  for  new?  York  City  by  coiiurercial 
plane. 

General  Gilleaux  stated  that  no  com- 
parisOii  can  be  made  between  military 
aviation  here  w?ith  that  of  Belgium  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  population. 

How? ever,  he  ccmimended  the  plan  of  in- 
st  me  tion  at  both  the  Air  Corps  Prhuary 
and  Advanced  Flj^ing  Schools  and  praised 
the  ma.nner  in  which  Kelly  Field  was  main- 
i tained,  despite  the  fact'  thaw  many  of 
the  buildings  were  constructed  in  1917 
w/hen  the  field  was  laid  out. 

Genere-l  Gilleaux  declined  to  comiment 
on  'Che  European  situation,  declaring 
that  he  had  been  out  of  touch  w/ith  af- 
fairs since  coming  to  this  countr.y.  He 
was  noncommittal  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  a Europeai'i  war.  Tire  Corrmander,  a 
major  in  the  Artillery  during  the  World  / 
viar,  entered  the  Belgian  Air  Force  eight  ' 
years  c^o. 

At  .Randolph  Field,  Lieut.  Colonel  l.W. 
Hastey,  Executive  Officer  of  the  Air 
Coips  Training  Center,  conducted  the  two 
visitors  on  an  inspection  of  the  Prhnary 
Flyin^.  School  on  December  9th,  and  Col. 
E.A.  Lohiaan,  Assistant  Conuoandant  of  the 
Advanced  Flying  School,  end  Cantain  VMG. 
Bryte,  Secretary,  condiicted  the  inspec- 
tion at  Keii.y  Field  the  following  day. 

The  Belgian  Air  Force  Coaiinaxider  aiid  his 
aide  have  visited  most  of  the  Army  avia- 
tion fields,  several  navy  airdromes,  and 
a nUiiiber  of  civilian  airplane  factories. 
They  had  just  completed  a studv  of  March 
Field,  Calif.,  before  coming  to  Sai'i 
Antonio.  Hiey  were  scheduled  to  sail  for 
Belgi-um  shortly  following  their  arrival 
in  x\iew  York  City. 

oOo — ■ 

The  Barksdale  Field  Correspondent  states  that 
Jan.uary  alwoiys  brings  forth  a greet  crop  cf 
"swec.ters"  among  the  second  and,  third  grade  en- 
listed men.  The  Technical  Sergeant  aaid  Master 
Sergeant  promotion  list  is  due  for  publication, 
and  every  issue  of  the  Air  Corjis  News  Letter, 
the  Army  and.  Navy  Eegister  or  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  finds  a long  line  Tvaiting  for  a peek. 
First  Sergeant  Boviren  and  Staff  Sc rge.ant  Ilealey 
lead  the  line  - alv/ays.  g 

Ed  Note;  Barring  unforeseen  circunst<?.nces,  ^ 
it  is  excected  to  publish  'die  Techi.dcal  Sergeant 
.X  Prouxition  List  in  the  ne.xt 
issue  of  the  Ne^vs  Letter  - February  1,  3 937. 
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OBITUARIES 


An  airplaiie  accident  rin  January  1st  resulted 
in  the  death  cf  Lieut.  Colonel  Frederick  I. 
Eglin,  Air  Corps,  pilot,  and  Lieut,  Howard  E. 
Shelton,  Jr.  , a.  naval  officer,  who  ims  a pass- 
enger in  the  plane.  Colonel  Eglin  was  enrcute 
frcm  Langley  Field,  Va..  , to  Field,  Ala. 

The  wreckage  cf  the  airplane  was  foirnd  near 
the  top  cf  Cheaha  icountain,  highest  of  the 
Appalachian  peaks  in  Alahaim,  fifty  miles  frcm 
Birmingham.  It  v.’as  "believed  that  the  accident 
cccurred  at  3t00  p.m,  , at  which  time  a hea\';>' 
rain  was  falling  and  a thick  fog  hung  over  the 
mountainous  area. 

Colcnel  Eglin  vra.s  a veteran  Arms'-  flier  who 
piloted  planes  in  the  World  War.  A native  of 
New  York,  he  vmis  horn  on  February  23,  1891. 

Prior  to  his  entry  into  the  Federal  military 
service,  Col.  Eglin  served  as  Private,  Corpo- 
ral and  Sergeant  in  Company  B,  2nd  Indiana 
Infantry,  from  March  1,  1911,  to  March  4,  1914. 
From  March  6,  1914,  to  April  13,  1917,  he  was 
Regimental  Sergeant  I'iaior,  2nd  India.na  Infant- 
ry. Mustered  into  the  Federal  service  June  9, 
1916,  Col.  Eglin  served  on  the  Mexican  Border 
until  mastered  out  of  the  Federal  service  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1917.  On  April  16th  of  that  year  he 
was  ccirmissioned  a second  lieutenant,  Indiana 
Infaxitry.  In  that  month  he  v/as  attached  to 
the  Aviation  Section,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A.rmy, 
and  assigned  to  the  Aviaticn  School  at  San 
Diego.  Calif. , for  flying  training.  B®  ccm- 
pleted  this  training  cn  July  20,  1917,  and  was 
rated  Junior  Military  Aviator  September  11,1917. 

In  Ncveraber,  1917,  he  was  attached  to  duty 
with  the  142nd  Aero  Scuadron.  He  was  appoint- 
ed 1st  Lieut,  (temporary)  in  the  Signal  Corps, 

U.  S.  Army,  December  15,  1917,  and  was  pi’cmoted 
to  Captain,  Air  Service,  October  1,1918. 

On  Decem'ber  6,  1917,  Col.  Eglin  was  assigned 
to  duty  as  Assistant  Engineer  Officer  at  the 
Signal  Corps  Aviaticn  School  at  San  Diego, 
and  from  February  1,  1918  to  May  24,  1918,  he 
w/as  Assistant  to  the  Officer  in  Charge  of  Fly- 
ing at  Dock:, veil  Field,  Calif.  Transferred  to 
March  Field,  Calif. , he  performed  the  duties 
of  Assistant  Engineer  Officer  and  Assistant 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Flying  -until  December, 

1918.  In  January,  1919,  he  assigned  to 
duty  as  Aero  Supply  and  Disbursing  Officer, 
and  Acting  Motor  Transport  Officer,  in  addi- 
tion to  a variety  of  other  functions  at  the 
pest,  these  including  the  position  of  Officer 
in  Charge  of  Flying  and  the  temporary  command 
of  the  field. 

On  December  10,  1921,  Col.  Eglin  -v^as  trans- 
ferred to  Mather  Field,  Calif.  , v;here  he  com- 
manded the  9th  Souadron  as  well  as  the  post 
until  May  4,  1922,  when  he  v/as  assigned  to  duty 
as  Operations  Officer. 

Transferred  to  foreign  service,  he  was  on  duty 
with  the  28th  Bombardment  Squadron  at  Clark 
Field,  R.I. , from  September,  1922,  to  December 
12,  1922,  when  his  station  Yra,s  changed  to 
Nichols  Field.  Here  he  performed  the  functions 
of  Post  Adjutant,  in  addition  to  ether  duties, 
among  them  those  of  Operations  Officer  of  the 
4th  Composite  Group,  -until  September  2,  1924, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  Kelly  Field,  Texas. 


From  December  1,  1924,  to  December  2,  1926, 

Col.  Eglin  cemmanded  "bhe  40th  School  Squadron, 
in  addition  to  serving  as  Adjutant,  SHipply  Offi- 
cer and  Mess  Officer.  He  was  then  detailed  as 
Directc r of  Bcmhardment  in  the  Advanced  Flying 
School.  On  August  12,  1927,  he  vra,3  assigned  to 
duty  as  Executive  Officer  '-'f  the  Air  Corps 
Training  Center,  Duncan  Field,  Texas,  and  he 
occupied  this  position  until  August  22,  1929, 
when  he  vra-s  assigned  as  stude-nt  at  the  Air 
Corps  Tactical  School,  Langley  Field,  Va.  Upon 
his  graduation  frcm  this  school  in  June,  1930, 
he  pursued  the  two-year  course  of  instruction 
at  the  CoirraB-nd  and  General  Staff  School  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  His  graduation  from  Fort 
"Leavenworth  in  June,  1932,  v^ra-s  follow/ed  by 
his  a.ssignment  to  duty  as  Instructor  at  the 
Air  Corps  Tactical  School,  Maxwell  Field,  Ala. 

In  July,  1936,  he  vTas  assigned  to  duty  a-b 
Langley  Field,  Ya.  , -with  the  GEQ,  Air  Force. 

— cOo—  ^ 

Misfortunes  never  appear  to  coroe  singly.  On 
January  4,  1937,  an  aircraft  accident  at  Rantcul 
111.  , resulted  in  the  death  cf  Captain  Reginald 
R.  Gillespie  and  Technical  Sergeant  Clarence  E. 
Sudduth,  Air  Corps. 

Captain  Gillespie  -ivas  born  at  Lake  Center,  . 
Iowa,  December  1,  1901.  He  attended  high  school 
in  several  cities  in  Montana  and  later  attended 
the  University  cf  Montana  for  nearly  three 
years. 

Q-iialifying  for  a Flying  Cadet  appointment,  he 
began  lighter- than- air  training  a^b  the  Balloon 
and  Airship  School,  Scott  Field,  111.  , in  Septem.- 
ber,  1923.  Successful  in  the  competitive  exam- 
ination for  a coninission  in  the  Regular  Army, he 
was  appointed  a 2nd  in  the  Air  Corps,  June  15, 
1924.  "Upon  his  graduation  from  the  Balloon  and 
Airship  School,  Capt.  Gillespie  ms  rated  Anr- 
ship  Pilot  and  Balloon  Observer,  effective 
August  23,  1924.  He  remained  on  duty  at  Scott 
Field,  serving  mth  the  8th  Airship  Cornpany  to 
May  18,  1925,  and  -tvith  the  9th  Airship  Conqjany 
-antil  the  following  September,  v;hen  he  reported 
to  the  Primary  Flying  School,  Brooks  Field, 

Texas,  for  hea.vier- bhan-air  training.  His 
training  delayed  due  to  injuries  received  in  an 
a-ircraft  accident,  he  comipleted  the  primary  in- 
struction in  September,  1926,  and  vras  then 
transferred  to  the  Advanced  Flying  School , Kelly 
Field,  where,  in  March,  1927,  he  completed  the 
special  course  for  Airplane  Olsservers.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  Laugle}?-  Field,  Ya.  , and  as- 
signed to  duty  with  the  19th  A.irship  Company. 

Ordered  to  duty  in  the  Kavra.iian  De-partreent , 
Captain  Gillespie  served  with  the  4th  Observa- 
tion Squadron  in  July,  1928;  wdth  the  72nd 
"Bombardoient  Gquad.ron  to  October  2,  1929,  and 
again  -with  the  4th  Observation  Somdron  until 
August,  1930.  During  his  two  years  of  duty  at 
Luke  Field,  he  performed  various  duties,  such 
as  Squadron  Adjutamt,  Supply  Officer,  Mess  Offi- 
cer, Conxj-uni cations  Officer  and  Parachute  Offi- 
cer. 

Captain  Gillespie  reported  -for  duty  ’.vlth  the 
47th  School  .Squadron,  March  Field,  Calif.  , as 
Personnel  Adjutant,  in  September,  1930.  In 
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July,  1931,  he  \vs,s  assigned  to  duty  at  Langley 
Field,  Va.  , mth  the  19th  Airship  Ccn:paxiy  as 
Supnly  Officer.  Latter  he  perfor;Ded  the  duties 
of  Operations  and  5’ngineering  Officer,  Aimaraent 
Officer  and  Coimiunications  Officer.  For  sever- 
al ircnths  in  the  year  1933,  he  served  as  Adju- 
tant of  a C.C.C.  Company  at  Fort  keade,  kd. 

Detailed  to  pursue  the  course  in  heavier- than- 
Air  flying.  Captain  Gillespie  renorted  in  June, 
1935,  at  the  Primary  Flying  School,  Kandclnh 
Field,  Texas.  He  completed  the  priicary  flying 
course  in  Fehruary,  1936,  and  the  advanced 
course  at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  in  June,  1936, 
sneciaJ-izing  in  Bonibardment  Aviation  and  re- 
ceiving the  rating  of  Airplane  Pilot,  effective 
June  17,  1936.  He  -ia,>hs  then  assigned  to  dirty 
at  the  Air  Corps  Technical ^School  at  Chanute 
Field,  Eantoul,  111. 

Sergeant  Sudduth  was  horn  Mai’ch  22,  1900,  at 
Ridge  Farm,  111.  He  enlisted  in  the  Aiir  Ser- 
vice February  21,  19225  served  at  Langley  Field, 
Va.  , to  September  1,  1922*,  with  the  Ist  Pursuit 
Group  at  Selfridge  Field,  M'ch.  , to  July,  1925, 
when  he  wa.s  transferred  to  Chanute  Field, 
Eantoul,  111.,  where  he  completed  the  coursesat 
the  Technical  Scbool  in  Engine  and  Airplane  Me- 
chanics. He  T/as  appointed  a Staff  Sergeant  in 
February,  1925,  and  Technical  Sergeant  in  July, 
1930.  From  June,  1931,  to  July,  1934,  he  serv- 
ed in  the  Philippines,  first  with  the  2nd  Ob- 
servation S uadron  and  later  with  the  6Sth  Ser- 
vice Squadron,  at  Fichols  Field.  Returning  to 
Chanute  Field,  he  graduated  in  Anril , 1936, 
frem  the  Technical  School  as  an  A.ircraft  Arnnr- 
er.  He  was  then  assigned  to  duty  ^vith  .the 
Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Squadron  at 
Chanute  Field. 

The  sincere  sympathy  of  the  A.ir  Corns  is  ex- 
tended to  the  berea.ved  families  of  these  men 
who  died  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

oOo 

IKSIGHIA  FOR  32KP  BOJ/iBAiRFM. TIT  SOUADROH 
By  the  Hews  Letter  Correspondent 


ment  A^viation  and  in  methods  of  aeriol  noAuga- 
tion.  '''Hth  this  dual  mission  in  mind  and  with 
thoughts  towards  the  future  when,  with  planes 
of  even  greater  radii  of  action,  na.vigation 
will  constitute  a larger  part  in  the  success- 
ful  coDipletion  of  bombing  missions,  it  is  deem-*: 
ed  most  appropriate  that  the  insignia  symbol-  !' 
ize  these  tAvo  important  functions. 

The  insignia,  einploys  the  fmxr  basic  colors  ; 

of  blue,  green,  yelloAv  and  white.  Against  a I 

blue  background  the  Avhite  emblema.tic  bird  is 
readily  discernible.  The  color  scheme  is  Avell 
blended  find  the  insignia  presents,  as  a whole, 
a pleasing  picture. 

If  the  past  is  any  criterion,  the  new  insig-  i 
113  a will  have  its  introduction  to  irost  sec-  [ 
tions  of  the  country  ivithin  a short  time.  The  j 
32nd  Sruadron  is  active  in  all  maneuvers  in  , 
which  Bombardment  Aiz-iation  is  errployed  and,  * > 
whether  it  be  Alaska  or  ^Tlorida,  the  32nd  ivill 
be  there. 

oOo 

NAlu^OV  ESCAPE  FOR  COL.  STRATHv'iFYER  AlTD  HIS  CPEl?; 

1 

Lieut.  Colonel  G.E.  Stratemeyer,  the  new  Com:-  ,1 
manding  Officer  of  the  7th  Bombai'iment  Group,  ':j 
and  his  crew,  had  a very  narrow  escape  from 
death  or  serious  injury  when,  after  completing 
a training  flight  over  the  Bay  area,  he  v/as  ; 
forced  to  land  in  the  mud  flats  of  S.-m  Pablo  ; 
Bay.  He  had  ciicled  Hamilton  Field  in  prepama- i. 
tion  for  a landing  when  one  motor  cut  out,  to 
be  followed  inmediately  by  the  failure  of  the  ii' 
other.  Hot  having  enough  altitude  to  make  the 
field,  he  vjb.s  forced  to  set  the  ship  down  in  g, 
the  shallow  wfc.ter  about  one  mile  from  shore.  || 

The  Colonel  and  his  creiv,  vdiich  vras  conposed  i' 
of  Lieut.  R.H.  Lynn,  Ser,geant  .E.¥.  Elliot  and  i 
Prix'-ate  P.C.  Thoinnson,  vrere  rescued , uninjured, 
by  members  of  the  field's  "Crash  Boat."  The 
airplane,  The  Bird  O'Frey,  XIII,''  was  formerly, 
floxvn  by  Colonel  C.L.  Tinker,  until  recently 
Coninajv.dirjg  Officer  of  Hamilton  Field,  a33.d  was 
one  of  th',e  Martin  B-lOB  Bombing  planes. 


The  mighty  Iviartin  Bombers  of  the  32nd  S-quad- 
ron  of  March  Field  have  just  blossomed  forth 
with  the  new  Squadron  insignia. 

Since  its  original  erganizabion  at  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  June  13,  1917,  and  throughout  its 
serA'ice  overseas  d'uring  the  World  War,  the 
SoAiadron  has  been  without  such  an  insignia.  Af- 
ter the  Squadron  Avas  reconstituted  and  iraHe  ac- 
tive on  June  24,  1932,  many  original  ideas  •con- 
cerning an  appropriate  design  that  Avould  aiibod.y 
the  various  activities  of  the  Sq'oadron  were  suo- 
imtted.  The  problem  of  representing  the  bomh- 
ing,  gunn.ery  and  navigational  phases  of  train- 
ing of  the  S'uadron  was  a diffic^olt  one.  Final, 
ly,  in  October,  1936,  by  combining  seAreral  de- 
signs submitted  by  Mr.  H.F.  Lairibert,  a St.Ipuis 
commercial  artist,  the  present  insignia  was  com 
pleted  and  accepted. 

The  design  is  triangular  in  shape.  In  the  up. 
per  half  of  the  triangle,  signifying  Avinged  de- 
stiuction,  is  an  omblema.tic  bird  grasping  two 
bolts  of  lightning.  In  the  lower  half  o.f  tie 
triangle  is  a bomb  superimposed  upon  the  ma.rin- 
ers|  star,  thus  grouping  together  the  dual 
training  of  the  Squadron  - training  in  Bombard- 


AIR C0H-\9  OFFI.gERS  A'TSIGITEB  TO  AHvTf  WAR  COLLEGE  i| 

j _ ^ 

1 Special  Orders  of  the  War  Department,  recent- 
i ly  issued,  det, ailed  ten  Air  Corps  officers  to  'i 
j attend  the  1937-1938  class  at  the  Army  War  ; 

I College,  reporting  for  this  duty  betAveen 
I August  16  and  21,  1937.  Tnese  officers  are: 

! Colonel  HeiU’v  W.  Hairms  (Lieut,  Colonel), 
j Co-'Amandanb,  Air  Corps  Rrimc3,ry  Flying  School, 

I Randolph  Field,  Texas.  i 

_ Major  John  DeF.  Barker  (Captain),  Major 
I Warren  R.  Ca^rter  (Captain)  and  Major  La'wrence 
P.  Hickey,  all  of  Langley  Field,  Va. 

Major  Harry  A.  Johnson  (Captain)  Barksdale 
Field,  La.. 

Major  AAzsbin  W.  Ivtcmbenstein  (Captain)  Air 
Corps  Tactical  School,  Ivleocwell  Field,  Ala. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Hubert  E.  Haimon,  March  Field, 
Calif. 

I'.'iajor  Alfred  J.  Lyon  (Captain)  student  at 
Aimy  Industrial  College,  Washiiigton,  ,0.  C.  ^ 

Major  John  Y.  York  (Captain)  Office  of  As-  * 
sistant  Secreba.ry  of  War,  Ttfashington,  D.  C. 

Major  Idv^al  H.  EdAvards,  HeA-/aiian  Depart- 
■ ment. 
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, R E T I E E M E N T S 


Ifarrant  Offi.cer  Eugene  C.  Braig  first,  entered 
the  service  of  the  United  States  Aimy  on  llay  1, 
1894,  and  since  that  date  served  continuously, 
as  follOT-’s: 

Second  United  States  Artillery. 

Sergeant,  7th  United  States  Artillery, 

Transferred  in  raiik  to  United  States  Military 
Academy- Detachment , Eield  Artillery,  August, 
1900. 

Appointed  First  Sergeant  of  that  Detachment, 
August  S,  1900,  and  continued  in  service  until 
ITovember  18,  1917. 

Ccmads'sioned  Captain,  Aviation  Section,  Signal 
Corps,  Hovernber,  1917. 

i Assigned  to  Hazelhurst  Field,-  L.I.,  Ne"#  York, 
as  Conmanding- Officer,  213th  Aero  Squadron. 

Transferred  to  Ground  School,  School  of  Mili- 
tary Aeronautics,  Princeton  University,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1917,  as  head  cf  Mlitary  Detachment 
and- Inspector  of  Ground  Schools. 

Transferred  from  Princeton  University  to 
Austin,  Texas,  for  the  Ground  School  there. 

Closed  that-  school  and  transferred  to  Bolling 
- Field, -D.C.,  in-Mcnch,  1919,  where  he  serx^ed  as 
Supply  Officer,  Finance  Officer,-  Quartermaster, 
Transportation  Officer  and  Morale.  Officer  xmtil 
December  31,'  1920. 

Reenlisted  as  Technical  Sergeant,  99th  Squad- 
ron, Air  Service,.  January  1,  1921. 

Discharged  Jaiiuaxy  2,  1921,  and  appointed 
Warrant  Officer,  U.  S.  ibvay,  January  3,  1921, and 
transferred  to  Langley  Field,  Va.  , Janviary  19, 
1921,  servin,g  thereat  to  the  present  time. 

During  the  period  of  the  World  War,  Warrant 
Officer  Braig' s major  service  was  I’endered  in 
the  capacity  of  Comnundant  of  Cadets  at  the 
School  of  Military  Aeronautics,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. Serving  on  this  iiriportant  assigimaent, 
he  -v/as  responsible  for  the  initial  basic  irdli- 
tary  training  of  all  cadets  attending  that  in- 
stitution, many  of  whom  receix'-ed  cenmissiens 
as  officers  in  the  Air  Service  end  served  v/ith 
distinction  ox’-erseas  throughout  the  period  of 
the  Iforld  War. 

Warrant  Officer  Braig  is  advanced  cn  the  re- 
tired list  to  the  grade  cf  Captain. 

i ■■  

Master  Sergeant  Andretv  Liay,  -who  -was  recently 
pplaced  on  the  retired  list,  was  born  Februai’y 
11,  1885,  a.t  Eakofalva,  Austria  Hungary. 

Enlisting  in  t.ae  United  States  Arrgv,  July  11, 
1905,  he  served  mth  the  2nd  Coast  Artillery 
Company  continxiously  until  July,  1920.  Then 
serving  in  the  Philippines,  he  joined  the  Air 
Service  and  v?as  assigned  to  the  27th  Balloon 
Company.  Eeturninc;  to  the  United  States  in 
April,  1922,  he  serx^-ed  for  a short  period  a.t 
Crissy  Field,  Cplif. , and,  in  July,  1922,  was 
transferred  to  Eockvrell  Field,  Calif.  , serx^ing 
with  the  ll'bh  BornberdaiBnt  Squadron  un-til  August 
.26,  1926,  when  he  vjas  transferred  tc  the  59th 
Service  Sg^uadron.  He  joined  the  95th  Pursuit 
Souadron  in  June,  1S28,  served  three  years  xvith 
that  organization.  From  July,  1931,  to  June, 

} 1932,  he  served  vdth  the  11th  Bombardment 
Squadron,  and  then  with . the  30th  Bombardment 
Squadron  to  the  date  of  his  retirement. 


Master  Sergeant  May  was  appointed  a Sergeant 
during  his  second  enlistment.  He  xvas  promoted 
to  Staff  Sergeant  in  September,  1920;  to  Tech- 
nical Sergeant  in  August,  1926,  and  to  blaster 
Serge^int  in  June,  1931.  All  of  his  discharge 
papers  have  been  characterized  by  the  word 
’Excellent. " 

oOo- — - 

EXTENDED  ACHIW  DUTY  FOR  AIR  RESEE''7E  OFFICERS 

The  following-named  Second  Lieutenants  of  the 
Air  Reserve  have  been  placed  on  extended  active 
duty  at  the  stations  indicated,  their  service 
to  expire  on  the  dates  gix^en; 

Angle,  Robert  IS.]  ■ Hawaiian  Dept.  0ct«  14,1939 
Altman,  Dale  Ellis,  Kax'jaiian  Dept.  June  15,1939 
Barton,  Jpe  Ec'.rle,  Langley  Field,  Oct.  14,1939 
Bates,  Earle  Eugene, Jr.  Hawaii,  June  30,  1939 
Bernard,  Homer  D.  , 'Faxmsa  Canal  Dept.  June  15,39 
Berry,  Jack  Wilson,  Hawaiian  Dept.  June  30,1939 
Borden,  Mitchell  P. , Langley  Field, Dec.  14,1939 
Bcutz,  William  ri3.y,  Ha-svaiian  Dept.  J-une  15,1939 
Bxillock,  Cady  R.  , Eax»ra,iian  Dept.  June  15,  1939 
Callish,  Korj-mn  Louis,  Hawmian- Dept.  June  15,39 
Can^ibell , Blaine  B.  , blarch  Field,  Jinie  30,1939 
Cepp,  V&m  Charles,  Hawaiian  Dept.  June  15,  1939 
Cheatwood,  John  H.  Havreiiian  Dep-t.  June  15,  1939 
Clark,  Glei-in  Clair,  PanarcB.,  Nov.  1,  1939 
Cochran,  James  C.  Eavra,iian  Dept.  , Juno  15,  1939 
Cocke,  Wm.  Alexander , Jr.  March  Field, Nov.  20, 39 
Coddington,  Nathan  H.  , Ha-waiian  Dept.  J-ijTie  15,39 
Councill , K.  Ea-wciiian  Dept.  J-une  15,  1939 
Culler,  Harry  Hillus,  Ft.  Bragg, N. C.  , Dec.  14, 39 
David,  Wm.  Bell,  Selfridge  Field,  June  30,1939 
Denison,  Hoxvard  C.  Hexvaiian  Dept.  Aug.  6,  1939 
Dennison,  Julius  W.  Jr.  Selfridge  Field,  Julx^  1, 

1939. 

Diehl,  Donald  B.  Panama,  October  25,  1939 
Dietz,  Harold  L.  Mitchel  Field,  Nov,  14,  1939 
-DuFrane,  John  L.  Jr.  Hawaiian  Dept.  June  30,  39 
Fernald,  Wim  Irvin,  Haraiian  Dept.  J-une  15,1939 
Fisher,  Charles  E.  Hawaiian  Dept.  June  15,  1939 
Furlov/,  James  W.  Langley  Field,  Jau.  3,  1940 
Gorman,  Ediixmd  Theodore,  Eavraii,  Oct,  14,  1939 
Gia;/,  Frederick  C.  ,Jr.  Ivlarch  Field,  June  15,1939 
Haynes,  Fr-.ink  Y.  Pope  Field,  June  15,  1939 
Hatcher,  George  A.  Selfridge  Field,  Jxxly  1,1939 
Higgs,  Fra/ali  Lott,  Hawaiian  Dept.  June  15,  1939 
Hilkes,  Cl'oi’ence  Wm.  Havaiian  Dept.  June  15,1939 
Holloway,  Benj.  G,  Hawaiian  Dept.  Aug.  6,  1939 
Hoyt,  Stanley  C.  Hamilton  Field,  Oct,  14,  1939 
Hurst,  Herman  E.  p3.tterson  Field,  Jaai.  3,  1940 
James,  "Weldon  M.  March  Field,  June  15,  1939 
Jj;/ce,  Ed-xirin  A.  Lax:gley  Field,  Oct.  14,  1939 
Kiifrel,  Ross  S.  Hamilton  Field,  Oct.  14,  1939 
Kreps,  Kenneth  Ray,  Hawaiian  Dept.  June  15,  1939 
Kuhn,  Daxdd  B.  March  Field,  June.  15,  1939 
bferks.  Jack  S.  HaViraiian  Dept,  , J-une  30,  1939 
Martin,  Robert  Kay,  Hawaiian  Dept.  June  15,1939 
Mason,  Ben  A.  , Jr.  Hai'-ra-iian  Dept.  June  15,  1939 
Nightingale,  Frah!a  N..  Havmii,an  Dept,  June  15,39 
Olson,  Abral'iam  D.  Hax^B,iian  Dept,  June  30,1939 
Ps.-ul,  Fraiuklin  K.  Panaim,  Oct*  14,  1939 
PeiJ.cjnd,  Hugh  B.  Eaxmlian  Dept.  June  15,  1939 
Polhamus,  Robert  G.  b^ch  Field,  June  30,1939 
Eambo,  Wilkie  A.  Panaim,  June  30,  1939 
Rankin,  William  Q,.  March  Field,  June  15,  1939 
Eendle,  Irvine  A.  March  Field.,  J'-une  15,  1939 
Schmid,  Clarence  L.  Hamilton  Field,  June  30,  39 
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Scl-ofield,  Thoiras  J*  Mitchel  Field,  Jan.  3,1940 
Sev/axt,  Allen  Jackson, Jr.  Panama, Oct.  31,  1939 
Shedd,  Morris  E.  Panama,  Oct.  25,  1939 
Smith,  Jees  Anders,  Hamilton  Field,  June  15,39 
Stewart,  John  P.  Kavra,iian  Dept.  June  15,  1939 
Thomas,  Joseph  A.  Hawaiian  Dept.  June  15,1939 
Waterman,  Paul,  Havraiian  Dept.  July  1,  1939 
oOo 

WAH  rEPAETliEDT  SPECIAL  OB33ERS 

Changes  of  Sta,tion;  To  Ila^iian  Department ; 
Major  William  J.  Hanron~(l^'ptain)~  ifrcm hVrTf-ht 
Field,  sailing  ahout  March  18,  1937;  2nd  Lieut. 
Louis  W.  Proper,  from  Hamilton  Field;  1st  Lt. 
Dale  D.  Fisher,  from  Langley  Field;  Warrant  Of- 
ficer Arthur  E.  Trahold,  from  San  Antonio  Air 
Depot. 

To  Langley  Field,  Va.  : 1st  Lieut.  Harold  W. 
Bovman,  from  the  Philippines. 

To  Panama  Canal  Zone:  1st  Lieut.  Norman  B. 
Olson  from  Pandolph  Field;  IiTarrant  Officer 
Vernon  L.  Hoherts,  from  Kelly  Field. 

To  Bolling  Field,  D.C.  : Captain.  Howard  M. 
Turner,  from  Priroary  Fl;^ng  School , Eandolph 
Field;  1st  Lieut.  Jesse  Auton  from  17th  Attack 
Group,  March  Field 

To  Bandoluh  Field,  Texas:  Major  William  C. 
Morris,  from  duty  as  Instructor,  37th  Division, 
Ohio  National  Guard,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Te  Moffett  Field,  Calif,  t kiajor  Bushrod  ^ 
Hoppin,  from  duty  T/ith  Organized  Deserves,  5th 
Corps  Area,  Luncen  Field,  Ohio. 

To  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Captain  Joseph  P. 

Bailey,  from  Randolph  Field,  for  duty  T/ith  Or- 
ganized Deserves,  5th  Corps  Area,  Lunken 
Airport. 

To  Coronado,  Calif . t Yferrant  Officer  Leland 
D.  Bradshaw,  from  Hamilton  Field,  to  Rockwell 
Air  Depot. 

To  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. ; 1st  Lieut.  Arthur  W, 
Meehan,  from  Randolph  Field;  1st  Lieut.  Emmett 
O'Donnell,  Jr.,  from  Selfridge  Field. 

To  Chanute  Field,  111.;  1st  Lieut.  Carl  W. 
Carlmark  from  duty  as  student,  Armament  Course, 
Air  Corps  Technical  School , Chanute  Field. 

To  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. ; 1st  Lieut.  Dwight 
Di\dne,  II,  from  Panama  Canal  Department. 

To  Washington,  ^_-_C.  ; 2nd  Lieut.  John  G. 

Benner,  SelfridgeTTeld,  to  V/alter  Pteed  General 
Hospital  for  ohservation  and  treatment. 

DELIEpP  .FROM  ASSlGfflVimTT  TO  AID  COHPS:  2nd 
Lieut.  Frederick  C.  Bothwell,  Jr.,  from  Air 
Corps _ Training  Center,  Eandclph  Field,  to  2nd 
Division,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

ODDEDS  REV0K5D:  Assignment  of  1st  Lieut. 

James  P.  Newberry  from  Brooks  Field  to  Panama 
Canal  Department;  assignment  of  ist  Lieut.  C.H. 
Dees,  Langley  Field,  to  duty  as  student  in 
Armament  Course,  Air  Corps  Technical  School, 
Chanute  Field,  111. 

PEOhlOTION:  Captain  William  L.  Boyd  to  J/Iajor 
( t emp o r ary)  m th  rank  from  December  9,  1936. 

oOo 

Second  Lt.  Bierne  Lay, Jr. , Air  Deserve,  of 
Charlottesville, Va, , was  ordered  to  active  duty 
for  3 years  from  January  15,  1937,  at  Langley 
Field,  Va.  For  some  time  past  Lieut,  Lay  has 
been  on  the  editorial  staff  of  SPOIffSIvIAN  PILOT, 
and  some  very  interesting  and  v/ell  written  avi- 
ation stories  from  his  facile  pen  have  appeared| 
in  this  aviation  magazine  and  other  periodicals. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  WA.SHINGTON  j^ICE 

Officers  who  returned  recently 
from  cross-country  navigation 
flights  vjere  Colonel  William  C.  ' 

LicChord;  Captain  Stewart  W. 

Tcxvle,  Jr. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Gerald  E. 

Brower  returned  to  duty  af- 
ter a ferry  flight  from 
the  pi. ant  of  the  North 
.American  Aviation,  Inc. 

Inglewood,  Calif. , to 
Atlanta,  Ga, 

I.aa,jor  Alvan  C.  Kincaidi^j,,  . .. 

returned  from  a 

ing  flight  from  the  ^ ^ f*,  Ti  ?■''  ’ 

plant  of  the  Douglas  U 

Aircraft  Coo  , Santa  Mionic^,--. 

Calif,  , to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ’ 

Lieut.  Colonel  hosenham  Beam  ferried  a plane 
to  Boston,  Mass,  , from  the  plant  of  North 
American  Aviati  on,  Inc, , Inglewood,  Calif. 

Major  Morten  H.  McKinnon  ferried  a plane  from 
that  factory  to  Selfridge  Field. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Boss  G,  Hoyt  left  January  bth 
to  ferry  to  Boston  a plane  from  the  Douglas 
Aircra,ft  factory,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  Captain 
Angler  H.  Foster  left  January  7th  on  a ferrying 
mission  similar  to  that  of  Col.  Hoyt. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Harry  H.  Young  returned  from 
teirporary  duty  at  Westfield  and  Newark,  N.J. 

Major  Alfred  W.  Mamriner,  Captains  Evers 
Abbey  and  Mervin  E.  Gross  returned  recently 
from  temporary  duty  at  Wright  Field,  Ohio. 

Major  Charles  Y.  Banfill  ferried  a plane  for  g 
the  Connecticut  National  Guard,  Hartford,  Conai.f 
from  the  Douglas  Aircraft  factory. 

Officers  in  the  Chief's  Office  who  recently 
returned  from  leave  were  Ma.jors  David  A.  Myers, 
Karl  S.  Axtater  and  Captain  James  W . &ry. 

Decent  visitors  to  the  Chief's  office  during 
the  course  of  navigation  flights  or  while  on 
leave  were  Major  Fai’ry  A.  Ealversom  from  the 
Conrnand  and  General  Staff  School , Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas;  Captain  Haynie  McComsick:  from 
Scott  Field,  111.;  llajor  William  W.  T/elsh  and 
1st  Lieut.  George  McCoy,  Jr,  , from  Mas:v;ell 
Field,  Ala.  ; 1st  Lieut.  Paul  T.  CiILlen  from 
Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. ; 1st  Lieut.  Pearl  H.  J-'iobey 
from  Wright  Field;  Captain  Howai’d  M.  Turme.r, 
Eandolph  Field,  and  1st  Lieut.  Jesse  Autozi^ 
prior  to  reporting  to  duty  at  Bolling  Field,’ 
and  Colonel  Clarence  L.  Tinker,  transferred 
from  Hamilton  Field  to  Washington  for  duty  in 
the  National  Guard  Bureau. 

Major  Edwa,rd  V.  Harbeck,  Jr.  , recently  re- 
turned from  an  Inspection  trip, 

- — oOo 

Captain  James  E.  Anderson,  Ordnance  Department 
2nd  Lieut,  Jack  W.  Eicknjan,  Coi'ps  of  Engineers, 
and  2nd  Lieut.  John  K.  Brown,  Jr.,  Field  Artil- 
lery, were  transferred  to  the  Air  Corps  on  De- 
cember 23,  1936.  Upon  the  completion  of  their 
present  coui’se  of  instruction  at  the  Advanced 
Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  ahout  Febru- 
ary 15,  1937,  Captain  Anderson  will  jproceed  to 
the  Eaivaiian  Department  for  duty  witfo  the  Air 
Coips,  as  will  Lieut.  Ilicloran,  while  Lieut. 

Brown  will  proceed  to  Brooks  Field,  Sam  Antonio 
Texas,  for  duty. 
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FOHEIGN  OPINIONS  ON  A''7IATION,  PEESEIW  MJD  FUTURE 
From  the  Italiam  aeronautical  journal  "ALA  D' ITALIA" 
A continucAion  from  the  Pecember  15th  issue 


&IUSEEPE  GABi\I.FLLI  ■. 

of  the  "Aeronautica  d* Italia  - Fiat"  | 

Only  metals  ha.ve  the  vast  range  of  mechanical  i 
characteristics  which  is  necessary  for  nater-  | 
ials  employed  in  aeronautical  construction.  The  j 
problems  of  rigidity,  vibration,  inderfcimabil-  j 
ity  and  durability  are  completely  solved  by  ■ 
metals  only.  For  snail  and  medium  planes  wood  j 
was  all  right  in  the  past,  but  the  progress  at-  j 
tained  by  modern  constructional  technics  carmot  i 
tolerate  any  longer  the  use  of  such  material,  J 
with  which  it  vUll  never  be  possible  to  attain  | 
the  best  ratio  between  the  eupty  weight  and  the  ! 
useful  load.  Weight  is  everything  in  aviation.  [ 

In  seme  special  constructions  the  use  of  wood  i 
is  quite  impossible,  that  is  in  the  case  of  i 
small  single  seaters  like  fighting  and  racing  j 
planes.  FVen  the  change  from  biplaiies  to  mono-  ! 
planes  (the  latter  has  riow  nearly  conquered  the  j 
whole  field  of  aeronautical  construction)  has  j 
all  the  more  brought  to  the  fore  the  necessity  j 
of  using  metal,  because  ironoplane  wing  problems ,j 
particularly  when  high  speed  is  needed,  may  ; 
only  be  solved  with  all-metal  vang.  j 

If  one  looks  back  at  the  aeronautical  con-  | 
structions  of  the  past,  one  can  see  how  v/cod  i 
has  been  gradually  replaced  as  a consequence  of  ; 
the  progress  of  technics.  Several  years  have  j 
been  necessary  to  remove  the  prejudice  in  re-  j 
gard  to  the  use  of  m,etals.  One  vra.s  the  ezees-  j 
sive  cost,  Seally  this  had  its  origin  from  the  j 
fact  tha,t  metallic  construction  ■'.A'as  too  often  I 
realized  according  to  constructive  idea.s  and  j 
design  derived  from  the  wooden  structures.  The  | 
result  was  ari  irrational  metallic  construction  j 
which  was  too  costly.  For  the  satr.e  reason  j 

metallic  constructions  were  said  to  be  slower  j 
than  wood  construction.  j 

A ^Jarticularly  useful  material  for  aeronaut-  i 
ical  constructions  is  duralumin,  which  alone  j 
represents  a-bout  907^  of  the  metals  employed.  In  | 
many  special  cases  light  aluirlnuin  are  preferred  ' 
whilst  high  resistance  steel  is  useful  for  | 

stressed  structural-welding.  Steel  is  voiluable  ! 
for  T/elded  framework,  undercarriages  arl  sup-  ‘ 
port  parts.  In  the  case  erf  civil  airplanes , the  i 
duralumin  is  speciallj^  usefixL  for  the  construe-  | 
tion  of  monucooue  fuselages,  vlth  great  advant-  i 
age  over  the  other  types'  of  stiuctures,  because  , 
it  easily  allows  the  interior  of  the  cabin  to 
be  lined  with  thermc-acoustic  materials  and 
makes  it  possible  to  use  the  vliole  volume  and 
lastly  is  very  light. 

As  regards  the  wings,  the  monoplane  formula 
is  now  indisputed  and  is  ap-plied  to  the  large, 
medium  and  .small  planes  as  -m-ell.  The  construc- 
tion cf  such  cantilever  wings  found  its  finest  i 
solution  in  the  onc-piece  wing  which  during  16 
years  of  hard  vrork  on  the  part  of  technicians 
all  over  the  world  has  been  mare  and  rmore  per-  i 
fectsd.  Although  today  it  is  nearly  perfect, 
it  constitutes  for  the  fut'ure  one  cf  the  larg- 
est fields  of  study  which  will  give  more  satis- 
factory results,  and  emphasize  the  character- 
istics .of  metals. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  can  safely  say  that 


the  aeronautical  material  of  the  future  is 
the  "duraJumin"  and  that  in  the  alvrays  ex- 
tending and  rational  use  of  light  al'uminum 
alloys  the  aeronautical  constructions  will 
find  the  most  precious  means  for  progress. 

GFKEFAL  ALiXAUDER  LOSE 
Chief  of  the  Austricai  Air  Force 

Experiments  of  these  last  years  are  proving 
very  clearly  that  fully  armed  and  amainitioned 
soldiers  can  easily  be  landed  by  means  of  par- 
achute. S'upplying  of  advanced  paUrols  wdth 
foods  and  ammunitions  has  already  been  a.ccom- 
plished  in  1915-1918.  During  their  African 
camipaign  in  bbrocce,  the  French  already  prac- 
ticed it  regularly,  and  it  has  to  be  credited 
to  aviation  that  the  Italians  succeeded  in 
conq^uering  Abyssinia  so  ouickly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  aiiplanes  were  able  to  supply  whole 
arms  corps  •v.’hen  by  no  other  means  this  cculd 
be  d.one. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  held  now  as  quite  pos- 
sible to  send  troops  to  very  advanced  posi- 
tions and  to  supply  them  by  aerial  means  every 
time  the  enemy  dees  mt  oppose  it.  Ih  the 
cc.se  of  European  wars  it  must  be  realized, 
however,  that  the  observation  service  will 
generally  be  able  to  catch  sight  in  due  tiime 
of  such  transports  when  the  objective  is  far 
enough  a:nd  to  take  the  necessary  counter- 
measure. Transnort  aircrafts,  as  v/ell  as 
bombers,  being  often  exposed  to  attacks  oi'ily 
during  the  return  trip,  it  appears  necessary 
that  such  counter-measures  besides  the  aerial 
defense  -^Adth  fighter  planes  have  to  be  helped 
by  anti- aerial  artillery. 

The  landed  patrols  as  soon  as  dovm.  to 
grot^nd.  naturally  need  some  time  in  order  to 
organize  themselves  and  find  their  way.  Should 
they  be  caught  at  this  very  moment  j^y  enemy 
forces,  even  small  ones,  tut  canable  of  a 
quick  gathering,  the  failure  rf  the  enterprise 
is  neai'ly  certain.  It  appears  therefore  ne- 
cessary for  the  future  to  take  defensive  meas- 
ures against  aerial  infantry  such  as  signal 
service,  lorries  ready  to  start  and  so  on. 

More  dangerous  than  aerial  infanbry  seems  to 
be  "sabotage"  infantry,  bold  men  landed  by 
parachute  whose  mission  is  to  lay  i.'mines,  to 
kindle  fires  and  so  on.  Eenults  will  be  gree-t- 
er  vrhen  plans  are  drawn  up  before  the  wur  and 
men  fully  trained  for  such  particular  task. 

A mutter  of  outstanding  importance  will  be 
the  lending  of  trreps  in  the  battlefield  it- 
self. In  some  particular  s'pots  rf  it,  signal 
service  and  other  conimuri cat  ions  imy  be  irredk- 
ed  or  not  yet  ready  and  consequently/  the  de- 
fence by  fighters  and  anti-aerial  artillery 
out  cf  efficiency.  In  such  case  there  7/ill  be 
very  favorable  cchditions  for  a surprise  from 
the  sky.  If  the  aggressor  is  also  favored  by 
land's  configuration  and  weather  conditions, 
aerial  infantry  can  easily  be  successf''ui , by 
d.estroying  commnications  in  the  back-lines 
and  so  paralyzing  the  action  of  headquarters. 

Sometimes  the  attack  could  also  be  struck 
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from  tack  and,,  sides  mth  tetter  results  than  can 
te  expected  judging  only  from  the  sheer  numter 
of  soldiers  involved. 

It  is  consequently  rcy  opinion  that  aerial  in- 
fantry, although  not  to  te  considered  as  a de- 
cisive factor,  is  nevertheless  a.  quite  rerrark- 
atle  novel tjT-  in  the  art  cf  the  vrar. 


C.  FIESEL3ERGER 

Director .Aerodjoiamic  Institute, Aachen  Ihi/ei’sity 

Is  it  possible  to  reach  a stalling  to  top 
speed  ratio  in  the  order  of  1 to  lOV 

I am  firmly  convinced  that  in  the  next  five 
or  ten  yeaxs,  the  actual  range  from  stalling  to 
top  speed  will  te  increased,  tut  it  is  also  my 
opinion  that  tetter  result  can  only  te  obtained, 
at  least  for  some  years  more,  03'  using  the  lift- 
ing power  cf  horizontal  propellers  and  by  fur- 
ther developments  of  helicopters  and  autogiros. 
For  the  latter  particular  type  of  aircraft 
there  are  only  some  particular  problems  of  con- 
struction and  stability  left  to  solve  and  the 
solution  is  only  a matter  of  a few  years. 

I do  not  believe  that  standard  airplanes  will 
reach  very  low  landing  speed  (let  us  say  10  to 
20  kms.  p.h.)  owing  to  the  fact  that  fixed  wings, 
will  not  give  .at  such  speed  a sufficient  and 
efficient  lift. 


var,FMG  VDl  GEomu 
President , Aero  Club  of  Genmny 

Prototype  machines  are  now  being  tried  which 
reach  the  speed  of  500  kilometers  an  hour.  The 
quickest  has  even  done  more  than  700  kilometers 
an  hour.  Vfliy  could  these  results  not  be  obtain- 
ed with  standard  equipment  aircraft?  There  are 
two  problems  that  ho.ve  to  be  solved  first.  First 
of  all  there  is  that  of  landing.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  such  speeds  so  as  to  be  able  to 
land  slowly  in  such  a little  suace  as  that  re- 
quired by  some  aerodromes,  and  vdth  safety  for 
the  passengers.  Lilitar;/  use  of  damaged  air- 
dromes or  those  of  liimted  space  should  a,lsp  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  present  speed  cf 
landing  should  not  be  increased  in  any  case, 
even  if  navigation  speed  should  be  increased. 
Although  there  are  no  irremovable  difficulties 
connected  with  this  problem,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  easy  to  solve.  Wind  tunnel  experi- 
ments in  which  t’le  air  current  was  made  visible 
by  smoke  have  shown  that  it  is  still  possible 
to  increase  the  ratio  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  speeds. 

The  second  problem,  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
solved  gradiaally,  is  that  of  the  driving  power 
and  of  fuel  consumption.  The  prototypes  now 
under  test  have  engines  v/hich,  on  account  of 
their  measure  and  vreight,  are  out  of  proportion 
with  the  size  of  the  body  and  they  do  not  last 
long  enough  ov/ing  to  their  lightness.  The  fore- 
going holds  good  for  the  fuel  quantity  required, 
which  is  excessive  in  comoarison  with  the  load 
capacity  of  the  craft.  One  could  nevertheless 
reach  a consideraJble  flying  range  even  with  in- 
creased power  of  the  engines,  provided  that 
their  weight  and  specific  consumption  of  fuel 
do  not  increasG.  In  this  way  the  highest  speed 
obtained  will  not  cost  more.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  is  the  condition  against  which  the 


speed  of  the  present  prototypes  can  be  utilized 
practically. 

For  several  reasons  I do  not  thiiik  that  air- 
planes with  movable  wings  will  come  into  use  ^ 
in  the  nea-i’  future.  The  lifting  propellers  W; 
and  siixiilar  constructions  are  so  complicated 
and  in  their  revolving  parts  they  are  exposed 
to  such  vrear  and  tear  that  in  the  present 
state  of  technics  it  is  impossible  to  build 
them  for  trials  of  seme  importance.  Even  the 
flying  windmill  has  not  been  able  to  get  a big 
market  for  itself  on  account  of  the  high  cost 
of  its  too  reduced  load  capacity  and.  a lov/er 
speed  than  that  of  airplanes  with  equal  power 
and.  fixed  wings.  Since  the  flying  windmill  is 
also  extremely  sensitive  to  overloads,  it  is 
not  even  free  from  danger  and  many  accidents 
have  already  happened  on  account  of  this  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  aid  of  slot  mngs, 
aerodynamic  brakes  and  other  devices  of  that 
kind,  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  a reduced 
starting  and  landing  speed  for  ordin9,ry  air- 
planes, which  is  sufficient  for  nearly  all 
cases.  This  acconplisliment  together  with  the 
marked  advantages  offered  by  the  airplane  malce 
investigations  in  the  field  of  nxivable  wings 
seem  to  be  less  urgent. 

According  to  my  opinion  the  use  of  airships 
for  transoceanic  services  will  ha.ve  further 
developments,  seeing  that  thej’'  can  carry  a lar- 
ger number  of  passengers  than  airplanes  and 
can  offer  them  more  comfort.  Passengers  ivill 
reserve  their  preference  for  airships  over  air- 
planes on  account  cf  the  time  saved  in  the 
voyages  with  transatlantic  craft.  On  the  other 
hand,  I do  not  thiiik  that  airships  will  be  use^i 
for  military  purposes  as  their  extreme  vulner-.™ 
ability  vrould  make  them  a too  easy  prey  for 
the  airplanes. 


ARTURO  G.  CBOCCO 
OF  THE  ITALIM  ACAIffiM 

The  Volta  Congress  has  confirmed  the  scission 
of  the  problems  of  flying  speed  in  three 
fields,  of  which  the  first  reaches  about  800 
KhiS.  -p.h.  I the  second  range  between  800  and 
1200  Kms.  u.h.  , and  coioprises  the  speed  of 
sound  in  the  atnnsphere,  and  the  third  goes  be- 
yond 1200  En;s.  p.h.  (please  take  notice  of  the 
graphic) . These  three  zones  can  be  shoim  in 
the  graphic  by  taking  as  an  index  the  di-ag- 
coefficient  of  a body  having  a certain  form 
(f.  in.  an  airplane  fuselage).  The  'Congress 
has  called  them  scientiflcall]/  sub-sonorous, 
sonorous  and  ultra  sonorous  speed.  I will  use 
instead  more  expressive  tecimical  terms  by  nam- 
ing the  first  one  "aeronautical"  and  the  third 
one  "ballistic."  In  fact,  the  aeronautical 
speeds  have  in  the  "Avis"  term  their  natural 
progenitor,  as  their  technics  in  the  modern 
airplanes  are  now  following  the  bird  features. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  their  esthetic  aspect, 
but  also  of  the  fundamental  aerodynaiflic  partic- 
ular which  is  that  of  frontal  rounded  wings  and 
bodies.  It  may  be  foreseen  that  this  particular 
form  will  reimin  the  main  characteristic  of  air- 
craft as  far  as  the  drag-coefficient  remains 
constant,  that  is,  up  to  the  highest  limit  th^'» 
can  be  I’eached,  before  the  problems  of  speed, 
can  be  noticed.  On  the  contrary,  the  ".ballistic" 
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speed  ..which  has  already  been  reached  by  artil- 
lery but  not  yet  by  flying  men,  will  coirpel  us 
to  give  up  this  form  only  to  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  the  new  theories  which  v/ere  adopted  by 
the  Vclta  Congress,  and  which  req’aire  siiarp 
frontal  forms,  like  the  ships’  prow  or  like  the 
form  of  irodei’n  bombs. 

And  ballistic  flight's  wing  have  been  cottpar- 
ed  at  the  Congress  to  blades.  Ivot  only  aero- 
djmainical  basis  but  also  the  principles  cf  pro- 
pulsion and  power  will  have  to  change  if  we 
want  to  reach  ballistic- flight.  Nev/  technical 
principles  will  have  to  be  realized  for  propul- 
sive apparatus  and  for  engines.  This  change 
mil  not  be  a gradual  evolution  but  a revolu- 
tion. 

''Jhere  will  this  ballistic-  flight  be  possible? 
Of  course  in  rarefied  air.  The  connection  be- 
tween high  speed  .and  rarefied  air  is  iriposed  by 
the  problem  of  pow-er  and  by  exigencies  of  take- 
off and  landing  which  both  require  lew/-  speeds. 
Perhaps  ballistic  flight  wall  extend  to  the 
ozonesphere,  wiiere  electrodynaroic  phenomenons 
which  are  characteristic  cf  great  rarefaction 
could  help  in  supporting  the  airplane.  Anyi-uy, 
since  the  main  obstacle  to  ballistic  speeds  is 
the  air,  vre  are  jhistified  in  thiiiking  cf  rare- 
fying it  as  much  a.s  possible.  This  revolution- 
ary characteristic  of  the  probable  new  hur.uan 
conquest  leads  to  believe  that  the  result  of 
present  investigations  are  only  Isolated  ele- 
ments of  a potenbial  nature.  They  can  be 
neither  reckoned  nor  measured  until  a new/  idea 
will  be  born  which  xwill  associate  and.  value 
them  altogether.  'Thus  at  Guidonia,  in  the 
stratosphsfic  channel , aerodyna.’tdc  ballistic  is 
studied.  In  the  Genera.l  Aerodyna:xiic  Laboratory 
of  our  Engineer's  School  cf  Some,  stratospheric 
energy  is  eicplored.  At  the  flying  field  of 
Montecelio,  special  devices  for  human  respira- 
tion in  the  vacuum  are  experimented. 

Let  us  leave  the  field  cf  ballistic  speed 
which  is  still  wueexplored.  Let  us  consider  the 
field  of  aerona.utical  speed.  Practically  aero- 
nautical speed  reaches  a limit  a little  over 
800  kms.  p.h.  The  unbeaten  record  of  Lt.Agello 
at  Desenznno  has  covered  the  largest  part  of 
such  field  by  surpassing  700  lens,  p.h,  "'“Je  have 
come,  therefore,  very  nee.r  the  point  whore  drag 
coefficient  abiuptly  increases  and  lift  coeffi- 
cient decreases.  l/iTitliin  this  limit  there  is 
still  a large  margin  for  common  aircrafts,  a.s 
the  question  is  to  double  the  nresent  speed  of 
civil  and  military  airplanes.  The  probiems 
here  are  no  more  of  an  aerod;/namic  but  of  a con- 
structive nature;  such  as  improving  the  streajnr- 
lining,  applying  more  pow-erful  engines  and  above 
all,  providing  for  neww  coding  system.  All 
these  problems  are  nowr  knevm  and,  it  is  of  little 
ir^ortance  to  investigate  w/hether  the  land  plans 
will  be  in  more  or  less  advantageous  conditions 
compared  ’.with  che  seaplane  to  improve  the  nres- 
ent  speed.  Ppse-ai’ches  wrill  proceed  gradually 
but  unceasingly.  Therefore,  if  baJLlistic- 
f light  is  ody  a future  eventuality  and  Agello's 
flight  is  only  an  anticijiation,  the  continuous 
improvement  of  stemdard  airplane  speed,  together 
with  the  capacity  of  heavy  useful  load,  is  now 
quite  tangible. 

Unfortunately  the  race  to  armaments  polarized 
all  aviation  development  in  the  military  field. 


hd’.ile  some  nations  tear  themselves  to  pieces 
’■'iti\in  their  borders,  while  savage  man's  in- 
stinct menaces  to  destroy  civilization  a.-nd 
while  the  instinctive  ba.rbarity  breaks  all 
bounds  cf  law  and  religion,  the  rrpst  sane  and 
poised  people  are  forming  an  alliance  betwreen 
■themselvos  in  order  to  defend  their  existerxje 
and  the  existence  cf  humanity.  During  these 
troubled  times  the  progress  of  great  inven- 
tions becomes  more  rapid,  but  its  characters 
are  d.eeply  modified,  especially  in  the  field 
of  scientific  ideals.  Science  becomes  posi- 
tive. ^eculative  enqniry  yields  to  realism. 
One  does  ro)t  sow  but  harvest;  one  does  not 
look  at  the  future  but  at  the  imminent.  The 
daily  diffusion  of  cultural  new/s  is  veiled 
’jwith  reticence,  and  all  activities  are  ma.sked 
with  the  military  secret.  * * Progress 

needs  peace  in  order  to  materialize.  We  no 
more  live  in  the  times  cf  Archimede  who  pur- 
sued its  theorem  within  his  o’/m  brain  v/hile 
Ecmans  wore  sacking  Syracuse.  Today,  the 
brain  needs  laboratories,  experimental  plants, 
workshops,  raw/  materials,  energy,  cooperation. 
All  this  cannot  exist  w/itheut  a gres.t  secui’ity 
within  the  borders  and  cn  the  sky,  or  without 
a firmi  discipline  among  the  people  or  without 
a leading  and  strong  -will  pow/er. 


Ul\BEErO  SAVOIA  AiJD  CELESTIUO  EOGATELLI 
of  the  "Aeronautica  d' Italia  Fiat" 

Civil  and  military  aviation  is  new  pegged 
with  its  series  material  on  a standard  near  to 
300  kilometres  an  hour,  bbat  prohlemis  must  be 
solved  before  the  standemd  of  500  kilometres 
can  be  passed  on  to,  ’A’hich  has  new;  been  clearly 
announced  by  most  recent  experimental  proto- 
types machines? ' 

There  is  no  diffieolty  in  stating  that  the 
speed  cf  500  kilcm.etres  can  be  reached  in  the 
near  future  as  a normal  standard  for  some  par- 
ticular civil  airplanes  and  for  some  special 
services.  This  w-dll  not  be  very  easy,  ho’/;ever, 
especia.lly  if  corafert  and  safety  are  not  to  be 
sacrificed.  Further  improvements  of  the 
streamlining  ip  required,  which  can  be  suinred 
■up  as  fcllowrs  in  regard  'to  the  fuselage: 

1.  Eeduction  of  all  harmful  spaces  and  there- 
fore the  chief  section,  and  better  retractabil- 
ity  cf  the  landing  gear,  the  tail  wheel,  the 
wireless  antennas,  etc. 

2.  Generalization  of  instrument-flight  and 
further  reduction  of  the  present  -mind  screen. 

3.  Increase  of  smoo'chness  of  the  covering 
sur;?aces  w/ith  the  use  of  suitable  varnishes  and 
introducticn  of  nails  with  hidden  heads. 

The  idca.s  of  paragraph  1 are  the  most  import- 
ant beca-use  w/itli  them  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
an  increase  of  speed  which,  according  to  the 
latest  hopes,  can  reach  SS'/fa.  With  reference  to 
the  body,  iirprovements  of  the  aerofoils  can.  be 
taken  into  consideration  too,  and  the  use  cf 
higher  -vwing- loading  in  connection  w;ith  the 
spreading  of  super-lifting  devices.  There  is 
no  exaggeration  in  foreseeing  that  when  all 
means  are  turned  to  and  w;ithout  wiorrying  too 
much  about  the  cost,  a fineness  in  all  the  air- 
plane can  be  reached  of  about  35/</  rcore  than 
that  which  is  usually  reached  now,  since  as  mat- 
ters stand  at  present,  civil  twin-engined  air- 
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planes  could  exist  T,dth  2000  h.p.  , capable  of 
res,ching  430  kiloirseters  at  an  altitude  of  4000 
meters,  and  the  saving  mentioned  above  would 
become  an  increase  cf  about  10/^.  The  specific 
power  of  the  engines  has  not  yet  been  mentioned 
hovrever.  In  this  regard  the  greatest  obstacle 
for  increa,se  of  power  is  represented  by  cooling. 
A reduction  of  the  surface  required  for  the  ra- 
diators woiild  be  obtained  if  "the  problem  of  en- 
gines cooled  with  liquid  at  130-135  degrees 
co\ild  be  resolved.  An  increase  of  power  \.'ould 
not,  therefore',  mean  an  increase  cf  drag  with  a 
result  amounting  to  next  to  nothing.  Five  hund- 
red kilometers  an  hour  could  then  be  reached 
easily  and  perhaps  exceeded. 

Do  you  thinlv-that  regular  air  navigation  in  a. 
near  future,  mthin  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
from  now  for  instance,  xvill  get  near  to  naviga- 
tion altitudes  close  to  the  world's  record? 

The  problem  of  flyiiig  at  stratospheric  alti- 
tudes with  bhe  exception  of  record  flights  has 
difficulties  which  can  now  be  described  as  in- 
surmountable. The  integral  high  altitude  en- 
gine has  still  to  become  an  accomplished  fact, 
namely,  to  be  capable  of  giving  a constant 
power  for  all  the  altitude  on  account  of  tech- 
nical reasons  concerning  supercharging  and 
cooling.  In  spite  of  the  very  low  teinperature 
and  the  great  speed  of  the  aircraft,  cooling  of 
the  engines  at  altitude  is  almost  out  cf  the 
question  on  account  of  the  lcv;er  density  of  the 
air,  and  if  architecture  is  net  to  be  radically 
changed.  This  would  mean  making  it  c’rmbersome 
and  therefore  harnful  for  the  purposes  of  good 
penetration  which  is  being  looked  for  with  al- 
titude. And  the  supercharger  which  should  es- 
tablish the  sai'iJe  pressure  at  10,000  meters  as 
on  land,  woirld  cause  such  an  enornous  heating 
of  the  air  as  to  become  an  obsta.cle  for  the 
engine's  vrorking. 

Leaving  aside  the  problems  cf  the  engines,  of 
the  propellers  and  cf  the  support,  there  is 
another  with  '.nuch  greater  diff iciolties , namely, 
if  it  is  possible  to  live  in  the  aircraft.  It 
is'  true  that  like  Jules  Verne,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  think  about  hervstically  closed  cabins 
and  supplied  with  air  from  suitable  compres- 
sors, but  the  problem  of  flight  is  first  of  all 
a problem  of  weight,  and  nobody  stops  to  dwell 
cn  the  insurirnuntable  difficulties  to  be  met 
with  on  this  path.  The  cabin  would  have  to  he 
completely  adr-tight  and  be  able  to  hold  cut 
against  working  pressures  from  the  inside  to 
the  outside  of  about  7000  Kg.  per  sqiiare  ireter. 
Further,  all  the  probleme  exist  in  regard  to 
the  passage  of  the  control-cables  and  not  (.n 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  itself,  but  owing 
to  the  enormous  burdens  of  v;eight  they  bring 
about.  It  is  quite  out  of  place,  however,  to 
proceed  any  further  with  the  exanination  as 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to  coii^e  to 
the  conclusion  that  flights  at  very  high  alti- 
tudes will  rerrain  for  a long  time  in  the  field 
of  sport  mthout  useful,  practical  and  safe 
applications. 


Ed.  Note:  This  concludes  the  quota,ticns  made 
of  special  axticles  on  various  aspects  of  avia- 
tion, present  and  future,  which  appeared  in  the 
first  international  issue  of  the  Italian  avia- 
tion jo-urnal  L'ALA  D' ITALIA,  published  recent- 


ly. These  articles  were  printed  in  five  dif- 
ferent languages,  namely,  Italian,  Englis  h, 
French,  Spanish  and  German.  One  realing  these 
articles  - the  contributions  of  eminent  men  m 
prominent  in  aviation  affairs  - cannot  fail 
but  be  impressed  by  the  serious  thought  and 
deep  study  v.diich  the  subject  of  aviation  is 
receiving  in  countries  beyond  our  borders. 

oOo— 

35TI-:  DIVISION  AVLVTION  HAS  NEl  OFFICERS'  ^UB 


Officers  of  the  35th  Division  Aviation, 
Misso'ari  National  Guard,  invite  with  no  little 
pride  Air  Corps  personnel  and  ethers  connected 
with  aviation  to  visit  the  nev;  officers'  club, 
Iccated  in  the  new  addition  to  the  hangar 
building  at  Lambert- St.  Louis  Iviunicipal  Air- 
port, Robertson,  wjo. 

The  club  room  has  been  decorated  in  ■unique 
style.  The  ’.'valls  are  covered  with  photo 
murals  consisting  of  inter-related  aviation 
subjects.  The  murals  over  the  fireplace  de- 
pict the  first  flight  of  the  tlright  Brothers 
at  Kitty  Ha-v.ki,  and  was  made  from  the  original 
pictxore  autographed  by  Orville  ''^J’right.  A 
beaned  ceiling  is  paneled  with  paintings  of 
143  Air  Coi'ps  insignias,  including  foreigji  in- 
signias in  addition  to  -those  representing  Air 
Coips  and  Natioiial  Giiard  erganizations. 

The  pride  and  joy  ^f  the  Missouri  airmen  is 
a bronzed  frieze,  lOy  feet  long,  30  inches 
high,  into  which  are  modeled  portrait  likeness- 
es of  the  officer  personnel  of  the  Squadron  at 
the  time  Lieut.  Colonel  P.R.  Love  was  leaving 
to  assume  his  nevj  duties  as  Division  Air  Offi- 
cer. This  was  hung  in  a most  appropriate  plac 
in  the  clubrocm.  A bust  figure  cf  Colonel  Love 
is  in  the  center  and  is  surrounded  hy  seventeen 
other  heads  arranged  against  a background  of 
sky  filled  in  minute  detail  with  various  types 
of  planes,  clouds,  and  landscape.  The  frieze 
V7as  obtained  by  the  Squadron  through  its 
friendship  with  Ivlr.  E.A.  Siehert,  a St.  Louis 
sc’ulptor,  ■«^;ho  executed  the  bas-relief  and  pre- 
sented i-b  to  the  organization. 

oOo 

INSTRmiSNT  repair'  BUILDING  EOR  Hi\UAIIAiJ  DEPOT 

Cdnstructicn  ha.s  started  on  a new  Instrument 
Repair  Building  for  the  Hawaiian  Air  Depot. 

The  structure  will  be  22  feet  by  55  feet.  This 
additional  -unit  has  been  badly -needed  for  some 
time.  In  the  past  it  lias  been  necessamy  to 
send  a large  number  cf  instruments  to  the  main- 
land for  overhaul.  With  the  addition  of  this 
new  building,  however,  all  this  vroxk  will  be 
accomplished  locally.  The  building  has  been 
especially  designed  for  this  work.  Double 
’/valls  will  be  provided  to  prevent  the  entry  of 
dust,  dirt  ai’id  ether  foreign  matter  from  the 
exterior.  All  air  entering  the  building  v/ill 
be  filtered  through  a ventilating  system. 

oOo 


The  23rd  Bombardment  Squahron,  L-ulce  Field, 
T.H.  , lost  one  of  its  Staff  Sergeai'its,  John 
Zane,  ■v'Ao  died  at  Tripler  General  Hospital  .on 
the  morning  cf  November  19th.  Sergeant  Zane 
•was  well  liked  in  the  Squadron  and  -was  a compe- 
tent noncommissioned  officer. 
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The  chief  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  distribute  information  on  aero- 
nautics to  the  flying  personnel  in  the  Regular  Army,  Reserve  Corps,  national  Gua,rd, 
and  oohers  connected  Trith  aviation. 

oOo—^- 

STUDEirT  TRAInlirc  AT  TEE  AIR  CORPS  TRAInlnG  CEr.TER 
By  Captain  J .B.  Burwell,  Air  Corps 


It  seems  to  be  a universal  custom 
among  graduates  of  an;/  institution  to 
regard  their  . diploma  as  a permanent  li- 
cense to  returrh  to  their  Alma  kater  ad 
lib,  shake  their  graying  haMs  filled 
with  reminiscences  and  cry  in  despair 
that' ’’the  plac.e  lias  gone  to  hell.^ 

A group  of  old  graduates  of  the  vint- 
age of  about  '99  returned  to  a certain 
I eastern  college  in  the  early  20' s to  dis 
cover  that  the  students  no  longer  had  to 
thaw  out  the  single  spigot  in  the  yaud 
and  await  their  turn  to  fill  a bucket 
with  cold  water,  dash  back  to  their 
rooms  and  perform  their  morning  ablu- 
tions. Instead,  the  spigot  had  been  mov- 
ed into  the  bu.ilding  to  prevent  its 
freezing  aj:id  make  it  more  accessible. 

The  undergradua.tes  who  snickered  at  that 
tirade  over  an  obvious  improvement  were 
themselves  destined  to  return  a few  years 
later,  discover  the  spigots  moved  into 
each  room,  which  change  prompted  them  to 
join  the  older  graduates  in  the  usual 
doleful  dirge,  for  another  improvement 
had  been  made. 

Fortunately,  such  remarks  are  usually 
prompted  by  the  old  graduate' s sincere 
interest  in  the  institution  and  a desire 
to  be  shown  that  an;/  changes  made  since 
his  regime  have  actually  been  beneficial 
and  produced  favorable  results. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  older  offi- 
cer an  excuse  to  reminisce  and  the  young- 
er ones  a brief  description  of  the  old 
system  of  training,-  these  remarks  are  in- 
tended to  show  that  student  training  has 
made  steady  progress. 

Classes  entering  the  PrL/.ary  Flying 
School  at  Brooks  Field  between  March, 
1924,  and  inarch,  1927,  inclusive,  were 
. trained  under  the  "A"  plan.  They  spent 
f six  months  at  the  Primary- Flying.,  School, 
receiving  approximately  75  hours  of  pri- 
mary instruction  and  practice,  and  then, 
moved  to  the  Advanced  Flying  School  at 


j kelly  Field,  where  they  spent  another 
I six  months'  period  and  received  approxi- 
I mately  125  hours'  instx’uction.  • Their 
I primary  instruction  was  very  similar  to 
that  given  today,  but  their  basic  in- 
struction began  at  the  Advanced  Flying 
School  and  was  given  under  the  stage  sys- 
tem. After  a student  once  soloed  on 
BE' s,  he  had  no  regular  instiuctor  but 
progressed  from  stage  to  stage,  being 
careful  to  avoid  unoccupied  check  pilots, 
i until  he  had  completed  the  twelve  weeks' 

! basic  course.  About  ten  weeks  of  special- 
I ized  training  then  followed.  . 

I Students  soon  learned  to  pull  the  prop 
I through  and  get  the  retreating  portion 
I of  their  anatomy  out  of  the  way  of  the 
i hungry  propeller  which  was  always  greedy 
j for  a slice  of  steak.  Vihat  little'' night 
j flying  the  student  received  was  Quits'” 

I different  from  such  flying  as  prabticed 
j today.  A few  hops  around  the  field  and 
I perhaps  a short  cross-country  sufficed. 
iHe  had  no  flares  such  as  are  dropped  to- 
i day , but  a kind  of  _ burning  torch  raider 
each  wing,  which,  in  -case'  of  emer-rency, 
were  ignited  from  the  cockpit.  If  they 
burned  at  all,  they  were  liable  to  catch 
I the  wing  on  fire  as  well.  I'^hen  he  ap- 
I preached  the  field  for  a landing,'  he 
I found  an -old  war-time  truck  chu^^ging 
i away  in  an.  effort  to  maintain  a^'flicker- 
I ing  .beam,  from  an  antinuated  searchlight. 

1 Almost  everyone  believed  that  a pilot 
flew  "vvith  the  seat  of  his  pa.nts'’  and  was 
eaually  convinced  that  this  could  be  done 
in  bad  .Weather  as- well  as  in  good  weather. 
When  he- graduated  a student  had  a total 
of  aoproxim-ately  00  hours'  flying  time, 
but  knew 'nothing  of  instrumient  flying, 
radio  beam  work,  or  many  of  the  other 
phases  . tavght  today.  Even  so,  he  v/as 
regardod  as  being  one  of  the  oest  trained 
pilots  in  the  world,  and  it  was  not  un- 
usual, ^near  graduation  time,  to  see  repre- 
I sentatives  of  coirmercial  lines  on  the 
L-  V-7217,  A.C. 


field  offering  students  who -were  about 
to  graduate  contracts  cailinf^  for  three 
or  four  times  the  rate  of  pay  they  were 
to  receive  in  the  Army. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Air  Corps  Act 
of  19 C6,  3.  fiv«-year  program  wasyplaced 
into  effect  to  graduate  and  commission 
more  students  without  lowering  the  stand- 
ard of  the  School.  Tlie  Training  Center 
was  organized  about  that  time,  the  "3" 
plan  of  training  placed  into  effect,  and 
only  shortly  afterward  the  first  class 
entered  harch  Field  in  iMovember  of  1927. 


Under  this  planj  training  methods  v/ere 


improved,  additions  made  to  the  curricu- 
lum, the  percentage  of  graduates  increas- 
ed, and  plans  formulated  to  further  im- 
prove the  system. 

The  last  major  change  occurred  in _ 1931, 
when  all  primary  and  basic  instruction 
was  moved  to  Kandolph  Field,  and  brooks 
and  ivurch  Fields  were  discontinued  as 
schools.  This  change  has  also  produced 
satisfactory  results,  and  other  improve- 
ments have  continually  been  made.  The 
"B”  plan  calls  for  four  months  of  prima- 
ry and  four  months  of  basic  instruction 
at  Eandolph  Field,  followed  by  four 
months  of  advanced  traixiing  at  Kelly 
Field. 

Uhen  a student  graduates  today  he  has 
received  approximately  330  hours  of  in- 
struction and  practice  in  the  air.  He 
is  an  accomplished  instrument  pilot  as 
judged  by  the  standard  recuired  of  all 
pilots  in  the  Air  Corps.  He  is  a better 
formation  flyer,  navigator,  night  flyer 
and  all-round  pilot  when  he  graduates 
than  the  "old  grad"  was.  He  is  quali- 
fied and  capable  of  readily  assuming  the 
duties  of  pilot  of  any  type  airplane  now 
in  the  Air  Corps  W'ith  but  a short  period 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  a,irplane, 
and  is  ready  to  absorb  the  latest  ideas 
on  tactical  employment. 

The  problem  of  graduating  a hij^her  per- 
centage of  students  has  been  given  seri- 
ous study-j  and  the  following  plans  have 
been  considered. 


years,  over  one  hundred  students  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  Primary  Flying 
School  alone  for  physical  disqualif ica-  C 
tions.  If  oreliminary  flying  instruc- 
tion at  another  station  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  applicant's  home  were  given  ea.ch 
candidate  and  only  those  who  showed  apti- 
tude sent  to  the  School,  as  is  at  present 
done  by  the  navy,  a large  percentage  of 
eliminations  for  flyin;-  would  be  avoided. 
Under  these  conditions"  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  i£,raduate  and  rate  as  airplane 
pilots  a much  higher  percentage  of  those 
entering  the  Primary  Flying  School. 

The  question  of  lov/ering  the  staxidard 
of  the  School  in  order  to  increase  its 
output  has  been  advocated  by  some  and 
has  been  under  continual  study.  Experi- 
ence has  proven  that  work  done  in  the 
School  by  a student  is  a direct  indica- 
tion of  v/hat  he  v^ill  do  when  he  joins 
another  unit.  y/ealc  students  are  almost 
invariably  unsatisfactory  pilots  in  other 
organizations. 

Transferring  a man  from  the  School  to 
a tactical  or  other  organization  will 
not  change  his  personal  characteristics, 
his  judgment,  his  ability  to  thihLo  or 
his  coordinauion.  Hre  young  flyin,-^  in- 
structors at  the  School  are  in  general 
fresh  from  tactical  units,  where  they 
have  been  leading  elements  , flights  and 
squadrons  in  carrying  on  the  tactical 
training  of  combat  units.  They  know  the  / 
type  and  scope  of.  the  flying  reouired  of  ^ 
the  young  graduate  in  the  tactical  units 
in  carrying  out  their  missions  a.nd 
whether  or  not  their  students  can  be 
brought  up  to  a standard  to  meet  those 
dema.nds. 

The  Training  Center  is  desirous  of  ful- 


filling whatever  mission  might  be  assign- 
ed to  it  and  has  cons'csntly  studied  and 


If  the  course  were  lengthened  without 
the  nunher  of  hours  of  in- 


increasin^ 
struction,  the  students  would  have  more 
time  and  could,  if  necessary,  be  given 
more  instraction  in  any  one  phase  of 
training.  Tiiis  has  been  tried,  and  it 
v/as  found  tbiat  of  those  students  who 
Were  unable  to  progress  with  the  rest  of 
the  class  a smaller  percentage  could  com- 
plete the  course  even  with  additional  in- 
struction than  is  the  case  with  new  and 
inexperienced  students.  This  method 
does  not  produce  results  in  proportion 
to  the  additional  cost  of  training. 

If  the  entrance  reauirements  were  rais- 
ed, the  percentage  of  graduates  would  un- 
doubtedljT-  be  increased.  By  more  rigid 
mental  examinations  practically  all  of 
the  academic  failures  could  be  eliminat- 
ed, and  by  more  rigid  physicaJ  require- 
ments, most  of  the  physical  disoualifica 
tions  could  be  avoided,  Buring  recent 
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freouently  made  recoumiendations  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  system  of  training. 
For  example,  some  two  years  ago  a plan 
was  submitted  whereby  students  would  not 
only  be  pilots  qualified  in  instrument 
flying,  radio  work,  formation,  navigation, 
night  flying,  et  cetera,  but  would  also 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  tactical  em- 
ployment of  aircraft  and  be  proficient 


in  gunnery  and  bombinf^.  Another  study 


has  recently  been  completed  and  recoimren- 
dations  made  to  improve  the  all-round 
piloting  ability  of  the  graduates  without 
lengthening  the  course. 

The  Training  Center  could  arbitrarily 
graduate  any  percentage  of  students  indi- 
cated by  proper  authority.  For  example, 
if  it  Were  placed  at  95y,  this  could  be 
done  by  simply  selecting  the  ninety- five 
best  students  out  of  each  hundred  and 
graduating  them.  If  this  were  done,  how- 
ever, tactical  and  other  units  would 
soon  have  a niimber  of  pilots  incapable  L 
of  complying  with  the  War  Department  ;and  % 
Air  Corps  Training  Directives,  ahd, unless 
the  missions  assigned  to  these  pilots 
Were  restricted  to  certain  types  of  fly- 
ing that  they  might  be  able  to  perform, 
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they  would  soon  eliminate  themselyes  as 
Well  a.s  O'.'her  personnel  by  their  inabil- 
ity to  fly, 

Briefly,  the  mission  of  the  Trainmp 
Center  has  been  considered  to  be  the_ 
trednin^  of  a sufficient  number  of  pilots 
who  are  capable  of  assumin,^  the  duties 
.of  a junior  officer  in  the  Air  Corps.  As 
to  the  first  part  of  this  mission  con- 
cerning the  nuiaber  of  graduates,  let  us 
consider  only  the  period  since  the' pas- 
sage of  the  Air  Corps  Act  of  19£6.  From 
that  time  until  the  present  day,  the 
Training  Center  has  graduated  2,287  rat- 
ed pilots.  Of  this  momber  only  2-3  were 
foreign  officers  and  only -22  were_enlist- 
ed  men  training  in  grade.  Thus,__bl6  com- 
missioned. officers  and  1,726  flying 
cadets  have  been  graduated  as  rated  air- 
plane pilots.  Had  the  proper  n-uinber  'of 
these  graduates  been  cou-uaissioned  in  dne 
Air  Corps  ana  been  put  on  extended  active 
duty  as  deserve  officers,'  the  Air  Corps 
would  be  up  to  its  strenetli  today;  that 
is,  l,6o0  Hegular,  officers  and  560  de- 
serve officers 'on  extended  active  duty, 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  Corps  Act  of 
July  2,  1926.  'As  to  the  second  part  of 
the  mission,  the  graduates  'themselves 
are  demonstrating  in  the  Service  every 
day  that  they  are  capable  of  performing 
the  duties  of  a j'anior  officer  in  the 
Air  Corps.  ' ■ 

The  following  comparisons  will  illus- 
'trate  some_of  the  improvements  effected 
in  the  Training  Center.  Under  the  '^A’* 


Ian  of  training  less  than  one  student  in 
ive  who  entered  the  Primary  Plying 
'School  graduated  from  the  Advanced ’^Plying 
School  and  received  the  rating  of  air- 
plane pilot.  Prom  the  time  the  "3"  plan 
was  placed  into  effect  until  July,  1931, 
aioproximately  one  student  in  three  .was 
j g raduat ed . and  rated. ■ Since  the  primary 
training  has  been  conducted  at  iiaaidolph 
! Pi-eld,  almost  one  out  of  every  two  stu- 
i dents  has  completed  the  course  and  receiv- 
ed the  rating, - of  airplane  pilot.  Al'though 
the  course  has  been  of  the  san.e  duration 
during  each  period  discussed,  the  ai.iOunt 
of  actual  flying  training  has  been  in- 
creased more  than  50, vg  nearly  three  times 
the  percentage  of  stvidents  are  now  being 
graduated  and  every  graduate  Is  a.  'iiruch 
better  cualified  pilot.  I/aring  the  past 
nine  years,  or  twenty  six  classes,  only 
eight  students,-  or  about  one-- third  of  one 
percent  (1/3  of  l,-o)  were  eliminated  at 
the  Advanced  Plying  School  for  failure 
to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  flying 
training.  ■ 

I 'idle  Training  Center  personnel  a.re  not 
I completely  sa.ti§fied -with  the  results  ob- 
I taiaed  today.'  Just  as  ’’the  best-  raxe 
i hasn't  been  run  yet,"  it  is  more  than 
I likely -that  no  one  has  yet  discovered  the 
I ’‘be'S#  method  of  doing -anythin.-.,.  Irnprove- 
i ments  will  undoubtedly  be  made” in' the 
j future.  Any  reasonable  reco'uimendation 
or  suggestion  towa.rd  this  end  is  always 
I Welcome. 


— oOo--- 


WHI?  h£*LL  BITS 


The  kateriel  Eivision  Correspondent 
states  tha,t  recently  two  reports  have 
come  to  the^  attention  of  the  Power  Plant 
Branch  which  are  at  this  writing  unex- 
plained. ■' 

The  firstj  Lieut.  Ben  Kelsey,  return- 
ing 'to  Wri-iht  Field  one  night  in  a 
kartin  B-lDB,  had  reached  the  vicinity 
of ^ Columbus,  Ohio,  when  the  left  engine 
quit  "as  though  the  switches  were,  cut." 
After  some  gas  valve  and  ignition  switch 
manipulating,  the  engine  started  up  with 
the  gas  vsd've  in  the  "off"  position, 
gasoline  flowing  freely  from  'the  exjiaast 
pipe.  0n_  starting,'  the  flames  ignited 
the  gasoline  on  the  wing,  which  also  ig- 
nited the  fabric  rear  portion  of  the 
wing.  Tne  engine  then'  began  "co  operate 
normally  and,  after  deciding  against 
t^cing^a  chance  on  the  Coluji'hus  Airport 
fire  flgntin  “facilities,  Lieut.  Kelsey 
raced  the  fire  to  Wright  Field.  A few 
inches  from  the  aileron  the  fire  lost, 
and- Lieut.  _Kelsey,  after  a few  practice 
cloud  landings,  shot  a "hot"  flapless 
landing  successfully  at  W'right  Field  . 
with  only  a little  more  than  half,  the 
left  wi.'U':  surface  remaining.  W'hen.  asked 
why  he  dldii*  t jump 5^  he  answered:  "I  had 
an  electric  train  in  the  back  for  the 
boy." 


The  other  report  was  very  similar  ex- 
cept that  the  cloth  portion  of  the  win,^ 
did  not  ignite.  However,  the  paint  was 
damag'ed. 

iViajor  S.iVi.  Connell,  also  in  a w.artin 
with  engine  Installation  identical  with 
Lieut.  Kelsey's,'  was  flying  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Warrenton,  ■ C.  when  the  right 
engine  quit  and  flooded,  'kdien  the  fire 
broke  oiit,  the  passenger  was  told  to 
jump,  major  Connell  landed  the  plane, 
safely. 

In^  both  of  these  cases  the  gas  valve 
had  been  changed  a fe?/  minutes  prior, but 
not  imiitediately  before  the  incident.  At- 
tempts to  duplicate  the  trouble  by  flood- 
ing the  carburetor  have  proved  •unsuccess- 
ful. ^ ivo  faulty  mechanism  has  been  found 
in  either  installation..  Cross-feed  valves 
were-  open- in  both  cases  so  that  a by-pass 
■valve  failure  sho'uld  have  ilooced  both 
engines.  Lieut.  Aelsc-iy' s left  engine, 
major  Connell's  right'. 

The^Pov.'er  Plant  Branch  will  be  satisfied 
w.Lien  it  gets  its  engines  to  work  as  well 
as  the  cockpits  were  working  in  these  two 
Cases.  A prompt  solution  is  hoped  for 
by  the  Power  riant  Branch  as  -a  result  of 
the  de'bailed  study  of  the  aiat ter  which  is 
noTv'  being  made. 
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KELLY  EIELL  STULEi\iTS  FLY  TO  Ui^iIVEtLSITIES  j IwSTnUCTiOiM  Iim  "Ait'TiLLEEf  iviISSIOES. " 


Aviation  training  flights  of  Kelly 
Field  students  may  Le  routed  to  points 
in  Alabama,  Oeorgia  and  Louisiana,  where 
universities  are  located,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  usual  route  touching  Fort 
Sill,  Ohlalioma,  and  Fort  Bliss.  Texas. 

iviajor  Kobert  L.  Knapp,  Director  of  Fly- 
ing Training  at  the  Advanced  Flying 
School,  Kelly  Field,  left  recently  by 
plane  to  visit  the  University  of  Alabama 
at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. ; the  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.  ; Alabama  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  Auburn,  Ala. ; Louisiana 
State  university  at  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
and  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology. 

The  amiounced  purpose  of  his  trip  was 
to  investigate  the  practica^bility  of 
having  the  students  of  the  Advanced ^Fly- 
ing- School  fly  over  a route  which  will 
take  in  the  four  universities  along  with 
a number  of  others  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  country.  Such  flights  to  ujiiver- 
sity  cities  would  create  aniong  the  stu- 
dents in  the  schools  more  interest  in 
the  Air  Corps  and  would  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  flights  and  in- 
spect the  planes,  iviagor  Knapp  will  de- 
termine vdiether  facilities  are  available 
at  these  places  for  the  proposed  flights. 

Each  class  at  Kelly  Field  must,  before 
graduating,  go  on  a 4-day  routine  naviga- 
tion training  flight,  one  day  of  vdiich 
is  devoted  by  the  students  to  performing 
the  necessary  daily  check  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  planes  they  use.  The  usual 
route  has  been  to  Fort  Sill  and  Fort 
Bliss  and  return. 

oOo — — 


CADET  APP0InTiviSi\.T3  FOE.  Ex\!LISTnD  univ 


Six  enlisted  men  of  the  Air  Corps  and 
two  enlisted  men  from  other  branches  of 
the  militarj;^  service  are  under  orders  to 
proceed  to  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  and  re- 
port to  the  Commandant  of  the  Air  Corps 
Primary  Flying  School  on  iv.arch  1,  1927, 
for  appointment  as  flying  cadets  and  as- 
signment to  the  Larch,  1937,  class,  viz: 

Private  ..'illiam  C.  Clark,  Base  Hq.  & i 
14th  Air  Base  Souadron,  Bolling  Field,  i 
D.C.  ■ I 

Private  K.elvin  J.  Richardson,  Ec.  and 
Ha.  Sa.  , A.C.  Technical  School,  Clianute 
Field,  ill. 

Privates  J.C.  Bailey,  Jr.  and  Glen  U. 
Raker,  43th  School  Sciuadron,  Randolph 
Field,  Texas.  ' j 

Private  Homer  C.  Payne,  5th  Air  Base  i 
Squadron,  Hamilton  Field,  Calif.  j 

Private  Tliomas  F.  Carolan,  19th  Air-  j 
ship  Scuadron,  iv.offett  Field,  Calif. 

_ Private  Franlc  J.  Annebarg,  Station  Hos 
pital,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Private,  1st  Class,  Arthur  G,  Pinkiiam, 
3rd  Signal  Service  Company,  Let.  Hq.  Co. 
13th  Infantry,  Fort  Bevens,  Mass. 


The  students  of  the  Observation  Sectioxx 
at  the  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying  School, 
Kelly  Field,  Texas,  are  now  receiving  in- 
struction in  one  of  their  uiost  important 
phases  of  training  - “Artillery  missions. 
This  training- is  being  conducted  at  Cairp 
Stanley,  Texas.  ^ A Battery  (Battery  “C”; 
from  the  lcth_^Field  Artilleryj  commcuded 
by  Captain  h.jd.  Vsaters,  is  being  used  so 
that  students  may  observe  the  actual 
firing  from  the  air  as  well  as  the  ad- 
justment work.  Eight  days  are  being  de- 
voted to  this  phase.  Captain  Russell  E. 
Randall,  the  Ground  School  instructor  in 
Artillery  iviissions,  is  also  in  charge  of 
the  Camp  Stanley  training. 

—— oOo— 


<1 


RADIO  COiviviUnlCATIOiX  AT  BROOKS  FIELD 


Brooks  Field.  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is 
very  proud  of  cheir  new  radio  installa- 


tion which  has  recently  been  completed. 
This  installation  is  in  the  office  of  the 


Operations  Officer.  It  is  complete  v/ith 
transmitter,  receiver,  and  numerous  other 
aids  and  gadgets  which  make  it  an  excel- 
lent model  for  any  radio  station.  It  en- 
ables the  Operations  Officer  to  keep  in 
touch  with  personnel  performing  any" mis-  ^ 
sions.  m 

"In  a recent  test,"  says  the  Brooks  ||| 
Field  Correspondent,  "our  new  C-33  Trans- 
port Went  to  Timpas,  Colorado,  to  take 
some  parts  for  an  0-43A  which  had  been 
forced  down  at  that  place.  Constant  com- 
munication was  kept  with  the  plane 


throughout  the  trip,  and  we  feel  that  this 


is  something  for  which  we  can  be  pardoned 
in  exliibiting  great  pride.  vVe  feel  that 
v/e  are  now  well  in  the  fore  with  rega-rd  tc 
tile  radio  world." 

— -oOo 


A TOUCH  OF  ^anTER  lu  SU.uUY  CALIFOEuglA 


"On  a flight  above  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  on  January  5th  in  a BT~9,"  reports 
the  x\iews  Letter  Corresjpondent  of  the  Air 
Corps  Reserve  activity  ai  ivunicipal  Air- 
port, Oaliland,  Calif.,  "the  pilot  and  ob- 
server blinked  their  eyes,  rubbed  their 
heads  and  finally  decided  that  tney  had 
not  fallen  asleep,  iifter  a lengthy  con- 
ference ever  the  interohone  and  much  peer- 


ing through  the  cockpit  enclosure,  they 


_reed  that  it  was  snowirm:.  The  little 
BT-9  picked  up  her  skirts  'and  ran  for 
quite  a way  before  finding  a ouiet  place 
under  a shivering  palm. " 

- — oOo 


Captain  U. R.  Yeager,  1st  Lieuts.  S.E.  * 


Anderson,  V;.L.  Kennedy  and  End  Lt.  C.:,. 
Sartain  reqently  ferried  four  0-25’ s to 
RoclvWell  Field,  Calif,,  and  returned  to 
Kelly  Field  with  four  P-12«s  which  will  be 
used  at  the  Advanced  Flying  School. 
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LYiCH  AwD  SEEGEAi\jT  iwUSMY  SELECTED,  FOk  CKEi.^EY  AVLTIiD 


For  peri'oi'i/.in;-.  an  8.ct  of  valor  and  j ?-  safe  landing  in  a small  clearing 

elf“ sacrifice  worthy  of  the  highest  com-;  immediauely  ajaeac.  A,oproac.ning  tnis 


mendation^  the  Board  of  Air  Corps  offi-c 
cers  a.poointed  to  select  the  person  or 
persons"  deexued  most  worthy  of  receiving 
the  Cheney  Award  for  the  year  lS36j  de- 
cided that  this  honor  should  jointly 
to  i,*ajor  Frederick  D.  Lynch,  Air  Corps, 
and  Staff  Sergeant  Joseph  L.  kurray,  1st 
Balloon  Scnchron,  Air  Corps « 

The  Board,  which  was  composed  of  Cols, 
rush  B.  Lincoln,  illiam  C“  kcChord,_ 
Lieut.  Colonel  Vincent  B.  Dixon,  majors 
George  L.  Usher  and  Edward  V.  Haley,  Air 
Corps,  while  having  before  it  the  names 
of  a number  of  Air '"Corps  officers  and 
men  who  during  the  past  year,  performed 
acts  of  bravery  involving  risk  of  life, 
considered  that  the  courageous  conduct 
of  Major  Lynch  and  Staff  Sergeant  uurray 


clearint;,  he  started  to  valve  the  gas,_ 
i and  the 'balloon  with  baalret  still  oscil- 
! latino,  descended  slowly  toward  the 
i ground,  'ii,, .mediately  before  hitting  the 
I groand,  the  basket  seemed  to  stick  in 
i tihe  'onderbriash. 

I Warning,  all  members  of  the  flij^ht  to 
! remain  in' the  basnet,  the  pilot,  with 
! another  member  of  the  fli{:,ht,  pulled  the 
j rip-cord  to'  release  gas  from  the  baTloon. 

' There  was  an  explosion  at  that  time  and 
the' basket  turned  over.  It  \7as  onlj"  a 
matter  of  seconds  before  the  entire"  area 
Was  a me.ss  of  flames,  ^ajor  Lynch  was 
thrown  clear  of  the  basket  by  the  erolos- 
ion.  Sergeant  iviurra-y  v/as  caught  in  the 
rigging  by  his  pa.rachute. 

ivxajor  Lynch,  with  utter  disregard  for 
I his  own  safety  and  de suite  the  fact  that 


constituted  the  most  outstanding  and  - — — ,-  — - --.r-j- — 

meritorious  act  perfoimed  by  any  individ-|„j-ie  \'i&s  suiiering  irom  burns,  bruises  and 
uals  eligible  to  receive  the  Cheney  Award]  shock,  returned  to  thp  balloon' basket , 


leney  Award] 

for  19567 

kajor  Lynch  was  a passenger  in  a free 
balloon  which  took  off  from  Fort  Sill, 
Okla. , at  9,  |40  a-.in.  , duly  10,  1936,  and 
which  T/as  piloted  by  xStaff  Sergeant 
Murray,  whose  aide  was  Piaster  Sergeant 


plunged  into  the  wreckage,  v/here  the  heat 
from  the  burning  balloon  and  hydrogen 
gas  was  ffiost  intense,  and  dragged  Ser- 
geant x.xurray  from  the  burning  basket. 

Then  they  both  ran  to  Sergeant  Tucker, who 
Was  rolling  on  the  ground  and  whose 


AVaU.1  X CL^  ^ V\?XlUbC;  vvcto  Atfidouex  UOX  tJcaXX-U  I 

Kalph  J.  Hampel.  Staff  Sergeant  Douglas j clothing  and  chute  were  on^fire.  They 
M.  Tucker,,  Was  the  fourth  occupant  of  the  I attempted  to  put  oiit  the  fire  and  cut 


balloon.  Tdie  aeronauts  'had  been  in  the 
air  about  three  hours  and  55  minutes  a^nd 
were  traveling  north,  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  South  Canadian  Diver.  Sergeant 
iViUrray  decided  not  to  cross  the  river, 
there  being  very, few  bridges  and  the 
track  follov.dng  them -'would  have  had  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  them.  He  was  prepar- 


j his  clothes  from  him. 

By  this  time  several  natives  arrived 
on  the  scene.  One  oi  , the'm  suggested 
throwing  dirt  on  Sergeant  Tucker,  which 
Was  done.  Then  Sergeant  i-xurraj,'-  lost 
consciousness  and  was  placed  under  a 
nearby  tree.  One  of  the  natives  assisted 
i.x,ajor  Lynch  in  finishing  the  job  of 


nospital  at  Anadariro,  Oklalaoma.  Sergeant 
Tucker  subsecuently  died  as  the  resalt 


ory 


ing  to  land  on  a clear  space  he  had  ob-  j cuttinj^  the  clothing  from  Sergeant 
served  from  e high  altitude  and,  after  j Tucker.  He  then  issued  instractions  to 

indicating  his  intentions  to  the  men  in  | get  Sergeant  n-umpel  out  of  the  fire  if 
the  truck,  he  ej:plained  to  his  passen-  | that  was  possible,  when  the  latter  vi&s 
gers  and  aide  what  he  planned  to  do.  The  j removed,  from  the  ruins,  he  was  dead, 
country  at  this  particular  place  is  very  i Both  Sergeants  Murray  and  Tucker  were 
rough,  and  xuost  of  the  hills  are  covered  I se'verely  burned,  and  were  talcen  to  a 
with  scrub  timber. 

As  they  were  flying  over  a valley  be- 
tween two  hills,  the  balloon  sta.rted  to  |_of  his  injuries. 
descend  rapidly.  Sergeant  xviurray  irrmedi-f  -- — — 

ately  dropped  all  the  ballast  he  thought!  ^ The  Cheney  Award  which  7/ill  be  present- 
he  could  afford  and  believed  sufficient  ' -----  - , 

to  raise  the  balloon  over  the  next  hill. 

He  had  used  much  ballast  during  the 
course _ of  the  flight  in  attempting  to 
iriaintain  the  altitude  decided'upon  be- 
fore starting  the  flight.  As  the  bal- 
loon ap'pr cached  the  top  of  this  hill,  it 
again  descended  and  hit  the  ground  very 
hard.'  . wxore  ballast  7/as  released  and  tne 
balloon  was  raised  enough  to  clear  the 
trees  and  it  started  traveling  north 
along  'the  ridge  of  the  hill.  The  ballast 
Was  nearly  gone  by  this  time  and  v/hat 
Was  left  7/as  barely  sufficient  to  make  a 
landing. 

, The  balloon  was  oscillating  badly  at 
this  time,  but  no  one  7/ as  alarmed  and 
Sergeant  Murray  felt  confident  he  could 


ed  to  Major  Lyncli  and  Staff  Sergeant 
Murray  was  established  .in  1927,  in  mem 
of  1st  Lieut.  ,Jilliam  H.  Cheney,  Air 
Service,  who  l9st  his  life  in  an  air  col- 
lision at  Foggia,  Italy,  on  January  20, 
1918. The  donors  of  the  awa.rd  are  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  Schofield,  tne,, mother  of  the  de- 
ceased war-time  flyer,  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Thomas  '»<.  (irath  Cheney)  Streeter. 
They  nave  jointly  set  aside  a trust  fiind 
of  ipl5,000,  tne  interest  accruing  tliere- 
fi'om  to  be  used  to  maire  the  av/ard.  7/hich 
is  bestowed  annually  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps  for  an  act  of  valor,  or  of  ex- 
treme_  for-titude  or  self-sacrifice  in  a 
humanitarian,  interest,  not  necessarily 
of  a military  nature,  but  which  shall 
have  been  performed  in  connection  with 
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ivJJOH  FKEDlLiaICK  D.  LYjCH 


aircraft.  Those  eligible  to  receive  the 
av/ard  are  officers  of  the  Air  Coirps  and 
Air  Heserve  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Air 
Corps  and  Air  lieserve  and,  in  the  event 
of  a posthoirous  award,  the  widow  or  next 
of  kin. 

A bronze  plarue  is  struck  off  yearly, 

the  name  of  the  recipient  or  recipients  , av  kju.  jJuu.a.o,  iv.u.  , esir 

engraved  thereon,  and  the  memento  is  pre-i  graduated  from  Washington  University  of 
sented  together  with  an  engraved  certifi-j  that  city  in  1915.  For  nearly  three 


Major  Frederick  D.  Lynch,  Air  Corps, 
now  on  duty  with  Air  Corps  troops  at 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.  , was  born  on  i.iarch  11, 

I 1893,  at  Chicago,  111, 

t He  atteiided  grammar  school  at  Ottumwa, 

I Iowa;  hi|h  school  at  St.  Louis,  mo.  , and 


sented  together  with  an  engraved 
cate  describing  the  act  of  valor  perform- 
ed, and  either  a sum  of  money  or  a suit- 
able gift,  as  designated  by  the  Cheney 
Award  Board.  Although  the  income  from 
the  trust  fund  exceeds  8500  per  annum, 
the  balance  is  placed  in  a sinking  fund 
for  possible  use  in  the  event  more  than 


a single  individual  is  recommended  for 


the  award,  as  is  the  case  in  the  award 
for  193S. 

The  first  presentation  of  the  Cheney 
Award  v/as  made  in  1927  to  Master  Ser- 
geant Harry  Chapman,  Air  Corps,  for  con- 
spicuous bravery  in  the  airship  iiOiViA  dis- 
aster, February  21,  1922.  Captain  Usal 
G.  Lnr,  Air  Corps,  was  presented  the 
Award  for  1928  for  heroism  during  the 
National  Elimination  Balloon  Race,  when 
he  rode  dowrn  a burning  balloon,  struck 
by  lightning,  in  an  attempt  to  save  his 
companion,  the  late  Lieut.  Paul  Evert.  i 

Captain  V/illiaa  A.  katheny  was  tender-  | 
ed  the  Award  for  1929  for  the  rescue  of  | 
a companion,  Lieut.  Dwight  Canfield,  ^ j 
from  the  burning  wreckage  of  their  bomb- 
ing plane  which  had  crashed  in  the 
nicaraguan  jungles  while  enroute  to 
Panama,  no  awards  were  made  for  the 
years  1930  and  1934. 

For  1931,  1st  Lieut.  Hobert  D.  Moor^ 
received  the  Award  posthumously  for  his 
piloting  of  an  airplane,  disabled  in  an 
air  collision,  for  a length  of  time_ suf- 
ficient for  his  passenger  to  save  him- 
self by  a parachute  jump.  It  was  then 
too  late  for  him  to  resort  to  this  means 
of  escape.  Private  John  B.  Smith  also 
received  the  Award  for  that  year  for  the 
rescue  of  the  pilot  of  a wrecked  and 
burning  airplane  in  which  he  had  been  a 
passenger. 

For  1932,  Private  Arden  m.  Farley  re- 
ceived the  Award  for  the  rescue  of  Lieut. 
William  H.  Dum  from  a wrecked  and  burn- 
ing airplane. 

Lieut^  .7.  L.  Bogen,  Staff  Sgt.  Doy  D. 
Dodd  and  Sergeant  Thomas  J.  nogers  joint- 
ly received  the  Aw^ard  for  1953  for  acts 
of  valor  during  the  rescue  of  two  men 
trapped  in  a burning  airplane. 

The  late  Lieut.  Hobert  Ih  Giovannoli 
received  the  Award  for  1935  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  extreme- bravery  in  the  res- 
cue of  two  men  from  a burning  airplane 
which  had  crashed  during  a test  fligjht. 
Lieut.  Giovaxinoli  lost  his  life  in  an 


ity  in  1915.  For  nearly 
j^’ears  he  followed  the  profession  of  an 
accountant  in  civil  life.  During  the 
i/7orld  War  he  enlisted  in  the  Field  Artil 
lery,  Illinois  rlational  Guard,  which  was 
subsequently  mustered  into  the  Federal 
service.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Aviation  Sectio  XX  y Sig- 
nal Corps,  and  after  graduating  from  the 
School  of  Military  Aeronautics,  Texas 


State  University,  Austin,  Texas,  he  was 
transferred  to  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  for 


his  flying  training. 

Ojialifying  as  a Deserve  luilitary  Avia- 
tor, he  was  commissioned  a second  lieut- 
enant on  May  24,  1918,  and  assigned  to 
active  duty  at  Chanute  Field,  Hantoul, 
Ill._  After  further  flying  training  at 
Chanute  Field  for  several  months  and  for 
a brief  period  at  Langley  Field,  7a.  , he 
completed  the  course  of  instruction  at 
j the  School  of  Aerial  Gunnerj?'  at  Taliafcr- 
I ro  Field,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  was 
I then  ordered  .to  duty  overseas, 
i Following  gunnery  training  at  the 
j Aerial  Gunnery  School  at  St.  Maxient,  ( 
France^  and  advanced  flying  training  at 
the  2nd  Aviation  Instiuction  Center”  he 
w'as  assigned  to  duty  as  an  observation 
pilot  in  the  Zone  of  Advance.  Follo'wing 
the  Armistice,  Major  Lynch  served  as  a 
member  of  the  First  Aero  Squadron  with- 
the  American  Army  of  Occupation  in 
G ermany. 

Honorably  discharged  from  the  service 
on  August  20,  1919,  xuajor  Lynch,  after 
passing  the  examination  for  aopointiaent 
in  the  Air  Service,  regular  Army,  was 
commissioned  a second  lieutenant,  July 
1,  1920.  He  received  a refresher  course 
of  flying  training  at  the  Primary  Flying 
School  at  Carlstrom  Field,  Arcadia,  Fla., 
graduating  from  that  school  in  Aoril, 
1921,  following  which  he  took  advanced 
training  as  a Bombardment  pilot  at  the 
Advanced  Flying  School  at  Kelly  Field, 
Texas.  He  was  rated  an  "Airplane  Pilot," 
August  4,  1921,  and  remained  at  Kelly 
Field  on  duty  as  Supply  Officer,  11th 
iBomoardaient  Souadron,  until  February  25, 


19; 


v/hen  he  was  transferred  to  the 


LIS 

airplane  accident  before  the  actual  pre- I at  Chaxmte  Field"  lii"^ 
senbation  of  the  Cheney  Award  to  him.  ' * 

Unfortunately,  also,  Lieut.  Bogen  lost 
his  life  last  December  while  flying  as 
co-pilot  of  a Yiestern  Air  Express  plane, 
which  crashed  during  a fog. 


ihiilippines,  where  he  performed  various 
duties  at  Kindley  Field,  Fort  Mills,  P.I. 

following  his  return  to  the  United 
: states,  Major  Lynch  was  assigned  as  a 
student  and  pursued  a coriiniuni  cat  ions 
course  at  the  Air  Corps  Technical  School  . 

He  then  pursued  ai 
one-year  course  in  communications  at  the 
Shei field  Scientific  School,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, and  upon  completing  the  course  re- 
turned^to  Chanute  Field,  where  he  served 
as  an  instructor  in  communications  until 
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i\ioveml)er  13,  19?9.  He  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  ICelly  Field,  where  he  served 
for  ten  months,  mostly  in  the  capacity 
of  coramani  cat  ions  officer  of  the  Advanc-  j 
ed  Flyin/;  School,  j 

From  September,  1930,  to  i\ioveffiber,1931,  ! 
Major  Lynch  was  on  duty  at  Dodd  Field,  j 
Fort  ScUTt  Houston,  Texas,  where  he  served  | 
as  communica.t ions  officer  of  that  field 
and  of  the  li'th  Observation  Souadron. 

For  nearly  four  years  thereafter  he  was 
on  duty  at  Brooks  Field,  Texas,  where 
his  duties  v/ere  mostly  concerned  with  j 
communications  work.  He  was  then  trans-  | 
f erred  to  his  present  station,  Fort  Sill. 


^ STMF  SERGEAi.T  JOSEPH  L.  mUEHEY 

Staff  Sergeant  Joseph  L,  tairray,  who 
is  now  stationed  with  the  First  Balloon 
Company  at  Post  Field,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  , 
and  wlio  holds  a commission  as  a second  j 
lieutenant  in  the  Air  Reserve,  was  born 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa..,  Februe.ry  18,  1903, 
He  graduate's,  from  the  Girard  College  Prep 
paratory  School  at  Philadelphia,  and  en- 
listed in  the  Reg\ilar  Army  on  March  7, 
1922.  After  serving  ok  Langley  Field, 

Va.  , with  the  Airship  School  Detachment, 
and  later  v/itli  the  24th  Airship  Service 
Company  at  Scott  Field,  Ill.j  he  quali- 
fied in  July,  1923,  for  appointment  as  a 
flying  cadet  and  commenced"  training  at 
the  Balloon  and  Airship  School  at  Scott 
Field,  September  10,  1923.  He  completed 
the  course  of  instruction  at  this  school  | 
August  15,,  1924,  whereupon,  he  was  couimis- 
sioned  a 2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  Air  Re- 
serve. He  W0.S  rated  “Balloon  Observer 
and  Airship  Pilot,"  .effective  August  29,, 
1924. 

Sergeant  ivurray  was  promoted^to  the 
grade  of  Corporal  in  April,  1925;  to 
Sergeant  in  September,  1925;  and  to  Staff 
Sergeant  in  February,  1930. 

Upon  reenlistm.ent  in  1925,  he  v/as  as-  | 
signed  to  the  12th  Airship  Company  at  j 
Scott  Field  and  served  in  the  capacity  j 
of  pilot  J rigger  a.nd  crew  chief  on  the  j 
various  types  of  non-ri-id  airships  as-  j 
signed  to  that  organization.  | 

^Vhen  the  First  Balloon  Company  was  or-  ! 
ganized  in  iviay,  1929,  and  assigned  to 
station  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. , Sergeant 
Murray  was  transferred  to  this  organize- 
t ion. 

-oOo 

The  Head -uarters  and  Headquarters 
Souadron,  8th  Pursuit  Group,"  Langley 
Field, 7a.  5 now  has  a B-lOB  Bombardment 
type ^ airplane  which  is  being  used  to  tow 
machine  gun  targets  for  the  use  of  the 
entire  Group,  Heretofore  the  problem  of  j 
firing  at  towed  targets  at  altitudes 
higher  than  10,000  feet  was  difficult  to  ! 
solve.  B3?-  using  this  large  ship  designed  j 
for  higher  altitudes,  and  with  a large  ! 
amount  of  power,  any  size  target  can  be  | 
easily  towed  at  a speed  which  gives  the  i 


attacking  airplanes  a fairer  approxima- 
tion of  the  speeds  now  encountered  in 
attacking  modern  aircraft. 

oGo 

SOLDIER’  S IviEDAL  TO  PRIVATE  WELSH 

For  a deed  of  heroism  performed  while 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Army 
Y/hen  stationed  at  the  Presidio  of 
j.onterey,  Calif.  , Stanley  R.  Welshj  of 
Vallejo,  Calif.,  received  the  Soldier’s 
iviedal  at  a review?  held  on  January  9th 
at  Hamilton  Field.  Lieut.  Colonel 
Russell  presented  the  iviedal  after  read- 
ing of  the  citation  by  major  John  m, 
Davies,  A.djutant  of  the  Air  Base.  The 
citation  reads  as  follow/s:  "StaxileyR. 
Jelsh,  (Army  Serial  Do.  65495S1),  Pri- 
va,te.  Headquarters  Troop,  11th  Cavalry, 
United  States  Army.  For  heroism  display- 
ed in  saving  a man  from  drovhiing  in  the 
wierced  River,  losemite  national  Park, 
Calif.  , on  June  <c;0,  1936.  »diile  sitting 
on  the  bank.  Private  Welsh  noticed  that 
a man  was  in  distress  out  in  the  river 
a.bout  75  yards  distant.  With  utter  dis- 
regard for  his  ovui  safety  he  plunged 
into  the  sv«ift  current,  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  man  to  the  surface  and  tow- 
ing him  to  the  beach  where  he  Lnmediately 
administered  artificial  respiration  un- 
til the  man  was  revived." 

After  the  presentation,  hr.  .-lielsh  stood 
with  Colonel  Russell  and  received  the 
review  of  troops.  -'  members  of  both  the 
Base  force  and  the  Seventh  Bombardiiient 
Group. 

oOo 

UnV/ELCOiViE  GRASS 

A patch  of  green  grass  is  restful  to 
the  eyes  and  generally  a welcome  sight. 
But  .there  are  exceptions.  The  Dews 
Letter  Correspondent  from  Luke  Field, 

T.E. J states  that  war  has  been  declared 
and  IS  now/  being  bitterly  fought  for  the 
possession  of  Luke  Field's  new  and  wide- 
ly advertised  landing  mat.  Sinister  and 
mysterious  forces  are  ac  work  beneath 
the  mat,  possibly  the  Menehunes  (Hawaiian 
brownies  to  you),  causing  glorious  lush 
green  grass  to  grew  on  the  flying  field 
Y/here  it  would  never  grow  before  and 
burst  through  the  surface  of  the  mat  in 
engaging  green  patches. 

Second  Lieur.  Wiliiairi  I,  Fernald,  Air 
reserve.  Airdrome  Officer,  mar  shrilling 
the  forces  at  his  command, _ recexitly  open- 
ed a vigorous  offensive  v/ith  liouid 
chemicals,  and  just  plain  hoes  and 
shovels,  to  destroy  the  importunate 
enemy.  At  this  writing  the  latter  is  at 
least  temporarily  overcome,  though  tlie 
situation  is  fraught  with  uncertainty. 

oOo 

The  news  Letter  will  v/elcome  the  re- 
ceipt of  items  relating  to  the  activities 
at  Randolph  Field,  Texas. 
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Jjij..  lYPii.  Oi’  LiuMDIi'J'3-  GSAJri 

Pilots  froiv  tlie  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps  and  -'^olliir^  Field  recent- 
ly spent  several  dtys  testing,  and  making 
reports  on  a nev/  type  of  laiiding  gear_ 
for  cargo  sArplc-ties.  It  was  installed 
on  a Douglas  0A4-]3  Airphihian  at  'vt'right 
Field  axid  the  plane  was  Drought  to 
Bolling  Field  by  Lieut.  Pearl  H.  xtobey, 
Air  Corps,  for  further  tests.  The  reg- 
ular retractable  landing  gear  was  moved 
back  about  two  feet  on  the  hull  _ of  the 
plane  and  fixed  in  the  down  position. 
This  change  in  the  location  of  the 


,ment  weather  in  the  form  of  stea,dy  rain 
land  a ceiling  belovv  500  feet  lorevented 
! any  flying,  ihe  daj  before  the  Ixiai^u- 
i re.l , wiajor  Harlan  T.  iucCormick,  leading 
•a  flight  of  twelve  P-B6*s,  and  t.ajor 
; ..arreh  A.  ivjaxsr/ell,  leading  a flight  of 
; twelve  PB-P's,  arrived  at  Bollin^  Field 
! f rou  Self  ridge  Field,  iviich.,  in  antici- 
ipation  of  joining  another  flihit  from 
I Langley  Field  and  supplementing  similar 
j flights  from  the  iv.ariiie  Coi-ps  at  --iuaiiti 
|?a.  , and  from  the  i\iavy. 

! But  Inauguration  Lay  started  out  with 
a steady  rain  that  lasted  nearly  all  day 
and,  though  it  did  not  prevent  the 


( 


ICO 


landing:,  gear  placed  the  center  of  gravi-  | ground  parade,  it  did  prevent  flying. 
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ty  well  forward  of  the  wheels,  so  a 
third  vdieel  was  fixed  to  the  front  of 
the  fuselage.  This  ?;heel  aligns  itself 
to  the  direction  in  which  the' plane  is 
traveling  and  keeps  it  in  a level  posi- 
tion instead  of  the  usual  "tail  dorm" 
position.  Such  an  arrangement  precludes 

any  possibility  of  the  plaxie  nosing  over  j dents  at  the  Coi.mand'tmd  General  Stalf 
from^  the  sudden  application  of  brakes  | School  for  the  1937-1938  course.  TJrese 
and'  considerably  lessens  the  possibility  ; officers  ere  relieved  froEi  further  as- 
of  ground  loopsl  The  pilots  who  tested  ! si^niiient  and  duty  at  their  present  sta- 
the  ecuipment  were  well  pleased  with  its  , tions,  effective  at  such  tirxie  as  will 
performance.  i enable  them  to  comply  with  their  orders, 

oOo ! are  then  assigned  to  station  at  Fort 

i Leavenworth,  Kansas,  v;ill  proceed  at  the 
OLL  ./nllHT  Tn.ICICLE  LA.'^lLIhG  GEAR  BOBS  UP  : proper  time  to  that  statio'n  and  reioort 

• between  nu, must  19  and  21,  1937,  to”  the 
"Just  sixty-five  miles  south  of  Lan^eyi  Goinmandant  of  the  Couimami  and  General 
Field  and  a.  little  over  33  jears  ago,*^  i Staff  School  for  duk^.y  These  officers - 
says  the  scribe  of  the  33rd  rursuit  | are  — 

Scuadron,  Langley  Field,  Va..  , "the  'wri^ati  Lieut.  Colonel  Floyd  E.  Galloway 
Brothers  flevif  their  first  aeroplane,  a |(iVia.jor)  Fort  Lev/is,  'Wash, 
contraption  man  said  would  no  o fly.  It  j meat.  Colonel  Leo  A.  V/alton,  iviarch 
had  a tricycle  landing  gear,  and  today,  i Field,  Calif. 

after  all  these  years  of  aeronautical  en-!  majors  George  H.  Beverley  and  ..lilo 

iiCCune  (Captains)  Barksdale  Field,  La. 


gineerin^:,,  it  seems  as  if  the  boys  at 
Vi/'ri^ht  Field  thihLz  that  the  tricycle 
landing  gear  was  not  so  bad  after  all. 

And  nov/  at  Langley  Field  we  watch  an 
CA4-A  equipped  vrlth  about  the  same  type 
of  tricycle’  landing  gear.  The  two  mam 
wheels  have  been  moved  back  and  a third 
wheel  placed  on  the  nose.  It  takes  off, 
flys,  lands  and  taxies  all  in  flying  po- 
sition, lands  down  v/ind,  cross  wind  or 
just  any  'iwry  the  pilot  cares  to,  and  it 
has  no  tendency  to  ground  loop  at  all. 

To  see  it  land  you  would  think  it  might 
nose  over,  but  instead  she  rolls  along, 
'hands  off." 

- — -oCo-— 

RAIn  PREYE..vTS  li^iAuGURAL  DAY  FniGHTS 


Inauguration  Day  in  './aal.iinj.ton  means 
much  to  thousands  of  people  who  travel 
long  distances  to  witness  not  only  the 
inauguration  ceremonies  but  also  the  ! 
great  parade  that  follows.  Since  most  j 
of  the  parade  consists  of  details  from  j 
all  arms  of  the  service,  it  would  not  be ! 
complete  v/ithout  a representa.tion  from  i 
the  Air  Corps  droning  overhead  in  per-  i 
f ect _ formation.  Although  the  Air  Corps  I 
was  included  in  the  pa.rade  plans,  incle-J 


..ajors  Eugene  L.  Eubaiik:,  Barney' m. 

Giles,  Clements  mcivuillen  and  Ennis  C. 
..hitehead  (Captains),  Langley  Field,  Va. 

major  Frederick  J.  Evans  (Captain), 
Captains  Lay  L.  Owens  and  Robert  m. 
v/ebster,  max/vell  jj  ield,  Ala. 

major  George  C.  mcLonald,  (Captain), 
mi-ochel  Field,  i\i.Y. 

major  Yoinger  A.  Pitts  (Captain), Hers. 
7th  Corps  Area,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

and  the  folloving-named  oflicers  now  at- 
tending tne  Air  Corps  Tactical  School: 
major  Harold  H.  George 
majors  (Captains)  Ja:nes  D.  Givens, 
i Frederick  m.  Hopkins,  Jr.,  John  \i. 
i laonahan  and  Bob  E,  xjowland. 

Captains  Orvil  A.  Anderson,  Earl  H. 
Barnes,  James  m.  Bevans,  Lawrence  J.  Carr, 
Clinton  Vv.  Davies,  Usal  G.  Ent,  Donald  F. 
Fritch,  Lobert  W.  Harper,  John  R.  Hawkins, 
Joe  L.  Lou-tseihieiser , Edannd  C.  Lynch, 

J ohn  F . mcLlain,  Earl  E.  Partridge,  Jan>es 
S.  Stow ell,  Yantis  H.  Taylor  end  './allace 
L.  uhitson.  £ 

1st  Lieuts.  Joseph  G.  Hopkins,  'Jilliem  1 
n.R.  Robertson  and  '.;illard  R.  './olf inbarger. 
oOo 
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luIiMlA'IURE  RAi'iGE  AT  KELLY  FIELD 
By  the  I'jews  Letter  Correspondent 


I Kelly  Field  has  a new  Building.'  As  if 
wonders  will  never  cease,  he  it  hereby 
told  in  secret  conclave  Lhat  the  Advanc- 
ed Flyina  School  now  Boasts  the  corner- 
stone of "permanent  cons time tion  is  near- 
ing completion  as  the  new  ivaniature  Bang 
takes  on  its  finishing  touches.  Visit- 
ing civilians,  itinerant  aviators,  ana 
even  permaneni;  jiost  personnel  have  won- 
dered and  cfuestioned  just  what  that  con- 
stantly gro'wing  octagonal  cement  struc- 
ture at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the 
hangar  line  might  Be.  It  has  Been 
called  everything  from  a grain  elevator 
to  a lethal  gas  chamber . 

As  a receptacle  of  Incarceration  it 
could  not  Be  improved.  Towering  84  feet 
high,  with  walls  of  reinforced  concrete 
two  feet  thick,  and  having  an  inside  di- 
ameter of  60  feet,  4 inches,  it  is  a 
veritable  fortress.  There  are  two  Bal- 
conies for  student  observers,  at  46  feet 
IO70"  in.  elevation,  and  06  feet,  .lOy  in. 
elevation,  respectively.  The  instime- 
tor's  platfonr  extends  out  from  the 
south  Wall  20  feet,  and  is  several  feet 
above  the  top  Balcony.  -It  is  felt  that 
all  instructors  will  desire  a safety 
Belt  firmly  Yifired  to  the  platform..  The 
height _ is ■ not  only  enough  to  make  an  avi 
atof  dizzy.  But  any  slip  of  one’s  foot 
would  mean  a 60- foot  drop. 

Parachutes  have  Been  suggested  as  re- 
quired ecuipment.  Located  around  the 
two  Balconies  are  stations  for  students, 
each  to  Be  eraipped  Y/ith  signal  coimmuni- 
cations  so  they" may  send  and  receive 
messages.  A motion  picture  Booth  is  lo- 
cated^ in  the  top  center  of  the  Bnilding. 

Similar  to  the  rnethed  now  used,  a ter- 
rain Board  is  to  Be  installed  on  the 
ground  floor  on  which  will  Be  represent- 
ed appropriate  terrain’ in  relief  and  to 
scale,  with  highways  and  railways,  and 
two  opposing  ground  forces.  The  t;errain 
Board  Y/ill  have  numerous  perforations 
Beneath  which  will  Be  lights  which  may 
Be  flashed  on  or  off  from  the  instruc- 
tor' s control  Board  to  give  the  effect 
of  shell  and  shrapnel  Bursts.  The  ter- 
rain Board  proper,  on  the  floor  level, 
is^four  feet  above  the  circular  pit, 
which  allows  access  to  the  f/iring  and 
light  system. 

There  v/ill  also  Be  installed  on  the 
ground  floor  an  Infantry  and  Artillery 
panel  system  to  demonstrate  one-v/a.y  pro- 
cedure. These  panels  will  Be  illuiriinat- 
ed  and  controlled  By  switches  from  the 
control  room  switchboard.  The  proposed 
arrangement  is  to  give  the  effect  of 
ground  forces  displaying  the  different 
panels  to  the  airplane  flying  overhead. 
A^nev/  plaxi  of  instruction  is  under  con- 
I sideration,  and  with  its  adoption  and  ' 
perfection  it  is  Believed  that  the  In- 
fantry and  Artillery  courses  will  Be 
more  easily  and  accurately  presented  to 


I the  student.  The  sensing  problem  v/ill 
Be  more  realistic  and  as  close  to  observ- 
ing real  fire  as  possible. 

First,  moving  pictures  are  to  Be  taken 
[from  the  air  of  Artillery  and  Infantry 
3 1 in  action,  with  the  camera  actually  re- 
" I cording  all  ty^es  of  adjustments  and  the 
I sound  apparatus  reproducing  the  coiAvi'uni- 
cation  of  the  adjustment.  These  pic- 
tures will  Be  projected  on  a horizontal 
screen  installed  on  the  ground  floor. 

This  motion  picture  screen  is  to  Be  con- 
structed on  rollers  so  it  could  Be  super- 
imposed on  the  terrain  Board  without 
difficalty. 

The  T-'otion  picture  Booth  is  to  Be  Built 
j into-  'the  top  center  of  the  Building  and 
|v/ill  provide  ample  room  for  two  projec- 
I tors  to  Be  installed  vertically. 

I V/ith  the  actual  movies  as  one  method 
j of  illustration,  still  another  idea  is 
^ j Being  developed  to  give  the  student 
'I  practice  in  sensing  shots  and  procedure. 

I The  second  plan  is  to  have  the"  Signml 
Corps  make  animated  moving  picture  di- 
agrams of  problems  involving  all  types 
of  adjustments.  Idle  student  vievi^s'  the 
shots  as  from  .the  airplane  and  proceeds 
with  his  sensings  and"  actual  ground  com- 
- municatiqn.  This  plan  has  the  a,dvantage 
j over  the  terrain  Board  with  lighted  ■ 

! holes,  in  that  the  Bursts  appear  in 
j uheir  normal  shape  as  picked  up  By  the 
j camera  or  eye;  they  drift  and  disapuear 
i as  they  normally  would,  while  the  lights 
j are  necessarily  fixed  in  position  and 
j size  and  merely  represent  the  position 
i of  a shot. 

j It  is  felt  that  this  nev;  miniature 
I kange  v/ill  Be  a vast  improvement  over 
the  old  one.  . And  the  permanency  of 
this  structure  leads  to  the  hope  that 
I in  the  not  too  distant  future  Kelly 
! Field  may  join  the  other  air  fields  and 
i Boast  of  all  nev/  buildings  too. 

I - — oGo 

I THE  GEk  OF  THE  YEAH 

j The  Douglas  was  flying  Blind,  A woman 
jpasseiTger  looked  out  to  the  right  side 
j through  the  v/indov/,  called  the  stev/ardess, 
land  asked,  ''Vdiat's  that  light  out  there?" 

■I  "That’s  a navigation  light." 

I Later  she  moyed  to  the  other  side  of 
1 the  ship  in  order  to  get  the  reading 
I light  over  her  left  snoulder.  She  call- 
led  the  stewardess  again,  ".-hat's  that 
I other  li.ght  out  there?" 

• "That's  a navigation  light,  too." 
j _"xvOW_,  isn’t  that  simple?  All  the 
! pilot  iias  to  do  is  to  keep  the  airplane 
j Betv/een  those  two  lights." 

well,  it  isn’t  simple  if  you  don't. 

oOo 

_ There  are  270  young  women  employed  as 
nostesses  and  42  men  employed  as  stewards 
on  American- operated  air  lines. 
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'IIGE  SPEED  IE  dm  BOiviBEH 


! siimption. 


’’Comparing;  fevoraoly  v/itli  the  speed  of 
Hcv/ard  Hughes,  holder  of  the  trauscontin- 
ental  speed  record  of  nine  hours,  tv/enty- 
six  minutes  from  Los  Angeles  to  nev/  York, 
Was  the  non-stop  flight  of  Colonel 
Eollett  Bradley,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
GHQ,  Air  Eorce,  from  San  Antonio  to 
Langley  Eield,"  says  the  Langley  Field 
news  Letter  Correspondent,  Tdio  goes  on 
to  say  that  Colonel  Bradley  in  a stand- 
ard B-18  Bomher  took  off  from  kaxidolph 
Field  at  9;50  a.ni.  and,  favored  hj?- 
strong  winds  at  9,000  feet,  passed  over 
Langley  Field  just  five  hours  and  forty 
minutes  later therely  estadlishing  a 
record  for  flights  between  these  points. 
Colonel  Bradley's  average  speed  was  £44 
miles  per  hour,  and  he  reuorts  that  at 
times  a grcund  speed  of  £^5  miles  per 
hour  was'mainta.ined.  Accompanying 
Colonel  Bradley  on  the  trip  was  iviajor 
James  P.  Pledges,  co-pilot;  Sergeant 
ivioran,  crew  chief,  and  Private  Gmitter, 
radio  ocerator. 


j At  the  rate  of  speed  Colonel  Bradley 
I made  the  trip  from  Sam  Antonio  to  Langl^l 
I Field,  his  tim,e  for  the  entire  trig)  of  , 
i 2500  miles  across  the  continent  - assuiii-  ■ 

I ing  that  he  ilev/  non-stop  and  that  the 
same  conditions  prevailed  all  the  v/ay  - 
would  have  been  approximately  10^  hours.  , 


Belvin^  into  the  past  just  a little? 

The  first  non-stop  flight  across  the 
American  continent  - an  achievement  which 
startled  the  country  - v;as  accomplished 
i on  i,.ay  ^i,  1923,  by  the  Army  pilots,  Lts. 
j John  A.  kacready  and  Oalcley  G.  nelly, 

[ vdno  negotiated  the  distance  of  2520 
i miles  from  X\iew  York  to  San  Diego  in  the 
I Transport  i'-2  in  £6  hours,  oO  minutes 
j and  38  seconds. 

I The  next  year,  on  June  23rd,  Lieut, 
i Poissell  L.  Maughan,  on  his  celebrated 
I "Da»-’n  to  DusiLc  flight,"  clipped  some  five 
1 hours  off  this  record,  although  his  ac- 
j complishment  was  not  a non-stop  flight, 
j Flying  from  Hew  Yoi-k  to  San  Francisco, 

I and  mailing  stops  at  Dayton,  Ohio;  St. 


Curiously  enough,  the  Langley  Field 
Correspondent  wrote  the  above  nev/s  item 
on  January  ISth,  just  the  day  before 
Howard  HuJ-ies  eclipsed  his  ov/n.  transcon- 
tinental speed  record  by  flying  the  2490 
miles  from  Burbank,  Calif.,  to  newark, 
n.J.,  in  7 hours,  28  minutes  and  25  sec- 
onds, or  at  an  average  speed  of  332 
miles  an  hour. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  Hughes 
during  the  early  part  of  his  hasty  trip 
across  the  United  States  flew  at  an  alti- 
tude of  .20,000  feet,  and  while  over 
-inslow,  Arizona,  the  cold  and  lack  of 
oxygen  had  him  on  the  edge  of  unconsci- 
ousness. Barely  able  to  make  his  hands 
respond,  he  shoved  the  control  stick 
slowly  forward  until  the  richer,  warmer 
air  of  15,000  feet  brouc-ht  him  back  to 
normal. 

Congratulated  on  all  sides  for  his  re- 
marka.ble  performance,  Hughes  stated  that 
the  credit  should  go  to  George  Palmer, 
his  designer,  who  had  taken  the  northrop 
Gamma  lov/  wing  monoplane  in  vdiich  the 
previous  trauscontinental  s^eed  record 
was  made,  lengthened  the  wings  to  32 
feet,  widened  them,  substituted  a new 
retractaole  landing  gear,  and  made  some 
refinements  in  the  fuselage.  Palmer  ' 
also  took  a Pratt  & Whitney  "Wasp, Jr." 
14-cylinder  engine  and  stepped  it  up  to 
1,000  horsepower.  So  powerful  is  this 
motor,  accoi’ding  to  Palmer's  statement, 
that  Hughes  on  his  record-brealeing  trip 
used  but  60, J of  its  potential  power,  be- 
cause the  airplane  could  not  carry 
enough  fuel  for  a 250Q-.mil e trip  at  top 
speed.  “He  further  stated  that,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  200  gallons  of  gas  were 
consumed  out__of  the  284  gallons  the 
plane  carried  at  the  start  of  the  flight, 
the  plane  would  have  a ciuising  radius 
of  3,500  miles  at  that  rate  of  fuel  con- 


i Joseph,  iv.o.  ; i\<orth  rlatte,  neb.; 
j Cheyeime,  n’yo.  , and  Selduro,  Utah,  he 

■ accomplished  the  entire  transcontinental 
! journey  in  his  litcle  Curtiss  Pursuit 

I plane  in  an  elapsed  time  of  £1  hours  and 
! 48p  minutes.  , 

: Thus  aviation  marches  on. 

i - — oOo I 

! T.(0  LknGLEi  i*  j.kLD  wOrjCOmS.  jiE*i'AiiDED  j, 

■ i Before  a_  review  of  all  the  Langley 
j Field  Air  Base  troops,  Staff  Sergeant 
j .'.illie  L.  norris  and  Sergeant  VJa^^ne  D. 
i musser  were  presented  the  Soldier's 
i medal  by  Brigadier  General  Henry  C. Pratt, 

; Commanding  General  of  'the  Second  V/ing, 

■ GEQ,  Air  Force,  for  heroism  in  saving 

! valuable  government  property  and  luossible 
I loss  of  life,  when  an  experimental  flare 
' started  to  ignite  while  being  installed 
: in  an  airplane.  V/ith  complete  disregard 
iior  their  own  personal  safety,  these' two  J 
; men  removed  the  flare  and  attempted  to 
I carry  it  to  a safe  distance  from  the  air- 
! plane.  Exie  flare,  however,  exploded 
I while  near  the  plane,  injuring  Sergeant 
! iviUGser  and  ignilin^  the  win,;^  of  the  air- 
; plane. 

I Says  the  Langley  Field  Correspondent: 
i "We  all  congratulate  these  two  men  on. 
i receiving  tmis  honor,  which  they  so 
j richlj?-  deserve,  also  the  20th  Bombardment 
! Sciuadron. " 

I ' — -oOo ^ 

I Second  Lieuts.  (Air  Eesenve)  Graeme 
j Stewart  Bond,  of  Chicago,  111. , and'  . | 
I Gilmore  Vincent  wiinnis,  of  Hadley.  Pa., 
j now  on  duty  in  the  Hawaiian  Department, 

{ are  continued  on  active  duty  to  Juxae  15,  * 
j 1939.  Second  Lt.  Harold  L.  Jones,  Air 
nes. , of  Bath,  Pa.,  was  assigned  to  ac- 
i tive  duty  at  mitchel  Field  to  Jaxi,  14,  '40.  ; 
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LANDING  AT  ku  AIRPORT  DURIRG  "SOUPY"  WEATHER 


In  a recent  issue  of  iHE  Ain  LlnE 
PILOT,  a ihontlily  aeronautical  puLlica- 

!•  ^ -P  .-N  /~t  rMVi-.v. 

tion 
cial 


"VRiat^s  your  altitude?  Tt.7  0 hundred? 
Ceilin^  is  one  thousand  feet  and  visiLil- 


traffic' control  tower  men.  ^ 

he  advances  what  appear  to  he  plausiole 
reasons  as  to  why  airplanes  are^spohen 
of  in  the  feminine  gender,  to  wit: 

"She  made  tVv'o  hundred  miles  an  hour; 
then  she  let  me  dov.'n. " 

"You  push  * eiii  left  and  they  go  right;  , ^ 

you  push  'em  ri^ht  and  they  go  left;  you  j pilot,  because  that's  his  job 
don't  push  'em  and  they  go  mad."  ^ i cold  and  wet  outside. 

In  view  of  the  above  mentioned  lach  of 
consideration  a.nd  agreeableness,  the 
chief  pilot  proposes  that  the  Sperry_ 

Gyro  Pilot  be  so  designed  that  the  ailer- 


you 

to  Albany.  You  say  that's  closed  in.'  1 
guess  I'll  have  to  looh  at  the  teletype." 
The  pilot  then  says  - "Attaboy!" 

The  weather  expert  says  - 
"What's  the  weather?"  He's  simply  got 
i to  get  that  dope  so  that  he  can  tell _ the 

: T 1 „ 1,  ^ 


The  pilot,  with  his  other  ear  - how 
are  we  running  on  ears  now?  Oh! 

Vvith  his  left  hand  the  pilot  taiies  a_ 
putty  knife  and  chips  a peep  hole  in  his 
windshield  for  his  left  eye.  In  -prac- 


tice he  won't  be  able  to  see  anything 


ons  and  rudder  could  be  turned^ over  to  i 
the  Suerry,  while  the  pilot  maintains  | 
his  influence  with  the  flippers.^  The  ad-j  v;ith  that  eye  - except  his  finish.  ?/ith 
vantage  of  this  expedient  is  manifest.  { this  same  hand  he  controls  the  ailerons 
The  v/ay  it  is  now,  when  making  a blind  ! and  flippers.  With  the  other  hand  he 
approach  on  a beam,  the  pilot  listens  ^ j worms  the  throttle  and  pitch  controls, 
with  his  left  ea,r  to  the  radio  beam,  withi  with  the  other  hand  he  holds  the  rnicro- 


his  right  ear  to  the  traffic  control 


; phone,  and  with  the  other  he  handles  the 


tower  man  in  order  to  keep  him  calm  when  i Learn  volume  control  and  the  radio  switch- 


li  © Si  sic  S ■“ 

"So  you're  blind,  eh?  V/ell,  where,  are 
you  now?" 

The  T.C.T.  man  can't  use  this  informa-  , 

tion  for  any  purpose  of  aidin^_,  the_^plane  | stiuinients,  and  the  al^,imeter  and  the 
to  a landin 


es  o,nd  the  tuning  dials. 

i'io'A' , while  keeping  his  left  eye  glued 
on  the  peep  hole,  he  corkscrews  his  right 
eye  over  the  blind  flying  auid  motor  in- 


Vifhere  am  I?" 


because  the  answer  always 

is  - 

"All  right,  I'll  bite. 

Or,  more  -poetically,  "Shut  up." 

The  -purpose  of  this  inquiry  is  to  keep 
the  pilot^  from  getting  bored.  Eie  pilot 
doesn't  want  to  know  ..where  he  is.  He 
knows  that,  all  right.  He  is  in  a mess. 
'iiVhat  he  wants  to  knov/  is,  where  the 
the  field  is. 

The  chief  pilot  urges  that  all  pilots, 
faced  v.'ith  such  cheering  prattle,  reply: 

"We're  up  here.  Where  a,re  you^"  no'./ 
that  informe.tion  could  he  usedj  if  he 
could  get  it.  It's  just  as  bright  one 
Way  as  the  other. 

Then  the  T.C.T.  man  says  - 

"Are  you  underneath  yet?" 

Tills  is  "importa-nt.  Depending  upon 
this  infom\ation  the  mightj^  Tower  man 
knows  whether  to  scratch  his  left  side 
or  his  right  side. 

With  the  other  ear  the  pilot  listens 
to  his  company,  represented  by  the  radio 
operator  vGio  hopes'"  the  crack -up  will  be 
where  he  can  see  it,  for  it's  a dull 
night;  the  flight  superintendent,  who 
wishes  he  had  taken,  a.  look  at  the 
weather  the  last  hour  or  two  instead  of 
clearin^  the  ship  in;  and  the  weather 
expert,  mio  does  look  at  the  weather, 
though,  of  course,  not  the  actual 
1 Weather  - thek's  against  the  rules  - but 
at  a sheet  of  yellow  paper  which  looks 
prof  ess  iona.l  as  all  get  out. 

The  operator  says  - 


clock  and  the  aurspeed.  All  of  this  is 
j mighty  important  -"at  least  to  his 
j creditors. 

I The  ship  acts  like  a broken  field  run- 
! ner,  but  the  pilot  throws  her  for  a loss 
'at  rhe  end  of  the  runway,  brings  her  to 
j the  ramp,  brushes  the  ice  off  his  lap 
i and  the  sweat  off  his  face  and  goes  into 
! the  operations  office,  where  he  is  told 
I hov7  to  fly  a beam.  Those  boys  can  bring 
1 in  a swivel  chair  every  time,  drift  and 
i all. 

I now,  if  the  pilot  could  turn  over  the 
I rudder  and  ailerons  to  wir.  Sperry,  he 
would  have  two  hands  a.nd  three  eyes  left 
! for  contingencies.  The  idea,  seems  at 
! least  worth  a good  trial. 

I Rut  in  essence  the  idea  is  not  so  very 
j new  after  all.  Pilots  since  the  old 
! Wright  pusher  days  ha-ve  been  turning 
I over  all  controls.  Where  stauids  the 
1 aviator  who  can  claim  that  he  has  never 
! said,  - "Here,  God,  you  talce  her!" 

— — oOo 


Second  Lieut.  Rc\lph  Wmi,  Rodieck,  of 
Palestine,  Texe-s,  transferred  from  .r'anana 
to  Barksdale  Pieid,  was  given  extension 
of  active  duty  to  June  15,  1959.  Second 
Lieut.  George  Kenneth  Crain,  Air  Reserve, 
of  Birraingham,  Ala.  , was  also  assigned 
to  active"" dut^r  at  Barksdale  Field,  his 
tour  to  terminate  January  14,  1940.  'This 
date  also  terminates  the  active  duty  tour 
of  cuid  Lieut.  Alfred  George  Witter,  Air 


Reserve,  of  Bennefonte,  Pa., 
station  at  iviitchel  Field. 
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I'TONCOMnsSIOl'ISD  OFFICERS  QUALIFIED  FOE  lv:iASIER  SEEGEART,  AIR  CORPS 
Effective  Janmiry  1,  1937 


1 Trager,  William*  69 

2 O'Sullivan,  Lortirasr*  • 70 

3 Binder,  Michael*  71 

4 Sanders,  Aaron  J.  yg 

5 Mathews,  Wardell  L.*  73 

6 O’Donnell,  James  D.  74 

7 Francisco,  Ea.y  75 

8 Bohrat,  Joseph  76 

9 Bernier,  Alfred  77 

10  Grisham,  James  S.*  78 

11  Rapier,  Wythe  J.  79 

12  Tingle,  Dan  ¥.  80 

13  Johnson,  LeEoyL.*  81 

14  Booth,  Brainaxd  D.  82 

15  Bray,  Real  83 

16  Adams,  Arthur  H.  84 

17  Riley,  William  J.  35 

18  D-uke,  Robert*  86 

19  Arnold,  George  37 

20  Mooney,  Harry  88 

21  Small,  Ballard  B.  89 

22  Glendy,  Elga  M.  90 

23  St.  John,  Ruben 

24  tdiite,  Benjamin*  92 

25  Laver,  Joe  G.  * 93 

26  Viax^rell,  Edcil  C.  94 

27  Bollenbach,  John  95 

28  Miller,  EdY^ard  96 

29  Wetteran,  Edward  W.  97 

30  Moody,  William  T.*  93 

31  Goff,  Ira  A.  99 

32  Duprey,  Joseph  A.  IQO 

33  Grimne,  JohnP.*  iQl 

34  McKnight,  Charles  H.  ]_02 

35  Klinger,  Benjamin  H.*  103 

36  Carr,  Lynn  B.*  104 

37  Kretz,  William  105 

38  Rohlik,  Waldoe*  106 

39  McAndrews,  John  10  7 

40  Bentley,  Leonard  L.  1O8 

41  Malloy,  Stephen  A.  109 

42  Hobson,  Sari  HO 

43  Pearson,  James  HI 

44  Ceccato,  Peter  112 

45  Walters,  Clyde  L,  H3 

46  Stoser,  Walter  114 

47  McReely,  Ralph  115 

48  Suggs,  John  M.  H6 

49  Leffler,  diaries  E.  117 

50  Kendrick,  Bryan  J.  H8 

51  Carpenter,  Ross  H9 

53  Hohensee,  Eraaett  F.  igo 

53  Harrison,  George  E. * I2I 

54  Kohn,  Louis  122 

55  Harris,  Ai’thur  H,  123 

■56  Ashby,  Walter  G.  124 

57  Justice,  Rye  P.  1£5 

58  Draper,  Charles  W.  126 

59  Witsch,  Henry  A.  127 

6C  Winans,  EdTA-ard  L.*  -128 

61  Ward,  Leainon  Y.  129 

62  Lorirner,  Robert  E,*  130 

63  Johnson,  Lonnie  M.  131 

64  Davids,  S/rald*  132 

65  Gordon,  Frederick  133 

66  Mo slander,  diaries  E.  134 

67  Innes,  Wictor  A.  135 

68  Cobb,  Horace  W.  136 


d'.'anscn,  Nels  E.  137 

Wing,  Richard  S.  138 

Doyell , Clyde  ¥.  139 

Hans,  Karl  L.M.  140 

IvbGhee,  Lloyd  H.  141 

Darby,  Harry  142 

diepard,  Delana  A.  143 

Wentzell,  James  H.*  144 

Lantz,  Carl  G.  145 

'/ftieelsr,  Adan  L.  146 

Eitenour,  Ervin  W.  147 

Herb,  Donald  P.  148 

Schmidt,  George  E.  149 

LeHoy,  Harold  D.  150 

Stein,  Joseph  J.  I5i 

BroTO,  Lee  E.  152 

McCar-tney,  George  D*  153 

Blais,  James  G.  154 

Haffner,  Hans  G.  C.  155 

Von  Euvr,  John  B,  153 

Wiedekaiip,  Karl  T.  157 

Blackden,  William  H.  158 

Hluchan,  Charles  159 

Desivfarais,  William  160 

Auer,  Adam  IL  161 

Jensen,  Peter  162 

Hill,  James  W.  * 163 

Albin,  Louis  B.  104 

Alexander,  Harry  W,  * 165 

•Cheska,  Benjamin  A.  166 

Graham,  John  . 167 

Crone , Garmon  168 

Gargus,  Alvin  W. * 169 

Do'wn.ing,  Harvey  J.  170 

Lliller,  Fred  P.  171 

Turnor,  William  H.  172 

Hopper,  Walter  S.  173 

Goa.d,  Robert  L.  174 

Apple,  William  V.  175 

Rayn»nd,  Edgar  J.  176 

Jones,  Hurley  D.  177 

Van  Mat  re,  Williarii  IL  173 
Jacks«n,  Paul  3.  179 

Roberts,  Carl  C.  18D 

Hoijer,  Richard  E.  18I 

Filkins,  Joseph  A.  182 

Grab  sky,  ¥a,lter*  133 

Williams,  Wallace  134 

Schaefer,  Chris  J.H.  185 

Willison,  Thomas  L.  186 

Lofley,  William  J,  i87 

Peckham,  Russell  C.  188 

Valtierra,  Leobardo  189 

Gibbins,  Stanley  K.  igQ 

Simons,  Wilbur  J.  191 

Beros,  Rudy  J.  193 

Fisher,  George  H.  193 

Thermenos,  Nicholas*  194 

Glasscock,  Harry  195 

Je-well,  Arvin  B.  ig6 

Boward,  Richard  C.  197 

Koziboski,  Edward  A.  190 

Chambliss,  John  E.  igg 

Adams,  Fiiman  S.  2OO 

Stanowich,  Steve*  2OI 

Warren,  Luther*  202 

Christian,  Walter  203 

Mueller,  Charles  204 

-li:- 


Merian,  August 
Fasz,  Charles  F. 

Hobart,  Clyde  J. 

Loomis,  Sidney  E. 

Himes,  Clin  C. 
biathews,  Daniel  A. 

Dreier,  Elmer  L. 
x.ar oul,  John  J. 

Glasscock,  Benton  D. 

I.iyers,  Allen  G. 

Fitzgerald,  John  E. 

PaliKer,  Clarence  A. 

Kelly,  Robert  J.* 

Smith,  Alfred  K. 

Logsdon,  Je-wel  G. 

Casto , Clyde  E. 

Moorhead,  William  B. 

Cattarius,  Adolph 
Thompson,  Benton  T, 

Hoffman,  Carl 
Thomas,  Robert  H. 

Tapper,  Hobson 
Thomas,  Edwin  D. 

Sampson,  Harold  F. 

Baldwdn,  Thomas  J. 

Ferrell,  Bruce  R. 

Clark,  Irvin  L. 

Craig,  Don  J. 

Bell,  Charles  C. 

Jones,  William  L.* 

Dombeck,  Jacob  S. 

Ivlick.,  Vernon 
Gtolte,  Arthur 
Lawrence,  Harry  E.* 

Johnson,  Harold  V. 

Waters,  Cla,ude  G. 

Rosser,  John  C. 

Sv/isher,  Douglas  M. 

Koore,  Virgil 
Casey,  Patrick  T.* 

Freshwater,  Glenn  E. 

Parrett,  Ea.y:^nd  C. 

Burroughs,  John  J. 

TiTright,  Lee  E.* 

Vfellace,  John  ±LD. 

Revert,  Artie  L. 

Waddell,  Walter  A. 

Forrest,  Jau'nes  A. 

Freathy,  Albert  E. 

Hartley,  Ernest  R. 

Eenneck,  Ivlichael  P. 

To-'<'msend , William  3. 

Fox,  William  B. 

Olson,  Gilbert 
Scott,  Elliott 
Redifer,  Earl  B. 

Itendles,  Arthur  E. 

Hughes,  Raymond  J. 

Rope,  William  E. 

Faus'fc,  Carl  M. 

Ivdller,  Joseph  J.* 

Silvers,  Lee 
Gossett,  Henry 
Ihrth,  Hugji  J. 

Peist,  Ibnil 
inkers,  Thornton 
Toraberlin,  George  D. 
Waytulonis,  Victor  M. 
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Foster,  Edmn  C. 

216 

Bro’.TO,  George  D. 

227 

Siebenaler,  Frank  J. 

206 

Hamilton,  Eobert  E. 

217 

Scott,  Grover  B. 

228 

Hahn , Ei char d* 

207 

Grossman,  Paul' 

218 

Axford,  Leo  VJ.  * 

229 

Cayhue,  Arthin-  H. 

208 

Callaghan,  George 

219 

Harron,  William  -T . * 

230 

Hewitb,  Albert  G. 

209 

Croy,  William  D. 

220 

Brees,  William  ivi. 

231 

Dryer,  Hoiward  H. 

210 

Judeert,  Albert  G. 

221 

Crawford,  Wallace  W. 

232 

Grey,  Joseuh  E. 

211 

Wcilsh,  Lambert  C. 

.222 

Field,  Qiarles  B. 

233 

Fulkrod,  Benjamin  F, 

212 

Gray,  Henry  H. 

223 

Dozier, .J ohn 

234 

Totraan,  Theodore  C. 

213 

Herman,  Leo  I. 

224 

Schooler,  Oscar  H. 

235 

Johnson,  Lloyd  N.  * 

214 

Mitchell,  Gregory  A. 

225 

Holt,  Jewel  A.* 

236 

Ma,nni6n,  tiai’tin  D. 

215 

Ferguson,  Archie  L. 

226 

Philapy,  Eussell  L. 

237 

Hudson,  Littleton 

NOTE;  N.?jnes  imrked  with  an  asterisk  denote  the  grade  of  First  Sergeant.  All  others 
carry  the  grade  of  Technical  Sergeant. 

It  is  hoped  to  publish  the  list  of  Statff  Sergeants  eligible  for  pronotion  to 
the  grade  of  Technical  Sergeant  in  the  Februpjry  15th  or,  at  the  latest,  i.fe,rch  1st, 
issue  of.  the  News  Letter. 

— oOo 


7TH  BOm.  OaOIl’  CONDUCTS  aiElvUCAL  W.mFi'iRE  SCHOOL 

The  7th  Bqnibardnient  Group,  Hamilton  Field, 
Calif.  , conducted  its  first  Group  Cheinical  War- 
fare School  just  before  the  1S36  Christmas 
holidays.  One  officer  and  two  enlisted  men 
were  selected  as  students  from  each  of  the  Sth, 
11th,  and  31st  Bombardment  Squadrons,  the  88th 
Eecormais sauce  Squadron,  and  the  7th  Bombard- 
ment Group  Headquarters  Squadron.  The  Sth  Air 
Base  v;as  also  reuresented  by  three  students, 
making  a class  of  eighteen. 

Classes  were  held  daily,  from  11;00  to  12;00, 
over  a period  of  ten  dhys.  A variety  of  sub- 
jects were  covered  as  thoroughly  as  possible  in 
I what  turned  out  to  be  a surprisingly  limited 
amount  of  time.  Chemical  agents,  gas  mask 
drill,  individual  and  collective  protection, 
chemical  vreapons  and.  munitions,  training 
methods,  care  of  eouipment,  and  probable  Air 
: Corps  use  of  chemical  agents  were  sonu  of  the 

subjects  taken  up.  The  course  wo\md  up  vjith  a 
demonstration  of  the  new  "tomato  can"  method  of 
laying  dov/n  heavy  concentrations  of  mustard  gas 
from  low  flying  attaclc  planes. 

I The  officers  and  soldiers  who  attended  the 
I school  T/ill  act  as  instructors  in  their  squad- 
I rons  during  the  months  of  January,  February  and 
Niarch,  in  preparation  for  the  Wing  tianeuvers  in 
April,  when  it  is  expected  that  each  squadron 
must  defend  its  airdrome,  its  personnel  and  its 
equipment  against  chemical  attacks  to  be  launch- 
ed by  souadrons  of  the  17th  Attack  Group. 

Instructors  detailed  for  the  school  were  1st 
Lieut.  L.O.  Peterson  and  2nd  Lieut.  E.E.  Jam-Don. 
Both  officers  had  graduated  from  the  First  ^e- 
ciaA  GHQ  Air  Force  Officers'  Course  held  at  the 
Chemical  Warfare  School,  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md. , 
during  the  month  of  lvia.y,  1936. 

Students  attending  the  school  were:  Iviajor 
P.E.  Morrison,  2nd  Lieuts.  J.E.  Shuck,  E.W. 
Virgin,  H.C.  Kugel,  H.E.  Volin,  L.A.  Walker, Jr.  , 
Technical  Sergeant  E.B.S.  Adams  Staff  Sergeants. 
A.K.  Levesque,  F.E.  Leyo,  Sergeants  B.I.Loughty, 
O.C.  Yeager,  Corporals  C.  Dixon,  L.E.  Capps, 
Privates,  1st  Class,  J.  Gardner,  V.L.  Pdchard- 
son.  Privates  O.Pu  Kamstra,  E.W.  Echkardt  and 
k J.  Ifethison. 

7 ___o0o— 

The  News  Letter  Editor  vrould  welcome  the  con- 
tribution of  items  covering  activities  at  March 
Field,  Calif.  , and  ’>;Vheeler  Field,  T.H. 


LT.  KNIEEIELvi  AND  PYT.  EOBSETS  DIE  IN  CFASH 

Second  Lieut.  Herbert  E.  Knieriem,  Air  Ee- 
serve,  pilot,  and  Private,  1st  Class,  Hartley 
E.  Eoberts , radio,  operator,  of  Hamilton  Field, 
Calif. , crashed  to  their  deaths  on  the  night 
of  January  4th.  Their  plane,  a B-1C3  Bomber, 
was  one  of  two  sent  out  by  the  11th  Bombard- 
ment Squadron  for  a.  training  flight  over  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  They  left  the  field  at 
7:00  p.m.  , and.  were  due'  to  return  at  10:00 
p.m.  Having  completed  their  'mssion,  they 
were  returning  to  the  base  when  heavy  vnnds 
and  blinding  rain  sq-’jalls  were  enecuntered  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  Area,  and  especially 
around  Hamilton  Field.  The  radio  station  at 
Hamilton  Field  was  in  coinnunication  with  Pri- 
vate Eoberts  up  until  9:50  p.m.  , and  had  sent 
out  the  warning  to  land  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  there  V7as  imrinent  danger  of  the  blinding 
curtain  of  rain  closing  in  on  the  field.  Pri- 
vate Eoberts  answered  v/ith  an  affirmative 
"OK." 

?iTiat  happened  after  that  is  a matter  of  con- 
jecture. His  flight  leader,  Lieut.  A.K. 

Dodson,  landed  at  10:55  p.m.  , but,  due  to  the 
heavy  winds,  .was  forced  off  the  paved  rummy 
and  escaped  by  a narrow  margin  from  being 
blovm  over.  Lieut.  Knieriera  was  coming  in  for 
the  lariding  when  the  squall  closed  in,  shutting 
off  the  view  and  necessitating  the  need  of  al- 
titude. 

After  a search  of  twenty  hours,  the  wreckage 
was  found  scattered  over  an  area  of  300  yards 
redius  in  the  northern  part  of  San  Pablo  Bay, 
some  seven  miles  from  the  air  base.  Part  of 
the  fuselage  ms  found,  in  one  spot,  while  al- 
most 200  feet  avjay  were  found  the  engines, 
giving  mute  evidence  of  the  terrific  impact. 

All  signs  indicated  that  the  plane  ms  flying 
at. a speed  of  200  miles  per  hour  or  better. 

Up  until  the  time  of  this  vu-iting,  no  trace 
of  the  bodies  of  the  two  men  • has  been  fo'ond.- 
Divers  from  the  Navy  and.  the  Aroy  blinp  from 
Moffett  Field  assisted  searching  parties,  but 
all  to  no  avail , necessitating  the  notation 
"I.dssing  in  line  of  duty"  being  placed  after 
the  names  of  both  men. 

^ . . . 

Lieut.  Knieriem  was  born  February  7,  19.06, 

at  Corbett,  Idalio.  After  graduating  from 
grammar  schools  and  high  school  he  attended 
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the  Ivfedesto,  .Csl^f.  , Jiuiicr  College  for  two 
years,  and  for  2;>:  years  thereafter  he  attended 
the  San  Jose  State' Teachers  College,  Calif., 
from  which  he  graduated  in  June,  1329.  Tor  4 
years  he  was  a,f filiated  with  the  134th  Infantry, 
California  National  Guard,  and  his  vocation  in 
civil  life  vras  that  of  an  instructor  in  iranual 
training  a,t  the  city  schools  of  Visalia,.  Calif. 

Enlisting  in  the  Air  Corps,  he  served  with 
the  73th  Service  Squadron,  ^''Jlieeler  Field,  T.H. , 
from  August  26,  1931,  to  September  20,  1932, 
and  with  the  6th  Pursuit  Squadron,  7Jheeler 
Field,  to  October  2,  1933,  vA.en,  passing  the' 
examination  for  appointment  as  a Flying  Cadet, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center 
for  primary  flying  training  at  Eandolph  Field, 
Texas.  He  cortpleted  the  course  of  instruction 
in  June,  1934;  vra,s  transferred  to  the  Advanced 
Flying  Scl'-ool , Kelly  Field,  Texas;  specialized 
in  'Bombardment  Aviation;  grad.'uated  October  13, 
1934;  was  rated  an  "Airplane  Pilot , " effective 
that  date,  and  assigned  to  duty  under  his  Cadet 
status  for  the  period  of  one  year  with  the  11th 
Bombardment  Souadron  at  Hamilton  Field,  Calif. 
He  was  then  commssioned  a second  lieutenaixt  ixi 
the  Air  Reserve  and  reimined  a member  cf  the 
11th  Bombardment  Sn'uadron  until  his  iJiitirnely 
death. 


with  no  aid  from  the  horizon. 

An  ; approximate  compass  course  was  flown  to- 
Yjard  the  target.  Mien  the  tai'get  became  vis- 
ible to  the  bombardier,  he  made  last  minute 
corrections  and  aided  the  pilot  to  get  accu- 
rately on  course.  Usually  the  bombardier  did 
not  pick  UP  the  target  until  vdthin  two  or 
thi-ee  miles  of  it.  Since  icost  of  this  bomb-  ■ 
ing  was  performed  at  airspeed  in  excess  of  160  _ 
miles  per  hour,  the  short  time  I'xb.ich  the  two  | 
to  three  miles  left  for  the  pilot  to  get  accu- 
rately  on  course,  the  bombardier  to  set  up  his'" 


'j.t  is  hoped  that  the  -veather  coxiditions  improvei; 
enough  to  complete  the  bombing  satisfactorily  ixfi' 
during  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year,"  says  ij^i 
the  Hamilton  Field  Correspondent.  ,'^j 

['he  9th  bombardment  Squadron  is  developing 


Its  techninue  in  bringing  a fcr^3.tion  through 


a fog  area 'where  favorable  v/eabher  conditions 


'd' 


iiS'l 


Private  Roberts  v/as  born  on  October  15,  1906, 
at  Ha,ger:ran,  Idaho.  He  enlisted  in  the  Coast 
Artillery  on  June  1,  1928,  and  transferred  to 
the  Air  Corps  on  November  7th,  of  that  year. 


serving  with  the  23rd  Bombardment  Souadren  at 


Luke  Field,  T.K.  , until  August,  1931,  v;hen  he 
was  transferred  to  Clianute  Field,  Rantoul , 111.  , 
where  he  pursued  the  course  of  instruction  in 
parachute  rig.rrixag  at  the  Air  Corps  Teclmical 
School. 

Following  his  gra.d'uation  as  a Parachute 
Rigger,  November  13,  1931,  Private  Roberts  v/as 
assigned  to  the  11th  Eombrrdnxent  Sqviadron,  then 
stationed  at  l.erch  Field,  Calif.  , and  his  ser- 
vice with  this  organization  vras  continuous  from 
that  tine. 

The  sincere  synpathy  of  the  Air  Corps  is  ex- 
tended to  the  bereaved  families  of  these  :xen 
who  died  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

— oOo 


: exist  at  either  end  of  the  area. 

' The  Squadron  leader,  uiDon  arproach  to  the 
''  area,  a-nr.ounces  over  his  ra,dio  the  altitudes 
’ for  each  fli.ght,  the  calibrated  eii'speed  and 
' the  magnetic  heading  to  be  flown.  The  first  Vj 
; flight  flies  the  exact  thousands  of  feet  alti- 
: tude  and  the  second  the  five  hundred  aiid,  Mji 
i where  there  is  a third  fli.ght,  it  flies  the 
: exact  thousands  as  assigned  to  the  first  [|j 

flight.  Thus,  v/ith  three  flights,  "A,"  'B"  and|f 
’ "C,"  and  vdth  7,000  feet,  sufficient  altitude 
, to  clear  all  obstacles,  "A"  Flight  would  be  as- 
! signed  the  altitudes  7,000’,  8,000',  9,000’; 
i ’B"  Flight,  7,500',  8,500',  9,500';  "C"  Flight,.! 
I 7,000’,  8,000’  and  9,000’.  '|| 

! The  squadron  is  Fieri  put  in  right  echelon,  and' 

' circling  to  the  left  the  airplanes  leave  in  ! 
! their  respective  order  at  one  minute  intervals,  ! 
! flying  the  heading,  altitude  and  airspeed  as-  ^ 
* si~ned.  ' 

: As  soon  as  the  formation  h3,s  cleared  the  fog 

i area,  the  squadron  couxrjander  announces  over 

I his  radio,  "Fog  area  cleared,  assemble  at  

. feet,"  - an  altitude  above  those  assigned  the  . 
I airplanes.  He  then  ascends  to  the  announced 


TRAINING  IN  THE  9TH  BOlBARaffiliU  SQUADRON 


Normally,  one  month  of  good  •weather  is  requir 
ed  to  complete  bombing  f^r  approximately  20  of- 
ficers. How^ever,  the  9th  Bombardment  Sq''uadron, 
Hamilton  Eield,  Calif. , has  found  it  difficult 
to  train  its  officers  within  the  past  three 
months,  due  to  extremely  poor  i/eather  condi- 
tions. 

Hea'vy  forest  fires  in  the  northwest  and  100 
miles  to  the  south  of  Hamilton  Eield  cast  a 
blanket  over  the  Vest  Coast  for  almost  two  full 
months.  These  fires  started  in  October  and 
lasted  throughout  November.  At  times  this 
blanket  of  smoke  covered  altitudes  from  zero  to 
seven  thousand  feet.  Only  at  altitudes  greater 
than  7,000  feet  could  a pilot  have  good  vislbil-i 
ity.  This  smoke  haze  presented  aluost  as  great 
a problem  as  fog.  On  the  fevr  missions  v/hich 
vrBTc  flovm  during  these  tvio  mon'ths,  it  T;as  ne- 
cessary for  the  pilots  to  fly  by  instruments 

-1 


altitude  and  begins  circling  to  pick  up  the 
squadron.  As  ea,ch  airplane  cle.ars  the  fog 
area,  and  spots  the  squadron  coni:Tander,  he 
joins  in  forwation  wdth  hi'm.  As  soo?i  as  the  en- 
tire squadron  has  joined  the  squadron  command- 
er, the  flight  leaders  leave  the  lon-.a.tion  to 
be  joined  by  their  rdng  men  and  then  return  to 
nox-nal.  javelin  foraiation.  Uith  the  perfection 
of  technique,  the  altitudes  between  aiiplanes 
may  be  decreased. 

This  technique  has  not  yet  been  used  in  actii- 
al  fog  condition.  IXudng  the  recent  field  ex- 
I ercises  at  Stockton,  Calif.  , the  sg'uadron  used 
I it,  assuring  that  'bhe  fog  covered  a definite 
! area,  and  the  pilots  going  under  the  -hood  dur- 
i ing  th-e  time  necesseiry  to  cover  that  area. 

I This  Squadron  has  had  success  in  problems  of 
' this  kind,  and  believes  this  technioue  to  be 
! the  ansv/er  to  the  problom  of  moving  'formations 
j of  'Sombardjnent  through  fo.g  areas.  Such  tech- 
I nique  is  necessary  in.  areas  s'uch  as  the  Pacific 
I coast  where  localized  fog  may  occur. 

— -oOo-— 

hajor  Ualter  L.  iuller  (Captain),  Air  Coipis, 
stationed  at  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  is  under  or- 
ders to  proceed  to  his  home  and  ar.-aib  retirement. 

y-?kl7,  A.C. 
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RESSRirS  COii.JSSIONn  FOE  FLYING  CAFETS  ' | WASHINGTON  OFFICE  NOTES 

ft 

The  f ollo’'.dni^^--n?.raed  Flying  Carets  ox  the  Air  j Colonel  Chaloers  G.  Hall  Ae- 
Corps,  rrainhers  of  Class  No.  '24-B  v;hich  graluat-  j ;t5nrhed  January'  27th  for  teropo- 
ed  from  the  Advaixced  Flying  vSchool,  Kelly 'Field  ,j  rary  duty  a,t  Hartford,  Conn.  , 
Texas,  Fehriiary  15,  T935,.and  ivho  will  shortly,  | and' New  York  City. 

coirplete  their  year  of  active  duty  with  Air  ■ j 

Corps  tactical  units.,  under  their  Cadet  status i'  ! Officers  from' Air' Corps 
have  been  recoinrended  for  .coiucission  as  Second  j ‘ 

Lieutenants  i'xi  the  A-ir  .Heserve  on  l\6rrch  1,1937',  ; 
and  to  be  placed  on  exctended  active  duty'  oix'  the  ' 
day  follo''ving.  j 

The  nam^s  of  these  Flying  Cadets  and  the  sta-  i Spatz,-  froin'Lailgley 

tions  at  which  they  are  now  serving  follow;  j Field;  'I&.jof  L.E. 

Barksdale  Field,  Sxireveport,  La.;  ' Nickey  and  Captain 


"Bruc  e 7~Ser t rand  3. 

Camp,  Wilbur  B. 

Camp'bcll,  Anch  Grehean. 
Fariss,  ‘'Yolcott  Austin 
Ha''i’/es,  E.  Hugh  ..  . 
Lessig,  Cecil  Parker 
Stevens,  Kermit  B. 

Wade,  David 
TTiitt,  John  Boyle 
Wood,  Robert  Carroll 
Young,  Harry  Blaice 

Brooks  Field,  San  .Antonio , 

liar  cos,  Bela.  A. . 

Ryder,  Robert  W. 


■LorAngeles,Calif.  ! ^.R.'  ivIcReynolds 
Arlington,  Texas  | 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  I 
Sacramento, , Cal  if...  \ 

Seedrift,  Texas j 
Salina,  Kans.  | 

Portland,  Ore.  I 
tlinden.  La.  | 

Austin,  Texas  j 
Ea;>nesville,  La,,  j 
Birmingham,  - A.la.  : 

_Texas;  ■ ■ i 

Lcs  Angeles,  Calif. 'I 
tlinneapolis , buim.  ; 


■Sir-'  . rf-s  .a  >i-'.  I*.*®!  E 
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i/Ia.'jcr  Howard  Z.  Bcgert" 
of  the  !'/5ateriel  Division,  Wright  Fi.eld,x  v/as’ 
in  Washington  January  18th,  attending'fh  meet- 
ing of  the  NaticnaJ  Advisory  Cemrittee  for' 
Acrormutics. 


Recent  visitors  to  the  Chief’s  Office  were; 


Ivfe.jcr  W.C,  Moiris,  Instructor, 
Aviation,  Ohio  Nationrl  Guard, 


Hamilton  Field, 

Finn,  Ryder 
Ha,;res,  William  L 


Calif. 

Wa.uTo” 


3?th  Division 
Cleveland;  Cfipt. 

W.  'H.  Hardy,  from  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  and 
Captain  A. Y..  Smth,  of  Langley  Field,  return- 
ing from,  a. ferrying: trip. 


Jr. 


’Talker,'  David  Henry 

Selfr-idge  Field,  Ht.  Clemens. 

Johnston,  Robert  Loughery 

Ivlarion,  Oxarles  Emlen 


blcCoy.Ore. 
Sacramento,.  Calif. 
Sac  rament  o , C-al  i f . 

■Cv'jlch,  ; , 

Bellevue,  Pa.. 
. Detroit, . Mch. 


I 


Captp^in  John  J.  Bor^xn,  J.A.G.  Dept,  , return- 
ed from  te^Tporary  duty  at  Wright  Field. 


blajor  A 


lo; 


■'J.  Marriner  dep&grted,  January  21st 
temper a,ry  duty  at  TTright  Field. 


Langley  Field  , 'Fa.  ; 

Cavenah,  .Kenneth  Andrew 
Ealcin,  Jolin  Hitt 
Gibson,  Kenneth  'H . 

Johnson,  Lowell  F. 

Longacre , Cla.rence  Kinney 
Rueter,  Chris  H-'.W. 
Willoughby,  Earl 

IVlarch  Field,  Calif.  ; 

Brovm,  Nelson  'T. 

Ea,rdy,  John  Spencer 
Reynolds,  Elbert  D. 

Warren,  Beverly  Hovjand 

Mitchel  Field,  L.I . , New  York; 


Helper , 
Hudson', 
Salt  Lake  City, 
Lafayette, 
Williamsport 


Utah 
Ohio' 
Utah 
Ind. 
■pa..  j 


Lieut.  Colonel  G.S.  Brewer  departed  for  New 
York  City  January  25th  to  'attend  meetings  of 
the  Instit'ute  of  Aeronautical  Sciences  and  the 
Aviation  Show. 


Lieut 
of  the 


Waco , ' Texas, 
El  Centre,  Calif. 


Colonel  H.H.  Young,  who  had  a siege 
'flu,"  returned  to  duty  January  29th. 


Tulare,  Calif. 

' , La. 
Texas 
Texas 


Logan sporl 
. Beaumont , 
Plainviev/, 


Burnhara,  Robert  F. 

Creer,  Williai'n  Edwai’d 
JDonicht,  Ks-ri-y  Louis 
Kelfei't,  Howard  W. 
Lancaster,  Clxarlcs  C.  , 
Olinger,  Robert  L. 

Sexton,  Robert  Curtis 
Sheiman,  ’Tillard  E. 
Wackvritz,  Ernest  F.  ,Ji’; 
Walker,  Audrin  R. 

— -oOo- — 


Battle  Creek, ' i\uich. 
Sparnsh  Forks,  LTtah 
G1  enc  0 e , bli  nn. 
Sieux  Falls,  S.D. 
Fr.  Lexington,  Ey. 

Angola,  Ind. 
Los  Cruces,  N.M. 
IvFt.  Vernon,  S.D. 
Rockville  Center, N.Y. 
University,  Ala- 


Recent  opera,ticns  of  the  31st  Bcrabardment 
Squadron,  Hami-lton  Field,  Calif.  , were  devoted 
mai^y  to  instrument  flying  and  dead  reckoning 
navigation.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  offi- 
cers qualified  in  instrument  flying,  and  the 
navigation  training  is  well  under  way. 


-15- 


'Lieut.  Colonel  Ross  G.  Hoyt,  of  the  Infonm- 
ticn  Division,  returned  to  duty  January  28th 
after  ferrying  an  C-46  from  the  West  Coast  to 
the  Boston  .Airport. 

oOo 

ACCURACY  PLUS 

Nea.r  the  first  of  the  year,  the  Air  Corps  de- 
taebument  at  Peter  Pan  .Airport,  Pine  Knot, Calif.  , 
V7as  snow-bo'und  for  a week.  A record  five-foot 
snowfall  blocked  both  roads  into  the  Big  Bear 
Va.lley,  in  which  the  airport  is  situated.  Radio 
messages  iiidica.ted  an  impending  food  shortage. 
The  19th  Bomhardment  Group  was  then  ord<S^®<i 
drop  ford  and  other  sup-plies  to  the  detaeJSW®^'^ 
personnel  at  the  camp. 

Flying  Cadet  Ketcham,  30th-  Bomh.  Sqd,n.  , or- 
d.ered  to  deliver  the  .supplies  to  the  carp, flew 
a B-lOB,  with  Flying  Cadet  Boyd  and.  Corporal 
7Tellwocd  as  crew.  Some  of  the  supplie.s  v^ere 
attached  to-  parachutes,  v/hile  others  were 
'wrapped  so  that,  they. could  be  dropped  in  the 
sno-w  with  no  damage.  After  trying  several  ap- 
proaches to  determine  which  one  vras  most  favor- 
VContinued  on  Page  22) 
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B I 0 G R A P HIES 


LIEUT.  COLOLEL  CLIiUTOi^  W.  HOWAED 


Lieut.  Colonel  Clinton  w.  Hov/ard,  Air 
Corpsj  now  attending  the  Army  war  College 
was  born  at  Brockton,  Mass.  , iMO¥ember  27, 
1890.  After  attending  Clark  University 
at  Worcester,  kass.  . for  two  years,  he 
received  appointment  as  cadet  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  from 
which  he  graduated  June  12,  1915,  when 
he  was  appointed  a second  lieutenant  and 
assigned  to  the  3rd  Eield  Artillery. 

He  served  at  Sparta,  Wis.  , to  September 
20,  1915;  at  Port  Sheridan,  111.,  as  in- 
structor at  the  First  Training  Camp  to 
October  15,  1915;  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas,  to  xvovember  16,  1915 j being  as- 
signed to  the  4th  Field  Artillery  on 
November  2nd,  He  served  with  this  regi- 
ment at  El  Paso,  Texas,  to  March  18, 

1916,  and  then  with  the  Punitive  Espedi- 
tion  into  Mexico.  He  was  promoted  to 
1st  Lieutenant,  July  1,  1916. 

Attached  to  the  Aviation  Section,  Sig- 
nal Corps,  July  7,  1916,  Col,  Ho¥/ard 
completed  flying  training  and  received 
the  rating  of  Junior  Military  Aviator, 
April  6j  1917,  which  automatically  pro- 
moted Jiiiii  to  Ca.ptain._  He  served  as  Sup- 


sion,  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Col. 
Ho¥/ard  served  as  Chief  of  the  Airplane 
Branch  until  August,  1928,  and  as  Chief 
of  the  Experimental  Engineering  Section 
(later  the  Engineering  Section;  until 
Januaryj  1934,  ¥/hen  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Office,  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps, 
Washington,  D.C.,  inhere  lie  was  on  dut^r 
in  the  Training  and  Operations  Division 
for  a year,  and  thereafter,  until 
August,  1935, _he  served  in  the  caoacity 
of  Assistant  Executive. 

After  completing  the  one-year  course 
at  the  Amy  Industrial  College,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  June,  1933,  Col, 
Howard  was  assigned  as  student  at  the 
Army  War  College. 

_„„o0o— - 


LIEUT.  COLOimSL  Bitii'J AwIam  G,  V/bIE 


Lieut  . Colonel  Benjamin  G.  Weii-,  Air 
Corps,  now  on  duty  in  the  Pana  .a  5 anal 
Department  as  Commanding  Officer  of 
Al'brook  Field  and  the  16th  Pursuit  Group, 
was  born  at  Springfield  Ohio,  Jul--  25,  ' 


Ig  Officer  at  the  Signal  Corps  Aviation 


1891.  Upon  his  graduation  from  the 


Military  Academy,  June  12,  1914,  he  was 
commissioned  a i -i 


School,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  August, 
1917,  and  was  then  transferred  to  Post 
Field,  Fort  Sillj  Okla. , and  assigned  to 
duty  as  Officer  in  Charge  of  Flying.  In 
i..arch  of  1918,  he  was  transferred  to 


second  lieutenanl  and  as- 
signed to  the  4tli  Infantry.  He  served 
with  his  regiment  at  Vera  Crag,  Mexico, 
September  16  to  iMOvember  19,  1914;  at 
Galveston,  Texas,  to  September  4 1915; 

in  the  Brownsville,  Texas,  District,  to 
June  11,  1916.  Attached  ro  the  Aviation 


Langley  Field,  Va.  , where  he  ¥;as  cominaiid-|  Section,  Signal  Corps,  he  was*  assi-med 


Ing  officer  of  the  School  for  Aerial  Ob- 
servers until  August  15,  1918.  From 
that  date  until  March,  1919,  he  was  in 
command  of  Langley  Field  and,  after  sev- 
eral weeks*  duty  at  kockwell  Field^ 
Calif.,  as  Officer  in  Charge  of  mainten- 
ance and  Supply,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Air  Service  Flying  School 
at  Payne  Field,  vVest  Point,  miss. 

_Col.  Howard  assruned  command  of  Post 
Field,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  on  January  10, 
1920.  In  July  of  that  year  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  Pope  Field^  Fort 


>ragg, 


C.  , and  remained  on  this  duty 


until  October  28,  1931,  when  he  was  as- 
signed as  student  officer  at  the  Air 
Service  Engineering  School^  mcGook  Field, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  His  graduation  from  this 
school  in  August,  1921,  was  follov;ed  by 
duty  for  a period  of  two  years  as  a stu- 
dent at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge,  kass.  He  then 
returned  to  McCook  Field  for  duty  in  the 


as  student  at  the  Aviation  School  at  San 
Diego,  Calif. , and, upon  the  completion 
of  his  flying  training,  his  next  tour 
of  duty  was  at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  where 
from  July  12,  1917,  to  August  31,  1917, 
he  commanded  the  3rd  Aero  Souadron. ' He 
was  transferred  with  this  organlza,tlon 
to  Post  Field,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  , and  was 
stationed  there  until  March  19,  1918. 
Following  duty  at  Langley  Field,  Va. , as 
director  of  tne’BghooI  for  Aerial  Obser- 


vers, and  for  a short  period  as  Engineer 


office  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  Engineering 
Division.  He  vms  appointed  Chief  En- 


gineer of  this  Division  in  July,  1924, 
and  remained  on  this  duty  for  a little 
over  a year,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
foreign  service,  serving  in  the  Philip- 
pines as  CoiraiAanding  Officer  of  the  4th 
Composite  Group  and  i\jichols  Field,  to 
December,  1927. 

Assigned  to  duty  at  the  kateriel  Divi- 


Officer,  to  February  5",  1919,  Col.  Heir 
was  transferred  to  Washington,  D.C. , for 
duty  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Air 
Service  as  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of 
Engine  and  Plane  Maintenance  Section, 
Supply  Group  to  Septeuiber  7,  1919. 

_ Transferred  to  tne  Air  Depot  at  Fair- 
field,  Ohio,  he  was  on  duty  as  Engineer 
Officer  to  January,  1920,  and  Coiiuiiandant 
of  the  Stockkeepers  School  until  October 


8,  1921,  ¥/hen  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 


mand of  the  Little  nock,  Ark.  , Air  In- 
termediate Depot,  in  September,  1922, 
he  sailed  for  duty  in  the  Philiopines, 
where  he  coriumanded  Bindley  Field  and  the 
2nd  Observation  Scuadron  until  karcli, 

1923,  and  nichols  Field  and  the  4tli  f 
Composite  Group  to_  September,  1924,  Upon  ^ 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  lie  serv- 
ed as  Comnianding  Officer,  ■ 7th  Division 
Air  Service,  Marshall  Field,  Fort  Rilev, 
^16-  V-7217,  A.C. 


Kansas,  for  eight  months.  Kor  the  last,  3 
three  months  oi  this  period  he  also  as-  '<■ 
sumed  the  duties  of  CoiTmandiiig  Officer 
of  the  16th  Observation  Srniadron  and  of 
hichards  Kield,  Kansas  City,  ho. 

from  Septeiuber , 1925,  to  karch,  1926, 
Col.  '"eir  was  on  duty  as  student  at  the 
Array- Industrial  College,  Washington, L.  C., 
and  then  as  rrocuremeiit  Planning  hepre- 
■ sentahive,  Air  Service,  new  York  City, 
to  August  23,  1929,  when  he  was  assigned 
as  student  at  the  Air- Corps  Tactical 
School  at  Langles?"  Field,  Ya.  His  gradu- 

a.tion  from  this  school  ■ in  June,  19S0, 

Was  followed  by  a two-year  period  of 
duty  as  student  at  the  Comiraand  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Col.  hVeir  served  as  an  in- 
structor at  the  Infantry  School  at  Fort 
Bennin^,,  G-a. , until  September,  1936, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  duty  in  Panama. 

— — oOo — “ 

PITSICAL  EFFZCTS  In  ALTITUDE  FLIGHTS 

In  a meinoranduiri  report  prepared  in  the 
Engineering  Section  of  the  Air  Corps  ka- 
teriel  Division  on  the  physiological  ef- 
fects of  flight  in  the ' Trans cont inental 
and  Western  Air  high- altitude  iMcrthrop 
Gamma  airpleue  at  altitudes  above  20,000 
feet,  the  conclusions  were  stated  as  fol- 
lows; 

a.  The  oxygen  ecuipment  used  in  the 
i'Jorthrop  Garmia  airplane  was  capable  of 
maintaining  normal  human  efficiency  to 
altitudes  of  35,500  feet  and  above 
30,000  feet ‘for  a period  of  1-3/4  hours 
only  under  conditions  of  almost  complete 
inactivity.  A marked  degree  of  oxygen- 
want  existed  above  30,  000,' feet,  such 
that  a small  drop  in  oxygen'  pressure  or 
moderate  activity  produced  a comatose 
condition.  This  eouipmveht,  while  it  op- 
erated satisfactorily  and  is  the  most  ef- 
ficient of  its  kind,"  is  not  satisfactory 
for  routine  military  cr  con-omercial  use 
at  altitudes  above  30,000  feet,  because 

of  the  method  of  administration,  because 
of  the  narrow  margin  of  safety  and  be- 
cause of  the  chronic  cxygen-want  which 
results  in -ultimate  inefficiency  of  per- 
sonnel, followed  by  undue  fatigae  and. 
physical ^ illness.  It  is  not  satisfacto- 
ry for  military  use  due  to  the  fact  that 
liouid ' oxygen  is  not  readily  available 
in  War. 

b.  The  sudden  removal  of  the  oxj^'gen 
suppljr  at_oO_,  OOC  feet  produces  gross 
Kiental  __ and  physical  inefficiency  in  from 
30  to  60  SGCOiids  and  induces  coxuplete 
unconsciousness  in  60  to  90  seconds. 

c.  A descent  from  30,000  feet  at  the 
rate' of  2,000  feet  per"rninute  wdthout 
oxygen  results  in  unconsciousness  after 

I 90  seconds  and  gross  inefficiency  for 
nine  minutes  or  until  about  l<o,000  feet 
.is  reached.  ■ . , • 

d.  Severe  oxygen-want  may  cause  mental 


'etardation  and  confusion  for  30  minutes 
ifter  the  oxygen-v/ant  has  been  relieved, 

e.  Ascent  to  30,000  feet  and  above  at 
a rate  of  1,000  feet  per  minute  may 
cause  joint  and  muscle  pains  of  unlcnown 
origin, 

oOo- — • 

AUTOGIhO  ACTIVITIES  AT  FOuT  SILL 

The  Y G 1 A Autegiro  is  still  under- 
going test  under  the  direction  of  the 
Autogiro  Board  of  the  Field  Artillery 
School  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklalioma.  Due, 
however,  to  adverse  weather  conditions 
during  the  last  few  weeks  and  mainten- 
ance troubles,  very  little  has  been  ac- 
complished since  the  latter, part  of  De- 
cember. Tlie  Lews  .Letter  Correspondent 
hopes  that  the  maintenance  mechanical 
troubles  will  be  ironed  out  in  the  nea.r 
future  and  maintenance  troubles  will 
settle  down  to  a mere  routine. 

During  the  middle  of  January,  ivir. 
Kellett,  of  the  liellett  Autoviro  Co.  , 
was  an  overnight  visitor  at  Fort  Sill. 

One  of  the  three  pilots  now  on  diity 
with  the  autogiro  at  Fort  Sill  will  be 
ferried  to  the  Kellett  factory  at  idiila- 
delphia  in  the  near  future  to  take  de- 
livery on  another  autogiro,  to  be  ferried 
to  Langley  Field,  Ya. 

The  lo.ng  anticipated  event,  namely,  the 
arrival  at  Fort  Sill  from  i^^right  Field, 
Ohio,  of  the  YGIA.,  came  off  on  December 
Sth.  The  autogiro  or  "Jeep  *'  as  it  is 
better  known,  to  the  enlisted  men,  T/as 
piloted  by __Lieut,  E.S.  Eichols,  Air 
Corps,  of  Langley  Field,  The  "Jeep"  w'as 
welcomed  by  quite  a larg-e  crowd,  includ- 
ing the  Conunandant  and  higher  ranliing  of- 
ficers of  the  Field  Artillery  School? 
civilians  from  Lawton,  O.'rla.  , numerous 
newspaper  reporters  and  photographers. 
Lieuts,  Gr^ory  and  hichcls,  aptly  dubbed 
the  '/Jindmill  Salesmen,"  were  on  detached 
service  at  several  stations  carrying  out 
tests  T/ith  the  "Jeep"  before  comin-:  to 
Fort ^ Sill  with  it.  Their  mission  at  this 
station  is  to  carry  out  various  tests  in 
a.rtillery  adjustments,^  reconnaissance 
tests  in  artillery  adjustments,  etc., 
with  a .board  of  officers  from  the  Field 
Arrillery  School  to  determine  the  suita- 
bility 01  the  "Jeep"  e-s  an  observation 
plane  to  work  with  the  Field  Artillery, 

bays  the  news  Letter  Correspendent ; 

The  *Jeep*  will  remain  here,  on  test,  for 
a period  of  about  six  weeks,  but  to  date, 
after  num.erous  tests,  it  is  not  known 
wnctiier  or  not  the  'windmill  salesme-n' 
have  sold  their  pet  to  the  Artillery." 

Our  correspondent  adds  _ that  the  tv/o 
v/inamiil  salesmen*  mentioned  above  were 
joined  oy  another  budding  'salesman*  on 
December  30,  19 3o,  vdien  Lieut.  Snyder 
arrived  from  Brooks  Field,  Texas  for 
three  .months  instruction  with  "the 
" J eep. " 
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A my’  AIA  COHPS  ACT  PRCPOSlilD 


Under  tlie  provisions  of  a Bill,  H.S.  3151, 

1st  Session,  75th  Congress  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives , Janua,ry  18,  1937,  "by 
Hon.  Ja,mes  rfeurk  ”'ilcox,  of  Florida,  there  is 
created  under  the  Secretary  of  War  an  Air  Corps, 
to  he  knovm  a.s  the  United  States  Air  Corps,  to 
consist  of  the  Regular  Air  Corps,  the  Hational 
Guard  air  units  and  persoimel  vjhile  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  and  the  Air  Corps 
Reserve. 

Section  2 of  this  Bill  provides  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Air  Corps  shall  he  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  air  power  of  the  United  States, 
thereby  providing  the  aerial  defense  for  the 
continental  United  States,  its  foreign  posses- 
sions, and  its  dependencies’,  to  provide  the  ne- 
cessary aerial  defense  reqxiired  along  the  sea 
and  land  frontiers  at  cities  and  populous  dis- 
tricts and  at  points  vital  to  the  national  de- 
fense in  the  continental  United.  States,  its 
foreign  possessions,  and  its  deuendencies;  to 
cooperate  with  the  air  vmits  of  the  United 
States  Ha'^^y  and  Lnrine  Corps;  and  to  give  sup- 
port to  the  United  States  Ka.x'y  and  larine  Corps. 

Section  3 charges  the  Air  Corps  with  all  the 
duties  and  responsibilities,  not  inconsistent 
V7ith  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  heretofore  as- 
signed to  the  Aii’  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Array,  It  shall  be  the  province  and  duty  of  the 


of  all  corrinuiriGations  facilities,  including  g 
telegranh,  telephone,  and.  radio,  at  the  ..lir  ^ 
Coins  stations  or  required  by  Air  Corps  units; 
and  printing  of  all  technical  literature,  spe- 
cial forms  and  other  documents  peculiar  to  the 
Air  Corps. 

Section  4 provides  that,  at  the  direction  of  i' 
the  President,  personnel,  iniits,  or  detach-  ■ ' 
.cents  of  the  Air  Corps  n®.y  be  detached  for  ser- 
vice  vdth  the  .Irmy,  ITavy,  or  Marine  Corps,  and,  ' 
in  a siinilar  manner,  persoiinel,  units,  or  de- 
tachments of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  tiarine  Corps, 
may  be  detached  for  service  with  the  Air  Corps:  : 
■Provided,  That  when  such  personnel  units  or  de-  jj 
Tacbments  are  so  detached,  they  shall  be  under  , 
the  command  of  the  designated  commander  of  the  ,i 
forces  to  which  attached. 

Under  Section  5,  the  remlar  Air  Corns  shall  j 
consist  of  one  Chief  of  Aviation  mth  the  rank  j 
of  air  imarshal;  two  vice  marshals  as  Assistant  I 
Chiefs  of  Aviation,  one  of  wd]om  shell  comimand.  ; 
the  Air  Force  containing  the  combat  units  of 
the  Air  Coips  w’itliin  the  continental  United 
States  and  the  other  shall  be  charged  writh  the 
nrovi.'^ion  of  all  the  personnel  and  material 
requirements  cf  the  Air  Corps;  twenty-five  air  ;; 
coiirndores,  four  thousand  five  hmidred  offi-  ^ 
cers  in  grades  from  colonel  to  lieutenant,  one  I 
hundred  warrant  officers,  and  forty-five  thous- 
and  airmen,  such  part  cf  whom  shall  be  organ! z-  ' 
ed  into  an  Air  Force  and  such  other  tactical 

There  shall 


United  States  Air  Corps  to  develop,  procure, 
store,  issue,  operate  and  maintain  all  aircraft 

and  aircraft  accessories,  apparatus,  and  instru-|  units  as  the  President  may  direct, 
ments  used  in  connection  wdth  aircraft,  all 
ground  equipment  and  appliances  of  every  sort 
and  descrintion  necessary  in  connection  with 
aircraft  reouired  by  the  Air  Corps  or  any  other 


be  such  clerical  assistants,  inspectors,  tech-^il 
nical  experts,  scientists,  special  agents,  and"! 


agency  cf  the  War  Department.  The  United 


States  Air  Coips  shall  be  charged  writh  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  following:  Aerial  opera- 
tions carried  on  from  land,  bases  in  the  contin- 
ental United  States,  its  foreign  possessions, 
and  its  dependencies  and  extending  over  the 
seas  within  the  operating  range  cf  aircraft; 
aerial  operations  of  expeditions  conducted  un- 


other  civilian  personnel  as  may  be  required 
from  time  to  time  and  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Uar.  For  the  initial  organization  the 
members  of  conxoissioned  and  enlisted  personnel 
of  the  regular  United  Stakes  Air  Corps  shall  be 
that  authorized  for  the  Air  Corps  cf  the  Army 
as  of  January  1,  1937. 

Under  Section  6,  providing  that  aupointments 
and  promotions  of  noncoinrdssioned  personnel 
shall  be  made  by  the  Presilent,  by  and  wdth  the 


der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department;  pre-'  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  nunbers 


paration  of  plans  for  the  mobilization  and  em- 
ployment of  the  Air  Corps  in  time  of  enorgency; 
procurement,  assignment  training,  schooling, 
promotion,  elimanakion,and  retirement  of  the 
military  personnel  of  the  Air  Corps;  training 
and  operation  of  all  Air  Corps  units  except 
those  specifically  detached  for  service  with 
the  Army;  tactical,  technical  training,  and.  ad- 


' in  the  various  grades  below  the  rank  of  air 
i coinxodore,  eircept  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant, 

I shall  not  exceed  the  following  percentages  of 
I the  total  authorized  coiniiissioned  strength  of 
' the  regular  United  States  Air  Corps:  Colonels, 

I 3 per  centum;  lieutenant  colonels,  4 ner  centum; 
j majors,  10  per  centum;  captains,  20  per  centum. 

Commissioned  officers  of  the  regular  Air  Corps, 


ministrative  inspection  of  all  Air  Corps  person-j  except  as  hereinafter  otherwise  provided,  shall 


nel  units  and  stations;  prenaration  and  submis- 
sion of  estimeites  covering  the  entire  cost  of 
the  Air  Corps;  collection  and  dissemination  of 
infonmtion  relating  to  aeronautics;  prepara- 
tion, procurement,  production  and  distribution 
of  aerial  maps  for  the  Air  Corps;  construction 
and  rrmntencince  of  all  buildings  and  grounds, 
flying  fields,  and  landing  and  take-off  areas 


. be  anpointed  and  commissioned  as  follows: 
i (l)  From  graduates  of  the  United  States  l.'iili- 
I tary  and  Haval  Academies,  as  lieutenant, 
i (2)  From  grad.ruates  of  the  United  States  Air 
. .iicadeiiy  as  provisional  lieutenants  for  a period 
■ not  exceeding  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
i time  they  may  be  conmissioned  in  the  regular 
j Air  Corps  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  with  ranlc 
I from  the  date  of  appointment  as  provisional 
I lieutenant. 


I (3)  From  among  the  cormnssioned  persoimel  of^ 


required  by  the  Air  Corps’,  maintenance  and  op 
eration  of  all  transnortation  equipment  and 
facilities  required  by  the  Air  Corps,  including 
wafer,  ^motor,  ra,il,  and  animal-drawm;  operation  ' the  Arnj/,  Navy,  i/Jarine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guards! 
and  maintenance  of  all  air-transportation  equip-j  Provided  , That  such  officers  shall  be  detailed 
ment  and  facilities  reouired  by  the  ‘'‘'ar  Depart-  , to  the  Air  Corps  for  e„  period,  not  exceeding 
ment;  installation,  operation,  and  naintenance  | two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  may 
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"be  cormdssionod  in  "the  refjulax  Air  Corps  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant. , 

(4)  .Frora  ivexrant  officers  and  airmen  of  the 
regular  -Air  Coinr'  under  such  regulations  as  "toy 
he  prescribed  hy  the  Secretary  of  ''■'Jar. 

(5)  From  officers  c?n.d  airmen  of  the  Air  Corps 
Eeserve  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  'i'Jar. 

(S)  From  civil  life,  tmder  such  regulations 
as  nay  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Wa,r, 
as  pi’ovisionai  lieutenant  for  a period  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years,  at  the  end.  of  which  tiiiB 
they  may  be  coirmissioaied  in  the  regular  Air 
Corps  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  with  raidc  from 
the  date  of  appointment  as  provisional  lieutehr 
antt  Provided",  That  if  at  anj'-  time  during  this 
perioST^fthree  'years  such  lieutenant  fails  to 
qualify  as  a flying  officer  and  is  not  desired 
for  retention  in  the  Air  Corps  as  a nonflying 
officer,  he  shall  be  honore,bly  discharged  from 
the  service. 

Upon  reco:rmendaticn  of  the  Chief  of  Aviation 
and  subject  to.  the  anproval  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  any  officers  holding  coitmissions  in  the 
Army  shall  be  eligible  for  transfer  to,  appoint- 
ment, and  co.mlssion  in  the  regular  Uhitsd  Stats 
Air  Corps,  mthout  examination,  in. the  grade  in 
the  regular  Air  Corps  corresponding  to  the 
grade  held  in  the  Axm^r  at  the  time  of  transfer. 
Except  as  othemvise  herein  provided  ariy  officer 
sf  the  Ariry  transferred  to  or  detailed  in  the 
Air  Corps  may  be  transferred  or  returned  to  the 
'bra.mch  of  the  service  from  which  he  vras  trans- 
ferred or  detailed  mthout  loss  in  file  as  if 
he  had  not  been  so  transferred  or  detailed.  Ex- 
cept as  othenvise  herein  provided,  any  officer 
originally  peruHnently  coramssioned  in  the  Air 
Corps  and  within  one  year  fails  to  g^ualify  as 


United  States  Naval  Academy  shall  be  considered 
to  have  commenced  on  the  date  of  graduation 
I from  said  academies.  In  the  Air  Coins  at  no 
I time  shall  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  cur- 
i rent  aiithorized  number  of  cotiraissioned  officers 
i in  each  grade  below  that  of  air  comnojdore  and 
; above  tha.t  of  lieutenant  be  nonflying  officers, 
i No  offider  shall  exercise  covxi'Bnd  over  flying 
i units  except  a.  flying  officer.  The  President 
i shall  annually  convene  a board  of  not  less  than 
I three  officers  of  the  Air  Corps  of  the  grade  of 
I colonel  or  above  ?dTiich  shall  arrange  all  offi- 
i cers  in  the  regular  Air  Corps  in  two  classes  - 
i nsiiBly,  class  A,  consisting  of  officers  who 
: should  be  retained  in  the  service,  and  class  B, 

I of  officers  who  shoiJ.d  not  be  retained  in 'the 

Officers  of  Class  B will  be  separated 


service. 


from  active  service  as  no''w  provided  for  similar 


a flying  officer  and  vh,o  is  not  desired  for 
retention  in  the  Air  Corps  as  a nonflying  offi- 
cer, shall  be  transferred  to  the  Army. 

The  increase  to  the  full  authorized  strength 
of  the  United  States  Air  Corps  shall  be  imde 
within  five  yeans  from  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  this  Act  in  such  increments  a.s  the  President 
may  direct!  Provided , Thab  no  increment  shall 
be  less  than  16  per  centum  of  the  whole  .author- 
ized strength.  The  original  vacancies  below 
the  grade  of  air  conmndore  created  by  this  Act 
shall  be  filled  as  follows:  First, by  transfer 
or  original  appointment  as  hereinbefore  provid- 
ed! second,  by  promotion  of  the  officers  so 
transferred  or  appointed.  The  original  vacan- 
cies beloxv  the  grade  of  air  commodore  not  fill- 
ed bjr  transfers,  pr  appointments  hereinbefore 
provided  for  shall  be  filled  by  the  promotion 
of  the  senior  officer  cf  the  next  loi'rer  grade: 
Provided  further.  That  the  percentage  of  offi- 


cases  in  the  Arry.  The  Qiief  of  Aviation  sha.ll 
be  appointed  as  such  with  the  raric  of  air  mar- 
shal by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Sene-te,  for  a period  of  four 
years,  from  officers  in  the  grade  of  colonel  or 
above,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  shall  be  re- 
tired from  active  service.  Appointments  as 
vice  air  marshal  shall  be  made  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  from  officers  in  the  grade  of  air  com- 
mcdore  for  a period  of  fo'ur  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  tins  if  not  selected  for  further  pro- 
nation  they  shall  be  retired  from  active  ser- 
vice. 

Appointments  as  air  corarodores  shall  be  made 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  -Sena-te  from  among  officers  of  the 
Air  Corps  in  the  gr.ade  of  colonels  Provided,  ^ 
That  if  it  shall  be  necessary  to  select  offi- 
cers ptherv.dse  than  by  seniority  in  the  grade 
of  colonel  those  officers  skipped  by  such  sel- 
ection shall  be  retired  from  active  service! 
Provided  further.  That  officers  now  cc’nrdssion- 
ed  as  major  generals  and  brigadier  generals  in 
the  Air  Corps  of  the  Army  shall  be  recommission- 
ed upon  passage  of  this  Act  as  air  commodores 
and  vice  air  nHxshals  in  the  United  St-ates  Air 
Corps  for  the  reiminder  of  the  term  for  which 
they  are  now  appointed.  Thereafter  these  vacan- 
cies shall  be  filled  as  hereinbefore  -provided. 

Section  7 establishes  the  grade  of  cadet  to 
rank  next  below  the  gra,de  of  lieutenant  and 
with  the  grade  of  cadet  as  now  established  in 
I the  Army.  The  grade  of  cadet  shall  be  limited 
i to  trainees  -at  the  United  States  Air  Acadeiry, 

I and  the  pay  and  alloTrance  thereof  shall  be  as 
j no-iT  provided  by  law  for  flying  cadets  of  the 
j Ajrixpr. 

j Prescribing  that  there  shall  be  not  to  exceed 
100  tfjarrant  officers,  Section  8 provides  that 


cers  in  ea-ch  grade  shall  not  exceed  the  percentH  appointment  shall  be  imde  by  'bhe  Secretary  of 
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ages  hereinbefore  provided  as  applied  to  the 
strength  authorized  for  the  Air  Corps  for  each 
fiscal  year  until  the  full  authorized  strength 
is  reached.  Vacancies  other  than  original  va-r 
cancies  shall  be  filled  as  they  occur  by  promO' 
tion  of  the  senior  officer  of  the  next  lower 
grade.  Officers  in  each  grade  in  the  regular 
Air  Corps  shall  teke  rank  in  that  grade  accord' 
ing  to  the  length  of  actual  comrlssioned  ser- 
vice in  the  .s-ervice  of  the  United  States.  Coi'fr- 
missioned . service,  in  the  case  of  graduates  of 
the  United  States  Ivlilitary  Acadeny  and  the 


^ Ifer  from  warrant  of'ficers  transferred  from  the 
I Army  and  from  the  master  grade  in  the  United 
j States  Air  Goips  uji'cler  such  provisions  a,s  the 
I Secretary  of  ''/Jar  ma;/  prescribe.  ‘I'Jarrant  offi- 
I cers  shall  have  the  pay  and  allov.?aiices  a.s  now 
prescribed  for  warrant  officers  of  the  Army  and 
shall  talce  rank  next  below  that  of  cadet  and 
among  themselves  according  to  dates  of  their  re- 
spective wa..rrants. 

Section  9 provides  that  until  July  1,  1938, 
the  percentages  in  grades  and  ratings  among  -bhe 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  regular  Air  Corps 
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shall  re:Tt?.,in  the  saite  as  at  present  authorized  j 
for  the  Air  Corps  of  the  Arirry,  and  suDseouent 
thereto  the  percentages  of  grades  and  ratings 
shall  he  prescribed  frora  time  to  time  hy  the  j 
Secretary  of  'lar  within  the  limit  of  current  i 
appropriations.  Except  as  hereinafter  provid-  | 
ed,  enlisted  men  of  the  Avny  my,  prior  to  July  j 
1,  he  discharged  and  reenlisted  for  a period  of  j 
four  years,-  or,  if  they  so  elect  for  a period  i 
not  greater  then  the  tmexpired  portion  of  their  j 
current  erdistnient , in  a corresponding  grade  in  | 
the  re.^rular  Air  Corps.  The  term  of  enlistment 
in  the  reguleir  Air  Corps  shall  he  four  years. 

The  enlisted  personnel  of  the  regular  Umted 
States  Air  Corps  shall  he  arranged  in  seven 
grades  with  such  designation  of  each  grade  as  I 
the  Secretary  of  War  my  from  thne  to  time  pre-  i 
scribe.  The  pay  and  allowances  and  flying  pay  | 
of  airmen  in  the  regular  Air  Corps  shall  he  the  I 
same  as  for  corresponding  grades  and  ratings  in  j 
the  United  Steles  ITavy.  Eor  all  purposes  now  j 
authorized  hy  law  giving  credit  for  enlisted  j 

service,  full  credit  sh^l  he  given  for  the  | 

time  served,  in  the  Army,  Navy,  I/arine  Corps,  or  | 
Coast  Guard,  in  cor.pleting  service  under  enlist-j 
merit  in  the  regulax  Air  Corps.  The  increase  to  | 
full  authorized  strength  of  forty- five  thousand 
airmen  snail  he  rade  in  five  approximately 
equal  annual  increments. 

For  the  purpose  of  forming  an  adequate  Air  j 
Corps  Heserve,  the  Secretary  of  War  (under  Sec-  j 
tion  lO)  shall  organize  reserve  units  in  such  j 
numbers  and  at  such  places  as  he  in  his  discre-  | 
tion  may  designate,  and  he  may  assign  to  aixy  i 
designated  ■'oiiit  such  personnel  of  the  active  | 
force  and  such  equipment  and  supplies,  includ-  j 
ing  aircraft,  as  may  he  necessary  in  accordance  i 
with  the  puroose  of  the  reserve  unit.  Reserve  j 
units  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  this  | 
Act  shall  be  organized  and  designated  in  a nan-  [ 
ner  sivrilar  to  those  in  the  regular  Air  Corps.  1 
Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  all  persons  now  ! 
holding  commssions  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army,  ! 
Navy,  Iferine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  sha,ll , for  a! 
period  of  one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  I 
Act,  he  eligible  for  appointment  in  the  Air  \ 
Corps  Reserve  in  a rank  corresuonding  to  and  i 
not  higher  than  that  held  in  the  Reserve  of  the  j 
Arny,  Navy,  I/larine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  .at  the  l 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act.  The  conmis-  | 
sions  of  all  officers  of  the  Air  Corps  Reserve  j 
shall  he  in  force  for  a period  of  five  years  j 

unless  sooner  terminated  in  the  discretion  of  j 
the  President.  The  Air  Corps  Reserve  shall  i 
consist  of  an  officers*  reserve  and  an  enlisted  j 
men's  reserve.  The  President  shall  he  author-  . j 
ized  to  appoint  and  comr'assion  as  Reserve  offi-  j 
cers  of  the  Air  Corps,  in  all  grades  up  to  and  i 
including  that  of  colonel,  such  citizens  as,  j 
upon  examination  prescribed  hy  him,  shall  he  i 
found  physically,  mentally,  morally,  and  profes~i 
sionally  qualified  to  hold  such  co^nris sions-  Thej 
proportion  of  officers  in  grades  above  that  of  | 
lieutenant  in  the  Air  Corps  Reserve  shall  not  j 
exceed  the  proportion  for  the  same  grades  in  j 
the  regular  Air  Corps.  Promotions  of  officers  j 
of  the  Air  Corps  Reserve  shall  he  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may 
prescribe.  In  time  of  actual  or  threatened  j 
hostilities,  the  President  imy  order  personnel 
of  the  Air  Corps  Reserve  to  active  duty  with 


the  regular  Air  Corps.  Tfliile  such  reserves  are 
on  such  duty  they  shall  exercise  co.'3nand.s  appro- 
priate to  their  grades  and  ratings  as  nrovided 
for  the  Regular  Air  Corps,  and  shall  he  entitl- 
ed. to  pay  and  allowances  of  the  corresponding 
grades  in  the  re,gul8r  Air  Corps  from  the  date 
upon  which  they  shall  he  required,  hy  the  terms 
of  their  orders,  to  obey  the  saiae.  To  the  ex~ 
tent  provided  from  time  to  time  hy  appropria- 
tions for  this  specific  purpose,  the  Secretary 
of  War  is  authorized  to  order  reserve  personnel 
to  active  duty  for  instruction  for  periods  not 
to  exceed  thirty  days  in  any  one  calendar  year, 
and  while  so  s.erving  they  shall  receive  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  their  respective  grades  in 
the  regular  Air  Corps.  With  the  consent  of  the 
perso:mel  concerned,  and  Y.dthin  limits'  of  funds 
availa,hle  for  the  puroose,  periods  of  active 
duty  for  reserve  personnel  nay  he  extended  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  msy  direct.  Reserve  offi- 
cers and  reserve  airmen  called  to  active  duty 
for  periods  of  not  less  than  one  year  shaJl  he 
eligible  for  retirement  privileges  and  retired 
pay  the  same  as  officers  and  airmen  of  the  reg- 
ular Air  Corps  for  physical  disability  ordy, 
not  the  result  of  their  own  misconduct,  in- 
curred in  line  of  active  duty  as  the  result  of 
the  opera,tion  of  aircraft. 

Sections  11  and  12  deal  with  the  assignment 
of  personnel  of  the  Air  Corps  for  duty  with  the 
embassies,  legations  and  diplonatic  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries 
and  the  detail  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  ., 
assist  the  governments  of  the  republics  of  • 
North  America,  Central  Airerica  and  South  A.vst-  i 
ica,  and  the  Republics  of  Cuba,  Haiti  and  Santo^ 
IDoraingo,  upon  the  application  of  these  govern- 
ments and  whenever  in  the  President's  discretion 
the  public  interests  under  such  a coiirse  is  ad- 
visable. 

Section  13  provides  that  until  such  tiiiae  as 
ot’Lier  laws  are  enacted  the  Air  Corps  shadl  he 
governed  hy  existing  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  War  Department  and  the  Ancy,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act, 

Under  Section  14,  all  civilian  employees  of 
the  Arny  Air  Corps  and  other  War  Department 
agencies  engaged  on  duty  exclusively  pertaining 
to  functions  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Air  Corps  at  their  present  grades 
and  salraries.  All  xmexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations made  for  purposes  in  connection  with 
the  x\ir  Corps  of  the  Arfg)’-  availa.hle  for  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  on  the  date  this  Act  becomes 
effective  are  hereby  transferred  to  and  xe.de 
avciilahle  to  the  Air  Corps  for  obligation  or 
expend iture,  respectively,  for  sAmlar  purooses, 
ctxiu.  all  obligations  incurred  against  sucli  appro- 
priations prior  to  such  date  shall  concurrently 
become  obligations  of  the  Air  Corps.  The  Secre- 
tary of  WciT  shall  he  and  is  hereby  directed  to 
transfer  and  deliver  to  the  Air  Corps  all  air- 
craft now  in  use  hy  the  War  Department;  all 
lands  and  improvements  to  lands,  docks,  wharves, 
buildings,  repa,ir  shops,  warehouses,  and  all 
other  property  nov.''  at  Air  Corps  bases  and  sta- 
tions or  charged  to  Air  Coips  units,  the  resporitf 
sihility  for  the  proc’jrement,  supply,  and  main-" 
teiiance  of  which  is  hj^  this  Act  charged  to  the 
Air  Corps  appropriations!  and  to  make  equitable 
distribution  to  the  Air  Corps  of  all  means  of 
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transportation,  including  aniirals,  toats,  and 
autori'nbiles  or  other  vehicles  no’w  in  use  or  on 
hand,  and  all  icaheriels,  parts,  roachinery,  ap- 
pliances, and  eouinraent  held  for  the  npinten- 
ance  thereof.  Eccli  and  every  function,  authori- 
ty, povrer,  duty  rnd  jurisdiction  of  ■’.•.liat soever 
character  it  ^my  he,  insofar  as  it  relaces  to 
aeronautics  end  the  technical  rmlntenance  and 
operation  thereof,  t.ovj  vested  in  any  other  War 
repartinent  agency,  shall  hecome  vested,  end 
hereafter  reimin  vested,  in  the  United  States 
Air  Corps,  except  such  as  iray  he  necessary  for 
the  operation  end  niaintenaaice  of  units,  detach- 
ments, or  •pcrscnncl  of  the  Air  Corps  that  i.:ay 
he  detached  for  service  ivith  the  An'ry, 

Marine  Corps,  or  Coa.st  Guard:  Provided,  Tha-t  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  -provisions  of  this  Act 
the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  suhreit  as 
soon,  as  nracticahle  to  the  Congress  revised  es- 
tinates  for  the  fiscal  year  1S38  for  the  War 
Department,  mnlcing  such  changes  in  estirra.tes 
already  suhmitted  or  sippropriations  already 
made  for  +he  ’’Jar  Department  as  will  adjust  such 
estimates  or  appropriations  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  also  initiate  such  additional 
estinm.tes  as  may  he  necessary,  rcaking  adeq'oate 
and  necessary  provisions  for  the  Air  Corps  for 
the  fiscal  3/e.ar  1938. 

Sec.  15  provides  tha.t  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  and  regulations  relating  to  the  avnrd. 
of  medals  of  honor  and  all  other  medals  and 
crosses  to  officers  end  enlisted  men  h3/  the 
Army  he  a.uende6  to  incl'ade  officers  and  enlist- 
ed men  of  the  United  Stc-tes.  Air  Corps.  ’ 

Under  Section  16,  the  Secretary  of  ''Ja.r  is  au“ 
thorized  to  fix,  hy  rules  find  regulations,-  for 
military  reasoxis,  prohibited  areas  over  - hich 
aircraft  shall  ixot  fly,  and  to  include  in  these 
rules  aixd  re^rulations  descriptions  of  and,  if 
necessary,  iiens  rlj.o'wing  px-ohihited  areas. 

The  benefits  of  the  Wa,r  Pisk  Insurance  Act  of 
October  3,  1917,  as  amended,  are  extended  to 
include  the  military  pei’sorinol  of  the  United 
States  Air  Corns. 

The  Chief  of  Avi.aticn  shall  annually,  at  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  make  a report  in 
v/riting  to  the.  Secretary  of  War  setting  forth 
the  status  of  the  .Air  Corns  and  giving  axj.  ac- 
coi'int  of  all  ixoneys  received  a':.d  dish'orsed  auid 
describing  the  work  Tone  by  the  Air  Corps. 

CoiEarassiene.'^.  officers  of  the  Air  Corps  shall 
be  detailed  to  and  be  ir,embers  of  ell  joint 
agencies  of  the  ’"er  and  Navy  Departments  con-  ' 
sidering  iratters  directly  bearing  upon  the 
national  defense. 

The  'War  Department  shall  f'urnish  to  the  Air 
Corps  such  supplies  and  material  and  services, 
by  detail  or'  other’rise,  as  the  Secretary  of  Vfer 
may  direct,  incl-ading  medical , fin-ance,  erdnahee 
engineer , 3.d  jutant , chermcal , si gnal , 1 egaJ , q-ran- 
terraster,  chnnl-rin,  and  the  appropriatiens  of 
the  several  War  renertmont  oraxxches  furnishing 
supplies  or  materials  undei-  authority  of  this 
pi-ovision  shall  be  reiiubursed  for  the  cost 
thereof  as  a charge  to  any  fiunds  made  available 
to  the  Air  Corps  for  the  respective  purposes  of 
this  or  any  other  Act. 

The  necessary  lira  sen  with  other  national  de- 
fense activities  shall  he  established  by  the  de- 
tail of  such  officers  as  the  SecreteLr,y  of  War 
may  prescribe,  with  the  Army,  Navy,  Iferine 


I Corps  and  Coast  Guard. 

! Officers,  vrtxrxnt  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Air  Corps  arid  of  the  Army  shall  receive 
an  increase  of  50  per  centxrn  of  their  pay  when 
by  orders  of  cornpeuent  authority  they  are  re- 
ouired  to  participate  regularly  .-md  freouently 
! in  aerial  fli-ght  for  training,  technical,  or 
I admdnistrative  purposes,  euxd  when,  in  conse- 
I quence  cf  such  ord.ers,  they  do  participate  rog- 
j ulcrly.  andfrei  uentl;/  in  a,erial  flights  as  de- 
fined by  such  ibcec-xtive  orders  as  have  hereto- 
j fore  been,  or  iray  hereafter  be  proirralgs,ted  by 
i the  President. 

j The  uniform  of  the  United  Gtates  Air  Corps 
I shall  be  that  prcscrihed  by  the  Secretary  of 
j War  from  time  to  time. 

1 There  shall  he  established  at  sxoch  place  as 
i the  President  majx  prescribe  en  Air  College  for 
i the  higher  edxication  of  hir  Corps  officers  and 
I such  ether  officers  of  the  Arrrr,^,  Na\y,  x.ferine 
I Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  3.s  may  be  desi.gnated. 

I T’iis  Air  College  shall  perform  the  same  f-x.-mc- 
! tions  in  respect  to  the  pemetua.tion  of  the  air 
j povxer  of  the  Jnited  States  as  are  now  performed 
j by  t}:e  A-rmy  and  Navy  YJar  Colleges  with  respect 
j to  milit.ary  power  axhl  naval  po'xer. 
j The  ixetrife  of  the  present  Arny  Air  Corps  train- 
ing center,  San  iLntonio,  Texas,  is  hereby  chang- 
1 ed  to  the  Uni  bed  States  Air  Academy.  Candidates 
j for  training  at  this  Ace.dery  m-ast  be  gradua.tes 
I of  an  acci''edited  college  or  possess  the  Cquiva- 
I lent  educational  Qualifications.  The  number  of 
j trrdnees  at  this  institution  shall  be  determin- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  War  vdtlxin  current  appro- 
j priations  for  the  purpose. 

I Section  17  defines  the  lollo’.'dng  tervfjs  as 
used  in  this  Act: 

The  term  ''aircraft"  means  any  contrivr.ince  now 
known,  or  viaich  shall  hereafter  be  used,  desi.gn- 
I ed,  or  invented  for  rmvigaticn  of  or  flight  in 
i the  air  except  a.  parachute  or  other  contrivance 
! designed  for  sucli  navi.gation  but  used  priireorily 
j as  safety'-  eouipment.  The  term  "flying  unit" 
j means  rniy  military  o3:gai"J.zation  responsible  for 
i the  opera-tion  cf  aiimraft  for  an;/  nxilit.ary  pur- 
i pose  whatsoever. 

\ The  term  "flying  officer’’  rnerns  any  conmis- 
i sioned  officer  of  the  Air  Coips  who  Jia.s  been 
! granted  a flying  rating  in  the  Aimy,  Na-'/y, 

I Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  pursuant  to  the 
I rogulations  effective  in  the  depeirtment  in 
I v.h.ich  serving  vTien  so  raised,  or  any  comrrd.ssion- 
! ed  officer  cf  the  Air  Corps  who  may  hei-eafter 
I be  grex'ited  a,  fl}-’ing  rating. 

I The  term  "airman"  means  an  enlisted  man  of 
! the  Air  Coxps. 

j The  rani:  of  air  marshel  correspond.s  to  that 
j of  general  or  adxraral. 

j The  rank  of  vice  air  rrnrshal  corresponds  to 
i that  of  njajox’  general  or  vice  admiral. 

1 The  raiik  of  air  cormodore  corresponds  to  that 
of  brigadier  general  or  rear  admiral. 

■ The  raxlc  of  lieutenant  in  the  United  'Stales 
Air  Corps  shall  he  but  one  grade,  the  pay  and 
aJlow'-uxces  of  which  shell  be  the  same  as  that 
I of  first  lieutenant  in  the  present  Air  Corps 
j of  the  Army. 

Section  18  provides  that  if  section  cr 
provision  cf  this  Act  shall  be  hclci  to  be  in- 
■valid,  it  is  hereby  provided  that  all  other 
I sections  and.  provisions  of  this  Act,  not  ex- 
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pressly  held  to  he  invalid,  shall  continue  in  j 
full  force  and-  effect. 

Section  19  -..TeJces  this  Act  effective  on  and 
after  July  1,  1937,  and  provides  that  all  Acts 
or  parts  of  Acts,  including  Section  13A  of  the 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  June  4,  1920,  aTiend- 
ing  the  Ifetional  Defense  Act,  contrary  to  the  1 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  inconsistent  there-  | 
with,  he,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed.  i 

oOo 

Accuracy  Plus 
(Continued  from  Page  15) 

ahle,  the  supplies  were  dropped.  "And  so  great 
v/as  the  accuracy  of  the  hcmhing  team,"  declares 
the  Pews  Letter  Correspondent,  "that  one  of  the 
free  bundles  dropped  through  the  roof  onto  the  j 
kitchen  table,  h'ov-  that,  gentleriBn,  demon-  j 

strates  technique."  I 

oOo j 

! 

GOOD  "JILL  ILIGET  TO  COLOlvBIAN  EEPUBLIC 

A formation  flight  of  five  new  B-lOB  planes 
belonging  to  the  7th  Observation  Squadron  clear- 
ed the  France  Field,  Panaim,  Airdrome,  bound 
for  Bogota,  Colombia.  The  first  stop  enroute 
vra,s  at  Medellin,  Colombia,  some  416  miles  from 
the  Canal  Zone.  There  the  planes  were  refueled 
and  remained,  on  the  groimd  for  about  one  hour, 
during  which  time  the  personnel  of  the  flight  j 

were  greeted  by  high  officials  of  that  town.  j 

After  the  planes  had  been  serviced  by  the  en- 
listed men,  with  the  cooperation  of  a fevr  of 
the  Pan  Airerican  Airways  employees  stationed,  at  | 
the  field,  the  flight  proceeded  to  the  capital  j 
of  the  country.  ! 

Due  to  the  high  mountains  on  the  route  from  ! 
Medellin  to  Bogota,  it  was  necessary  for  the  I 
pilot  to  maintain  a very  high  altitude  in  order  | 
to  deal’  some  of  the  high  snow-covered  peaks.  I 
Arriving  over  Bogota,  the  flight  personnel  | 
noted  the  rather  unusual  location  of  this  capi-  | 
tal  city  - on  the  side  of  a mountain  over  8,700  | 
feet  above  sea  level.  Bogota,  v;lth  a popula-  j 
ticn  of  about  300,000,  has  an  entirely  differ-  j 
ent  climate  than  the  Canal  Zone,  althou,^  it  is  j 
in  the  tropics  and  much  closer  to  the  eqioator.  | 
Because  of  the  rarefied  condition  of  the  atrros-  ! 
phere,  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  j 
flight  found  it  difficult  to  breathe  freely  in  ! 
the  strange  air. 

Arriving  over  Bogota,  Injor  Willis  R.  Taylor 
led  the  souadrcn  in  perfect  formation  in  a re- 
viexv  over  the  capital  in  salute  to  the 
Colombian  govermrant.  At  the  Municipal  Air-  | 
port,  Scadta  Field,  a Colombian  guard  of  honor  j 
was  dravn  up  axvaiting  the  landing  of  the  planes. I 
The  entire  flight  was  welromed  by  the  high  of-  | 
ficials  of  the  Colombian  governm.ent.  The  offi-  | 
cers  and  enlisted  men  were  escorted  to  the  j 

Granada  Hotel,  the  mnst  luxurious  in  the  city,  i 
where  they  were  quartered  for  their  short  stay.  ! 
Every  courtesy  and  respect  were  shovm  to  the 
men  v/ho  participated  in  this  Good  Will  flight. 

On  the  morning  of  December  17th,  the  flight 
proceeded  to  Cali , Colombia,  where  the  priirary 
military  and  flying  school  is  located.  Here, 
also,  the  flight  was  received  with  as  great  a 
welcome  as  was  accorded  it  at  Bogota.  Incident- 
ally, the  officials  of  this  school  are  composed 


mainly  of  former  American  Army  Air  Corps  men. 

The  tovm  of  Cali  appeared  to  be  a rather 
pleasant  place,  the  climate  of  which  is  about  . 
as  ideal  as  that  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Pdca,  C 

vdiich  in  general  is  much  better  than  that  of  * 
Bogota. 

After  re.iTaining  overnight  in  Celi,  the 
flight  left  on  the  ’.morning  of  the  18th  on  a 
non-stop  journey  to  France  Field. 

Officers  vjho  participated  in  this  Good  "'dll 
flight  were:  i.h,jors  Willis  R.  Taylor,  flight 
commander;  Charles  R.  Glenn,  flight  surgeon; 
Captain  Cha.rles  A.  Ross;  1st  Lieuts.  John  A. 
Feagin,  navigator;  Isaac  W.  Ott,  engineering 
officer;  Richard  M.  Montgomery}  Ernest  P. Gabel, 
billeting  officer;  Thomas  B.  Hall,  supply  of- 
ficer; James  D.  Underhill;  Frederick  ¥.  Ott; 
David  D.  Graves;  William  H.  Ivfeiverick;  William 
D.  Eckert,  and  2nd  Lieut.  William  B.  Keese, 
operations  officer.  The  enlisted  men  on  the 
flight  were;  Crew  Chiefs  - Sergeant  Henry  T. 
Sivanson,  Corporal,  Guy  H.  Groce,  Jack  P.  I&rril, 
Joseph  J.  Benedetti;  radio  operators  - Joseph 
J.  Zizzi  and  Edvrard  W.  Pictras. 

oOo 

HAVIQATIOH  FLIGHT  BY  ADMilECED  FLYING  STUDENTS  I 

Orders  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  [ 
authorizing  the  iviaintenance  and  Navigation 
flight  of  the  present  class  at  the  Advanced  Fly- 
ing School,  Kelly  Field,  which  is  expected  to 
graduate  on  February  17th,  next. 

This  flight,  v.hich  culminates  the  year’s  fly- 
ing training,  is  designed  to  give  the  student  - 
individual  navigation  over  the  Federal  Airwaysj| 
using  all  types  of  aids  to  navigation,  together 
with  group  navigation,  in  formation,  and  imin- 
tenance  experience  vdiile  on  field  laaneuvers. 

The  flight  schedule  for  this  class  has  been 
arranged  to  include  stops  at  a General  Headquar- 
ters Air  Force  station,  the  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School,  and  several  colleges  having  R. O.T.C. 
units.  The  trip  is  expected  to  prove  of  value 
not  oifLy  by  its  own  training  but  by  observation 
of  actual  service  operations.  The  stops  at  the  ' 
various  colleges  will  allow  mutual  exchange  of  1 
ideas  between  the  students,  and  give  the  ROTC 
opuortunity  to  inspect  the  visiting  Air  Corps 
Advanced  Flying  School  students.  i 

All  sections  are  scheduled  to  depart  from  ' 
Kelly  Field  on  February  8nd  for  Barksdale 
Field,  Shreveport,  Lo,.  They  will  inspect  the 
field  there  in  the  afternoon  and  remain  over- 
night. All  except  Pursuit  are  routed  direct  I 
and  at  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  individ'ual 
navigation.  The  Pursuit  Section  will  go  vda 
Hensley  Field,  Dallas,  individually. 

On  the  second  day  all  sections  fly  formation  | 
to  Ivdaxvrell  Field  and  thence  to  Tuscaloosa, Ala. , i 
whex’e  they  v;ill  visit  the  University  of  Alabama 
and  remain  overraght. 

On  the  th^rd  day,  the  Attack  Section  goes  to  ji 
Maxv’/ell  Field;  Observation  flies  to  Athens,  via  | 
Birmingham,  Ala.  ; Pursuit  and  Bombardment  to  | 
Athens,  Ga.  , via  Atlanta,  Ga.  These  three  sec-  j| 
tions  will  remain  overnight  at  the  University  a i] 
of  Georgia.  * 

A mass  flight  to  Atlanta  will  be  me-de  on  the 
fourth  day  to  visit  the  Georgia  School  of  Tech- 
nology. 1 1 
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On  the  fifth  day;  all  sections  fly  in  mass_ 
formation  to  Anhurn,  Alahaia,  where  they  visit 
the  Alahana  Polytechnic  Institute  until  3:00 
p.m.  They  nroceed  from  there  to  Ivla3^;/ell  Field 
to  visit  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School. 

The  sixth  da;,'-  will  he  spent  in  i.Tainbenance  of 

0 

^'IITT'ER  TESTS  OF  E0Uir]#]M'  BY  GIIQ  A 

The  functioning  of  the  trim  and  speedy  new 
airplanes  with  which  the  General  Headquarters 
Air  Force  of  the  U.  S.  Army  is  equipped  virill  he 
tested  under  severe  Tjinter  conditions  in  the 
Selfridge  Field,  hnchigan,  az'ea  from  February 
1st  to  24th,  1937.  Details  of  the  tests  were 
just  made  public  by  Brigadier  Genercil  Henry  C. 
Pra,tt,  coiiTGanding  the  2nd  Wing  of  the  GHQ,  Air 
Force,  Langley,  Field,  Ya. , whose  comnand  is 
charged  with  responsibility  for  conducting  the 
tests. 

'We  are  not  only  going  to  test  the  perform- 
ance cf  our  Pursuit,  Attack  and  Bombardment,  air- 
planes under  severe  v/inter  conditions,"  General 
Pratt  declared,  "but  we  will  test  the  efficien- 
cy of  ground  and  flying  personnel  under  these 
conditions  and.  test  new  flying  clothing,  lubri- 
cants and  maintenance  equipment." 

Over  300  enlisted  men  and  ICO  officers  will 
converge,  on  Selfridge  -Field  from  all  points  as 
far  distant  as  Barksdale  Field,  La. ; Mitchel 
Field,  L.I-,  H. Y. , and  Langley  Field,  Ya. 

■ Selfridge  Field  will  furnish  one  squadron  of 
the  1st  Pur.suit  Group  as  a.  participating  unit, 
and  Selfrid.ge  Field.  ha.s  beon  designated  as  the 
operating  base. 

The  participating  units  have  been  organized  . 
into  the  'Provisional  Cold  Weather  Equipment. 
Test  C-ruup,"  and  Colonel  Walter  H.  Erardc,  Cerrsr 
manding  Officer,  Idtchel  Field,  has  heen  de- 
signated to  conmand  the  Provisional  Test  Group, 
which  will  consist  of; 

27th  Pursuit  Squadron,  Selfridge  Field, 
blajcr  Warren  E.  ivlaxy/ell , .Cormsnding. 

8th  Attack  Souadren,  Barksdale  Field,  La. 
fejor  Lester  Mad tl and.  Commanding. 

1st  Bombardment  Sgioa-dron,  idtchel  Field, H.Y. 
Idajor  Claude  Dijncan,  Cornranding. 

Hq.  and  Hq.  Detachment,  Provisiona,!  Cold 
Weather  Test  Group,  Mitchel  Field,  H.Y. 

All  personnel  and  supplies  for  the  tests  wall 
be  transported  by  air  in  rune  nev/  Douglas  Trans- 
port 16-passenger  airplanes  and  two  Locklieed 
Electras , XXI  addition  to  the  Bombardment,  Pug.’'- 
j suit  and  Att0,ck  adrplanes  of  the  tacticad  units. 

The  necessity  for  conducting  winter  tests  of 
cold  weather'  equipment  was  realized  some  years 
ago,  and  such  tests  h3,ve  been  held  during  sev- 
eral winters  in  various  localities  from  Ne-w 
England  to  Montaiia.  Cold  weather  requires  the 
use  of  lubricants  which  vjill  not  congeal  and 
which  at  the  same  time  retain  their  lubricating 
j g^ualities  and  thus  porrxut  the  proper  function-  . 
i ing  of  the  various  mechanisms  and  gadgets  essen- 
tial to^militar'y  airplanes.  Years  ago  skiis  as 
a-  substitute  for  landing  gears  were  tried,  but 
I have  been  abandoned  in  favor  of .conventional 
wheels  on  cleamed  runways.  Protective  clothing 
for  airplane  combat  and  maintenance  crews  pre- 
|i  sents  a proolem  tovj'ard.the  solution  of  which 


the  airplaiGes  and  inspecting  the  Tactical 
School . 

On  the  seventh  day  all  sections  in  formation 
Y/ill  fly  to  Baton  Eouge,  via  Hew  Orleans,  to 
visit  Louisiana  State  University,  reiiBuning 
overnight.  Eighth  day,  return  to  Kelly  Field 
via  Houston  or  Galveston. 


:h  eoece  in  selfihdge  field  area 

much  progress  ha.s  been  made.  The  last  v.unter 
tests  were  held  in  New  England  in  February, 

1936,  and  the  present  tests  are  a continuation. 
Cornplete  answers  to  all  the  proble.'.iis  involved 
v/ill  probably  not  be  secured  for  several  years 
to  come. 

Officers  and  cixulian  engineers  from  the 
I.feiteriel  Division  cf  the  Air  Corps  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  will  he  present  to  supervise  the  numer- 
ous tests  of  equipment  to  be  conducted. 

Present  plans  call  for  operations  being  con- 
ducted simultaneously  from  the  Selfridge  Field 
Gunnery  Camp,  Canp  flceel , Oscoda,  !vh.chigan,and 
from  the  base  at  Self ridge  Field. 

It  is  anticipa-ted  that  numerous  high  ranking 
officers  of  the  Army  v/ill  visit  Selfridge 
Field  on  visits  of  inspection  during  the 
tests.  These  will  probably  include  Major 
Genera.!  Fran].<  M.  Andrews , Cenmanding  General , 

GHQ,  Air  Force,  Langley  Field,  Ya.  : Brigadier 
General  Henry  C.  Iratt,  Commanding  General, 

2nd  Wing,  GHQ  Air  Force,  Langley  Field,  Ya.  ; 
Brigadier.  Genera,!  Gerald  C.  Brant,  Comnanding 
General,  3rd  Wing,  GHQ  Air  Force,  Barksdale 
Field,  La.  , an-d  possibly  iV^-jor  General  Oscar 
Y/estover,  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  and  i'/lajer 
General.  Ciiarles  D.  Herron,  coiroanding  the  6th 
Corps  Area,  Chicago,  111. 

oOo 

Arrangements  were  completed  by  the  Air  Re- 
serve officers  cf  the  Second  Corps  Area  and  the 
Reserve  officers  of  the  New  York  Air  Coms  Pro- 
curement District  for  a,  dinner  at  the  Hctel 
Algonquin  in  New'  York  City,  on  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 2nd,  in  honor  cf  Major  General  Oscar  . 
We.stover,  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  and  'Colonel 
Charles  F.F.  Johnson,  Specialist  Reserve,  Chief 
cf  the  Ne'w  York  Air  Corps  Procurement  District. 
oOo 

Special  Orders  of  the  War  Department,  recently 
issued,  direct  the  followdiig-named  Air  Corps  of- 
ficers to  proceed  to  the  Phil.ippines  for  duty: 

Captain  Jack  Greer,  f rom  Langl .-.y  Field;  1st 
Lieuts.  Charles  E.  Anderson  and  Ernest  K.  War- 
bwrtcn.  Selfridge  Field;  Harry  N.  Burkhalter , Jr. 
Frederick  E.  Calhoun,  .David  K.  Motherwell  and 
Fred  0.  Tally,  Barksdale  Field;  Talma  W.  Imlay, 
Mark  K.  Lew/is,  Jr.,  Randolph  Field. 

To  Panarr:a  Canal  Department:  1st  Lieuts. 
Millard  Lew/is,  Hauiilton  Field;  .Robert  M.  Lee, 
Douglas  T.  Mitchell,  Barksdale  Field;  Donald 
B.  Smith,  Randolph  Field;  Robert  F.  Travis, 
Langley  Field;  2nd  Lieut.  Yv-illi,ain  H.  Gist',  , Jr.  , 
Langley  -Field. 


Yfer  Department  Special  Orders  recently  issued 
direct  the  retirement  of  Captains  Armjcr  S. 
Heffley  and  Harold  R.  Rivers,  January  31,1937, 
for  disability  incident  to  the  service. 
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CSQ  AIE  POECI?:  VLMES  USED  H'T  GLOOD  AREA-S 


Airplanes  of  the  Amy's  General  Headquarters 


Air  Eorce  are  playing  an  increasingly  importcmt 
role  in  the  rescue  and  relief  of  the  distressed 
persons  in  the  flood  areas. 

Pesponding  to  an  urgent  call  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  General  ifelin  Craig,  Cliief  of 
Staff  of  the  Ariiy,  has  directed  l/legcr  General  ^ 
Eranlc  M.  Andrev/s,  Comijanding  General  of  the  GEQ 
Air  Force,  to  furnish  three  photographic  teams 
in  as  many  planes  for  the  survey  of  flood  con- 
ditions in  the  stricken  Ohio  Valley,  and  per- 
haps later  on  in  the  threatened  Ivlississippi 
Hiver  valley  area. 

Two  of  the  photographic  teams  have  already 
left  for  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  they  will  report 
to  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Air  Corps  Ife,- 
teriel  Division  at  Wright  Field.  These  two 
teams  are  from  the  Eighth  photographic  Section 
at  J/Iitchel  Field,  Long  Island,  New  York,  and 
the  Second  Photographic  Section  at  Langley 
Field,  Va.  The  third  plane,  from  the  5th  Photo 
Section  at  Barksdale  Field,  Shreveport,  La., 
will  he  held  on  the  "alert”  to  avzait  further 
contingencies.  It  is  in  a strategic  position 
at  Shreveport  in  case  the  river  rises  danger- 
ously near  the  Delta. 

Aiiother  Air  Force  plane  has  already  done  much 
photographic  work  in  connection  with  the  flood. 

P.eturning  from  Wright  Field  with  the  speedy 
Douglas  Bomber  belonging  to  the  Headquarters 
Squadron  of  the  GHQ,  Air  Force,  based  at  Langley 
Field,  kiajor  Eugene  L.  Eubank,  Squadron  Command- 
er, described  the  work  that  the  huge  fighting 
cralt  ha.d  accomnlished  on  its  errand  of  mercy 
during  the  three  days  that  it  had  been  on  de- 
tached service  in  the  flood  regions,  loajor 
Eubank  with  Lieut.  Hugh  McCaffery  and  Sergeant 
Joseph  Moran  ferried  the  -plane  to  Dayton,  where 
it  was  turned  over  to  the  expert  photographers 
from  the  Air  Coips  lateriel  Division  at  that 
station. 

"The  crew  in  the  plane  have  been  mapping  the 
entire  Ohio  River  valley  in  the  flood  area  all 
the  way  from  Portsmouth  to  its  mouth  at  Cairo, 
111.  , including  its  tributaries.  The  phcto- 
graphers  were  favored  with  three  days  of  excel- 
lent weather  for  photography,"  it  was  explained. 
"This  is  the  only  plane  in  the  Army  Air  Force 
which  has  sufficient  carrying  capacity,  speed 
and  cruising  range  sufficient  to  acccirplish  a 
photographic  mission  of  such  great  magnitude  in 
so  short  a time. 

It  is  believed  that  these  photographic 
records,  showing  water  in  the  actual  contours, 
will  be  invaluable  to  Army  engineers  in  their 
future  studies  of  flood  control. 

The  task  of  the  two  Fairchild  C-8  photograph- 
ic planes  will  be  to  photograph  the  levees  and 
other  parts  of  the  flood  regions  so  that  Army 
engineers  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  breakages 
which  have  taken  place  and  the  gains  and  loss- 
es which  have  occurred.  These  pictures  will  be 
used  by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  to  make  a 
sui'vey  of  estimates  so  that  necessary  measures 
for  controlling  the  flood  and  evaluating  inhab- 
itants may  be  undertalcen  without  delay. 

Another  Langley  Field  plane,  the  OA-4,  by 
virtue  of  its  amphibian  abili-by  to  land  in 
water  as  well  as  on  land,  sho\fLd  prove  to  be  cf 


value  in  making  difficult  rescues  and  ferrying 
supplies.  This  Amphibian  plane  is  now  at 
Columbus , Ohio . 

oOo 
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PR0..:0TI0N  OF  AIE  CORPS  OFFICEES 


The  following- named  Air  Coips  officers  re- 
ceived per  lanent  promotion  to  the  rank  ind-icat- 
ed:  To  Lieut.  Colonel!  George  E.  Stratemsyer 
(Temp.  Lieut.  Colonel) , rank  from  Jan.  1,1937; 
To  Ifejor?  John  I.  Moore  (temporary  l\fejor)  , to 


:nk  from  January  1,  1937;  To  Captain?  1st  Lts. 
Earl  C.  Robbins,  A.J.  Kerwin  Ivfelone,  R'assell 
Keillor,  Ernest  H.  Lawson,  John  E.  Bodle, 
Russell  Scott,  Burton  M.  Hovey,  Jr.,  Richard  E. 
Cobb,  Dale  D.  Fisher,  Henry  W.  Dorr,  Carlisle 
I.  Ferris,  Elwood  E.  Qu^sada,  Willard  R.  Wolf- 
inbarger,  with  raxk  from  January  22,  1937, for 
the  first  eight  oe.p tains,  and  from  January  23, 
1937,  for  the  last  five. 

■ — oCo- — 


CHANGES  OF  STATION  OF  AIR  CORPS  OFFICERS 


Selfridge  Field,  Mich. 


Major  Willis  R. 
S.  Israel  from 


Taylor  and  1st  Lieut.  Robert 

Ponama  Canal  Department. 

To  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. ; 1st  Lieuts.  Flint 

Greer  from  Panama; 


Garrison,  Jr. , and  George  E. 
wlajor  Theodore  J.  Koenig  (Captain)  from  duty 
as  Assistant  i.iilitary  Attache  for  Air  to 
Germany,  The  Netherlands,  Denmark  and  &.'reden. 

To  Fort  Riley,  Kansas:  1st  Lieut.  Gerry  L. 
l.fe,son,  from  F;.mana. 

To  Havjaii ; Major  Aires  S.  Albro  (Captain) 

San  Antonio 


from  duty  as  Teclinical  Supervisor, 

Air  Depot  Control  Area. 

To  Randolph  Field,  Texas:  Mlajor  Albert  B. 
Pitts,  from  Philippines,  for  duty  at  Air  Corps 
Training  Center. 

To  Ch.anute  Field,  111.;  1st  Lieut.  Richard 
M.  Montgomery,  from  Panama. 


?o  Barksdele  Field,  La. 


1st  Lieuts.  John  W, 

Ph ineas  K.  Idorrill,  Jr,  , Willard  E. 


Kirby 
Shephard,  TJycliffe 
To  Wrirht  Field, 


E.  Steele,  from  Philippines. 
Ohio:  1st  Lieut.  William  M. 


Morgan,  from  Philippines. 

To  Langley  Field,  Va.  : 1st  Lieuts.  Richard 

'Griswold,  from  Hav/aii. 


S.  Freeman,  Francis  H 

To  Patterson  Field,  Ohio : Captain  Signa  A. 
right 'Field. 


Gilkey,  from 
To  Rome,  Italy 


duty  as  Assistant  i\/lilita- 
ry  Attaclie  for  Air:  Captain  Jack  C.  Hodgson, 
from  Bolling  Field. 

oOo 

The  follovdng- named  Air  Reserve  officers  have 
been  placed  on  active  duty  for  a period  of  three 
years  at  stations  indicated: 


At  Barksdale  Field,  La.  : 2nd  Lts.  Troy  Wa, 


Crawford,  Mangham,  La. , and  Fred  Oscar  Easley, 
Jr.  , Fordyce,  Ark.  , to  Jan.  14,1940;  A.J.  Bird, 
Jr.,  Metter,  C-a.  , to  Jan^  31,  1940. 

To  Langley  Field,  Va.  : 2nd  Lt,  Cyrus  Ifo. 
Kitch'es,  Laurens,  S. C,',  to  January  31,  1940. 

To  Eaitiilton  Field,  Calif.  : 2nd  Lt.  Francis  H.^ 


lfe,tthews , Ecustcn,  Tl’exas , to  January  31,  1940. 
To  Patterson  Field,  0. : 2d  Lt.  Thorras  Smith 


Davis, Jr. 
2-4- 


Femandina,  FTa.  , to  January  31,1940. 
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Munitions  Building 
Ee'orunrjT’  15,  1937  Washington,  D.C. 


The  c'niei  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  distribute  information  on  aeronautics 
to  the  flying  personnel  in  the  Regular  Army,  Reserve  Corps,  national  Guard,  and 
others  connected  ?/ith  aviation.' 

.oOo — 


PO'.VER  PLAiTT  LABORATORY  URDERGOSS  OVERilAULIRG 
By  the  Materiel  Division  Correspondent 


In  order  to  keep  a fev/  steps  ahead  of  , 
pov.'er  plant  development the  Povver  Plant  j 
Laboratory  at  the  Materiel  Division,  j 
Wright  Pield,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  now  under-| 
going  some  gexieral  overhaaling.  Thanks  , 
to  the  foresight  oi  the  engineers  who  ! 
originally  louilt  our  laboratory,  it  has  ! 
withstood  the  rapid  progress  of  the  past  j 
several  years.  A thousand-horsepower,  i 
combination  electric-water  brake  dynamo-  i 
meter  sufficed  for  engines  the*,  under  i 
development  and  gave  plenty  of  room  for  i 
increase  in  power  from  the  200  to  500  i 
horsepower  engines  up  to  our  present  en-  ; 
gines  in  the  thousand  horsepower  class. 

A 600  horsepower  blower  fan  gave  us  an  . 
airspeed  of  some  180  miles  per  hour  over  j 
the  fins  of  cur  air-couled  engines,  simu-^ 
. lating  approziiTiately  the  speeds  of  air-  ^ 
’ planes  then  under  development.  • 

We  are  now  goixig  over  the  thousa.nd  ' 
horsepower  hump,  and  with  it  come  the  ; 
added  complications  of  accurate  altitude  • 
performance  testing.  To  accommodate  new  < 
developments,  we  are  again  taking  j 

another  look  into  the  future.  ' 


Three  new  combination  electric-water 
brake  dynauiOmeters  of  OOGO-horsepovi^er 
capacity  are  being  installed.  A 1500- 
horsepower  centrifugal  blower  will  re- 
place one  OOO-horsepowor  fan  and  step 
our  airspeed  from  150  miles  per  hour  up 
to  about  400  miles  per  hour.  Two  600- 
horsepower  centrifiigal  fans  will  serve 
the  a.l'citude  test  stand  ?/ith  similar 
increase  in  speeds.  Each  of  the  stands 
will  have  remote  controls  over  the  en- 
tire system  and  with  new  soundproofed 
control  rooms  «ve  will  still  keep  our 
position  a.s  the  most  up-to-date  Power 
Plant  Testing  Laboratory  in  the  world. 

The  above  improvements  are  costing 
Well  over  one  hundred  thousand  dolla.rs; 
the  power  re^nired  to  run  the  stands 
?;ould  supply  a f’-Ar  size  city  with 
power,  in  i "s.  c zp  c n s o w i 13.'  b 4 ' ^ J vx  t b f i o d 
by  further  deveiepmenr  in  the  power 
and  safety  of  aircraft  engines*"  and  pass 
on  the  belief  its  through  the  military 
services  to  our  commiercial  lines  and  in 
turn  to  the  general  air-minded  public. 


SCOTT  EIELD  In  P! 

Colonel  Pra.ik:  R.  Kennedy,  Comman.din£ 
Officer  of  Scott  Field,  iseileville,  ill., 
is  coepera-ting  with  Colonel  Joseph  A. 
Atkins,  at  Jefferson  Ba.rracks,  Mo.,  in 
charge  of  Sou'chern  Illinois  flood  relief, 
by  sending  supplies,  troops,  airplanes 
and  airships  to  the  flood  zone  a"  little 
more  than  a hundred  miles  to  the  east 
and  south.  Colonel  Kennedy  not  only 
supervised  the  execution  of  all  orders 
from  Colonel  Atkins,  but  also  made  per- 
sonal visits  to  the  flood  zone  by  air- 
plane and  ear  si:  ip  ’ . . ‘ ' .... 

Scott  Field  pilots  have  made  frequent 
flights  daily  to  obtain  information  and 
uhotographs  and  to  make  maps  which  have 
been  helpful  to  rescue  parties.  Tne 
TC-14  airship  was  flown  to  the  flood 
area  on  va.rious  occasions. 

Four  complete  mobile  field  kitchens, 
each  manned  by  a mess  sergeant,  t?/o 
cooks  and  two  .helpers,  have ' been  stand- 
by  await in^  orders  to  proceed  wher- 
ever needed  to  esteblish  food  stations 
for  flood  refugees. 


jOCD  rslisb^  work 

I Scott  Field's  amateur  radio  statiou, 

I W9CJH,  was  active  in  handling  flood  re- 
I lief  messages  from  January  22nd  to  Febru- 
I ary  7th  - 401  consecutive  hours  - and 
: working  in  cong-onction  with  the  U.  S.Army 
I Radio  ivet.  ■t'rivace,  1st  Class,  Franlc  Y'j" 
j Brashears,  its  owner- operator,  was  as- 
I sisted  by  Privates  Reynold  J.  Castelli, 
jC.C.  Smith,  Ben  Taylor,  Lewis  J.  Rudy 
i and  Fred  J.  Hicks. 

I ylhe_  a,aateur  station  was  an  important 
I link  between  ’JDAiUi,  Army  6th  Corps  Area 
j Station,  and  a dozen  emergency  radio  sta- 
i tions  in  the  flooded  area,  these  includ- 
j ing  W9PSP  at  Cairo,  111.,  and  'JGBE  at 
I xviarion.  111.  The  station  had  regular.!' 
hourly  schedules  with  these  stations, 
mekint^  contacts  little  more  than  five 
minates  apart. 

i During  the  hours  from  midnight  to  5 
ja.m-.;  all  vv9CJH  relief  traffic,  particu- 
: larly  that  regarding  missing  friends  and 
I relatives,  was  rebroadcasted  by  iTEViT,  a 
i commercial  station  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

■ (Continued  on  peige  15) 
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ci^ss  AT  mimmi  field,  texas. 


The  new  class  which  will  "begin  flying  train- 
ing at  the  Air  Corps  PrinBry  Flying  School  at 
Eandclph  Field,  Texas,  on  llarch  1st,  next, 
totals  at  this  ^'rriting  112  students,  comprising 
one  officer  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.S. 
Army  (ist  Lieut.  Dabney  h.  Ccrum)  , 9 enlisted 
men  of  the  Air  Corps,  5 enlisted  men  from  other 
' "branches  of  the  military  service,  and  97  candi- 
dates from  civil  life.  The  enlisted  and  civil- 
ian students  v/ill  ■'undergo  their  flying  training 
under  the  status  of  Flying  Cadets. 

The  course  at  the  Primary  Flying  School  is  of 
eight  months’  dura.tion,  of  which  four  months 
are  spent  by  the  students  on  the  Primary  Stage 
and  fcTur  months  on  the  Basic  Stage.  The  in- 
struction on  the  Primary  Stage  is  given  on  a 
training  type  airplsne,  kncAn  as  the  FT,  and 
consists  of  d’lal  instruction,  the  fundamental 
flying  maneuvers,  accuracy  work  and  acrobatics. 
On  the  Basic  Stage,  the  student  ad'vances  to  a 
larger,  more  pc^verful  and  speedier  airplane, 
kncxvn  as  the  BT  type.  In  this  airplane  the 
student  reviews  all  of  the  work  dona  on  the 
Primary  Stage,  but  in  an  airp.lane  with  differ- 
ent flying  qualities  and  one  iviiich  more  nearly 
approaches  those  employed  by  Air  Corps  tactical 
sqiaadrons.  Ao  this  Stage  he  also  taloes  up  for- 
mation fliydng,  strange  field  landings,  instru- 
ment flying  under  the  hood,  and  day" and  night 
navigation  flights.  The  objects  sought  so  Var 
have  been  perfection  in  flying  technique  and 
the  development  of  headwork. 

Students  successfully  completing  the  eight 
months'  cotu-so  at  Fiandolph  Field  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  AdTOnced  Flying'  School  at  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  where  for  a period  of  four  months 
they  specialize  either  in  Pursuit,  Be mibardment , 
Attack  or  Observation  Aviation,  emplojdng  ser- 
vice type  airplan.es. 

In  addition  to  intensive  flying  training  in 
their  ovm.  specialty,  s'budents  are  also  given 
considerable  experience  in  day  and  night  navi- 
gation, instrument  flying,  and  transition  to 
all  types  of  military  airplanes  available  at 
the  Advanced  Flying  School. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  Air  Corps  Training 
Center,  the  Flying  Cadet  is  given  his  'Wings" 
and  the  ra.ting  of  "Airplane  lilot,"  and  is  then 
assigned  to  extended  active  duty  v/ith  a tactic- 
al squadron  at  one  of  the  Air  Corps  stations  in 
the  IJnited  States. 

In  the  matter  of  representation  of  no-tive 
sons  in  the  Llarch  Class,  Ca-liforiiia  leads  v/ith 
13  students,  follov.'-ed  by  Texas  7.dth  10  auid 
"^iVa-shington  ■i'd'..h  8.  In  the  cities  represented, 
Seattle,  V/ash.  ; Coltanbus,  Ohio,  ' 1 i'-'c,  111.  , 
and  in, .i-v  • i’ "i  three  each. 

List  of  Fl.y~i.ng  Cadets  (C ivilians) 


I Schubert,  HilrtBur  Bruns 
■ Ivdaupin,  P^>bert  Norton 
! Itdmundson,  James  "7. 

Al exande r , Hugh  S . 

Hays,  blacDonald  Herbert 
Keintz,  Adam  Joseph 


Broomfield,  John  Danridge 
Breathitt,  Jaiies,  III 
Clements,  Robert  E.  , Jr. 
licPherson,  Clarence  Edv/ard 
i Maloney,  Robert  0. 

I E'ummrow,  Robert  A. 

] Snow,  Daniel  Llcyd 
j Flannery,  Edvrard  J.  , Jr. 

I "Wanamaker,  Martin  Eugene 
I Spies,  Al'bert  Joseph 
j ■'-'/cltz,  Eugene  Carl 
! Morris,  George  'I'/illiam 
j Harrison,  Oliver  Cecil 
j Cap  i t el  1 , Al  f red-  John 
I Smith,  Dana  Andrev/ 
I'Proxmire,  Theodore  S.  ,Jr. 
i IIoT^c,  Lana  Hill 
j,Ames,  Richard  Austin 
! Noyes . Richard  ’Vhitnoy 


San  Franc i^o,  Calif. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
Winton,  Calif. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Greeley,  Colo. 


Hartford,  Com. 
Washingt'On,  D.C. 
Mcscovj-,  Idaho 
Moscev/,  Idaho 
Chicago,  111. 
Ivjorrison,  111. 

Vienna,  111. 
iVinnetka,  111. 
Barnes,  Kens. 
Hays,  Kans. 
"vdehita,  Kans. 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Ivicntgomery,  La. 
Belmont,  Mass. 


Boirland,  .Russell  R. 
Tillman,  Clcb\irne 
Tribble , George  Stuart 
Hagerman,  .Elmeu’  D. 
Garman,  Ralph  Si  el  don 
Adams , Robert  Starr 
Kearby,  Neel  Earnest 
Reedy,  Allan  Dale 
Iwerks,  Frankl yn  Merrill 
Pardee,  Elliott  Thomas 


Camden,  Ark. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Stephens , Ark. 
Avenal , Ca,lif. 
Avenal,  Calif. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Los  aingeles,  Calif. 
Ontario,  Calif. 
San  Bernardipn,  Calif. 
San  Francisco,  CaJLif. 


Brookline,  Mass. 
East  Boston,  Liass. 
Gardner,  Mass. 

Lynn,  Viass. 
Melrose,  lvfe,ss. 

Calucry,  Francis  L&'vid  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Cleveland,  Parker  Menzie  Fort  Snelling,  Minn. 
I'iarks,  l/agnus  S.  Mimeapolis,  IHm. 

Kruse,  Ec’bert  Roland  Kansas  Ci'by,  Ivlo. 

Martin,  Kenneth  Ray  Kansas  City,  Vio* 

Benson,  Harry  Anderson  Liberty,  Lb, 

Arndt,  Clarence  William  Liarshall,  Lb. 

Ott.,  .""/illiam.  Dunnica  University,  Mo. 

Iipmbert,  Pdchard  Francis  North  Platte,  Neb. 
Glasior,  'P.obert  Adolf  Carlsbad,  N.M. 

i Nacrason,  Edmund  Joseph  Cccperstcvvn,  N.T. 

!lIo-v’/ard,  Orrin  ivlather  Crown  Point,  N.Y. 

Aronsen,  diaries  Millard, Jr.  Eltingrille,  N.Y. 

Coupland,  Don  Kenmore,  N.Y. 

Uzdavinis,  "Walter  Alfred  New  York,  N.Y. 

Zipp,  Miarvin  Stoll  Rcckville  Center,  N.Y. 

.Beverly,  Ernest  Haywood  Laurinburg,  N.C. 

Helbert , Lev/is  Peter  Ashland,  Ohio 

Brm'inon,  Dale  Donald  Columbus,  Ohio 

Fisch,  Frank  Columbus,  Ohio 

"Wasem,  Clinton  Curtis  Columbus,  Ohio 

Landis,  Franlo  Cal-vin  Doylestown,  Ohio 

Foster,  Orland  A.  Ada,  Okla. 

j Mason,  Robert  Julian  Norman,  Okla. 

p7orl-maan,  Clyde  Lo-well  Norman,  Oklp. 

i French,  Donald  Jaiaes  Eugene,  Ore. 

lAcneson,  John  Russell  Medford,  Ore. 

jEmmens,  Robei’t  Gabel  Medford,  Ore. 

iTTest,  Graiiam  V^arren  Portland,  Ore. 

iRodziowicz,  Casirndr  A.  New  .Kensington,  Pa. 
Dv.yer,  Thomas  A. IT.  , Jr,  Philadelphia,  Fa-. 

"West  Pittsburgh,  ?a.. 

Providence,  R.I. 
Providence,  R.I. 

I Watson,  Theodore  Provost  Anderson,  S.C. 

iMall,  Don  TiT.  Brookings,  S.D. 

iMcNickle,  Melvin  Francis  'Fermillion,  S.D. 

'MacLiool,  George  Lbbin  Memphis,  Tenn. 

: Armstrong,  Hal  B'urrage  Austin,  Texas 

iBroadbent,  Harry  Hart-well  Austin,  Texa,s 

I Ranck,  Nathan  Hoover  Austin,  Texas 

jCeyanes,  Lenchc  Brovmsvillo,  Texas 

i Vernon,  Randall  Mtchell  Harlingen,  Texas 

' (Continued  on  Page  2l) 
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; Anderson,  Dale  L. 
[Dane si,  Liar i us  Caesar 
' Fineman,  Ernest 
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THE  GOLOMBIiUM  FLIGHT 


Supplementing  the  article  in  the  pre- 
vious issue  of  the  Hews  Letter  on  the 
above  subject,  additional  data  relative 
thereto  was  just  received  from  the 
France  Field  Correspondent,  who  goes  on 
to  say  that  a fine  opportunity  to  visit 
another  South  American  country  presented 
itself  not  long  ago  - and opportunity  had 
to  knock  but  once.  Under  command  of 
Major  Vifillis  R.  Taylor,  of  France  Field, 
a flight  of  five  Martin  B-lOB*  s proceed- 
ed on  an  aerial  journey  from  France 
Field,  C.Z.,  to  Bogota,  Colombia.  The 
purpose  of  the  flight  was  two-fold  - it 
helped  to  strengthen  the  friendly  rela- 
tions already  existing  between  Colombia 
and  the  United  States  and,  in  addition, 
it  provided  valuable  experience  for  Air 
Corps  personnel.  The  following  very 
complete  account  of  the  flight  is  taken 
from  Major  Taylor’s  diary  of  the  flig’hth 

Instructions  were  received  from  Wing 
Headquarters  in  October,  1936,  for  the 
7th  Observation  Squadron  to  proceed  on 
an  extended  navigation  flight  to  Bogota, 
Colombia,  via  Medellin,  Colombia,  on 
December  14th,  returning  via  the  same 
route  on  December  17th.  The  flight,  per 
verbal  instructions  of  the  Wing  Command- 
er, was  authorized  to  utilize  B-lOB  air- 
planes. Inasmuch  as  five  airplanes  were 
authorized  for  the  flight,  and  only  4 
B-lOB  airplanes  could  be  spared  from 
France  Field,  it  was  thou^t  it  would 
be  both  interesting  and  educational  if 
an  extra  B-ICB  plane  from  Albrook  Field, 
with  four  officers,  could  be  authorized. 
In  addition,  it  was  suggested  that  one 
officer  and  a flight  surgeon  from  Al- 
brook Field  be  furnished,  and  this  sug- 
gestion was  agreed  upon. 

The  flight  cleared" France  Field  at 
7:30  A.M.  December  14th,  in  partially 
cloudy  and  inclement  weather,  tut  with  . 
a good  weather  report  at  Medellin,  Co- 
lombia, where  the  first  landing  was 
scheduled  to  be  made.  Because  of  these 
weather  conditions,  the  flight  proceed- 
ed dovm  the  East  Coast  of  Panama  to 
Turbo,  Colombia  (Pan-American  Airways 
Field  at  Tui’bo),  thence  on  a direct 
line  to  Medellin,  The  flight  proceeded 
through  the  mountainous  country  over  a 
nine-tenths  broken  cloud  layer,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  11,000  feet.  Two 
check  points  were  picked  up  through  the 
clouds  en  route  to  Medellin.  The  Medel- 
lin landing  field  is  situated  at  an  ele- 
vation of  approximately  4,000  feet  on 
the  south  side  of  a 10,500-foot  peak 
and  lov/er  range.  The  north  side  of  the 
peak  was  visible  on  e.rrival  in  the  viv,? 
cinity  of  Medellin,  but  the  Medellin 
landing  field  was  closed  in.  Radio  con- 
tact had  not  been  established  with  Bogo- 


ta, some  150  miles  further  on,  and  one 
of  three  decisions  had  to  be  made,  viz: 
to  return  to  Turbo  or  France  Field; pro- 
ceed on  to  Bogota  without  a weather  re- 
ort,  or  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  Medel- 
in  for  a time  in  the  hope  that  condi- 
tions would  clear  up.  It  was  decided 
j to  v/ait  for  a while,  and  a circle  of  ■ 
that  immediate  area  v/as  made.  After 
about  30  minutes,  a hole  was  located  in 
the  clouds,  through  which  the  flight 
[proceeded  to  the  Medellin  Valley,  a 
landing  being  made  at  Medellin  3 hours 
I and  20  minutes  out  of  Fra.nce  Field, 
j Here  the  planes  were  serviced.  A fav- 
orable wee-ther  report  was  obtained  from 
Bogota.  The  ceiling  at  Medellin  was 
partially  broken  by  this  time,  and  the 
flight  took  off  at  12:20  P.M. , went  up 
I through  the  clouds  to  about  15,000  feet 
j and  a course  was  laid  for  Bogota,  150 
miles  distant.  One  check  was  obtained 
on  the  Magdalena  River  en  route.  Arriv- 
ing, however,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bogota, 
the  clouds  were  broken  and  a landing 
was  made  at  1:40  P.M.  The  landing 
field  elevation  at  Bogota  is  8,700  feet. 

Upon  landing  at  Bogota,  the  flight 
was  met  by  the  American  Minister,  Mr. 
Vii’illiam  Dawson;  the  representative  of 
the  President  of  Colombia;  The  Minister 
i of  War,  Dr.  Mendoza;  and  various  other 
I Government  Officials.  The  Minister  of 
Vlar  stated  he  was  very  glad  to  v/elcome 
the  personnel  of  the  flight  and  that 
President  Lopez,  of  Colombia,  had  di- 
rected that  while  the  flight  was  in 
that  country  they  were  to  be  the  guests 
of  the  Colombian  Government.  The  Di- 
rector of  National  Aviation  then  invit- 
ed the  officer  personnel  of  the  flight 
to  the  Granada  Hotel  to  meet  various 
government  officials,  Including  the  Min- 
ister of  War,  and  to  go  through  the  cer- 
emony of  the  ”Gopa  de  Ghompagne",  or  a 
toast  in  champagne  to  one  another , which 
is  considered  an  extremely  high  honor. 
That  evening  the  officer  personnel  were 
entertained  at  the  home  of  Captain  Clay- 
ton C.  Jerone,  Marine  Corps,  Naval  At- 
ta.che  to  the  American  Legation,  to  whiiii 
the  members  of  the  Colombian  Air  Corps 
were  invited  and  many  of  the  members  of 
the  American  and  European  Colonies.  On 
December  15th,  a mid-day  reception  was 
given  for  the  officers  of  the  flight  at 
the  home  of  the  American  Minister,  Mr. 
Dawson,  which  was  attended  by  the  Vice- 
President  of  Colombia,  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  high  officials  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  the  Ministers  of  all  the  for- 
eign legations.  At  this  reception  the 
Director  of  National  Aviation,  Major 
Santa  Maria,  stated  that  he  hoped  to 
have  our  flight  return  to  France  Field 


via  Calij.  Colom'bia,  the  Coloinhian  Mill-  j operators  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
tary  School  of  Aeronautics.  The  Ainer.i-  I the  operators  in  the  planes  were  cold 
can  Minister  dispatched  a cablegram  at  'and  uncomfortable  due  to-  the  high  alti- 

this  time  to  the  Gomraanding  General^  Itudeat  .which  it  was  necessary  to  fly. 

Panama  Canal  Department 3 requesting  auth-i Excellent  weather  reports  were  obtain- 
ority  for  the  flight  to  return  via  that  jed^  however.  Plane  operators  utilized 


route  and  stay  overnight  at  Cali.  Per- 
mission was  granted  by  return  cable.  Af- 
ter the  reception  the  officers  of  the 
flight  were  taken  on  a sight  seeing  tour 
of  the  City  of  Bogota  by  Colombian  Air 
©fficers.  There  was'  no  official  func- 
tion for  all  -the  -officers  that  evening. 
Major  Taylor  and  Major  Charles  H.  Glenn, 
flight  surgeon,  however,  were  invited  to 
attend  the  National  Theatre  with  the 
American  Minister  in  his  box,  the  occa- 
sion being  a recital  of  music  and  poet- 
ry by  the  winners  of  the  National , Poet- 
ry Contest.  President  Lopez  attended-' 
in  his  box,  and  during  the  intermission 
Majors  Taylor  and  Glenn  were  presented 
to  the  President  and- his  family. 

The  flight  left  Bogota  on  the  morning 
of  the  17that  9:00  o’clock  for  Cali, 
Colombia,  some  150  miles  distant.  The 
intervening  range  between  Bogota  a-nd 
Cali  has  a high  point,  en  route,  Mt.Tol- 
ima,,  altitude  18,500  feet.  The  moun- 
tains were  completely  covered  and  it  was 
necessary  to  take  flight  to  an  altitude 
of  approximately  20,000  feet  for  a few 
minutes  to  clear  the  range,  after  which 
the  altitude  was  decreased  rapidly  down 
into  the  Cali  Valley,  where  a' landing 
was  made  one  hour  and  10' minutes  but  of 
Bogota  at  the  Cali  landing  field,  which 
is  at  an  elevation  of  3^1300  feet.  The 
officers  of  the  flight  were  taken  to 
the  Officers’  Club  at  the  Oali  Air  Base 
and  then  to  the  Hotel  as  guests  of  the 
officers  of  the  Air  Base.  That  day  at 
6:00  P.M. , the  officers  of  the  flight 
were  entertained  by  Colonel  Liborio  Ore- 
juela.  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Local 


I the  S.C.H.  187  set.  The  interplane 
jS.C.H.  183  set  functioned - sati sfactor- 
I ily  and,  although  it  is- designed  to 
I work  at  only  from  15  to  20  miles,  cora- 
imunication  was  .peculia,rly  good  on  this 
! set  by  voice  with"  France  Fi.eld  at  all 
i times,  both  in  the  air  and  on  the 
ground.  Incidentally,.'  on  the  ground  at 
Bogota,  in  addition  to  working  France 
Field  perfectly  on  voice,  the  station 
at  El  Volcan  '(H07  El  Volcan>  H.de  P.  ) 
was  worked  perfectly  on  voice.  , This 
station  is  some  650  miles  distant. 

• - ' „„_o0o— ' „ 

'FPENGH  SPEED  FLYER- VISITS  KELLY  , 


i Only  100  hours  of  flying  training  are 
} allotted,  to  French  flying  students  at 
I the  three  military  fj.ying  schools  of 
I France,  it  v/as  learned  here  during  a 
I short  visit  at  Kelly  Field  recently  by 
jxViichel  Betroyat,  leading  acrobatic  fly- 
ier  of  France;  Michel  Wetzig, civilian  • 
.•test  pilot,  and  S.  G.Peyronnet  de  Torres, 
j news  correspondent.  All  are  on  a tour 
■ of  inspection  of  American  aircraft  man- 
jufacturing  centers.  Students  at  the  Air 
■Corps  Tra-ining  Center  here  get  approxi— 
'mately  300  hours  during  the  year, 
j Detroy-at,  winner  of  the  speed  race  of 
i the  National  Air  Races  in  Los  Angeles, 
i California,  last  year,  and  who  broke 
! the  world’s  record  previously  held  by 
iMajor  James  H.  Doolittle,  has  been  a 
i awarded  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  Ros- 
iette.  He  flew  .the  course  in  a special- 
lly  hailt  Caudron-Renault  racer,  which 
i covered  the  10-raile  l8.ps  fifteen  times 
jin  the  record  time  of  264.261  miles  an 
hour.  Doolittle's  mark  ?;as  252.686 


{ 


Port  and  Military  School  "PIBOEISCKA" , 

and  in  the  evening  the  American  officers  imiles  an  hour,  made  in  1932.  For  this 
and  the  Colombian  aviation  officers  were  jfeat,  Detroyat  was  awarded  the  Charles 
enterta-ined  at  dinner  by  Lieutenant  John  |E. Thompson  Trophy.  He  also  won  the 
H.  Hayden,  American  Aviation  Instructor  j Louis  W.  Greve  trophy. 


to  the  Colombian  Government. 

The  flight  left  Cali  at  10:30  A.M. , 
December  18th,  for  a direct  flight  of 
365  miles  to  France  Field.  ■ This  course 
was  intended  as  a navigation  problem 


The  French  flyers,  both  of’ 'them  test 
I pilots  for  the  aviation  department  of 


the  French  government,  accompanied  by 
j de  Torres,  have  been  in  the' United 
i States  for  a week.  They  left'San  An- 


since  for  some  2.00  miles  it  lay  about  45  ' tonio  by  commercial  plane  for  New  York 
miles  off  shore.  . France  Field  was  reach- City,  ?/here  they  went  to  embark  for 
ed  2 hours  and  20  minutes  after  the  take4 France, 
off. 


Cooperation  was  given  in  radio  commu- 
nication ’by  the  PanAmerican  Airways  at 
France  Field,  Medellin,  and  by  the  Scad- 
ta  Airways  at  Med'ellin,  Bogota,  and  Cali, 
Colombia.  This  was  not  altogether  suc- 
cessful, due  probably  to  the  unfamiliar- 
ity between  the  Spanish  and  American 
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All  three  visitors  comrae.nted  favo-r- 
ably  on  Kelly  Field’s  cleanliness,  ■ 
despite  the  fa,ct  that  most  of  the 
buildings  are  of  war-time  construction. 
Ma,nifesting  considerable  interest  in  ■ 
the  blind  flying  equipment" used  by  the. 
Air  Corps,  they  stated  that,  they  are 
familiar  with  the  instruments  but 
wanted  to  compare  the  types  here  with 
those  used  by  the  French  military  flyers. 

V-7231,  A.C. 


37TH  ATTACK  SQUADRON  WATER-LOGGED 
By  the  News  Letter  Correspondent 

Because  of  the  continuous  had  weather, 
all  Langley  Field  had  to  confine  work  to 
Squadron  duties  and  "Hangar  Flying".  At 
the  time  of  this  writing,  the  field 
looks  like  a lake,  the  road  between  the 
main  post  and  Langley  Number  2 (the  old 
light er-than-air  area)  is  covered  with 
water  to  a depth  of  aporoximately  six 
inches,  and  the  balloon  hangar,  which 
houses  the  37th  Attack  Squadron,  has  the 
appearance  of  an  indoor  swimming  pool. 
Bub  all  this  water  handicap  does  not 
prevent  the  37th' s maintenance  crews  and 
Engineering  Section  from  talcing  adva.n- 
tage  of  the  non-flying  days  to  put  the 
A-17'c  in  super-super  condition.  The 
writer  uses  the  superlative  "super-su- 
per" because  even  when  the  planes  are^ 
flying  all  hours  of  the  day  the  men  keep 
them  in  excellent  condition.  Occasion- 
ally, all  men  have  to  interrupt  their 
work  to  rescue  little  Line  Chief  Nero 
from  a pool  of  vvater  that  has  become  a 
little  too  deep  for  him  to  wade  through. 

The  weather  finally  cleared  enougii  on 
Janua^ry  25th  to  enable  Lieut.  Eergquist 
to  go  to  the  Middletown,  Pa.,  Air  Depot 
and  fly  back  his  A-17,  in  which  the  Air 
Depot  had  installed  a Type  E-4  Radio 
Compass.  He  was  very  well  pleased  with 
its  operation  on  the  return  trip  and  is 
anxiously  av/aiting  good  weather  so  that 
he  can  conduct  further  tests.  Cadet 
Russell's  plane  is  now  also  equipped 
with  a Radio  Compass  and  ready  for  de- 
livery from  M.A.D.  It  is  hoped  that  all 
our  Apl7's  will  soon  have  installed  this 
new  aid  to  radio  navigation. 

We  now  have  ten  pilots  assigned  and 
attached  for  our  eight  planes.  The  lat- 
est addition  is  Cadet  Jones,  transferred 
from  the  36th  Pursuit  Squadron. 

The  continuous  inclemment  weather  has 
initiated  heated  discussions  on  icing 
robabilities.  Lt.  Day,  our  Engineering 
fficer,  has  launched  an  investigation 
On  the  subject,  and  with  his  assistants 
was  seen  perusing' all  known  text  .books 
on  the  subject.  In  addition,  he  is 
planning  to  measure  the  range  of  the 
air _ heater  now  installed  on  A-17's  as  a 
basis  for  determining  how  much  heat  to 
apply  under  various  climatic  conditions. 
We  wish  him  all  success,  as  this  inves- 
tigation may  produce  some  much  needed 
inf  ormationo. 

— -oCo — — 

SEARCH  MISSION  TO  MANAGUA.-.  MIGARAGUA 

Little  or  no  extra  gasoline  for  a long 
flight  over  treacherous  jungle,  sudden 
changes  in  uncertain  tropical  weather, 
motor  failure  v/ith  nothing  but  jungly 
p mountains  below  - any  one  of  these  fac- 
tors is  enou^  to  ej^lain  the  disappear- 
ance of  a ship.  Pernaps  one  of  these 
disasters  forced  pilot  F.W.  Kingsley 
down  in  the  steaming  jungles  of  Nicara- 


I gua.  In  any  event,  when  the  Bonanza 
I mine,  about  150  miles  north  of  Managua, 

I learned  that  pilot  Kingsley  had  not  ar- 
I' rived  with  his  cargo  of  gold,  they  im- 
i mediately  put  in  a call  to  the  govern- 
ment for  assistance.  As  a result,  the 
Nicaraguan  government  on  January  15th, 
asked  for  an  Air  Corps  search  party. 

At  6:15  A.M. jthe  following  day,  a 
search  flight  took  off  from  Albrook 
j Field,  en  route  to  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

! The  flight  was  composed  of  six  P-12's, 

I two  B-6's  and  one  Bellanca  C-27 , all 
i under  command  of  Maj.  G.H.  Beverley. 

I The  flight  rea.ched  Mnagua  in  the  af- 
! ternoon,’  and  four  of  the  P-12's  immed- 
j lately  started  the  search  over  the  juh- 
i gles.  Shortly  after  arrival  of  the 
I Army  airmen,  another  ship  belonging  to 
! the  same  company  was  reported  missing. 

I Tlie  weather  was  poor  the  entire  time, 

I the  mountains  being  clouded  over  part 
1 of  the  day,  and  there  were  many  scat- 
! tered  tropical  thunderstorms  in  the 
i valleys.  For  two  days  and  a half  the 
I search  went  on,  without  the  slightest 
i trace  of  either  of  the  lost  ships, 
j Sven  with  perfect  weather  conditions, 

I the  odds  are  ten  to  one  that  no  trace 
' of  a crashed,  ship  will  be  visible, 

! since  the  tall  trees  of  the  jungle  are 
! very  liable  to  completely  conceal  any 
i ship  which  plunges  through  them, 
j On  the  2Cth  the  flight  returned  to 
Albrook  Field,  due  principally  to  the 
! impossibility  of  obtaining  the  proper 
j grade  of  aviation  gasoline  at  Managua. 
Although  the  flight  was  unsuccessful 
in  finding, the  lost  ships,  much  valu- 
1 able  experience  with  flying  conditions 
i in  Nicaragua  was  obtained. 

! Mr.  Drew,  of  the  American  Legation, 

! as  well  as  government  officials,  did 
] everything  possible  to  make  the  flight 
I personnel  comfortable.  Officers  were 
! quartered  in  the  Legation  home  of  Mr. 

I Boay  Long,  the  American  Minister.  All 
j enjoyed  the  trip,  although  they  did 
j admit  that  the  flying  had  been  rather 
I strenuous. 

j oOo— — 

i AIR  CORPS  DEMONSTRATION  FOR 

i ■ MAJOR  GENERAL  BUTNSR 

I On  Sunday,  Jan.  23d,  planes  and  per- 
[ sonnel  from  France  and  Albrook  Fierds 
I passed  in  review  to  honor  Major  Gener- 
i al  H.W,  Butner,  Panama  Canal  Depart- 
I ment  Commander.  General  Butner  sailed 
i from  Cristobal  aboard  the  SS  "Ancon", 
i bound  for  Nevf  York  on  leave.  Just  af- 
I ter  the  "Ancon"  left  the  dock  and  was 
i steaming  for  the  open  sea,  0-19 's, 

I P-12 ' s,B-6' s and  B-lC*s  passed  by  the 
I ship  in  reviev/  several  times.  Air 
I Corps  personnel  in  Panama  hope  heart i- 
! ly  that  they  , will  soon -be  able  to 
rwelcome  General  Butner  on  his  return 
i v/ith  an  even  better  demonstration. 


- p- 
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TRAi^ SPORT  AMD  AJ£PHIRIAR  FLARES 
FERRIED  TO  FAMAivIA 

A ferry  flight  of  three  parplanes  with 
Brig. General  Geo.H.  Brett  in  command,  ar- 
rived in  Panama  on  Decemtcr  20,  1935. 

The  personnel  of  the  flight  consisted  of 
Brigadier  General  George  H.  Brett,  Lt. 
Colonel  R.H. Ballard,  Major  G.H. Beverly, 
Lieut  s.  R.S.  Israel,  Y/.H.Tunner,  S'taff 
Sergeants  J. L.Malone,  J . 0. Fnitman,  Ser- 
geant R.F. Smith  and  Corporals  H.L.Fagley, 
C. Mitchell  and  Eo  Payeski.  A Bellanca 
C-27  and  two  Douglas  Amphibians  vwre  the 
airplanes  ferried. 

The  fli^t  personnel  from  Panama  ar- 
rived in  Hev/  York  on  December  1st  and 
went  directly  to  Mitchel  Field,  where 
the  Bellanca  and  one  Amphibian  were  pick- 
ed up.  They  were  flown  to  Bolling  Field 
the  same  day.  Here  the  remaining  am- 
phibian joined  the  flight. 

After  several  days'  delay  due  to  in- 
clement weather,  the  flight  arrived  at 
Randolph  Field  on  December  Yth,  and  by 
the  10th  were  fully  prepared  for  the 
long  trip  to  Panama. 

A further  delay  was  encountered  be- 
fore the  necessary  negotiations  with 
the  Mexican  Government  for  permission 
to  fly  over  its  territory  were  complet- 
ed. The  flight  finally  entered  Mexico 
on  December  17th-,  landing  at  Minatitlan 
after  flying  a little  over  six  hours. 

This  was  not  a nonstop  flight,  for  land- 
ings were  made  at  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz. 
The  only  difficulty  experienced  during 
the  flight  occurred  at  Tampico.  Here 
the  Mexican  authorities  smilingly  in- 
formed the  members  of  the  flight  that  | 
they  were  not  authorized  to  flj^  over  j 
Mexico.  It  was  regrettable,  but  had  not! 
the  flight  been  informed  that  a Mexican  i 
State  Department  flight  permit  was  re-  i 
quired?  Do,  the  flight  had  not  been  so 
informed.  . And,  since  the  authorities 
were  polite  but  firm,  telegrams  hou  to 
be  sent  to  Mexico  City  requesting-  the 
necessary  permission.  Apparently  the 
Mexican 'authoritie s in  Matamoras,  both 
civil  and  military,  knew  nothirg  about 
flight  permits,  because  assurance  had 
been  given  that  all  pc,pers  for  the 
flight  were  in  order. 

The  nec.essary  permission  was  finally 
granted,  and  on  the'  18th  the  fli^t  con- 
tinued to  Guatem.ala  City,  where  an  over- 
night stop  was  made.  On  the  following 
day,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, was  reached, 
via  Managua,  Ricaragua.  At  Managua  the 
flight  was  met  by  General  Samos,  Presi- 
dent-elect of  Ricaragua,  who  invited 
the  American  airmen  to  luncheon  while 
the  ships  were  being  inspected  and  ser- 
viced. In  San  Jose, the  flight  was  en- 
tertained by  Mr.  Sack,  the  American  Min- 
ister to  Costa  Rica. 


BOLL IMG  FIELD  HAS  FLOOD  CORTROL  PLARS 

During  the  past  three  years  Bolling 
Field  has  had  two  e2q)eriences  with 
floods  which  were  both  costly  to  the 
government  and  inconvenient  to -the  per- 
sonnel. The  first  one,  which  occurred 
in  the  fall  of  1933,  was  unexpected  and 
necessitated  vacating  the  old  wooden 
barracks  for  the  nev/  brick  building 
which  had  just  been  completed  at  the 
new  field.  The  second  flood  came  in 
March, 1936,  but  this, time  the  post  had 
been  prepared  and  had  transferred  all 
movable  equipment  to  dry  ground.  The 
experience  from  the  first  flood  had  put 
the  post  meteorological  department  on 
the  lookout  for  weather  conditions 
which  bring  on  such  floods,  so  that  a 
warning  could  be  given  sufficiently  in 
advance  to  allow  the  post  to  carry  out 
the  flood  plans  for  protecting  all  mov- 
able property,  including  airplanes, 
flying  equipment,  and  supplies  stored 
in  warehouses.  Each  department  is  to 
follow  a definite  procedure, so  that  all 
equipment  may  be  moved  in  the.  least  pos- 
sible time. 

To  prevent  any  future  floods,  the  IT.S. 
Engineer  Corps  is  constructing  a sea- 
wall from  the  extreme  north  end  of  Boll- 
ing Field  to  the  higher  ground  of  the 
new  field.  The  old  flying  field  is  ten 
feet  above  sea  level  and  only  a few 
feet  above  water  level  at  high  tide.  | 
The  new  sea-wall  is  ten  feet  higher, 
and  is  being  made  of  dirt  obtained  from 
excavations  on  a nearby  hill.  The  Mav- 
al  Air  Station  has  hangars  built  to 
the  water's  edge,  for  launching  and 
hangaring  seaplanes,  so  the  sea-wall 
will  be  constructed  to  the  hangars  and 
water-tight  doors  will  be  installed  to 
prevent  flood  waters  from  entering 
through  the  hangars, 

VYith  the  completion  of  the  sea-wall,  ' 
coupled,  with  sufficient  warning  in  ad- 
va.nce  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  danger 
of  floods  and  ohe-  worries  incident 
thereto  will  be  eliminated. 

• oOo 

LARGLSY  FIELD  AIDS  FLOOD  SUFFERS 

Personnel  of  the  Langley  Field  Air 
Base  have  responded  generously  to  the 
call  of  the  Red  Gross  -authorities  for 
the  relief  of  victims  of  the  recent 
floods  in  the  Middle  West. 

The  Langley  Field  quota  of  ipSSO.CO 
was  quickly  oversubscribed.  In  addi- 
tion, almost  a ton  of  clothing  and  bed- 
ding, consisting  of  shoes,  coats, 
shirts,  hats,  overcoats,  blarjkets  and 
baby  clothes  were  collected  by  the  la- 
dies of  the  Post  for  the  local  Red 
Cross  Chapter,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  local  Boy  Scout  Troop.  Twenty-one  ( 
large  packing  cases  were  filled  and 
shipped  to  the  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
Red  Cross  Flood  Relief  Distributing 
Point  on  February  1st. 
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A FLIGHT  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  ISLANDS 

The  narrative  here  given  is  from  a report 
\\  submitted  hy  1st  Lieut.  Frederick  A.  Fillet 
k^upon  completion  of  his  first  inter-island 
T^fli-^dit  after  arrival  in  the  Philippines. 

% 


At  alDOuk\w:00  a.m.  , konday, 
Novemher  3Qjf  1936,  three  B-3A 
EomLers  of  'xhe  23th  Squadron  took 
off  on  v;hat  was  to  Le  proLatly 
one  of  the  most  Interesting  and 
entertaining  flights  ever  made  to 
the  Southern  Islands,  kajor 
Lloyd  Barnett,  who  was  appoint- 
ed  to  coinmand  the  28th  upon 
[ ' his  a,rrival  in  the  Philip- 
'iVj  — pines  on  Octoher  30th, 

led  the  formation,  accom- 
■panied  hy  Lieut.  George  W. 
■Hansen  who  leaves  us_  on 
the  next  Boat,  and  ?/ho 
was  to  see  that  none  of 
. us  newcomers  got  lost  on 
i^light  south.  With  them  were 
Staff  Sergeant  Samuel  Gershon,  crew 
chief;  Private,  1st  01.  Thomas  W. 

Windham,  assistant  crev/  chief,  and  Pri- 
vate kyrvan  R.  iworley,  radio  operator. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Thomas  S.  _Voss,  who  as- 
sumed command  of  nichols  Field  upon  ar- 
rival on  the  July  Boat,  But  who  missed 
.the  previous  Southern  Island_ flight  due 
' to  the  press  of  official  duties,  took 
numBer  two  position,  accompanied  By 
Lieut.  Charles  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  who  had  to 
rush  dov/n  and  Back  in  two  days  on  his 
last  flight  south.  Sergeant  Thoma.s  R. 
Smith  and  Corporal  Albert  V.’.  Carter^held 
down  the  rear  end  of  this  plane,  Lieut, 
Frederick  A-  Fillet,  also  a newcomer 
from  the  last  Boat,  held  numBer  tliree  po- 
sition, with  iv.ajor  Robert  R.  Simpson, 

I iVi.C.  , the  custodian  of  health  for  the 
I flight.  Staff  Sergeant  iwax  A.  Schrader 
I and  Private,  1st  Class,  Stanley  J.EnBerg 
j looked  after  this  plane,  with  Private 
I Jacob  C.  ZiemBo,  radio  operator. 

I ?/ith  our  jungle  kits  loaded  with  emer- 

fency  rations,  pistols,  ammunition,^ 
odine,  moscuito  nets,  etc.  , under  the 
usual  Kapok  cushions  of  our  parachutes, 
and  our  life  preserver  vests'properly 
. adjusted,  v^e  were  Barely  able  to  climb 
aboard,  but  finally  made  it,  and  with 
full  tarks  of  gas  and  empty  Bomb  Bays 
! we  soared  away. 

I Iloilo  (Elowelo  to  fhose  who  don't  un- 
derstand the  lingo  over  here)  was  the 
I first  stop  after  a four-hour  flight 
around  the  edges  of  islands  and^over  va- 
rious and  sundry  intermediate  fields 
which  might  come  in  useful  some  day  when 
I the  weather  is  not  as  fine  as  it  was  on 
that  particular  day  and  was,  in  factj, 
throughout  the  entire  flight.  Here  the 
little  183  Command  Sets,  which  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  for  each  of  our 
Bombers,  proved  useful.  Just  as  Lieut. 


Fillet  was  about  to  follow  Lieut.  Hansen 
quickly  into  the  field,  a warning  was 
Broadcast  that  th.e  runway  just  used  was 
very  rough  and  it  was  possible  for  the 
other  two  planes  to  use  the  other  ruiway 
which  was  much  Better. 

Most  of  the  fields  over  here  are  satis- 
factorj'-  from  the  standpoint  of  getting 
in  and  out,  But  v/ith  many  of  them  it  is 
necessary  to  Be  very  careful  to  use  just 
one  little  narrow  strip  on  the  field.  The 
rest  of  it  may  Be  rough  or  soft.  After 
a short  stop  here  for  gas,  out  ol  those 
5-gallon  cans,  and  a little  refresBjnent, 
we  pushed  on  to  Zamboanga,  which  we  reach- 
ed after  a little  more  than  a three-hour 
flight.  We  were  making  knots  on  that 
hop.  Better  than  ninety  per,  and  for  the 
Benefit  of  those  of  you  GHQ  Boys  vdio  have 
forgotten  what  a B-3A  is  like  and  are 
used  to  cruising  around  at  one-handred- 
eighty  or  so,  ninety  is  plenty  good  for 
these  old  B-3' s.  Right  here  and  now  we 
want  to  spread  around  a few  Bououets  for 
the  men  in  the  Depot,  the  men  on  the  line 
and  all  the  crew  on  this  particular 
flight,  for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  planes  and^  engines  are  old  - nearly 
ready  for  compulsory  retirement  for  age, 
in  fact,  they  keep  them  in  fine  condition. 
It  has  Been  a long  time  since  the  last 
forced  landing  (lots  of  good  knocks  on 
wood  here),  and  we  got  through  this  en- 
' tire  flight  without  any  mechanical  diffi- 
culties whatever.  And  don't  forget  that 
for  every  five  minutes'  flying  time  the 
Boys  had  to  empty  one  ®f  those  five-gal- 
lon cans  of  gas  into  each  one  of  the 
Bombers. 

On  tlie  hop  to  Zamboanga  we  passed 
around  a few  nice ‘heavy  local  thunder- 
storms. Col.  Voss  and  Lieut.  Fillet 
changed  positions  once  or  tv/ice-,  and  when 
Lieut.  Hansen  found  it  wa,s  the  Colonel 
and  not  the  Lieutenant  he  had  purposely 
run  through  the  edge  of  one  of  those 
storms  - was  his  face  red?  ±sesides  that, 
we  went  Barging  across  one  90-mile  stretch 
of  v/ater  ' ' 

. > ..  and 

Lieut.  Hansen  had  a tough  time  trying  to 
convince  the  newcomers  that  it  would  Be 
safer  to  land  in  the  sea  Beside  one  of 
those  15-foot  sharks  we  saw  than  to  come 
down  in  a jungle.  The  jungle  didn*  t 
look  any  too  good,  how'ever,  particularly 
those  parts'  marked  ''Une:^lored"  on  the 
maps,  so  most  of  us  decided  that  a Beach 
would  Be  about  the  Best  place  for  an 
"unpremediated"  landing. 

At  ZamBo  v\?e  put  up  at  the  Hotel  De 
Gink  of  Pettit  Barracks,  right  on  the 
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tay,  and  then  assembled  at  the  Over  Seas  i teeth  and  red  lips  from  the  old  beetle 
Club  for  a session  at  their  famous  "Hound  nut  habit,  iviany.of  these  koros  still 
Table."  It  seems  thev  have  a slogan:  chew  the  native  beetle  nut,  which  makes 

"Strangers  taken  in, "''which  they  proceed-!  their  lips  red  and.  their  teeth  jet  black. 

■ Trim  in  ilt  was  noteworthv  that  in  this  entire 


i 


ed  to  carry  out  with  a vim  in  the  case  'It  was  noteworthy  that  in  this  entire 
of  the  Colonel.  After  a chicken  dinner  ! crn;vd  there  was  not  a single  woman.  Appa- 
at  the  one  and  only  hotel,  we  started  on  ! rently,  these  men  know  ho?/  to  handle 
a round  of  the  knick-knack  shops,  and  ■ wn-^or, 


there  begaxi  the  buying  spree  which  was 
not  to  end  until  we  reached  home.  At 


first  we  were  just  looking 


Then  some 


one  asked  "Eow  much?"  You  know  the  rest. 
We  got  black  coral  and  silver  bracelets, 
ear  rings, _ pins,  shirt  studs,  rings, etc. 
This  was  jev/elry  night.  The  heavier  and 
larger  articles  were  to' follow. 

Having  covered  the  tremendous  airline 
distance  of  some  550  miles  in  one  day  of 
some  seven  odd  flying  hours,  we  felt  at 
liberty  to  ease  up  a bit  and  see  the 
country,  so  the  next  day  we  departed  at 


9:00  a.m.  for  Jolo,  the' land  of  the 


This  was  a hop  of  only 


miles,  with  a scattered 


Sultan  of  Siilu. 
about  ninet;, 

chain  of  small  islands  hot  too  far  to 
the  eastj  so  we  spent  a little  more  time 
sightseeing  on  the  way.  As  we  crossed 
the  center  of  JolOj  we  passed  a.  couple 
of  old  volcanoes  with  beautif'uL  crater 
lakes.  Then  vre  dropped  to  a low  alti- 
tude and  followed  the  beach  around  the 
island  to  our  landing  field.  There 


their  v/omen. 

As  they  were  at  all  our  stops,  the  Con- 
stabulary officers  were  more  than  kind 
and  courteous.  They  placed  a guard  on 
the  planes  and  furnished  a reconnaissance 
car  to  take  us  to  town,  where  we  found 
the  market  in  full  swing  - and  the  women, 
not  in  full  swing  but  there  - working.  In 
these  markets  you  find  practically  every- 
thing of  any  importance""  to  native  life, 
but  little  that*  you  would  care  to  eat. 

Vve  did  risk  a litile  milk  from  a coconut 
and  a bottled  soft  drink,  but  the  sad 
part  here,  as  in  many  of  the  other  small 
villages,  was  that ’ the  signs  "Ice  Cold" 
didn’t  mean  much,  and  it  was'  all  fair  to 


seemed  to  be  natives  scattered  along  the 


middling. warm.  Some  of  the  fish  were 


q-j-ite  pretty-  all  shades  of  the  rainbow 
with  a,  predominant  'blue  - but  others  were 
no'c  so  beautiful,  and  -they  all  had  that 
repelling  aroma  which  comes  to  fish  after 
so  long-  a tim.e  in  the  sur..'  Enough  of 
that.  We' drifted  on  to  other  things,  kore 
black  coral;  bracelets  at  ten  centavos; 
more  bracelets  for  five.  Lieut.  Fillet 


entire  coast  line,  and  we  found  at  least 
one  who  had  the  business  of  living  pretty 
well  whipped. 

Throughout  the  Philippines  they  have 
built  fish  traps  in  th*e  shallow  coastal 
waters,  consisting  of  arrov/  head-shaped 
"bamboo  fences.  The  throat  of  the  head 
is  open,  so  that  fish  swfmming  along  the 
barbs  find  their  way  into  the  interior 
but  are  -unable,  apparently,  to  find  their 
way  out  agaUii,  In  some  cases  the  point 
is  opened^'and  successively  smaller  traps 
placed  ahead  so  that  the  concentration 
of  fish  becomes  greater.  At  the  head. of 
one  such  trap  in  Jolo,  a native  had  built 
his  home  ovef  the  water.  l?/e  suppose  he 
had  simply  to  dip  a net  -under  th'e  floor 
of  his  home  and  o.ring  up  the  dinner. 

Upon  landing,  v;e  found  the  field  imme- 
diately covered  with  one  of  the  most 


Drought  throe. 


Later,  more  were  offered 


to  him,  and  what  a shock  he  received  af- 
ter producing  those  already  obtained  in 
defense  of  a further  purchase  to  be  told- 
"But  these  - real,  black  coral  - those  - 
just  Japanese  imitation."  They  did  look 


pretty  much,  like  hard  rubber,  but  anyway 
his  little  girl  doesn't  care  or  know  the 


difference.  We  split  up  here,  and  when 
we  next  asseinbled,  what  a collection.’ 


5icturesque  crowds  of  natives  in  the 
slands.  " These  koros  go  in  for  color 
dresses  (the  m.en  wear  them))  turbans, 


There  w-ere  bra.ss  trays,  silver  rings, 
mats,  rope,,  cord,  native  straw  hats,  a 
plaque  of  miniature  iworo  weapons  for 
Major  Barnett,  and  for  Colonel  Voss  al- 
most a complete  collection  of  the  real 
things.  L"bok  out  for  him  the  next  time 
you  rroi  across  him.  He  also  had  along  an 
old  moro  soldier-  who  claimed  to  have 
eleven  heads  to  his  credit,  and  who  was 
acting  as  the  Colonel’s  man  Eriday,- 
j keeping  the  c rook s_  from  gyoing  him.  Un- 


fortunately we  couldn't  I'afce  this  old 
j man  along  with  us,  but  apparently  the 
I Colonel  had  .lofl.rned  his  lesson  well,  for 


odd  hats,  rags,  and  some  of  the  yoiuigest-r'iie  drove  mighty  ha.rtl  barga.ins  from  then 


nothing  at  all,  George  Hansen's  friends 


can  ima.gine  what  a picnic  he  had,  and 


some  of  the  others  who  would  be  photo- 
graphers didn' t have  such  a bad  time 
either.  We  tried  to  corral  a youngster 


on,  even  without  the  assistance  of  the 


o 3.  a,  h eab  rxun t e r . 

J'ia.st  as  we  ?/ere  about  ■ to  leave  we  ran 
across  the  local  "Latu,"  - religious  and 
political  head  of  the  district.  He  was 


in  the  raw  to  get  our-  pic'fcures  wit'n  him,  j clean  and  neatly  dressed  in  Anierican 


only  to  find  'that  while  he  had  been 
crowding  in  to  get  a.  look  at 'us,  at 
first,  he  was  gone  like  a scared  rabbit 
as  soon  as  he  f^und  out  v/g  wanted  to 
look  at  h'im.  '’/lith  the  aid  of  p.n  inter- 
preter, a few  centavos,  and  much  coaxing 
We  finally  got  the  pictures,  as  ?/ell  as 
others  of  some  of  the  costumes,  black 
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stylc  coat  and  pants,  wore  tennis  shoes, 
and  one  of  the  kind  of  shirts  generally 
accompanied  by  a detachable  collar,  but 
which  in  his  case  was  not  so  accompanied, 
although  It  was  buttoned  up  to  and*  in- 
cluding the  collar  button.  I’llierever  he 
v;ent  he  was  accompanied  by  a native  with 
seems  that  one  of  the  more 


I 


a shotgun 
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recent  conteiiders  for  the  title  of 
"Sultan  of  Sulu"  not  long  ago  died  very 
suddenly  from  unexplained  causes,  and 
the  Datu,  heinf.  the  father- in- lav/  cf  Uie 
Sultaxa  of  Sulu’  probably  needed  all  the 
protection  he  could  get.  After  a very 
flowery  conversa-tion  with  the  Colonel^ 
through  an  interpreter,  during  which  he 
told  us  how  happy  jie  and  his  people  were 
to  have  us  tliere  and  how  much  they  loved 
the  United  States,  he  offered  to  talce  us 
out  to  the  palace  and  introduce  us  to 
his  daughter,  the  famous  Princess  Dayang 
Daj^angj  Sultana  of  Sulu.  kuch  tc  our 
changrin,  hov/ever,  we  found  that  the 
Sultana’s  husband  was  not  in;  she  would 
therefore  be  unable  to  receive  us,  but 
v/ould  be  glad  to  do  so  at  some  other 
time  in  the  presence  of  her  husband.  So 
v/e  didn't  meet  the  Sultana  of  Sulu. 

Back  in  Zaiho  that  evening,  we  drove 
out  to  the  San  hamon  Prison.  The  Siaper- 
intendent  was'  most  accommodating  and 
took  us  through  practically  the  entire 
prison.  It  was  orderly,  neat  and  clean, 
but  the  boards  the  men  have  for  beds  did 
not  seem  very  inviting,  and  the  little 
straw  brooms’ on  each  bunlc  were  there,  v/e 
fo-und,  for.  the  purpose  of  shooing  away 
the  mosQuitoes..  There  were  no  screens, 
and  if  the  moscuitoes  there  are  in  the 
least  degree  as  multitudinous  as  they 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  nichols  Field,  we  j The  Constabulary  oTficers  here  gave  each 


tiling  to  do.  Oh!  we  almost  forgot.  At 
San  Ramon,  they  have  a "Jail"  in  the 
prison.  V^e  had  our  pictures  taken  in 
front  of  it.  Guess  it  must  be  for  the 
bad  men, 

Vii'ell,  the  story  rons  on  and  on,  but 
it  was  lots  of  fun  in  the  making  - the 
doing,  but  not  the  writing  - and  we  hope 
a litrle  of  the  fun  an'l  interest  will 
trickle  through  to  our  indulgent  read- 
ers - if  there  be  any.  kbst  of  us  fin- 
ally got  into  the  hay  after  this  event- 
ful day,  except  the  Colonel,  who  had  to 
write  a note  to  his  Commanding  Cfficer, 
due  down  on  an  excursion  boat  in  a few 
days,  and  tell  her  what  not  to  buy.  Ke 
drifted  down  to  the  Cver  Seas  Club  for 
this  purpose,  and  when  he  returned  he 
brought  ’"Bridget,"  our  first  real  mon- 
key which,  contrary  to  the  old  story, 
did  have  a very  long  tail.  l/Ve  all  had 
to  get  up  to  meet  Bridget,  who  was  a con- 
stant center  of  attraction,  for  the  rest 
of  the  flight,  but  finally  quiet  again 
prevailed,  and  the  following  morning 
found- us  "Up  and  at  ’em,"  and  ready  for 
other  Isles  - after  the  Colonel  had 
picked  up  a couple  of  Moro  cost-umes  to 
go  'with  his  weapons. 

Another  pair  of  fifty-mile  water  hops 
I brought  us  to  Cotabato,  where  we  picked 
I up  maOre  brass,  weapons,  and  a turban. 


can’t  imagine  how  the  poor  men  can  do 
anything  but_" shoo"  all  night  long.  The 
Prison  Post  exchange  v/as  one  cf  tne  most 
interesting  places  we  visited  on  the  en- 
tire flight.  There  we  fo-und  all  manner 
cf  very  fine  wood  carving,  'walking 
sticks,  book  ends,  beautiful  hardwood 
serving  trays,  and  many,  many  sizes  and 
models  of  the  little  native  boats  v/it'h 
outriggers  and  colored  sails.  Some  of 
us  were  already  running  low  cn  cash,  but 
others  were  still  going  strong,  so  here 


officer  an  old  gun  or  pistol,  iviost  of 
them  were  a t^^e  of  shotg-un  made  by  the 
natives  'illegally  and  confiscated  by  the 
Constabulary,  They  consist  essentially 
of  a rough  stock  with  a piece  of  water" 
pipe  arranged  to  slide  on  it  so  that 
when  it  is  pulled  back  the  primer  of  a 
shotgun  shell  inserted  in  the  rear  of  the 
pipe  strilres  a firing  pin.  Imagine  try- 
ing to  jerk  one  of  those  things  on  a tar- 
get as  you  fired  it.  Cne  other  type  had 
a tiny  hole  in  the  rear  for  a fuze,  like 


the  party’s  collection  took  another  jump  j an  old  cannon.  You  couldn’t  jerk  or  pull 
■upward  with  a little  of  nearly  everything  that  baby  in  firing  it.  Cne  was  an  old 


iece  made  by  the  Colt  i/lfg.  Co.  , Hartford, 
i;a  1863,  and  repaired  with  a 1901 


-onn. 


named. 

It  was  suoper  time,  and  an  inspection 

of  the  kitchen  with  its  goulash  of  native!  Chinese  penny.'  It  was"  an  old  cap  primer 
greens  arid  dried  ripe  fish  nearly  made  I The  next  stop  was  just  about  fifty 
■us  all  sick,  although  we  understand  that  | miles  further  on  inland  at  Lake  Buluan,an 
it  is  considered  quite  good  by  uiany  of  | isolated  Constabulary  Post.  We  had  to 
the  natives.  In  fact,  one  cf  the  prison-j  fly  around  for  about  ten  minutes  before 
ers  informed  us  that  times  had  been  kind  j landing  while  they  drove  the  carabao  off 
of  hard  on  the  outside,  so  he  just  stole  j the  field,  but  v/hen  we  finally  got  down  - 
something  and  got  inside.  Cthers  had  I v/hat  a reception!  Lieut.  Aavarro,  the 
not  arrived  so  much  of  their  own  voli- 


tion, however.  Cne  was  in  for  man- 
slaughter- he  had  merely  killed  his 
wife.  Evidently  in  that  country  what 


£ Cfficer,  took  us’ to  his 


j local  Coiiu'i.andin^  uw 

jhome  at  the  edge  of  the  flying  fields 
■placed  refreshments  upon  the  table  for 
both  officers  and  men,  and  then  insisted 


one  does  -fco  liis  own  wife  is  not  so  sen-  ! that  we'  stay  for  dinner.  Chickens  were 
oiis,  but  in  the  case  of  another  man’s 
wife  - well,  tbat's  different.  As  we 


■caught,  killed  and  fried,  and  in  a short 
j timie  he  and  his  family  had  produced  a 
j dinner  for  fourteen.,  fit  for  a king.  And 
I he  didn’t  'know  we  v/ere  coming,  either,  un- 
_ ktil  he  heard  the  sound  of  our  engines. 

^ ano  oner  watcned  mm*  It  seems  tnatj  After  dinner  he  had  cigarettes  and  cigars 

for  nothing  else,  | f or  us,  and  ended  by  giving  each  of  the  of- 
wn.,ie  the  latter  was  not  even  as  good  as  ficers  something  - one  a fine  baronv  (type 
the  former  - and  they  had  to  have  some-  I of  bolo),  another  a set  of  bow  and  arrow’s, 


departed  v/e  found  out  what  to  do  v/ith 
useless  people.  Cne  old  man  was  swat- 
ting flies  and  putting  'ohem  in  a bottle. 
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another  a snea.r,  etc.  But  kajor  Barnett 
drew  the  prize  - an  old  harcng  without  a 
sheath,  with  a split  handle.  ' It  seems 
that  it  had  Been  taken  from  a koro  who 
had  gone  hermantado  (crazy),  and  killed 
three  or  four  people.  As  lie  had  the 
weapon  raised  over  his  head  for  another 


stroke,  butt  of  the  handle  forv/ard,  one 


of  the  Constabulary  soldiers  fired  right 
into  it  and  then  shot  him.  Vife  were  all 
very  grateful  to  Lieut,  havarro  for  his 
exceedingly  kind  hospitality,  but  could 
do  nothin^  for  him  except  to  refuse  to 
accept  payment  for  a baktery  we  had 
brought  him  for  his  radio. 

Upon  leaving  Buluan,  the  same  comedy 
took  place  v/hich  attended  our  departure 
from  each  of  the  other  fields  but  which 
had  not  been  mentioned  up  to  this  point. 
All  the  native  children  gathered  around 
as  We  warmed  up  the  engines  a.nd  had  a 
bie,  time  trying  to  stand  up  behind  the 
propeller  blast.  The  few  clothes  of_ 
those  who  had  any  were  blown  about  like 
a flag  in  a gale,  and  there  was  just  one 


mass  of  naked  arms,  legs  and  bodies 


tumbling  about  behind  each  plane.  They 
loved  it,  too,  even  follov\?ing  the  planes 


and  boasts  of  tw^o  or  three  sheds  in 
which  fabric  materials  are  displayed, 
but  'In  the  main  consists  of  row  uioon  ro 
of  natives  whobring  what  they  have  to 
sell,  each  iv;onday  and  Thursday  morning, 
and  lay  it  upon  the  ground  or  on  small 
stands.  Apparently  they  come  from  all 
over  that  part  of  the  Island,  either  on 
foot  or  in  their  little  boats  which  fill 
the  bay  by  the  market.  At  the  entrance 
there  vvas  a carabao  market  with  a number 
of  young  animals.  We  had  hoped  to  watch, 
their  ovmers  bargaining,  but  w'ere  disap- 
pointed, as  we  were  alv/ays  as  much  of  a 
curiosity  to  the  natives  as  theyv/ere 
to  us,  and  they  always  quit  their  chat- 
ter and  stared  at  us  whenever  we  were  ' 
around,  for  some  strange  reason,  none 
of  us  got  the  urge  to  pick  up  any  of 
{ these  animals,  so  they  with  some  young 
I goats  we  saw  later  remained  about  the 
I only  souvenirs  we  left  behind  on  this 
I flight.  Beyond  the  carabao  market  v/ere 
I'rows  of  odds  and  ends,  trirkets,  flash- 
I lights,  cheap  mirrors,  cheap  underwear 
j (probably  the  product  of  a foreign 
j country),  local  jewelry,  fine  brass 
trays,  etc.  On  down  closer  to  the  Lake 


around  as  they  taxied  into  talce-off  posi-j  were  piles  of  native  rice,  and  fish  - 
tion  and  mnning  after  them_  a little  way.;  all  kinds  of  fish,  as  in  J 


We  had  been  v/orking  Lichols  Field  with 


hlo,  and,,  as 


our  SC-i  187’ s,  but  on  this  particular 


in  J olo , they  were  plenty  ripe.  We 
couldn'I  stand  it  long  down  there  v/lth 


day  had  not  been  able  to  contact  them,  so  : the  mixture  of  that  well  knov/n  damp. 


when  contact  was  made  just  before  we 
landed  at  Devao,  about  5 :30  p.m.  , Lieut. 
Hansen  gave  the  v/ord  for  the  two  other 
planes  to  land,  via  the  183,  and  remain- 
ed up  to  finish  the  transmission  of  ne- 
cessary messages.  When  he  landed  we 
learned  that  there  was  a nice  little 
typhoon  about  300  miles  east  of  the  San 
Bernardino  Straits  (some  little  distance 
north  of  Davao)  headed  north  and  west, 
and  reported  in  this  position  at  6:00 
a.m.  that  dabe.  Lext’  raornipg  we  learned 


sour,  marsh  odor,  and  that  of  the  over-  | 
ripe  fish,  so  we  finished  our  buying  as" 
quickly;  as  possible  and  left  the  market, 
but  not  before  observing  one  more  humor- 
ous incident. 

Before  coming  to  the  Philippines  we 
had  heard  imich  about  the  semi- nakedness 
of  some  tribes  here,  but  up  to  this 
! date  none  of  us  newcomers  observed  any 
j of  this  except  in  ’ the  children.  Ho 
I doubt  it  does  exist,  but  v/e  have  not  run 
’across, any.  In  this  particular  locality 


further  that  the  number  six  signal  (indi-j  it  is  the  custom  for  many  of  the  people 


eating  a t;^/phoon  of  considerable  intensi- 
ty passing-  very  close,  and  winds  of  gale 
force  to  be  expected)  v/as  up  in  Lanila, 
and  then  you  should  have  heard  some  of 
the  cld  timers  gripe  about  how  long  they 
had  been  in  the  Philippines,  never  seen 
a good  typhoon,  and  then  had  to  be  off 
in  the  Sunny  Southern  Islands  while  one 
hit  right  next  to  home. 

At  the  local  hotel  in  Davao  we  found  a j thoug’n  it  didn't  seem  to 

i concern. 


playmate  for  Bridget  and  left  them  td- 


to  wear  a costume  consisting  of  a bi_ 
piece  of  cloth  like  a large  roller  to^v'/el. 
They  drape  it  about  their  bodies  in  va- 
rious styles  and  seem  to  put  forth  consi- 
derable effort  in  holding  it  up,  but  usu- 
ally succeed  very  well  and  keep  them- 
selves completely  covered  with  it.  One 
buxom  young  woman,  hov/ever,  had  a little 
trouble  on  this  particular  morning,  al- 
-5  4-  dicin' t seem  to  give  her  much 
She  had  on  a black  sack-like 


gether  vhile  we  journeyed  to  an  appropri-|  cloth  which  ,,she  held  up  in  front  with 


ate  club  to  pa.ss'the  evening.  At  Davao 
we_  ac.cuinulated  more  bows  and  arrows, 


knives,  spears,  shields,  etc.,  and  kajor 


one  hand  or  the  other  very  well  until 
she  got  into  an  argument  with  one  of  the 
other  natives.  Then  she  seemed  to  de- 


Barnett  got.awsy  with  Bridget's  playmate,  j velop  a little  Jewish  instinct,  and  there 


In  fact,  she  was  given  to  him. 


'i/Ve  left  Davao  early  the  next  morning,  • 
Thursday,  in  order  to  take  full  advant- 
age of  market  day  at  Dansalan.,  on  Lake 
Lanao.  Upon  arriving  there  we  found  the 
usual  Constabulary  guards  and  reconnais- 
sance cars  to  take  us  hither  and  yon.,  and 
drove  immediately  to  the  market.  It  is 
located  right  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 


were,  considerable  periods  of  time  daring 
which  no  hands  we,re  available  for  the 


holding  up  process,  and  the  cloth  would 
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fall  to  her  waist  where,  for  some  reaso 
it  would  always  hang.  In  between  the 
times  of  greatest  intensity  of  the  argu- 
ment she  would  find  time  to  pick  it  up 
again  for  a moment,  iDut  did  so  with  the 
air  of  one  acconplishing  some  little  job 
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which  mihit  well  he  done  to  kill  time, 
hut  -vdiich  should  never  he  allowed  to 
interfere  with  anything  of  real  irrqport- 
ance. 

After  the  market  we  v/ent  up  to  see 
Professor  iwoncado*s  Colony  on  the  top  of 
a hill  near  Daiisalan.  Here  we  found  a 
number  of  frame  buildings  and  a great 
deal  of  concrete  statuary.  _In  the  yard 
was  a concrete  boat,  about  2d  feet  long^ 
containinj^  concrete  mermaids  and  various 
and  sundry  animal  groups.  We  couldn't 
get  the  idea  of  just  exactly  what  it  was 


tation  was  prominently  and  proudly  dis- 
played upon  one  of  the  walls:  "All  mod- 
ernists are  not  members  of  other  politic- 
al parties^  hut  all  those  not  members  of 
other  political  parties  are  modernists, 
and  all  members  of  other  political  par- 
ties are  iViOdernists. " i\iOw  there  is  a 
profound  bit  of  wisdom  upon  which  to 
cogitate. 

when  we  left  itaoncado's  it  was  after 
noon.  We  found  that  the  market  had  brok- 
en up I and  some  of  the  natives  had  walked 
the  mile  or  two  to  iviOncado's  to  further 


'.all  about,  except  that  it  seemed  to  be  j press  their  wares  upon  us.  At  the  flying 
built  with  the  pumose  of  symbolising  thej  field,  another  couple  of  miles  away,  we 

I found  still  more,  and  the  only  way  we 
i could  escape  them  was  to  take  the  air. 
j Prom  Dansalan  ve  fie?/  to  Bel  i.ionte, 
where  many  of  your  pineapples  are  grown. 
Here  we  were  back  in  real  American  atmos- 
phere again,  and  it  was  a pleasure,  b'e 
had  good  American  food  with  fresh  pine- 
apples for  desert,  enjoyed  meeting' the 
Affierican  officials  of  the  Company,  and 


purpo 

theme  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill  and  eat 
animals.  In  one  of  the  buildings  we 
found  a number  of  wire  enclosed  rooms, 
each  containing  a full  family  group  in 
life  size  concrete^  shown  eating  their 
native  food^  each  in  the  manner  of  the 
country  depicted.  There  were  groups 
showdng  Eaioimos,  An'iericans,  Spaniards, 
Indians,  Pilipinos,  Chinese  a.hd  Japanese, 


and  in  each  case  the  food  was  ?/ell  dupli-i  found  the  weather  delightful.  The  alti- 


cated  in  concrete  and  realistically 
painted.  On  one  ?/all  was  a tablet  tell- 
ing the  life  story  oi  the  famous  prophet 
koncado  - ho?-  he  had  set  out  to  find  the 
best  diet  for  men  by  living  in  nearly 
all  countries  of  the  ?rorld,  spending 
months  in  each  one,  eating  their  native 
food,  from  the  poi  of  Ha¥/aix  to  the  raw 
fish  of  the  Esloimos,  and  of  the  results 
he  obtained  from  each  of  these  rative 


tude  of  the  plantation  is  not  high,  just 
about  2,000  feet,  but  it  seems  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  insure  a delightful  year  round 
i climate,  and  we  ioond  to  our  amazement  a 
j read  lined  on  one  side  with  palms  and  the 
[Other  with  firs,  all  in  excellent  condi- 
i tion.  The  temperature  seems  to  range 
j from  65  to  80  degrees.  There  was  nothing 
1 for  sale,  either,  except  the  food  and 
I lodging,  and  that  fact  added  to  the  com- 
I fort  of  the  place. 

Tlie  same  afternoon  brought  us  to  Cebu, 


foods.  He  found  American  food  all  right, 

paid  that  Chinese  food  made  him  lazy;  ™ 

iv.exican  v/as  too  highly  soiced  for  proper  j about  whose  virgins  you  have  no  doubt 
digestion,  and  so  on;  but  finally  ended  ! heard  in  that  well  known  song  which 
by  statin^  that  apparently  different  na-  'states  - "She  was  born  just  yesterday  " 
tionalities  possessed  different  tj.pes  of  i in  Cebu  we  went  through  an  old  Spanish 
stomachs  and  probably  should  eat  differ-  .fort,  now  used  as  an  industrial  school 
pnf-,  riio-i-.Q  He  had  also  decided,  however,!  saw  the  original  wooden  cross  ?/hich  ’ 


ent  diets. 

that  it  is  best  not  to  eat  meat  or  cooic 
ed  food,  so  none  of  the  people  who  live 
with  him  do  so.  They  seem  to  live  prin- 
cipally on  fruit,  but  the  few  whom  we 
gaw'  seemed  to  be  in  good  health  and  had 
Very  clea,r  complexions. 

koiicado  is  a Christian,  but  seei|is  to 
be  a religious  and  dietetic  fanatic.  We 
had  heard  that  he  had  seventeen  wives, 
but  it ^developed  that  he  was  running 


iuagellan  erected  there  in  1531,  accrunu- 
jlated^^a  couple  of  banjos,  another  monkey, 
jfor  Lieut.  Pillefc,  and  prepared  to  shoot 
I for  home. 

j baturday  we  biased  that  old  home  trail, 
[flew  up  to  8,000  feet,  and  shuddered  a 
I Willie  to  get  a glimpse  through  the  clouds 
[Of  the  smoking  top  of  the  Mayon  volcano, 
and  radioed  for  a couple  cf  trucks  and  a 

some  kind  01  orphan  asylm  ?liich  contain-! glad  to  get  home  again,  but  we  were  con- 

little  girls.  At  jvinced  that  we  had  never  spent  a more  in- 
teresting or  T/orthwhile  week. 

-• — -oOo — - 


least,  this  is  what  one  cf  the  girls 
told  us.  They  were  all  dressed  in  Amer- 
lean  style  and,  like  the  entire  estab- 
lishment, were  neat  and  clean.  Yife  were 
unable  to  learn  where  the  money  came 
from  to  keep  the _ place  up.  Irt/iien  we  a^c- 
ed,  one  of  the  girls  informed  us  that  Lr. 
ivxOncado  had  many  ways  of  making  money  - 
he  had  many  friends  in  Aiiierica.  It  was 
just  a curious  place  about  which  W'e  could 
learn  little.  Typical  of  the  general 
trend  of  thought  about  the  place  was  a 
quotation  from  kr.  koncado  concerning  a 
sort  of  political  party  of  which  he  is 
the  leader,  the  "iukdernlsts, " which  quo- 
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Five  enlisted  men  cf  the  Medical  Department, 
stationed  at  various  Air  Cerps  Fields,  vrerc 
recently  ordered  to  the  Schccl  of  Aviajrion 
Medicine,  EandolpU  Field,  Texas,  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  a course  cf  instruction  for  enlisted 
specialists. 

These  enlisted  men,  all  cf  the  grade  of  Pri- 
vate, are;  Pphert  M.  Denton,  from  Barksdale 
Field,  La.  ; Henry  G.  Levds,  Maxvrell  Field, 

Ala.;  Harry  L.  Mitchell,  Langley  Field,  Va.  ; 
Robert  ¥.  Page,  Selfridge  Field.  Mich.,  and 
John  W.  bhite,  I/iitchel  Field,  N.Y. 
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STATE  HiaBVAY  i\iAMED  EOH  DECEASED  AlRLiAE 


eitADUATiOiM  OF  PAlivJlRY  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


As  a result  of  a letter  written  "by 
Colonel  Henry  W.  Harms,  Coinmaudant  of 
the  Air  Corps  Primary  Flying  School, 
Randolph  Field,  Texas,  to  the'  Texas  High- 
way Department,  the  new  road  connecting 
Randolph  Field  \7ith  State  Higtovay  ho.  ci, 
"between  San  Antonio  and  Austin,  has  "been 
designated  the  "PaA  Hooker  Roai,'V  honor- 
ing the  memory  of  Captain  Boo'ker,  who 
died  as  the  result  of  an  airplane  crash 
at  kaxwell  Field,  Ala.  , Septemher  16, 
1936.  The  minutes  of  the  State  Highvva-y 
Commission  are  as  follows; 

"vVhereas,  a State  Highway  has  "been 
constructed  in  Bexar  County  from  State 
Highway  ho.  2,  U. S.  ho.  81,  to  the  en- 
trance to  E.andclph  Field,  and, 

"i/lhereas,  Pat  Booker,  a,  close  friend 
and  flying  companion  of  W.&i.  Randolph, 
for  whom  Randolph  Field  w'as  named, 
crashed  and  has"  gone  to  .join  his 
friend  in  that  sacred  place  reserved 
for  intrepid  flyers, 

Therefore,  in  memory  of  Pat  Booker, 
it  is  ordered  that  the' State  Highv/ay 
from  Sta'^e  Eighw^ay  Ho.  2 to  Randolph 
Field  be  designated  as  "Pat  Booker 
Road"  and  that  it  be  so  marked. 

It  is  also  ordered  that  a copy  of 
this  minute  be  sent  to  Colonel  Henry 
’»V.  Harms,  Commanding  Officer  ^'f 
Randolph  Field;  IHonorable  Frost  v/ood- 
hull,  uount.y  Judge  , of  Bexar  County, 
and  Honorable  C.K.  Qpin,  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  San  Antonio,  with  the  request 
that  they  advise  the  nearest  relatives 
of  Pat  Ijooker  of  this  action." 

oOo 

HE  ACCEPT  THE  AMExHliEHT 

In  the  previous  issue  of  the  Hews 
Letter,  quoting'  an  item  from  one  of  our 
correspondents,'"  it  was  stated  that  when 
the  Wright  Brothers  flev;  their  first  air- 
plane, over  53  years  ago,  it  had  a tri- 
cycle landing  gear.  This  ste-tement  was 
preliminary  to  seme  information  concern- 
ing the  testing  at  Langley  Field  of  an 
0A4-A  airplane  ecuipped  with  a tricycle 
landing  gear. 

The  Aviation  Editor  of  the  Dayton 
Daily  Hews  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  "Wright  planes  had  no 
wheel  landing  gear  whatever,  depending 
entirely  on  skis,  and  when  the  wheel 
type  gear  was  added  later  (ehout  1909- 
1910)  it  was  not  the  tricycle  tq^ie.  .He 
adds  that  Glenn  Curtiss  was  the  first 
Kian  in  this  country  to  use  the  tricycle 
landing  gear  and,  as  far  a.s  he  knows, 
the  first  in  the  world.  The  tricycle 
gear,  he  claims,  was  a distinctive 
Curtiss  contribution. 

Reference  to  photographs  of  the  early 
"Wright  and  Curtiss  airplanes  clearly 
substantiate  the  contention  of  the  Avia- 
tion Editor  of  tho  Dayton  Daily  Hews. 
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The  present  class  of  students  at  the 
Air  Corps  Primary  Plying  School , Randolph | 
Field,  Texas,  expects  to  complete  the 
course  of  training  thereat  on  February' 
19th.  This  class  is  the  first  to  train 
on  the  new  basic  type  eouipment,  and 
contains  texi  officers'  of  the  Regular  . 
Army,  fifty- six  Flying  Cadets,  and  two 
foreign  students,  one  of  whom  is  an  of- 
ficer from  the  mexican  navy  and  one  a 
Flying  Cadet  from  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

oOo — - 

DUTY  ASSIGntoEnT  OE  ARRIVALS  IH  HAWAII 

Among  arrivals  in  Hawaii  on  the  U.S. 
.Army  Transport  CHATEAU  THIERRY  on  Janu- 
ary 15th  were  seven  Air  Corps  who  were 
assigned  to  duty  at  Luke  Field  with  the 
following  organizations:  1st  Lieuts. 
Lawrence  H.  Douthit  with  the  65th  Ser- 
vice Squadron;  Lonald  vV.  Titus,  Hawaiian 
Air  Depot;  Done.ld  R.  Lyon,  Headquarters 
5th  Composite  Group;  Leland  S,  Stranathan, 
50th  Observation  Squadron;  2nd  Lieuts.  i 
Hobert  ivi.  Stillman,  72nd  Bombardment  i 
Squadron;  kaurice  m.  Simons  and  Louis 
»v'.  Proper,  23rd  Bombardment  Squadron. 

when  the  above  named  transport  sailed 
on  January  19th  for  the  mainland,  she 
took  the  following- named  officers  from  J 
Luke  Field,  -;:ho  go  to  duty  a.t  the  sta-  f 
tions  named:  1st  Lieuts.  William  G. 
Bowyer  and  Charles  H.  Pottenger  to  . 
Randolph  Field;  John  G.  Fowler  to  i 

Bolling  Field;  "william  L.  Travis  and  i 
Milton  F.  Sommerfelt  to  kitchel  Field. 

oOo 

FIEI.D  ETERCISSS  IH  THE  PHILIPPIHES  ' 

The  Philippine  Department  Field  Exer- 
cises were  held  during  January,  and  the 
Third  Pursiait  Sco-adron,  Clark  Field, 
r.I.,  was  based  at  Del  Carmen,  the  excel- 
lent field,  of _ a sugar  central  located  in 
southwestern  Luzon.  Her;  airplane  and 
ground  radio  equipment  had  just  "been  re-  J 
ceived  and,  thanks  to  the  Communications  , 
Officer,  the  ma.neuvers  were  far  more  in- 
teresting than  any  experienced  in  the 
few  years  since  the  old  radio  sets  of  i 
the  Scuadron  "went,  native"  from  the  ex- 
cessive neat  and  humidity. 

oOo 

The  nnmber  of  visiting  airplanes  at  j 

Scott  Field,  Belleville,  111. , during  I 

the  calendar  year  January  1 to  December  " 
31,  1936,  was  1685.  This  figure  is  some-!; 
what  , under  the  total  of  2448  visit iiig 
planes  for  the  calendar  year  1935. 

The  difference  is  not  due  to  any  cur-  m 
tail ed_ flying  activities  but  rather  to  f| 
a considerable  amo'unt  of  regional  unl'a-,.’?r] 
vorable  flying  conditions.  ' . 
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GRADUATION  OF  ADVANCED  FLYING  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


REVOLUTIONARY  CHANGES  WROUGHT  BY  AVIATION 


"he  class  of  students  undergoing  training  at 
the  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas, 
and  which  is  sched\iled  to  gradua,te  on  February 
17th,  numbers  33,  including  three  officers  from 
other  branches  of  the  military  service  and  3(D 
Flying  Cadets. 

■ War  Department  orders  previously  issued  as- 
signed the  three  student  officers,  upon  their 
graduation,  to  duty  v/ith  the  Air  Corps,  viz: 
Captain  James  R.  Andersen,  Ordnance  Department, 
and  2nd  Lieut.  Jack  W.  Hickrran,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, to  the  Hawaiian  Department',  and  2nd 
Lieut,  J.  Kimball  Brov/n,  Jr.  , Field  Artillery, 
to  Brooks  Field,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  All  three 
of  these  officers  are  graduates  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  Captain  Brown  graduat- 
ing in  1926  and  Lieuts.  Hickman  and  Brovm  in 
1935.  They  specialized  in  Observation  Aviation. 

The  remairdng  students,  upon  graduation,  vn.ll 
be  assigned  to  Air  Cor^s  tactical  units  for 
active  duty,  and  are  listed  below,  as  follows: 


Bleyer,  Julian  M.  (Bombardraent) 
Box,  Clyde  (Attack) 

Brogger,  Jacob  J.  (Pursuit) 
Cochran,  Philip  G.  ([b) 

Dalton,  Lloyd  H.  tjr.  (b) 
Dillingham,  Walter  jti.  (p) 
DuBose,  James  H.  , Jr.  (a) 
Eubank,  William  E.  , Jr.  (a) 
Harvey,  Sterling  G.  (Cbs.) 
Helton,  Elbert  [A) 

Hillery,  Edward  G.  (b) 
Hoffeditz,  Aaron  H.  (o) 

Hunker,  Joseph  F.  (p) 

McNown,  William  K.  (b) 
MacDonald,  Donald  W.  (b) 
Margrave,  Thomas  E.  (b) 

Myers,  Thornton  K.  (b) 

Nau,  Wallace  E.  (a) 

Patterson,  Steele  R.  (p) 

Perry,  Norris  (b) 

Phelps,  James  W.  (b) 

Schcch,  Jack  L.  (b) 

Snavely,  Eugene  jH.  (b) 

Tate,  David  A.  (b) 

Theobald,  Robert  A.  (b) 

Thorne,  Henry  G.  , Jr.  (p) 
Triffy,  Sam  P.  (b) 

Watson,  Hamold  E.  (b) 

Young,  Earl  B.  (b) 


Zemke , Hubert  (p) 

’'i/hen  this  class  started  flying  training  in 
March,  1936,  at  the  Primary  Flying  School  at 
Randolph  Field,  Texas,  with  but  65  students,  it 
proved  to  be  the  smallest  one  entering  that 
school  for  qviite  a number  of  years.  With  33* 
or  51  percent  of  the  original  number  Of  a.tu- 
dents  entering  the  class,  successfully -complet- 
ing the  one-year  intensive  course  of  flying  in- 
struction, it  appears  that  an  excellent  record 
was  achieved,  since  the  normal  average  of  stu- 
dents '’making  the  grade"  is  about  45%, 


In  an  address  delivered  recently  by  Colonel 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  at  a luncheon  in  his 
honor  by  the  German  Air  Ministry,  he  stated, 
in  substance,  as  follov/s; 

I sometimes  feel  those  of  us  who  grew  up  in 
aviation  have  lived  much  more  than  an  average 
lifetime.  It  seems  almost  as  though  we  have 
the  ^^pportunity  of  living  in  the  future  and 
looking  back  on  our  lives,  of  judging  our  vrork 
through  another  generation’s  eyes. 

Certainly  the  wht*le  wnrld  has  never  changed 
faster  than  at  the  present  time,  and  during 
this  change  nothing  has  developed  more  rapidly 
than  aviation.  If  the  nan  wHo  sailed  the  first 
dugout  canoe  could  live  again  he  would  hardly 
see  more  change  in  ships  than  our  ovm  genera- 
tion has  seen  in  aircraft.  Except  for  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  lived  through  the  interme- 
diate centuries  of  development,  the  modern 
battleship  vrould  give  him  no  more  cause  to  pon- 
der than  the  modern  bomber  should  give  us.  He 
could  no  more  have  seen  a 16- inch  gun  attached 
to  his  canoe  than  we  were  able  to  see  five  or 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  bombs  attached  to  our 
planes  of  twenty- five  years  ago. 

Scientists  now  talk  of  time  in  terms  of 
Astronomy,  Physiology,  and  Psychology.  Our 
concepts  of  time  are  changing,  and  I think  it 
is  nowhere  more  noticeable  than  in  aviation. 

Our  ideas  of  time  and  distance  are  entirely 
different  from  those  our  fathers  held. 

Unlike  the  builder  of  the  dugout  canoe,  we 
have  lived  to  see  our  harmless  wings  of  fabric 
turn  into  carriers  of  destruction  even  more 
dangerous  than  battleships  and  guns.  We  have 
lived  to  carry  on  our  shoulders  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  results  of  our  experiments,  which 
in  other  fields  have  been  passed  to  future  gen- 
erations. 

We  who  are  in  aviation  carry  a heavy  respon- 
sibility on  cur  shoulders,  for  vjhile  we  have 
Sedro-Vfoolley, ’Wash.  | been  drawing  the  world  closer  together  in  peace 
Berwyn,  Pa.  j have  stripped  the  aimor  of  every  nation  in 
’^r.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  shield  the 
heart  of  a country  vdth  its  army.  Armies  can 
I no  mere  stop  an  air  attack  than  a suit  of  mail 
j can  stop  a rifle  bullet. 

Aviation  has,  I believe,  created  the  most 
fundamental  change  ever  made  in  war.  It  has 
abolished  what  we  call  the  sense  of  vrarfare.  It 
has  turned  defense  into  attack.  We  can  no 
longer  protect  cur  families  with  an  army.  Gur 
libraries,  otot  museums  - every  institution 
which  vj-e  value  most,  is  laid  bare  to  bombard- 
ment. 

Aviation  has  brought  a revolutionary  change 
to  a world  already  staggering  from  changes.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  doing 
sc  Yje  do  not  destroy  the  very  things  we  wish  to 
protect. 

We  have  moved  so  fast  we  have  inposed  aero- 
nautical time  upon  military  tactics,  and  we 
have  taken  at^my  the  old  defense  of  astronomical 


Tulsa,  Okla- 
Denton,  Texas 
Butterfield,  Minn. 

Erie,  Pa. 
Ottawa,  Kans. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Aiken,  S.  C. 
Bluefield,  W.  Va. 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Clifton,  Texas 
Eoonton,  N.J. 
Greencastle,  Pa. 
San  Diego,  Calif, 
Lavn^ence,  Kans. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Gordon,  Nebr. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 
Pasadena,  Calif. 
Seneca,  S.C. 


New  Ulm,  Minn. 
Harlingen,  Texas 
Asheville,  N.C. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Fort  IvldPherson,  Ga. 
Detroit*  Mich. 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Sidney,  Nebr. 
IviissOifla,  Mont. 


The  States  of  California  and  Texas. 'each  with  j which  has  probably  been  civilization' s 


three  students,  had  the  largest  representation 
of  native  sons  in  the  graduating  class.  Four 
of  the  graduates.  Flying  Cadets  Nau,  Thorne, 
Margrave  and  Hoffeditz,  were  Air  Corps  enlisted 
men  prior  to  appointment  as  Flying  Cadets. 
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greatest  safeguard  in  the  pas: 

As  I travel  in  Europe  I am  more-  than  ever  im- 
pressed with  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
which  confronts  us.  Vihen  I see  that  mthin  a 
day  or  two  damage  can  be  done  which  no  time  can 
(Continued  on  page  16). 
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LIMIT.  COLOj.'iLL  GZOHGE  E.  LOYELL,  JE. 


Lieut.  Colonel  George  S.  Lovell,  Jr., 
Air  Coras,  now  on  dut;-''  as  Execo-tive  Offi- 
cer, Barksdale  Field,  Slsreveport,  La.  , 
was  born  at  Buffalo,  Jew  fork,  August  10, 
1839.  Graduating  fiom  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  June  IS,  1913,  he  was  coiran 
ed  a second  lieutenant  and  a.ssigned  to 
the  9th  Cavalryj  with  station  at  Douglas, 
Arizona,  where  he  served  from  September 
IS,  1913,  to  October  15,  1914.  He  'Was 
stationed  at  Jaco,  Arizona,  on  border 
duty  to  January  10,  1915,  and  at  Douglas, 
Arizoiia,  and  vicinity  to  April  20.,  1916. 

Attached  to  the  Aviation  Section,  Sig- 
nal Corps,  he  attended  the  Aviation 
School  at  San  Diego,  Calif. , and  upon 
the  completion  of  his  flying  training  he 
was  rated  a Junior  ivulitary ^Aviator , ef- 
fective Joverxiber  19,  1916.  He  was  promo t 
ed  to  1st  Lieutenant,  Cavalry,  July  1, 

1916.  , 

Colonel  Lovell  joined  the  Ist  Aero 
Squadron  on  December  15,  1916,  and  w^as 
stationed  at  Colonia  Dublan  with  a de- 
tachiment  of  that  Squadron  to  January  26, 

1917.  He  Was  then  stationed  at  Columbus 
Jew  kexico,  to  Larch  31,  1917.  Follov/- 
ing  duty  w'ith  the  3rd  Aero  Squadron  at 
Kelly  Field,  Texas,  to  October  28,  1917, 
he  assumed  command  of  Taliaferro  Field, 
Texas,  and  served  in  this  capacity  to 
Larch  5,  1918.  He  was  on  duty  as  Execu- 
tive Officer  at  this  field  to  July  25, 

the  School  of  Aerial 
to  August  8th;  resumed 
post  until  September 


to  duty  in  the  Hawaiian  Department,  ( 
where  he  served  as  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  5th  Composite  Group  and  of  Ltike 
Field,  T.H.  , to  April  6,  1924;  us  Execu- 
tive Officer,  4th  Observation  Souadrcn, 
Dheclif  ■: li^ld,  TH,  to  July  29,  1924;  as 
, Commanding  Officer  of  the  Hawaiian  Air 
1 s si bnr  Depot  to  January,  1926,  and  as  Command- 
ing Officer  of  the  '5th  Composite  Group 
and  Luke  Field,  to  Lay  26,  1926, 

Heturnint,  to  Bolling  Field,  B.C.,  Col. 
Lovell  performed  various  duties  at  this 
stations,  such  as  post  coiiimander,  en- 
£;ineering  officer,  and  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  56th  Service  Squadron,  also 
Executive  Officer  and  Operations  Officer, 
until  June,  1927,  when  he  wp.s  detailed 
as  Assistant  Lilitary  Attache  for  Avia- 
tion, Aiiierican  Embassy,  f.ome,  Italy. 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  four-year 
•iiour  of  duty  oxi  this  assignment,  he  was 


traxisf erred  to  Langley  Field 
in  September,  1931,  he  v/as 
duty  as  student  at  the  Air 


Ya. 


> » o..  5 

assigiied 
Corps  Tactica] 


and' 

to 


1918;  c omrnand  ed 
Gunnery  thereat 
conimand  of  that 


when  he  was  ordered  to  duty 


5,  1918, 
overseas 

Viilaile  on  duty  with  the  A.  S.F.  in 
France,  Colonel  Lovell  was  Executive  Of- 
ficer of  the  2nd  Aviation  Instruction 
Center,  October  10,  1913,  to  February 
10,  1919,  Thereafter  and  until  he  was 
relieved  from  duty  v/ith  the  A.E.F. 

April  25,  1919,  he  was  on  duty  as  Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  Army  Air  Service  Command- 
er^ lot  Army.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  served  as  Officer  in 
Cha.rge  of  Administration,  Hockwell  Field. 
Calif.,  to  Jul;.r  28,  1919,  when  he  as- 
sumed command  of  Park'  Field,  millington, 
Tenn.  , to  April  19,  1920. 

Transferred  to  Camp  Benning,  Ga.  , Col. 
Lovell  served  a,s  comi'aanding  officer  of 
Air  Service  activities  thereat  to  August 
15,  1921,^  when  he  was  transferred  to 
LcCook  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  duty  as 
student  at  the  Air  Service  Engineering 
School.  Upon  his  graduation  in  August, 
1922,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  99th  Aero  Scuadron  at  Bolling  Field, 

D. C. , and  as  Executive  Officer  of  this 
post.  In  July,  1923,  he  was  transferred 


School  at  Laxv/ell  Field,  Ala.  Upon  his 
graduation  from  this  school  in  June, 

1932,  h'e  was  assigned  to  his  present 
station  at  Barksdale  Field,  La. 

Colonel  Lovell  was  promoted  to  Captain, 
Cavalry,  xviay  15,  1917;  to  major,  July  1, 
1920,  and  to  Lieut.  Colonel,  August  1,  il 
1935. 

✓ 

LIEUT. 


oOo 

lOLOi'JEL  CARLYLE  H.  WASH,  A.  G 


Lieut.  Colonel  Carlyle  H.  Wash,  Air 
Corps,  now  on  duty  as  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  17th  A.ttack  Group  at  March  Field, 
Riverside,  Calif. , was  born  at 
Minneapolis,  Linxi.  , October  15,  1889. 

•^fter  attending  the  University  of 
Minnesota  for  one  year,  he  received  ap- 
pointment as  a cadet  at  the  United  States 
.military  Academy,  from  which  he  graduated 
Juiie  12,  1913,  whereupon  he  v/as  apncinted 
a second,  lieutenant  and  assigned  to  the 
6th  U.  S,  Cavalry.  Following  service  at 
Texas  City,  Texas,  September  13  to  Octo- 
ber 6^,  1913,  during  which  period  he  was 
attached  to  the  22nd  Infantry,  'he  served 
with  the  6th  Cavalry  at  Texas  City, 
Harlingen,  and  mission,  Texas,  to  April 
[28,  1916,  He  participated  in  action 
against  Mexican  bandits  at  McAllen's 
Ranch  and  Ojo  de  Agua,  Texas,  in  October, 
1915. 

From  may  20,  1916,  after  nearly  a 
month  of  duty  with  the  Punitive  Bxoedi- 
tion  into  mexico,  to  August  15,  1917, 
Colonel  Wash  was  oxi  border  patrol  duty  £ 
in  Big  Bend  District,  Texas'.  He  was  I5is4 
trict  Ordnance  Officer  of  the  Big  Bond 
District  from  February  11,  1919. 

Attached  to  the' Aviat.ion  Section, Signal 
•14-  Y-7213,  .A.C. 


Corps,  Au-iust  S,  1917,  he  was  a student 
undergoiu^  flying  training  training  at 
the  Aviation  School  at  San  Diego,  Calif., 
to  Decemher  13,  1917,  when  he  v/as  rated 
a Junior  Military  Aviator.  He  reinained 
at  San  Diego  (Kockwell  Dield)_as  in  in- 
structor in  flying,  aerodynainics  and 
gunnery,  to  Dehruary  1,  1913.  Trans- 
ferred to  Call  field,  Vvichita  falls, 

Texas,  he  was  in  charge  of  flying  and 
coiiunanding  the  Air  Service  flying  School 
thereat  from  f ehruary  6 to  April  16, 

1918.  He  was  next  assigned  to  Souther 
field,  Americus,  Ga.  , and  organized  and 
commanded  the  Air  Service  flying  School 
there.  Daring  his  regime  at  Souther 
field,  Students'  fie?/  about  30,000  hours, 
and  275  stude.nts  were  graduated  "between 
June  1,  1918,  and  the  signing  of _ the 
Armistice  without  a single  fatality  'be- 
ing recorded. 

Upon  the  closing  of  Souther  field, Col.  , ^ ^ _ 

V\fash  was  assigned,  January  19,  1919,  to  i year  "course  at  this  school,  was  assigned 


Transferred  to  duty  in  the  Hawaiian 
Department  in  f ebruary  1929,  he  assuiTied 
command  of  the  18th  Pursuit  Group  at 
Wheeler  field,  T.H.  In  July,  1931,  he 
v/as  detailed  as  Air  Officer,  Ha?/aiian 
Department,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  and  performed  this  additional 
duty  until  November  26,  1930. 

Relieved  from  assignment  with  the  18th 
Pursuit  Group,  May  lb,  1931,  Colonel 
Wash  was  assigned  as  student  at  the  Air 
Corps  Ta.ctical  School  at  Maxwell  field, 
Ala. , and,  following  his  graduation, 

June  11,  1932,  was  assigned  to  mitchel 
field,  i\j.  Y.  , as  Executive  Officer  of 
the  9tih  Observation  Group,  and.  of  the 
post.  At  various  times  he  assumed  tempo- 
rary command  of  the  post. 

Detailed  as  student  at  the  Coramand  and 
General  Staff  School,  fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  for  the  1934-36  class,  Colonel 
V/ash,  upon  his  graduation  from  the  t?/o- 


the  Air  Service  Engineering  Division  at 
McCook  field,  Da.yton,  Ohio,  as  supply 
officer,  in  v/hicn  position  he  had  charge 
of  several  raillion  dollars  worth  of  Air 
Service  property. 

Relieved  from  duty  with  the  Air  Ser- 
vice in  October,  1919,  he  served  with  the 
iSthCavalrj  ht  fort  D.A.  Russell,  Wyo- 
ming, until  March,  1920,  when  he  was  re- 
detailed  to  the  Air  Service  and  assigned 
to  duty  at  i,.cCook  field,  Dayton,  Ohio, as 
Chief  of  the  flying  Section,  Engineering 
Division.  In  i\iOveiriber , 1920,  he  ?/as 
assigned  as  student  officer  at  the 
Air  Service  Engineering  School  at  McCook 
field,  and  shortly  following  his  gradua- 
tion therefrom  he  was  assigned  to  duty 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief'  of  the  Militia,  Bureau. 

On  July  25,  1922,  he  bega-n  his  duties 
as  Assistant  military  Attache  at  the 
American  Embassy,  Paris,  franco.  During 
the  period  June  ll  to  July  14,  1924,  he 
was  on  duty  as  Advance  Officer  for  the 
5th  Division  of  the  Air  Service  Around- 
the-World  flight. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in 
April.  192d,  Colonel  Wash  v/as  assigned 
to  duty  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  10th 
School  Group  at  Kelly  field,  Texas.  On 
October  2,  1926,  he  was  designated  as  ■ 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Training  of  the 
Advanced  flying  School,  Kelly  field,  and 
he  continued  on  this  assignment  until 
March  14,  1927,  ?/hen  he  assumed  command 
of  March  field,  Riverside,  Calif.  On 
August  10,  1927,  he  ?/as  assigned  as  Di- 
rector of  Training  of  the  Air  Service 
P rimary _ flying  School,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  _ that  year  at  March  field.  At 
various  times  he  also  temporarily  com- 
manded the  post. 

In  April,  1928,  Col*  "fash  was  trans- 
ferred to  duty  in  the  Panama  Canal  De- 
partment, where  at  first  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  france  field  and  the  6th  Compos- 
ite Group,  and  later  Executive  Offi- 
cer thereof. 


-1 


to  his  present  station,  March  field, 

oOo 

Scott  field  in  flood  Eelief  V/ork 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

W8CJH  handled  a total  of  640  messages. 
These  messages  included  the  following 
types:  163  personal,  38  Red  Cross,  28 
U.S.  Amy,  24  national  Guard,  10  Police, 
3 Coast  Guard,  4 American  Legion,  1 Sal- 


vation Army,  4 V/.P.A.  , 3 federal  Surplus 
j Corporation,  1 Doy  Scouts  of  Aiuerica,  5 
j airplane,  18  information,  and  weather,  and 
i 19  commercial  radio, 
i oOo 

I 

j A Marine  Corps  flight,  commanded  by 
I Colonel  Roy  S.  Geiger,  and  composed-  of 
! four  Sauadrons  (51  airplanes.  56  offi- 
! cers  and  74  enlisted  men),  stopped  over- 
I night  at  Randolph  field,  Texas,  on  Janu- 
j ary  25th.  The  flight  ?/as  from  Qp.antico, 

I Va. , and  enroute  to  San  Diego,  Calif., 
for  maneuvers. 


The  Third  Pursuit  Squadron,  stationed 
at  Clark  field,  Panpanga,  P.  I.,  recently 
completed  another  cross-country  flight 
to  the  Southern  Islands  of  Leyte,  Cebu, 
Bohol,  Mindanao,  Jolo,  Masbate,  Regros. 
i Mindoro  and  Panay.  Approximately  tv/enty- 
! five  landing  fields  v/ere  visited  during 
the  five-day  trip,  and  all  were  found  to 
be  in  a generally  good  condition.  The 
Squ.adroivs  P-12  airplanes  of  B,  C,  D and 
E ’vintage  were  used  on  the  trip  and,  as 
usual,  performed  well.  All  pilots  wore 
the  new  "Jungle  Kits"  sewed  to  their  para 
chute  pack,  f orcunately,  they  did  not 
have  occasion  to  test  them  under  actual 
conditions. 


A class  is  being  sponsored  at  Scott 
field.  111. 5 by  Chaplain  James  C.  Bean, 
Y/hich  offers  the  opportunity  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  coKimand"  to  study  and  prepare 
themselves  for  the  various  Air  iaeclianics 
examinations. 
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LICEi'JSES  FOR  EOLLIRO  FIELD  RADIO  | 

OPERATORS  ' ■ ! 

I 

. Pending  the  completion  of  the  new  con- 
trol tower, all  tne  radio  operators  in  | 
the  Communications  Department  at  Bolling 
Field  are  preparing  themselves  for  their 
new  johs.  They  will  he  required  to  han- 
dle communications  from  the  tower  and 
control  landings  and  take-offs.  Since 
the  system  of  operation  will  he  similar 
to  that  used  hy  commercial  control  tow- 
ers, each  individual  is  anxious  to  j 

achieve  the  utmost  efficiency  in  his  du-  ! 
ties.  To  bring  their  standing  on  a par  j 
with  commercial  towers,  all  the  opera-  | 
tors  are  getting  a Class  3 commercial  j 
license  in  radio-telephony.  On  Thurs-  j 
days,  the  Federal  Commronications  Comrais-  i 
sion  in  Y/ashington  gives  an  examination  | 
for  licenses,  so  each  week  two  or  three  j 
operators  have  taken  it  and  received  j 
their  diplomas.  Five  operators  now  have  i 
their  Class  3 Commercial,  and  the  rest  , 
hope  to  have  theirs  before  tower  control  \ 
is  started.  I 

oCo — — I 

DEAR  CH/u^Q-E  OF  STATIOD,  PROVES  COSTLY  | 

Cur  Richmond  correspondent  reports  j 

that  Colonel  Jack  Beam  and  wife  recently  I 
took  a hurried  and  unexpected  trip  to  ! 
Richmond,  Va.  It  seems  that  Jack  had  ' 
first  gotten  a short  pass  for  his  'wife  !■ 
from  the  Hospital  and  then  went  down  to  • 
the  railroad  station  to  greet  some  i 

friends  passing  through.  The  greetings  i 
and  farewells  were  prolonged  hy  a few  i 

seconds  beyond  the  allotted  time,  and  i 

the  first  indication  Jack  had  that  i 

things  were  not  Just  as  they  should  he  j 
was  when  the  train  entered  the  tunnel  j 
and  sudden  darkness  indicated  that  it  : 

was  too  late  to  jump.  Besides,  Jack  I 
didn't  have  his  parachute.  In  «pite  of  j 
all  his  pleadings,  remonstrances,  etc.,  | 

he  could  not-  prevail  upon  the  Skipper  of  i 
the  train  to  make  a landing  snort  of  the  j 
first  scheduled  stop  - Richmond.  At  a,l-  i 
most  three  A.M.  Jack  again  reached  Wash-  , 
ington  a sadder,  wiser  and  poorer  man,  I 
to  the  vi^m  14  bucks.  j 

oOo— — 1 

i 

STUDEDT  MAIDTEMANCS  MV I GAT I OR  FLIGHT  j 

This  final  student  cross-country  flight | 
departed  from  Kelly  Field  on  February  3d,' 
after  having  been  delayed  one  day  due  to 
inclement  weather.  The  flight  commander 
was  Colonel  E.A.  Lehman,  Assistant  Com.- 
mandant  of  Tlie  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying 
School.  ^ The. flight  consisted  of  14  in- 
structors, 3 student  officers,  29  flying 
cadets,  and  15  enlisted  mechanics;  in  9 
F-12D's,  9 A-12's,  8 0-25' s,  10  B-4's 
and  B-6*s  and  3 BT-2BI  airplanes. 


Stopping  over  night  at  Barksdale 
Field,  February  3d,  the  students  were  . 
afforded  an  opportunity  of ■ inspecting  | 
a GHQ,  Air  Force  station. 

On  February  4th,  the  flight  proceeded 
to  Maxwell  Field,  and  the  last  report 
showed  tnera  at  Athens,  Georgia,  where 
they  were  spending  the  night  and  visit- 
ing the  University  of  Georgia.  Upon 
departure  from  Athens  the  flight  is 
scheduled  to  visit  the  Georgia  School 
of  Technology  at  Atlanta,  Georgia;  the 
University  of  Alabama  at  Auburn,  Ala- 
bama, and  the  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  * i 

- — oOo ; 

Revolutionary  Changes  Wrought  by  Aviation 

(Continued  from  Page  }l 

over  replace,  I 'begin  to  realize  we  must  look 
for  a nev7  type-of  security  - security  which, 
is  dynaruc,  not  static,  security  ■'Ahich  rests 
in  intelligence,  not  in  forts. 

And  in  the  feuct  that  intelligence  must  be 
combined  with  aviation  I find  some  cause  for 
hope.  It  refjuires  mure  intellect  to  operate 
an  airplane  theua  to  dig  a trench  or  shoot  a 
rifle.  The  education  which  is  necessary  in 
aviation  rmist  also  teach  the  value  of  civiliz-  i 
ed  institutions. 

Our  resuonsibility  in  creating  a great  force 
for  destruction  may  be  somewhat  relieved  by 
knov-ing  we  ha.ve  allied  this  force  with  intel-  ||| 
ligcnce  and  education  and.  that  xre  have  moved 
power  further  away  from  ignorance.  I find 
some  can.se  for  hope  in  the  belief  that  pov.ur 
T’hich  must  be  found  to  knowledge  is  less  dan- 
gerous to  civilization  than  that  which  is  ! 

barbaric. ' 

It  is  aviation's  responsibility  to  Justify 
the  combination  of  strength  and  intelligence. 
oOo 

A. C. OFFICERS  ASSIGNED  TO  INDUSTELIL  UAR  COLLEGI 

Special  Orders  of  the  ¥ar  Department  recent- 
ly issued  assigns  the  following- named  Air 
Corps  officers  for  duty  as  students  at  the 
Army  Industrial  College,  Washington,  D.C. , 
for  the  1937^1933  course,  viz:  ! 

Avlajors  Shiras  A.  Blair,  John  A.  Laird,  Jr. 
(Captain)  , lialcolm  S.  Lawd:on  (Captain)  , 

Robert  T.  Zane  ( Captain) , now  students  at  the 
Air  Corps  Tactical  School.  Maxwell  Field,  Ala. 

Major  Edward  L.  Powers  (Captain)  , Yi'right 
Field,  Ohio. 

Captain  Julian  B.  Haddon,  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School,  Maxv/ell  Field,  Ala. 

Captain  Earry  H.  Mills,  Instructor,  iviichigan 
National  Guard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Fjajor  Clarence  P,  Kane  (Captain)  , Hawaiian 
Department. 

Ivkijcr  Don  L.  Hutchins  (Captain)  , Hawaiian 
Department. 

The  above-named  officers  are  relieved  from  ^ 
assignments  and' stations  indicated  and  from  * 
whatever  duty  they  may  be  performing,  effec- 
tive at  such  time  as  will  enable  them  to  re- 
port between  August  16  and  21,  to  the  Director  j 
of  the  Army  Industrial  College  for  duty,  ] 


-]6.- 
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AiJOTHER  GOLD  HURT  BY  AIR  CORPS  SOLDIERS 


Belov/  is  an  extract  from  a recent  letter 
written  Ly  V'illiam  T.  Bennett  of  the 
25th  Bombardment  Squadron,  Era.nce  Field, 
Canal  Zone. 

Readers  of  the  Air  Corps  News  Letter 
may  recall  an  abbreviated  diary  written 
by  this  same  soldier,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  a recent  issue  of  the  News 
Letter. 

This  extract  is  a report  upon  another 
expedition  made  by  soldiers  into  the  jun' 
gle  fortress  that  protect.,  the  gold  de- 
posits of  Panama  and,  although  it  does 
not  reveal  astonishing  discoveries  of 
tremendous  gold  wealth,  it  is  a report 
upon  the  wealth  of  experience  that  is 
open  to  the  Air  Corps  soldier  in  Panama, 
if  he  has  the  energy,  the  imagination, 
and  the  spirit  of  adventure  required  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

"We  left  France  Field  on  the  morning 
of  December  2,  1936  for  Albrook  Field, 
Here  we  v/ere  met  by  a truck  which  took 
our  equipment  and  supplies  to  Madden  Dam 
where  we  were  met  by  four  natives  with 
two  large  cayucas. 

They  finaJly  loaded  everything,  includ- 
ing the  three  of  us,  and  away  we  started. 
At  this  time  of  the  year,  the  Chagres 
River  is  quite  a lake,  and  we  were  able 
to  paddle  for  the  entire  first  day.  As 
interesting  as  riding  a cayuca  into  ver- 
gin  jungle  on  a perfectly  clear  day  can 
be,  it  is  extremely  tiresome.  After  a 
while  the  shores  all  look  alike  and  all 
one  can  think  about  is  shade. 

We  spent  a night  under  the  stars,  and 
would  have  slept  all  night  had  v/e  not 
been  lying  so  close  to  an  ant  nest. 

By  daylight  the  next  morning,  we  v/ere 
under  way  and  soon  thereafter  the  river 
narrov/ed,  as  we  had  reached  the  foot- 
hills and  v/ere  starting  up.  The  natives 
had  to  relinquish  their  paddles  in  favor 
of  poles  and  we  had  to  wade  at  least 
half  of  the  time.  The  rapids  v/ere  swift; 
rockyand  hard  to  navigate,  and  walking 
was  difficult,  as  the  footing  wvas  slip- 
pery and  over  large  and  small  boulders. 

We  finally  made  it,  and  late  that  night 
we  reached  Candelaria  where  we  intended 
to  make  a more  or  less  permanent  carap. 

After  we  had  everything  shipshape , beds 
built,  stove  made  and  our  food  stowed 
av/ay  so  a.s  to  be  protected  from  ants  and 
rain,  we  started  looking  for  game,  for 
we ^ had  developed  a tremendous  appetite. 
This  was  soon  found,  as  all  kinds  of 
game  are  plentiful  in  the  jungles  and 
the  rivers  are  full  of  fish.  The  first 
day  I ^ saw  and  killed  some  turkeys,  and 
Saw  signs  of  deer,  pigs,  nikki , canau, 
tiger,  coon  and  other  aidmals  I couldn’t 
identify.  I think  the  wild  turkeys  are 
the  best  I ever  had.  They  have  no  wild 
taste,  and  are  as  fat  as  can  be.  We  will 


■ have  plenty  to  eat  at  any  rate,  as  we 
I have  plenty  of  ammunition  and  salt. 

I Senor  y Senora  Campbell,  a Jamaican 
I couple  working  for  the  Canal,  are  sta- 
I tioned  at  Candelaria  to  record  the 
I rise  and  fall  of  the  river  and  to  re- 
I port  the  rainfall.  They  gave  us  some 
I cassava  root.  We  fried  it  and  found 
i that  it  tasted  like  fried  potatoes  on- 
j ly  better.  This  root  v/as  plentiful; 

■j  so  now  we  had  potatoes  also.  They  told 
i us  of  a native  v/ho  lives  further  up 
j the  Pequini.  More  about  him  later, 
j V/hile  making  a recent  aerial  recon- 
j naissunce  of  the  entire  Pequini  valley, 
i I had  noted  several  old  .Spanish  gold 
I v/orkings,  so  I decided  to  look  them  up. 
j Cne  was  up  the  Candelaria,  so  I took 
: that  first.  There  are  two  forks  to  the 
I Candelaria,  and  on  both  of  them  and  the 
I stream  proper  I found  these  v/orkings. 

I Most -of  them  were  of  the  boom  type. 

; They  d.itched  the  mountain  side,  lined 
I the  la.st  hundred  or  so  feet  of  the 
j ditch  v/ith  large  stones,  let  the  rain 
I do  the  rest  during  the  rainy  season, 

' and  then  cleaned  up  the  riffles  in  the 
j dry  season.  I would  like  to  have  just 

■ what  washed  away  from  their  riffles  in 
I this  country  during  one  wet  season.  I 

: followed  all  branches  to  their  sources, 

I and  while  finding  gold  in  the  gravel 
; there  were  no  outcroppings  of  the  vein 
j I was  still  looking  for.  Not  being  an 
i expert  on  placer  raining  or  any  other 
'method,  I believe-  though  I am  not 
I sure  - the  entire  vein  of  alluvial 
i gravel  on  both  sides  of  this  stream 
j would  pay  well  to  work.  My  estimate 
j is  that  the  gravel  will  pay  from  fifty 
: cents  to  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
i per  yard  on  the  entire  stream, 
i Next  on  the  program  was  to  try  our 
I improvised  pipe  trap  arrangement  to  de- 
j term.ine  if  our  pool  of  gold  was  in  real- 
f ity  a pool  lined  with  gold,  or  just 
I sand.  We  had.  a four-inch  pipe  with  a 
j trap  in  the  bottom  and,  after  carrying 
j the  eighty  pound  "Rube  Goldberg"  nearly 
jail  of  one  day,  we  finally  reached  the 
jpool.  However,  the  swirling  action  of 
; the  water  prevented  us  from  being  suc- 
j cessful  as  we  were  unable  to  sink  it 
I to  bed  rock  and  all  we  got  was  gravel. 

I We  didn’t  even  reach  the  sand  I know  is 
I there,  as  I have  seen  part  of  it  and 
'also  some  of  the  gold  I hope  to  get  out 
i of  there  some  day  sogn. 
j le  discovered  more  Spanish  and  sever- 
! al  more  recent  gold  workings  on  both 
' the  Paluca  and  the  Mauro  Rivers.  Wo 
j had  crossed  to  the  Boqueron  side  of  the 
imiountains,  and  while  there  decided  to 
! explore  both  of  these  rivers  a bit  miore 
j thoroughly.  I didn't  find  any  more  of 

J.  the  float  or  any  indication  where  it 
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had  come  from  on  the  Manro;  hut  I v/ill 
Bome  day,  maybe.  I shot  at  and  rais'sed 
|^  small  cat  of  the  tiger  variety. 

We  returned  to  camp  on  the  Pequini  and 
decided  to  try  the  San  Antonio,  if  we 
could  find  it.  Commandering  a cayuca, 
we  set  out  up  stream.  This  sounds^  easy, 
hut  try  it  some  dayi  You  use  a long 
pole  to  propel  the  cayuca  when  you  are 
in  it  and  the  natives  seem  to  have  no 
trouble,  but  with  me  - well,  I fell  out 
of  the  cayuca,  fell  down  in  it,  and  was 
so  angry  that  I nen,rl;y  gave  up.  And 
that  is  the  easy  part.  ?dien  you  have  to 
get  out  and  wade  icnee  or  waist  deep  and 
push  your  own  cayuca,  that  is  tough,  ue 
pushed  on,  and  about  noon  came  to  the 
home  of  the  native  whom  Senor  Campbell 
had  mentioned  several  days  before.  He 
was  living  in  a sm.all  open  thatched  hut 
on  the  side  of  a small  stream  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Pequini.  -He  pronounced 
this  river  the  "San  Antonio"  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  map  I have  of  tne  old 
mine  the  two  Americans  had  to  leave,  it 
is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Pequini. 
However,  Senor  Arvagan,  as  his  name 
proved  to  be,  said  he  would  shov/  us 
some  nice  gravel.  IIo  v/as  v/orking  a 
vein  of  the  same  alluvial  gra.vel  we  had 
found,  in  the  entire  country  and  his  was 
about  the  richest  yet.  He  also  showed 
me  a small  bottle  of  mighty  pretty  gold 
he  had  \vashed  out  with  his  batea  (wood- 
en gold  pan  to  you).  Yfith  even  a small 
sluice  box  he  could  make  good  money 
here,  but  that  is  too  much  work.  All 
ho  needs  is  a small  amount  of  money,  as 
he  has  fruit,  vegetables,  game  and  fish 
at  his  door  for  the  taking  - so  why  ’ 
work?  (his  attitude  of  the  few  natives 
I liave  seen  in  the  jungles  is  w.h.'it 
scares  me.  May  I never  get  like  that.’ 

Senor  Arvagan  directed  us  to  the  San 
Miguel,  as  we  v/anted  to  visit  this  riv- 
er also,  and  we  left  him  T/ith  his  flea- 
bitten  dog  on  the  bank  of  his  San  An- 
tonio. I wondered  what  he  - ould  think 
if  I were  to  return  with  a hydraulic 
ram  and  work  where  he  could  see  so  much 
grc.Vel  moved  in  a day!  We  finally  reach- 
ed what  we  took  to  be  the  San  Miguel  and, 
after  finding  a small  falls,  we  were 
sure  of  it. 

A little,  above  the  falls  we  found  re- 
cent gold  workings,  and  soon  were  find- 
ing traces  of  the  gold  y/orkings  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  same  pay  streak  is  here 
and  about  the  same  conditions.  Every- 
where it  runs  from  a few  inches  to  over 
ten  fret  of  gravel  and  nearly  all  con- 
tains gold  - some  richer  tnan  others  - 
but  enough  to  warrant  being  worked  me- 
chanically. There  are  at  least  two 
branches  to  the  San  Miguel.  We  were  un- 
able to  explore  them, however , as  y/e  had 
a lot  to  do  and  wanted  to  get  back  to 


Candelaria  before  the  week  was  up.  We 
decided  to  let  them  go  and  to  travel  a 
bit  further  up  th«  Pequini,  as  no  one  i 
\ is  ever  supposed  to  have  v/orked  beyond  ^ 
j there.  Going  farther  is  difficult , and 
j I don't  wonder  no  one  has  been  beyond 
i there  except  a Canal  v/oi’ker  charting 
I the  river.  The  first  rapids  we  came  to 
j were  a series  of  steps  each  about  a 
I foot  high  and  nuTubering  about  thirty  in 
I all.  It  v/culd  have  been  necessary  to 
I unload  the  cayuca  and  carry  everything 
I over,  including  the  cayuca,  a,s  the  wa- 
1 ter  was  very  swift  and  snallow.  We  de- 
j cided  to  return  to  Candelaria,  so  we 
; turned  back  just  below  the  falls. 

I A short  distance  down  stream  we  C£ime 
] upon  a very  small  creek  and  decided  to 
follow  it  up  a tit.  Very  soon  it  wid- 
I ened  out  and  became  q_uite  a river. 

I Maybe  this  was  the  "San  Antonio"  we 
: were  looking  for.  I decided  to  go  on 
I to  the  first  rapids,  and  the  others  re- 
I turned  to  the  cayuca.  A few  hours  lat- 
er I returned  to  find  Wliite  killing  a 
large  Eushmo-ster  which  had  just  at- 
tacked him.  He  Killed  a partridge , and 
wnen  he  started  up  a small  bank  after 
j i't  the  Bushrnaster  struck  at  him.  White 
j was  carrying  a bolo  in  his  hand  and 
i when  he  saw  the  movement  he  automati- 
cally hit  at  it  and,  luckily  for  him, 

! he  hit  it.  Turner  said  its  fangs  missa-. 
I ed  his  chest  about  one  inch.  The 
i snake  was  aboo-t  seven  feet  long,  had 
i fangs  over  one  inch  long  and  poison 
{ sacKS  larger  than  my  thumb.  It  could 
I have  killed  a dozen  men.  Incidentally, 

I Mr.  Bushraaster  is  the  most  deadly  snake 
I ixi  the  tropical  jungles,  and  one  of  the 
' prettiest.  I 

j We  decided  to  move,  on  from  there,  as  j 
I Buslimasters  always  travel  in  pairs  and 
! we  didn't  want  to  see  an  angry  wife  j 
j even  if  we  had  just  Killed  her  consort,  i 
j Before  7/0  got  to  Candelaria,  however, 
i we  stopped  and  explored  several  small 
i que  brazos  and  canals.  Ten  ye-ars  j 

j wouldn't  be  long  enough  to  accomplish  ij 
I all  that  one  would  like  to  in  this  ' 

.j  locality.  , 

I After  returning  to  camp,  y/c  decided  jl 
i to  take  a rest  and  go  fishing.  We  ! 
j killed  a couple  of  birds  for  bait  and  ,, 
i set  oat  dowii  the  river.  Caught  some 
, large  Boca  Chica  (small  mouth)  and  sev-^' 
j eral  channel  catfish.  After  a pleasant. 

I day,  we  started  for  camp  and,  after  jj 
i crossing  the  river,  discovered  we  had  j 
j forgotten  .a  bolo,  I returned  for  it  i 
: and  nearly  stepped  on  a seven-foot  ' ! 

tree  viper  or  Palm  Adder.  Being  a.:vRed  j 
witn  only  a pistol,  I hurriedly  re-  | 
treated  but  couldn't  go  far.  The  ad|^,,jii|, 
j der  reared  up  on  its  tail,  so  I took%  fl 
I shot  and  missed.  It  advanced  and  I 
j shot  again,  and  this  time  I hit  it, 
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but  not  enough.  It  retreated  into  e. 
tree  and  I went  on  after  the  bolo  and 
then  came  back  and  killed  it.  Sure  was 
mean  looking.  To  top  that  off j we  made 
our  way  cautiously  over  the  trail  and 
White  and  I both  stepped  over  a log  and 
went  on.  Turner  stepped  on  the  log  and 
and  there  on  the  shady  side  was  a coiled 
' Eushmaster  about  four  feet  long.  As  we 
returned  to  kill  itj  he  looked  us  over 
and  still  didii't  move.  I killed  him 
with  a bolOj  and  we  returned  to  camp 
Y/ithout  further  indident. 

We  began  checking  up,  and  discovered 
v/e  had  spent  a very  quiet  Xmas  v/ithout 
even  knowing  it,  as  we  had  lost  all 
track  of  time.  On  our  improvised  calen- 
dar Y/e  began  checking  days  off  by  events 
and  found  we  were  nearly  duo  to  leave 
and  Xmas  was  over.  I decided  to  make 
one  m.ore  trip  of  two  days,  and  started 
immediately.  I found  nothing  new,  just 
the  same  gravel,  all  containing  gold  in 
about  the  same  quantities.  I killed  a 
small  coral  snake  and  one  twenty-minute 
snake,  so  called  because  you  never  live 
over  tv/enty  minutes  after  being  struck 
by  one.  It  is  a pretty  little  brown 
snalce  about  one  to  two  feet  long.  Also 

saw  a large  cat  of  the  tiger  family  but 
Y/as  too  far  from  camp  to  shoot  it,  as  I 
didn't  care  about  ctirrying  the  hide  so 
far.  After  I returned  to  camp,  we  be- 
I gan  preparing  to  leave  and  the  next 

morning  our  natives  shov^ed  up.  We  pack- 
ed everytning  and  left  Candeia.ris  early 
the  next  morning. 

Tnere  were  three  of  us,  two  natives 
and  all  our  kit  and  the  natives'  bundles 
and  food  in  a small  eighteen-foot  cayuca. 
We  were  loaded  to  the  gunw/ales,  and  the 
cayuca  was  v/abbly,  so  v/e  put  side  boards 
on  by  cutting  down  a very  light  tree  and 
putting  half  on  each  side.  This  was  a 


entered  the  Chagres.  Here  the  Chagres 
is  about  three  or  four  miles  wide.  A 
strong  breeze  came  up  and  the  going  be- 
gan to  get  tough,  as  v/c  v/ern  shipping 
a lot  of  water.  One  of  us  had  to  bail 
constantly  and  this  helped  but  little 
as  the  Y/aves  got  higher  and  harder  to 
ride.  All  at  once  we  went  under.  The 
sideboards  saved  us  some  of  our  things, 
as  they  made  the  cayuca  bouyant  enough 
to  keep  within  a foot  of  the  surface 
with  our  packs  in  it.  Tife  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake  and  about  tv/o  miles 
from  shore.  By  holding  onto  our  be- 
longings with  one  hand  and  the  ca^’^uca 
with  the  other  we  finally  reached  a 
large  log  and  eventually  got  our  boat 
bailed  out  and  our  kit  restowed.  Then 
we  picked  up  our  sail  and  a few  other 
things  that  were  still  floating  and 
went  on.  We  v/ere  all  thoroughly  chill- 
ed, as  we  had  been  in  the  crocodile-in- 
fested Y/aters  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  was  I scaredi  Within  an  hour 
we  were  at  Madden  Dam,  Y/ringing  out  our 
clothes  and  draining  our  packs.  We 
were  a pretty  sight  v/ith  our  Y/et  clothe 
clothes  and  carrying  wet  packs  on  our 
backs.  Cur  hair  had  not  been  cut  for 
over  a month  and  neither  had  we  shaved. 
But,  Y/e  went  on  to  Panama  City,  satis- 
fied our  inner  cravings  with  a good 
steak  and,  caught  the  train  to  Colon. 

A large  tourist  boat  was  in  and  the 
train  was  packed.  As  was  the  case  the 
previous  time,  I rode  in  the  train  sim- 
ilarly attired,  and  hence  v/e  were  th's 
subject  of  much  whispered  conversation 
and  speculation.  I got  quite  a kick 
out  of  one  7/oman  who  asked  if  v/e  v/ere 
beachcombers.  She  beamed  all  over  and 
said,  "I  told  you  so"I,  to  her  compan- 
ions Y/hen  I answered  in  the  affirmative. 
- — oCo 


big  improvement  and  we  sat  better.  Af- 
ter about  an  hour,  our  chief  boatman  saw 
a snake  on  the  bank  and  before  we  knev/ 
it  he  v/ent  to  shore  8,fter  it.  The  snake 
saw  us  and  instead.  ^ of  retreating  it 
came  after  us  and,  while  trying  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  I fell  overboard  and  Tur- 
ner fell  on  top  of  me.  By  the  time  we 
got  back  in  the  boat,  the  natives  had 
killed  it  - a "VHiip  Snake",  so  they  said. 
It  was  about  eight  feet  long,  black,  and 
had  a long  slender  tail  with  saw  teeth. 
The  natives  said  that  while  it  was  not 
poisonous,  it  would  slash  you  with  the 
tail,  and  that  was  very  bad,  as  the  cuts 
v/ould  .fester  and  kill  you  v/ithin  two  or 
three  days. 

After  an  uneventful  trip,  except  for 
the  Whip  Snaxe , we  reached  Madden  Lake 
and  put  up  a sail.  Bor  t.he  small  ‘ cay^aca 
we  had,  the  sail  looked  rather  ls.rge  to 
mo,  but ^ we  began  making  much  better  time 
so  I said"0K’  with  me".  Soon  thereafter, 
we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Pequini  and 


AH  OTHER  ERRAHD  OF  MERCY  IH  PAHAJ^iA 

I Once  again  thf"  Air  Corps  in  Panama 
{ was  called  upon  to  perform  an  errand  of 
I mercy.  On  January  19th  v/ord  was  re- 
j ceived  at  Albrook  Field  that  Senora 
j Otila  llevarrete  de  Morales,  a govern- 
i ment  nurse  in  David,  R.de  P. , was  in 
desperate  need  of  an  immediate  opera- 
tion. As  quickly  as  possible  the  usual 
formalities  regarding  permission  for 
,tne  flight  v/nro  gone  through  and  soon 
two  Keystone  B-6  Bombers  were  on  their 
way.  Lieuts.' R.B.  Landry  and  G.C. Clark 
I piloted  the  ships.  Major  C.R.  Glenn, 

; Flight  Sv/jrgeon,  also  made  the  trip  tc 
j extend  suen  aid  as  he  could  to  tho  sick 
woman  during  the  return  trip.  Within 
5-^  hours  after  the  flight  left  Albrook 
Field,  -che  sick  v/oman  was  in  a hospital 
in  Panama,  ready  to  undergo  the  operation. 

A shor t . whi 1 e ago  Capt.G.A.Ross  and 
Lt.G.L. Mason  flew  to  Costa  Rica  on  a 
similar  mission  bringing  Col.  Campanole 
1 to  Panama  for  raedicai  attention. 
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AIR  CORPS  OFFICERS  ASSIGNED  TO  TACTICAL  SCHOOL 


Under  Special  Orders  of  the  War  Department, 
recently  issued,  57  Air  Corps  officers  are  re- 
lieved from  assiijnment  and  duty  at  the  stations 
they  are  now  serving,  effective  at  such  time 
as  will  enable  them  to  report  at  the  proper 
time  to-  the  Coimruidant  of  the  Air  Corps  Tactical. 
School,  tfecowell  Field,  Ala.,  for  duty  as  stu- 
dents in  the  1937~1938  course,  conmencing  next 
September. 

The  names  and  present  stations  of  these  offi- 
cers are  given  below,  as  follows? 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  .^r  Corps, Washington: 

^jo'r  Alfred  W,  i.^arriner  XCaptain; 

Captain  Mervin  E.  Gross 
Captain  Stevra-rt  W.  Towle,  Jr. 

A.C.  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field, Texas? 
ivlajor  Robert  D.  iinapp  ( Captain) 

Major  Clifford  C.  Nutt  (Captain) 

Captain  Clifford  P*  Bradley 
Captain  Howard  E.  Engler 
Captain  Wilfi-ed  H.  Hardy 
Captain  Clyde  K,  Rich 
Captain  Edgar  T.  Selzer 

^ Captain  Hobart  R.  Yeager  Capt.  O.P.Weyland 
Air  Corps  Tra.ining  Center,  Randolph  Field,  Tex8.s 

tlajor  Charles  H.  Bowman  (Captain) 

A.C.  Primary  Flying  School , Randolph  Field, Texas? 
ivia j 0 r L eonard  D . edd  ington  ( Captain) 

Randolph  Field,  Texas 
Captain  Glenn  L.  Davasher 
Captain  Cecil  E.  Henry 
Captain  Charles  W.  Lawrence 
Captain  Charles  T.  Myers 

Wright  Field,  O^io. 

Major  Franklin  0.  Carroll  (Captain) 

Captain  Patrick  W.  Timberlake 
SoSfridge  Field,  Mich. 

Major  Warren  A.  Maxw/ell  (CaptaTn) 

Captain  Harlan  T,  McCormick 

Captain  Lee  Q,  V/asser  i 

Langley  Field,  Va. 
l>fe,jcr  Jasper  K.  McDuffie  (Captain) 

Major  John  F,  ''/ftiiteley  (Captain) 

Captain  Ralph  E.  Fisher 
Captain  Richard  E.  Nugent 
Captain  George  F.  Schulgen 
Detroit , }&ch. 

Major  Omer  0.  Niergarth,  A.C.  Procurement 
Planning  Representative. 

Mutchel  Field,  N.Y. 

Captain  Demas  T.  Craw 
1st  Lieut,  Paul  T,  Cullen 

Buffalo , NeTv  York 

Captain  DonalT  R.  Goodrich , Air  Corps  Procure- 
ment Planning  Representative. 

Brooks  Field,  Texas 
Captain  Reuben  Kyle,  Jr. 

1st  Lieut.  Philip  D.  Coates 

Scott  Field,  111. 

Captain  James  CT  SEiively  ” 

Captain  Robert  W.  C.  Wimsatt 

^anute  Field,  111. 

Captain  Benjamin  T,  Starkey  ” 

Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Captain  John  W.  Warren 


BolXing  Field,  D.C.- 

1st  Lieut.  MintonWY  Taj^" 

March  Field,  Calif. 

Ifejor  Albert"  F.'  Hegenberger  (Captain) 

1st  Lieut.' Edv;ard  H.  Alexander 
1st  Lieut.  Robert  L.  Schoenlein 
1st  Lieut.  Lloyd  H.  Watnee 

Rockwell  Figld,  Calif. 
ifejer  Reuben  C”.  Moffat  (Captain) 

Harm  It  on  Field,  Calif.’ 

Major  Carlyle"  H.  Ridenour  (Captain) 

Captain  Delmar  H.  Dunton 

Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

Captain  Everett  S.  Davis 

Englewood,  Calif. 

Captain  Edward  M.  Robbins,  A.Ci~Representative, 
Northrop  Corporation. 

Maxwell  Field,  Ala. 

Captain  Harrison  G.  Crocker 
Captain  Clarence  F.  Horton 
Captain  Sigmund  F.  Landers 
Captain  Kenneth  C.  McGregor 
Captain  George  H.  Sparhavde 

Philippine  Department 
Is't  Lieut.  George  WCHansen 

Hawaiian  Department 
1st  Lieut.  Mills  S.  Savage 
1st  Lieut,  Raymond  L.  Winn 
— ”o0c — - 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  TOURS  FOR  AIR  CORPS  OFFICERS 

The  foil owing- named  Air  Corps  officers,  on 
duty  at  the  stations  indicated,  are  under  or-^, 
ders  to  stations  beyond  the  continental  liiri^^ 
of  the  United  States? 

To  Hawaiian  Department? 

1st  Lieut  8.  Harold  R.  Maddux  and  ''/fi.  Hi  am  C. 
Mills,  from  Barksdale  Field,  La. 

1st  Lieut.  John  R.  Sutherland,  from  Langley 
Field,  Va. 

1st  Lieut.  Roger  V.  Williams,  I&rch  Field, 

To  Panama  Canal  Department? 

' ist  Li'e'uts.  George  D.  Campbell,  Jr,,  Roy  H. 
Lynn  and  Birrell  Walsh,  from  Hamilton 
Field,  Calif. 

1st  Lieuts.  Gabriel  P.  Disosvra-y,  Paul  R. 

Gov/en  and  Stephen  B.  Mack,  from  Barksdale 
Field,  La. 

To  Philippine  Department? 

1st  Lieut.  Norris  B.  Harbold,  from  Manch 
Field,  Calif. 

oOo 

The  follov;ing-named  Air  Corps  officers,  ■i:5)on 
completion  of  their  present  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Department,  are  assigned  to  statioS 
in  the  United  States,  as  follows? 

Lieut.  Colonel  Richard  H.  Ballard  (Major)  and 
1st  Lieut.  William  D.  Eckert,  to  Mitchel  Field. 

1st  Lieuts.  David  H.  Baker,  Draper  F.  Henry 
and  Thomas  L.  Mosley  to  Langley  Field,  Va. 

1st  Lieut.  William  H.  Idavorick  to  March 
Field,  Calif. 


1st  Lieuts.  Marshall  Bonner  and  Charles  F.  ^ i 
Bern  are  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Air  Corps  Tim4-| 
ing  Center,  and  Wra,  B.  Offutt  to  March  Field* 
They  are  new  stationed  in  the  Hawaiian  Dept. 
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The  Nev;-  Class  at  Pand olph  yield 
( Cent  inued  froml’age  2) 


Compton,  Lewis  Griffin,  Jr. 
McClure , Hamilton ' 

Bradford,  Giles  Ldvrard,  Jr. 
Eoslcelley,  Lowell  J. 

Boyer,  George  Leroy 
Bison,  ■'/i/hihiell  Tompkins' 
Haskett,  Janes  Warren 
Tobler,  Jesse  Alton 
Flowers,  Noel  Q. 

Greene,  George  Bargamin,  Jr. 

Miller,  Frank  Carl 

Van  Ornum,  Delbert  George 

C owl e s , Ne d A1 exander 

Gill,  David  Henry 

Marcy,  Joseph  Coe 

Waters,  Eufus  W. 

Konopacki,  Hubert  J. 

Watkins,  Harvey  Joe 
Lunde,  Osxvald  W. 


Lubbock,  Texas 
Lubbock,  Texas 
Sv7eetv;at  er , T exas 
Ogden,  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Chatham,  Va. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Bremerton,  Wash. 
Mt.  Vernon,  Wash, 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Tacorm,  Wash. 
Vane  ouve  r , Wash . 

Yakirra,  Wash. 
Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Manitowoc,  ‘Wis, 
Oconto,  Wis. 
Kewaunee,  Wis. 


Air  Corps  Enlisted  Men 

Garolan,  Thomas  F. 

19th  Airship  Sqd. 

Coffey,  Eobert  E. 

6th  Air  Base  Sgd. 

Dick,  Hichard  D. 


Privates 


111. 

111. 

Ky. 


Chicago,  111. 
Moffett  Field,  Calif. 

Greenview, 

Barksdale  Field,  La. 

Chicago , 

4th  Composite  Group,  Nichols  Field,  P.I. 
Payne,  Homer  C.  College  Hill, 

5th  Air  Base  Sqd. , Hamilton  Field,  Calif. 
Clark,  William  Coombs  Sangerville,  Me. 

14th  Air  Base  Sqd. , Bolling  Field,  D.C. 

Young,  Eobert  F.  ” Frestport,  N.Y. 

4th  Obs.  Sqd.,  Luke  Field,  Havraii 
Eaker,  Glen  W.  Tulsa,  Okla. 

46th  School  Sqd. , Eandolph  Field,  Texas 
Eicha'rdson,  Melvin  J.  Corsicana,  Texas 

Hqrs.  Sqd.  A.C.  Tech.  School,  Chanute  Field. 
Bailey,  J.C.,  Jr,  Dumont,  Texas 

46th  School  Sad. , Eandolph  Field,  Texas 

Enlisted  Men  of  other  Branches  - Privates 


Sewall,  Albert  Bussell  Alhambra,  Calif.  ' 

8th  Field  Artillery,  Schofield  Bks. , T.H.  ! 

Bqwen,  John  C.  Santa  Barbara,  CaJif.  | 

19th  Infantry,  Schofield  Barracks,  T.H.  ! 

Anneberg,  Fi’niik  John  Fort  Leavenvjorth,  Kans.  i 
Station  Hospital,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.  j 

Pinkhaih,  Arthur  G.  Dover,  N.H.  j 

13th  Infantry,  Fort  Devens,  Na,ss.  | 

Eichardson,  Wayne  K.  Milwaiikee,  ViTis.  j 

D.E.M.L. , St.  Norbert  College,  i 

WestDePere,  Wisconsin.  j 
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WASF-TINGTON  OFFICE  NOTES 

General  Westover  attend- 
ed  the  Aircraft  Show  in 
New  York  City  on  February 
Bnd,  and .was  guest  of  hon- 
037  ci*  t a luncheon  given  by^.U..‘ 
the  .Aeronautical  Chambep.>.>'  ' 
of  Commerce,  when  he 
delivered  a talk.  ,,  .»a*M  .i.  \ \ i-* 

On  the  night  of  .j ^ 

February  2nd  he  at-^r-'^jT^j  a a'.’ 
tended  a dinner 
given  by  the  Air 
.Deserve  officers 
of  the  .2nd  Corps 
Area  and  the  Ee- 
serve  officers  of 
the  New  York  Air  Coxp'^.,-.>_ 
procurement  District,  Ifoefe  he  and 
Charles  F.H.  Johnson,  Specialist  Eeserve,  were 
honor  .euests. 


General  Henry  H.  Arnold  delivered  a short 
talk  to  the  Private  Aircraft  Ov.ners  Association 
at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City,  on  Febru- 
ary 5th.  Colonel  BenJ.  F.  Castle,  a former  Air 
Corps  officer,  was  his  host.  Ivir.  Juan  Trippe, 
P'resident  of  the  Pan-American  Airways  System, 
vras  also  present  and  delivered  a speech. 

Colonel  Alfred  H.  Hobley  returned  from  New 
York  City  on  February  4th,  being  on  temporary 
duty  at  the  plant  of  the  Seversky  Aircraft  Corp 
at  Farmingdale,  L.I. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Gerald  E.  Brower  departed  on 
February  10th  to  observe  the  Winter  Flight 
Tests  in  the  Selfridge  Field  - Oscoda,  Mich.  , 
area. 

Eecenb  visitors  to  the  Chief's  Office  were 
Captains  George  V.  Holloman  from  Wright  Field, 
Ohio;  Eandolph  E.  WilliaiTs  from  Langley  Field, 
Va.  ; Edwin  E.  McEoynrlds,  Langley  Field;  and 
1st  Lieut.  Lloyd  H.  Watnee  from  Niarch  Field. 


Lieut.  Colonel  Harry  H.  Young  departed  Febru- 
ary 12t'n  on  leave  of  absence. 


Mn-jor  Morton  H.  McKirmcn  returned  February 
7th  from  a navigation  flight  to  Dallas,  Texas. 

Captain  ilervin  E.  Gross  departed  February  7th 
for  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  , to  ferry  an  0-46  plane 
to  the  llaryland  National  Gmrd. 


The  33rd  Pursuit  Squadron  .sent  two  PB-2A. 
plafies  to  Oscoda,  Mch.  , for  the  Cold  Weather 
Equipment  Tests.  Oil  dilution  systems  were  in- 
stalled at  Patterson  Field,  Fairfield,  Ohio, 
along  with  other  special  equipment.  Full  com- 
bat crews  included  Lieut.  W.E.  Eobertson,  Corp. 
Erast,  Staff  Sgt.  McCraw  and  Pvt.  1st  Class 
Skrinar  - Lieut.  M.A.  Elkins,  Sgt.  Pettet, Staff 
Sgt.  Beck  and  Pvt.  Valasek. 

^ The  36th  Furs'uit  Sqpadron  sent  one  EB-2A  to 
' Oscoda,  Ivlich.  , for  the  above  tests,  the  crew 
including  2nd  Lieut.  Eobert  A.  Gardner,  Air 
Ees. , pilot;  Staff  Sgt.  Herbert  P.  Hodges  and 
Pvt.  1st  Class  Eranklin  J.  Davis,  crev7  chiefs, 
and  Pvt.  William  0.  Meade,  Gunner. 


j xvlagor  Charles  M.  Cummings  returned  to  Wright 
; Field  on  February  9th, 

' Captain  Luther  S.  Smith  returned  from  New 
! York  City  on  Febrioary  6th. 
i oOo 

Captain  Samuel  C.  Skenp,  Air  Corps,  Maxivell 
Field,  Ala.,  is  placed  on  the  retirement  list 
for  disability  incident  to  the  service,  effec- 
tive February  28,  1937,  with  the  rank  of  Major 
from  February  1,  1937. 


Captain  Ha^mie  McComiLck,  Scott  Field,  111.  , 
was  transferred  to  tiDffett  Field,  Calif, 
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OBITUARIES  ! Training  Center  in  3.933,  specializing  in  Pur- 

I suit  Aviation.  He  'was  on  duty  as  Assistant  . 
llajor  Ciiarles  Poiiglas,  Air  Corps,  on  duty  as  j Air  Corps  Supply  Officer  at  Langley  Field,  Va. 
Instructor  of  the  Illinois  IJational  Girard  Avia-j  since  his  arrival  from  the  Philippine  I)epart>“ 

tion  unit,  Chicago,  111,  , died  on  Januar^^  25th  | ment  in  January,  1936.  He  is  survived  hy  his 

as  the  result  of  pulmonary  complications.  | wife,  a son  and  a daughter.  His  parents,  tir. 

Born  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.  . February  11,  1893,  j and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Zimmernian,  reside  at 

Major  Douglas  enlisted  in  the  Array  in  1915  and  Sterling,  Kansas,  where  the  burial  of  the  de- 
served -with  the  21st  Infantry  at  Vancouver  Bar-  I ceaned  took  place.  ) 
racks.  Wash.,  until  January,  1917,  when  he  VTas 
transferred  to  the  Aviation  Section,  Signal 
Corps,  with  station  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  Trans- 
ferred to  Flying  Cadet  status  in  September , 1917, 
he  cnrapleted  ground  school  training  at  the 
School  of  Military  Aeronautics,  Berkeley , Calif. , 
and  flying  training  at  Rockwell  Field,  Calif., 
and  was  commissioned  a 2nd  Lieutenant  in  the 
Aviation  Section,  Signal  Corps,  January  29,  1918,' 


The  sincere  sympathy  of  the  Air  Corps  is  ex- 
tended to  the  bereaved  families  pf  the  deceas- 
ed officers. 

oOo 

WAR  DEPAHTMElff  ORDERS 


_ , Changes  of  Station;  To  Baltimore^  I\E.  : Lt. 

Ordered  to  duty  overseas,  he  completed  advanc-i  Col  Ernest  Clark  (ivlajor')  from  Seifridge"  Field 


ed  training  as  a Pursuit  pilot  at  the  Third  Avi- 
ation Instruction  Center,  aerial  gunnery  train- 
ing at  Cazaux,  France,  and  training  at  the 
School  of  Bombai’dment  at  Clermont,  France.  On 
Septemher  1,  1918,  he  joined  the  96th  Aero 
Sq^uadron  at  Colomhey  les  Belles,  and  served 
with  this  organization  at  the  front  until  Octo- 
ber 27,  1918,  when  he  VJ3.S  transferred  to  the 
28th  Aero  Squadron.  From  April  3,  1919,  to  May 
29,  1919,  he  served  with  the  American  Food  Ad- 
ministration at  Trieste,  Italy,  and  Paris, 
France. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  June, 1919, 
Major  Douglas,  assigned  to  duty  at  Kelly  Field, 
■Texas,  where  he  served  until  February,  1922, 
when  he  was  detailed  to  take  a course  of  in- 
struction at  the  Air  Service  Coramunics-tions 
School  at  Post  Field,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  Gradu- 
ating from  this  School  in  June,  1922,  he  re- 
turned to  Kelly  Field  and  was  stationed  there 
until  June,  1923,  -when  he  was  placed  on  duty 
with  Air  Service  trocps  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas, 
and  later  was  stationed  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas.  In  October,  1928,  he  completed  the 
Special  Observers*  Course  at  the  Advanced  Fly- 
ing School  at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  and  v/as 
rated  "Airplane  Observer." 

Transferred  to  the  Philippines,  I'l^ajor  Douglas 
served  at  Hichols  Field  from  June,  1929,  to 
June,  1931,  and  was  then  assigned  to  March 
Field,  Calif. , for  duty  with  the  19th  Pursuit 
Group.  Upon  graduation  in  June,  1935,  from  the 
Air  Corps  Tactical  School,  Ivlaxwell  Field,  Ala,, 
he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Instructor,  Air 
Corps,  Illinois .Rational  Guard,  j 


First  Lieut.  J.B.  Zimmerman,  Air  Corps,  died 
January  29,  1937,  as  the  result  of  injuries, 
sustained  in  an  airplane  crash  the  preceding 
day.  The  airplane  crashed  and  burned  at  Front 
Royal,  Va. , while  he  was  engaged  on  a cross- 
country ferry  trip. 

Lieut.  Ziirmerman  was  horn  at  Sterling,  Kans.  , 
April  13,  1907.  He  v/as  appointed  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  and  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1931.  Before  entering  the  Academy,  he 
attended  Sterling  College,  Sterling,  Kansas, 
for  two  years,  and  Kansas  University,  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  for  one  year. 

Lieut.  Zimmerman  graduated  from  the  Air  Corps 


to  duty  at  Headquarters,  3rd  Corps  Area. 

To  Langley  Field,  Va.  : Colonel  H.C.  Kress 
Iviulil enFerg  from  Heirs,  ord  Coipis  Area. 

To  Hawaiian  Deparntment : 1st  Lieut,  James  S. 
Olive,  from  Mtchel  Field',  K.Y.  , and  2nd  Lieut. 
Dolf  E.  Muehleisen  from  Me.rch  Field,  Calif. 

To  the  Philippines:  2nd  Lieut.  Paul  E.  Todd 
from  I^rch  Fi  eld ,~  Cal  if . 

To  Sel fridge  Field,  Mich,  t Major  Ulo.  D. 
Wheeler  from  Hawaiian  Department. 

To  Fort  L eavenwo r th , Kansas : Major  Theodore 
J.  Koenig,  iVlitchel  Field,  designated  5.s  stu- 
dent for  the  1937-1938  course  at  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  School. 

Transfers  1 2nd  Lieut.  James  W.  Totten,  Air 
Corps,  to  the  Field  Artillery,  January  25. 


1937,  and  assignment  to  5th  Field  Artillery  at 
ivfedison  Barracks,  N.Y. 

Relieved  from  Air  Corps!  1st  Lieut.  William 
J.'  HanTon,  Cavalry,  from  assignment  and  duty 
at  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center,  and  to  duty 
v;ith  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  at  Fort  Clark, 

T exas . 

- — oOo 

The  following  officers  of  the  Air  Reserve 
v/ere  assigned  to  active  duty  for  a period  of 
three  years  at  the  stations  indicated: 

2nd  Lieut.  Ladson  Green  Eskridge,  Jr. , of 
Newberry,  S.C. , to  February  IC,  194D,  and  3nd 
Lieut.  Edward  August  LePenske,  of  Tacoma, Wash.  , 
to  January  31,  194G,  both  to  Langley  Field,  Va. 

2nd  Lieuts.  Arlen  Everett  McCarty,  Hood  River, 
Cregon;  George  Irving  Rhoades,  Tulsa,  Ckla. , 
and  Charles  Milton  Fischer,  Kansas  City,  , 
to  February  14,  194D.  Lieuts.  ivfcCarty  and 
Fischer  were  assigned  to  Ivlarch  Field,  Calif.  , 
and  Lieut.  Rhoades  to  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. 

oCo — - 

Special  Crders  of  the  War  Depart.ment , recent- 
ly issued,  assigned  the  following-named  Air 
Corps  officers  to  duty  as  students  in  the  1937- 
1938  course  at  the  Air  Ccips  Engineering  School, 
Wright  Field,  Ohio: 

Captain  Frank  G.  Irvin,  1st  Lieuts.  Merrill 
D.  Burnside  and  Cjharles  L.  Munree,  Jr.  , from 
Wr i ght  Field,  Chi o . 

1st  Lieut.  Mark  E.  Bradley,  Jr. , Scott  Field. 
1st  Lieut.  Daniel  F.  Callahan,  Jr, , Brooks 
Field,  Texas.  Lst  Lieut.  Clark  N,  Piper,  Barks- 
dale Fiel-d,  La.  , 1st  Lt.  Samuel  R.  Brentnall, 

A. C.  Representative,  Stearman  Aircraft  Factory. 
Wichita,  Kansas. 
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flying  personnel  in  the  Regular  Arnj/',  Reserve  Corps,  Naticnrl  Guard,  and  others  connected  mth 
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THE  AH.ff  AIR  CORPS  FOR  1936  - A RE^HSW 

Ed.  Note:  The  review  of  Air  Corps  activities  and  various  aeronautical  events  d\iring  the  calen- 
dar yeaj?  1936,  as  hereinafter  given,  is  not  intended  as  a full  and  ccmplete  chronolo- 
gy thereof.  The  necessany  time  involved  to  conduct  the  requii-ed  amount  of  research 
work  in  order  to  conpile  a complete  chronology  has  not  been  available.  Furthermore, 
space  is  lacking  for  the  publication  of  s.  mere  complete  report.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  chronology  of  events  given  hereinafter  will  give  the  reader  a fair 
idea  of  the  various  activities  in  which  the  Air  Corps  was  engaged  during  the  past 
year. 


THE  GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS  AIR  FORCE 

Faster  airplanes,  an  improved  plan  of  organi- 
zation and  a greatly  heightened  morale  for  all 
members,  were  objectives  achieved  during  the 
calendar  year  1936  by  the  General  Headquarters 
Air  Force. 

Air  pov/er  of  the  United  States  was  increased 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  over-age  airplanes 
were  retired  almost  as  fast  as  new  airplanes 
were  added  to  the  Air  Force.  Higher  speeds, 
bigger  loads,  aiad  enlarged  cruising  radii  have 
definitely  strengthened  the  air  defense  of  the 
continent. 

In  reviewing  the  accomplishments  of  the  GHQ 
Air  Force  for  the  past  year.  Major  General 
Frank  M.  Andrews,  its  Commanding  General,  stat- 
ed recently: 

"We  think  vre  are  headed  on  the  right  path. 
It  is  believed  that  in  1936  we  made  substan- 
tial progress  on  the  road  to  a smooth  work- 
ing, efficient  air  force.  The  addition  of 
the  new  types  to  our  complement  of  planes  has 
had  an  important  effect  on  the  training  and 
especially  on  the  morale  of  the  pilots  and 
mechanics. 

For  example,  the  Seventeenth  Attack  Group 
of  March  Field  was  equipped  solely  with  obso- 
lete Pursuit  planes  when  the  GHQ,  Air  Force 
was  organized  on  March  1,  1935.  During  1936, 
this  old  equipment  vras  replaced  by  new 
Northrop  Attack  airplanes  (A-17)  direct  from 
the  Inglewood  factory." 

The  increase  in  the  multi-place  equipment  of 
the  GHQ  Air  Force  has  given  the  enlisted  men  in 
the  affected  squa,drons  ircre  opportunities  to 
accompany  their  officers  on  flying  missions  as 
gunners,  crew  chiefs,  and  radio  operators. 

The  acquisition  of  the  18  new^  Douglas  C-33 
transports  diiring  1936  gives  the  air  bases  and 
the  air  depots  the  opportunity  to  expedite  the 
delivery  of  engines  and  the  quick  transport  of 
mechanics  and  other  personnel  to  airdromes  near 
the  theatres  of  operations  during  maneuvers. 

The  staff  of  the  GHQ  Air  Force  wishes  to 
point  out,  however,  that  the  increased  speeds 
of  the  new  planes  have  not  increased  the  mobil- 
ity of ^ the  Army  air  unit.  Without  additional 
bases  in  certain  strategic  areas,  the  mobility 


i of  the  Air  Force  will  remain  substantially  the 
I same  as  on  its  founding  day,  Nlarch  1,  1935. 
j Eibstantial  but  unsensati'^nal  progress  via-s 
I irE;de  in  other  branches  of  GHQ;  Air  Force  acti- 
I vity.  Supplies  vrere  moved  easier;  Ord.nance 
i organization  was  improved  and  increased,  and 
i the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  was  hea^rd  from, 
i In  a prepared  staterment,  Lieut.  Colonel  Edvrard 
i Montgomery,  Chertiical  Warfare  Service  Officer 
j at  GHQ  Air  Force  Headquarters,  said: 

1 "In  I-feiy,  1936,  a number  of  GHQ  Air  Force 

j officers  were  graduated  from  the  Chemical 
I Warfare  School.  The  return  of  these  offi- 
I cers  to  their  regular  stations  and  their 
i appointment  as  base  and  unit  cheroical  offi- 
I cers,  marked  the  ccmrnenceinent  of  comprehen- 
I sive  chemical  warfare  training  throughout 
j the  Air  Force.  By  fall  this  training  wa,s 
being  carried  out  in  a standardized  way  at 
all  bases  by  means  of  schools  for  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers,  unit  training 
and  recruit  instruction." 

In  connection  with  the  above  statement,  Air 
Corps  Nevj-s  Letter  readers  will  remember  a 
1936  cover  in  which  clerks  were  depicted  work- 
ing at  their  desks  with  ga.s  masks  being  worn. 
Hangar  crews  also  worked  for  brief  periods  so 
attired. 

Reorganization  of  the  GHQ  Air  Force  occurred 
on  September  1,  1936.  As  the  avera.ge  reader 
knb'ws,  the  Station  Complements  disappeared  and 
in  their  stead  were  created  the  existing  Air 
Base  Squadrons.  As  the  year  drew  to  a close, 
the  crealcs  and  groans  incidental  to  -the  work- 
ing of  all  new  imchinery  largely  disappeared 
and  the  morale  of  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  sqemed  to  he  on  the  upturn  as  a result  of 
the  new  set-up. 

In  the  follov/ing  paragraphs,  notable  events 
of  the  last  calendar  year  will  he  briefly  de- 
scribed: 

Cold  Weather  Test  Flights  in  New  England.  Area; 

Several  units  cf  the  Air  Force  conducted  cold 

v/cather  tests  of  winter  equipment  in  the  Nexv 
England  area  from  February  1st  to  the  15th,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  General  Axndrews.  De- 
signed to  ascertain  the_ effectiveness  of  Air 
Corps  personnel  and  equipment  under  severe 
weather  conditions,  these  tests  provided  a 
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grea.t  deal  of  data  for  the  Air  Force  headoToar- 
ters.  Fartic'ala.r  note  vies  ta,--en  of  the  trevnen-  , 
dous  effect  of  the  cold  weather  on  the  appe- 
tites of  the  personnel  of  Barksdale  Field,  La. 

The  Barksdale  Field  report  states  that  their 
contingent  had  all  airplanes  ronning  all  day. 
Mach  favorable  coinrent  was  heard  on  all  sides 
e.hout  the  snlendid  reception  given  to  both  conn  I 
missioned  and  enlisted  personnel  by  the  Hew  i 
England  populace.  As  the  creation  of  favorable j 
public  sentiment  is  considered  one  of  any  man-  | 
enver’s  objectives,  this  item  must  be  added  to 
the  plus  score  of  the  foiirteen  days. 


GHQ  Air  Foyce  Unit  Aids  Flood  Sufferers  I 
Almnst  from  the  beginning  of  Army  air  history] 


Army  airplanes  have  been  dashing  to  the  aid  of 
flood  sufferers.  So  it  v/as  in  the  spring  cf 
1936  vlien  the  Second  Bombardment  Group,  acting 
on  verbal  orders  of  the  Second  Wing  ComnE-nder, 
Brigadier  General  Henry  C.  Pratt,  dropped  8,000 
pounds  of  food  and  medical  supplies  to  communi- 
ties in  Pennsylvania.  biaji*'r  Eobert  E.  Cronau 
VTas  in  comimnd  of  the  30  airplanes,  4-5  '-.fficers 
and  nearly  100  e?.ilisted  men  who  participated  in 
the  mercy  vrork. 


Ifertin  Bombers  Ferried  to  Panama 


Pilots  and  mechanics  of  the  2nd  Bombardment 
Group  of  Langley  Field  last  spring  had  the 
pleasant  and  worthwhile  detail  of  ferrying  nine 
new  Ivfe.rtin  Bombers'  from  the  ivlartin  factory  to 
PanaiBa.  The  flight  vjas  led  by  Colonel  Charles 
B.  Oldfield  and  flew  via  Broxvnsville,  Texas;  ^ 
Mexico,  and  several  Central  American  coiintries.  1 
The  Bombers  proved  a boon  to  the  defenders  of 
the  water  artery. 


Other  Important  Tt/ents 

Other  events  of  importance  include  the  heroic 
deeds  of  Sergeant  Norris  and  Corporal  Musser; 
the  participation  of  GHQ  Air  Force  units  in  the 
Second  Ariiy  Maneuvers  during  the  sunner;  the 
Joint  Army-lfevp’"  exercises  off  the  coasts  cf 
Virginia  and  the  State  of  Washington  in  the 
fall;  the  Balcersfield,  Calif.  , exercises  of  the 
First  Wing;  and  the  a-vrard  of  the  Colombian 
Trophy  for  sa^fety  in  flying  to  the  Third  Attack 
Group  by  General  Andrews  at  Barksdale  Field. 

oOo 
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Personnel  - Appointments,  Changes,  etc. 
Colonel  Gerald  C!.  Brant,  Commander  of  the  3rd 
Attack  Group,  Barksdale  Field,  La.,  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  tenporary  rank  of  Brigadier  General 
from  Januany  9,  1936. 


Forty-eight  Flying  Cadets  of  the  Air  Corps, 
whc  graduated  from  the  Advanced  Flying  School, 
Kelly  Field,  Texas,  in  February,  1935,  and  who 
conpleted  their  additional  year  of  training, 
with  Air  Corps  tactical  units  on  February  29, 
1936,  were  commissioned  second  lieutenants  in 
tne  Air  Reserve  and  assigned  to  extended  active 
duty,  March  1,  1936,  at  various  Air  Corps  sta- 
tions. 

The  War  Department , in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent’s approval  cf  the  Bill  (H.E.  11920)  to  in- 


crease the  efficiency  of  the  Air  Corps,  made  a 
revision  of  the  then  unsatisfa-ctcry  method  of 
te.Tpcrary  promotion  in  the  Air  Corps,  experi- 
ence having^  shovm  tiiat  the  prior  method  of  sel 
ecting  officers  for  temporary  proirotion  was 
productive  of  meny  evils,  since  the  selections 
were  made  from  the  standpoint  of  expediency 
rather  than  seniority.  Under  the  new  Act,  which 
repealed  all  previous  teirpoi’ary  promotions, the 
shortage  in  the  Air  Corps  of  officers  above 
the  rank  cf  Captain  was  made  up  by  the  terrpnra- 
ry  promotion  of  officers  talcen  from  the  top  of 
the  relative  rank  list.  This  resulted  in  the 
temporary  promotion  of  12  Lieut.  Colonels  to 
Colonel,  33  Majors  to  Lieut.  Colonel  and  204 
Captains  to  Major,  effective  June  16,  1936. 

On  August  26th,  in  accordance  mth  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  Congress  cited  ahove,  148 
Air  Corps  officers  received  tenporary  promo- 
tions, vizt  20  Lieut.  Colonels  to  Colonel,  29 
I^jors  to  Lieut.  Colonel,  and  99  Captains  to 
Major. 

Under  the  Bill,  H.R.  11920,  the  President, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  cf  War, 
nominated  the  following  Air  Coins  officers  for 
tenporary  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general  of- 
ficer, viz:  Colonel  Frank  M.  Andrews,  Command- 
ing  the  GHQ  Air  Force,  to  ivlajor  General;  Cols. 
Henry  C.  Pratt,  Gerald  C.  Brant,  Barton  K. 

Yount,  Lieut.  Colonels  Delos  C.  Sirmons  and 
George  H.  Brett  to  Brigadier  General. 

Fifty- Six  Flying  Cadets,  who  graduated  from 
the  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas, 
June  22,  1935,  and  who  on  that  date  completed 
a year  of  active  duty  with  Air  Corps  tactical 
units  under  their  cadet  status,  were  comris- 
sioned  second  lieutenants  in  the  Air  Reserve, 
and  assigned  to  further  active  duty  under  their  j 
status  as  Reserve  officers.  Similarly,  23 
Plying  Cadets,  who  completed,  their  year  of  ac-  , -j 
tive  duty  with  tactical  units  on  October  I4th, 
were  commissioned  second  lieutenants  in  the  Air 
Reserve  and  placed  on  further  active  duty. 

Three  of  these  28  Cadets  passed  the  examination  i 
for  appointment  as  cor.anissicned  officers  in  the  < 
Air  Corps,  Fegular  Army. 

A total  of  33  officers  graduated  on  Jiine  30th 
from  the  Air  Corps  Technical  School,  Chanute 
Field,  111. , 3 of  them  pursuing  the  aerial 
photographic  course;  12,  Coinmunications;  and 
18,  Engineering. 

Colonel  Arnold  N.  Krogstad  assumed  comteand  of 
the  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  on  July  2nd,  relieving  Colonel 
Jacob  E.  Fickel,  who  was  assigned  as  Air  Offi- 
cer cf  the  9th  Corps  Area. 

Colonel  Harrison  H.C.  Richards,  Air  Corps, 
.ssigned  as  Chief  of  the  infenration  Divi- 
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sicn,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Coi^s, 

July  15,  1936,  vice  Colonel  John  D.  Eeardan,  as- 
signed as  Air  Corps  Procureuient  Planning  Repre- 
sentative, Nev;-  York  City. 

Colonel  Henry  B.  Clagett  assumed  command  of  ’ 
Self ridge  Field,  Mich. , on  August  27,  1936. 

The  commissioned  ranks  of  the  Air  Corps  were 
increased  on  Octoher  1,  1936,  to  the  extent  of 
5C  new  officers,  all  graduates  of  the  Air  Corps 
Training  Center,  who  were  appointed  tmder  the 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  August  30,  1935. 

Colonel  Davenport  Jolinson  assimied  command  of 
Hamilton  Field,  Ca.lif.  , on  November  19th,  suc- 
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ceeding  Colonel  Clarence  L.  Tinker,  transferred 
to  Washington,  D.  C. , for  duty  with  the  National 
Guard  Bureau. 

PURCHASE  OF  NEW  AIRPLAlffiS 

The  Secretary  of  War  announced  that  506  air- 
planes had  been  delivered  to  the  Arioy  Air  Corps 
hy  contractors  during  the  calendar  year  1936. 
This  is  the  largest  number  of  airpl.anes  which 
have  ever  been  delivered  during  any  year  since 
the  ad’nption  of  modern  all-metal  construction. 

During  the  calendar  year  1936,  announcements 
V7ere  niade  hy  the  War  Department  of  the  approval 
of  the  aivard  cf  the  following  contracts  for  new 
airplanes  for  the  Army  Air  Corps s 

June  16:  To  the  Seversky  Aircraft  Corporation 
®f  Farmingdal e , L.I.,  New  York,  for  77  single- 
seater  Pursuit  airplanes  and  cf  spare  parts 
equivalent  to  8 airplanes,  at  a total  cost  cf 
$1,636,250. 

July  23:  To  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  and  tiotor 
Csmpany,  Buffalo,  N.Y. , for  13  nev/  Attack 
lanes  (YA-18)  hi-motored,  at  a total  cost  cf 
1,259,235.  This  plane,  a dex’^elopment  over  the 
past  two  yeaxs  hy  the  Curtiss  Company  in  cooper- 
ation with  Air  Corps  engineers,  combined  very 
high  performance  with  long  raiige  and  improved 
safety  characteristics.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  only  two-engine  Attack  plane  in  the  -.vorld. 

July  28;  To  the  Stearman  Aircraft  Co. .Wichita, 
Kansas,  for  50  Prima.ry  Training  planes,  at  a 
t«tal  cost  of  $329,659. 

August  8;  To  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  and  Motor 
Company  for  three  high  performance  single-seat- 
er Pursuit  planes  of  a new  type,  to  be  kncwn 
as  the  YIP- 36. 

October  26;  To  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  , 
cf  Inglewood,  Calif. , for  117  Basic  Training 
planes  (single-engine  biplace  low-wing  mono- 
plane) , spare  parts,  etc.,  at  a total  cost  of 
$1,432,600. 

November  18:  To  North  American  Aviation, Inc.  , 
for  109  0-47A  Corps  and  Array  Observation  aii-- 
planes,  fend  spare  parts  equi\'alent  to  11  addi- 
tional planes,  at  a total  cost  of  $3,429,600. 

December  4:  To  the  Stearman  Aircraft  Company, 
ff'r  28  Primary  Training  airplanes  (PT-13A.)  wdth 
spare  parts,  at  a total  cost  cf  $146,720.25. 

This  biplane,  vdth  a two-place  tandem  arrange- 
ment, is  powered  wdth  a 7-cylino.er  air-^cooled 
Lycoming  engine  of  125  horsepower. 

Engines 

Jferch  11;  To  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Corpora- 
tion, Paterson,  N.J.  , for  512  nevr  aii’craft  en- 
gines, cf  which  432,  kncv.n  s.s  the  Wright 
"Cyclone"  R-1820-G,  9-cylinder,  air-cooled,  the 
rcEst  powerful  single-row  radieJ.  aircraft  engine 
in  the  world,  were  intended  for  installation  in 
new  Bombardment  planes,  while  the  remaining  80 
engines,  9-cylinder  Wright  "Vtoirlvdnd"  type, 
were  intend-ed  for  installation  in  new  Basic 
Training  nxDnoplanes.  Aimunt  of  contract, 
$3,850,000. 

Iferch  31:  To  the  Pratt  & Wnitney  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration for  200  new  P.-1535-13  air-cooled,  two- 
row  radial  type  ohginc-R,  at  a total  cost  of 
$1,877,030. 

August  3:  To  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Corpora- 
tion for  150  Wri^t  "Cyclone"  engines,  rated  at 
1,000  horsepower,  at  a total  cost  of  $1,327,190. 


Now  Airplanes 

H.P.  11140,  an  A.ct  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  Air  Corps,  approved 
June  24,  1936,  amended  the  Air  Corps  Act  of 
July  2,  1926,  by  increa.sing  the  authorization 
therein  of  1,800  serviceable  airplanes  to 
2, 320  girplanes. 


Illustrating  the  greatly  increased  cruising 
range  novr  possible  wdth  the  new  Northrop  Attack 
airplane,  Lieut.  Charles  B.  Overacker,  17th 
Attaclc  Group,  rmide  a non-stop  round  trip  from 
blarch  to  Hamilton  Field,  involving  a total  dis- 
tance of  814  miles,  in  5 hourd  and  35  minutes. 

DECOHATIONS  .AND  AUKEDS 

Decorations  and  a-zrords  made  d'oring  the  calen- 
dar year  1936  to  Air  Corps  personnel  for  heroic 
conduct  or  distinguished  service  in  connection 
with  flying  are  enumerated  below,  as  follows: 
Distingui shed  Flying  Cross? 

CaptairsAibert  W,  Stevens  and  Orvil  A. 

Anderson,  Air  Corps,  were  avzarded  the  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster  to  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for 
their  participation  in  the  National  Geographic  - 
Army  Air  Corps  Stra.tosphere  Flight,  which  start- 
ed from  the  vi.cirity  of  Rapid  City,  South 
Dalcota,  November  11,  1935,  d.uring  the  course  of 
which  the  balloon  asceiid-ed  to  72,395  feet,  the 
greatest  height  ever  attained  by  man.  Captain 
Stevens  ■^^as  the  conamander  and  scientific  obser- 
ver on  this  flight,  and  Captain  Ajiderson  the 
pilot  anO.  assistant  scientific  observer.  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  on  March  7,  1936,  ‘vxas  the  scene 
of  the  x''-esentation  of  this  deewratirn  to  Capt. 
Anderson  by  Brigadier  General  James  E.  Chaney, 
Coniaa.nding  General  of  the  Air  Corps  Training 
Center,  while  on  IvJay  12,  1936,  at  Wright  Field, 
Dayoon,  Ohio,  Major  General  William  E.  Cole, 
Commanding  General  ^f  the  5th  Corps  Area,  made 
the  presentation  of  the  decoration  to  Captain 
Stevens. 

The  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  was  posthumous- 
ly awarded  to  Magor  Hez  ivicClellan, -A-ir  Corps, 
for  ezetraordinary  achievement  as  commanding  offi 
cer  and  pil’it  on  a cross-country  flight  from 
Wp.shington,  D.C.  , t.-»  Nome,  Point  Barrow,  and 
other  Alo.skan  points  during  the  summer  of  1935. 

The  War  Department  announced  the  award  of  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  to  Captains  Frank  G. 
Irvin  and  John  3.  Griffith,  Ai.r  Corps,  for  hero- 
ism while  participating  in  an  aerial  flight  from 
Wright  Field,  Ohio,  to  Indianapolis,  Ind. , on 
July  22,  1936.  YTiile  making  a carbon  monoxide 
test  flight  of  a new  airplane  at  an  altitude  of 
2,000  feet,  the  engine  burst  into  flames.  The 
tv;o  officers,  vdthout  thought  nf  themselves,  di- 
rected the  crew  of  civilian  observers  to  jump 
vzith  their  parachutes,  and  then,  hy  using  fire 
extinguishers  aaid  switching  off  gas  ■'ra.lvss,  suc- 
ceeded in  extinguishing  the  fire,  thereby  pre- 
venting not  only  possible  loss  of  life  but  de- 
struction to  government  property  as  well. 

Announcement  m.-as  mede  by  the  War  Department  of  • 
the  avzard  of  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  to 
Brigadier  General  Henry  H.  Arnold,  Air  Corps, 
for  extra.ordinary  achievement  while  participat- 
ing in  an  aerial  flight  as  pilot  and  connanding 
officer  of  a squadron  of  ten  Bimibardment  air- 
planes from  Vfe^ington,  D.C.  , to  Fairbanks, 
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A?.rska,  and  re'-uin,  from  July  19,  1934,  to 
August  20,  1934. 

Four  memters  of  the  Air  Corps  were  av^arded 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  participat- 
ing in  an  errand  of  mercy  v;hich  was  instrument- 
al in  saving  the  lives  of  seven  men  who  were 
stranded  on  an  ice  floe  in  Cape  Cod  Bay.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  Yvinter  Test  ivianeuvers  in 
the  Bew  Snglc^nd  States,  Ma;jor  Barney  M.  Giles, 
of  Langley  Field,  accompanied  hy  2nd  Lieut. 

James  H.  Patrick,  Air  Deserve;  Staff  Sergeant 
Donald  E.  Hamlton  and  Corporal  Frank  3.  Connor, 
departed  shortly  after. midnight , February  10th, 
from  Concord,  F.H. , to  locate  seven  CCC  youths, 
irarconed  on  drifting  ice  off  their  Camp  at 
Brev/ster,  Ivlass.  lAjor  Giles  located  a tiny 
dot  on  the  ice  which  he  was  soon  able  to  iden- 
tify as  the  boys,  and  then  proceeded  to  circle 
the  floe  and  ra,dio  its  position  to  shore  par- 
ties and  Coast  Gioardsmen.  Airplanes  proiiiptly 
a-rrived  over  the  scene  and  dropped  food  and 
blankets  to  the  imperiled  youths. 

The  Soldier's  Medal 


The  Mackay  Trophy 

June  23,  133G,.  msrked'’bHe  23rd  annual  a’/jard 
of  the  Mackay  Trophy,  which  is  presented  to 


Air  Corps  officers  for  each  year's  most  out-  ^ 


The  Soldier's  Medal  was  presented  on  Api’il 
27,  1936,  to  Corporal  Clyde  E.  Gilmore,  44th 
Observation  Squadron,  Albrock  Field,  Canal  Zone, 
by  llajor  General  Lytle  Brown,  Department  Com- 
mander, for  heroism  in  saving  the  life  rf  a 
fellow  soldier,  whose  clothing  caught  fire 
from  a sudden  gasoline  blaze  in  a hanga.r.  Over- 
talcing  this  soldier,  who  v.as  running  from  the 
scene  of  the  fire,  Corporal  Gilmore  succeeded 
in  throwing  him  to  the  ground  and  removing  his  ' 
blazing  clothing.  i 

On  lvfe,y  12,  1936,  at  Wright  Field,  Da.yton,  j 
Ohio,  the  Soldier's  Medal  was  presented  by  I 

Ivla.jor  General  William  E.  Cole,  Commanding  Gen-  j 
eral  of  the  5th  Corps  Area,  to  Lieut.  L.F.  I 

Hanra,n,  Air  Coips,  for  valiant  rescue  work  per-  j 
formed  at  the  risk  of  his  ovn  life  upon  the  oc-  j 
casion  of  the  crash  of  the  Boeing  Bomber  at  j 

Wright  Field  during  a test  flight  in  October,  i 

1935,  and  v/hich  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  i 
pilot,  Ivlajor  Ployer  P.  Hill,  and  Mr,  Leslie  j 
Tower,  test  pilot  of  the  Boeing  Conp&ny.  j 

The  War  Department  armounced  the  award  of  the  : 
Soldier’s  Medal  to  Staff  Sergeant  Willie  D.  i 
Norris  and  Sergeant  Wayne  M.  Iviusser,  Air  Coips,  I 
for  heroism  displayed  at  Langley  Field,  Va. , i 
August  31,  1936.  During  the  installation  of 
time  fuzes  on  six  large  experimental  flares 
hanging  from  the  bomb  bay  racks  of  an  airplane 
and  T/ithdrawing  the  safetying  pins  from  them 
a noise,  diagnosed  as  the  time  fuze  functioning 
of  one  of  the  flares,  v/as  heard.  Sergeant 
Norris  held  a flashlight  while  Sergeant  Musser 
imlatched  the  ticking  flare  and  ran  with  it  in 
his  arms  towards  the  flying  field.  After  reach- 
ing a point  about  20  feet  from  the  bomb  bay, the 
flare  exploded,  shooting  the  burning  flare  back 
toward  the  airplane  under  the  left  wing  near 
the  fuselage,  where  the  intense  heat  ignited  the 
vdng.  In  his  attempt  to  escape  from  the  air- 
plane, the  pilot  sprained  his  ankle  and  Sergeant 
Musser,  seeing  his  plight,  assisted  in  carrying 
him  to  a place  of  safety.  The  heroic  and  time- 
ly actions  of  these  two  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers prevented  the  possible  loss  of  human  life 
and  undoubtedly  great  destruction  to  valuable 
government  property.  I 
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standing  flight  achievement.  The  recipients 
of  this  Trophy  for  1935  were  Mp.jor  Albert  W. 
Stevens  and  Captain  Orvil  A.  Anderson,  Air 
Corns,  for  their  stratosphere  flight  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1935. 

The  Cheney  Award 

Announcement  was  made  on  January  19,  1936, 
of  the  selection  of  1st  Lieut.  Eobert  K. 
Gievannoli,  Air  Corps,  for  the  Cheney  Award  for 
1955,  for  an  act  of  heroism  in  connection  with. 
the.  rescue  of  Ifejcr  Ployer  P.  Hill,  Air  Corps, 
and  Ivir.  Leslie  Tower,  civilian  test  pilot,  from 
a burning  experimental  bombing  plane  which 
crashed  during  a test  flight  at  Wright  Field, 
Ohio,  in  October,  1935.  Both  llajcr  Hill  and 
Ivir,  Tower  later  succumbed  to  their  injuries. 

Fate  was  also  unkind  to  the  hero  in  this  trage- 
dy when,  several  months  later,  Lieut.  Giovennoli 
lost  his  life  in  an  airplane  accident. 

■ The  Frank  Luke  Trophy 

The  American  Legion  r.f  Arizona,  on  September 
3rd,  presented  the  Frank  L-uke,  Jr.  , Memorial 
Trophy  to  the  79th  Pursuit  Squadron,  GHQ  Air 
Force,  for  maicing  the  highest  aggregate  score 
in  annual  gunnery  record  firing.  Three  six- 
plane  flights  of  the  79th  Squadron,  Banksdale 
Field,  La. , were  flnvm  to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  on 
September  2nd,  and  on  the  following  da,y  a.  de- 
monstration was  staged  of  Pursuit  maneuvers 
for  30  minutes  over  Phoenix.  Flowers  were' 
dropped  from  one  plane  on  the  Luke  Memoria,! 
Statue  in  front  of  the  State  Capitol.  The  fortf 
mal  presentation  cf  the  Luke  Trophy  yjs.s  made  t^ 
the  Squadron  by  Nir.  T.T.  Brooke',  Department 
CoiEmander  of  the  American  Legion,  assisted  by 
the  Governor  of  Arizona. 

The  Colombiaji  'Trophy 

The  Third  Attack  Group,  Barksdale  Field,  La., 
won  the  Colombian  Trophy  for  greater  safety 
in  flying  than  any  other  siiTiilcC.r  orgahizaAion 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps.  This  Trophy,  a gift  to 
the  Air  Corps  by  the  Eepublic  of  Colombia,  was 
presented  to  the  Group  \';ith  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies on  December  9th  by  Major  General  Fraik:  M. 
Andrews,  Commanding  General  of  the  GHQ  Air 
Force,  who  flew  to  Barksd-ale  Field  especially 
for  that  purpose. 

Commendation 


For  landing  a Martin  Bomber  with  three  -pas- 
sengers in  a small,  unprepared  space  near  Gila 
Bend,  Arizona,  with  exceptional  courage,  good 
judgment  eaid  piloting  skill,  on  June  10,  1936, 
2nd  Lieut.  Arno  H.  Luehman,  32iid  Bombardment 
Squadron,  Ivlarch  Field,  Calif.  , was  highly  com- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  the  Com- 
manding General  cf  the  GHQ  Air  Ft'rce,  and  other 
high  ranking  Air  Corps  officers. 


THE  WINTSE  TEST  immUVSBS 
Officers  a,iid  enlisted  men  from  Barksdale, 
Langley,  Mtchel  and  Selfridge  Fields,  organis- 
ed as  a provisional  group,  under  the  commnd 
o.f  Lijsut.  Colonel  Adlai  H.  Gilkeson,  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  8th  Pursuit  Group,  Langley  Fie, 
Va,  , v/ere  engaged  in  conducting  cold  xveather 
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tests  of  clothing  and  ■ equipment  in  the  New  Eng- 
land area. 

The  Group  was  composed  of  the  8th  Pursuit 
Group  Hqrs.  , Lcjigley  Field,  with  6 officers,  11 
enlisted  men  and  6 planes;  a Bomhardment  Squad- 
ron from  the  2nd  Bomhardment  Group,  L.angley 
Field,  Va.  , with  20  officers,  20  enlisted  men 
and  10  Iviartin  Bombers;  an  Attack  Squadron  from 
Barksdale  Field,  La. , with  20  officers,  20  en- 
listed men  and  20  Curtiss  Attack  planes;  one 
Pursuit  Snuadron  from  the  20th  Pursuit  Group, 
Barksdale  Field,  La. , with  20  officers  and  20 
Boeing  Pursuit  planes,  and  one  service  detach- 
ment each  from  Self  ridge,  Ifitchel  and  Lajigley 
Fields,  consisting  of  90  enlisted  men,  6 offi- 
cers and  6 Cargo  planes. 

The  locaJities  selected  as  bases  for  the  ex- 
ercises were  ivllitchel  Field,  N.Y.  ; Burlington, 

Vt. , and  Concord,  N.H.  Although  the  tactical 
sit'uations  were  made  secondary  to  the  testing 
of  clothing  and  equipment,  the  report  showed  a 
total  of  437  tactical  missions  accomplished  in 
1100  hours  of  flying  over  a.pproximately  150,000 
miles.  Adding  1500  hours  of  non- tactical  fly- 
ing (including  transport  movements,  movement  of 
units  getting  into  position  for  tactical  opera- 
tions and  staff  movements) , gives  a total  of 
2600  hours  flovn  over  approximately  300,000 
miles.  In  the .transport  flights,  numbering  100, 
no  accidents  of  any  description  were  encounter- 
ed, despite  landings  on  and  take-offs  from  ice 
and  snow^covered  rum'jays  by  pilots  ■unfamiliar 
with  cold  weather  operations.  In  the  2600 
hours  of  flying,  there  were  three  accidents, 
all  minor  in  character. 

The  airplanes  were  in  the  open  without  the 
facilities  and  protection  of  heated  hangars. 
Among  some  130  items  of  clothing  and  equipment 
tested  were  skis  for  Pursuit  and  Attack  planes, 
special  oil  for  machine  guns,  tents  Vidth  sleep- 
ing bags  and  pneumatic  mattresses,  flying  cloth- 
ing, engine  heaters,  covers  and  fire  pots  of 
varying  designs,  heaters  for  cabins  of  trans- 
port planes,  improved  priming  systems,  engine 
starting  accessories,  porta,ble  night  lighting 
equipment,  special  grades  of  oils  and  lubri- 
cants, etc. 

The  Maneuvers  were  conducted  from  February 
1st  to  15th,  and  involved  three  phases,  viz: 
attack  of  Bombardment  planes  on  Pursuit  and 
Attack  planes;  attack  of  Pursuit  by  Bombardment 
and  Attack  planes,  tivo  tactica.1  situations  but 
at  different  localities. 


TPAINING  AND  MAILEUYEES 
1st  Wing,  GHQ,  Air  Force: 

The  Is't  Wing  of  the  GHQ  Air  Force,  with  the 
exception  of  the  19th  Airship  Squadron  a,t 
Moffett  Field,  Calif.  , and  the  19th  Bomba-rdment 
Group,  March  Field,  Calif. , concentrated  at 
Muroc  Dry  Lakre  in  "bhe  Mojave  Desert  for  bombing 
and  gunnery  maneuvers  from  l\ferch  10th  to  20th. 
Participating  in  these  maneuvers  were  110  offi- 
cers and  700  enlisted  men,  utilizing  55  comba,t 
airplanes.  Concrete  bombs  were  tried  out  during 
■these  exercises  for  the  first  time  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Air  Corps.  These  weigh  exactly  the 
same  as  the  others  and  have  a reasonable  degree 
of  accuracy. 

In  the  Spring,  Squadrons  of  the  7th  Bombard- 
ment Groi:^,  Hamilton  Field,  Calif.  , began  tak- 


ing their  turn  in  two-week  periods  of  inten- 
sive training  at  Ivlather  Field,  Calif. 

The  31st  Bombardmient  Squadron  operated  in 
squadron  maneuvers  at  l/Iather  Field,  Iviay  1 to 
29,  1936. 

The  7th  Bombardment  Group,  on  July  17th, con- 
ducted a group  interception  of  a ship  at  sea. 

The  Transport  iffilGS  was  intercepted  an  hour 
and  seven  minutes  after  the  Group  left  the 
Golden  Gate. 

The  30th  Bombardment  Squadron  returned  to 
lvfei.rch  Field  on  October  13th,  after  ten  days  of 
naaneuvers  and  range  practice  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  off  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Bakersfield,  Calif.  , ■was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  greatest  series  of  Army  Air  Corps  maneuvers 
held  in  any  West  Coast  municipality  in  recent 
years.  The  34th  Attack  Squa,dron  from  IvJarch 
Field  was  the  first  omit  -bo  take  the  field  and 
■was  encamped  at  Bakersfield  from  October  21st 
to  28th,  followed  by  the  73rd  Attack  Squadmon, 
from  October  28th  to  November  4th,  and  the  95th 
Attack  Squadron  for  the  week  ending  November 
ilth.  The  entire  17th  Attack  Group,  consisting 
of  ctbout  50  officers,  200  enlisted  men  and  24 
of  the  newest  Northrop  Attack  planes,  ■was  en- 
canped  at  Bakersfield  from  November  Ilth  to 
18th,  the  missions  mainly  performed  being  those 
of  dispatching  Attack  planes  daily  to  the 
Muroc  Dry  Lake  for  bombing  and  g^cinnery  practice. 

Group  Itaneuvers  of  the  19th  Bombardment 
Group  (30th  and  32nd  Bombardment  Sq^uadrons , 38th 
Reconnaissance  Sq'ua.dron  and  23rd  Photo  Sec^bion) 
took  place  at  Bakersfield,  Calif, , between  Nov- 
ember 14th  and  21st,  when  40  officers  and  250 
enlisted  men  were  encamped  at  the  airport. 

The  9th  Bombardment  Squadron  returned  to 
Eamilton  Field  from  a most  successful  field  ex- 
ercise at  Stockton,  Calif.  Sixteen  officers, 

5 Flying  Cadets  and  96  enlisted  men  participat- 
ed, and  a week  of  perfect  weather  made  possible 
a diversified,  interesting  and  complete  train- 
ing maneuver.  , 

The  31st  Bombardment  Sq''aadron  returned  to 
Hamilton  Field,  Calif. , on  December  8th  after  a 
week's  stay  at  Fresno,  Calif.,  where  maneuvers 
were  conducted. 

The  88th  Reconnaissance  So^uadron  returned  to 
Hamilton  Field  from  a field  "exercise  at 
Redding,  Calif.  , seven  days  being  spent  in  the 
field,  of  which  three  were  used  for  search  a,nd 
patrol  missions  and  two  on  reconnaissance  and 
aerial  photographic  missions. 


2nd  Wing,  GHQ  Air  Force: 

I'rom  May  22nd  to  June  6th,  the  First  Pursuit 
Group,  Selfridge  Field,  Mich.,  vra-s  based  in  the 
area  of  Midland  - Bay  City  - Saginaw  and  Camp 
Skeel,  Oscoda,  Mich.  , for  the  purpose  of  parti- 
cipating in  group  maneuvers. 

During  the  participation  of  the  2nd  Bombard- 
ment Group  in  the  Second  Army  Lfeneuvers,  18 
B-lOB  airplanes  from  the  49th  and  96th  Bombard- 
ment Squadrons  executed  on  August  1st  a simu- 
lated bombing  assault  on  Chanute  Field,  111.  On 
August  2nd,  with  the  support  of  Attack  -units 
from  Barksdale  Field,  La.,  -fehe  Group "assaulted" 
the  enemy  ground  forces  a-b  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

On  the  night  of  August  7th,  a 3-plane  forma- 
tion from  the  49th  Bombardment  Squadron  made  an 
assa-ult  on  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 
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Oi'  Aij.' ’.ipt  9t’'i , a formtion  of  15  B-IQB  planes 
from  the  49 la  c.n,'  9c tb  Squadrciis  vjere  flovm.  to 
Selfridge  Field,  i/iich,  , for  an  aerial  review 
over  the  Allegan  Area  the  following  day.  Attack 
units  from  ’Barksdale  Field  ar.d  Pursuit  units 
from  Self ridge  Field  also  participated  in  this 
demonstration. 

Three  3-lOE  plrnes  from  the  96th  Squadron 
were  flo’//n  from  Langley  Field  on  August  13th  to 
stage  a night  attack  on  enemy  ground  forces  con- 
centrated in  the  Allegan  Area. 

The  last  iiiission  to  he  flown  in  connection 
with  the  Second.  Arr/y  llaneuvcrs  was  an  aerial 
review  over  the  Allegan  Area  on  August  20th. 

The  2nd  Bombardment  Group  furnished  10  B-lOB 
airplanes  for  this  review. 

The  Second  Borahardnent  Group  a.ctively  -^arti- 
cipa-ted  in  the  maneuvers  utilizing  the  fighting 
forces  of  hotli  the  Army  and  Na,vy,  held  off  the 
Virginiar-Carolina  coast,  which  cre-ated  natioi:ial 
interest.  The  use  of  Air  Corps  EcconhaiEsanae 
and  BorahardiiEnt  orgenizations  in  coast  defense 
tactics  wa.s  a unique  and  highly  enlightening 
experience  for  all  officers  and  enlisted  men 
concerned.  Daily  :nissions  viere  flown  cut  over 
the  ocean  for  distances  varying  frcEH  50  to  125 
miles,  which  flights  culminated  with  the  homh- 
ing  of  ta.rgets  towed  on  the  surfo.ce  "by  na.val 
vessels. 

A formation  of  four  A,- 8 Attack  planes  of  the 
37th  Attack  Squadron,  Langley  Field,  Va.  , par- 
ticipated in  the  Second  Aivry  Maneuvers  for  a 
period  of  three  days,  August  6th  - 8th. 

The  8th  Pursuit  Group  Headquarters,  Langley 
Field,  departed  August  I2th  for  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.  , to  engage  in  field  exercises  for  a period 
of  two  weeks,  using  the  new  P3-2A  airplanes. 


Group.  Daily  missions  took  the  Pursuj.ters  to|  ] 
several  cities  in  the  south,  among  themPensa- 
ccla,  Fla.,  ivjontgomery  and  Mobile,  Ala.  For  f ij 
the  most  pa,rt,  the  3rd  Attack  Group  simulatei 
the  enemy  forces  for  the  20th  Pursuit  Grown. 


3rd  ■Ting,  GHQ,  Air  Force: 

ouarterly  test’ of  the  90th  Attack  Squad- 
ron, BarksdaAe  Field,  La..  , with  full  field 
equipment,  ■'.■ms  conducted  from  April  6th  to  10th 
at  Natchitoches,  La. 

A flight  of  17  A-17  Atta,ck  planes  departed 
from  Barksdale  Field,  La. , August  1st,  for 
Selfridge  Field,  Mich.,  to  participate  in  the 
maneuvers  of  Ihe  Second  Arry. 

During  the  period  from  Sentemher  7th  to  12th, 
the  90th  Attack  Squadron,  BarksdeJe  Field,  La. , 
carried  out  snui\dron  field  exercises  a,t  Fort 
Crockett,  Tex-as.  Tvielve  A-17  Attack  nlanes 
were  flovm  in  these  exercises. 

The  20th  Pursuit  Group,  Barksdale  Field,  La.  , 
took  off  on  October  13th,  and  for  several  days 
staged  maneuvers  over  several  cities  in  Texa,s. 
The  79th  Pursuit  Squadron  was  based  at  Houston, 
the  77th  at  Beaumont  end  the  55th  at  Fort 
Crockett. 

The  77th  Pursuit  Squadron,  Barksdale  Field,,; 
conducted  interception  problems  at  Natchitoches 
La.  , for  t’ae  neriod  of  one  week. 

For  a period  of  five  days,  the  79th  Pursuit 
Squadron,  Barksdale  .Field,  La.  , occupied  the 
field  camp  at  the  Municipal  Airport  at 
Natchitoches, . La. , where  field  exercises  were 
conducted. 

The  period  between  October  26th  and  Novemher 
5th  found  the  20th  Pursuit  Group  (55th,  77th 
and  79th  Pursuit  Souadrons)  of  Barksdale  Field, 
at  the  Shushan  Airport,  Nev/  Orleans,  La.  , vrork- 
ing  interception  problems  with  the  3rd  Attack 


Other  Air  Corps  Org.anizationst 

i^he  TSth  ihirsuit  "Gi’oup , A1  brook  Field,  Garni 
Zone,  completed  its  annual  period  of  field 
training  rn  Merch  27th,  after  operating  for  K,., 
approximately  tvro  weeks  on  the  teiiporary  air-  {g;; 
drome  at  Aguadulce,  Panciima.  The  feature  of 
the  maneuvers  was  the  night  operations  from  2 
the  nev/ly  improvised  field  at  Aguadulce,  this  ; 
rmarking  t’ne  first  time  siich  operations  v/ere 
conouctod  in  the  Pancma  Canal  Department  frora'i 
auxiliary  fields,  ivbst  of  the  night  work  fellgfj 
to  the  25th  Bombard.aent  Squadron,  France 
Field,  which  cooperated  v/ith  the  Pursuit  Group| 
in  a number  of  mussions.  The  field  at  A] 

Aguadulce  VTe.s  lighted  by  kerosene  pots,  a.nd  b'. 
tvro  anti-aircrjif t seeirchlights  were  used  in 
lieu  of  floodlights.  The  planes  of  t’ne  loth  h] 
Pursuit  Group  were  flovm  a total  of  4G8  hours  };(i 
on  40  tactical  missions.  . 'I) 

Six  pilots  from  Brooks  Field,  Te:cas,  in  three 
0-43  planes,  participated  in  maneuvers  a.t  Fort’'' 
Leavenwortli,  Kansas,  Jtin.e  4th  to  19th,  and  at  ; , 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.  , from  June  20th  to  2’7th, 

Starting  June,  27th,  the  Air  Corps  took  a '^1 


hand  in  a five-day  "vrar”  which  constituted  the 


closing  exercises  of  the  gradua.ting  class  of 
the  Field  .Artillery , School  a,t  Fort  Sill,  0kla..J|i 
The  1st  Balloon  Souadron  and  Flight  E,  ISth 
Observation  Souovdron,  a-ssisted  by  three  A-17 
Attack  planes  from  Barksdale  ,Field,  La.  , and 
three  0-43  Observation  planes  from  Brooks  Fiel 
Texas,  perforrmed  photo.graphic  and,  visual  recon^ 
naissance  missions.  In  (addition,  the  Attaick  M 
planes  "strafed"  and  laid  smoke  screens  for  J 
the  further  education  of  the  student  officers.;^ 

A formation  of  eight  E-l.i2A  plrsnes  from  Ijiike  .v| 
Field,  T.K. , executed  on  September  7th  a sue- 
cessful  interception  mission  with  the  II.  S.  Army  f 
Transport  .REPUilLIC.  The  Transport  was  inter- 
cepted  while  approximately  175  miles  from 
Makapuu  Head,  equivalent  to  a half  d-ay’ s steam-^' 
ing.  The  interception  v/as  antually  effected  ||]i 
within  15  seconds  of  the  hour  scheduled. 

During  the  tra.iiiing  year  1936,  the  91st  Obser- 
vation Soucidron,  transferred  from  Crissy  Fields'll 
Calif.  , to  Forfc  Lev/is,  TIash.  , vdth  a daily  aver- 
age of  seven  planes  in  commission,  amassed  a ' | 
tota.l  of  5,398  aircraft  hours.  In  cooperationj| 
with  other  branches  of  the  .military  service,  v'jl 
a total  of  542  hours  vra,s  flown  and  331  hours  ofj 
night  flying  were  a,ccumi,3lated  between  foggy 
nights  at  Crissy  Field. 


M.4i'lEUY.?L;S  IN  COGPirdATION  WITH  OTHFP.  BFGdICIECS  ;'.S 
The  91st  Observed  ion  Souadron,  with  the  15th] 
Photo  Section  attached,  st-ationed  at  Crissy 
FielcJ,  Calif.,  completed  field  meneuver.s  v/ith 
the  Sixth  Brigade.  From  April  12th  to  ,29th, 
these  organizations  v/ere  encamped  at  the  ’Watson^ 
ville  Airport,  about  100  miles  south  of  San 
Francisco. 


June,  the  15th 


i 


Durin''  the  months  of  May  end 
Observation  So’Jadron,  Scott  Fi.e 
out  coouerative  missions  with  ether  brenchet 
the  Eegular  Army  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  , Fort, 
Sheridan,  111.  , and  Nlanitowoc,  Wisconsin, 
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Three  A-17  plenes  ef  the  13th  .itteicl:  Squadren, 
Ba,rksdale  Field,  , were  flcvm  cn  June  20th 
to  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  , v:hcre,  joined  "by  three 
0-43  planes  from  Brooks  Field,  Texas,  they  con- 
stituted the  "Red  Air  Force"  in  general  field, 
exercises  of  the  Field  Artillery  graduating 
class,  v/hich  extended  over  a period  of  4 days. 

Flight  A of  the  16th  Ohservation  ScJadron, 
Langley  Field,  Va. , anrived  at  Bulling  Field, 
D.C.  , Sept.  19th,  and  -was  enca.’tped  there  for 
three  weeks  while  perforrrdng  cooperative  mis- 
sions with  the  Infantry  from  Fort  George  Meade, 
Md.  , and  the  Field  Artillery  from  Fort  Hoyle, 

Md. 

The  63rd  Coast  Artillery  (Anti-Aircraft)  from 
Fort  Ma,cArthur,  Calif.  , conducted  searchlight 
practice  at  March  Field,  Calif.,  during  the 
latter  part  of  Septemher  and  first  half  of  Oc- 
tober. A plane  from  the  ISth  Bombardment  Group, 
March  Field,  v/as  used  in  the  nightly  problems. 

In  the  final,  or  record  problem  twelve  planes 
were  employed. 

Three  Bombardment  planes  were  flovm  from  Luke 
Field,  T.H. , to  Maui  on  September  23rd,  and  for 
two  days  a series  of  cooperative  missions  v/ere 
carried  out  in  connection  with  the  annual  en- 
campment of  the  299th  Regiment,  Hav/aii  Nat i( .1X11 
Guard. 

During  the  week  of  November  9th,  all  units  in 
Hav/aii  were  engaged  in  the  Hav/aiian  Department 
Military  Corapeti Lions,  an  annual  event  inaugu- 
rated in  1936  by  Major  General  Hugh  A.  Drum,  De- 
partment Commander.  The  18th  Composite  Wing, 
embracing  the  5th  Cemposite  Group  of  L'uke  Field 
and  the  18th  Rursuit  Group  cf  TVheeler  Field, 
participated  in  military  events  in  con^etition 
with  other  organizations  in  such  activities  as 
recruit  drill,  tent  pitching,  personal  appear- 
ance and  equipment  events,  and  events  for  motor 
transportation.  A number  cf  flying  events  by 
the  Air  Corps  was  staged. 

DE/DNSTRATIONS 

Coordination  of  the  Attack  Aviation  course  at 
the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  with  the  present 
work  carried  on  by  the  Third  Attack  Group  itfa.s 
effected  in  part  by  a demonstration  at  Max’/ell 
Field,  Ala. , on  January  27th,  vhen  nine  A-12 
p^l^es  cf  the  8th  Attack  Squadron,  commanded  by 
Major  Lester  J.  Maitland,  were  utilized  in  a. 
simulated  attack  on  an  enemy  alrdroiiie  through 
the  spraying  of  ch.emicals  and  the  drouping  of 
parachute  bombs. 

^Personnel  of  Bolling  Field,  D.C. , took  an  ac- 
tive part  on  April  6th  in  the  Army  Day  parade 
in  Washington.  A P-26  airplane,  nxunted  on  a. 
flat  trailer  trimmed  with  Cotps  colors  and  sur- 
rounded by  a marching  squad  cf  soldiers,  made 
an  impressive  float. 

On  Army  Day,  a two-flight  format  ion  from 
Barksdale  Field,  La.  , flew  ever  the  city  cf 
Shreveport  for  an  extended  period,  dropping 
parachute  flares  well  away  from  the  danger 
areas  but  visible  from  any'Ahere  in  the  city. 
Continuous  communication  between  the  planes  and 
two  Shreveport  radio  stations  was  broadcast. 

Albrook  Field,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  wa,3  the 
scene  on  April  ^id  of  the  largest  review  in  the 
history  of  the  Panaica  Canal  Department,  Approxi- 
mately  11,000  troops,  all  available  motor  trsns- 


'portatipn  and  airplanes  v;ere  utilized.  The  re- 
vievr  was  received  by  Hon.  Harry  H.  Woodriu", 
then  Assistant  Secretary  cf  War,  at  that  tixne 
in  Panama  making  an  extensive  inspection  of  the 
Canal  Zssne  a:id.  its  installations.  In  the 
aerial  review  were  the  new  B-10  Bombers  v/hich 
on  the  preceding  day,  led  by  Lieut,  Colonel 
Charles  B.  Oldfield,  ho.d  completed  the  ferry 
flight  from  Langley  Field,  Va..  to  France  Field, 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

On.  April  24th,  nine  Pursuit  and  nine  Bombard- 
ment planes  from  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  were  flcvm 
on  a training  maneuver  involving  the  intercep- 
tion of  Bombing  planes  by  a Pursuit  fonriation. 
This  immeuver  was  held  at  the  same  time  a four- 
mdle  long  "Battle  of  Flowers"  pomade,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  .snniversamv  of  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  began  to  v/ea.ve  through 
the  streets  of  San  .Antonio. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Region  Junior  Birrlmen 
of  America  visited  Hamilton  Field,  Calif.  , on 
ivlf.y  24th.  The  youngsters  brought  a,long  a .sun- 
j dry  collection  of  model  airplanes  which  they 
; flight-tested  at  the  field.  For  the  benefit  of 
I the  young  visiters,  the  various  squadrons  a.t 
the  field  demonstrated  tactical  and  training 
mianeuvers. 

Airplanes  cf  the  Third  Wing,  Barksdale  Field, 
comprising  19  Pursuit  and  17  Attack,  were  flown 
on  June  6th  to  Dellas,  Texas,  where  an  aerial 
eidribition  was  staged  at  the  official  opening 
of  the  Texas  Centennial  Exposition, 
i Sitf  A- 8 Attack  planes  from  the  37th  Attack 
Squadron,  Langley  Field,  Va.  , were  e:m)lo;/ed  in 
an  attack  demonstration  at  Edgewood  Arsonal, 

Ivld.  , for  the  gra.dua.ting-  classes  of  the  Cherrical 
Warfare  School.  The  37th  also  gave  a.  demon- 
stration of  g-round  strafing  before  students  of 
the  Army  War  College,  Washington,  D.C. 

Langle.y  Field  adrmen  riddled  "enemy"  targets 
on  Plum  Tree  Island  bombing  range  in  an  uncaimy 
exhibition  of  marksmanship  w'hich  captured  the 
imagination  of  120  graduates  cf  the  Aimy  War 
College  1935-1936  Class,  and  a hundred  or  so 
I spectators  lining  the  beach.  Forty- three  air- 
! planes  (l9  Ecrabardjijent , r 18  Pursuit  and  3 Attack) 

I took  part  in  the  big  aerial  show.  For  a little 
over  an  hour  the  airmen  gave  ejdiibitions  of  for- 
m/j-ticn  flying,  lon'.-range  g’jnnery,  tov/-target 
gunnery,  machine  g’.in  ettacio  on  a.  water  tai’get 
and  bombing  frem  high  altitudes. 

The  Second  Bombardment  Group,  Langley  Field, 
Va.  , staged  the  largost  bombing  dc-vonstration 
in  the  histoip’’  of  the  Air  Ci'.rp.s,  v/hen  18  3-lOB 
airplanes,  each  carrying  six  iOO-pound  deiroli- 
i ticn  bombs , one  half  cf  them  instantaneous 
fuzes  and  the  remainder  delay  fuzes,  made  an 
attack  on  a target  and  dropped  all  bombs  at 
one  time  on  a signal  from  the  leader.  Immedi- 
ately follov.dng  the  18  planes,  three  B-108*s, 
j eacn  ca,rrying  three  300-pound  demolition  bombs, 
j bombed  the  same  target  in  salvo, 
j Scott  Field,  Belleville,  111.,  was  the  scene 
of  a Field  Day  on  Flag  Day,  June  14th,  the 
{field  being  turned  over  to  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Legion  of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  Vari- 
ous athletic  events,  competitions  betw^een  drill 
tea:.es  and  bugle  corps,  flying  of  rcodel  air- 
planes, and  a demrnstraticn  by  12  P-2S  Pursuit 
planes  from  Selfridge  Field iViich.  , were  the 
outstandin,g  features  of  the  day.  Arproximately 
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25, '>00  p<50ple  vove  present  at  the  field. 

A dail^^  feature  at  the  xJational  Air  Haces  at 
Loe  Angeles,  Calif.  , Sept.  4th  to  7tli,  wa.s  a 
denxinstration  hy  a squadron  of  A-17  Attack 
planes  from  lAarch  and  Barksdale  Fields  of  va.ri- 
ous  types  sf  a,tt<ack  and  slic'n  forrmtions. 
Eighteen  pilots  took  par’t  in  the  svrooping  low 
maneuvers  and  novel tj'’  forimtions  depicting  the 
letters  'L"  and  "A”  which  passed  over  the  sky- 
turned  faces  of  consistently  record-hreaking 
crowds  of  spectators.  The  Boces  proved  to  he 
the  greatest  held  since  their  inception,  at- 
tracting a daily  attendance  of  approximately 
80,000,  or  320,000  for  the  four  days. 

The  0<Dth  Attack  Squadron,  Barksdale  Field, 

La.  , dispatched  on  June  17th  a flight  of  three 
A-12  planes  to  iArxwell  Field,  Ala.  , from  vhich 
place  they  operated  in  an  attack  on  ground 
troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  , 
using  machine  gnns  (simulated)  and  mustard  gas 
(actual  lime  Wc.ter  sprayed  from  two  18-gollon 
tanks  in  each  airplane) . 

An  aerial  demonstration  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. , 
for  the  benefit  of  the  senior  class  of  the  U. S. 
ihlitary  Acaderry  vnxs  participated  in  hy  the 
20th  Bomhardiaent  and  37th  Attack  Squadrons  from 
Langley  Field,  Va.  , and  the  13th  Attack  and 
79th  Pursuit  Scuid  rons  from  Barksdale  Field, La. 

Brigadier  General  Halstead,  Pacific  Sector 
Comimnder,  and  Brigadier  General  George  E. Brett, 
19th  Vving  Comnander,  witnessed  an  aerial  review 
at  Alhrook  Field,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  on  August 
29th.  The  entire  Pursuit  strength  of  the 
Isthmus,  plus  0-19  planes  of  the  44th  Ohserva- 
tion  Squadron,  participated. 

The  air  demonstration  given  hy  the  GEQ  Air 
F^rce  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  on  September 
25th,  under  the  direction  of  Brig.  General  H.C. 
Pratt,  Commander  of  the  2nd  Wing,  w’as  witnessed 
hy  approximately  10,000  spectators.  The  pa-rti- 
cipating  organiza,tions  v/ere  the  49 th  Bombard- 
ment, 17th  Pursuit  and  90th  Attack  Squadrons, 
from  Langley,  Selfridge  and  Barksdale  Fields, 
respectively. 

About  2,000  Kiwanians  from  the  California- 
Eevada  District  visited  March  Field,  Calif. , 
October  8th,  and  witnessed  a demonstration  of 
air  maneuvers,  parachute  bomb  dropping,  ground 
strafing,  etc. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  17th,  the  First 
Pursuit  Group,  Self ridge  Field,  Mich. , conduct- 
ed the  12th  running  of  the  iVlitchell  Trophy  Pace. 
Unfavorable  wecofher  kept  the  attendance  do'vn  to 
approximately  20,000  spectators.  The  winner  of 
the  Eace,  1st  Lieut.  John  Ivi.  Sterling,  Air 
Corps,  attained  an  average  speed  of  217.546 
miles  per  hour,  brealcing  all  previous  speed 
records  for  this  event.  A number  nf  other 
racing  events  wrere  held  during  the  afternoon, 
also  acrobatic  competitions,  an  attack  demon- 
stration, balloon  bursting  by  two  P-26  planes, 
formation  flying,  etc. 

Nine  lfe,rtin  Bombers  of  the  19th  Bombardment 
Group,  March  Field,  Calif. , on  November  14th, 
swooped  over  a target  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
Utah,  in  one  of  the  most  spectacular  demonstra- 
tions of  modern  Army  bombing  technique  ever 
seen  in  the  far  west. 

The  Headquarters  of  the  GHQ  Air  Force, Langley 
Field,  Va.  , was  represented  at  the  All  Arrerican 
Air  Maneuvers  at  Miami,  Fla.  , in  December,  by  a. 


delegation  of  four  Langley  Field  officers,  who 
flevr  to  Miarei  to  act  &s  observers  at  the  Meet, 

FLYING  insSIONS  OF  IKERCY  ®l 

The  49th  Bombardment  Squadron,  Langley  Field, 
on  February  10th  and  11th,  dropped  packages  of 
food  to  the  inliabitants  of  Tangier  and  S?rrith 
Islands  vlio  were  facing  starvation  due  to  heavy 
ice  floes  in  ChesapeaJee  Bay  which  prevented  any 
assistance  from  reaching  them  by  water.  Five 
- trips  ivere  mahe  and  a total  of  approxiirately 
5,000  pounds  of  ford  was  dropped. 

During  the  flood  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  , 
in  March,  the  2nd  Bombardment  Group,  Langley 
Field,  performed  relief  missions  by  dropping 
food  and  other  supplies  to  isolated  communities. 

Eescue  missions  vrere  performed  by  Selfridge 
■Field  pilots  on  May  27th  and  28th  in  an  attempt 
to  locate  on  Lake  St*  Clair  beating  parties  re- 
ported missing.  Typ  boats  wrere  sighted,  one 
overturned  with  a lone  survivor  clinging  to  it, 
and  the  other  bca.t  traveling  in  circles  at  full 
throttle  with  no  one  aboard.  The  nearest  shore 
station  xvas  radioed  the  location  of  the  over- 
turned craft  and  a boat  was  sent  out  to  the 
rescue. ' 

Two  mercy  flights  were  made  on  July  15th  in 
the  Transport  C-15  hosoital  ship  from  Kelly 
Field,  Texas.  .After  picking  up  at  Dallas,  Tex., 
a Field  Artillery  soldier  stricken  with  appen- 
dicitis and  transporting  him  to  the  Fort  Sam 
Houston  Hospital,  this  plane  later  thab  day  was 
flovm  to  Alice  , Texas,  where  a CCC  youth, 
severely  injured  in  cin  auto  truck  accident, was 
picked  up  and  also  transported  to  the  Fort  Sffflt 
Houston  hospital, 

Planes  of  the  18th  Pursuit  Group,  "ilheeler 
Field,  T.H. , transported  two  appendicitis  cases 
from  the  Kilauea  Mlitary  Camp  '^n  Hawaii  to  the 
Triplsr  General  Hospital.  On  August  23rd,  dur- 
ing the  Hawaiian  National  Guard  encampment,  an 
A-12  Att.ack  plane  vv^as  dispatched  vdth  life 
jackets  in  the  endeavor  to  rescue  three  men  who 
were  washed  out  to  sea  by  the  current.  Two  of 
the  men  reached  the  shore  safely,  but  the  third 
drot/m.ed  before  the  plane  reached  the  scene. 

Colonel  N.W.  Carpianole,  Military  Attache  to 
Central  America,  stationed  at  San  Jose,  Costa 
Pica,  required  an  immodiate  operation.  Good 
hospital  f.acilities  being  in  Panama,  a Bellanca 
Transport  plane  was  flovm  to  San  Jose  and  the 
patient  -was  transported  to  the  Go r gas  Hospital 
where  a successful  operation  was  performed. 

During  the  last  typhoon  in  the  Philippines, 
a motorized  ba.ttery  of  Field  Artillery  v;as  :m- 
rooned  on  a sand  bar  in  the  middle  of  the 
Bamban  Eiver  when  half  way  across.  A sudden 
rise  ci  water  prevented  progress  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  in  their  two  days'  isolation  two 
pilots  of  the  3rd  Pursuit  Squadron,  Clark 
Field,  P.I.,  made  several  flights  to  the  sand 
bar  and  dropped,  food  and  medical  supplies  to 
the  Artillerymen. 


ASEIAL  PHOTOGa'ff’HY 

The  21st  Photo  Section,  Scott  Field,  111. .de- 
livered to  the  Fort  Eiley  Ca.valry  School  copi^,,  I 
of  a large  mosaic  covei'ing  560  square  miles  c:^  ! 
territory  in  the  .Fort  Eiley  region.  Many  weeks 
were  spent  by  the  personnel  of  this  organization 
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in  assembling  this  large  photographic  irrsaic. 

Ivlaster  Sergeant  Joe  M.  Cates,  8th  Photo  Sec.  , 
Mitchel  Field,  W.Y. , established  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a record  in  aerial  photography 
when  he  secured  530  vertical  aerial  photographs 
in  an  hour  and  28  minutes  during  a cooperative 
photographic  mission  along  the  Wev/  Jersey  coast 
line  for  the  Beeich  Erosion  Board.  Captain  P.T. 
Cullen  piloted  the  plane. 

Of  two  photographic  missions  in  the  Pugeb 
Sound  area  assigned  to  the  15th  Photo  Section 
of  Crissy  Field, , Calif . , one  in  cooperation 
with  the  20th  Engineers  was  a large  mapping  pro- 
ject covering  ten  15-minute  qmdrangles  and  ty- 
ing together  several  projects  v/hich  had  been 
completed  in  the  past.  The  other  project  was 
the  laying  of  a tactical  map  over  an  area  adja- 
cent to  Fort  Levris,  'fesh.  , embracing  36,000 
square  miles. 

On  July  3rd,  Lieut.  Charles  Densford  and 
Staff  Sgt.  Coy,  of  Kelly  Field,  took  50  expos- 
ures of  Texas  floods  for  Congressional  use. 

Luring  the  Second  Army  Maneuvers  in  the 
Allegan  County,  Mich.  , area  in  August,  the 
21st  Phots  Section,  Scott  Field,  111.  , made 
photographic  records  of  all  troop  movements, 
mosaic  maps,  and  performed  all  other  necessary 


FLOODS  AED  STOEMS 

Flood  waters  of  the  Potomac  Hiver  completely 
inundated  Belling  Field,  D.C. , necessitating 
the  evacuation  of  the  field  on  iViarch  18th,  the 
removal  of  all  Air  Corps  equipment,  and  the 
abandonnent  of  officers  and  ncncorrmissioned  of- 
ficers' quarters  on  the  field.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  morning  of  Inarch  21st  that  the  water 
receded  enough  to  permit  the  troops  to  return 
to  the  field  and  begin  the  work  of  cleaning 
up  buildings  which  had  been  flooded. 

The  Air  Corps  bombing  and  gunnery  range  at 
Valparaiso,  Fla.  , was  visited  by  a violent  hur- 
ricane on  the  night  of  July  30-31.  The  strenu- 
ous efforts  of  Air  Corps  personnel  in  bracing 
certain  buildings,  removing  fallen  trees  and 
electrical  v/iring  aided  materially  in  reducing 
to  a minimum  the  damage  caused  by  the  storm. 
Civilianscamping  in  dangerous  localities  vrere 
rescued  and  brought  to  places  of  safety. 


work. 


On  22  flight 


missions,  covering  41:15 


hours'  flying  time,  829  negatives  were  made, 
from  which  2731  prints  were  taken.  Fifteen 
small  mosaics  ■were  assembled  for  the  use  of  ^ 
■umpires  assigned  to  these  maneuvers.  Photo-  i 
graphs  vrere  made  with  excellent  results  under  : 
all  conditions,  including  complete  overcast  sky; 
and  heavy  haze.  Vertical  photographs  were  made  ! 
at  altitudes  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet  with  | 
both  clear  and  overcast  sky.  Obliaue  uhotegraphq 
*nye,ruade  fren  2^000  to  3,500  feet  on  clear  | 
days,  and  at  1,000  feet  and  lower  when  the  ceil-i 
ing  ■was  low.  Lieut.  Kurt  M.  Landon  and.  Master  | 
Sergeant  N.K.  Loupos  photographed  400  sq^uare 
miles  in  the  Allegan  County  area.  j 

The  2nd  Photo  Section,  Langley  Field,  made  a j 
photographic  rnnsaic  of  Fort  Meade,  Md. , covering  l 
36  sqTuare  miles,  for  lithographic  reproduction,  j 
The  Photographic  Section  at  Bolling  Field,  j 
D.C.  , completed  an  aerial  mosaic  man  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  vicinity.  Assembled 
in  the  form  of  a circle,  it  includ.ed  all  the 
territory  within  a radius  of  18  miles  from  the 
Post  Office  building.  This  unit  also  photo- 
graphed the  Susquehanna  River  basin  for  use  in 
flood  control  developments. 

Proceeding  to  Northern  Kew  lifexico,  a pilot 
and  photographer  of  the  1st  Photo  Section, Kelly 
Field,  took:  aerial  photographs  of  the  progress 
of  the  Conches  Dam  on  the  Forth  Canadian  River, 
also  the  terrain  in  that  vicinity.  Approximate- 
ly eight  square  miles  were  covered  by  43  ver- 
tical photographs.  Sixty-two  oblique  photo- 
graphs were  also  taken. 


MISCELLAIIEOUS  ITHvIS 

A new  non-stop  distance  record  for  ai^nphibian 
planes  ■wa.s  made  by  Ifejor  General  Frank  M. 
Andrev/s,  Comjmanding  General  of  the  GHQ  Air 
Force,  on  June  29th.  Pie  was  accompanied  by 
Major  General  Frank  E.  McCoy,  Second  Cores 
Area  Cp'.nrander ; Major  John  F.  VGuiteley,  co- 
pilot; 1st  Lieuts.  Hugh  F.  McCaffery  eind  Joseph 
A.  Miller,  navigators,  Corporal  John  McKenna, 
Privates  Ralph  A,  Minor  and  Cliarles  J. Archer. 
Flying  in  the  Douglas  OA-5,  the  distance  of 
1425  miles  from  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  to 
Langley  Field,  Va.  , was  covered  in  11  ho^urs 
and  9 minutes. 


Of  the  total  of  117  world's  aeronautical 
records,  listed  by  the  Bulletin  ^f  the  Federa- 
tion Aeronqutique  Internationale  as  of  January 
1,  1936,  France  was  credited  with  37  of  these 
records;  the  United  States  T.dth  36;  Italy,  27; 
Germany  and  Poland,  8 each;  and  Great  Britain, 
1.  On  July  1,  1936,  American  aviators,  ■with 
49  world's  records  ■to  their  credit,  led  all 
other  nations  in  this  respect. 

The  aeronautical  display  of  the  Army  Air 
Corps  at  the  Great  Lakes  Exoosition  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  -ivas  made  up  of  specially  selected 
items  representing  the  very  latest  as  well  as 
seme  of  the  earliest  types  of  equipment  used 
by  the  Air  Corps. 


CHAl'TGES  OF  STATIOF 

The  91st  Observation  Souadron  and  the  15th 
Photo  Section,  occ^upants  of  Crissy  Field,  Pre- 
sidio of  San  Francisco,  Calif.  , since  the  es- 


■ During  the  period  between  July  24th  and 
August  27th,  Major  General  Oscar  Westover, 

Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  made  a jrour  of  inspec- 
tion v^hich  embraced  practically  every  Air  Corps 
station  vdthin  the  continental  limits  of  ■fch.e 
United  States.  He  also  visited  and  inspected 
some  of  the  forermst  aircraft  factories  in  tiie 
United  States. 


Memory  of  an  Aray  flyer  who  was  killed  at 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  18  years  ago,  was  honored 
at  March  Field,  Calif.,  on  August  9th,  when  a 
bronze  plaque,  dedicated  to  Lieut.  Pe;;^on  C. 


tablishment  of  that  field  in  1919,  were  in  June  Llarch,  Jr.,  was  unveiled  at  the  San  Diego  high- 
transferred  to  their  new  home  at  Fort  Lewis,  I way  entrance  to  March  Field  amidst  appropriate 
Washington,  over  900  miles  from  San  Francisco,  j but  simple  ceremonies.  About  400  civilians 

I and  1300  soldiers  attended  the  ceremony. 
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The  arintia.l  Six?:ineGrinfr  ent^  Conference  j 

’ms  held  at  the  Ll^^teriel  Division,  '’'Jright  Field,' 
Ohio,  October  5tli  to  9th,  and  was  attended  by  a j 
representative  gi’cnp  of  officers  whose  duties  | 
are  connected  mth  engineering  and  supply  imt-  j 
ters  relating  to  the  Air  Corps.  j 


EFSKRVE  ThAINING 

Twenty-one  .Reserve  officers  reported  at 
Langley  Field  cn  July  19th  for  two  weeks'  active 
duty,  17  being  assigned  to  the  20th  Boabardment 
Sqnadron  and  4 to  the  Bth  Pursuit  Gro’up. 

Cn  July  19th,  53  Air  Reserve  officers  began  a 
twe-week  -period  of  active  duty  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

The  period,  from  August  2nd  to  15th  at  the  . 
M'anicipal  Airport, Oakland, Calif*  , ms  devoted  to 
training  of  12  Reserve  officers  from  the  316th 
Observation  Sauadron  and  4 Reserve  officers 
from  the  381st  Service  Squadron, attached.  From 
Augnist  16th  to  29th,  training  v/as  conducted  for 
11  Reserve  officers  from  the  367th  Observation 
Squadron  and  4 Reserve  officer^  attached. 

The  Air  Gorins  Reserve  of  the  7th  Corps  Area 
completed  two  excellent  summer  training  camps, 
both  at  Carrp  Ripley,  Llinn.  , the  first  from 
August  23rd.  to  September  5th,  and  the  second 
frirn  September  6th  to  19th.  Over  751  hours 
were  flown  during  the  two  training  carps. 


LONG  DI.srADCE  FLIGHTS 

The  largest  mass  flight  of  U.  S.  Amy  planes 
made  to  a possession  beyond  the  continental 
limits  of  this  country  was  completed  on  Febru- 
ary 2Sth,  wdth  the  arrivs.l  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  of  13  P-12  and  11  B-6  airplanes.  These 
planes,  used  hy  Air  Corps  organizations  at 
Langley  Field,  and  transferred  to  Panama  to  re- 
place unserviceable  aircraft,  were  ferried  by 
Air  Corps  pilots  on  duty  in  the  Pfxnama  Canal 
Department.  Leaving  Langley  Field,  cn  February 
llth,  the  flight  proceeded  via,  Atlanta,  Ga.  , to 
the  San  Antonio  Air  Depot  for  mechanical  check- 
up of  the  planes.  Taking  off  from  San  Antonio 
on  February  21st,  the  flight  proceeded  to  des- 
tination via  Broivnsville , Texas",  Tanpico  and 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico;  Guatemala  City,  Guaterncala; 
Managua,  ITicaragua,  and  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Charles  T.  Phillips  ms  flight 
leader  of  the  Pursuit  contingent  and  Lieut. 
Colonel  Junius  K.  Houghton  of  the  Bomhardment. 

Piloting  three  new  PE- 2A  planes , Lieut.  Col. 
Ralph  Royce,  blajor  Alfred  E.  Kessler  and  Capt. 
Robert  C.  Oliver  flew  from  the  plant  of  the 
Consolidated  Aircraft  Co. , San  Diego, Calif. , to 
Self ridge  Field  in  13  hours  and  10  minutes  of 
ac  t ual  f 1 y i ng  t ime . 

ivlajor  Ira  C.  Baker,  Air  Corps,  piloting  a 
single-seater  Pui’suit  plane,  landed  at  Los 
Angeles,  CaJif.  , June  7th, foil ov/ing  a flight  I 
started  June  3rd  from  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. , dur- 
ing which  he  relied  solely  on  the  instruments 
in  the  plane  to  guide  him  to  his  destination. 
Owing  to  the  limited  gasoline  supply  of  the 
small  Purs'oit  plane,  the  flight  was  rrnde  in 
easy  stages,  i^fe-jor  W.E.  Kepner,  in  another 
Pursuit  plane,  served  as  a convey  to  avert  any 
mishaps. 

Three  airplanes  of  the  2nd  Observation  Squad- 
ron, Nichols  Field,  P.I.,  were  flov/n  on  a 450- 
mile  mission, during  which  landings  were  made  on 
several  islands  of  the  Phili-npine  Archipelago. 
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Several  extended  cross-country  flights  in 
formation  were  performed  by  the  20th  Pursuit  w 
Group  during  June.  Fourteen  planes  of  the 
56th  Sqiqadron  were  flovm  to  Little  Falls, tlirm,  , i 
on  June  I9th;  12  planes  of  the  79th  Squadron 
to  Denver,  Colo.  , on  June  27th,  and  12  planes 
of  the  77th  Squadron  to  Dayton,  Ohio, June  23th. 

In  7 hours  and  45  minutes,  five  Northrop 
Attack  planes  from  I4arch  Field,  Calif.  , com- 
pleted a flight  to  Kelly  Field  on  August  21st 
in  what  -was  purported  to  be  the  longest  mili- 
tary non-stop  fomation  flight  on  record.  The 
flight  v/as  designed  to  test  the  gas  and  oil 
consumption  of  the  new  Attack  planes  assigned 
to  the  73rd  Attack  Squadron.  An  average  speed: 
of  148. 2 miles  per  hour  was  reported  for  the 
trip. 

A flight  of  eight  A-17  Attack  planes  from 
Barksdale  Field  departed  on  September  1st  to 
participate  in  the  National  Air  Races  at  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  Stops  were  made  at  Ivlidland  and] 
El  Paso  . Texas,  enroute.  The  total  flying  time 
of  the  flight  at  the  Paces  was  71  hours  and 
5 minutes. 

On  November  15th,  the  21st  Reconnaissance 
Soi^adron,  Langley  Field,  Va.  , conpleted  a most 
interesting  and  instructive  flight  in  a Douglas 
OA-5  plane,  to  Panana.  Only  456  of  the  total 
distance  of  3890  miles  was  over  land,  ivlian'ji,  ./ 
Fla.  , vras  the  only  intermediate  stop  both  vra.ysf‘ 

Testing  long  non-stop  flights  through  the 
sub- stratosphere,  ten  speedy  ?urs\iit  planes 
from  Barksdale  Field  landed  at  Kelly  Field  on 
December  12th,  after  a 3S0-m.il e aerial  jo’urnejj 
which  required  2 hours  and  15  minutes. 

Five  B-lOB  planes  of  the  7th  Observation 
Squadron,  France  Field,  Panama,  took  off  on 
December  14th  on  a good  w'ill  flight  to  Bogota, 'i 
Colombia.  A stop  vras  made  at  ifedellin,  Colom-'j 
bia,  416  miles  from  Psnama,  where  the  planes 
were  refueled  and  the  flight  personnel  Y/ere 
greeted  by  high  officials  of  the  town.  At 
Bogota  the  flight  Yra.s  7/elcomed  and  enterta,inedl 
by  high  officials  of  the  Colombian  government 
Starting  '*n  the  return  flight  cn  December  17th'J' 
the  flight  personnel  remained  overnight  ab 
Cali,  Colombia,  vrhere  the  primary  military  andj 
flying  school  is  located, and  left  on  the  .morn- 
ing of  the  18th  for  a direct  flight  of  365 
miles  to  France  Field,  which  was  accomplished 
in  2 hours  and.  20  minutes. 

A ferry  flight  of  three  planes  (a  Bellanca 
C-27  and  2 Douglas  Amphibians)  mth  Brigadier  i 
General  George  H,  Brett  in  coiimand,  arrived  in' 
Panaiaa  on  December  20th.  The  flight  took  off 
from  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  on  December  17th, 
and  made  stops  at  Minatitlan,  Taiipico  and. Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico;  Guatemala  City,  C’catenala;  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  and  itonagua,  Nicara.[7ua. 

The  Third  Pursuit  Squadron,  Clark  Field,  R.I‘)r 
completed  a cross-country  flight  to  t.he  Southern; 
Islands  of  Lejbe,  Cebu,  Bohol,  lbLnda.nao,  Jolo,  .. 
Masbate,  Negros,  Mindoro  and  Panay.  Approxnmte 
ly  25  landing  fields  were  visited  durin.;,  the 
5-day  trip,  and  all  were  foumd  generally  to  be 
in  good  condition. 


ALTITUDE  FLIGHTS 

Individual  and  formation  altitude  nerfor’mance] 
flights  were  accc.mplished  by  the  35t.h  Pursuit 
Squadron,  Langley  Field,  Janirar’y  20-26.  Fcma.- 
tions  were  operated  above  20,000  feet  to  fa,mdl-i 
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iarize  pilots  with  high  altitude  conditions  and 
the  use  of  oxygen  eouipment. 

Flights  for  the  purpose  of  recording  measure- 
ments of  cosmic  ra3''  intensities  were  mado  at 
Bolling  Field,  B.C. , December  21st  and  22nd,  in 
a C-8  photographic  plane,  observations  being 
conducted  at  altitudes  of  10,000,  15,000  and 
20,000  feet. 

Lieut.  W.3.  Hobertson,  33rd  Pursuit  Squadron, 
Langley  Field,  Va.  , flew  a PB-OA  airplane  up  to 
39,200  feet  and  remained  at  that  altitude  for 
approximately  20  minutes.  At  this  altitude  the 
controls  froze  and  the  pilot  had  to  throttle 
back  to  lose  altitfide  and®return°to  a warmer 
layer. 

■ ■ • ’ ^^iloeELLAKEOUS  FLIGHTS 

Sixteen  offi^cers  from  the  1st  Pursuit  Group, 
Selfridge  Field',  ferried  to  their  home  station 
P“26C  Pursuit  airplanes  nanufactured  by  the 
Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  , Seattle,  Wash. 

In  a flight  on  July  7th  to  test  a blind  fly- 
ing head,  designed  by  the  19th  Bombardment 
Groiip  and  adopted  to  the  B~10  plane.  Col.  C.L. 
Tinker,  in  a hooded  cockpit  of  a B-lOB,  flew 
from  Hamilton  to  ITiroh  Field  and  return,  rely- 
ing solely  on  the  instruments  in  his  plane. 
Approximately  four  hours  were  spent  under  the 
hood  and  600  males  covered. 

A Douglas  0*33  Transport  plane,  piloted  by 
Privates  Trevyeek  and  Davis,  vra.s  flown  from 
'Patterson  Field,  Ohio,  to  Bolling  Field,  D.C. , 
in  an  hour  and  40  minutes,  or  at  an  a,verage 
speed  of  nearly  240  miles  per  hour.  This  con- 
stituted a record  run  between  these  Wo  fields. 

During  July,  Flight  A,  1st  Transport  Sonad- 
ron,  Patterson  Field,  in  a total  of  17  freight 
trips,  flew  12,655  miles  and  carried  freight 
aggregating  42,377  pounds. 

On  September  17th,  19  airplanes  from  Langley 
Field  were  floxm  to  and  temporarily  housed  at 
the  Middletown  Air  Depot,  this  being  occasioned 
by  the  arrival  of  a hurricane  off  the  Virginia 
Capes  which  threatened  to  flood  Langley  Field. 

A Douglas  twin-engined  airolane,  equipped  as 
a flying  laboratory  to  conduct  extended  tests 
on  a combination  of  celestial  and  d®ad  r-:;ckcn- 
ing  navigation  equipment,  landed  at  Erownsville , 
Texas,  Sept.  24th,®comple'&ing  a ^rip  across  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Hew  Orleans,  La. 


NEIf  COHSTEUCTIOH 

The_  landing  mat  at  Moffett  Field,  Calif.  , T,vas 
extended  500  feet,  making  the  total  length  of 
same  2,000  feet. 

W®rk  started  on  April  1st  on  a.  ne^r  concrete 
apron,  approximately  1,000  feet  long  by  100 
feet  vdde,  and  from  6 to  8 inches  thick,  for 
the  airplane  hangars  at  Scott  Field,  111.  This 
project  included  a concrete  drain  along  the 
landing  field  side  and  three  wash  racks  and  a 
number  of  gasoline  refueling  boxes. 

Hevj  airdrome  equipment  was  installed  at  Brocks] 
Field,  Texas,  incl\iding  a tower  for  a remotely  ] 
controlled  \dnd  indicator  in  front  of  the  tran-  j 
sient  hsingar,  a bank  of  S-9  floodlights  at  the  j 
northeast  end  find  .ane  at  the  v/est  end  of  the  i 
field.  I 

The  landing  mat  at  Luke  Field,  T.H.  , was  j 
lengthened  by  500  feet  and  vjidened  by  100  feet,  j 
increasing  its  size  to  3,000  by  400  feet.  | 


Ground  was  broken  on  September  8th  for  the 
construction  of  Sacramento's  new  $7,000,000  air 
repair  depot.  While  four  Air  Corns  Squadrons 
soau’ed  over  the  site,  near  Ben  Ali,  Hon.  Franlo 
M.  Merriam.,  Governor  of  California,  in  the 
presence  of  approximately  15,000  spectators, 
pushed  dowi  on  a plunger  which  set  off  a bl4st 

01  a3aiaiiiLte  as  the  sigiial  for  work  to  start. 
ViJhen  the  project  is  completed,  this  site  will 
house  the  Army' s repair  center  for  planes  on 
tho  Pacific  Coast,  Ilawciii  and  the  Philippines. 

^A^  control  tov/er  to  regulate  air  traffic  ar- 
riving at  or  departing  from  Mitchel  Field,H.Y. , 
T.vas  placed  in  operation  there  on  November  lObh’ 
operating  personnel  maintaining  continuous 
24-hour  watch  v/ith  radio  receivers  tuned  to 
four  different  frequencies. 

The  night  lighting  system  at  Kelly  Field, 
Texas,  vra.s  augmented  by  the  installation  of 
three  Type  9-A  floodlights.  There  was  also  in- 
stalled a^new  T which  has  automatic  wind  con- 
trol settings,  and  a new  system  of  signal 
lights  for  night  flying  control. 

SCKCOL  ACTIVITIES 

During  the  calendar  year  1936,  a total  of 
83  officers  and  281  Flying  Cadets  coraimnced 
training  at  the  Air  Coi'ps  Primary  Flying  School 
at  fiandclph  Field,  Texas.  The  Ma.rch,  1936, 
class,  the  sirallest  one  entering  the  Air  Coxps 
Training  Center  for  quite  a number  of  years, 
comprised  7 officers  and  61  Flying  Cadets;  the 
July  ©-lass,  15  officers  and  117  Flying  Cadets, 
and  the  October  class,  61  officers  (all  gradu- 
a,tes  of  the  June,  1936,  class  of  the  U.  S.  Mli- 
tary  Academy)  and  103  Flying  Cadets. 

A total  of  196  students  graduated  from  the 
Air  Corps  Advenced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field, 
Texas  , during  1936.  The  February  graduating 
class  con5>rised  5 officers  of  the  Regular  Army, 

2 foreign  officers  and  45  Flying  Cadets;  the 
June  class,  9 officers  and  52  Flying  Cadets, 
and  the  October  class,  34  officers  of  the  Regu- 
lar Arny,  one  officer  of  the  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary and  48  Flying  Cadets. 

Ten  Air  Corps  officers  were  assigned  as  stu- 
dents in  the  1936-37  class  of  the  Army  War 
College,  and  nine  in  the  1936-1937  class  of 
the  Army  Industrial  College. 

Graduation  Exercises  at  the  Air  Corps  Tactic- 
al School,  Ivlax-'/ell  Field,  Ala.  , were  held  on 
June  2,  1936,  the  graduating  class  comprising' 

66  Air  Corps  officers,  one  Na'vy  officer  and 
three  Marine  Corps  officers. 

Six  pilots  of  the  1st  Pursuit  Group, Self ridge 
Field,  departed  on  June  13th  in  P3-2A  planes 
for  ivlitchel  Field,  N.Y.  , for  duty  in  connection 
with  aerial  experience  instruction  of  West 
Point  cadets. 

The  7th  Bombardment  Group,  Hamilton  Field, 
started  a navigabion  school  on  July  6th. 

The  2nd  Bombardment  Group,  Langley  Field, Va., 
departed  on  J-une  15th  for  Mtchel  Field, where 
for  three  weeks  intensive  flying  was  conducted 
in  ccnnoction  with  the  aerial  e^cperience  of 
the  first  class  from  the  U.  S.  ivalitary  Academy. 

Six'by-one  members  of  the  (?lass  of  276  Cadets 
v/ho  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
on  June  12,  1936,  were  attached  to  the  Air 
Corps  for  flying  training. 
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ConTBencement  exercises  of  th.e  1936  class  of 
the  Air  Corps  Engineering  School  at  1"right  Field 
were  held  on  July  31st  in  the  Llateriel  Division 
Auditorium.  Brigadier  General  A.”'.  Eohins, 

Chief  of  the  IVfeteriel  Division,  addressed  the 
graduates  and  av/arded  them  their  diplomas.  Ten 
Air  Corps  officers  comprising  the  1937  Engineer- 
ing class,  reported  for  duty  in  August. 

Instruction  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  automatic  pilots  was  started  on  July  15th  in 
the  Equipment  Branch,  Materiel  Division,  v/ith 
representatives  from  the  Fairfield  and  Middle- 
town  Air  Depots,  Clianute  and  Wright  Fields  in 
attendance. 

From  October  19th  to  31st,  graduates  of  the 
Armorers  class  of  the  Air  Corps  Technical 
School ,Chanute  Field, 111.  , participated  infield 
exercises  at  the  gunnery  comp  at  Valparaiso , Fla. 
and  vrere  given  practical  instruction  in  loading 
and  fuzing  of  demolition,  practice  and  fragmen- 
tation "bombs  under  actual  service  conditions. 

Five  medical  officers  of  the  hegulan  Army 
graduated  on  Wov.  14,  1936,  after  a four  months* 
basic  course  of  instruction  at  the  School  of 
Aviation  Medicine  at  Randolph  Field,  Texas. 

Four  student  navigators  completed  the  ground 
school  course  in  Celestial  Navigation,  in  the 
88th  Eecont^a.issance  Souadron,  Hamilton  Field, 
Calif. , on  October  9th, 

Students  of  the  18th  Composite  Wing  Communi- 
cations School,  Luke  Field,  T.H. , engaged  in 
field  maneuvers  for  four  days,  the  class  being 
di'dded  into  six  teams,  each  one  operating  a 
field  radio  set. 


COOPERATION  WITH  Cim  ACTIVITIES 

Utilizing  four  planes  from  the  33rd  Bombard- 
ment Squadron,  Luke  Field,  T.H. , seeds  of  ’^he 
v/hito  Hawaiian  mahogany  tree  were  dropped  over 
eroded  areas  on  the  Island  of  Oaliu  on  January 
20th  and  23rd.  Mr.  G.S.  Judd,  Territorial  For- 
ester, furnished  2,000  pounds  of  seeds  which 
were  divided  arong  the  four  ■olanes.  Sowing 
seeds  in  this  manner  in  the  past  produced  ex- 
cellent results. 

The  72nd  Bombardment  Spuadrcn,  Luke  Field, 

T.H.  , aided  the  National  Park  Service  of  Hawaii 
by  sov/ing  Koa  seed  over  the  northern  half  of 
the  Waicaae  mountain  range  from  Bombing  nlanes. 

From  July  1,  1934,  to  June  30,1936,  Scott 
Field  officers  and  enlisted  men  made  a total  of 
588  "weather  heps"  for  the  U. S.  7feather  Bureau. 

With  forest  fires  in  itpper  Michigan  assuming 
serious  proportions,  PB-2  planes  from  Selfridge 
Field,  with  'Fed.eral  officials  as  observers, were 
used  to  .survey  the  situation  in  order  to  map 
out  defensive  mea.sures. 

Flying  three  B-12A  plames  of  the  4th  Observo.- 
tion  Squadron,  Luke  Field,  T.H, , a recormais- 
samce  of  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Kea  v/as  made  on 
October  Sth  to  detemnine  the  loca.lities  where 
the  ma.jority  of  vrild  sheep  were  collected  ard. 
to  estimate  their  number,  in  order  to  enable 
the  Hawaiian  Forestry  Service  to  conduct  period- 
ic round-ups.  The  wdld  sheep  had  been  camsing 
great  destruction  to  the  young  struggling  tim- 
ber grovrbh,  resulting  in  increasing  erosion. 

An  Amy  Bombing  plane  in  Hawaii  was  put  to  a 
rather  unique  use  on  October  19th.  Instead  of 
bombs,  there  vrere  carried  six  lOO-pound  coils 
of  xvire  7n.th  \viiich  to  build  a long  fence  on  the 
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southeast  side  of  Mauna  Loa  to  prevent  the  en- 
croa.chment  of  wild  sheep  and  goats  into  the 
ranch  lands  below.  The  project  of  transporting 
the  wire  fencing  vra,s  accomplished  in  two  hours. 
Any  other  method  of  transportation  wo-uld  have 
reouired  at  least  two  days- 


EE0EGANIZ4TI0N  OF  AIR  CORPS  UNITS 

On  August  12,  1936,  the  War  Department  issued 
instructions  governing  the  reorganization  of 
the  Amy  Air  Corps  vdthin  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  incident  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  GEQ  Air  Force.  Activities  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps  are  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps,  Washington,  D.C. ; the  Materiel  Division, 
Wright  Field,  Ohio;  the  Air  Corps  Technical 
School,  Chanute  Field,  111.  ; the  Air  Corps  Ta.c- 
tical  School,  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.;  the  Air 
Corps  Training  Center,  and  Bolling  Field,  D.C. 

Under  the  GHQ  Air  Force  organization,  va.rious 
units  were  reorganized  and  redesignated,  and 
new  organizations  constituted  from  the  station 
conplements  which  were  abolished.  Nine  Base 
Headquarters  and  Air  Base  Squadrons  were  creat- 
ed, cne  each  at  Langley,  Mitchel , Selfridge, 
Hamilton,  Ma.rch,  Barksdale,  Scott,  Brooks  and 
Moffett  Fields.  Service  squadrons  were  discon- 
tinued, the  personnel  thereof  being  transferred 
to  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Squadrons  and 
other  units.  Most  of  the  Observation  Squa.drons 
were  redesignated  as  Reconnaissance  Scuadrons. 
Seven  squadrons  stationed  at  four  Air  Corps 
stations  (Chanute,  Kelly,  Ifexwell  and  Bolling 
Fields)  v/ere  rendered  inactive,  five  of  them 
being  assi.gned  to.  the  GHQ,  Air  Force  and  two  to 
Corps  Areas. 

The  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Squadron  of 
the  2nd  Bombardment  Group,  Langley  Field,  Va,  , 
came  into  being  on  September  1,  1936,  with  14 
officers  and  78  enlisted  men. 

The  21st  Recrmaassance  Squadron,  GHQ  Air 
Force,  vras  reconstituted  at  Langley  Field  on 
September  1st,  with  two  officers  and  19  enlisted 
men. 

A new  Reserve  unit,  the  328th  Observation 
Sq’oa.dron,  composed  of  San  Antonio  Air  Reserve 
officers,  vitxs  organized,  with  Lieut.  Colonel 
Jack  H.  Lapham  in  cenmand. 


LIGETEF.-THAN-.AI"R  ACTIl/TTISS 
The  TC-13  air.ship  at  Moffett  Field,  Calif.  , 
completed  two  test  flights,  the  first  being  a 
harbor  watch  mission  off  Son  Francisco  Bay,  oper 
I ating  at  the  speed  of  siu-face  craft,  whicli  v/as 
I concluded  after  77  hours  of  flight.  The  second 
1 test  v/as  conducted  at  a cruising  speed  of  65 
miles  per  hour,  a distance  -^f  1855  mles  being 
logged  while  cruising  off  shr^re  up  and  dov,Ti  the 
Cal i f erni a s eacoast . 

Moffett  Field,  Calif. , transferred  to  the  War 
Department  by  the  Na.vy  Department,  started  func- 
tioning as  an  Air  Corps  station  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  January,  1936.  The  19th  Airship 
Souadron,  transferred  to  this  station  from 
Langley  Field,  resuned  its  tactical  training  on 
Februaxy  1st. 

During  the  celebration  of  the  second  birthday 
of  the  Junior  Birdmen  of  America  in  Ife.y,  a talk 
vras  broa,dca..st  from  the  TC-13  a.irship  at  Moffett 
Field,  and  rebroadc'ast  by  Station  KYA  of  San 
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Francisco.  The  or2^Jlization  of  Moffett  Field 
was  described  over  the  air  hy  Major  Burdette 
Palmer,  Air  Reserve,  Field  Director  of  the 
Junior  Birdmen,  while  Ivinjor  Clarence  B.Loher, 
Conmanding  Officer  of  the  19th  Airship  Squad- 
ron, explained  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  TC-13  airship. 

During  August,  the  1st  Balloon  Company,  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.  , engaged  in  the  Second  Ammy  iAaneuv- 
ers  at  Canp  Custer,  hdch. 

The  21st  Airship  Group,  Scott  Field,  111. , 
consisting  of  the  21 st  Airship  Group  Headquar- 
ters Detachment  and  the  9th  Airship  Squadron, 
conducted  maneuvers  from  September  15th  to 
29th  in  the  vicinity  of  Springfield,  111.  The 
maneuvers  were  confined  to  living  in  the  field 
and  carrying  out  airship  operations  without 
the  usual  airdrome  facilities. 


Ed.  Note:  The  review  of  the  activities  of  the 
Materiel  Division  of  the  Air  Corps  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1936  will  appear  as  the  leading  ar- 
ticle in  the  next  issue  of  the  Hews  Letter, 

oOo 

THE  ra  CLASS  AT  THE  ADYAHCED  FLYIHG  SCHOOL 

Ten  Army  officers,  a lieutenant  of  the 
Mexican  Navy,  55  Flying  Cadets,  one  of  whom  is 
a member  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary,  comt- 
prise  the  new  class  at  the  Advanced  Flying 
School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas.  ■ An  additional  niem- 
ber  of  the  class  is  Flying  Cadet  Henry  D. 
Bastin,  who  was  held  over  from  the  previous 
class,  due  to  a prolonged  absence  as  a result 
of  an  injury  received  in  a basketball  contest. 
oOo 

7.?;th  PUHSOIT  TAKES  PRIDE  IN  SOUADHON  HISTOEY 

The  77th  Pursuit  Squadron,  20th  Pursuit  Group, 
Barksdale  Field,  La. , has  in  its  possession  one 
of  the  finest  organization  histories  that  can 
be  found  throu,ghout  the  Arrry  in  any  of  its 
branches.  First  begun  by  Lieut.  Richards  in 
November,  1930,  it  has  been  faithfully  upheld 
by  monthly  entries  ever  since.  To  date  there 
is  nothing  imssing  - every  individual  who  has 
belonged  to  the  Squadron,  every  maneuver,  spe- 


desire  to  coordinate  tho  theory  of  Dead  Beckon- 
ing Navigation  vdth  the  actual  flying  of  typic- 
al problems  soon  after  the  principles  have  been 
explained  and  illustrated  in  the  class  room. 

Due  to  poor  flying  weather,  it  has  not  been  al- 
together possible  to  accomplish  this.  In  the 
near  future,  however,  all  officers  and  cadets 
will  have  completed  both  the  class  and  flying 
problems. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  the  11th  Bombardment 
Squadron,  Hamilton  Field,  has  been  conducting 
a school  in.  Navigation  and  Meteorology.  This 
class  is  composed  of  fourteen  officers  and 
three  cadets.  These  classes  have  been  meeting 
in  the  mornings,  the  afternoons  being  utilized 
in  Navigation  missions  and  air  speed  calibra- 
tion flights.  Some  night  flying  has  been  con- 
ducted, but  due  to  the  generally  cold  and  in- 
clement weather  no  great  amount  was  done. 

___0— 

CHIN'ESE  ILYEB  VISITS  KELLY  FITLD 

Captain  Luther  Yuen  Peh  Chang,  formerly  Chief 
of  the  Pursuit  Section  of  the  Chinese  Central 
Aviation  School  of  Hangchow,  China,  visited 
Kelly  Field  recently.  Speaking  of  this  school, 
the  visitor  stated  that  it  is  patterned  after 
and  termed  "The  Kelly  Field  of  China." 

Captain  Chang,  a former  member  of  the  Chinese 
air  forces,  said  he  knew  several  formier  Air 
Corps  officers  v;ho  were  cornrades  of  offioers 
now  stationed  at  Kelly,  Field,  and  discovered 
that  General  7fen,  one  of  China's  military  lead- 
ers, was  a classmate  of  Colonel  A.rnold  N. 
Krogstad,  now  Commandant  of  Kelly  Field,  in 
1909  in  the  U.  S.  Mlilitary  Acadeiny  at  West 
Point. 

Thq  Chinese  Aviation  School  was  established 
in  1931  by  Colonel  "Jack"  Jouett,  former  com- 
irander  of  the  Third  Attack  Group  when  it  vra,s 
stationed  a,t  Fort  Crockett,  Galveston,  Texas. 
Colonel  Jouett  resigned  from  the  Army  to  take 
over  the  task  of  establishing  this  school, 
which  accounts  for  the  American  method  of  train- 
: ing  ei.ployed  there.  Captain  Chang  said  that 
I the  methods  used  at  Kelly  Field  in  flying  train- 
! ing  were  not  new  to  him,  as  practically  the 
I same  ones  are  used  at  his  school.  He  expressed 


cial  flights,  etc.,  is  entered.  Ifejor  Eichards  ,1- interest  in  some  of  the  new  developments  in 
now  conmanding  the  62nd  Sauadron  at  San  Antonio  ,j  flying  instrijiments  at  Kelly  Field  and  ivas  espe- 


Texas,  recently  delegated  Lieut.  Vance  to  fly 
to  Barksdale  Field  for  pertinent  information 
regarding  squadron  histories  in  order  that  he 
might  initiate  and  maintain  one  in  his  new  or- 
ganization. "".Tien  a man  maloes  a better  mouse 


j cially  interested  in  Pursuit  flying  training 
' methods.  He  was  escorted  over  the  field  by 
Lieut.  1/i.F.  Stalder,  instructor  in  the  Pursuit 
Section  at  Kelly  Field. 

The  Chinese  flyer  arrived  at  San  Antonio  by 


trap  than  his  neighbor  (or  keeps  a better  squad-j  rail  from  the  east  coast,  where  he  had  visited 

^ I several  aipplane  factories  and  Air  Corps  sta- 


ron  history)  the  v/orld  (or  Army)  will  beat  a 
path  to  his  door,"  The  News  Letter  Correspon- 
dent invites  1st  Sergeant  Bowen  to  take  a bow. 
oOb 

STUDY  OF  NAVIGATION  BY  HAiJLTON  FIELD  SQUADEONS 


At  present,  Navigation  is  the  key  vrord  of  the 
31st  Bombardment  Sauadron  at  Hamilton  Field, 

Calif.  This  Squadron  has  been  concentrating 
upon  the  theory  of  Dead  Beckoning  Navigation, 
and  it  is  expected  that  very  shortly  all  offi- 
cers of  this  Souadron  will  have  completed  the 
theory  and  the  class  room  problems.  It  is  the 
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tions.  He  left  by  plane  for  the  west  coast 
and  will  leave  the  United  States  via  the  China 
Clipper  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  after  con- 
ferring with  members  of  the  crew  of  the  giant 
plane  on  operation  methods. 

oOo 

During  January,  the  Ivdiddletown  Air  Depot  com- 
pleted the  rmjor  overhaiil  of  10  airplanes  and 
51  engines.  Minor  repairs  were  made  on  32  ear- 
planes  and  16  engines,  these  including  the  in- 
stallation of  oil  dilution  systems  on  6 air- 
planes and  radio  conpasses  on  26  airplanes. 
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GR.‘lDUATION  EXERCISES  AT  KELLY  FIELD 


Tlireo  officers  and  30  flying  cadets  [grant  that  it  is  but  a possibility),  || 
re  graduated  from  the  Air  Corns  Train- i nr enares  himself  to  deliver  to  the  ut-  " 


\7ere  graduated  from  the  Air  Corps  Train- i prepares  himself  to  deliver  to  the  ut- 
ing  Center  on  Jeb.  lJj  l?37’__Tho_  usual_  jrnpstybhe  service  that  his  God-given 


given 


aerial  review  was  held  at  9 530  Mi  at  Kel-j abilities  have  qualified  him  for,  I 
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ly  Field,  the  reviewing  officers  being 
Maj, General  CeV.Birkheo.d,  coimianding  the 
36th  Division,  Texas  Nat » Guard,  and  Brig. 
General  James  Eo  Chaney,  commanding  the 
Air-  Corps  Training  Center,  This  v/as  fol- 
lowed by  the  graduation  exercises  in  the 
Kelly  Field  Theatre  at  10:45  AhU  General 
Chaney  introduced  the  speaker.  General 
Birkhead,  with  the  following  remarks; 

The  Army  of  the  United  States  consists 
of  the  Regular  /urmy,  the  National  Guard, 
and  the  Organized  Reserves,  Tods.y  our 
Regular  Army  consists  of  12,000  officers 
and  150,000  enlisted  men.  Our  National 
Guard  consists  of  13,500  officers  and 


say  possibility;  I pray  God  that  this 
country  may  never  engage  in  another 
v/ar,  either  offensive  or  defensive, 
but  I believe  tlmt  the  best  chance  of 
avoiding  another  \7ar  for  our  country 
is  just  what  \feshington  said  about  it, 
vrhat  Lincoln  said  about  it,  what  every 
great  man  who  has  studied  the  question 
and  thought  about  it,  with  0.  realiza- 
tion of  v/hat  human  nature  is  and  has 
alvyays  been.  And  that  is  that  our 
best  assurance  against  war  is  a com- 
plete and  thorough  preparation  for  it 
if  it  should  come 5 

There  seem  to  be  rumblings®  There 


175,000  enlisted  m.en.  The  Organized  Re-  i may  be  some  rea.son  v;hy  our  government 


serves  consist  of  96,000  officers  eli- 
gible for  active  duty  assignment  in  an 
em.ergency.  It  v/ill  thus  be  seen  that 
the  National  Guard  is  numerically  the 
strongest  of  the  Army’s  corapnnents. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  states, 
the  National  Guard  is  muintained  to  in- 
sure domestic  tranquility®  KoY/ever, 
from  a national  viev/point,  its  mission 
is  the  early  and  effective  re enforcement 
of  the  Regular  Army  in  an  emergency®  It 
is  organized  in  I8  Infantry  Divisions,  4 
Cavalry  Divisions,  and  certain  elements 
of  Corps  and  Arm.y  troops,  arflong  v/hich 


moves  tlieir  store  of  treasure  from  the 
scacoast  on  the  East,  v/hich,  by  study 
and  trial  and  maneuver  is  believed  xo 
bo  vulnerable  to  possible  air  attac-^s 
and  other  attacks;  but  I hope  tho.t 
that,  reason  is  but  a possibility  that 
war  might  some  time  come,  IVe,  I be- 
lieve, have  a great  national  defense 
system®  It  is  a democratic  defernse 
system.  It  is  (since  our  defense  as 
represented  by  the  tv/o  great  oceans  on 
our  borders  is  rapidly  disappearing),  ^ 
first  our  Navy  and  our  coast"  defenses,  i 
then  our  Regular  Army,  v/hich  is  entire- 


ly  1°°  smiall.  But  it  is  so  highly  ef- ' 
„ „ „ ficient  nov/  that,  small  though  it  is. 


In  recent  years  the  National  Guard  has 
made  tremendous  strides  in  preparing  it- 
self to  carry  out  its  role  in  national 
defense  and  its  present  recognized  high 
standard  of  efficiency  is  in  large  part 
due  to  the  patriotism,  enthusiasm,  and 
hard  work  of  its  personnel  - especially 
its  officer  personnel®  Today  we  have 
the  honor  of  having  v.dth  us  the  command- 
er of  one  of  our  National  Guard  Divi- 
sions, a me.n  \7ho  has  distinguished  him- 
self both  in  war  and  in  peace,  as  a sol- 
dier and  as  a citizen,  I take  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Major  Gen- 
eral Claude  V,  Birkhead,  commanding  the 
36th  Division,  Texas  National  Guard,” 

Extracts  from.  General  Birkhead’ s ad- 
dress are  quoted  below,  as  f ollov^ : 

”1  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  in- 
vited here  to  address  tliis  graduating 
class  and  to  see  this  reviev/.  I have 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  it  and  my  heart 
swelled  a little  more,  has  beat  a little 
more  rapidly  in  the  contemplation  of  my 
fellov/  citizens  who,  like  this  and  the 
succeeding  classes  and  those  that  have 
gone  before,  dedicate  themselves  to  this 
training  for  the  purpose  of  our  national 
defense.  I don’t  think  there  is  any- 


vy 

those  of  you  w'ho  rememuer  the  da3/s  of 
1917  will  see  an- entirely  different 
situation  if  that  Aimy  is  ever  again 
called  on  to  f i;r_(‘tior.o  I believe  the 
American  army  toda^/-  j.s  the  most  effi- 
cient army  in  tco  wo/  ;.ie 

Next  conics  the-  National  Guard  system, 
which  can  rapidly  be  e. ipanded  to  Wo, 
to  three,  to  ferv-  time:'  its  present  or- 
ganization of  1?5,000  men  and  13,500 
officers®  The  National  Guard  consti- 
tutes the  first  line  of  defense  in  any 
major  emer'gencyp  The  Regular  Army  be- 
ing so  small  will  bo  absorbed  in  han- 
dling and  super^.nsion  P.nd  organization 
of  the  ormies  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Guards  and  the-  selective  ser- 
vice® That  is  somexlring  that  should 
not  be  the  case®  I remember  in  1919 
v/hen,  taking  lessons  from  the  v/orld 
v/ar,  thoughtful  men  both  in  and  out  of 
tile  Army,  thinking  about  national  de- 
fense,began  to  try  to  make  an  organ- 
ization thiit  irould  avoid  the  mistakes 
and  errors  xnat  i.'ere  upon  us  in  the 
v/crld  and  figure  out  a system.  And 
our  present  system,  as  represented  by 
the  National  Defense  Act. of  1920,  su-  g 
perimpf'sed  upon  the  formier  National  D©-^ 
ense  Act,  expresses  that  system®  At 


thing  finer  than  the  young  mian  who  looks 

forward  to  the  possibility  that  his  . . 

country  mdght  need  his  services  and  Y/ho,  jthat  time  there  were  many  thoughts 
realizing  Wat  possibility  (and  may  God  about  the  organization  and  all  over  the 
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country  the  opinion  of  those  who  had  par-|  ter  supported  ty  our  government  than 
ticipatedj  " ' ' ’ - I it  has  oeen  in  the  last  fev:  yearso  Of 

' 'j  and  those  who  had  not  partici-  j course 5 there  has  been  an  immense  im- 
pated  directly,  was  sought^  and  the  pres-i  provement^ in  the  last  four  or  five 
ent  system  built  upon  ito 


It  is  not  large  enoughs  The  Regular 
Army  should  be  doubled  in  size*  The  Na- 
tional Guard  should  be  doubled  in  size, 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  not 
only  have  9'-'>5  000  officers  in  the  Reserve 
but  to  maintain  double  that  amount.  I 
don't  believe  in  this  parity  business <>  I 
don't  believe  in  parity  with  anybody, 
v/ith  our  Navjr  or  v/ith  our  Army.  I don't 
believe  in  this  idea  that  .Amierica  should 
have  a Navy  second  to  none.  I don't  be- 
lieve in  this  idea  that  America  should 
have  an  Army  second  to  none.  I don't 
believe  in  this  idea  that  /unerica  should 
have  an  air  service  second  to  none.  I 
believe  that  jlmerica,  disregarding  every 
other  nation  of  the  \/orld,  should  have  'a 
Navy  the  best  of  all  in  the  v/orld;  an 
Army  best  of  all  in  the  world  5 an  Air 
Service  best  -of  all  in  the  v/orld.  And  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that,  if  Americans 
set  their  faces  that  v/ay  and  demand  the 
best  in  those  three  elements  required 
for  our..national  defense,  I don*^t  be- 
lieve this  country  will  ever  be  involved 
in  another  war  upon  foreign  shores  5 and 
the  possibility  of  being  involved  in  one 
upon  these  shores  v/ill  also  be  a remote 
possibilit3/'o  Those  of  you  v/ho  realize 
the  horrors  of  r/ar  can  get  the  idea  of 
what  I mean  v/hen  I . say  f hat  my  heart 
swells  vy'heii  I see  these  young  men  pre- 
paring themselves  as  a part  of  that  na- 
tional defense  system  which  - if  carried 
out  - v/ill  probabl}^  prevent  us  from  ever 
having,  or  going  through  the  horrors  of 


j'-ears.  That  improvement  is  not  enough, 
and  it  is  nothing  compared  to  v/hat  it 
will  be  in  the  next  fev/  A^'ears. 

I am  told  that  you  gentlemen  in  this 
graduating  class  are  excellent  flyers, 
excellent  pilots,  excellent  observers  5 
that  there  are  fev/,  if  anything,  that 
you  can  add  in  the  v/ay  of  handling 
ships  of  the  type  you  have  teen  han- 
dlingo  You  are  getting  a diploma,  a 
certificate,  today,  but  I believe  v/ith 
I all  of  that  that  you,  and  each  of  you, 
i will  need  to  realize  that  you  are  like 
I the  high  school  graduate  in  this  air 
I game  that  moves  so  fast ; so  many  nevr 
j things  all  the  time.  The  next  class 
! will  have  things  that  you' haven’t  had 
j the  benefit  of;  changing  types  of 
I planes  and  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds, 
i In  fact,  I believe  you  realize  that  you 
are  like  the  high  school  graduate  - 
! that  you  haven't  got  an  education  yet, 

I lut  you  have  just  got  the  b Cisis  "upoiji 
i whicn  an  education  can  be  built, 
j Talking  vdth  one  of  the  senior  offi- 
i cers  this  morning  about  the  graduating 
j class,  he  said  that  life  in  the  Array  is 
j a continuous  graduating  class,  I have 
I graduated  frora  school  after  school, 
j ¥ell  it  is  like  that  in  civil  life, 

I Each  point  we  reach  is  siraply  a basis 
I and  a foundation  for  education,  and 
• further  education  and  training  along 
I the  lines  of  our  vocation  or  our  avo- 
I cation.  So  I charge  you  young  men-  out 

I of  an  abundance  of  experience,  out  of 
I many  years  of  life  -that  you  are  in  a 


another  v/ar,  either  foreign  or  otherv/ise .1  place  that  requires  you  to  continue 


I am  proud  of  these  young  men,  I am 
proud  of  this  country,  and  I believe 
that  v/e  should  drop  all  this  idea  of  be- 
ing even-Stephen  v/ith  anybody  in  the 
v/orld  - but  better  than  anybody  in  the 
v/orld  in  those  respects,  as  we  are  in 
most  other  respects. 

This,  I understand,  is  the  smallest 
class  ever  graduated  from  Kell}'  Field. 

I don’t  believe  that  that  is  a handicap 
to  this  class  nor  any  reflection  upon  it 
or  previous  classes,  I have  been  told 
that  what  j'-cu  lack  in  quantity  you  make 
up  in  quality,  I am  told  that  the  stand- 
ard and  standing  of  this  class  is  far  up 
as  compared  v/ith  the  others  5 that  it 
ranks  equally  as  v/ell  as  any  class  that 
has  ever  preceded  it,  I aX':  happ}''  to  say 
that  you  are  going  out  into  the  service 
now  to  continue  the  fine  traditions  of 
the  Air  Corps.  I am  happy  to  sa}/  that  I 
believe,  following  this,  there  will  be 
an  increasing  number  of  young  men  to 
come  to  this  standard,  because  I feel 
that  i'hnerica  is  waking  up  to  the  idea 
along  the  lines  I have  just  been  talking 
about;  that  *baerica  should  have  the  best, 
And^ I believe  that  the  immediately  suc- 
ceding  years  v/ill  see  the  Air  Corps  bet- 
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i your  education.  If  you  do  not,  you 
I will  be  like  the  high  school  graduate 
; v/ho  stops  there  - everything  else  moves 
' on  - everyone  else  adds  to  his  educa- 
! tion  and  does  not  stand  still.  If  you 
i st0,nd  still,  you  are  going  back.  The 
! nev/  things  of  tccl3.y  will  be  old  noj.t 
linear  and  abandoi.-ed  like  m.any.of  the 
• planes  you  are  flying  today.  Next  year 
I they  v/ill  be  abs.ndonedc 
I I charge  you  to  keep  up  that  high  pur-- 
I pose  in  life  and  continue  to  m.ake  your- 
j self  and  your  service  more  and_mo”c  val- 
i uable  to  3rour  country  in  what  l consr'/I- 
I er  now  tho  one  arm  or  branch  of  the  ser- 
! vice  that  is  rmr  important-  if  one  can 
j be  considered  more  important  than  anoth- 
I er;  if  you  can  say  that  a catcher  is 
■'  more  importa.iit  than  a first  baseman; 
that  a pitcher  is  more  important  than  a 
catcher.  Then  I sa}^  that  you,v/lio  are  in 
the  most  important  branch  of  our  ser-^ 
vice  toda}'",  keep  it  up  and  continue 
your  progress." 

— oCo — 

IXiring  January,  the  Engineering  Department 
cf  the  San  Antenio  Air  Depot  overhatiied  17 
planes  and  67  engines  and  repaired  22  planes 
and  16  engines. 
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PK)IvlOTION  OF  HONCO^I/IISSIOIJED  OFFICERS 

A list  is  given  "below  of  Staff  Sergeants  placed  in  the  order  of  their  standing  on  the  eli- 
gible list  for  prorrotion  to  the  grade  of  Technical  Sergea^at,  Air^ Corps,  effective  January  1, 
1937.  This  list  contains  only  the  first  250  names  on  the  qualified  list. 


No. 

Nans 

No. 

Name 

No. 

Name 

1 

Zinkann,  Charles* 

65 

Brocks,  Alfred  A. 

129 

Norich,  Albert  I. 

2 

Eaton,  James  H.* 

66 

Simpson,  Walter 

130 

Smith,  Anthony 

3 

Hayes,  Henry  G. 

67 

Ifelkemus , George  B. 

131 

Aldrich,  Guy  A. 

4 

Howard,  John 

68 

Ruhby,  Louis  ■ 

132 

Moore,  John  H. 

5 

Bauer,  Joseph 

69 

Boudreaux,  Henry  D. 

133 

Beming,  John  B. 

6 

Connelly,  Fi-anlc  A. 

70 

Monroy,  Phillip  B. 

134 

Worthen,  Ray  E. 

7 

Routt,  Homer 

71 

Jernigan,  William  H. 

135 

Tuffly,  Edward  W. 

8 

Smith,  Roscoe  0. 

72 

Tucker,  James  E. 

1S6 

Morris,  William  C. 

9 

Pryor,  John 

73 

Fagan,  Luther  W, 

137 

Dcssett,  Elbert 

10 

Maginness,  Jatnes  A. 

74 

Willett,  Ray  R. 

138 

Boyles,  James  H. 

11 

Le%’'esque,  Ernest 

75 

Greene , Robert  H. 

139 

Sarem,  Jack 

12 

Camphell,  Yfalter  H. 

76 

Tfilliams,  Leonard 

140 

Cheatham,  Charles  W, 

13 

Toohey,  Thoiras  F. 

77 

Hurst , Fraik 

141 

Kidd,  Harvey  0. 

14 

Birk,  Fraik  J. 

78 

Rasemoji,  Edwin 

142 

Fields,  Wiley  C. 

15 

Bod.d,  John  C. 

79 

Darcy,  Lawrence  J . 

143 

Winfrey,  Oliver  A. 

16 

Silva,  Louis  T. 

80 

Steine,  Bavid 

144 

Ward,  Walter  M. 

17 

Gessula,  Nissim 

81 

Mehnert,  William 

145 

Hairpton,  Jack 

18 

Protivnak,  Michael 

82 

Barker,  Arthur  C. 

146 

Senter,  Herimn  F, 

19 

Passx«ra,ters , Francis  M, 

83 

Antrim,  Roland  H. 

147 

Washburn,  Emory  E. 

2® 

Crocker,  Jolm  S. 

84 

Kramberg,  Joseph 

148 

German,  And.rew  J. 

21 

Ealacke,  Harry 

85 

Skelton,  Edward  F. 

149 

Benevides,  Joseph  K, 

22 

Halsey,  Andrew  J. 

86 

Alexander,  Houston 

150 

Froberg,  George  W. 

23 

Wildrr^,  Armstead  A. 

87 

Hicks,  Harry 

151 

Eanes,  Louis  V. 

24 

Capps,  B'^vight  M. 

88 

Sloan,  Miles  B. 

152 

Jensen,  Oluf  T. 

25 

Haga,  Fred  M. 

09 

Carter,  Lloyd 

153 

Ross,  Delano  Vk 

26 

Rice,  Robert  E. 

90 

Blesh,  Earl  S. 

154 

Tfilheeless,  John  A. 

27 

McGraw,  ivlakhew  A. 

91 

Brucher,  Martin 

155 

Sldridge,  Russell 

28 

Gorges,  Anthony  J. 

92 

Bright,  Clarence  E. 

156 

Leonard,  Dale  F. 

29 

Gilbert , Claude  M. 

93 

Fisher,  Elmer  H. 

157 

Hansen,  Henry  P. 

30 

Kerr,  Raymond 

94 

Simmons,  Joel  A. 

158 

Sch^uLtz,  Steve  J. 

31 

Hoober,  Asa  C. 

95 

I^ilasterson,  John  A. 

159 

Chaudron,  Norvelle 

32 

Shaw,  Garrell  L. 

96 

Benson,  Harold  R. 

160 

Harmsek , Robert  W . 

33 

Carr , Edvra,rd  L . 

97 

Laznr,  Thomas 

181 

Garduque , Gabriel 

34 

J oyner , Chari e s 

98 

Bearborn,  Jaies  E. 

162 

Bathey,  George  H. 

35 

Rozihurslci,  Michael  M. 

99 

Nipper,  Eli  H. 

163 

blart  ini , Henry 

36 

Cheatham,  Roy  B. 

100 

Armstrong,  Chester  A. 

164 

Kannclt,  Harold  B. 

37 

Roeske,  Myron 

101 

McClellan,  Edwin  J . 

165 

Yeager,  Adolph  C. 

38 

Franklin,  Henry  L. 

102 

1/i/hitaker , Gerald  G. 

l66 

Carr,  George 

39 

Johnson,  Karl  R, 

103 

Weltz,  William  M. 

167 

ilnderson,  Chauncey  L. 

40 

Rcwen,  Halstead  J. 

104 

Dambro  so , Tony 

168 

Criss,  Karl  W. 

41 

Sieffield,  William  K. 

105 

Marshall,  John  A. 

169 

Witwicki,  Kazimir  M.A. 

42 

Fuecker,  Hacrry  N. 

106 

Bavis,  Golden  R. 

170 

Mickey,  Everett 

43 

Viel^ck,  Adam  J. 

107 

Bennett,  Paul  B. 

171 

Huffman,  Ernest  J. 

44 

Lash,  Paul 

108 

Fredericks,  Joseph  M. 

172 

Burton,  Jack 

45 

McConnell,  Jessy  C. 

109 

Seguine,  Cecil  C. 

173 

Tcrmey,  Thomas  P. 

46 

Oram,  George  H. 

110 

Silva,  Mianuel 

174 

Fields,  Clarence  D. 

47 

Williams,  John  M, 

111 

Flovier,  Abraiiam 

175 

J/hcDermott , William  K. 

48 

Brown,  Jacob  S. 

112 

Platt,  Graham 

176 

Schuette,  Alfred  A. 

49 

Falls,  Clyde  L. 

113 

Brovm,  Walter  D. 

177 

Weiss,  Joseph 

SD 

Gardner , Edgar  ¥, 

114 

Carlow,  Harold  F. 

178 

Ri  ’'/i  ore , J ean  E . 

51 

Kacziba,  Alexander 

115 

Jones,  ThoiTB-s  A. 

179 

Reilly,  Patrick  B. 

52 

Barlow,  Robert  L. 

116 

Kievet,  Anthony 

180 

Chovenitz,  Frank  J. 

53 

Moss,  Grover  C. 

117 

Henry,  Williaai  F. 

181, 

Car is,  John  A. 

54 

Schantel,  August 

118 

Pruitt,  Cecil 

182 

Hrekstra,  Robert 

55 

Caldwell , Jamos  M. 

119 

BarrJaart  ,LaOTence  E. 

183 

Peterson,  Cajms  T. 

56 

Kirby,  Louis  A. 

120 

Martin,  Morris 

184 

Ward,  Leland  S. 

57 

Langston,  Wilbur  E, 

121 

Simpson,  Dewey  K. 

185 

Weeks,  Alvin  C. 

58 

Chuturich,  Michael 

122 

Houpe,  Helmax  B. 

186 

Jolly,  Arthur 

59 

Gorin,  Mciurice 

123 

Barkhurst , Frank  M. 

187 

McKotm,  Floyd  F. 

60 

Hunt , Homer  E. 

124 

Laquatra,  Leo 

188 

Booney,  John  J . 

61 

Peacock,  Floyd  H. 

125 

Hygh,  Rellifcrd 

189 

Walsh,  Bernard  A. 

62 

Elder,  James  C. 

126 

Mondt , Howard 

190 

McGhee,  Lester  L. 

63 

Morris,  Reuhen  B. 

127 

Wetzorke,  Bruno 

191 

Norris,  Walker  W. 

64 

Hoffman,  Leonard  L. 

128 

Gurley,  Bert  E. 

192 

Newland,  Gus  V- 

*Appointed  Technical  Sergeant  since  January  1,  1937 
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193  Hagan,  George  M. 

194  Warren,  Henry  M. 

95  Shellhorn,  Edv/ard 

96  Hay,  Floyd  F. 

97  Terrell,  Harry  A. 

198  Gregg,  Xmnett  L. 

199  Meeks,  John  D. 

200  Harth,  George  J. 

201  Brock,  Horris 

202  Bishal,  Gerimin  A. 

203  Gonlla,  Jack 

204  Novak,  Louis  W. 

205  Boyles,  George  D. 

206  Gutierrez,  Arnoldo 

207  Charhaugh,  Michael  E. 

208  Carr,  James  W. 

209  liartin,  Paul  H. 

210  Hodges,  Herbert  P= 

211  Beckham,  Reuben  S. 

212  DeFord,  Lyman 


213  Smith,  Sigsbee  J. 

214  Delaney,  Samuel  J. 

215  Castle-Tiaine,  Karl  W. 

216  Chestnutt , Herman  L. 

217  Vidmar,  Frank 

218  Parnes,  Max 

219  Morrison,  Jay  P. 

220  Armbruster,  Ottn 

221  Tetu,  Dona  E. 

222  Bishop,  Chalmers  N. 

223  West,  Henry  L. 

224  Simpson,  Johnie  S. 

225  Flores,  Alberto 

223  Peluso,  Tony  J. 

227  Bryan,  Hugh 

228  McLish,  William  B. 

229  Ferguson,  Homer  E. 

230  Slattery,  Houston 

231  Lav7son,  Lane  L. 

232  Mishmash,  Charles  J. 

oOo 


233  Milliard,  Peter  L. 

234  Hall , Bolton 

235  Kolb,  Peter,  Jr. 

236  Himsberger,  Horace  K. 

237  Collins,  Jacob 

238  Mobley,  Enirett  A. 

239  I(fertin,  Troy  V. 

240  Jones,  George  S. 

241  DiAA'-er,  Charles  L. 

242  Laza,  Joseph  C. 

243  Klapak,  Andy 

244  Podraza,  Walter  H. 

245  Pond,  Everett  L. 

246  Williamson,  Henry 

247  Fajnik,  Nicholas 

248  Hadley,  Frank  E. 

249  Ciphon,  Paul  W. 

250  Arming,  Richard  S. 


CORRECTIONS  IN  MASTER  SERGEANT  ELIGIBLE  LIST 

In  the  list  of  nonconmissioned  officers  qual- 
ified for  appointment  to  liaster  Sergeant,  Air 
Corps,  published  in  the  issue  of  the  Nevvs 
Letter  of  February  1,  1937,  the  name  of  Tech- 
nical Sergeant  Thomas  V.  Burns  was  inadvertent- 
ly omitted.  He  is  No.  46  on  the  qualified  list, 
as  of  January  1,  1937,  and  No.  44  on  said  list 
as  of  Febr'oary  28th,  by  reason  of  two  promo- 
tions having  been  made.  Sergeant  Eurns^  posi- 
tion is  between  Technical  Sergeants  Vfelters  and 
Stoser. 

■ Technical  Sergeant  Donald  P.  Herb  is  shovni  as 
No.  80  on  the  blaster  Sergeant  Qualified  list. 

His  correct  position  is  No.  85,  beWeen  Technic- 
al Sergeants  George  D.  McCartney  and  James  G. 
Blais. 

oOo' 

WARRANT  OFFICER  APPOINTMENTS 

The  following" named  Master  Sergeants  of  the 
Air  Corps  have  been  appointed  Warrant  Officers, 
U.  S.  Army,  effective  March  1,  1937,  they  having 
been  discharged  from  their  present  graJe  on 
February  28.  1937: 

Ezra  F.  Nendell,  Randolph  Field,  30  years’ 
service. 


Sergeant,  Air  Corps,  effective  I\4arch  1,  1937; 

1st  Sergeant  Michael  Binder,  11th  Bombard- 
ment Squadron,  Hainilton  Field,  Calif.  , trans- 
ferred to  15th  Obs.  Squadron,  Scott  Field,  111. 

Tech.  Sergeant  Aai-on  J.  Sanders,  I2th  Air 
Base  Squadron,  Kelly  Field;  to  be  carried  on- 
detached  service  at  Kelly  Field  pending  f-urther 
orders. 

1st  Sergeant  Wardell  L.  Ma.thews,  44th  Obser- 
vation Squadron,  transferred  to  7th  Observa- 
tion Sauadron,  Panaima  Canal  Department. 

Tech.  Sergeant  James  D.  O'Donnell,  91st 
School  Squadron,  IvlaXwell  Field,  A.la.  ; to  re- 
main on  detached  service  at  Maxwell  Field  un- 
til further  orders. 

Tech.  Sergeant  Pay  Francisco,  62nd  School 
Squadron,  Kelly  Field,  where  he  remains  on  de- 
tached service  imtil  further  orders. 

Tech.  Sergeant  Joseph  Bohrat , 30th  Bombard- 
ment Squadron,  Iviarch  Field,  Calif.  , to  50th 
Observation  Squadron,  Eawaiian  Department. 

Tech.  Sergeant  Alfred  Bernier,  52nd  School 
Squadron,  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  to  fill  vacan- 
cy in  tlmt  organization  caused  by  promotion  of 
Master  Sergeant  Nendell  to  Warrant  Officer. 

Prom-otions  to  Technical  Sergeant 

Staff  Sgt.  Henry  G.  Hayes,  91st  Observation 
Sauadron,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. ; to  remain  on  de- 
tached service  at  that  station  until  further 


Daniel  W.  Fraley,  Hav/aiian  Department , over 
28  years'  service. 

William  Arnold,  Langley  Field,  Va.  , over  27 
years'  service. 

John  J.  Arsenault,  Scott  Field,  111.,  ever  27 
years'  service. 

. Harry  Rose,  Langley  Field,  Va.  , over  25  years' 
service. 

Joseph  Pirisky,  PanauB,  Canal  Department, 
over  25  years'  service. 

These  appointments  will  create  vacancies  in 
both  Master  Sergeant  and  Technical  Sergeant 
grades  in  the  Air  Corps  on  Ivlarch  1,  1937. 

oOo- — - 

PROMOTIONS  TO  NA.STER  SERGEANT 

^The  following  noncommissioned  officers  of  the 
Air  Corps  were  promoted  to  the  grade  of  NlastAr 


orders. 

Staff  Sgt.  John  Howard,  47th  School  Squadron, 
Randolph  Field,  Texas;  to  remain  on  detached 
service  at  that  station  until  further  orders. 

Staff  Sgt.  Joseph  Bauer,  27th  Pursuit  Squad- 
ron, Selfridge  Field,  Mich.  ; to  Maxj'/ell  Field, 
Ala. , where  he  is  to  he  carried  on  detached 
service  until  further  orders. 

Staff  Sgt.  Frank  A.  Donnelly,  7th  Observation 
Sq'oadron,  Panama  Ca^;al  Department,  where  he  is 
to  he  carried  on  detached  service  until  further 
orders. 

Staff  Sgt.  Homer  Routt,  46th  School  Squadron, 
Randolph  Field,  Texas,  vAiere  he  is  to  he  carried 
on  detached  service  until  further  ordefs. 

Staff  Sergeant  Roscoe  0.  Smith,  52nd  School 
Squadron,  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  to  vacancy  in 
that  organization  caused  hy  the  proirotion  of 
Technical  Sergeant  Bernier  to  IvHaster  Sergeant. 
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"SIIOOTXNG"  TIE  FLOOD 
BY  the  Bollin'g  Field  Correspondent 


”I  have  photographed  other  floods  and 
disasters  which  covered  more  area,  such 


as  the  SusQue liana 


ana 

+ 


Johnstown  Rivers 


floods  in  1936  and  the  liississippi:.  flood 
in  1927  s on  which  we  v/orked  some  eight 
Y/eekSs  out  never  have  I seen  one  causing 
the  complete  evacuation  of  cities  the 
size  of  Paducahj  Ky^snor  any  other  caus- 
ing the  enormous  damiage  to  life  and 
property  as  this  one  has  wrought  o‘’’ 

The  speaker  v/as  Captain  ILKs  Baisley? 
Air  Corps,  commanding  the  20th  Photo  Sec- 
tion, stationed  at  Bolling  Field,  0,0®, 
upon  his'  return  from  a photographic  mis- 
sion in  the  stricken  areao 

From  January  27th  to  February  6,19375  - 
Captain  Baisley,  accom^paniod  by  Master 
Sgt,  Andrew  Ea  Matos,  20th  Photo  Sec- 
tion, piloted  a Fairchild  0-8,  photo- 
graphic airplane  over  the  flooded  dis- 
trict* They  flew  a total  of  forty-one 
hours,  covering  over  3900  square  miles 
in  thirteen  separate  flights , "shooting'''' 
continuously  from  morning  till  night 
vertical  and  oblique  views  of  the  flood 
crest  in  order  to  determine  the  area 
covered  by  water  and  the  "high  v/ater 
marks"  from  Beaver,  Pa*  to  Cairo,  111* 

Capt . Paul  T.  Cullen,  Air  Coi’ps,  also 
flying  a C-8  Fairchild,  with  crew  from 
Mitchel  Field,  was  on  the  same  mission, 
and  the  Army  airmen  virorked  almost  un- 
ceasingly to  accomplish  their  detail* 
Flying  at  from  eight  to  ten  thcusa.nd 
feet,  according  to  the  weather  flying 
conditions,  vertical  views  were  taken 
and,  despite  rain,  snov/  and  overcast 
skies,  Captain  Baisley  reports  exception' 
al  success  v/ith  the  somewhat  over  five 
thousand  exposures  he  took* 

The  standard  aerial  film  (type  lA, 

Class  A)  was  used  in  the  three  T3A  cam- 
eras for  vortical,  and  the  K3B  camera 
for  obliques,  proving  the  rapid  strides 
in  photographic  progress  in  late  years* 
Captain  Baisley  stated  that  a few  years 
ago  such  a mission  could  not  have  been 
so  successfully  accomplishedo 

On  one  occasion  Captain  Baisley  and 
Sergeant  Matos  flew  for  ten  hours,  fin- 
ally landing  at  about  10s45  P*M*, after 
taking  pictures  all  day*  Through  the 
use  of  his  two-way  radio  equipment,  the 
Captain  had  obtained  permission  from  the 
Chief  of  the  Materiel  Division  at  ’./right 
Field,  under  whose  orders  he  vas  perform' 
ing,  to  gas  up  and  lunch  at  Scott  Field, 
Illinois,  the  nearest  safe  field  in  the 
territory  being  surveyed  at  that  tim.o* 
This  radio  communication  thus  saved  many 
valuable  hours  which  v/ere  usod  to  advan- 
tage in  photographic  work* 

Realizing  that  a T3A  camera  cannot  be 
reloaded  while  the  plane  is  in  the  air 
and  appreciating  the  diffj.culty  and  time 
lost  in  locating  safe  landing  fields, tkte 
two  airplanes  each  carried  three  TiA's, 
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using  multiole  lenses.  These  cameras 
v/ere  loaded' and  put  aboard  the  planes, 
one  in  the  camera  mount  and  the  other 
two  "standing  by".  Once  in  the  air, 
with  Captain  Baisley  at  the  stick jSor- 
geant  Matos  began  shooting  and,  as  soon 
as  all  the  film  was  used  In  one  camera, 
he  would  slido  another  T3A  into  the 
mount  and  continue  taking  pictures, 
it  can  be  readily  appreciated  that 
maneuvering  a 135'’pc'und  camera  v/hile  in. 
■ ■ ■ ■ 3^0  mean  task,  but  the  time 

id  by  this  method  proved  invaluable. 


i 


flight  IS 


savf 

"In  fact" , Captain  Baisley  stated,  "it 
became  a question  of  which  supply  would 
become  exhausted  first  - our  gasoline- 
or  film*"  By  this  method  tv;o  airplanes 
accompanied  a mission  which  v/ould  or-  ' 
dinar ily  roqiiiro  six* 

The  procurement  of  the  required  87 
octane  gas  for  the  plane  was  at  times 
difficult,  and  on  one  ccco.sion  onlv  70 

V 


‘/incennes , 


octane  gas  v/as  available  at 
Ind*  This  fuel  was  so  full  of  rubber 
panicles  and  other  foreign  matter  ''.hat 
the  stre^iners  soon  became  clogged, caus- 
ong  the  engine  to  mi.ss  badly  and  neces- 
sitating a forced  landing  at  Sullivan, 
Indiana.  Although  the  field  was  half 
under  v/ater  and  \;/ithout  landing  lights, 
a successful  landing  ’vas  effected  and 
word  sent  to  Jright  Field*  Hero  again 
the  tv/c-v/ay  radio  proved  its  v/orth,  4 
From  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  a supply  of^' 
good  gas  v,as  obtained  and  the  mission  . 
carried  on. 

Captain  Baisley  has  had  over  ten  . 
3/ears’  experience  in  p'lotographic  v;ork, 
having  graduated  froru  the  Photographic 
School  in  1926*  He  has  been  stationed 
at  Bolling  Field  for  the  past  two  and 
one-half  years*  Sergeant  Matos  came  to 
Bolling  in  1920  .•  enter  :1 ' 

\7ork  and  remairiag  in  gj 
ever  since* 

oOo 


ig  photographic 
Ghat  capacity 


HE'./  TYPE  AIR  SPEED  INDICATORS 

Then  the  nev/ly  constructed  Control 
Tower  is  placed  ir.  operation  at  Bolling 
Field  early  in  March, it  v/ill  bo  equip- 
ped v/ith  the  "last  v/erd"'  in  weather  in- 
strument 3 * These  iu/lude  a Velocity 
Transmitter  and  Indicator,  The  trans- 
raittor  is  a magneto  generator  of  the 
tachometer  type,  to  v/liich  is  fastened  a 
set  of  anemometer  cups*  It  is  knov/ii  as 
the  Veston  Voltmeter,  calibrated  in 
miles  per  hour  for  direct  reading.  No 
outside  current  is  needed,  as  the  mag- 
neto furnishes  its  own  as  the  v/ind 
turns  t.h6  cups. 

The  direction  unit  is  composed  of  a 
Selsyn  motor,  to  which  is  connected  a 
three-foct  wind  vane  and  a dial  shov/in|^ 
degrees  of  the  compass  and  the  cardinal 
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and  semi- cardinal  points.  The  pointer 
on  the  dial  is  operated  by  another  Sel- 
syn  motor  which  is  in  synchronization 
with  the  one  in  the  trahsmixter,  V/ith 
the  movement  of  the  transmitting  motor, 
the  indicating  motor  turns  the  pointer 
on  the  dial.  For  the  direction'  unit, 
110  volt,  60  cycle  AC  current  is  need- 
ed. The  tv/o  indicators  are  mounted  in 
a compact  panel,  aboxit  12  by  l8  indies. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first 
of  this  type  of  instrument  to  be  placed 
in  service  with  the  Army,  par+icularly 
the  direction  unit.  One  or  more  of  the 
velocity  units  have  been  installed  at 
Langley  Field  and  Bolling  Field  for 
some  time. 

----oOo--- 


BOLLIKG  FIELD  OFFICER  MROONED  BY  FLOOD 


, the  fraternities  at  the  various  col- 
leges . The  largest  crov/d  was  at  the 
! University  of  Alabama,  v/here  300  ROTC 
! cadets  sliov/ed  up  en  masse  and  asked 
! questions  s.bout  e.viation.  Other  uni- 
i versities  visited  were  Georgia  Tech, 
j Alabama  Polytechnic,  University  of 
I Georgia  and  Louisiana  State.  Landing 
j fields  were  generally  crowded  v/ith 
j spectators,  both  on  the  arrival  and  de- 
I parture  of  planes.  Not  a single  forced 
I landing  or  trouble  of  any  kind  was  ex- 
j perienced  by  the  student  flyers.  It  is 
I believed  that  a great  deal  v/as  learned 
i and  accomplished  on  the  trip  and  that 
j in  future  similar  trips  v/ith  instruc- 
I tors  v/ill  be  made  at  the  end  of  each 
I class# 

oOo  — - 

77TH  PURSUIT  ms  EXCELLENT  MESS 


An  unexpected  ’’box  seat"  viev/  of  the 
flood  stricken  area  in  the  mid-west  v/as 
obtained  recently  by  1st  Lieut,  ',/illiam 
S.  Hall,  Air  Corps,  stationed  at  Bolling 
Field,  D.C. 

While  making  an  extended  navigation 
flight,  Lt»  Hall  stopped  one  night  at 
the  field  at  Blytheville,  Arkansas, 
next  morning  v/hen  he  arrived  at  the 
field  to  take  off  on  his  return  to  Boll 
ing  he  found  his  P-12-E  airplane  hope- 
lessly mired  in  the  mud  and  high  v/aters 
of  the  flood# 

It  v/as  thirteen  days  before  Lieut# 

Hall  could  get  his  ship  into  condition 
for  flying,  and  much  anxiety  for  his 
personal  safety  v/a.s  felt  at  Bolling  un 
til  v/ord  came  that  he  himself  v;as 
and  dry"# 

oOo--- 


Y/ithout  a mess  of  its  ov/n  for  over  a 
year  and  a half,  the  77th  Pursuit  Squad- 
rom,  Bai’ksdale  Field,  La,,  begun  a mess 
on  December  llth.  To  date,  with  a dailv 
average  strength  of  forty  rations, 

, the  mess  has  managed  affairs  satisfac- 
Thej  torily,  and  it  is  the  boast  of  every 
I member  of  the  squadron  that  it  is  the 
best  on  the  Field#  Lt,  Desmond  as  Mess 
Officer,  aided  by  Mess  Sergeant  Can- 
trell and  cooks  Doughty,  Flynt,  and 
Hanes  established  an  enviable  record 
for  mess  management , 

---oOo--- 
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THE  STUDENT  FiAiNTENANCE  NAVIGATION 
FLIGHT 

By  the  Nev/s  Letter  Correspondent 

Students  of  the  Advanced  Flying 
School  participating  in  the  pre-gradua- 
tion maintenance  navigation  flight  stak- 
ing an  entirely  new  route,  left  Kelly 
Field  Feb#  3d  and  returned  Feb.  llth. 

The  flight  was  successful  from  the 
very  beginning.  Bad  v/eather  v/as  en- 
countered during  the  first  hour  out  of 
Kelly,  but  after  that  excellent  flying 
conditions  prevailed,  v/ith  the  excep- 
tion of  one  day  at  Maxwell  FieldsWhich 
delayed  the  flight.  The  v/eather  v/as 
very  cold,  especially  at  Athens , Georgia, 
where  batteries  were  insufficient  even 
to  budge  the  propellers.  Everybody 
with  v/hom  we  came  in  contact  oeenecl 
keenly  interested  in  aviation  and  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  flight.  This  inter- 
est was  evidenced  not  only  by  military 
personnel  at  the  various  colleges,  bxit 
by  the  presidents  of  these  inst itxitions 
and  faculty  m.embers.  At  each  college, 
those  who  v/ere  interested  in  aviation 
had ^ everything  explained  to  them.  The 
Flying  Cadets  were  all  entertained  by 


LEATHER  AIDS  TRAINING  PROGRYiM. 

IN  HAWAII 

The  month  of  January  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  was  characterized  by  calm 
v/eather,  clear  skies  and  cloudless 
nights,  including  a week  of  limpid 
tropical  moonlight.  In  consequence  of 
these  inspiring  conditions,  the  units 
I of  the  5th  Composite  Group  at  Luke 
; Field.  ToHo,  achieved  substantial  prog- 
: ress  toward  the  completion  of  the  an- 
j nual  training  program# 

I ^ Emphasis  v/a  G jp  IcX  ced  on  navigation  and 
1 photography  in  the  Observation  (Recon- 
I naissance ) Squadrons , while  each  of  the 
I Bomoardment  Squadrons  completed  one  of 
I their  periodic  tours  of  the  Islands, 
the  local  substitute  for  the  500-m.ile 
cross-country  flight  required  on  the 
mainland.  Night  Flying  received  spe- 
cial attention  by  all  units. 

Among  the  more  interesting  photo- 
graphic projects  completed  or  still  in 
progress’ ares  a mosaic  of  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  eastern  Molokai  in  con- 
nection wirh  a study  of  the  water  shed 
of  the  island,’  vertical  and  oblique 
photographs  of  the-  v/ork  now  in  progress 
in  enlarging  the  airports  on  the  outly- 
ing islands,  and  a special  mission  to 
obtain  photographs  for  historical  rec- 
ords of  the  Heiau  at  Napoopoo,  Hawaii. 
(For  the  benefit  of  those  unfamiliar 
v/ith  Hav/aii,  a Heiau  is  an  ancient  Ha- 
waiian temple  I the  remains  of  many  of 
which  are  visible  about  the  islands.) 
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MISSOURI  NATIONAL  GUARD  AIRJffiN  IN  FLOOD  RELI3F  UORK 
By  the  Nev/s  Letter  Correspondent 


The  part  played  by  the  Missouri  Nation-j 
al  Guard  Aviation  in  the  flood  crisis  in 
Southeastern  Missouri  is  a very  good  ex- 
ample of  one  of  the  many  emergencies 
Y/here  aviation  may  be  called  upon  to 
render  service  available  fromi  ho  other 
source„ 

On  Saturday 5 January  23 5 1937  5 t’-'-^o  planes 
of  the  35th  Division  Aviation«Missouri 
National  Guardj  v/ere  ordered  to  Sikestoiij 
Missouri,  for  flood  relief  Y:ork.  Arriv- 
ing just  before  noon,  the  airmen  report- 
ed ready  for  service  to  Captain  Shephard 
of  the  Missouri  State  Highv^-ay  Patrol  v/ith 
v/hom  the  detachment  was  bO  cooperate » 

The  danger  area,  as  set  forth  by  Captain 
Shephard,  v/as  bounded  by  the  untried  set- 
back levee  built  in  almost  a straight 
•line  from  Birds  Point  on  the  North  to 
Nev;  Madrid  on  the  South,  and  by  the  old 
levee  that  follovired  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi  River  between  these  pointse 
This  is  an  arc  35  miles  long  and  varies 
from  3 miles  Y/ide,  to  I8  miles  at  its 
Y/idest  point.  Several  hundred  families 
made  their  homes  in  this  area.  Most  of 
these  houses  v/ere  widely  separated,  some 
being  miles  from  their  nearest  neighbor. 
General  Lewis  Mo  Means, The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  Missouri,  arrived  in  a third 
plane  to  take  personal  command  of  the 
situation. 

The  first  day  of  this  ten-day  detail  j 
v/as  spent  patrolling  the  outer  levee  be-  | 
tv/een  Birds  Point,  across  the  river  fron 
Cairo j Illinois,  and  Nev/  Madrid,  and 
dropping  Y/arnings  to  the  population  in 
the  danger  area.  The  area  between  the 
levees  v/as  in  immediate  danger  of  being 
flooded,  and  it  v/as  to  be  tiie  job  of  the 
aviation  to  cooperate  v/ith  the  State 
Highway  Patrol  and  other  ground  forces 
to  Y/arn  the  populace  in  the  area  of  the 
impending  danger  and  to  eliminate,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  loss  of  life. 

As  the  Y/ater  v/as  already  very  near  the 
top  of  the  old  levee  and  still  rising, 
it  was  necessary  that  everyone  v/ithih 
this  area  be  varned  of  the  flood  that 
v/as  sure  to  come.  For  this  purpose, mim- 
eographed copies  of  the  v/arning  v/ere 
placed  in  paper  sacks,  weighted  with 
stones,  fastened  with  yellov/  cotton 
stream.ers,  and  dropped  to  everyone  that 
could  be  seen  from  the  planes,  Two-’vay 
radio  contact  v/as  established  and  kept 
at  all  times  with  the  State  Highv/ay  Pa- 
trol Headquarters  through  V/9VDG  and 

amateur  radio  operators  in  Sikes- 
ton,  Tv/o  commercial  radio  receivers 
were  installed  at  State  Patrol  Headquar- 
ters, one  tuned  to  the  airplane  frequen- 
cy and  the  other  to  the  ground  station 
frequency.  The  ground  station  had  di- 
rect phone  connection  v/ith  the  Headquar- 
ters, and  in  this  manner  orders  and  re- 
ports v/ere  received  and  acknov/ledged 
ractically  as  fast  as  if  the  transmit- 
er v/ere  located  at  the  Headquarters  cn 
the  ground. 


Early  on  Monday,  January  25th,  the 
first  breaks  in  the  leavee  v/ere  re-  , 
ported  by  radio  in  a plane  from  Birds 
Point  0 In  rapid  succession,  breaks 
along  this  section  of  the  lovee  were  ■ 
reported  by  radio.  The  river  was  go- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  levee  in  a 
dozen  places  and  already  houses  and 
tarns  near  the  breaks  were  being  brok- 
en to  pieces  and  v/ashed  away.  As  the 
floodway  betv/een  the  levees  filled, 
boat  stations  v/ere  established  along 
the  set-back  levee  and  Sto.te  Patrolmen 
v/ere  stationed  at  these  points  v/ith 
their  radio-equipped  cars.  Reports  of 
people  in  distress  were  given  by  radio 
from  the  plane  directly  uo  these  Pa- 
trolmen, who  v/ould  immediately  dis- 
patch boats  to  the  aid  of  the  marooned 
people.  Often  it  v/as  necessary  for 
the  planes  to  direct  the  boats  around 
v/oods  or  through  ice. 

On  V/odnesday  morning, tv/o  planes  took 
the  air  system-atically  to  check  every 
house  located  in  the  floodway.  This 
was  found  to  be  the  only  practical 
method  to  make  sure  no  one  was  left  in 
need  of  aide  This  took  all  day  Wed- 
nesday and  part  of  the  next  morning, 
W8.ter  v/as  backing  up  behind  the  set- 
back levee  North  of  Nev/  Madrid,  and 
this  area  nov/  called  for  considerable 
reconnaissance,  -Though  there  v;as  very 
little  or  no  current  in  this  backwater 
it  was  sprea,ding  mare  and  more  every 
hour,  and  houses  were  being  filled  to 
the  second  floor.  This  v/ater  had  cov- 
ered miles  of  farm  land  behind  the  * 
levee  and  another  boat  station  was  nec- 
essary to  send  boats  to  these  homes 
and  remove  the  people. 

On  Thursday,  Governor  Lloyd  C, Stark, 
of  Liissouri,  was  flov.n  to  Sikestcn  in 
one  of  the  Missouri  National  Guard 
planes  to  view  the  flooded  area.  After 
. inspecting  the  entire  flooded  district 
by  air,  he  inspected  the  emergency  re- 
lief headquarters.  He  v/as  accompanied 
on  this  aerial  inspection  by  General 
Means  in  the  second  Missouri  National 
Guard  plane.  It  v/as  cn  this  tour  of 
inspection  that  one  family  and  several 
children  v/ere  located  in  the  flooded 
p.rea  and  a radio  request  for  aid  v/as 
I iiimediately  dispatched  by  the  pilot  of 
one  of  the  planes. 

This  tour  of  duty  lasted  ten  days 
and  114  hours  were  flov/n  in  patrolling 
the  levees  in  reconnaissance  and  photo 
v/ork„ 

The  detachment  vas  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Eric  H,  Kaeppel  and  includ- 
i ed  Lieutenants  Ray  H,  Kutterer,  Gloon 
j E,  Freeman,  Kennexh  R,  Case,  James  H. 
j Higgs,  Sergeants  Arthur  P,  Rethemeyer, 
■Jilliam  T,  Rainey,  Francis  B,  Grot  he, 
./illiam  A,  Brn.zill,  and  Vernon  C,  V/all- 
ach.  The  Experience  encountered  cn 
this  occasion  v/ill  be  long  remembered 
by  those  who  took  part  in  the  work. 
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OLD-TII\£ER  BEMOANS  LACK  OF  ROIilANCE 
IN  AVIATION 


The  presence  of  airplanes  to  aid  the 
ground  forces  made  it  possihle  to  save 
scores  of  lives  of  people,  v/hom  it  v/ould 
otherv/ise  have  teen  impossible  to  locate. 
Certainly  the  value  of  observation  avia- 
tion in  this  tyi^e  of  v/ork  has  been  defin- 
itely established. 

oOo--- 

F OILED  BY  THE  INAUGUR.Ui  vffiATHSR 

Several  million  radio  listeners  failed 
to  hear  any  mention  of  the  participation 
of  the  20th  Pursuit  Group  in  the  recent 
Inauguration  Ceremonies  for  President 
Franklin  D,  Roosevelt,  Investigation 
disclosed  that  this  failure  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  20th  Pursuit  Group, 
thirty-three  airplanes  of  which  left 
Barksdale  Field  on  Saturday,  January  16, 
for  v/ashingt on, to  take  part  in  the  exer- 
cises, failed  to  get  any  farther  than  At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Led  by  Major  Armin  F«  Herold,  Group 
Commander,  and  Headquarters  Flight,  the 
three  squadrons  took  off  on  extremely 
short  notice  in  an  effort  to  beat  unfav- 
orable weather  conditions  to  Maxwell 
Field,  Montgomery,  Alabam.a.  The  '’hop*'  to 
Maxwell  was  m.ade  without  incident,  out 
at  that  point  the  Group  was  held  up  for 
tv/o  days  on  account  of  bad  weather.  Fi- 
nally^ able  to  clear  for  Fort  Bragg, North 
Carolina, on  Monday,  January  loth,  the 
Group  got  as  far  as  Atlanta,  where,  dur- 
ing a stop  for  servicing,  the  ceiling 
closed  down  and  a hard  rain  set  in.  Zero- 
zero  conditions  prevailed  until  it  was 
decided  that  it  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  reach  \7ashington  in  time  for 
the  Inauguration.  A miajority  of  pilots 
seriously  considered  taking  leave  and  go- 
ing home  via  rail  for  the  duration  of 
the  bad  weather. 

The  ceiling  finally  lifted  sufficient- 
ly to  enable  the  Group  to  take  off  for 
Maxwell  on  the  return  trip  on  January 
19th,  At  this  station  it  Y/as  found  im- 
possible to  proceed  more  than  a fev; 
miles  in  the  direction  of  Barksdale 
Field,  and  while  grounded  there  the 
Group  was  joined  by  the  3d  Attack  Group, 
which  Y/as  en  route  home  from  Langley, 
their  farthest  point  on  the  same  hop.  On 
Monday,  January  20th , conditions  improv- 
ed sufficiently  to  alio?/  a take-off  for 
points  ’Jest,  and  the  tY/o  Groups  cleared 
the  airdrome  on  the  heels  of  a 43-ship 
flight  of  Marines,  the  Marines  being 
passed  before  reaching  Barksdale  Field. 

The  efficient  and  hospitable  manner  in 
v/hich  MaxY/ell  Field,  v/ith  but  a few 
hours’  noticej  took  care  of  the  person- 
nel of  the  flight,  both  going  an&  coming, 
and  the  manner  in  Y/hich  Major  Patrick's 
detachment  in  Atlanta  provided  for  the 
comfort  of  the  20th  Pursuit  Group  pilots 
at  that  station  aroused  much  favorable 
comment,  and  all  pilots  join  in  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  responsible 
parties. 


Romance  in  aviation  is  gone  and 
there  is  nothing  left  but  a cold-blood 
ed  business  proposition,  Y/as  the  opin- 
I ion  of  I'.Iajor  Erik  Henning  Nelson,  for- 
mer army  flyer  and  member  of  the  Air 
Corps*  /iTound-the-./orld  Flight  in  1924 
He  visited  Kelly  Field  and  recalled 
the  old  days  of  flying,  Y/ith  his  old 
side-kick  Major  "Cliff"  Nutt, and  oth- 
ers. He  also  called  on  Colonels  Krog- 
stad  and  R.M.  Jones,  v/ith  whom  he  had 
been  associated.  Major  Nelson  left 
the  army  on  July  1,  1928,  and  has  been 
Y/ith  the  Boeing  Airplane  Company  until 
a year  ago.  He  is  nov/  in  business  for 
himself.  A native  of  Stockholm,  Sv/e- 
den,  he  v/as  born  Jun©  18,  I888,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  on  April  15, 
1909,  as  a sailor.  Since  that  time 
his  life  has  been  full  of  the  rom^^nce 
Y/hich  he  says  has  departed  f:'cm  modern 
military  aviation.  He  served  v/d.tn  the 
Air  Corps  11  years,  beginning  his  ser- 
vice, in  October,  l9l7o  He  iiad  previ- 
ously been  interested  in  flying  tack 
in  1912  and  received  his  training  at 
Miami,  Florida,  Y/here  he  also  served 
as  a mechanic.  In  1924,  he  Y/as  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  pilots  for  the 
Army's  Around-the-V/orld  Flight,  Y/hich 
made  aviation  history. 

Stationed  at  Kelly  Field  from  Sept, 
26,  1919  to  May,  I92I5  Major  Nelson 
and  Major  Nutt  Y/ere  at  that  time  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Bombardment  Group, 
Y/hich  v/as  brought  from  Ellington  Field 
near  Houston.  Major  Nelson  Y/as  a mem- 
ber of  the  20th  Bombardment  Squadron 
and  Major  Nutt  of  the  l66th  Bombard- 
ment Squadron.  The  latter  unit  has 
been  placed  on  the  inactive  list.  The 
next  tim.e  Major  Nelson  was  at  Kelly 
I Field  Y/as  after  the  v/orld  flight,  V/hen 
i that  flight  was  made.  Major  Nutt  v/as 
the  advance  agent  in  the  Orient  for 
the  army  flyers.  Declaring  that  the 
best  part  of  his  life  had  been  v/ith 
the  Air  Corps,  Major  Nelson  expressed 
regret  -over  the  passing  of  the  old 
days  of  "Flying  Jennies",  v/hen  there 
was  some  doubt  v/hether  the  flyer  would 
return  safely  or  be  able  to  v/alk  av/ay 
from  a plane.  Although  out  of  the  ser 
vice,  ho  still  keeps  contacts  v/ith  his 
friends  in  the  army,  v/hich  is  one  rea- 
son \/hy  he  stopped  off  at  Kelly  Field, 
en  route  by  auto  from  the  V/est  Coast 
to  Miami  and  Key  V/est,  Fla,  for  a va- 
cation. He  commended  the  excellent 
reads  between  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso, 

! v/hich  contrasted  greatly  to  their  con- 
j dition  v/hen  ho  v/as  on  duty  v/ith  the 
j border  patrol. 

j — oOo 

j Officers  prcimted  to  the  rank  of  I'/Iajor  ; 

I (temporary)  were  Captains  ^elrrar  H.  Dunton 
and  Orvil  A.  Anderson  from  January  26th, and 
Emile  T.  Kennedy  from  February  1,  1937. 
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96TK  B0I.3ARDM3NT  SQUADRON  COMPLETES  TRIP  TO  PANAIUI  Al^JD  RETURN 


Thursdayj  Fetruary  llth?  saw  the  com- 
pletion 01  the  longest  over~vmter  navi- 
gation raission  yet  performed  by  a forma -9 
tion  of  land  planes o The  96th  Bombard- 
ment Squadronj  of  the  2d  Bornbardraent 
Group 5 GHQ  Air  Force,  equ3.pped  v/ith 
B-lOB  airplanes,  made  a trip  from  Lang- 
ley Field,  Vao , to  Albrook  Field,  Canal 
Zone  and  return 5 the  flight  taking  off 
from  Miami,  Flas,  to  Panama,  direct, 
and  returning  the  same  routeo 

The  96th  Squadron  vjas  ordered  to  start! 
this  flight  on  February  5'th,  the  itiner-j 
ary  being  as  follo’/sj  " I 

Feb e 5th  - Langley  Field  to  Miami, Fla c ! 

Miami,  Fla  ..to  Albrook  Field,CZ' 
Albrook  Field, GZ do  l'daffii5lla.i 
Miami,  Flao,  to  Langley  Field: 
of  bad  i.'/eather  caused  the  j 
leave  Langley  Field  on  tho  j 
the  4th  and  proceed  to  1 


Feb  c 6th  - 
Feb<,9th  - 
Feb o 10th- 
Prospects 
squadron  to 
afternoon  of 


Spartanburg,  SpCc,  where  it  remo.ined  ov- 
ernighted A terrific  snowstorm  was  en- 
countered near  Charlotte,  SoGe,but  the 


squadron  closed  in  on 


McDuffie , 


jor 

the  squadron  commander,  and  plowed  on 
through  even  though  all  pilots  were  fly- 
ing blind  at  times . 

The  following  day,  February  5fh,  the 
squadron  proceeded  to  the  Municipal  Air- 
port, Miami,  Fla^,  where  all  tanks  v/ere 
filled  to  the  brim  and  the  motors  given 
a final  check « Saturdo.y  morning,  Feb- 
ruary 6th,  the  squadron  cleared  for  Al- 
brook Field,  C,Zo,  and  at  O0O7,  start- 
ed on  the  long  over-water  hope  Every- 
thing v/a.s  functioning  perfectly  and  the 
pilots  and  navigators  had  hardly  gotten 
settled  dov/n  to  work  when  Cuba  was 
sighted. 

Due  to  high  cloud  formations,  the 
squadron  \7as  at  all  times  above  4,000 
feet,  and  at  one  time  ho.d  to  go  to 
13,000  feet  and  fly  over  solid  overcast 
for  an  hour,  but  they  made  the  best  use 
possible  of  their  octants  at  this  time. 
After  approximately  seven  hours  of  fly- 
ing, Major  McDuffie  took  his  squ.adron 
down  through  broken  clouds  and  "overyono 
breathed  normr.lly  again,  for  there  was 
Panama’  The  navigation  he.d  been  suc- 
cessful, as  Cristobal  v/as  in  sight, just 
to  the  righto 

The  squadron  landed  at  Albrook  Field, 
v/here  a royal  welcome  aMvaited  them.  How- 
ever, every  member  of  the  flight  was 
greatly  fatigued  and  could  not  respond 
in  the  manner  they  vrould  have  liked. 

Early  Sunday  morning  tho  officers  and 
men  v;ere  at  the  hangars  and,  v/ith  the 
help  of  Albrook  personnel,  the  planes 
were  put  in  readiness  to  start  tlie  re- 
turn trip  by  noon.  . Hov/ever,  the  squad- 
ron v/as  to  remain  until  Tuesday,  so  Sun- 
day afternoon  and  Monday'’  we're  given  over 
to  sight-seeing  and  shopping.  The  Car- 
nival season  was  on,  and  the  gayety  was 
so  contagious  that  everyone  was  ready 


to  stay  over  several  more  days. 

Tuesday  morning  saw  the  B-103’s  load- 
ed to  gOj  and  the  squadron  took  off  at 
0740,  Albrook  Field  ^/ith  its  surround- 
ing hills  is  none  to  large  for  heavily 
loaded  bombers,  but  they  all  got  off 
safely,  and  a.t  08II  they  left  Colon 
E.nd  smarted  the  long  trek  back  to  the 
United  States, 

’finds-  slo’ved  down  the  progress  of  the 
flight  all  of  the  v/ay  to  Cuba.  At  one 
time  it  measured  37  knots  and  v/as  com- 
ing from  45  degrees  off  the  nose.  Also, 
low  clouds  wore  encountered  and  the 
formation  stayed  close  to  the  v/ater. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Caribbean,  the. 
squadron  had  its  most  exciting  moment. 

Captain  Cousland,  leading  ^‘B"  Flight, 
suddenly  called  over  his  radio, "Motor 
P’ailure'o"  His  left  engine  died  v/ithout 
a cough,  when  it  v/as  over  200  miles  to 
the  nearest  land.  Captain  Cousla,nd  im- 
mediately set  h3.s  plane  for  flight  on 
the  righx  engine  but,  due  to  the  low 
altitude,  the  right  engine  started 
heating,  and  it  was  evident  that  land 
could  not  be  reached,  T'wo  planes  were 
left  to  stay  v/ith  the  cripple  and  the 
OA-5  notified.  The  plan  was  for  the 
0A~5,  being  slower,  to  precede  the 
squadron,  so  that  the  squadron  v/ould 
pass  it  in  the  middle  of  the  Caribbean. 
Due  to  accurate  navigo.tion,  the  OA-5 
vas  in  sight  at  this  time,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  could  have  landed  in  the 
mcantainous  seas^  After  several  min- 
utes of  rest,  and  v/ith  the  v/ater  only 
600  feet  below  the  plane,  the  left  en- 
gips  began  running  again,  and  the  Car- 
ibbean was  cheated  out  of  one  B-lOB 
airpl.ane,  Lt,  Gibbs, the  navigator  in 
this  ship,  reset  his  course  and  the 
squadron  wo-s  soon  overtaken. 

The  squadron  landed  at  Miami  at  154-4, 
thus  establishing  the  feasibility  of 
the  Canal  Zone  being  defended  by  air 
units  from  the  U,So,upon  short  notice. 
Although  CB.rcful  preparation  was  made 
for  this  flight,  one  scheduled  plane 
was  out  two  hours  before  the  take-off 
from  Lo.ngley..  Another  plane  vas  wheel- 
ed out  and  made  the  trip  successfully. 

. Due  to  bad  v/e.ather,  the  squadron  re- 
mained one  day  in  Miami  on  the  return 
trip  and  on  Thursday  bucked  a 30-knot 
win’d  ba.ck  to  Langley  Field,  Langley 
looked  mighty  good  ^-o  all  the  tired  of- 
ficers and  men  in  the  flight,  and  every- 
one seemed  glad  to  be  home  again. 

The  0A-”5  accompanied  the  flight  for 
r'escue  uurposes  and  successfully  com- 
pleted the  trie  on  schedule, ' CorpoMin- 
or  ha.d  to  remain  in  Miami  as  he  broke 
his  hand  when  the  anchor  davit  gave  v/ay 
as  they  were  anchoring  the  ship.  The 
accuracy  of  the  navigation  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  OA-5  v/as  sighted  each 
time  the  squadron  passed  it  en  route, 
(continued  on  page  23) 
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BROOKS  FIELD  RESPONDS  TO  THE  WRCY  GALL 


As  soon  as  it  was  learned  that  the  ar- 
my v/ould  assist  in  the  contemplated  evac- 
uation of  flood  victims  along  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  the  Commanding  Officer  co.Ur 
ed  a conference  and  relayed  this  informa- 
tion to  his  staff  officers  and  organiza- 
tion commanders*  They  were  directed  to 
have  detailed  plans  ready  for  a confer- 
ence the  follov/ing  day* 

At  this  conference,  the  entire  plan 
was  decided  upon  and  definite  arrange- 
ments v/ere  made  for  every  detail*  One 
plane  had  already  been  sent  to  Louisville 
v;ith  serum  for  the  flood  suffers o 

Tests  of  the  loading  of  trucks  for  the 
ground  echelon  were  conducted,  and  the 
full  number  of  trucks  needed  were  desig- 
nated* These  trucks  were  then  loaded, 
and  the  enlisted  men  who  were  to  form 
the  ground  echelon  v/ere  notifiod  to  be 
sn  the  alert  and  to  be  ready  to  leave  on 
a momient's  notice.  Results  of  tho  tests 
shov/ed  that  the  ground  echelon  could 
leave  Brooks  Field  in  two  and  one-half 
hours  at  the  maximum. 

Airplanes  were  loaded  and- ready  to 
leave  v/heiiever  the  word  came.  Only  lo- 
cal flying  was  to  be  engaged  in. 

Up  to  this  siting,  a total  of  llo 
hours  were  flovai  by  planes  from  Brocks 
'Field  engaged  in  the  relief  work.  These 

& lanes  have  been  AC“33  transport 5O-43A 
bservation  airplanes,  and  the  Fairchild 
photo  plane*  The  photographic  plane  is 
no?/  engaged  in  missions  at  Vicksburg  in 
connection  v/ith  this  work, 

---oOo--- 

V6TH'S  TRIP  TO  PANA1«. 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

On  the  return  trip,  Cuba  yjbs  touched 
within  six  miles  of  the  correct  course. 

We  all  congratulate  the  officers  and 
m*en  of  the  Dbth  Squo.dron  on  a mission 
?/ell  done. 

The  folloving  is  a list  of  the  per^son- 
nel  who  made  this  flight ; 

Major  Jasper  K,  McDuffie,  Captains  A.Y, 
Smith,  Richard  E,  Nugent,  GoW^Gousland, 
1st  Lieut s,  David  R,  Gibbs,  Frederic  S, 
Giant zberg,  Warren  H.  Higgins,  Sdv/in  L, 
Tucker,  William  A,  Matheny,  Douglas  M, 
Kilpatrick,  Paul  G,  Miller,  Gerald  E, 
Williams,  Torgils  G,  V/old,  Sdvin  G,  Gi- 
menson,  Clifford  H.  Rees,  Eugene  F*  Mus- 
sett§  2d  Lieut,  Burton  VL  Armstrong, Air 
Corps,  and  2d  Lieut s«  Herbert  Morgan, Jr*, 
John  Lo  Templeton,  John  B*  Montgomery, 
Raymond  V,  Schv/anbeck  and  Arthur  H*  Reg- 
ers, Air  Reserve* 

Enlisted  men  - Staff  Sgts*  Donald  E* 
Hamilton,  Ralph  R,  Illick,  George  E*  Wil- 
son, August  V/o  Kouhl,  John  3*  Long,  Wal- 
ter B,  Buff,  Frank  J*  Seidl,  Jack  A. 
Franks;  Corporals  - Thoiias  G*  Hol'm.es, 

Gib  Bradley,  Lev/is  Hay  duke,  Ralph  A*  Min- 
er; Privates, 1st  Cl*-  William  A.  Withers, 
Amil  Ao  Mallada,  Francis  T*  Harrington, 


Russell  E.  Junior,  Lewis  D*  Smith, 
Clarence  D.  Lake;  Privates  - Charles 
Horstkam.p,  Edward  Ellis  and  Harry  0. 
Johnson, 

— cOo — 

POSTHUMOUS  AUAHO  OF  THF  D.F.C. 

The  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  posthu- 
mously awarded  Captain  Donald  W.  Bnckman, 

Air  Corps,  who  died..' in  1935,  was  presented 
tc  his  widow,  Mrs.  IvSadeline  Stone  Buckraan.at 
10:00  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  Fe'bruo.ry 
10th.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Brig. 
General  James  E.  Chaney,  Commandant  of  the 
Air  Corps  Training  Center,  in  the  Training 
Center  Headquarters  at  Randolph  Field. 

The  heroism  cf  Captain  Buckman  v/hich 
brought  about  the  arra-rd  occurred  in  November 
1S35.  Stricken  with  a heart  attack  while 
flying  a Traiispcrt  plane  with  three  passen- 
gers over  Tehachati  Pass.  Calif.,  he  managed 
to  remain  at  the  controls  for  20  minutes  un- 
til he  Icoided  the  plane  safely  at  Kern  Air- 
port, Balcersf ield,  Calif.  He  collapsed  imr- 
mediately  after  the  plane  landed  and  died 
within  a few  mAnutes. 

oOc 


AIR  CORPS  EXHIBIT  FOR  HATIOKAL  AVIATION  SHOW 


The  U.  S.  Aimy  Air  Corps  v/as  represented 
at  the  Hatirnal  A\daticn  Show  by  an  exhibit 
cempesed  of  both  old  and  new  aeronautical 
items,  demonstrating  the  progress  in  avia- 
tion through  the  years.  A new  Seversky 
Basic  Training  jlane,  a tv/o-piace,  low-Tdng 
monoplane  of  all-metal  construction  of  the 
latest  type,  incorporating  instrument  land- 
ing eanipment,  and  having  split  flaps,  was 
of  leading  interest. 

A Diorama  in  miniature  of  a fog  enshroud- 
ed landing  field  ever  which  two  snail  air- 
planes fly  was  displayed.  These  airplanes 
tune  in  with,  radio  guiding  stations,  and 
with  this  aid  glide  safely  devm  upon  the 
landing  field  runway  before  the  hangars. 
These  little  planes  illustrate  better  than 
words  the  manner  in  which  the  instrument 
landing  system  is  employed. 

In  this  connection,  the  Original  Instru- 
ment  Board  from  the  airplane  in  wdiich  Capt. 
Hegenberger  made  the  first  solo  instrument 
landing  in  history,  v.^s  shovn,  together  -vith 
pictorial  displays  illustrating  stages  cf  . 
instrument  flying  development , and  Captain 
Hegenberger  receiving  the  Collier  Trophy  at 
the  hands  of  President  Roosevelt, 

Another  pictorial  ex)iibit  of  interest  was 
devoted  to  Para-chntes,  and  illustrated  vari- 
ous tj’pes  cf  chutes  and  methods  of  packing 
and  jximping  frorci  an  airplane. 

A case  ^f  Aircra.ft  Models  made  to  1/40- 
scale  and  C'-'vering  various  types  of  planes, 
from  the  vrartime  "Jenny"  and  DH-4  to  the 
latest  Boeing  Bomber,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. 

A Motion  Picture  depicted  aviation  devel- 
enment  and  historical  progress  from  the 
Wright's  first  flight. 

Two  cases  of  newest  Navigation  and  Engine 
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Instruments  emphasized  changes  made  since  the 
1918  instrument  hoard,  vdth  its  older  protrud- 
ing instruments,  v/as  in  use. 

An  old  type  of  Wooden  Propeller  was  seen  in 
contrast  with  the  latest'  hollov;  steel  coatrcl- 
lahle  pitch  propeller.  There  were  mounted  v/ing 
sections  for  those  interested  in  aircraft 
structures.  This  is  hut  a partial  list  of  the 
exhibits  which  foriried  a display  interesting  and 
informative  for  an  air-minded  public. 

Four  representatives  were  sent  to  New  York 
from  the  Iviateriel  Division  to  take  charge  of 
the  exhibit,  namely,  Messrs.  S.G.  Somers,  F.S. 
Fisher,  W.J.  Selleck  and  Eobert  Fitzgerald.  The j 
hours  were  from  eleven  a. m.  to  eleven  p.m.  , and 
a constant  stream  of  visitors  attested  to  the 
public  interest  aroused.  The  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps  was  one  of  a long  list  of  prominent  vis- 
itors who  gave  whole  hearted  anproval  of  the 
display. 

oOo 

WIiB  DEPAETliENT  OKDEE.S 

Changes  of  Station;  To  Bandolph  Field,  Tex: 
Lieut.  Colonel  Albert  M.  Cuidera  (ivlajor)  from 
Langley  Field,  Va. , for  duty  at  Air  Corps  Train- 
ing Center.  ' 

To  Scott  Field,  111.!  Ist..  Lieut.  William  J. 
Bell,  from  Selfridgc  Field,  i'.hch. 

To  West  Point,  : 1st  Lieut.  Charles  F. 
Born,  from  Pn-waiian  Department,  for  duty  at  the 
U. S.  Military  Academy.  Previous  orders  in  his 
case  amended. 

To  Santa  Llonica.,  Calif.  ; 1st  Lieut.  Daniel  B, 
ViJhi t e , from  Wrighl  Eield,  for  duty  as  Air  Corps 
Eepresentative  at  the  plant  of  Douglass  Co. 

To  Panama  Canal  Dept.  ; 2nd  Lieut.  LaT.vrence  W. 
Greenback,  from  Langley  Field,  Va. 

To  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.,  for  duty  on  the  Staff 
Ahd  Baculty  of  the  Air  Coarps  Tactical  School: 
Majors  John  E.  Dpston  and.  Harlan  W.  Holden 
(Captains),  Captains  Eobert  C.  Oliver,  Ealph  A. 
Suavely  and  Augustine  F.  Shea.. 

To  Wright  Field, _ GLio : 1st  Lieut.  Charles  G. 
WiHiamson,  from  Hamilton  Field,  and  to  report 
not  later  than  August  1,  1937,  for  duty  a,s 
student  at  Air  Corps  Enginee"ing  School. 

PRjMQTIOyS:  To  Colonel : Colonel  John  F. Curry 
( t emporary)  £ rom  December  23,  1936;  Brigadier 
General  James  E.  Chaney  (Lieut.  Colonel J,  from 
December  24,  1936.  To  Li^ut.  Colonel:  Lieut.  i 
Colonel  Ealph  P.  Cousins  "(^'lajor")  from  December  j 
22,  1936;  Lieut.  Colonel  Adlai  H.  Gilkeson  j 
(Major)  from  December  24,  1936.  l 

EETIEEMSIOTS:  Captain  Albert  F.  Glenn,  Febru-  j 
ary  28,  1937"^  for  disability  incident  to  the  j 
service;  Staff  Sergeant  James  J.  Geraghty,  8th  | 
Air  Base  Sauadron,  Brocks  Field,  Feb. 28,  1937, 
oOo 

The  War  Department  announced  on  February 
25th  the  purchase  from  the  Sikorski  Aircraft 
Division  of  the  United  Aircraft  Corporation  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  , of  5 large  Amphibian  planes 
and  spare  parts  equivalent  to  one  coinplete  am- 
phibian plane,  for  the  sum  of  $633,898. 

To  adapt  these  planes  for  military  purposes, 
the  conmercial  design  has  been  modified.  The 
wing  span  is  slightly  in  excess  of  85  feet.  The 
planes  are  powered  with  two  750  h.p.  engines. 


NOTES  FEOM  TEE  WASHINGTON  O^ICE 

Captain  James  B.  Jordan  report-jh 
ed  February  11th  for  duty  in  the  oV 
Supply  Division. 

Majors  Grandison  G.  Gardner, 
from  tdaxicrell  Field,  Ala.  , and 
Bennett  E,  Myers,  from 
Wright  Field,  were  in  the  , 

Chief’s  Office  on  Fehiuar/L^^f^^^ 

24th  for  conference. 

Officers  departing  on  \ 

leaves  of  absence  were  t ^ 

Ifejcr  Charles  Y.Banff  - - — - - 

and  Captain  Stev/art 
Towle. 


anf il  f f T V 
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■ Lieut.  ColcnelsJI 
H.  Young  and  GcE. 

Brower  returned  from 

leave,  February  17th.  ^ ^ ^ 

Eecent  visitors  to  the  Chi ei  ’ s*  0Sl^?W6re r 
Captain  George  H,  Steel,  from  Kelly  Field, and 
Captain  George  A.  VThatley,  also  from  that  field 
both  on  a ferry  ti’ip  to  tlitchel  Field,  N.Y.  ; 
Ca.utain  Claire  Stroh,  Instructor,  National  . 
Guard,  Little  Eock,  Ark. , while  on  a ferry  ' ^ 
trip  from  Sant.a  iv-onica,  Calif.  , to  Baltimore, Md. 
1st  Lieut.  B.G.  Scott,  from  Kelly  Field,  while 
on  leave;  Colonel  Frank  M,  Kennedy,  from  Scott 
Field;  Captain  Archibald  Y.  Smith  from  Langley 
Field;  1st  Lieut.  Ealph  0.  Brcvmfield,  from 
Scott  Field;  1st  Lieut.  August  W.  Kissner  from 
Kelly  Field  and  1st  Lieut.  Gabriel  P.  Disosway 
from  Barksdale  Field,  during  the  course  of 
navigation  flights. 

Officers  mho  returned  to  their  home  stations 
after  a visit  to  the  Chief's  Office  vrere  Capt. 
Carl  B.  McDaniel  ®nd  Int  Lieut."  Jdan  M.  Palmer 
to  Eandolph  Field. 

I'/Iajor  Alfred  W.  Marrincr  returned  from  Ykight 
Field  and  Ca-ptain  Mem/in  E.  Gross  returned  from 
a ferry  trip  to  the  West  Coast. 

iviajcr  Lowell  H.  &mth  departed  February  22nd 
on  a navigation  flight  to  bliami,  Fla. 

Captain  Henry  G,  Woodv/a.rd  mra-s  a visitor  from 
I'lTright  Field,  arriving  Fehruary  2.8nd» 

oOo 


A NF'J  WAY  OF  SENDING  MESSAGES 

Private  S.  Hollovra-y,  stationed  at  Phillips 
Field,  Aberdeen  Proving  Groimd,  Md. , in  a re- 
cent comraonication,  has  this  to  say  regarding 
a visit  nf  Lieut.  Nichols  (dubbed  the  "Windirdll 
Salesman”  by  virtue  of  his  piloting  an  auto- 
gyi’o)  who  'vvas  "pxed”  at  the  field  on  the 
teletype; 

"I  was  standing  in  front  of  operations  when 
he  arrived.  Seeing  me,  the  Lieutenant  hovered 
about  three  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  leaned 
out  and  yelled  - 'Hey,  tell  Operations  that  I 
am  going  on  to  Bollin  c.  ' Then  he  siivung  grace- 
fully av/ay  and  vanished. 

I have  heen  in  the  Mr  Corps  quite  a while 
and  have  never  seen  as  novel  a.  way  of  deliver- 
ing a request  for  a message.  Also  I might  say 
that  Lieut.  Nichols  has  been  here  in  two  of  his 
"Jeeps,”  as  he  calls  them,  and  he  can  make  them 
do  everything  but  talk  and  give  milk.” 

oOo 
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The  chief  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  distrihute  information  on  aero- 
nautics to  the  flying  personnsl_in  the  regular  Anny^  reserve  Corps,  national  Guard 
Arid  ot.hp-rs  pd  With  aviation. 
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IvlATERIEL  DXVISIOiV  ACTIVITIES  OF  1936 


iiY  review  of  Air  Corps  activities 
Jy\  \ for  a given  calendar  year  must  of 
DD' \a3cessity  be  brief  in  order  to 

maintain  the  interest  of  read- 
VJ^ers.  As  an  opening  we  intro- 
duce the  Lateriel  Division 
which  is  the  technical  service  of  the 
Air  Corps. 

The  end  of  1936  found  the  Division  or- 
ganization without  major  change  except 
for  the  establishment  of  a Budget  OfTice, 
which  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  a centra.lized  control  over 
a function  r/hich  had  formerly  been  ex- 
ecuted by  several  isolated  units.  The 
Budget  Office,  under  the  direction  of  a 
Budget  Officer,  is  charged  v/itn  tne  pre- 
paration of  the  Budget  Estimate  for  all 
Materiel  Division  activities,  control  of 
the  subsecuent  expendj.ture  of  funds,  and 
the  accounting  to" higher  authority  for 
that  expenditure_^ 

A number  of  worhers  were  tahen 

on  principally  in  construction  and  grad- 
ing projects.  The  personnel  on  perman- 
ent status  at  the  end  of  1936  stood'  as 
follov;s:  100  officers,  44  enlisted  men, 
and  1305  civilians.  In  the  officer- 
group,  members  of  various  services,  such 
as  Medical  Corps,  Signal  Corps,  Quarter- 
master Corps  and  Corps  of  Engineers  worm 
in  cooperation  with  Air  Corps  ofticers 
in  certain  specialized  projects. 

The  basic  activities  bx  the  i.iateriel 
Division  lie  in  tnree  main  sections  - 
Engineering_^  Procurement  and  Field  Ser- 
vice. Tile  Engineering  is  responsible 
for^ design,  development,  and  testing  of 
equipment  and  for  the  preparation  of 
engineering  data  -used  for  evaluation  and 


were  in  excess 
£ng-ixr0erin>r 


of_  500.  , 

- in  spite  of  concentra.- 
tion  on  procurement  and  the  vast  ai-rount 
of  engineering  labor  involved  in  connec- 
tion with  procurement,  froiu  the  outlin- 
ing of  predictions  to  the  checking  of 
engineering  results,  the  laboratories 
have  continued  in  their  research  and 
testing-  with  most  interesting  results. 

Vheels.  - Operation  of  the  present 
streamline  wheel  and  tir_e  on  soft  ground 
was  impi  oved  Ty  Ividening  the  tire  contour 
at  the  tip  of  the  tread.  A nev/  series 
of  so-called  ''s-mcoth"  contour  tires  have 
been  under  development.  These  have  a 
smaller  outside  diameter  for  a given 
load  than  the  present  standard  wheel, 
thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  cut-out 
required,  in  the  v^ing  for  retractin;  gea.r. 
The  nev/  wheels  in  this  series  were"de- 
signed  in  27,  39,  44  and  47-inch  sizes 
for  loadings  of  2650,  8000,  10,500  and 
13,500  po-!,uids,  respectively.  The  60- 
inch  wheel  was  reduced  to  a 56- inch  size 
with  the  same  carrying  capacity  and  foot- 
jprint,  achievin^i  a more  efficient  shape 
land  a saving  in  assembly  weight.  A 50- 
|inch  watertight  wheel  was  ordered  for  ex- 
jperimental  test  on  a YOA-5  airplane. 

I Propellers. - During  1936,  efforts  were 
jdirected  toward  the  elimination  of  diffi- 
Iculties  in  existing  designs  rather  tha.n 
jin  the  development  of  nevv  t;ypes.  The 
jPropeller  Laboratory  conducted  all  the 


jpropeller  tests  for  the  navy  and 


jpartment  of 
iAir  Corps. 


tne 

for 


Cont.ierce,  as  well  as 
I-b  is  -the  prime  source  of 


De- 

the 


procurement  purposes;  the  Procurement 


for  the 
tracts. 


ein^ineering  data  in  the  United 


reach- 

was 


and  pertaining  legal  dccumentS; 


and  for  all  actual  procurement  accc'm- 
plished  in  the  Air  Coips;  and.  the  Field 
Service,  for  the  supply  and  maintenance 
of  all  equipment  px-ocured  for  the  distri- 
bution of  supplies  to  the  service. 

During  the  calendar  yea.r  of  1936,  the 
main  emphasis  of  the  Division  was  placed 
upon  the  accelerated  procurement  program, 
with  the  resu-lt  that  contracts  were  com- 


jprcpeil  er 
I S t at  e s . 

' The  controllable  pitch  propeller 
ed  a stage  of  development  wheVe  it 

execution  of  all  cii-culars,  con-  jprocured  for  all  new  military  airplanes 

'except  the  primary  trainer.  After" consid- 
erable research,  the  automatic  or  con- 
stant speed  propeller  was  sufficiently 
perfected  to  warrant  installation  on 
several  tj^pes  el  airpla;:-ies  under  current 
procurement. 

Under  experimental  investigation  were 
the  synchi'cnization  of  automatic  propel- 
lers and  -the  ap-plicatio:n  of  dual  rota- 
-----  ,tior:al  controllable  propellers,  or  two 

pleted  for  even  more  planes  than  were  de-jpropellers  mounted  in  tandem  on  separate 
livered  in  any  previous  year.  The  deliv-|Concentric  shafts  rotating  in  opposite 
ery  of  many  of  these  planes,  contracted  idireebions.  The  main  interest  in  the 
for  in  1936,^  was  accomplished  before  the  lartex  t,ype  lies  in  the  neutralization 
year  was  ended.  Airplanes  delivered  durqof  torcue  effect  on  the  airplane  which 
ing  the  calendar  year  1936  and  contract-  beco-mes  necessary  in  the  use  of  the 
ed  for  during  1936  and  preceding  years  itheusand-horsepewer  engine  in  small 
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single-engine  aircrafts  Experimental 
Hades  produced  by  copper  brazing  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  and  a _type  em-^ 
ploying  a single reibfrrcia.g  rib  d-or^n  the 
e eixter”  1 i-ne , ” ,er  e plac el,.an'.  pxoduc  t lOii. 

A v;et  rngnaflux  m.ethod  of  inspection 
first  eraplo3'ed  during  1936,  discloses 
internal  flaws  not  heretofore  revealed 
by  anj'"  known  method  of  visual  inspection 
forcing  a.n  improvement  in  manufacturing 
processes,  in  order  to  avoid  rejections 
because  of  the  flaws  made  evident  * 

The  stud}''  of  propeller  vibration  has 
continued  to  prove  of  paramount  import^ 
ance»  Especially  is  this  true  since  the 
increased  rigidit};-  of  engine  mounts  for 
higher  pov/ered  engines  and  the  use  of 
monocoque  fuselage  structures  have  rais- 
ed the  natural  freouoncies  of  these 
structures  from  below  the  flight  range, 
in  some  cases,  to  the  cruising  range,” 
thus  m.agnif3'ing  the  slightest  amount  of  • 
propeller  unbalance*  : 

The  Vv  ind  Tunne  1 Lab  o r at  or  y developed,  j 
during  1936,  the  photographic  method  of  j 
measuring  performance  in  landing  and  I 

take- off*  It  has  also  been  engaged  in  i 
developing  methfids  for  measuring  static  I 
thrust,  ground  friction,  and  net  accel-  j 
ers-ting  forces  of  actual,  airplanes  as  i 
well  as  a method  for  iiiea.suring  torque  j 
and  thrust  of  an  engine-propeller  com-  j 
bination  in  actual  flight <,  j 

Nose  '^eel  Landing  Cear ^ - Inv e s t i ga - I, 

tion  of  a nose  v.dieel  type  of  landing  ! 
gear  based  upon  the  theory  of  the  un-  j 
soundness  of  the  norms-1  landing  gear  j 

system,  in  which  the  ai'rplane  at  rest  j 
is  supported  b\'  a pair  ol'  wheels  locat-  j 
ed  forward  of  the  center  of  gravity  and  | 
a tail  wheel  in  the  rear  of  the  airplane? 
has  proved  most  interesting*  Desirxng  ! 

to  provide  evidence  of  the  adequo.c}''  of  j 
the  system,  as  applied  to  large  airplanes  j 
of  hea-vy  v>ring  loading  and  fairly  high  I 

sp<5ed,  a survey  ms  made  of  Air  Corps  | 

airplanes  and  a trial  installation  on  a i 
Douglas  amphibian  was  effectedo  It  ws.s  i 
given  thorough  flight  testing  vdth  sat-  ! 
isfactor}'-  results^.  In  addition  to  the  j 
more  positive  landing  characteristics , i 

prevention  of  nose-overs  in  so.ft  earth,  j 
ground  loops*  and  increo.se  1 reliability  ; 
in  instrument  3.andings,  this  system  pro- I 
vides  greatly  improved  stability  in  i 

turns.  The  bimetor  type  of  airplane  | 
lends  itself  to  the  nose  wheel  installa- | 
tion  quite  feasiblyj  and  since  this  is  I 
the  present  conventional  arrangement  for  I 
airplanes  of  large  size  and  weight,  it  j 
seems  possible  that  the  nose  v/heel  me,y  j 
find  favor  for  future  construction,  i 

Light  er-than-Air  * - T v/ o m o t o r i zed  b a 1 - ' 
loans  were^brcTefed  for  flight  tests  for  I 
delivery  in  the  latter  part  of  1936  *^ad  i 
procurement  data  were  prepared  for  a ; 
high-speed,  single-ongine  bodloon  winch  j 
truck  equipped  with  a collapsible  moor-  j 
ing  mast  for  use  with  the  motorized  bal- j 
loons.  Tho  only  balloon  in  the  v/orld  1 
constructed  completely  of  s^’^nthetic  rub-  ' 


her  was  produced  - tho  Army  Observa- 
tion Ballocn,  Type  C-3=  the  material 
was  selected  after  extensive  researchand 
testing  .and  has  been  proved  to.  possess 
excellent  durability,  gas^holding,  and 
v/eathor  chara-ct eristics  * A definite 
increa.se  in  the  life  of  this  balloon 
over  the  one  constructed  of  genuine 
rubber  is  expected* 

Rubber-coated  Hose*-  This  experiment 
led  to  the  development  of  an  all-pur- 
pose synthetic  rubber- coated  hose  which 
is  impervious  to  the  deteriorating 
qualities  of  coolants,  gasoline,  or 
ether  chemical  solven'ts  at  all  temper- 
atures encountered  in  practice* 

Engines  Po'wer  plant  engineers  have 
co'ncontratcd  on  increasing  the  power 
output  of  engines  in  service,  design 
of  new  typos,  improvement  of  fuels  to 
permit  grea'ber  power  output  v/itli  re- 
duced fuel  consumption,  development  of 
automatic  controls,  and  an  oil  dilu- 
tion system  for  cold-v/eather  starting* 

Tho  power  output  of  the  air-coolod' 
engine  has  steadily  increased  and  the 
introduction  cf  the  14- cylinder,  2“rov/ 
types  penaits  higher  engine  rotating 
speeds* 

Oil  Dilution  System*-  Invented  by  an 
Air’  Corps  en’gineer,  an  oil  dilution 
system  permits  cold-weather  starting 
cf  engines,  \/itliout  the  use  of  extor- 


. probability  of  flight 

'altitudes  has  introduced  the 
of  nffi-terials  whose  properties 


nal  heat,  even  at  oxtremel}''  low  tempi 
atures  * 
z'ilatoria 
at'T'igli 
problem 

must  not  change  under  lower  tempera- 
tures, and  a vast  emiount  of  testing  in 
the  cold  room  under  temperatures  or 
En  has  been  carried  on*  Since 
wdndoi'/s  must  withstand  an  interiB.1  pres- 
sure, tho  physical  properties  of  glass 
and  glass  substitutes  had  to  be  ob- 
tained* It  W0.S  found  that  n«w  resin- 
ous materials  with  the  transparency  of 
glass  but  considerably  stronger  offered 
a solution  to  this  problem* 

Navigatj.cn  Equi  pment . - A Douglas  C-33 
airplane  was  assignoo”  to  the  Instrument 
end  Navigation  Unit  during  193.3 
purpose  of  testing  the  automatic  pilot, 
gyro  octants,  diixt  sights  and  signals, 
and  other  ntuvigatipn  equipment*  Sever- 
al test  flights  over  v/ater,  two  from 
Now  Orleans  to  3ro\/nsvillo,  Texas, fur- 
nished valuable  information  on  the 
equip'ment  carried*  Automatic  control 
of  the  increasing  number  of  instruments 
vith  -which  the  modern  airplane  is 
equipped  is  one  of  the  outstanding  Di- 
vision aims  and  this  vrork  has  been  pur- 
sued in  the  laboratories  constantly'' 
through  the  year*  A synchronous  con- 
trol _or  i.iulti- engine  installations 
shov/ed  promise.  Oppro-ting  on  bench 
testa,,  a small  model  automatically  syn- 
chrenized  speeds 
be  accomolished 


muon  better  than  could 
:y  manual  control* 
Electrical  EquipmoH*-  Electrical  de- 
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velopment  has  been  characterized  by  ex- 
ploration into  the  field  of  alternating 
current  for  aircraft  application,  and  an 
experimental  installation  prepared  for 
fiscal  year  1937.  Portablo-by-air  light- 
ing equipment  for  landing  fields  was  un- 
der developments 

The  design  of  landing  lamp  assemblies 
v/as  modified  to  reduce  parasite  drag  es- 
pecially for  airplanes  of  over  200  mph» 
cruising  speedo  These  lamp  assemblies 
are  installed  in  the  leading  edge  of  the 
wing  and  use  a glass  lens  conforming  to 


the  v/ing’ s contour, 


Mis cellane ou s Equipment  * - shoulder 

type  "safety  "Felt  was  develope'3~to  pre- 
verfT'heaT’injlIry  to  the  aviator  in  a 
crasho 

A small  compact  pneumatic  life-preserv- 
er vest  worn  during  over  "wafeirTiigliT 
and  quickly  inflatable  with  CO^  gas  v/as 
adopted®  Previous  types  of  lirc-preserv- 
er  vests  were  constructed  of  kapok.  The 
new  vest  has  a light  fabric  outer  shell 
with  an  airtight  latex  inner  cell  which 
can  be  readily  inflated  in  emergency  and 
is  far  less  bulky  for  cockpit  operations 
v/ith  guns,  cameras,  etc  a 

Tests  were  completed  on  a light-weight 
tent  and  sleeping  bag  suitable  for  Arc- 
Tic  regions. 

Oxygen  masks  for  gaseous  oxygen  were 
improved  and^Testsdo  Due  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  liquid  oxygen,  the 
universal  use  of  gaseous  oxygen  Y/as  fac- 
ed as  a.  necessity,  requiring  the  design 
of  new  cylinders,  regulators,  valves  and 
related  equipment, 

A steam  operated  external  energizer 
for  cold  weather  engine"  sTariing  v.-as  de- 
signed, consisting  of  a small  o.utomati- 
cally  controllod  steam  generator  v/eigh- 
ing  about  100  pounds  and  a steam-driven 
energizers 

Aerial  Phot ography , - A self-contained 
phoT"ograpEic'~I^oraTory  automobile  trail 
er  unxTnas  been  developed , having  one 
room  completely  equipped  for  printing 
and  one  for  film  processing  and  prinx 
finishing.  The  Unit  houses  its  own  ven- 
tilating system,  water  supply,  electric 
power  plant,  chemical  and  nmterial  sup- 
ply, together  with  all  photographic  ac- 
cessories necessary  to  produce  complete 
mosaics  virholly  within  the  Unit.  Much 
progress  was  made  in  the  construction  of 
photographic  instruments  of  precision 
comparable  to  surveying  instrument So  The 
Aerocartograph  and  Multiplex  Projector 
were  tested  out  in  the  preparation  of 
aerial  maps© 

Great  progress  has  been  made  during 
1936  upon  the  completion  01  the  PhyBio- 
logical  Itesea^c_h  Laboralcry^  Equipment 
was  graluaXIy  oTTaih^  ah'd "‘additional 
experiments  performed.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal projects  w^s  the  investigation  of 
centri;Pugal  force  on  pilots.  The  equip- 
m.ent  consisted  of  a long  rotating  arm 
with  a seat  bolted  to  its  outer  end.  Pow- 
ered v/ith  a large  electric  motor,  the 


arm  is  rotated  at  speeds  up  to  80  rpme, , 
developing  a force  20  times  the  pull  of 
gravity 3 Laboratory  members  are  acting 
as  experimental  subjects  up  to  "8  G*s** 
and  experimental  aninra,ls  for  tho  higher 
forces,  where  permanent  injury  may  be 
produced® 

Armament Nonconfidential  armament 
p-roJecTs  under  investigation  included 
dotermino.tion  of  limiting  dimensions 
for  turrets  or  inclosed  cockpits  for 
use  of  flexibly  mounted  guns  5 a control 
mechanism  for  bomb  racks,  by  which 
bombs  may  be  released  at  regular  time 
intervals,  thus  prcducing  a controlla- 
ble spacing  on  the  ground  of  successive- 
ly dropped  bombs;  revision  of  fixed  gun 
installations  to  increase  number  of  bul- 
lets that  can  be  fired  in  a given  time, 
to  compensate  for  the  increased  ground 
speed  of  the  modern  attack  aircraft o 

A-ir craft  Radio » - Further  experiment 
xviTF'TKe  radio  compass  to  procure  one 
which  wouT(r~pr6ve  satisfactory,  reli- 
able ^ and  not  too  intricate  from  the 
nminxenance  point  of  view  was  a prin- 
cipal project®  Progress  was  mad'e  in 
the  development  of  a simple  light-weight 
direction  finder  for  pursuit  airplanes. 
Tests"  of  a loop  wound  around  the  engine 
cowl  gave  promise®  A throat  microphone 
was  developed  to  replace”The  T-T7  nand 
microphone.  Ifith  this  equipment  v/hich 
is  strapped  to  the  pilot's  throat,  the 
hands  are  left  free  for  other  purposes 
vifhile  transraittingo 

Flight  Test ing . - In  a year  of  accel- 
erated procurement,  and  almost  constant 
convening  of  evaluation  boards,  the 
I Flj^ing  Branch  has  teen  a busy  place e 
j Complete  perfcrniance  testing  of  8 Air 
I Corps  airplanes  and  7 commercial  air- 
I planes  offered  in  competitions  was  ac- 
j complished®  Other  miscellaneous  tests 
i of  military  and  commercial  airplanes 
numbered  46,  besides  which  were  the  con- 
tinuous project  flight  tests  for  the 
Aircraft,  Power  Plant,  Equipment,  and 
other  engineering  branches® 

jjield  Seryice  Activities®-  The  in- 
cr eased  acT£vT!ty''’ahd~mdd’iTity  of  GHQ 
added  to  the  vast  amount  of  routine  de- 
^ tail  handled  by  this  Section®  Outstand- 
I ing  among  the  year's  activities,  how- 
ever, were  the  following  projects® 

Inter-depot  xransport  operations  v/ere 
established  with  two  new  C-33  airplanes 
and  a trarsport  squadron  assigned  to 
each  depot®  Tiiis  service  proved  most 
valuable  and  has  alleviated  the  short- 
age of  spare  parts  situation. 

'7ork  oh  the  construction  of  a new  de- 
pot at  Sacramento,  California,  to  re- 
place the  Rockwell  Air  Depot,  was  ini- 
tiated® The  new  depot  is  to  be  finish- 
ed about  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 

1938® 

An  Engineering  and  Supply  Conference 
was  held  in  October  after  a year's 
■i  lapse  of  this  annual  event®  Limiting 
j the  attendance  to  depot  and  wing  of- 
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ficials  increased  the  effectiveness  and 
control  of  the  gathering « /ihout  35  of- 
ficers from  other  posts  convened  r/ith 
Materiel  Division  officers  at  aright 
Field, 

Army  Aeronautical  Museum^-  Several  in- 


iViOorman.,  Cadets  wackwitZj  Gatlin  and 
Burniiam,  Staff  Sergeants  Hiviere, Pollack , 
Corporals  Farmer,  h.cCov,_  Collins, 
Privates  Placey  and  Ennis. 

After  several  week-S  of  rain  and  snoT/, 
the  morning  of  the  17th  davmed  hri-ht 


terei^Tng'  ahd’'vdTuaFie  exHibits  r/ere  add-and  sruiny  Aided  by  a tail  wind,  yve 
ed  during  the  calendar  year  and  from  the  made ^Lan^.  ley  J’i eld 


collection  an  Air  Corps  display  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Great  Lakes  Exposition  at 
Cleveland  which  was  an  acknowledged  suc- 
cess ^ The  publication  of  the  8th  edition 
of  the  Handbook  of  Instructions  for  Air- 
plane Designex-’s^  completely  rev/ritten? 
v/as  a major  project  of  the  Edi-torial 
Unite  In  addition  to  an  almost  contin- 
uous flow  of  press  items«  there  was  pr-o- 
duced  twice  each  months  ’’The  Technical 
Data  Digest *%  consisting  of  48  pages  of 
abstracts  from  current  aeronautical  pub- 
licationSo  Furthermore?  24? 0.00  photo- 
stats and  19? 000  photographic  prints  wero 
turned  out?  and  approximately  12,000 
feet  of  motion  picture  film  copied » 
General  Activities In  a busji"  orgo-n- 


in  one  hour  and  forty 
minutes  -and  flew  on  to  Pope  Field,  ar- 
riving at  ll:bO  a.m.  , or  two  hours  and 
fifty  minutes'  flying  time  for  the  510  ' 
miles  to  Pope  Field.  The  Souadron  was 
divided  into  three  flights.  ■ 

From  Fort  Bragg  we  flew  to  Jackson- 
ville, where  ve  staked  down  our  ships 
and  were  driven  into  town  to  the 
Jioosevelt  Hotel.  After  dinner,  we  took 
up  a strekegic  position  in  the  third 
and  fourth  rows  of  the  "Florida  Tlisatre," 
On  the  IStii  we  flew  to  kax3.7ell  Field, 
the  route  lying  over  some  of  the  wettest 
country  we've  ever  seen.  We  landed  at 
kaxwell  Field  ehout  11  .*30  a.m,,  and 
were  much  impressed  by  the  layout  of 
the  landi.ng  field  and  buildings.  xlo 
two-mile  .jaunts  from  one  end  of  the 


izakion  event's  are  apt  to  crowd  closely  - 

upon  the  heels  of  eventso  ii  greater  nuia-1 -^ymg  line  to  the  other  txiere. 
ber  of  evaluation  boards  congregated  i.^Very  early  onjhe  morningg  of  _ the  19  th, 


than  during  ani'-  previous  yearo  The  /mer- 
ican  Photogrammetry  Societ'y  and  the  Air 
Transport  Association  held  their  annual 
meetings  at  the  Division,  Air  Corps  of- 
f icers''"benefitting  from  xhe  conference. 
Eight  officers  received  avifurds  of  m^erit , 
five  for  courage  under  danger  in  connec- 
tion with  flight.  Many  lectures  on  Air 
Corps  topics  were  delivered  by  Materiel 
Division  officers  and  engineers  before 
representative  organizations,  and  thous- 
ands of  visitors  made  the  daily  tours  of 
V/right  Field* 

-“-o0o-“- 

x^AYIGATIOxM  school  at  wJTCIiEL  FIELD 

The  9th  Group  x'javigation  School  is 
scheduled  to  resume  activities  on  April 
5th,  ?dien  a new  class  of  four  student  of- 
ficers Tvill  assemble  daily  to  wrestle  Old 
Man  Mercator  and  his  associates.  The 


Group  is  now  provided  with  twenty  gradu-  ^ - 
ates  of  its  own  navigation  Unit  and  sever-  or  approximately  oO  pei-celit  of  aval 
al  graduates  of  the  Langley  Field  and  jable  power.  ^The  cruising  altitude 


the  Souadron  left  maxv/ell  Field  for 
Atlanta,  where  we  were  forced  to  lay 
over  for  tw'o  hours  because  of  bad 
Iweatner  anead. . finally  got  away  and 
jarrived  ai  Pope  r'ield  at  about  three 
jo 'clock,  nevirig  lunch  there  on  cra.ckers 
ja.nd  milk.  A short  jaunt  to  Langley 
ip i eld  - refueling,  and  the  final  leg  to 
juitchel  Field.  Darkness  caught  us  en- 
ircute,  and  we  landed  at  wiitchel  Field 
a,t  6:30  p.uu 

Having  flown  several  thousand  mdles 
jin  three  days  - four  or  five  hours  a 
|da,y  - the  Absence  of  maintenance  trouble 
'■■as  most  complimentary  to  the  0-46A  air- 
plane. Of  interest  to  the  statistically 
riiinded  are  a few  fipures  relating  to 
speed  and  gas  consumption,  viz:  Total 
distance  covered,  2118  miles;  flyirig 
time,  14  hours  and  40  minutes;  a.verage 
ground  speedy  144,49  m.p.li.  ; average 
Las  consumption,  32.6  m.p.h.  The 
cruising,  r.'p.m.  never  exceeded  2,000, 

vail- 


Eockwell  Field  Schools. 

oOo 

nAVIGATIOn  FLIGHT  BY  97TH  SqUiiDHOi^ 

By  the  i.iitchel  Field  Correspondent 

Bright  and  early  on  the  morning  of  Feb 
ruury  17th,  the  97th  Observation  Souadron 
( C 0 rp s & Army ) , i t chel  F i el d . xM . Y.  , left 
iviitchel  Field,  xv.  Y.  , bound  for  a three- 
day  trip  to  Florida  and  Alaba.ma.  for^the 
purpose  of  traixiing  in  Uni t^ and  Individu- 
al xMavigaticn,  f anuliarization  with  ter- 
rain and  airports,  and  maintenance  of  air 
planes  away  from  the  hcirie  field.  Seven 
0-46A  airplanes  with  the  following  person 
nel  Were  taken:  Captain  A.J.  Leliman, 
Lieuts.  3.P.  bright,  C.F.  Damberg,  T,  S. 


■varied  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet, 
i oOo 

CHIEF  OF  STAFF  COMliEnDS  PAHAiviA  FLIGHT 

In  a letter  to  Major  General  Frank  k. 
Andrews,  commanding  the  GHQ,  Air  Force, 
the  Ciiief  of  Staff  of  the  Array, General 
mal  in  Craig , s ta,t  ed : 

"The  flight  of  the  96th  Bombardment 
Souadron  from  Langley  Field  to  Panama 
and  return  was  well  planned  and  has  de- 
monstrated that  our  Army  navigators  are 
- thoroughly  capable  of  navigating  our 
airplanes  over  extensive  stretches  of 
-Water.  I have  read  your  report  with 
great  satisfaction."  General  Craig  ex- 
texuded  congratulations  to  the  officers 
and  enlisted  men  participa.ting  therein. 
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"CHOW  CALL" 

By  the  Bolling  Field  Correspondent 


APOLEOh  had  no  conception  of 
airplanes  or  their  value  in 
\ ‘ peace  and  war,  i\lor  did  he 
J -7  know  that  thousands  of  men 
^ — y \/  would  sometime  compri se  that 
all  important  hranch  of  the 
service  - the  Air  Corps, 

And  so  - the  Air  Corps  - thus  being  a 
part  of  the  Armvj  is  included  (and 
heartily  agrees!  in  Bonaparte' s well- 
known  and  oft  repealed  saying  - "An  Army 
marches  on  its  £■■  t omaoh . 

Under  the  supervis icn  of  i.ts  mess  of- 
ficer, 1st  Lieut,  Arnold  L,  Schroeder. 
Air  Corps,  the  Bolling  Field  consolidat- 
ed mess'  is  operaked  y;ith  exf iciecvcy , 
cleanliness  and  dispatch  by  kess  Serge- 
ant (staff  Sergeant)  0,E,  Johnson,  and  a 
competent  staff,  includs.ng  Sergeant 
George  G.  Long,  Assistant'Mess  Sergeant; 
ten  cooks,’  two  bakers  a:od  two  clexks. 

The  c-afeteria  system  is  used,  and 
meals  are  served  for  o:oe  aixd  one-half 
hours,  that  is,  br9.3kfa7.t  irora  6,00  to 
7 j30,  etc.,  in  a welx  ventilated  dining 
room  equipped  with  3d  furr-'place  tables. 
On  the  walls  and  posts  are  hung  replicas 
various  Air  Corps  squadron  and 
insignia,  thus  adding  a cheerful 
not  blatant  color  to  the  surround- 


of  the 
school 
though 

ings.  j 

. Tne  latest  type  cf  equipment  is  con-  j 
venientljr  installed  in  the  ki.tchen.  Elec-j 
trie  coffee  grinders,  meat  slice'i^s,  mix-  j 

ing  machines  and  refrigerators  all  do  { 

their  part  toward  minimj.zing  in  ti.me  and  | 
labor  the  task  of  preparing  a wel!]  bel-  j 
anced  and  well  cocked  meal"  j 

The  old  army  dread  cf  doin;^  "K.P."  is 
also  practically  eliminated  through  the 
use  of  electric  potato  peelers  and  dish- 


washing 


machines!  and  five  handy  siiJss 


connected  to  boiling  hot  waiter 

The  food  is  prepared  in  the  newest 
type  ranges,  steam  kilns,  cookers,  and 
broilers  ana  then  pieced  over'-  steam  heat- 
ed counters  vdaere  it  is  kept  hot  while 
being  served  during  meal  hon.rs. 

The  cafeteria  system  is  most  practical, 
because  Air  Corps  duties  are  such  t'ne.t 
certain  groups  of  men  must  eat  at  varied 
Hours,  and  thus  450  men  .are  easily  serv- 
ed at  places  accommodating  but  lo4. 
Little,  if  any,  delay  is  experienced  at 
the  serving  tables,  and  it  taixes  only  six 
minutes  for  a group  cf  25  to  go  through 
the  line,  from  the  time  they  pick  up 
their  trays  to  having  them  filled. 

Two  30-gallon  ceffee  urns  are  used, and 
the  serving  counter  is  also  ecu.ipped  'with 
tw/o  gas-operated  toasters,  as  Ivell  as 
ice  cream  compartments  and  w/ater  coolers, 
Lieut,  Schroeder  says 
any  group  of  men  varies 
gjtheir  satisfaction  with  the  food  they 
^at.  _ Since  I have  been  Less  Officer  at 
Bolling  Field,  my  main  concern  has  been 
to  operate  our  kess  in  such  a manner 


; "The  morale  of 
directly  with 


that  our  men  w’ould  be,  in  every  respect, 
more  than  sabisfied.  Any  success  that 
Ixa.s  been  attained  is  dae  to  the  effici- 
ency and  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation 
shov/n /dv  ail  the  men  working  in' our 
kess,  " 

A sairple  of  the  Bolling  Field  menu 
f olbjws  c 


Breakfast:  Oo.rn  cakes, 


syrup. 

Bread., 


fresh  apples. 


butcer,  and  coffee. 


pork  sausages, 
milk,  oatmeal, 


Vir/’inia 


ki.ruer;  Cream  of  tomato  soup, 
baked  ham.,  s tweet  potatoes,  bread  dress- 
ing, stewed  tomatoes,  buttered  carrots. 


• r 

1 X'  e vb 


ice  c?’ 


cei.ery , 
bread,  butter,  coffee 
SuTxpen ; Hoa.st  beef, 
V eg  e 't  ab  .1  e g r av  y , cole 
tea  and  miJk. 

Vil'ii.ki  such  menus  and 
e an . :lpp  e d k i t ch  t n s i n 


earn,  cherry  caloe, 


and  milk, 
mashed  potatoes, 
slaw,  bread,  jell 


v/ith 


suen 
which  they 
afely  be  wagered 


modern 
are  pre- 
that  - 


parea,  it  ca.n 

were  the  great  General  to  corae  hack  to 
earth  tod.ay  he  'would  readily  amend  his 
remaik  to  ".An  Army  marches  AkD  FLIES  on 
its  stomach." 

— “oOo— - 

18TH  EECOiMiyAI  S£Ai\iCE  SCJJiiDROk  IxmSIGAIA 

The  insignia  of  the  18th  Reconnaissance 
Squadron,  GHQ,  Air  Force,  ’was  approved  hy 
the  War  Department  on  F eb.-ruary"  9 , 1937, 
and  is  row  being  painted  on  the  equip- 
ment. The  design  is  a yellow  equilateral 
triangle,  one  po:'..D.t  dov/n,  writh  a silver 
border.  Superimposed  on  this  triangle 
is  a sphere  'omder  a winged  eye.  Both  are 
bl.ue.  Coiii'ing  from  the  eye  are  nine  sil- 
ver rays  spreading  farxWise  over  the 
sphere  which  temmi.nate  at  the  border. 
Heraldry  bei.ng  what  it  is,  the  design  of 
the  insignia  desoribes  perfectly  the 
f-unction  and  scope  of  the  Squadron's  ac- 
tirj.t.tes. 

The  18th  Reconnaissance  Souadron 


stationed  at  mitchel  Ji'ield,  ’L.I 
-- oOo— 

RECRUITS  fOR  BOLLIHG  FIELD 


IS 

h Y. 


A,.n  e.xtensive  recruiting  nrogram  in  the 
Third  Corps  Area  ir  bringing  many 
recx'u.uts  to_  the  Air  Corps,  and  especially 
Bo  .'..I  kng  eld,  D.C.  A "recruit  train- 


to 


lU- 


perioa"  cf  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
IS  giwen  the  .new  men  before  they  are 
turned  over _ to  various  duties  on  the 
fi.eld  It  IS  noted  that  the  majority  of 
newooraers  are  exceptionally  well  educat- 
ed, and  therefore  most  apt  to  cope  with 
the  intricate  duties  of  the  Air  Corps. 

— oOq— 

Brigadier  General  Gerald  C,  Brant  has 
been  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  3d 
«ing,  GHq  Air  Force,  Barksdale  Field, La. , 
and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  2nd 
Wing,  Langley  Field,  Va. ,karch  19,  1937. 
-5-  V-7243,  A.C. 


ELROIC  ACTlOi^  OF  CIVILIANS  SAVES  LIFE  OF  PILOT 


During  the  investigation  of  the  airplane 
accident  v/hich  nccurred  at  Lernard  Air- 
port, Youngstown,  Ohio,  on  FediT.ary  7, 
1937,  a,nd  in  which  the  pilot,  end  Lieut. 
J,C.  Ziler,  Air  P.eser\^e,  was  injured, __  it 
developed  that  Lessrs.  P.C.  Boyer^and 
R.F.  Thovaas,  'both  of  Young;stown,  Ohio, 
Were  instrumental  in  rescuing  the  pirot. 

In  a coi.afunicat ion  forv/arded  to  the 
tommanding  Officer,  1st  Pursuit  Group, 
Self  ridge  Field,  iv.ich.  , t.Ajor  John  G. 
Yilliaras,  Air  Corps,  stated: 

’’Judging  from  the  testimony  obtained, 
kr.  Piiomas  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
crash.  ./hile  he  was  attempting  to  re- 
move the  pilot,  iv.r.  Boyer  a.rrived,  kr. 
Thomas  lifted  a wing  and  disengaged  the 
pilot  sufficient!;/  to  permit  kr.  Sever  tc| 
pull  him  from  the  'burnin.  wreck.  Allhoug?o! 
neither  of  these  men  were  Burned,  the  i 
rescue  was  made  at  considerable  risk,  as  ; 
the  airplane  contained  three  fuel  tanks,  i 
each  taking  fire  separately,  and  also  i 
equipped  with  flares  v.hdch  ignited  dun-  | 
ing  their  rescue  attempts.  ; 

neither  of  these  men" knew  each  other  j 
and  did  not  recognise  each  other  until  | 
testimony  was  being  obtained  from  mr.  i 
Thomas,  mr.  Boyer  was  present  when  mr.  1 
Thomas  was  being  interviewed  and  remark-  | 
ed  that  now  he  kxiew  whose  legs  they  were 
that  he  had  seen.  It  appears  that  kr. 
Boyer  v/as  so  intent  on  helping  to  re- 
move the  pilot  that  he  saw  only  the  legs 
of  the  man  that  was  helping  him,  both  i 
losing  each  other  in  the  crowd  that  | 

gathered  quickly.  i 

Some  idea  of  the  strain  under  which  | 
these  men  worked  may  be  realized  from  | 
the  follow/ing  incident.  The  office  of  | 
the  airport  hangar  is  heated  by  a coal  | 
stove.  'Being  temporarily  out  of  cca.l,  | 
one  of  the  attendants  v/as  burning  old  J 
oil,  placing  it  in  a can  and  throwing  ; 
the  ce.n  in  the  fire.  V/hile  interviewing  • 
ivir.  ■Thomas,  one  of  these  cans  hissed  ano.  '■ 

popped,  and  i..r.  Boyer  started  for  the  ; 

door,  checked  himself  and  remarked  that  ! 
it  sounded  lilee  one  of  those  flares  ex-  i 
ploding.  j 

Their  prompt  action  witheuet  doubt  sav-  i 
ed  the  life  of  the  pilot.” 

The  Gouvnanding  Officer  cf  the  First 
Pursuit  Group,  Lieut.  Ziler' s organisa- 
tion, in  a letter  to  each  of  these  two 
Youngstown  citizens,  commending  them  for  | 
their  action  in  the  emergency  cited  j 

above,  stated,  in  conclusion,  as  follows: 

"lour  action  saved  the  life  of  Lieut.  ! 
Ziler.  kindly  permit  me  to  extend  to  ! 
you  on  behalf  of  Lieut.  Ziler  and  his  ! 

brother  officers  of  the  5'irst  Pursuit  ! 

Group  the  sincere  appreciation  and  I 

thanks  from  the  entire  couimand.  j 

Should  you  ever  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  station,  you  are  heartily  invited 
to  visit  this  station  so  tha.t  the  offi- 
cers of  the  couimand  may  have  the  oppor- 


tunity to  meet  you. 

■ oOo 

Lli.JT,  i'.'ALCOLi.i  SnYES  CxlLD  FROm  .ORO'.<  LI  LG- 

Second  Lieut,  iiiarion  kalcolm,  a member 
of  the  9ath  Pursuit  Scuadron,  Selfridge 
Field,  ;.h  • Clei'iiens , i..ich.  , received  the 
plaudits  of  his  fellow  officers  follov/- 
ing  his  heroic  plunge  into  the  icy 
waters  of  Anchor  Bay  on  the  afternoon 
of  karch  3rd  to  rescue  the  four  and  one- 
half  year  old  daughter  of  the  Conumanding 
Officer  of  the  9dth,  Captain  Leo  H. 
Da'wson. 

The  rescue  by  Lieut.  Malcolm,  made 
shortly  a.fter  Mrs.  Henry  3.  Clagett, 
wife  of  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
Self  ridge  Field,  rushed  into  the  Officers 
Cj-ud  and  reported  the  mishap,  was  com- 
pleted with"  the  aid  of  officers  who  forn;- 
ed  a huiwan  life-line  across  the  ice. 

Lieut,  aalcolm  ra.n  from  the  club  to 
the  lalte,  taking  off  articles  of  ?ais  uni- 
form as  he  ran.  A fev/  feet  from  shore 
the  ice  ga.ve  way  beneath  him  and  he  was 
plunged  into  the  icy  v/ater.  Swimming 
the  remainder  of  the  distance,  he  found 
the  small  girl  floating  face  down  about 
80  feet  from  the  shore.  After  returning 
her  to  the  edge  of  the  ice  layer,  he 
handed  her  up  to  the  fir  so  man  in  the 
line  of  officers  which  had  formed  across 
the  ice  to  assist  him.  Lieut,  tualcolm 
was  assisted  from  the  water  while  the 
girl  was  rushed  to  the  Selfridge  Field 
hospital.  Although  half  unconscious, 
she  was  revived  at  the  hospital  and  re- 
turxied  to  her  home  in  the  evening. 

Commenting  on  this  incident,  the  i.it. 
Clemens  DAInY  LEADER  stated: 

"■The  heroic  action  of  Second  Lieuten- 
a.nt  marion  malcolm,  of  the  94th  Pursuit 
Squadron,  Selfriage  Field,  in  saving  the 
dau^^^hter  of  his  cojtananding  officer  in 
Auchor  Bay  is  tjrpical  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Air  Corps  and  the  men  included  in 
its  personnel.  Lieut.  .<ialcolm's  feat 
brings  not  only  personal  congra'culations 
from;  the  Laily  Leader ^ but  congratula- 
tions to  the  entire  Air  Coi'ps  department 
for  training  which  develops' in  its  youn^ 
men  the  desire  tc  give  service  to  their" 
fellowmen  am  all  times  regardless  cf  per- 
sonal danger.  * 

To  mrs.  Henry  B.  Clagett,  wife  of  Col. 
Henry  B.  Clagett,  couuiander  of  Selfridge 
Field,  go  congratulations  as  glowing  as 
those  to  the  rescuer.  It  was'  Mrs. 
Clag-ett's  immediate  insight  into  impend- 
inj^  tragedy  and  instant  response  to  the 
dei.and  for  assistance  which  made  the 
rescue  possible.  Were  it  net  for  her 
cool-headed  action  ixi  calling  a-id,  the 
incident  mii^^ht  have  resulted  in  tragedy. 
oOo 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OH  THE  LAi^jGLEY  FIELD  - PMAhtA  FLIGHT 
By  iviajor  Jasper  K.  IVxcDuffie,  Air  Corps 


^Have  you  ever  flovui  a 
ousand  miles  over  water 
in  a land  plane  and  then 


while  discussing  the  weather  reports  and 
forecasts,  Busses  were  caught  at  six 
o’clock,  and  the  ten-mile  ride  to  the 


turned  around  and  retrac-  airport  was  Began.  Then  motor  covers 


ed  your  steps?  The 
, .nine  B-lOB  BomBers  of 
41  the  96th  BomBardment  Squad- 
ron, GHQ,  Air  Force,  were 
scheduled  to  take  off  from 
f Langley  Field  on  the  morn- 
' ing  of  FeBruary  fifth  for 
enroute  to  AlBrook  Field, 

Panama  Cana,l  Zone,  on  a routine  sim- 
‘ulated  mission  of  assistance  in  the 
.defense  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Soon  af- 
Iter  Gexieral  H.  C,  Pratt,  conumanding 
the  Second  Wing,  GHQ,  Air  Force,  ikd 
(■'completed  his  inspection  of  the 
plar/es  a-id  personnel  on  the  morning  of 
FeBruary  4th,  however,  forecasts  of  poor 
flying  weather  for  the  following  morning 
Began  to  pour  in.  A hasty  weather  con- 
ference was  called  for  one  o'clock  that 
afternoon,  keanwhile,  the  96th  Scraadron 

was  told  to  prepare  for  a possiBle  take-  , _ _ 

off  early  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  con-  | which  vi/as  making  the  same  flight  as  a 
ference  it  v/as  decided  to  send  the  Scuad-i  the^event  one  of  the 

ron  to  SpartanBura,  S.C.,  at  once  in  an 
effort  to  get  Behind  the  Bad  weather. 

From  that  moment  until  the  take-off,  ..  , „ 

there  was  a mad  scramBle  of  Both  officers  water,  canned  tomatoes,  corned  Beef, malt 
and  men  to  pack  their  clothing  and  oBtainI  ed  milk  taBlets,  chocolate  Bars,  and 


v/ere  pulled  off,  and  the  motors  sta.rted 
to  warm  up  while  _ leather  .jackets  and 
summer  flying  suits  were  donned.  V/inter 
flying  clothes  had  Been  stored  the  pre- 
ceding night  as  useless  in  the  v/ariu"'  air 
Between  Miami  and  Panaiiia.  For  the  next 
few  hours,  however,  everyBody  was  long- 
ing for  the  warmth  of  those  same  discard- 
ed suits. 

Finally,  everything  was  set.  The  ni'ne 
BomBers  moved  out  in  single  file  a'nd 
! rose  easily  into  the  air  with  their  4500 
pounds  of  gasoline.  As  they  climBed  in 
large  circles  up  to  6^000  feetj  they 
passed  over  Chapman  Field  at  eight 
o'cIocjC  headed  on  the  course.  From  that 
time  until  Panama  was  reached,  the  order 
was  to  liang  Beuk  on  the  throttle  and  con- 
serve gasoline,  it  misht  Be  needed. 

The  Squadron  was  just  an  hour  Behind 
the  slovver  flying  AmphiBian,  the  "Duck," 


BomBers  was  forced  down  into  the  water. 
I incidentally,  every  plane  carried  col- 
I lapsiBle  ruBber  life  rafts,  drinlcing 


even  .jungle  kits  with  Bolos  and  moscuitc 
head-nets. 


money  with  which  to  pay  their  expenses 
while  enroute.  These  things  are  always 
put  off  until  the  last  minute.  A few 
people  found  that  their  suits  were  still 
at  the  tailor's,  But  General  A’ndrews,who 
commands  the  GHQ.  Air  Force,  took  these 

articles  with  him  when  he  flew  down  to  _ .... 

Miami  the  following  day  to  wish  the  96th  {were  carefully  checked  By  the  navigators 
ersonnel  Bon  voyage  on  their  over-water  i in  the  three  flight  leaders'  planes  whil 


CuBa  was  crossed  in  the  thirty  minutes 
just  after  nine  fifteen,  at  which  time 
everyone  took  a real  good  look  at  the 
last  land  they  expected  to  see  Before 
reaching  Panama.  Drift  and  ground  speed 


xcau-exa-  planes  Wxiiie 
i tiiey  still  had  good  solid  ground  to  get 
I accurate  readings  from.  Then  Cienfuegos 
^ [faded  behind.  Afterwards  the  navigators 

Captain  "Finky^'^  williams,  the  meteorologL  could  use  only  the  white-caps  of  the  wind- 

I swept  CariBBean  with  which  to  reckon 
j their  drift  and  ground  speed.  But,  of 
j course,  as  good  navigators,  they  took 
{plenty  of  shots  to  verify  their  positions. 
I Gradually  the  Broken  clouds  forced  the 
[planes  higher,  and  at  the  half  way  mark 
j t.ne  BomBers  were  at  8,000  feet,  wlien  in- 
quisitive eyes  which  had  Been  watchi'ag 
the  wnite-caps  and  clouds  Began  searching 
for  the  AmphiBian  which  was  flyinr  along 
Below  the  clouds  and  aBout  500  feet  aBove 
the  water.  Sure  enougli,  their  curiosit.y 


P 

hop 

_ABout  an  hour  after  leaving  Langley 
Field,  the  flight  Began  to  wonder  if 

real  officer,  had  recommended  sending 
them  to  SpartanBurg  to  avoid  Bad  weather 
or'  to  test  them  in  rnstrumient  flying 
through  snowstorms.  The  further  tlae 
Squadron  v/ent  the  thicker  the  snow  Be- 
came, finally  totally  obscuring  the 
ground  and  making  it  necessary  to  rely 
entirely  on  instruments.  However,  xvxajor 
McDuffie  had  , tuned  in  his  radio  on 
SpartanBurg  and  knew  that  there  was  good 
weather  somewhere  ahead.  The  flight 
Broke  througli  the  snow  aBou 


- - - oiiuv*  c;i.uuu.L/  ilfty  m.lles  , _ ^ 1 I, 

from  SpartanBurg  directly  on  its  course  [was  satisfied.  _^There  Below  a,nd  to  the 


Ik 


and  had  left  Beliind  all  of  the  Bad 
Weather  for  at  least  the  next  six  days 
On  FeBruai^j'  5tii,  the  Scaiadron  proceed- 
ed  to  Miami  without  incident  and" at  once 
prepared  the  planes  for  the  long  hop  to 
Panama.  At  4:45  on  the  mxorning  of  tB.e 
6th,  the  telephones  throughout  the  hotel 
Began  ringing,  and  the  flight  personnel 
had  started  another  day.  Clothes  were 
hastily  packed,  Breaiefast  was  graBBed 


c was  the  "ruck"  lumBering  along  at 
.ndred  and  ten  or  fifteen  miles  an 
It  was  possiBle  to  watch  it  for 
five  mijiutes  or  more  through  the  Breaks 
in  the  clouds  and  thexx  it  was  gone.  Af- 
ter that  it  was  the  same  old  thin-  of 
looking  at  the  clouds,  or  takixig  °limpses 
of  the  water,  or  wondering  where  the 
sharks  were  thickest  ®r,  as  some  of  the 
more  comfortaBly  fixed  mechanics  could 
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do,  lie  back  on  their  soft  kapok  life 
preserver  cushions  and  read  of  bold  ad- 
venture on  the  arid  plains  of  the  old 
V/est  9 

Too  much  conofort  cannot  last,  and  soon 
the  clouds  became  solid  and  forced  the 
planes  higher  and  higher  until  finally 
they  were  just  above  the  135000-foot 
levelo  Here  it  v/as  too  cold  to  lie  back 
and  relaxs  More  thought  v»s  given  to 
the  nice  ?;arm  r/inter  flying  suits  which 
had  been  left  behind  at  Miami a And  here 
no  drift  readings  could  be  taken  from 
the  water*  More  and  more  often  the 
three  navigators  took  sun  shots  and  com- 
pared notes  for  lack  of  something  to  do® 
But  at  about  one  fifteen  the  Squadron 
had  passed  beyond  the  ¥/ind  shift  line 
and  again  was  able  to  drop  down  to  the 
TjOOO-foot  level  virhere,  although  it  was 
not  so  cold,  it  was  still  considerably 
chilly.  The  clouds  became  brokeiio  New 
drift  sights  were  taken  and  ground 
speeds  computed* 

According  to  the  figures,  the  flight 
was  nearing  the  coast  of  Panama  around 
three  o’clock  when  it  was  decided  that 
it  was  better  to  go  dovm  through  the 
clouds  while  still  over  water  rather 
than  wait  for  the  hilly  teri'ain  of  Pan- 
ama to  greet  the  planes  as  they  emerged 
through  the  clouds.  Consequently  the 
noses  were  pushed  over,  and  at  1,700 
feet  the  clouds  were  above  and  the  wa- 
ter v/as  below.  In  a few  minutes  the 
green  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  historic 
old  Porto  Bello  could  be  seen  off  to 
the  left  thrusting  their  round  heads  up 
into  the  clouds.  Then  almost  directly 
ahea.d  Ivlinas  Bay  appeared.  In  just  a 
few  more  minutes  the  planes  had.  thunder- 
ed on  across  the  Isthmus  to'  Panama  City 
and  were  circling  for  a landing  at  Al-“ 
brook  Field,  1170  miles  from  lliami.  It 
was  the  first  mass  flight  of  land  planes 
ever  to  attempt  the  crossing. 

At  Albrook  Field,  General  Brett,  v/ho 
commands  the  19th  Composite  V/ing,  and 
Colonel  V/eir,  conmianding  Albrook  Field, 
quickly  took  over  the  servicing  of  the 
planes  for  the  return  flight  and.  the  O-S- 
signment  of  officers  and  men  to  quar- 
ters, Before  all  of  the  personal  bag- 
gage  could  be  collected,  the  depleted 
gas  tanks  had  been  filled.,  V/ork  ms 
then  called  off  until  eight  o'clock  Sun- 
day morning®  But  by  noon  on  Sunday,  all| 
of  the  planes  except  one  had  completed 
the  maintenance  inspections  and  minor 
adjustments  on  engines  and  accessories  a 
Before  two  o'clock  the  last  plane  had 
been  tuned  and  was  ready  for  the  flight 
back  to  Miami, 

The  arrival  of  the  flight  at  Albrook 
Field  was  coincidental  with  the  festi- 
val week  in  Panamao  Consequentlyp 
there  v/a.s  an  added  air-  of  jo-ility  com- 
bined with  the  warm  comradely  welcome 
and  hospitality  of  the  Albrook  Field 
ersonnelo  The  people  on  the  flight, 
he  peopTe  of  Albrook  and  France  Fields, 


the  native  Panamanians,  and  the  over 
present  tourists  made  a noisy,  pleas- 
ant crov/d.  Neither  the  officers  nor 
the  enlisted  men  could  praise  enough 
the  service  and  treatment  given  them® 

After  a day  of  rest  on  Monday,  the 
Squadron  lifted  the  heavily  laden 
lanes  from  Albrook  Field  at  seven-for- 
y on  Tuesday  morning®  The  breakv/ater 
at  Colon  was  crossed  again  approximate- 
ly an  hour  behind  the  "Duck'^T/hich  T/as 
alreo.dy  winging  its  weary  v/ay  back 
across  the  v^ater* 

Head  winds  were  forecast  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  return  trip,  and 
it  was  apparent  that  for  safety  the 
flight  should  conserve  all  the  gasoline 
possible,  although  there  had  been  an 
ample  amount  left  in  the  tanks  at  the 
end  of  the  outbound  trip,  Cbnsequently 
the  motors  were  throttled  back  and  the 
planes  eased  along  at  l800  feet  just 
below  the  clouds®  Now  there  viere  no 
holes  in  the  clouds  to  look  dovm 
through,  and  nothing  to  see  except  wa- 
ter® But  what  water’  Stirred  up  and 
maddened  by  a 3 7 -mile  north- northeast 
wind,  there  were  white-caps  everjnfihore. 
Visibility  \ms  none  too  good  oaid  the 
Squadron  shoved  along  monotonously 
hour  after  hour  with  yet  more  monoto- 
nous hours  in  viewj  except  for  the  one 
break  of  ;^assing  the  '''Duck”  which  r/as 
offering  its  moral  support  and  friend- 
liness® There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
listen  to  the  hum  of  the  motors  and 
look  at  the  reaves « 

Suddenly  everyone  was  wide  av/ake;  not 
only  awake  but  ke^'^ed  up  and  on  their 
toes®  radio  call  from  Captain  Cous- 
land,  piloting  Number  90,  started  it® 

His  left  motor  was^  deadl  He  couldn’t 
hold  his  altitude  r/ith  the  right  motor. 
It  was  over-heating  badly®  Apparently 
he  vas  going  to  have  to  put  his  heavy 
I land  plane  aoTni  on  the  rough  waves  of 
I the  Caribbean  at  exactly  the  greatest 
distance  from  la.’nd.  Could  he  get  away 
irith  it?  Could  he  make  a safe  landing? 
Could  even  the  '"Duck”  make  a safe  land- 
ing in  such  rough  Vi/ater?  Could  it  pick 
up  the  four  people  in  the  disabled  bom- 
iber?  Could  it  get  off  the  ?/ater  vfith 
jthem?  There  v/as  hardly  a possibility 
of  it®  They  would  have  to  drift  around 
and  test  out  their  safety  equipment  and 
emergency  rations® 

Quickly,  Numbers  41  and  43  were  de- 
tailed to  stand  by  No®  90  until  the 
”Duck  arrived®  They  dropped  back*  At 
i the  same  time,  the  long-range  radio  set 
! started  to  hammer  out  its  message  to  the 
j "Duck”  and  to  land  stations-.  These  had 
I been  preo.rranged  for  just  such  an 
emergency® 

In  a minute  someone  called  that  he  did 
not  believe  No,  41  understood  the  orders 
to  stand  by^  that  he  v/as  coming  on  be- 
hind the  flight.  No®  41  reiolied  that 
he  understood,  but  that  the  "Duck”  was 
approaching  only  a short  distance  sv/ay 
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and  could  surely  see  No.  90,  as  he  was 
headed  right  for  it. 

Just  then  No.  92  called  to  say  that  No. 
90  had  landed  safely.  It  did  not  seem 
possible.  It  \7as  not  a Question  of 
Cousland  being  either  avaully  good  or 
awfully  lucky.  Ke  had  to  be  both.  A 
repeat  was  asked  for  on  the  message. 
Again  No.  92  said  that  No,  90  had  landed 
safely  and  his  mechanic  had  seen  the 
splash  as  the  plane  hit  the  water.  There 
v/as  nothing  the  flight  could  do;  it  was 
up  to  the  "Duck^*  from  there  on.  The 
eight  remaining  pla.nes  were  counted  and 
put  back  on  the  course  to  Cienfuegos. 

’./hat  was  that?  Someone  had  called 
that  there  was  a single  plane  about  45 
degrees  behind  the  Squadron  on  the  right,' 
He  must  be  foolish.  But  sure  enough, 
there  was  a plane  v/hich  was  seen  only 
faintly  through  the  lov/er  fringes  of  the 
clouds,  \/ho  could  it  be?  Cousland  was 
in  the  water  and  the  **Duck”  v/as  with 
him.  Certainly,  there  were  no  strangers 
flying  around  in  the  middle  of  the  Car- 
ibbean. The  Squadron  turned  slowly  to 
get  in  front  of  the  stranger  and  gave 
him  a radio  call,  telling  of  their  rel- 
ative position.  A couple  of  minutes 
more  and  No,  90  v/as  calling  to  say  that 
he  was  rejoining  the  formation.  You 
couldn't  believe  your  ears,  'Has  some- 
body crazy?  Way  he  was  lucky  to  have 
landed  v/ithout  cracking  up  and  he  could- 
n't have  lifted  that  plane  out  of  the 
v/ater  v/ith  a derrick.  But  take  a count 
of  the  planes.  That  cannot  be  right; 
count  them  again.  Still  the  answer  wa.s 
nine.  Oh,  v/ell;  possibly  the  days  of 
miracles  are  nox  over.  But  v/hen  the  de- 
tails came  in,  tho  answer  v/as  simple. 

Dropping  slov/ly  dov/n  v/ith  ono  motor 
Captain  Cousland  struggled  and  struggled 
to  get  his  left  motor  going  again,  '-men 
he  had  dropped  to  6OO  feet  a quantity  of 
black  oily  ^^goo"  bubbled  from  his  ex- 
haust, Then  the  motor  started  v/ith  a 
roar.  Do  you  wonder  what  his  thoughts 
v/ere  as  he  dropped  dov/n  and  as  he  slowly 
climbed  back  up  into  position?  As  he 
reached  his  lov/est  point  it  looked  as 
though  the  plane  v/a.s  right  on  the  water. 
The  mechanic  in  No,  92  had  mistaken  the 
the  breaking  of  a big  v/hite-cap  for  the 
splash  of  the  plane  in  landing. 

Later,  safely  on  the  ground ^ Captain 
Cousland  v/as  asked  how  xong  his  left  mo- 
tor had  been  completely  out.  He  answer- 
ed v/ith  characteristic  brevity  and 
truthfulness ; "Just  exactly  four  thousand 
years”. 

That  experience  seemed  to  be  enough 
for  one  day,  because  the  clouds  became 
miore  broken  and  the  Squadron  climbed  up 
through  them,  finally  reaching  an  alti- 
tude of  9000  feet  on  top.  To  shov/  that 
fortune  was  again  on  the  side  of  the 
planes,  the  strong  head  v/inds  gradually 
changed  to  tail  v/inds,  Cuba  v/as  sighted 
in  front  and  quickly  left  behind.  Bis- 
cayne  Bay  ivas  seen  beyond  the  Gulf 


Stream  clouds,  and  soon  IJiami  loomed  up 
straight  ahead. 

The  grind  v/as  over.  The  Squadron  v/as 
back  safely.  A mass  flight  of  land 
lanes  had  tv/ice  crossed  the  Caribbean 
etween  Liarai  and  Panama  v/ithout  an  ac- 
cident - almost.  That  was  the  shameful 
part  of  it  - that  word,  "almost".  An 
accident  v/as  just  ahead  v/aiting  for  the 
unv-ary  in  order  to  mar  an  otherv/ise  per- 
fect flight. 

On  the  previous  Fridav^,  the  ground 
radio  station  at  l.Iiani  had  given  the 
Squadron  explicit  landing  instructions, 
including  the  runway  to  use,  the  direc- 
tion of  landing,  the  v/ind,  and  tho 
parking  area.  Consequently,  v/hen  the 
Squadron  asked  for  landing  instructions 
on  Tuesday  and  v/as  told  that  it  v/ould 
land  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  pre- 
vious visit,  it  was  understood  that  the 
same  runway  v/as  to  be  used  and  that  the 
landing  v/as  to  be  made  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  on  Friday.  But  the  ground 
station  had  intended  these  instructions 
to  apply  only  to  parking  the  planes  in 
the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  area  as 
on  .Friday,  As  a result,  the  planes 
v/ere  brought  in  dov/n  v/ind, 

iis  he  approached  the  runway.  Major  Mc- 
Duffie, v/ho  v/as  piloting  the  leading 
plane,  realized  that  an  error  had  been 
made.  He  opened  his  throttles  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  his  plane  in  the  air, at 
the  same  time  calling  to  the  others 
planes  not  to  land  but  to  stay  in  the 
air.  The  second  plane  did  not  receive 
this  m.essage  and  did  not  see  the  lead 
plane  continue  on  across  the  field.  It 
had  lost  so  much  flying  speed  that  the 
pilot  vms  afraid  to  open  his  throttles 
for  fear  that  he  could  not  clear  the 
v/ires  at  the  far  end  of  the  runway  and 
v/ould  crash  into  the  automobiles  parked 
at  that  point.  Rather  than  endanger 
these  people, he  chose  to  complete  his 
dovm-wind  landing,  honing  to  "ground- 
loop"  at  the  end  of  tlie  runv/ay  v/hen  the 
plane  had  slowed  up  sufficiently.  But 
when  he  did  "ground  loop",  the  speed  of 
the  plane  was  still  too  great  and  the 
landing  gear  crumpled  as  the  wheels  hit 
the  soft  sand. 

All  of  the  remaining  planes  continued 
across  tho  field,  turned  around  and 
landed  in  the  opposite  direction, 

Tho  planes  v/ere  held  on  the  ground  at 
Miami  on  A'ednesday  because  of  poor  fly- 
ing v/eather  - it  v/as  reported  from.  Ti- 
tusville that  oven  the  birds  were  v/alk- 
ing  to  their  shelters  that  day.  But  on 
Thursday,  the  Squadron  v/as  ags.in  up  and 
aijjay,  nosing  its  planes  through  the  low 
flying  clouds  and  light  rains.  The  ’ 
pianos  v/ere  forced  to  stay  below  500 
feet  for  the  first  tv/o  hours  and  often 
v/ore  forced  dov/n  to  3OO  feet,  Hov/ever, 
after  plugging  along  against  a strong 
north  wind,  the  planes  prevailed  over 
the  rain  and  clouds  and  emerged  into 
bright  sunshine  near  Jacksonville,  From 
(Continued  on  page  10 ). 
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the  first  airplane  to  fly  at  that  field. 
October  27,  1917,  to  kineolaj  Long  Is- 
land. November  1917,  to  Halifax  via 
the  ” Garpathia. " Trained  by  flights; 

”A'’  Flight  to  South  Charleston  with 
Sopwith  Camels;  "B'*  Flight  to  Scrarnpton, 
Lincoln^with  scout  planes;  ”0*"*  Flight  to 
Spittlegate  with  observation  planes  ;"L'* 
Flight  to  Harlaxton,  Granthaiip  for  motor 
instruction.  February  8,  1918^5  reas- 
sembled and  took  over  work  of  24th  Wing, 
12th  Group,  Royal  Flying  Corps.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  St«  kihiel  offensive, 
the  Squahron  wa.s  organized  for  night  fly- 
ing and  reconnaissance.  First  trip  over 
the  lines  from  iunanty,  September  l4,1913. 
September  20,  1918,  moved  to  Wavincoart 
and  attached  to  the  1st  Observation 
Group  till  the  Armistice.  After  the  Ar- 
mistice assigned  to  the  Third  Army  Air 
Service  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  in 
Germany.  Inactive  March  24,  1923.  Ac- 
tive, April  1st,  1931,  with' Captain  Leo 
F.  Post^  in  coimnand,  as  part  of  the  7th 
Bombardment  Group,  karcn  Field. 

Transferred  to  Hamilton  Field, Calif . , 

8.S  part  of  the  7th  Bombardment  Group, 
December  5,  1934.  Captain  Kenneth  n. 
Walker  is  at  present  'in  comiaand, 

BATTLE  KOnOB.S ; Entitled  to  silver 
b and s on'~Gu idbh  engraved:  Lorraine, 

St.  iviihiel,  iweuse-Argonne. 

DESCRIPTIVE  InSIGNlA:  Three  tapering 
searchlight  beams  form  the  Roman  1\fumeral 
IX,  as  well  as  signifying  the  three  en- 
gagements during  t^he  World  War.  In  the 
original  design  a war  time  Bombardment 


airplane  w®  dropping  bombs  on  a German 
village.  Regulai:; ion's  governing  insignia 
required  the  removal  of  the  airplane  and 
the  village. 

APPRO V!^  lijSIGNiA:  On  a black  disc  i 
andT’.wrtTiih  an  oTle  of  silver  another  ^ 
disc  divided  per  fess  debased  gray  and 
black,  on  gray  portion  three  piles  ar- 
ranged to  form  the  Roman  numeral  IX  in 
silver. 

---oOo- — • 

The  Flight  to  Panama  and  Return 

' CUonrihued'"Yrom”Page  9 ) . 

there  on  it  was  smooth  sailing. 

Leaving  the  true  course  at  Charleston, 
Major  iViCDuffie  yielded  to  his  vanity  and 
led  the  Squadron  across  his  home  town  of 
Marion,  SLC.  , at  two  o'clock.  Then  t'iie 
planes  were  put  on  the  last  lap  for 
Langley  Field.  The  final  landing  was 
made  &z  three  forty-five  in  the  after- 
noon, just,  a week  after  the  take-off  for 
the  tropics.  Txie  flight  was  over.  Tne 
planes  were  put  away  to  be  groomed  for 
more  work.  Everyone  was  glad  to  have 
made  the  trip.  Everyone  was  glad  to  be 
home  again. 

„__o0o— 

BOLLING  FIELD  OFFICER  GOES  TO  ITALY 

In  compliance  with  Wa.r  Department  or- 
ders, Captain  Jack  C.  Hodgson,  Air  Corps, 
T/ill  shortly  be  relieved  as  Operations"  . 
Officer  at  Bolling  Field,  D.C.,  and  will  ^ 
sail  for  Rome  to  take  up  the  duties  of 
Assistant  Military  Attache  for  Air  to 
Italy. 

Captain  Hodgson  will  also  serve  in 
that  capacity  to  Greece,  making  his  head- 
quarters in  Rome  and  occasional  official 
visits  to  Athens. 

As  a graduate  of  the  Army  Industrial 
Ccllege,  Infantry  School  basic  course. 

Air  Corps  primary  flying  course  and  Ad- 
vanced Flying  School  Pursuit  course, 
Ccptahu  Hodgson  is  well  qualified  for 
his  new  a,ssignment.  During  his  two 
years  at  Bolling  Field,  most  of  which 
time  he  was  Operations  Officer,  he  had 
become  a familiar  figure  to  Government 
officials  as  ?/ell  as  Army,  Navy  and 
civilian  airmen. 

Alv.ays  ready  and  willing  to  give  co-  j 
operation  and  personal  suggestions  to  I 
pilots-  arriving  at  and  leaving  Bolling  I 
Field,  Captain  Hodgson  and  his  well 
knovai  congeniality  T.'ill  be  greatly  miss-  i 
ed,  but  he  goes  to  his  new  v/or'k  with  the 
wishes  of  continued  success  and  Godspeed 
from  his  host  of  friends  both  within  and 
outside  of  the  military  service. 

oOo- — • 

Captain  Thomas  D.  Cnite,  Air  Corps, 
whom  Captain  Hodgson  is  relieving  as 
Assistsmt  Military  Attache  for  Air  to  | 
Kome,  Italy,  is  under  orders  for  duty  at 
the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School,  Maxwell 
Field,  Ala.,  in  the  1937-1938  course, 
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An  informal  report  on  the  performance  o 
of  an  A- 17  Attack  plane  under  the  combin- 
ed conditions  of  snow^  high  altitude  and 
low  tempera'ture  was  recently  rendered  by 
2nd  Lieut.  I'joel  F.  Parrish,  Air  Corps, of 
the  13th  Attack  Squadron,  Bahisdale 
Field,  La. 

The  performance  of  this  test  occurred 
through  necessity  and  not  through  any 
prearranged  plan,  and  hence  there  was  no 
preparation.  The  locale  of  this  test  is 
described  in  the  report,  as  follows:^ 

Lonesome  Valle^'  is  a small,  mountain- 
circled  plain  near  the  center  of  the 
high  plateau  that  is  central  Arizona.  On 
the  southwestern  rim  of  Lonesome  Valley, 
at  an  altitude  of _ five  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level,  is  the  Ernest  A.  Love 
kunicipal  Airport  ef  the  City  of 
Prescott.  It"  is  a good  aii-port,  compos- 
ed of  firm,  gravelly  soil,  and  consist- 
ing principally  of  tne  broad  runway  al- 
most a mile  in  length  which  slopes  uphill 
tov^rard  the  prevailing  wind.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Couvnerce  reports  "hangar  and 
aviation  fuel,  day  and  night. But  the 
aviation  fuel  has  been  discontinued  and 
the  best  of  three  private  hangars  pres- 
ent is  a box-car  with  one  side  knocked 
out.  Useable  facilities  consist  of  two 
good  wind-socks  a^id  one  uninformied  care- 
taloer.  However,  the  field  is  definitely 
sheltered  from  violent  winds,  and  both 
rain  and  snow  are  rare. 

Lieut.  Parrish,  accompanied  by_a  me- 
chanic, laiided  at  the  Prescott  nirport 
on  the  mornin^  of  Eecember  30th,  last. 
Since  information  had  been  received  that 
the  field  was  covered  with  less  than  two 
inches  of  snow,  no  difficulty  in  landing 
or  taxying  v/as  expected,  and  none  was 
encountered.  The  temperature  was  well 
above  freezing  and  the  light  snow  showed 
no  tendency  to  cling  to  the  wheels. 

Clouds  hung  about  the  higher  mouxitains, 
but  the  valleys  were  clear,  and  condi- 
tions appeared  to  be  improving  after 
three  days  of  bad  weather.  The  pilot 
consulted  the  local  v/eather  observer  and 
was  informed  that  the  snow  then  present 
had  been  the  heaviest  fall  in  the  past 
six  years.  Fair  weather  was  predicted 
for  the  follov/ing  day. 

Three  hours  after  landing,  the  sky  had 
become  overcast  and  the  ceiling  T^as  drop- 
ping rapidly  into  the  valleys.  Telce-off 
was  inadvisable,  so  the  plane  was  engine- 
covered  and  stalced  down  for  tiie  night. 
During  the  ni:ht  the  sky  cleared,  but  at 
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daybreaZ;.  clouds  appeared  and  a light 
sndiwfall  began  which  continued  all  day 
and  ni<5ht  and  became  very  heavy  to  the 
accompaniment  of  strong  winds. 

On  tne  miorning  of  January  1,  1937,  the 
airport  v;as  covered  v\/ith  snov/  the  laini- 
mum*  depth  of  which  v/as  18  inches.  The 
snov/  was  fresh  and  soft,  so  rhat  a good 
automobile  could  proceed  through  it  in 
lov/  gear.  The  coverage  was  uniform,  va- 
rying less  than  six  inches,  and  there 
were  no  drifts. 

Strangely  enoUj^h,  since  the  airplane 
had  been  faced  directly  into  the  wind, 
its  own  aerodynaiwic  characteristics  had, 
duriht^  the  storm^  kept  it,  and  the  space 
around  and  beneaih  if,  almost  exitirely 
clear  of  snow.  But  this  space  was  sur- 
rounded by  a barrier  of  snov/  almost  two 
feet  in  depth.  The  wings  were  covered 
v/itn  a thin  coating  of  ice.  It  v/ould 
have  been  difficult,  thoa(._,h  necessary, 
to  remove  this  ice  without  damiaging  the 
finish.  Fortunately^  the  temperature 
rose  during  the  morning  from  12  degrees 
above  zero  to  a few  degrees  above  freez- 
ing, and  the  ice  coating  melted.  Ice  in 
the  carburetor  bov/1  also  melted,  as  had 
the  ice  on  the  ground,  mailing  it  possibl 
to  free  the  wheels  from  the  ground.  The 
mechanic,  after  turning  the  propeller 
through  by  hand  several  times,  v/as  able 
to  start  the  engine  without  difficulty. 

0x1  January  1st,  lov/  ceilings  persisted 
but  it  was  thought  possible  to  reach 
rhoenix  - provided  the  airplane  could  be 
gotten  off*  the  ground  - and  thus  avoid 
the  possibility  of  more  snow.  incpriry 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  getting  the 
field  cleared  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
almost  unprecedented  snov/fall  had  cre- 
ated serious  problems  throughout  the  en- 
tire region.  xviOuntain  roads,  including 
important  highways,  were  blocked  by  deep 
drifts.  Towns,  comnunities,  ranches, 

CCC  camps,  were  isolated,  and  the  fev/ 
available  snow  plows  were  making  desper- 
ate efforts  to  reach  them.  The  best"  lo- 
cal couui'ent  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
problezi  v/ould  reu.ain  for  weeks,  as  v/ould 
most  of  the_onow,  and  possibly  A-17  air- 
plane no.  3o-120. 

The  pilot  gt  first  believed  thab  he 
would  be  unable  e'/en  to  taxi  the  plane 
tiirouj^h  snow  of  such  depth,  bub  ■’■pon  the 
mechaxiic's  insistence  the  experiment  was 
attempted.  Surprisingly,  the  plane  was 
able  not  only  to  drag  itself  through  the 
stuff,  but  v/as  able  to  do  so  at  fair 
speed.  Tax''''ing  uphill  reauired  alziost 
full  throttle,  “but  less  than  three  qv.ar- 
ters  throttle  was  required  for  dov/nhill 
taxying.  It  appeared  "possible  ’'xiat  .a 
long  dov/nliill  run  might  produce  enough 
speed  to  free  the  plane  from  the  snow. 

Before  such  a run  v/as  attempted,  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  the  follov/ing 
facts  by  investigation  and  exDeriment : 

1.  The  strong  propeller  blast  reouired 
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to  rise  slightly.  During  all  these  ef- 
forts it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  stick 
hack  somewhat  to  counter  nose-heaviness, 
so  flaps  v/ere  used  timidly  lest  they 

some  snow,  hut  there" was  no  tendency  for  jhlaiiket  the  flippers.  But  on  this  at- 
it  to  cl3g  or  hind  the  wheels.  I tempt  they  were  pumiped  well  down. 


for  taxying  even  at  slow  speeds _made  it  | 
possible  to  keep  the  plane' s tail  down  [ 
desuite  the  tripping  effects  of  the  snow. | 
2t  The  streamline  pants  scooped...up 


3.  Use  of  brakes  had  little  effect  in 
the  snow,  but  the  snow  itself  had  a tre- 
mendous braliing  effect  and  could  be 
counted  on  to  stop  the  plane  eventually. 


empt  they  were  pumipecL 
I After  allowing  the  ergine  to  cool, 

! another  and  similar  attempt  was  made 
i witli  some  hopefulness.  But  .'this  time  a 
strange  tliin^  happened.  Th.e  airplane  sud- 


even  though  it  was  necessary  to  ease  the  j denly  failed  to  gain  even  fast  taxying. 


throttle  back  slov/ly  and  cautiously  to 
avoid  nosin^,  up. 

4.  Although  runway  and  boundaries  were 
completely  obscured,  a take-off  route 
was  selected  and  found  to  be  free  of  hid- 
den obstructions  or  deep  drifts. 

From  the  top  of  a small  knoll  at  the 
west  end  of  the  field,  the  plane  was 
driven  at  full  throttle  foreinore  than 
half  the  length  of  the  field.  It  attain- 
ed a speed  of  probably  fiftj;  miles  an 
hour  early  in  its  run,  and  that  was  all 
it  could  do.  It  was  slowed  down  very 
gradually  and  finally  run  upon  a small 
knoll  a.t  the  lc¥/er  end  of  tlie  field  to 
avoid  cutting  the  throttle  too  rapidly 
and  nosing  up.  The  total  mn  was  almost 


speea.  An  increase  in  nose-heaviness 
was  noticeable  to  the  pilot,  and  the 
plane  slowed  down  with  embarrassing  sud- 
denness as  the  throttle  was  reduced. 

Suspicions  were  confirmed  when  an  in- 
spection showed  the  wheels  had  been 
sliding  through  the  snow  during  a part 
of  the  run  and  that  the  sn^w  in  the 
streamline  pants  had  suddenly  begun  to 
act  as  a brake.  Vuith  increasing  diffi- 
culty, the  plane  v/as  taxied  to  the  park-' 
ing  space  end  staked  down  for  the  night. 

I Inspection  showed  that  the  tire  surfaces 
j had  been  slightly  scored  in  turning. 

I This  sudden  change  in  the  effect  of 
I the  snow  was  mystifying  until  it  was  no- 
I ticed  that  the  temperature  had  by  this 


snow  in  the  pants  v/hich,  in  a semi-'melted 
risen  | state,  had  previously  allowed  the  wheels 
to  250  degrees,  so  the' engine  was  stoppedj  to  turn  through  it  T/ithout  appreciable 


a mile.  The  plane  was  immediately  taxiedj  time  dropped  to  well  below  freezing.  The 
back  and  another  effort  made,  with  the 
same  result.  Head  temperature  had  risen 
, so  the  engine  was  stopp 
to  permit  cooling  while  the  pilot  devel- 
oped a nev/  plan  of  action. 

Tv/o  local  pilots  offered  information 
and  assistance.  One  offered  to  take  domi 
the  fence  and  suggested  taking  off  on 
the  nearby  highway,  v/hich  had  been  cleeu- 
ed.  But  the  highway  ran  across  uneven 
ground  and  there  was  a slight  cross-wind, 
so  the  pilot  vetoed  this  suggestion  out 
of  consideration  for  women  and  children 
who  were  present. 

Instead,  it  W8.s  decided  to  have  three 
automobiles  present  plough  up  and  down 
the  take-off" path  in  the  nope  of  lessen- 
ing the  snow's  resistance.  Assistance 
was  enthusiastic,  and  a narrow  strip  was 
soon^well  rutted  for  some  distance.  It 
Was  impossible  by  this  method  to  pack 
the  snow  in  any  uniform  manner,  for  the 
snov/  was  so  deep  that  one  automohile 
stalled.  But  it  was  hoped  that  the  air- 
plane in  trying  to  take  off  might  roll 
in  some  of  the"’interlacing  ruts  and  gain 
a little  speed,  Tire  airplane  was  taxied 
up  and  down  a couple  of  times,  after 
which  it  v.'as  necessary  to  stop  the  en- 
gine again  to  prevent  high  head  tempera- 
tures. 

Finally,  ttv>/o  more  attempts  were  made 


friction,  had  begun  to  freeze,  exoand 
and  tighten  against  the  tire.  Friction 
of  the  turning  tire  melted  for  a .time  the 
snow  which  touched  it,  but  the  mass  was 
constantly  freezing  irom  the  outside, 
changing  into  ice,  expanding  and  pressing- 
even  more  forcibly  against  the  surface  of 
the  tire. 

On  the  night  of  January  1st,  an  offer 
oi  the  .i,\iationai  Guard  Commander  to  turn 
out  the  national  Guard  was  declined. 

(The  Commander  was  a war  pilot.  ) 

Lurin;.,  the  nighu  the  temperature 
dropped  to  one  degree  below  zero.  On  the 
morning  of  January  2nd,  the  airplane's 
starter  would  not  work.  The  airplane 
was  covered  with  so  heavy  a frost  that 
it  made  the  radio  antenna  appear  a.s  large 
as  a small  rope,  '-^he  mechanic  turned  the 
propeller  through  several  times.  Tlie 
motor  was  craiii^ed  by  hand  and  stctrted  in 
less  than  ten  minutes. 

By  this  time  the  temperature  had.  risen 
to  almost  twenty  degrees,  and  it  wa.s  hoped 
that  continued  sunshine  might  result  in' 
a thawing  temperature  during  mid- after- 
noon, ^An  effoit  was  made  to  clear  the 
ice  ano.  snow  from  about  the  tires.  Tliis 
proved  very  difficult,  indeed.  It  was 


which  were  slightly  more  encouraging,  ben -necessary  to  chisel  two  inches  of  solid 
cause  plane  and  motor  seenied  fastei , de—  | ice  irom  tne  pants— enc3-oscd  surfaces  of 
spite  the  difficulty  of  staying  on  the  i the  tires.  It  was  impossible  to  remove 
narrow  path  wnich  was  invisible  frpm  the  j the  pants  without  the  use  of  a hoist  or 
cocxpit.  It  was  .now  getting  late  in  the  .jack,  no  hoist  v/as  available  and  the 
afternoon  and  the  snow  v/as  becoming  |use  of  a jack  was  known  to  be’dangerous 
somewhat  brurpy.  A small  log  was  secured  : So  two  hours  were  devoted  to  prying  and 
to  a Ford  T-8  and  dragged  up  and  down  punching  about  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
the  uiit  PGsults  wsirc  si^-psirf icio.!,  jT/viisBlSj  rsiiiOviHj^  ic6  from  Donortii  tho 

On  another  attempt,  one  wheel  was  seen  Ipants  in  small  chunks.  Adobe  mud  from 
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the  Prescott  field  had  frozen  into  the 
solidity  of  hricks  and  some  of  it  could 
not  he  removed  hy  any  means  available. 

Finally,’  the  wheels  were  almost  free, 
and  another  t alee- off  attempt  was  made. 

The  snow  had  settled  somewhat  and  lost  a 
few  inches  of  depth,  hut  had  perhaps _ be- 
come more  firm  and  resistant.  The  first 
effort  was  discouraging,  since  the  wheels 
were  obviously  binding  already,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  temperature  had  failed 
to  rise  above  freezing. 

Within  five  minutes,  the  plane^  could 
scarcely  be  tascied.  Again  the  wheels 
were  partially  cleared  and  another  take- 
off effort  was  made,  with  the  same  re- 
sults. The  wheels  would  begin  to  bind 
■before  the  plane  could  be  ta.xied  into  po- 
sition on  the  patlway. 

At  this  time  information  was  received 
that  Fert  ’whipple,  Army  Tubercular  Hos- 
pital in  Prescottj  possessed  a small 
snow  plow  T/hich  might  possibly  be  bor- 
rowed. But  this  would  recPLiire  a day's 
delay.  A final  effort'  was  planned.  The 
plane  w'as  taxied  into  position  at  the 
steepest  and  most  favorable  portion  of  ^ 
the  pathway  which  had  hy  this  time  been 
churned  into  a hun'icy,  ratted,  irregular 
strip  of  snow,  averaging  a few  inches 
less  in  depth  than  the  fifteen  to  ' . v 
eighteen  inches  which  still  covered  the 
rest  of  the  field.  Automobile  tracks 
were  made  along  one  side  of  this  path, 
so  that  the  pilot  could  estimate  its  lo- 
cation more  accurately.  The  w/heels  were 
again  partially  cleared.  A faint  uphill 
wind  had  arisen.  Flaps  were  pumped”  dovi^n 
20  degrees.  As  the  plane  started.  do?m 
the  ranway.  the  motor  began  missing 
slightly,  but  half¥/ay  down  the  stretch 
it  picked  up  and  gained  a little  speed. 
The  pilot  felt  a slight  buoyancy.  "Ke 
eased  forward  on  the  stick  slightly , then 
back  again.  The  plane  b'umped  less'  forci- 
bly, but  the  wheels,  particule.rly  the  ■ 
tail  wheel,  continued  to  drag  in  the  snow* 
for  several  yards.  They  obey  were  free.  ' 
The  run  had  been  slightly  more  then  ! 
half  a mile,  down  a grade  of  3,o  or  more,  ' 
carrying  110  gallons  of  gasoline.  ! 

i\lo _ take-off  would  have  been  attempted  i 
had  It  no.t  been  known  that  the  tempera-  i 
ture  at  Phoenix,  80  miles  aviray,  w'as  well  i 
above  freezing,  for  the  wheels  were  no  i 
dou'bt  already  beginning  to  freeze  n.p  j 

again  as  the  plane  left  the  sno?/. 


Each  morning  at  Prescott  the  removal  of 
the  carburetor  bowl  plug  disclosed  ice. 

On  the  first  day,  this  soon  melted  and 
ran  out  as  water ^ but  on  the  second  day 
it  failed  to  melr  even  after  the  e^igine 
had  been  warmed  up.  Lacking  hot  water, 
the  problem  of  re’moving  it  was  a serious 
one.  The  drain  plug  hole  was  finally 
bored  clear  v/ith  a screwdriver. 

The  plane  developed  an  intermittent 
miss  which  grew  steadily  worse  after 
leaving  Prescott.  At  Phoenix  the  lower 
plugs  were  removed  and  most  of  them 
found  to  be  oily.  The  mechaiiic  thoui^it 
this  condition  might  have  been  aggravated 
by  low  temperatures.  Even  after  new 
plugs  had  Deen  installed,  when  the  plane 
T/as  started  at  Albuqueroue  after  storage 
in  an  unheated  hangar  with  the  tempera- 
ture a few  degrees  above  zero,  the  bottom 
cylinders  failed  to  fire  at  first  and 
threw  so  much  raw  gas  into  the  exhaust 
pipes  and  under  the  cowling  that  it  seem- 
ed a fuel  line  had  broken.  However , these 
cylinders  soon  picked  up  and  ran  well, 
i On  the  return  trip  across  northern 
I Arizona.,  near  zero  temperatures  were  en- 
I countered  in  flight  and  it  was  impossible 
j to  prevent  the  head  temperatures  from 
i falling  below  bOO  ui'iless  the  altitude  con 
I'  trol  was  used.  It  was  necessary  to  main- 
j tain  considerat-ble  throttle  during  any 
! long  descent  to  prevent  rapid  loss  of 
head  temperature  and  poor  engine  perform- 
ance. 

The  "outside  temperature  gauge"  in  the 
coenpit  sometimes  read  well  above  temper- 
atures reported  along  the  route,  pa^rticu- 
I larly  Y^heh  the  sun  was  shining  on  the 
j plane. 

! Conclusions . 

1.  Landing  in  deep  snow  with  an  A~17 
airplane  ?/ould  be  very  difficult,  but 
might  he  performed  without  nosing  up  by 
skillful  and  plentiful  use  of  the 
throttle  at  the  right  moment  with  the 
stick  well  back  as  the  wheels  entered  the 
snow,  and  by  sIoy, ing  down  gra.dually.. 

2.  Snow  will  net  seriously  bind  the 
wheels  of  an  A-17  airplane  v/ith  pants 
while  the  tempera'fure  is  above  freezing, 
but  when  the  t emperat'LLre  is  below  freez- 
ing, soft  snow  will,  by  a process  of 
packing,  rneltin^,,  and  freezing  again,  de- 
velop e pair  of  self  act'aating  ice 
bralces  in  less  than  a minute  of  taxying 
whic?a  will  compl£i:ely  lock  the  wheels. 


The  Phoenix  airoert  was  circled  several  Such  a condition  would  cause  almost  cen- 


times to  allow  melting.  The  plane  bounc- 
ed a couple  of  times  before  landing  to 
make  sure  melting  had  occurred,  ^-fev/ 
handfuls  of _ snow  were  found  in  the  pants, 
melting  rapidly.  There  were  also  several 
handfuls  of  snow  inside  the  tail  and 
rudder. 

Had  no  warmer  terrrperature  been  avail- 
able, perhaps  the  best  alternative  v/ould 
have  been  to  land  under  power  in  more 
snow  and  hope  that  the  v/iieels  would  skid. 
The  same  difficulty  might  also  occur  from 
an  accumulation  of  mud  freezing  inflight. 
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tain  disaster  if  a subsequent  landing 
v/ere  attempted. without  tha'wing, 

3.  Brakes  are  not  effective  on  a slick- 
tired  airplane  in  soft  snow. 

4.  The  "-17  will  start  with  surprising 
ease  and  will  perform  commiendably'' v/ell  in 
very  chilly  weather. 

5.  An  ice  coating  can  be  completely  and 
safeljr  removed  from  an  airplane  only'  by 
thav/ing. 

6.  An  A-17  will  take  off  at  5,000  feet 
through  half  a mile  of  churned  snow  more 
than  a foot  in  depth  - provided  everything 
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PUECFASE  OF  AIKCEAFT  MGIITES 


else  is  just  right.  Kov;ever,  the  process  of 
gettia.'  e-verything  else  just  right,  while  in  no 
way  damaging  the  airplane,  is  a considerable 
strain  on  the  crew. 

oOo 

mu  gruoFiws  fof  air  co'Rps  technical  school 

Under  Special  Orders  of  the  War  Department, 
recently  issued,  the  following-named  Air  Corps 
officers  have  been  assigned  to  duty  as  students 
at  the  Air  Corns  Technical  School,  Chanute 
Field,  Eantoul,  111.,  to  pxirsue  various  courses 
of  instruction,  viz! 

Airplane  laintenance  Engineering 
1st  Lieut.  Chpjrles  B.  Dougher,  aJitchel  Field, NY" 
1st  Lieuts.  David  R.  Gibbs,  Thetus  C.  Odoin,  2d 
Lieut.  Russell  L.  Waldron,  Langley  Field,  Va, 
1st  Lieut.  Louis  A.  Guenther,  Brooks  Field, Tex. 
1st  Lieut.  Frank  G.  Jamison,  Self ridge  Field. 

2nd  Lieut.  Lawrence  S.  Fulwider,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

1st  Lieut.  Hichend  h.  liontgomery,  Qianute  Field. 
2nd  Lieuts.  Byron  E.  Brugge  and  Jack  E.  Shuck, 
Hamilton  Field,  Calif. 

Cormuni cat  ions 

1st  Lieut.  Carl  F.  Danberg,  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. 
Ist  Lieut.  Edvjard  J.  Hale,  ivlaxvrell  Field,  Ala. 
ist  Lieut.  William  R.  Ivbrgan,  Randolph  Field, 
Texas. 

1st  Lieut.  Sa,mel  A.  hundell,  Panama,  Canal  Dept. 
1st  Lieut.  Travis  h.  Hetherington,  Chanute 
Field,  111. 

2nd  Lieuts,  Jo-sper  N.  Bell,  George  B.  Dany, 
Douglas  W.  Smith,  John  ¥.  T/hite,  iviarch  Field, 
Calif. 

Arn^ei^ 

1st  Lieut.  Melie  J.  Coutlee  and  2nd  Lieut. 

Charles  H.  Leitner,  Jr. , Bamksdale  Field, La. 
1st  Lieut.  Jarred  V.  Crabb  and  2nd  Lieut. 

Eugene  ,'Br  echt , Jr.  , Self  ridge  Field,  lv3.ch. 

1st  Lieut.  John  C.  Horton,  Randolph  Field,  Tex. 
1st  Lieut.  Stanley  R.  Stevra,rt,  Brooks  Field, Tex. 
2nd  Lieut.  Thonns  F.Langben,IvIitchel  Field,  N.Y. 
1st  Lieut.  Vfilliaju  L.  Traids,  lutchel  Field. 

2nd  Lieuts.  William  Ld.  Gross  and  Joseph  C. 

Moore,  tdarch  Field,  Calif. 

Photographic 

1st  Lieut.  Jerald  W.  TvicCoy,  Kelly  Field,  Texas 
1st  Lieut.  Donald  L.  Hardy,  March  Field, Calif. 
2nd  Lieut.  Hilmer  C.  Nelson,  Mitchel  Field, N.Y. 


Officers  assi.gned  for  duty  as  students  in  the 
Airplane  i'feintenance  Engineering  course  are  un- 
der orders  to  report  to  the  Commndant  of  the 
Air  Corps  Technical  School  not  l.ater  than  Aug 
August  IS,  1937,  with  the  exception  of  Lieut. 
Montgomery,  who  is  to  report  August  30,  1937; 
Conxauni  cat  ions  course,  date  of  reporting  for 
duty,  September  19,  1937,  with  exception  of 
Lieuts.  M\m6.ell  and  Hetherington,  who  ame  to 
report  October  4,  1937;  Armament  course,  date 
of  reporting  for  duty,  Hovember  15,  1937,  with 
the  exception  of  Lieut.  Travis,  who  is  to  re- 
port December  1,  1937;  Photographic  course, 
date  of  reporting  for  duty,  August  23,  1937. 

- — oOo 

Lieut.  Colonel  Ralph  Royce,  who  has  command- 
ed the  1st  Pursuit  Group.  Selfridge  Field, 

I-dich.  , for  a.  number  of  years,  is  under  orders 
to  proceed  to  the  Philippines  for  duty. 


The  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Harry  H. '''bodring, 
announced  on  i-arch  6th  the  purchase  from  the  | 
Wright  .A.eronautical  Corporation,  Pabterson,  ' 
H.J. , of  141  bbdel  R-1820-49  geared  cyclone 
engines.  The  total  amount  of  the  contract  is 
31,099,729.50. 

Of  these  engines,  109  are  being  provided  for 
installation  in  a similar  number  of  0-47A 
Corps  and  Army  Observation  a.irplpnes  being 
constructed  by  the  Forth  American  Aviation, 

Inc.  , Inglewood,  Calif.  , the  announcement  for 
contract  of  which  was  made  on  November  19, 

1936.  The  remaining  32  engines  are  provided 
as  spares. 

The  engines  being  purchased  are  of  the 
single  row  radial  type,  developing  1000  horse- 
TDCwer  for  take-off  and  800  h.p.  at  4,000  feet 
and  2,100  r.p.m. 

Prior  to  awarding  this  contract,  this  engine 
was  subjected  to  the  rigid  type  test  imde  by 
the  Air  Corps  i'^teriel  Division,  Wright  Field, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  proved  to  be  highly  effici- 
ent and  reliable. 

— oOo-— 

NPsr  C0i.iv.AELER  FOE  SSCOITD  BO'/iBiiEDLEl'JT  GROUP 

A new  hand  is  at  the  controls  of  the  Second 
■Bombardment  Group , LaAgl.fiy_Eifild Va.  , in  the 
person  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Robert  Olds,  who  has 
succeeded  in  this  position  Lieut.  Colonel 
Charles  B.  Oldfield,  now  cn  leave  and  soon 
slated  to  assume  ccirmand  of  all  Air  Corps 
activities  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  j 

Colonel  Oldfield,  a native  and  former  civil- 
ian resident  of  Norfolk,  Va. , served  in  the 
Army  in  nany  capacities  before  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Second  Bombardment  Group  a few 
years  ago.  'During  the  operation  of  the  Air 
i/lail  by  the  Air  Corps  in  1934,  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  Brigadier  General  Henry  .H.  Arnold, 
then  ccirmander  of  the  Western  Zone.  Before 
coming  into  the  Air  Corps  in  1920,  he  served 
in  the  Infantry  for  eight  years,  pa.ssing  from 
priva.te  to  the  tempozary  grade  of  Ifejor  in 
that  period. 

Colonel  Olds'  assignment  prior  to  assuming 
ccnrand  of  the  Second  Bombardment  Group  was 
; that  of  Assistant  Inspector,  GHQ  Air  Force, 
Langley  Field.  A native  and  form.er  resident 
of  Woodside,  M.  , he  erTListed  in  the  Air  Re- 
serve three  months  before  hostilities.  He  was 
commissioned  a 1st  Lieut. , Aviation  Section, 
Signal  O.E.C. , Jmie  25,  1917,  and  promoted  to 
Cautain,  Sep-cernber  3,  1918.  Appointed  a 1st 
Lieut.  , Air  Corps,  Regular  Army,  July  1,  1920, 
and  promoted  to  Captain  the  same  date,  and  to 
Major,  Aug^ast  1,  1935.  He  was  promoted  to  the, 
temporary  rank  of  Lieut.  Colonel,  August  27, 
1936.  He  graduated  from  the  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School  in  1928,  and  from  the  Connand  and  Gener- 
al Staff  School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in 
1935. 

Colonel  Oldfield  graduated  from  the  Tactical 
School  in  1931,  and  from  the  Command  and  Gener- 
i al  Staff  School  in  1933,  and  completed  his  fly-^ 
j ing  training  in  1921.  ^ 

I Both  Colonels  Oldfield  and  Olds  are  on  the 
I General  Staff  Corps  eligible  list. 
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FAST  TEAFSLIi^G  FOr^  CHIEF  OF  OEQ  AIR  FORCE 

Covering  every  one  of  the  three  wings 
of  the  General  Headouarters  Air  Force  in 
less  than  18  hours'  elapsed  time,  kajor 
General  Frank:  k.  Andrews,  commander  of 
that  organizationj  flew  his  Douglas 
transport  "flagship"  from  iwarch^Field, 
Riverside,  Calif,,  to  Langley  Field, Va., 
headquarters  cf  the  Air  Force,  in  14 
hours  and  39  minutes  actual  flying  time. 
General  Andrews  landed  at  Langley  Field 
at  2:34  o’clock  on  the  mornin^^i  of  Fehru- 
ary  26th. 

Departing  from  i,.arch  Field,  the  head- 
Quarters  of  the  1st  V.'ing,  at  nine  o’clock 
E.S.T.,  on  the  morning  of  Febraary  25th, 
General  Andrews  arrived  at  Biggs  Field, 
Fort  Bliss,  El  Faso,  Texas,  at  12:45 
p.m.  , E.S.T. , and  lunched  there.  Be- 
tween 2:00  and  5:00  p.m.,  E.S.T.,  that 
day,  he  flew  Between  El  Paso  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  Third  Wing,  GHQ,  Air 
Force,  at  Barksdale  Field,  Shreveport , La. 

Still  following  the  southern  route. 
General  Andrews  departed  from  Barksdale 
Field  at  5:1d  p.m.,  E.  S.  T.  , arriving  at 
Lav/son  Field,  Fort  Benning,  ColumBus, 

G.a.  , at  9:30  p.m.,  E.S.T.  Leaving  the 
liome  of  the  Infantry  School  at  10:45 
p.m.,  E.S.T.,  he  arrived  at  Langley 
Field  at  2:34  a.m.,  as  above  stated. 

Colonel  Hugh  J.  Knerr,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  GHQ,  Air  Force,  pointed  out  after- 
wards, in  a statement  to  the  press,  that 
the  flight  deiiionstrated  how  quickly  the 
command  post  of  the  GHQ,  Air  Force  can  Be 
sl^ifted  from  coast  to  coast  in  case  of 
an  attack  on  the  continental  United 
S-iates.  Most  of  the  airplanes  Y/itli 
which  the  GHQ,  Air  Force  will  Be  equipped 
By  the  close  of  1937  have  crui sing- 
speeds  enabling  them  to  duplicate  this 
feat,  Colonel  Knerr  stated. 

Accompanying  General  Andrews  on  this 
flight  was  Brigadier  General  Delos  C. 
Eimnons,  Cominander  of  the  First  Wing  of 
the  GH^  Air  Force,  karch  Field.  He  paid 
his  first  visit  to  Langley  Field  since 
his  return,  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in 
June,  1936.  He  commanded  the  18th  Com- 
osite  Wing  at  Schofield  Barracks,  T.K. 
n eleven-gun  salute  was  tendered  him  at 
11:00  o’clock,  February  26th. 

The  purpose  of  General  Emuions’  visit 
to  Langley  Field  was  to  discuss  Air 
Force  matters  and  to  observe  Langley 
Field  training  methods.  On  the  morning 
of  February  26th,  General  Andrews  held  a 
long  conference  with  General  Emmons; 
General  Pratt,  COiimander  of  the  Second 
Wing  at  Langley  Field;  Colonel  W'alter  R. 
Weaver,  commander  of  the  Langley  Field 
Air  Base,  and  high  ranking  members  of 
the  GHQ,  Air  Force  staff. 

VHiile  at  march  Field,  General  Andrews 
observed  the  performance  of  the  Boeing 
B-17  Bombardncient  plane,  vi/hich  was  tempo- 
rarily used  by  the  19 tn  Bombardment 
Group  at  the  Pacific  Coast  station  for  a 
few  days.  Hie  plane,  which  is  manufac- 


tured in  Seattle,  ViTash.  , arrived  at 
Langley  Field,  vdiere  it  will  be  used  by 
the  Second  Bombardment  Group.  It  has 
four  motors  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
combat  planes  ever  made  for  the  Army. 
Other  passengers  in  General  Andrews’ 
lane  on  the  eastward  fli,^ht  were  ...ajor 
lements  wCMullen  and  the  usual  crew  of 
enlisted  men. 

oOo 

AIR  CORPS  RESERVE  UimIT  AT  BOLLIHG  FIELD 

Captain  H.R.  Baxter,  Air  Corps,  the 
Post  Inspector  of  Bolling  Fieldj  is  also 
the  Unit  Instructor  for  the  officers  of 
the  Air  Corps  Reserve  in  the  Washington 
District. 

With  the  approach  of  more  favorable 
flying  weather,  Captain  Baxter  co:atem- 
plates  an  effort  oh  the  part  of  twenty 
odd  officers  to  equal  in  practice  by  ac- 
tual pilotage  and 'observation  the  valu- 
able theoretical  instruction  they  have 
received  during  the  months  of  cold  and 
inclement  weather. 

Daring  the  past  few  weeks,  many  appli- 
cations for  coiruaission  have  been  receiv- 
ed, and  Captain.  Baxter  has  been  conduct- 
ing written  and  flying  examinations  as 
often,  a.s  the  tasks  of  his  other  duties 
will  permit. 

The  Air  Cor;ps  Reserve  regular  monthly 
meetings  and  instiucticn  courses  are 
conducted  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month  in  the  projection  room  of  the 
Munitions  Building,  located  at  Constitu- 
tion and  18th  Street,  and  at  least  one 
guest  speaker  is  always  present.  As  the 
spealcer  is  generally  an  officer  or  civil- 
ian directly  connected  with  or  otherv;ise 
interested  in  aviation,  the  talks  are  al- 
ways interesting  and  entertaining. 

A cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
Reserve  officers  of  all  branches  and 
from  all  districts  who  may  be  sojourning 
in  1/Vashington  to  attend  these  meetings. 

— oOo— 

TURIHSH  OFFICIALS  VISIT  BOLLIHG  FIELD 

iviajor  Samuel  C.  Eaton,  Jr.  , and  Captain 
Jacii  C.  Hodgson,  recently  escorted  several 
oflicials  of  the  Turxish  Government  on  a 
tour  of  boiling  Field.  The  visitors  had 
an  opportunity  of  viewing  many  different 
types  of  Army  and  civilian  airplanes,  due 
to  a large  number  of  visiting  planes  to, 
the  field  and  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce hangar  on  that  particular  da3r,  and 
they  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  ef- 
ficiency with  which  Bolling  Field  is 
operated. 

oOo 

Special  Orders  of  the  War  Department  re- 
cently issued  relieve  Colonel  Frederick 
L.  Martin,  Executive,  Air  Corps  Materiel 
Division,  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
assign  him  to  station  at  barksdale  Field, 
Shreveport,  La.  , for  duty  with  the  Tnird 
Wing,  GHQ,  Air  Force. 
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LIIiUT.  COLOHEL  HUkE  PEABODY 

Lieut.  Colonel  Hume  Peatodyj  now'  on 
duty  as  Executive  and  Operations  Officer 
of  the  lath  Composite  'W'lnp,  Port  Shafterj 


T.H.  5 was  torn 


ivovemter  h4j  1893,  at  ■ 
Graducitina  from-  the 


Shinglehouse,  Pa. 

U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  'Point,  n.Y 

June  13  1915,  he  was  commissioned  a , ux  xtix  xxi 

Second  Lieutenant  an.d  assigned  to  the  3d  | Seccioii  of  the/t  Corps  Area 
Cavalry.  He  served  with__his  regiment  in  | On  May  4,  1933,  Colonel  Fea,tody  was 


the  Brownsville,  Texas,  Districc,  from  I assigned  to  duty' as  Professor  of  Mill 


the  5th  Composite  Group,  July  16,1923, 
to  Octoter  31,  1932,  when  illness  forced 
him  to  return  to  the  United.  States. 

After  a ndmter  of  months  at  'the  Letter- 
man  General  Hospital,  he  was  assigned, 
January  36,  1933,  as  Assistant  Air  . 
Officer  of  the  9th  Corps  Area  at  San 
Eraxicisco,  Calif,  , and  as  Co.,manding 
Officer  of  the  35rd  Air  Intelligence 


Mexico,  June  17-18,  191'6.  He  wa,s  sta- 
tioned with  his  regiment  at  Port  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,  to  August  28,  1917,  He 
Was  promoted  to  1st  Lieut.  , 3rd  Cavalry, 


of  1928,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
} Lcongley  Field ^ Va.  , for  duty  as  a stu- 
i dent  at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School. 

' Eollowing  his  graduation  from  this 


July  1,  1916,  and  to  Captain  of  Cavalry,  | senool  in  J-one,  1929 , he  continued  his 


July  ,3,  1917, 

Detailed  to  the  Aviation  Section,  Sig- 
nal Cox-ps,  Colonel  Peabody  was  assigned 
to  the  Aviation  School  at  San  Diego 
Calif.  , where  he  wus  wii  duty  as  an  in- 
structor in  aerodynamics,  at  the  same 
time  underg,oing  flying,  training, 
rred  to  Elli: 


status 


a student  officer  at  the 


Transf  er; 


. ton  .S’  i e 1 d , H ou  s t o n , 


; Ceminand  axid  Gene,ral  Staff  School,  Port 
; Leavenworth^  Kansas,  and  upon  complet- 
! ing  D.  'Dwo-year  course  thereat,  was  as- 
' signed  tc  ii3,xwell  Field,  Ala..  , for  duty 
1 as  Assistant  Comamandant  cf  the  Air  Corps 
i Tactical  School.  Towards  the  latter 
ipart  of  his  'cour  at  Ma»vell  Field,  he- 

i ^ .X  ^ ^ ^ no  j_i_  _ ft  « 


Texas,  he  was  on  duty  as  Assistant  -t.o^  | served  as  a member  of  the  Air  Coi-ps 

the  Officer  in  Charge  oi  Flyin?:  Training ’ r 


ne  uilicer  in  onarge  i lying  iraining  ; Board  'until  July  24,  1934,  when-fi 
rom  Eebruarji"  lb,  l,.i8,  to  Marcli^  «>0^  1918,:  assigned  to  duty  e.s  student  at  the 


when  he  was  assigned  to_du.ty  as  Officer 
in  Charge  r^f  Plying  at  x-berts  Field, 
Lonoke,  Ark, 

From  May  13  to  to  September  7,  1918, 
Colonel  Peabody  was  a studexit  at  the 
School  for  Aeronautical  Engineering, 
massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass. , following  which  he  was 
ordered  to  duty  overseas.  He  was  on 
duty  in  Prance  wit?a  the  A.E.F.  , p*s  tech- 
nical representative  of  Genera.!  Staff 
Mission  from  November  1 to  20,  1913,  and 
then  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
was  a,ssigned  to  march  Field,  Riverside, 
Calif.  5 where  frem  DeCG.mber  16,  1918,  'to 
June  29,  1922,  he  performed  vnrio'us 
duties,^  such  .a.s  Cff  icer  in  Charge  of 
Ca.det  Department  to  September  30,  1919; 
Instructor,  Garrison  School,  January  1 
to  March  11,.  1919;  Officer  in  Charge  of 
Forest  Fire  ratrr.l,  Ma.y  6,  1919,  to 
July  3.  1919;  Sommary  Cnurt  Officer; 
Recruiting  Ofiicer;  Executive  Officer, 
July  18  to  Augus'G  15,  1919;  Ins'oructor, 
Sducatioiial__and  V'^'cational  Trainiri, 
September  15  to  x.ovember  SO,  1319; 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Ground  Ins  fraction, 
Octis)her  1,  1919,"  to  A-ugust  31,  1930; 
Cemmandant  of  the  Flying  Cadet  Detach 

IQ"  ~ 


6 ? 


e 'was 
- Army- 

war  College,  ’Washington,  D.C.  Up  an  his 
! graduation  from  this  institution'"  ixi 
jJ-une,  193d,  he  ws.s  transferred  to  the 
I Hawaiian  Department, 
j — .-oOo 

I LIEUT.  COLOHEL  EDWIH  B.  LIOH 

I Lieut,  Colonel  Edwin  B.  Lyon,  now  sta- 
tioned at  Randolph  Field, " Texas,  and 
-Assistant  GOiimiandant  of  the  Air  Coi-ps* 
Primary  Flying  Schnol,  was  born  at  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico,  December  8,  1892, 
U'oon  graduating  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  Jruie  1915,  he  was  commis- 
. sioned  a Second  Lieutenant  and  assigned 
!to  rhe  7th  Cavalry. _ from  September  14 
:tc  December  2d,  131d,  he  served  with  'the 
jCth  Cavalry  at  Douglas,  .Arizona,  await- 
j ing  the  arrival  of  the  7th  Cavalry  from 
I t.?ae  Philippines,  and  thereafter  with  his 
I r e.'iirpent . border  du'by  to  March,  1916', 
iandpwith  'the  Puxiitive  Expedition' into 
I Mexico  to  Decemoer  21,  1'916. 
i-  Detailed  to  the  Aviation  Section,  Sig- 
i nal  Corps,  Colonel  L^-on  completed'  the 
I course  of  instruction  B.t'  the  Aviation 
I School,  Jul.y_37,  1917,  when  he  was  rated 
a J'unior  Military  A'viatcr.  He  continued 


meiit,  Decauber/i3,  1919,  to  September  30,;  on  duty  at  San  Diego  until  June  15,1918, 
i$^0;  Officer  in.Charge  of  Trainiiv;,  jin  the  capacity  cf^Supply  Officer.  Dur- 
to  June  30,  ; Command- ; in^  ^pril'and  May,  1918,  he  served  as 

ing  Cfiicer  'h  uxie  posb,  oune  cS,  looi,  ipresident  of  a.  Board  for  'the  establish- 
to  June  ^9,  192.,;  and  Co:amand  mg  Ofl  icer  I nxent  of  coast  defense  sites  on  'the 
of  the  19th  Pursuit  Soxiadroia,  October  iPacific  Coe.s't. 

10,  1921,  to  June  29,  1933.  j Transferred  to  Ellington  Field,  Houston 

Transferred  to  the  Hawaiian  Department  ^ Texas,  where  he  completed  a co-arse  of  in- 
Golonel  Peabody  commanded  hike  Field  and | struction  in  Bombardment  aviation,  on 
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September  1,  1918,  he  then  took  the 
course  in  aerial  ^unnery  at  Carlstrom 
field,  Arcadia,  f la.  , proceeding,  on  nov- 
ember  4,  1918,  to  Garden  City,  L. 1. , 
new  York,  for  duty  with  overseas  Handley- 
Page  Bombing  Group.  Upon  the  signing  of 
the  Armistice,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
1st  Provisional  Y»ing  and  assigned^to  com- 
mand Group  "E"  at  Henry  J.  Baiiun  field. 

Upon  the  abandormient  of  this  latter 
field,  he  performed  va,rious  duties  at 
Iviitchel  field,  n.Y.  , the  last  of  which 
being  Officer  in  Charge  of  flying. 

Believed  from  duty  v/ich  the  Air  Ser- 
vice and  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  ’hst  Point,  xm.Y.  , Colonel  Lyon 
returned  to  the  Air  Corps  4ugust  -c^BjlCBl, 
and  was  placed  on  duty_as  Air  Officer  of 
the  1st  borp's  Area.  in  Oc-cober,^  1983, 
he  began  the  one— year  course  nf  instruc- 
tion at  the  Air  Service  Tactical  School 
at  Langley  field,  Va.  Upon  his  gradua- 
tion he  remained  at  Langley  field  as  an 
Instructor  at  the  Tactic.al  School  until 
June,  1936,  when  he  v/as  assigned  as  stu-  j 
dent  to  pursue  the  one-year  course  of 
instruction  at  the  Comanand  and  General 
Staff  School,  fort  Leavenworth,  Aansas. 

After  a tv'O-year  tour  of  dutjr  in 
Washington,  D.C.  , in  the  Schools  Section, 
Training  and  Operations  Division,  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  Colonel 
Lyon  w/as  transferred  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Department  for  station  at  france  field, 
W'here  for  a brief  period  he  served  as 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  post,  the  6th 
Composite  Group  and  the  Panama  Air  Depot; 
for  about  18  months  as  Commanding  Offi- 
cer of  the  25tn  Bombardment  Squadron, and 
for  the  remaining  period  of  his  foreign  j 
service -tour  as  Executive  Officer  and  j 
Adjutant  of  france  field  and  the  6th  Corn-: 
posite  Group.  j 

Beturning  to  Washington  for  duty  as  a j 
student  at  the  Army  War  College,  he  gradu- 
ated therefrom  on  July  11,  1933;  was  a : 
member  of  the  War  Department  General  i 

Staff,  G-4,  Washington^  for  the  next  four! 
years  and,  since  Augusr  6,  1936,  has  beeni 
stationed  at  Bandolph  field,  Texas.  ! 

Colonel  Lyon  was  prom;Oted  to  1st  Lieut,  i 
of  Cavalry  on  July  1,_  1916,  and  to  Copt.,; 
June  28,  1917;  to’iv.ajor.  Air  Service,  '! 
July  1,  1920;  and  to  Lieut.  Colonel, June  j 
29,  1936.  Turing  the  war  he  held  the 
temporary  rank  of  Major.  In  October, 

1919,  he  participated  in  the  Transcontin- 
ental Beliability  Test  flight.  He  is 
listed  as  a Distinguished  Graduate  of  the! 
Command  and  General  Staff  School.  ! 

oOo I 

from  the  Corimanding  Officer  of  Air 
Corps  Troops,  fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  comes 
word  that  "The  flood  area,  has  nothing  on 
us.  for  the  past  week  this  portion  of 
the  United  States  has  been  inundated  with 
a time  Old  Style  Oklahoma  Bain  (Dust 
Storm)  which  has  made  flying  almost  im- 
possible, and  for  those  who  did  atteuipt 
to  enter  the  higher  stratum  it  gave  them 
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a good  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their 
ability  ih  ’Blinp  flying.."' 

Tne  above  item  was  v/ritten  on  febiu- 
ary  19th. 

oOo 

AV/ABD  Of  SOLDI EB*S  .vTEDAL 

Of! icial  notification  was  received  by 
the  Commanding  Officer  of  Air  Corps 
Troops,  fort  Sill,  Okla.  , that  the 
Soldier's  medal  has  been  aw'arded  to 
major  frederick  D.  Lynch,  Air  Corps,  and 
Staff  Sergeant  Joseph  f.  hurray,  Isl 
Balloon  Squadron,  Air  Corps,  for  bravery 
in  connection  w'ith  the  crash  and  de- 
struction by  fire  of  a free  balloon  near 
fort  Sill  on  July  10,  1936.  The  presen- 
tation will  be  made  through  the  Coi.Tnand- 
ing  General  of  the  8th  Corps  Area. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  major  Lynch 
and  Sergeant  Murray  were  selected  for- 
th e Cheney  Award  for  1936. 

oOo 

ACTIVITIES  Of  18TE  BECOBnAlSSAnCE  S'QPL. 

The  l&th  Beconnaissance  Souadron,  GEQ, 
Air  force,  mitchel  field,  n. Y. , has 
qualified  all  its  flying  personnel  (in- 
cluding the  enlisted  photographers  at- 
tached from  the  8th  Photo  Section)  as 
expert  a.erial  gunners.  In  order  to  in- 
sr.re  the.t  gunners  maintain  their  profi- 
ciency, each  one  is  required  to  fire  at 
least  once  each  month. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  by  the 
Souadron  in  the  Skeet  nange  recently 
constructed  on  the  south  side  of  the  fly- 
ing field  by  1st  Lieut.  J.n.  Jones,  the 
Souadron.  Service  Sectioxi  Commanider.  Tire 
interest  is  higher  than  the  scores  to 
date,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  gun- 
ners by  diligent  practice  will  acquire 
•the  knacM  of  knocking  off  all  the  birds 
even  from  station  8. 

This  Souadron  has  made  considerable 
progress  since  its  organisation,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1936,  in  the  organization  and 
training  of  the  various  sections  and 
crews,  and  after  March  1st  will  "concen- 
trate" on  Dead  Beckonixig  and  Celestial 
navigation  for  those  officers  of  the 
combat  crews  who  are  not  graduates  of  a 
navigation  school,  five  officers  of  the 
Souadron  8-re  graduate  navigators. 

none  of  the  Squadrons  on  the  field  are 
looking  forward  to  the  con-templated  in- 
crease of  personnel  after  harch  1st 
with  greater  anticipation  than  the  18th. 
The  news  Letter  Correspondent  states 
that  "when  this  increase  in  personnel 


is  consummated. 


is  hoped  that  the 


shopworn  expression  'shortage  of  person- 
nel ' will  be  encased  in  concrete  and 
buried  to  a depth  from  which  it  may  not 
be  exhtimed  by  the  hand  of  man  or  machine,' 
oOo 

The  x\iews  Letter  v/ould  appreciate  mater- 
ial from  March  and  Maxwell  fields. 
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THE  COLD  WlATKEH  EQUlP^iEi^T  TEST 


ii-q 

l|  HE  Headouarters  S^uadroix,  Ctli  Bom- 
^ Lardirient  Group,  Jkitchel  Eield,jM.Y,  , 
pll  havirii^  “been  ordered  to  take  part 
p in  the  Cold  Weather  Equipment  Test, 
ii  took  off,  heavily  laden  with  winter 
! I clothinjg  and  flying-  equipment,  lor 
y Selfridge  Eield,  Aiich.' , where 

Colonel  'Walter  H.  Frank,  coinmandirg 
the  Test  Group,  together  with  his  Staff, 
had  already  set  up  temporary  headquar- 
ters. 

Ground  personnel  and  Lag^age  were  trans 
ported  to  Selfridge  Eield  hy  the  Provi- 
sional Transport  Scuadrou,  while  the  com- 
tat  crews,  led  "by  Captain  Joseph  C.A. 
Denniston,  proceeded  there  inB-10*s.  The 
movement  v;as  completed  on  Eehruary  3, 
1937,  and  the  Scuadron.  settled  dov/n  to 
the  business  of  testing  various  tjpies  of 
winter  eguipment.  Considering  the  com- 
paratively mild  temperatures  encountered, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  men  were  disappointed  or 
rateful  for  the  spring-like  weakier. 
robably  the  most  disappoixited  individual 
of  them  all  was  Corporal  Gowing,  operehor 
of  the  Snow-Go , w?ao  divided  his  time  be- 
tween Detroit  and  scanning  the  skies  for 
signs  of  snow. 

Lieut.  David  P.  Daubach,  Privates 
Diamintini  and  'wiener  had  tlie  most  stir- 
ring experience  when  the  landing  gear  of 
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the  airplane  in  which  they  were  making  a 
training,  flij^ht  refused  to  function. 

Lieut.  Laubach,  while  preparing  to 
land  at  'vlayne  County  Airport,  discovered 
that  the  vkeels  would  not  come  down.  He 
turned  back  to  Selfridge  Field  and  noti- 
fied the  Coiioi'ol  Tower  of  his  predica- 
ment. ijpon  receiving  advice  from  Captain 
Irvine,  of  the  materiel  Division.,  Lieut. 
Laubach  put  the  plane  into  a series  of 
short,  abrupt  dives.  These  maneuvers 
-brought  the  wheels  into  positioii,  but 
uhey  refused  to  lock.  He  had  the  choice 
of  'kailing  out*’  with  his  crew  or  of  at- 
tempting a landing  and  a possible  crash. 
'He  chose  the  latter.  With  the  entire 
line  personnel  of  Sel fridge  Field  looking 
on,  he  made  his  approach  for  the  concrete 
run-way.  In  order  to  prevent  disaster,  it 
was  necessary  to  miake  a.  perfect  three- 
point  landing,  the  landing  gear  being- 
held  by  nothing  more  tha.n  the  supporting 
cable.  A more  beautiful  landing  has 
never  been  made.  As  the  big  ship  rolled 
to  a stop,  spectators  held  their  breath, 
but  the  wheels  remained  intact,  suffici- 
ent to  support  the  weight  of  the  airplane 
Lieut,  Laubach  'had  cheated  the  undertalier 
a fidgety  airhulance  driver,  and  saved  the 
GcverHiQent  some  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
The  crew  emerged  Vi/ith  visi'ble  signs  of  re 
lief,  which  they  tried  hard  to  conceal. 


ELYIHG  CADETS  ASSIGNED  TO  ACTIVE  DUTY 

The  30  Flying  Cadets  who  graduated 
from  the  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying  School 
on  February  17,  1937,  the"  names  of  7/hom 
were  published  in  a previcns  issue  of 
the  Air  Corps  news  Letter,  were  assigned 
to  extended  active  duty  with  Air  Corps 
tactical  units  at  the  Air  Corps  fields 
set  forth  below  : 

To  Barksdale  Field,  La. ; 

James  R.  DuB o s e , Jr.;T^illiam  E. 

Eubank,  Jr.  ; Elbert  Helton  (At tack), and 
Eugene  H,  Snavely  (Bombardment). 

To  iv^arch  Field,  Calif.  ; 

Clyde  Box  and  kalla,ce  E.  Hau  (Attack) 
and  V/alter  IT.  Dillingham  (pursuit). 

To  Langley^ Field,  Val;  Jacob  J , Br ogger , 
Joseph  F.  'hunker  and  Hubert  Zemke 
(Pursuit);  Philip  G.  Gochran,  Edward  G. 
Hillery,  Donald  'W.  Macdonald,  'Vv''illiam  K. 
iViCi\ittT/n,  Thornton  K,  Myers,  norris  Perry, 
David  A.  Tate,  Harold y.  Watson  and  Earl 
B.  Young  (Bombardment). 

To  Selfridr:e  field,  kich.  : 

Steele  H.  Patterson  and  Henry  G.T'hcrne, 
Jr.  (Pursuit);  Julian  m.  Eleyer,  Lloj’-d 
_H.  Dalton,  Jr.  , Thomas  E.  Margrave,  James 
W.  Phelps,  Jr,,  Jack  L.  Schoc’h,  ko'oert  A. 
Theobald  and  Sam  P.  Triffy  (Bombardment). 
To  Brooks  Field,  Texa-s  : 

Sterling  C-.  Harvey  and  Aaron  H. 
Hoffeditz  (Observation). 


HETlnEiv.E.71  OF  SERGSAhT  LITTLSTOH 

Sergeant  V/infred  S.  Littleton,  62nd 
School  Scuadron,  Air  Corps,  Kelly  Field, 
Texas,  was  pla.ced  en  the  retired’’ list, 
pursuant  to  Par.  10,  Special  Orders  ho. 

T7,  "War  Department,  February  27,  1937. 

Sergeant  Littleton  entered  the  service 
on  April  2,  1907,  and  was  assigned  to 
Company  '*K'*  of  the  1st  Infantry,  He  has 
served  in  the  Infantry,  Engineer  Corps, 
marine  Corps  and  Air  Gorps  since  that 
date.  He  served  as  a commissioned  offi- 
cer in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  from  July 
25,  1918,  to  1 ebruary  3,  1919.  He  has 
tea  honorable  discharges,  all  of  which 
bear  the  notation  of  '^Character; 
Excellent.** 

The  officers  and  men  of  Kelly  Field 
congratulate  Sergeant  Littleton  on  his 
excellent  record, _ and  their  ^ood  wishes 
go  v/ith  him.  on  his  well  earned  retire- 
ment . 

oOo 

Under  special  orders  of  the  War  Depaxt- 
ment,  recently  issued,  Lieut.  Colo.nel 
Harvey  S.  Burwell,  Air  Corps,  is  reliev- 
ed from  duty  in  the  Cffice  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Air  Corps,  Wasliingtou,  as  Liaison  . 
Officer,  General  Headquarters  Air  Force,  § 
and  assigned  to  duty  at  .viarch  Field, 
Hiverside,  Calif. 
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•m  DEL^Airri^lW  OEEESS 


Changes  of  St at i o n 

hlajor  (rilherf 


To  Barksdale  Fi el d,La. : 
ColTar , 1st  Hi eut  s . itohert  B . 


Landry  and  Noriraii  D.  Sillin,  from  Panama  Comal 
Department;  1st  Lieut,  John  P,  Kenny  from  the 
Philippines. 

To  Chanute  Field,  111.:  2nd  Lieut,  Opal  E. 
Henderson,  from  Ha,wf'iian  Department. 

To  Fort  Logan,  Colo,  i 1st  Lieut.  3yi-am'A. 
Bunch,  from  Pit zsimons  General  Hospital .Denver , 
Colorado. 

T'1  Hamilton  Pi  eld,  Calif...*  1st  Lieut.  Chester 
P . ~Gilger , from  Hawaiian  Department . 

Te  HaTOiian  Department;  kajor  Harold  L.  Clerk 
upon  completion,  of  his  present  cc'orse  cf  in- 
struction at  the  Ccuimnd  and  General  Steiff 
School,  Fort  Lea-venworth,  Kansas;  Captaan  Frank 

D.  Klein,  from  Ivlxteriel  Division,  Bright  Field, 
Ohio;  1st  Licuts,  George  P.  Acheson,  Mitchel 
Field,  H.y.  ; Paul  D.  Bunker,  Jr.,  arrl  Jeums  A. 
Ellison,  from  Barksdale  Field,  La.;  Eichard  I.  i 
Dugan  and  Charles  E.  Stone,  III,  Eairdlton  Field,! 
Calif. ; Elder  Patteson,  Eardolph  Field,  Texas.  I 

To  Langley  Field,  Va.  ‘.  1st  Lieut.  Irving  E.  j 
Selhy,  from  Panama..  j 

To  j^ferch  Field,  Calif.  ; 1st  Lieiits.  Harold.  Q,.  1 
Huglin,  from  the  Philippines;  ThcnH.;-,  3.  Hall,  { 
from  Pamtra.;  Thoiras  E-  Lynch,  from  Philippines.  | 
Tc  kax-A’'ell  Field,  Ala.:  Captain  Crval  H.  Cook,  j 
from  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  ’Test  Point,  N.Y.  , | 

for  duty  as  student  in  1937-1938  course  at  the 
Air  Corps  TacticaJ  School. 

To  Mitphel  Field,  H.Y.  ; Lieut.  Colonel  Dona.ld 
P . Muse  (Major)  frora  Panama;  1st  Lieut.  Fay  E. 
Upthe grove,  from  Havaii. 

Tc  Newport , E,  I.  ; Lieut.  Colonel  ITilliam  E. 
Lynd  (ivlajor)  , Office  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps, for 
duty  as  student  at  the  Haval  War  College. 

’^o  Panana  Canal  Department:  Captains  Planning 

E.  Tillery,  Barksdale  Field;  Clarence  D. Wheeler, 
Langley  Field;  1st  Lieut,  John  J.  O’Hara.,  from 
Brocks  Field,  Texas;  Lieut.  Colonel  George  S. 
Lovell,  Jr.,  1st  Lieuts.  Eohert  F.  Tate  and 
Felix  Vidal,  from  Barksdale  Field;  Charles 
Sommers,  from  Kelly  Field  ; Captaixi  Guy  Kirkssy, 
Haimlton  Field;  Frarklin  C.  Wolfe,  Ivlarch  Field; 
Major  George  W.  Polk  (Captain)  upon  completion 
of  his  present  course  of  instruction  at  Air 
Cirps  Tactical  Sc’nool , -.feox-.'rell  Field,  Al.a. 

To  the  Philippines;  Ist  Lieuts.  Wendell  W. 
Bo\viia.n,  Langley  Fiel.d;  Halph  0.  Brov'/nf ield, 

Scott  Field;  Eeuhen  C.  Food,  Jr. , Barksdale 
Field. 

To  Eandolph  Field,  Texas:  1st  Lieut.  Eohert  j 
L.  Scett,  from  Fanama;  2nd  Lieut.  John  G. Benner,! 
Self  ridge  Field;  Ist  Lieuts.  Harry  S.  Bishop  andj 
David  I'T.  Crickette,  from  Hawo-ii;  i^iajor  Isaiah  j 
Davies,  from  Philippines. 

To  Scott  Field,  111.;  Captain  Eoscce  C.  j 

Wrist en,  from  HauTa.,! ian  DeT)o.rtr.nnt.  | 

To  Ssifrid,ge  Field,  Mich.  : 1st  Lieuts.  Paul 
B.  W-'jrtsmith,  from  Philippines;  Allen  W.  Eeed, 
from  Pa.nama. 

To  Yfright  Field,  Ohio:  Captains  Charles  A, 

Boss,  from  Panama;  Oscar  F.  Carlson,  Qie.nute 
Field,  for  duty  as  student  in  1937-1938  course 
at  Air  Cisrps  Engineering  School. 

To  Hawaiian  Department:  1st  Lieut,  ITilliam 
Ball,  from  Hamilton  Ei eld. 


NOTES  FEOM  THE  WASHINGTON  OFFICE 

Brigadier  General  Frederick  L.lvartin  ,j 
returned  to  Wright  Field,  February  ‘'.m 
27th,  following  a conference  in  the  ' *'• 


VIK  < •'»), 


Chief's  Office. 

Lieut.  Colonel  ’Tilliam  F,  Vclanidt , 

Majors  Bennett  E.  Meyers  and  ^ 

Franklin  0.  Carroll,  returned  to  Wyv  w. 


Wright  Field,  on 
following  a confer- 


'i: 


k.)l' 


their  st.-  ticn, 

Fehrua.ry  B'lth, 
ence  in  the  Ciiief's  Office. 

Eecent  visitors  V7ere  Captain  Boland  Birnn, 
from  Maxe.”'ell  Field,  Ala.  , and  Colonel  Lawrence 
S.  Churchill,  ccrciEnding  the  Middletown  Air 
Depot,  for  coi'-ference;  Captain  Berr^ard  A. 
Bridget,  from  Eandolph  Field , Texas;  Major 
Eichard  L.  Creed,  from  Maxwell  Field,  Ala. ; 

1st  Lieut.  Ealph  P-  Swofferd,  from  Wright 
Field;  ivfejor  ’/Walter  E.  Eichard.s,  from  Kelly 
Field;  1st  Lieut.  John  C.  Horton,  from 
Eandolph  Field;  and  2nd  Lieut.  John  YL  Furlow 
frcmLandley  Field. 

Colonel  Clialmors  G.  Hall,  Chief  of  the 
Gopply  Division,  returned  February  27th  from 
a preourement  Inspection  trip, 

Captaan  Stewsri  W.  Towle,  Jr, , returned  to 
his  desk  in  the  Personnel  Division,  March 
9th,  follcv/ing  a leave  cf  absei.ee. 

JA3.jor  Iiovreli  H.  Snuth,  Chief  of  the  Inspec- 
tio’o  Division,  returned  Dferch  1st  from  a 
navigation  flight  to  Florida. 

Mb.jor  Karl  S.  Aictater,  cf  the  Supply  Divi- 
sion, returned  I'^ferch  1st  from  New  York  City. 

Colonel  Herbert  A.  Dargue,  from  Maxivell 
Field,  arrived  March  2nd  for  temporary  duty 
in  the  Chief's  office. 

l/jajor  l&rton  H.  MfeKinnon,  of  the  Personnel 
Division,  made  a ne.vigation  flight  to 
Selfridge  Field,  Mhch.  , on  iviarch  11th. 

oOo 

ADDITIGNiH  PERSONNEL  NOTES 

Major  Oliver  S.  Person  was  promoted  from 
temporary  to  permanent  rank  of  Mia  j or  from  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1937.  ^ 

Major  Williojn  L.  Boyd  (Captain)  , stationed 
at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  is  \mier  orders  to  re- 
port for  duty  as  stuient  in  the  1937-1938 
course  at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School,  Mlax- 
well  Field.,  Ala,. 

Orders  assigning  1st  Lieut.  Bobert  F.  Travis, 
Langley  Field,  Va.  , to  Panama,  ha.ve  been  re- 
voked . 

Effective  Augijst  17,  1937,  Lieut.  Colonel 
John  B.  Brooks,  Air  Corps,  is  I’elieved  as  a. 
meiiiber  of  the  War  Department  General  Staff  and 
from  duty  in  the  Office  Chief  cf  Staff,  Washing 
ton,  D.C. , and  assigned  to  duty  as  Commandant 
of  the  Air  Corps  Priirary  Flying  School , Randolph 
Field,  Texas. 

The  active  duty  tour  of  2nd.  Lieut.  Frank 
Beard  Scott,  Air  Reserve,  novr  stationed  at 
Barksdale  Field,  La.  , ha.s  been  extended  to 
J-one  15,  1939. 

Second  Lieut.  ’Jilliam  T.  Lovelace,  .A.ir  Ee- 
serve,  of  Jackson,  Mass. , has  been  assigned  tc 
active  duty  at  Langley  Field,  Va.  , to  Ih-rch  31. 
1940. 
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ra  CLASS  OF  STLl:SFTS  AT  ADVMCED  FLYING 
SCHOOL 

The  new  class  cf  students  for  the  Air  Corps 
Advanced  Flying  School,  having  conpleted  the 
course  of  instruction  at  the  Air  Corps  Priirary 
Flying  School,  Rondo Iph  Field,  Texas,  reported 
for  duty  at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  on  Fehr'oary 
25th,  and  started  flying  training  on  liai'ch  1st. 
They  ha^ve  heen  assigned  for  trai^iing  in  the 
specialized  branches  cf  aviation,  as  fcllo'.Ts! 

OFFTCYRS 

Observab jr^n  Soction 

Lt.  Ccl.  La^rrence  F.  Stone,  A.  C.  Pocatello  , Idaho 


Lt . Col . Ea,yrcnd  E. 0 ' Neill , A. ( 

Major  Warner  3.  Gates, A.  C,  , 

Major  Walter  J.  Reed,  A.C.  , 

Major  Geo.  G.  Lundberg, A. C.  , 

Captain  Ho^vard  H.  Couch, A.C. 

Captain  Ja.rGes  F.J.  Early, A.C.  Worcester,  Lkss 
Captain  John  K.Kirkendall , A. C.  DoAlas,  Pa 

1st  Lieut.  Charles  E.  Vflieatley, Jr.  , Cavalry, 

Pcrtl^and,  Me 


Pursuit  Section 


San  Francisco , Cal. 
Evanston,  111. 
Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
Clean,  N.Y. 
Monro vi  a , CaJ.  i f . 


2nd  Lieut.  Charles  B.  Wi 

nicl  e , Inf . Seasi  de , Ore . 

Attack 

Section 

Lieut.  Lorenzo  Egurrola, 

Mexicfua  Navy. 

FLYING 

CADETS 

Attack 

Socticn 

Horace  D.  Aynesworth 

Alpine,  Texas 

Follctt  Bradley,  Jr, 

Lanai ©7/'  Field,  Vo„. 

Murray  A.  Byvater 

Salt  Laice  City,  Uoah 

Edwin  S.  ChicKering 

Tenqils,  Texas 

Charles  A.  Clancy 

San  Diego,  Calif* 

Raymond  L.  Cobb 

P r oiwiwoc  d , T ezas 

Murray  W.  Crowder,  Jr. 

Joshua,  Texas 

Allman  T.  Colbert son 

Dansvillo,  N.Y. 

Raymond  L.  Curtice 

Concord,  N.H. 

Wayrend  A.  Davis 

Lubhe  ok , T exa  s 

Julien  W.  Freemen 

Clinton,  S.C. 

Che.rles  C.  Kegelman 

El  Reno,  Okla. 

Arthur  W.  Kellond 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

Richard  E.  Lorenz 

Chicago,  111. 

JO'hn  H.  Payne 

Austin,  Texas 

George  L.  Robinson 

Corona,  Ca.lif. 

William  R.  Stark 

St.arkvill e , Mis s . 

Theodore  A.  Suiter 

Speariish,  S.D. 

Frank  K.  Thompson 

Columbus,  Ohie 

Henry  Viccellio 

ChathajB,  Va. 

Delmer  E.  ’/iTilson 

Ephroka,  Wash. 

Observation  Soctisn 

James  3.  Baker 

Bird  Island,  Minn. 

Thomas  D.  Broim 

Spokane , Wash. 

George  R.  Carr 

P 0 cat  el  1 o , I datm 

Lewis  Count way 

Quincy,  Maos. 

Guy  L.  Hudson 

Los  Angelos,  Calif. 

John  E.  Marshall 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Harold  M.  Means 

Kane,  Pa. 

Frederick  L.  Ikicre 

Eillnnre,  Calif. 

Harold  Y.  Sei'/art 

Iviurf  !■  ee  sbo  r o , T enn. 

^fcClellan  F.  Stunkard,  Jr.  Governors  Is'd  N.Y. 

Morris  E.  Thomas 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Adolph  E.  Tikofski 

Walpolo,  Llass. 

Pursuit 

Section 

John  E.  Alison 

Ancil  D.  Btoker 

Moscow,  Idaho 

William  E.  Basye 

I nd  ep  end  enc  e . Mo . 

Francis  J.  Black,  Jr. 

T al  Ihhas  s e e , FI a. 

George  A.  Blakey 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

Thoms  L,  Butner 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Leland  G.  Fiegel 
Ronald  F.  FoiIIovt-s 
Henry  C.  God  man 
Milton  L.  Hardermn 
Victor  M.  Heath 
Charles  R.  Greening 
Douixld  H.  Kairifiren 
Guilford  R.  Montgomery 
Joseph  A.  -vi3rris 
Homer  M.  tlacKay  ■ 

Heir  old  J.  Rau 
Jcjmes  0.  Reed 
Barton  M.  Russell 
Wilbur  B.  Spra-gue,  Jr. 
Ansley  Watson 


Rochester,  tHmi, 
Mason  City,  Iowa 
Palo  Alto,'  Calif. 
Athens , Ga. 
Fen  Du  Lac,  THs. 
Tacorrn.,  Wash. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Sidney,  Neb. 
Alva,  ¥yo. 
Lansing,  l^ch. 
Shavertown,  Pa. 
Eugene , Ore. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
Itenh.asset,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Jesus  A.  Viilamcr  (Philippine  Constabulary) 

It  v.'ill  be  noted  from  the  above  that,  begin- 
ning v/ith-this  class,  students  a,re  no  longer 
being  specialized,  in  ' 'Bombardment ’ as  a new 
policy  calls  for  the  assignment  of  graduates 
from  the  Advanced  Flying  School  to  single- 
engined  tactical  organizations  for  two  years. 

For  this  class,  all  students  will  receive  ap- 
proxi.mtely  25  hours’  training  on  bi-engined 
a 'uipment  (Keystones),  which  is  a.  lot  more 
than  students  in  these  sections  have  received 
in  the  past. 

Seventeen  BT-8’s  have  been  ordered  trans- 
ferred from  Eandcl-oh  Field  to  Kelly  Field  and 
were  allotted  to  the  three  sections  to  be  used 
to  supplement  the  other  equipment  now  avail- 
able, so  tha,t  all  students  will  receive  train- 
ing in  them.  ( 

When  this  class  sta,rted  training  at  the 
Primary  Flying  School  in  July,  1936,  it  nun>- 
bered  140  Flying  Cadets,  10  Air  Corps  offi- 
cers, 5 officers  from  other  branches  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  one  foreign  officer  and.  one  Flying 
CoHet  from  the  Philippine  Constabulary;  total, 
157  students.  Since  66  of  these  students 
wore  transferred  to  the  Advanced  Fljang  School, 
it  vdll  be  noted  that  42  percent  of  the  origi- 
nal class  of  students  successfully  completed 
the  primary  flying  course  at  Randolph  Field. 

oOc 

THE  AIR  COIiFS  TECHIHCAL  SCHOOL 

In  a.  discussion  recently  on  the  Air  Corps 
Technical  School,  Chanute  Field.,  Rantoul,  111,, 
during  a Reserve  officers'  conference  held  , ■ 
at  the  armory  of  the  University  of  Illinois,' 
M’^jor  James  B.  Carroll,  cf  Chanute  Field, 
stated  that  the  enrollment  at  this  school  is 
now  larger  than  a.t  any  time  in  the  history  of 
the  field,  even  including  the  war  pariod.  There 
are  547  students  in  the  school,  including  39 
officers  and.  508  enlisted  iKsn.  The  total 
strength  cf  the  field  is  1,160  officers  and  en- 
listed men. 

Major  Carroll  sta.ted  that  the  construction 
and  riaintenance  of  military  aircraft  and  equip- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  exacting  sciences  of 
the  world.  Vdaen  airrdancs  go  up,  both  the  tac- . 
tical  success  of  the  flight  irdssion  and  the  ■ 
life  of  the  pilot  depends  upon  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  aiiqjlane  and  equipment. 

Work  cannot  be  done  by  the  trial  and  error 
method.  i 
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The  chief  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  distribute  inf ormation^ on  aero- 
nautics to  the  flying  personnel  in  tne  Regular  Army,  Reserve  Corps,  Eatj-onal 
Guard,  and  others  connected  with  aviation. 

^oOo 

InSTRUCTIOn  IE  COwUnlCATIOx'jS  AT  AIR  CORPS  TLCPmCAL  SCHOOL 
By  Lieut.  Forrest  G.  Allen,  Air  Corps 

^/HE  widespread  realization  that  de- 


pendable radio  comrnunica,tion  is  an 
^ essential'  ad'junct  to  successful 

aerial  operations  has  resulted  in  a 
very  great  deiiianci  for  a large  number  of 
trauned  communications  personnel.  IBie 


witn  Lepartment  of  Comi'nerce  radio  facili- 
ties. After  learning  'che  principles  of 
"message  nandlin  ,"  the  student  applies 
thevn  in  praccical  exercises  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  course. 

A brief  but  comprehensive  course  in 

course  of  instiuction  for  aircraft  radio  electrical  and  radio  I-undamentals  is 
operator-repairers  conducted  by  the  De-  I given  in  the  subcourse,  entitled  Prin- 
partmenb  of  CoiruiTanications  has  been  de-  i ciples  of  nadio  Gonamunication.  _ ,.nile 
signed  to  furnish  the  service  with  train-!  theoretical  _ in  nature,  tins  subject  nas 
ed  men  having  reasonably  high  technical  j been  made  highly  practical  through  the 
qualifications  who,  with  little  addition- j careful  selection  oi  demonstration  and 
al  practical  experience,  will  be  prepar-  i individual  laooratory  experiments.  For 
ed  to  perform  any  communications  assign-  j example,  students  undergoing  instruction 
ment.  | on  radio  transmitters  perform  experiments 

The  communications  course  for  enlisted  [ which  demonstrate  the  principles  involv- 
specialists  is  thirty-two  v/eehs  long,  the  ; ed  in  the  Comiuand  and  Liaison  Set  trans- 
first  eight  weelcs  of  Vi/'hich  are  spent  in  ■ mitters. , Particular  attention  is  devot- 
the  Department  of  Basic  Instruction.  ! ed  to  the  proper  tuning  and  adjustment 

Upon  entering  the  Department  of  Cominu-ni-  I of  the  circuits  and  correct  interpreta- 
cations,  each  student  follows  the  pre-  | tion  of  meter  indications  since  experi- 
scribed  schedule  of  instruction  involv-  i ence  has  shown  chat  these  "theoretical" 
ing  eight  sub-courses,  the  fe.cilities  of  i factors  are  of  considerable  importance 

jin  the  practical  use  of  the  actual  I'adio 
I sets  installed  in  aircraft.  Cathode  ray 
i oscilloscopes  are  frequently  used  to 
! make  visible  demonstrations  of  electric 
jwave  phenomena  which  formerly  required 
I the  student  to  exercise  considerable  im- 
I agination.  The  equipment  for  individual 
; laboratory  experiments  is  perm.anently 
^mounted  on  breadboards;  w/ith  his  e:cperi- 
! ment  each  student  is  given  a supply  of 
! wires  terminated  in  special  quict-fasten- 


which  are  briefly  described  below. 

One  of  the  first  classes  the  embryo 
"communicator"  attends  is  Tj'pewriting. 
Typewriters  having  Y/estern  Union  key- 
boards are  used  and  the  minimum  reouire- 
ment  is  twenty  words  per  minute,  using 
the  touch  system.  Th.ose  students  v/ho 
are  already  proficient  in  the  use  of  the 
typewriter  when  they  enter  school  are 
excused  from  tj'ping  and  attend  the  code 
classes  instead 


After  the  student  has  o'ualified  in  tjq)-;  ing  connectors  resembling  glove  snaps, 


ing,  he  attends  code  instiuction  twice 
daily  for  the  duration  of  his  course. 


I so  that  the  more  complicated  hook-ups 
: may  be  accomplished  within  a few  minutes. 
The  Code  Room  is  eauipped  v/ith  automatic  j Specially  prepared  e^jqperimental  data 

1.4 i sheets  are  'Drovided  with  each  experiment 

students  may  quickly  record  lab- 


code  machines  of  modern  design,  lov/  and 
high  frequency  radio  receivers,  an  Edi- 
phone  recorder  for'  checking  student 
transmitting  ability,  and  an"ihic  record- 
er" for  mailing  permanent  records  on 
paper  tape  of  each  student's  accuracy  in 
forming  code  characters  with  the  stand- 


S C i 

oratory  data  and  have  sufficient  time  to 
write  out  the  ansv/ers  to  questions  de- 
vised to  aid  them  in  drawing  logical  con- 
clusions. From  the  ioregoinji  descrip- 
tion it  will  be  readily  aporeciated  that- 


ard_ha,nd  telegraph  key  and  the  Vibroplex  j tne  Department  of  Co.iinunications  has  far 


semi-automatic  key. 

Y/hen  the  average  student  has  obtained 
a code  speed  of  approximately  twelve 
words  per  minute,  he  is  ready  for  the 
subcourse,  called  Apolied  Communications. 
This  subject  includes  all  phases  of  oper- 
ating technioue,  aside  from  the  actual 
use  of  radio  eouipment,  which  the  a,ir- 
craft  radio  operator  imist  know.  Each 
student  is  required  to  develop  an  operat- 
ing ^knowledjT^e  of  the  Joiit  Army  and  Eavy 
Radiotelegraph  end  RadirteAephone  Proced- 
ure and  the  procedure  in  communicating 
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better  lecture  room  and  laboratory  facil- 
ities than  most  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

An  understanding  of  the  electrical  and 
radio  fundamentals  provides  the  student 
with  a proper  foundation  u-non  v.hich  to 
build  his  practical  knowledge  of  stand- 
ard Air  Corps  radio  equipment;  this  spe- 
cial knoy/ledge  is  acquired  in  the  sub- 
course called  Circuit  Test  and  Repair  of 
Radio  Eouipment.  In  this  subject  the 
student  receives  practical  instruction 
on  the  operating  adjustments,  circuit 
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testing  and  applied  principles  of  iriodern 
service  ra,dio  ec'aijpir.ent.  11.6  Circuit 
lest  and  Repair  lanoratorj^  contains  over 
fifty  soecially  designed,  steel  lalDora- 
tory  tables  on  v.hicii  are  mounted  recent 


small  amount  oi  training  in  field  trouble 
shooting  met'ods.  The  urine ini es  of  wire 
telephony  are  a.lso  embodied  in  aircraft 
interphone  ecuipment,  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  T/»hicli  is  essential  to  aircraft 
radiou.en. 

The  filial  phase  of  the  course  -is  de- 
power  for*  the  operation  of  aircraft  radio  i voted  __  to  thorough  instraction,  highly 


types  of  Command  Sets,  Liaison  Sets, 
Radio  Compasses,  and  Test  Souipment;  all 


eouipment  is  obtained  from  a central 
power  plant  adjoining  the  la.boratory  . 
room.  Gonsioicucus  by  way  of  contrast  is 
a row  of  ten  eii’craft  radio  transmitters, 
in  vogue  over  ten  years  ago,  vvhich  are 
employed  in  teaching  the  principles  of 
transmitter  trouble  shooting.  This  is 
done  by  recuiring  the  student  to  place 
designated 'troubles  in  the  transmitters 
after  which  he  records  and  analyses  the 
symptoms  obtained.  Although  obsolete 
eouipment  is  used  in  this  phase  of  in- 
struction, the  principles  involved  are 
essentially  the  same  as  t'hose  embodied 
in  modern  eouipment.  Working  with  mod- 
ern ecuioment  / the  student  is  reouired 
to  develop  an  intimate  practical  knoT/l- 
e(%e  of  the  numerous  adjustments  essen- 
tial in  its  intelligent  operation  and 
maintenance.  ‘The  general  objective  in 
this  subcourse  is  to  develop  in  the  stu- 
dent the  ability  to  read  and  understand 
the  iVianuf acturers  * Handbooks  of  Instruc- 
tion and  Technical  Orders  pertaining  to 
standard  radio  equipment,  and  intelli- 
gently to  apply  in  practice  the  direc- 
tions contained  therein.  It  is  doubuful 
if  a more  complete  and  ?/ell  designed  lab- 
oratory for  this  kind  of  important  in- 
struction could  be  found  anywhere 


practical  in  nature,  on  the  Inspection 
and  r.iaintenance  of  Aircraft  Radio  Instal- 
lations. Here  the  student  is  taught  how 
to  install  and  service  aircraft  antenna 
installations,  how  to  "bench  test"  radio 
eq__uipment  prior  to  placing  it  into  ser- 
vice on  aircraft,  how  to  perform  the  pre- 
scribed inspections  of  aircraft  radio 
installations,  and  liow'  to  use  a system- 


atic method  of  locating  troubles  in  the 


installation.  Special  lectures  are  given 
I explaining  the  Air  Corps  Technical  Order 
i system,  the  Air  Corps  Circular  system  and 
I the  Signal  Corps  Supply  Letter  system; 

I the  student  is  required  to  look  up  ref er- 
I ences  in  these  files  throughout  his  work 
I in  this  phase  of  instruction.  The  stu- 
I dent  is  also _ tau^-^lit  hovv’  to  res-d  an  air- 
I plane  electrical  wirin-  diagram,  since’ 
j some  of'_  the  Vi/ires  of  the  airplane  com- 
•munication  system  are  included  in  the 
j same  conduits  as  other  portions  of  the 
; airplane  electrical  system.  Vdien  air- 
I craft  are  available,  students  are  .-iven 
I actual  operating,  practice  in  flight.  In 
every_ respect , this  subcourse  is  the  most 


practical  and  most  valuable  in  the  entire  | 
c oniuiunica 0 i ons  course.  It  may  be  lilrened 


to  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  and  being  so 
it  req-aires  the  firm  foundation  supplied 


Tile  ability  to  liendle  srlllfully  a sol-jby  the  various  other  courses  which”  are 
derin^  iron  is  as  important  to  aircraft  j prerequisite  to  it. 

radio  men  as  the  ability  to  handle  radio  , ^ The  ’course  for  Corrmunication  Officers 
messages,  m tne  subcourse  entitled  | is  essentially  the  sam©  as  that  'iven  to 
Snop  i.v.aintenance  of  Radio  Rnuipment,  stu-;  enlisted  specialists  with  the  exception 
denis  receive  expert  instruction  in  the  'however,  that  much  greater  emphasis  is  ’ 
care  and  use  of  soldering  irons  and  the  'given  to  instruction  in  the  electrical 


radio  cord  and  plug  assembly,  the  forma- 
tion of  joints  end  splices;  bus  bar, 
cabled  and  ilexible  wiring;  and  several 
exercises  designed  to  develop  a small 
amount  of  skill  in  the  above  operations. 

field  telephony  and  telegraphy  a.re  em- 
ployed by  t’he  Air  Corps  to  a limited  ex- 
tent, generally  during  maneuver  pediods 
when  working  in  cooperation  ?/ith  other 
arms.  Consequently,  the  course  in  Wire 
Communication  Louipment  is  a short  one. 
Lurlnjr,  the  time  allotted,  the  student  re 
ceives  instruction  in  the  installation 


— tions,  yet  their  design  is  such  that  they 

operation  and  field  maintenance  oi  fiela  ! can  b“  ^ ^ ^ 


ter  in  simplex  and  phantom  circuits  per-  utes  through  the  use  of  specially  d^si-ned 

answer  keys,  uhe  use  of  T/hicii  insures  a 


of  Coudaunication  Officers.  Enis  sub- 
I course  includes  training  in  Signal  Supply 
I procedure,  message  Centers  and  Military 
' Crypt ograpny,  and  Signal  Orders.  T5.ie 
I womriunicatiori  Officers*  course  is  nine 
I months  long. 

I i ollc?/ing  tne  trend  of  modern  education- 
j al  practices,  the  i. eoartment  of  Comfiiunica- 
' tions  has  adopted  as  standard  for  all  ex- 
aminations the  so  called  "x^ew  T\pe*’  exan- 
ination  questions.  Examinations’ of  this 
type  oiten  j.nclude  over  a hundred  Ques- 


J.-T-I  -xiv  J JX1  iix:'  ® completed  by  the  average  student  in 

teiepnones,  _ sv.utchboards,  and  telegraph  from_  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes.  Eie 
ecuipment,  includinj^  tlie  use  of  the  lat-  i examinations  may  be  graded  in  a few  min— 


mitting  the  siEultaneous  transmission  of 


telegraph  and  telephone  messages  over 
the  same  wires  without  mutual  interfer- 
ence. ^ following  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  the  installation  of  simple  field 
wire  systems,  the  student  receives  a 
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use  t'x  Y/aicn  insures  a 4 
standard  basis  for  the  grading  of  all  ex-  | 
aminations  since  there  can  be  no  douht  as 
to  the  **de-gree  of  correctness"  of  any 
questions;  instructor  opinion  is  thus 
eliminated  in  the  grading  of  exami-nat, i 


ig  of  examinations 
¥-7267,  A.C. 


DEDICATIOi'^  OF  HiUViGARS  AT  LAvVSOim  FIELD,  GA, 
By  the  A&iis  Letter  Correspondent 


x:^%UnDAY  afternoon,  karch  14,  1937, 
marked  the  completion  of  a new 
phase  in  the  "building  and  expan- 
sion program  of  Lawson  Field, 
Fort  xiLnning,  Ga.  Before  a 
crowd  of  3,000,  which  included  the 
Atlanta  Jing  of  the  Jnnior  Birdmenof 
America  and~hundreds  of  civilian  visit- 
ors from  Columhus,  Ga. , as  well  as  fort 
Benning  personnel,  the  new  hangars  at 
the  south  end  of  Lav^fson  Field  were  for- 
mally opened  and  dedicated  "by  Colonel 
Brace  kagruder.  Executive  Officer  of 
Fort  Benxiin^',  Ga.  , who,  Ly  pressing  a 
"button,  opened  the  15-ton  electrically 
operated  nangar  doors  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  music  hy  the  29th  Infantry  Band 
of  Fort  Benning. 

Immediately  following  the  opening  of^ 
the  doors,  there  was  demonstration  of 
speed  and  rrianeuvera"bility  of  li^ht  and 
medium  tanks  from  the  66th  and  67th ^In- 
fantry, Fort  Benning.  Led  "by  Captain 
Edwin  J.  Van  Horne,  67th  Infantry,  six 
tanks  came  charging  around  the  north, 
west  and  south  sides  of  Lawson  Field, 
with  wide  open  throttle  and  machine  guns 
firing  hlanS:  anmuiition.  After  the 
tanks  were  parked  in  a line  just  off  the 
ramp  in  front  of  the  new  hangars,  Capt. 
Van  Horne  explained  to  the  crowd  the 
typsj  weight,  speed,  armament,  use  and 


"warren.  Air  Corps,  took  off  in  an  0-25A, 
drop- tested  a paraclmte,  and  towed  a 
sleeve  target  across  Lawson  Field,  re- 
leasing it  in  front  of  the  hangars.  i..ean- 
while,  a demonstratioxi  of  instrument  fly- 
ing under  the  hood  was  Being  given  "by 
Lieut.  Gates  in  a BT-2B1,  wifh  Lieut. 
Ferguson  as  safety  pilot.  As  a novelty 
feature  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
crowd,  this  flight  was  controlled  from 
the  ground  by  radio,  and  Lieut.  Gates  ex- 
ecuted climbing- turxis,  steep  banks,  stalls 
and  recoveries,  etc.  , upon  "the  rec'aest  of 
Lieut.  Bartley  at  the  microphone,  v/ith 
the  crowd  hearing  each  request  over  the 
loud  soeaiccr. 

On  exhibition,  but  not  talcing  part  in 
the  aerial  demonstration,  were  an  A-17, 
a B-10,  and  a F-12E  from  i..axwell  Field, 
Ala.  , and  an  0~46A  from  Lawson  Field. 
Thus,  one  airplane  of  each  tactical  type 
of  the  Air  Corps  was  available  for  in- 
spection by  the  crowd.  Also  on  emiibi- 
tion,  inside  the  hangars,  were  exhibits 
by: 

1.  The  Photo  Sectioxi,  Lawson  Field, 
which  included  cameras,  a camera  gun, 
vertical  and  obliuae  photographs  of  Fort 
Benning  and  vicinity,  and  a mosaic  m.ap  of 
the  Fort  'Bcxining  military  reservation; 

2.  The  Armiament  Section,  Lawson  Field, 
which  included  a Browning  k-1,  .30  cali- 


special  features  of  each  tank  in  a brief  j ber  flexible  gun  mounted  on  gun  trammel 
but  comprehensive  address^over  the  mobile  j which  was  temporarily  removed  from  the 


o. 


public  address  system,  which  was  loaned 
"to  LawsOii  Field  by  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment of  the  Infantry  School,  Fort 
Benning. 

Immediately  follovv’ing  Captain  Van 
Plorne's  address,  Lieut.  Thomas  D.  Fergu- 
son, Air  Corps,  took  off  in  an  0-46A 
with  Lieut.  Thomas  Lee  Gates,  Air  re- 
serve, as  observer,  and  flev/  a series  of 
Observation  Aviation  missions,  with  Lt. 

Thomas  A.  Bartley,  Jr.,  Air  Deserve, 
furnishing  explanatory  remarks  and  an- 
nouncements over  the  loud  speaker.  The 
missions  flown  included: 

1.  An  exhibition  of  two-way  communica- 
tion between  air  and  ground  by  means  of 
panels,  pyrotechnic  signals  and  wing  sig-i  ing  clothing; 


I rear  cociqpit  of  an  0-46A;  pyrotechnic 
I tools  and”iu“9,  iw-10  and  m-11  signal 
i flares;  one  m-S  parachute  flare;  a belt 
i of  .30  caliber  ammunition  and  loading  de- 
j vice,  and  a tov/  tai-get  cable  and  release 
j mech.axiism ; 

The  ComiTiunications  Section,  Lav/son 


__  Fieldj  Tdiich  included  message  bags,  drop 


and  pick-up  message  equipment. 


latest 


type  air-ground  liaison  radio  equipment 
( SCB.-185  set),  a command  set  ( SCH  183), 
and  radio  test  equipment  (I-65A); 

4.  Tlie  Parachute  Section,  Lawson  Field, 
which  included  a parachute  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  hangar  and  strapped  to 
a drop-test  dummy  dressed  in  winter  fly- 


nals ; 

. Drop-message  and  pick-up  message 
demonstration ; 

3.  A demonstration  of  communication 
between  air  and  ground  by  means  of  two- 
way  radio;  and 

4.  Sensing  of  simulated  artillery  fire, 
with  the  use  of  puff  targets. 

Ground  transmitter  and  receiver,  fur- 
nished through  the  courtesy  of  the  Tank 
School,  Fort  Benning,  were  connected 
with  the  loud  spealcer.  in  order  that  the 
crowd  might  hear  the  transmissions  from 
ground  to  airplane  and  from  airplane  to 
ground. 

Upon  completion  of  these  four  tjpes  of 
Observation  missions.  Captain  John  V/. 
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o.  'The  First  Battalion,  83rd  Field  Ar- 
tillery, Fort  Benning,  which  inc"iuded  a 
75  mm.  gun,  miOdel  1897,  k-2-  and' 

5.  The  Fourth  Battalion^  59th  Infantiy, 
Fort  Benning,  which  incluUed  a Browning 
.30  caliber  ground  machine  gun,  model 
1917,  and  a Browning  iu-2,  .50  caliber 
ground  machine  gun. 

The  success  of  this  demonstration  was 
due  in  a very  large  degree  to  the  excel- 
lent cooperation  received  from  all  sources 
It  was  most  fitting  that  the  exhibit ic a 
should  include,  in  addition  to  Air  Corps 
equipment,  that  perta.ining  to  other  branch- 
es' of  the  military  establisliment,  since 
Lawson  Field  is  not  attaxhed  to,  but 
rather  a part  of  the  Infantry  School. 
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GEAitBOXES 

By  the  iviateriel  Division  Correspondent 


and 


the  grade  awarded  a givenfcaper  will  he 
Hhe  same  regardless  of  who  grades  it.  By 
malcing  the  exaiiiinat ions  conprehensive  in 
scope,  each  instructor  can  obtain  a 
reasonably  accurate  measure  of  the  Icnowl' 
edge  possessed  by  his  students,  since^ er- 
rors ^ue  to  chance  selection  of  questions 
are  virtually  eliminated.  'When  a suffi- 
cient nunber  of  students  have  taken  ea.ch 


examination,  the  Training  Literature  Sec- 


Dr  om  the  days  cf  the  "Jenny"  to  our 


present  line  of  airplanes,  the  uiechanic,tf' 
in  sc  far  as  his  work  keeps  the  airplane” 
on  the  ground,  has  more  or  less  played 
the  part  of  the  forgotten  man.  It  was 
hard  to  get  performance  and  still  keep 
maintenance  ixi  mind.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  man-hours  spent  in  maintenance 


tion  conduces  elaborate  statistical  in- 
vestigations for  the  purpose  of  eliminat-jkeep  the  high  performance  airplanes  on 
ing  poorly  designed  questions  and  deter-  1 the  gromid,  then  what  good  is  perform- 
maning  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the 
remaining  questions.  By  this  process, 


e.nce? 

In  the  hope  that  we  can  strike  a happy 


subsequent  revisions  of  examinations  are  | medium,  recent  airplanes  are  coming  in 


subject  to  continuous  improvement  as  the 
amount  of  statistical  data  accuiiulates. 
In  practice,  the  use  of  the  ' x\iew  Tjp)e"  , 
comprehensive  examinahions  has  met  with 
universal  favor  by  both  instructors  and 
students,  since  considerable  time  is 
saved  by  all  concerned, 

iviany  of  the  graduates  of  the  comm''uii- 
cations  course  Y;ill  report  to  their  or- 


ganizations to  become  aircrai't  radio  op-  j air.. 


with  remote-driven  gearboxes.  Substan- 
tially, this  is  no  more  or  less  than 
moving  the  rear  of  the  engine  bac?i:  and 
driving  the  many  gears  from  a sin|le 
shaft  from  the  engine  proper.  'This  gear- 
box has  several  drives  to  which  may  be 
attached  vacuum  pomps,  generators,  and 
other  miscellaneous  impedimenta  necessa- 
ry to  keep  our  modern  airplanes  in  the 


erators  aboard  i...odern  bombardment  air- 


To.  date,  development  of  the  gearbox  is 


• lanes.  Their  responsibilities  are  akin  | under  way,  and  it  appears  to  have  several 


to  those  of  radio  operators  aboard  sea- 
going vessels  and  they  v;ili  become  more 
so  as  militarj'-  aviation-  develops  and 
progresses.  It  does  not  require  much 
imaginahion  to  conceive  of  situations 
where  the  radio  operator  will  be  direct- 


i advantages,  the  first  among,  them  being 
: the  ease  with  which  the  engine  may  be 
I changed  by  disconnecting  the  single  drive- 
I shaft.  Second,  of  course,  is  the  added 
I number  of  gadgets  w^e  may  hook  onto  the 
drives  of  the  gearbox.  We  all  realize 


ly  responsible  for  the  safety  of  _ the  a-ir-iwe  had  just  about  reached  the  limit  of 


plane  in  v/hich  he  is  flying  and  its  crew 
In  such  situations  the  level  headed,  re- 
sourceful operator  of  high  technical 
qualifications  Yvill  perform  a service^of 
much  greater  value  than  the  cost  of  his 
training  at  the  Air  Corps  Technical 
School. 

oOo- — 


the  accessories  vqe  could  hang  onto  the 


engine  proper.  Third  is  the  accessibil-^ 


I it^'-  of  these  accessories.  We  hope  it 
hvill  no  longer  be  necessary  for  the 
! mechanic  to  hang  by  his  heels,  bend  a 
i couple  of  anti-orachiums  around  a gener- 
iator,  and  with  cold  and  numb  fingers  try 
to  put  that  slippeiy  nut  and  lock  washer 


GENERAL  PRATT  DEPARTS  EOR  nSW  STATIOn 


on  that  bolt  that  he  can't  see. 


Brigadier  General  Henry  C.  Pratt,  U. S. 
Army,  relinquished  cormnand  of  the  Second 
Wing,  GHQ,  Air  Eorce  to  Colonel  Henry  B. 
Clagetb  on  ivarch  iCth,  and  departed  from 
Langley  Pield  for  his  new  command  - the 
Air  Corps  Tactical  Schoo]  k&xs’Jell 
Pield,  Ala.  The  entire  Base,v;hich  was 
formed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  gate. 


Gearboxes  w'on't  be  periect  at  first, 
but  have  patience  B,nd  we  will  try  to 
eliminate  the  "bugs." 

oOo . 


nAVIGATIOn  TRAIi^JlhG  BY  88TH  SQ,UADR0E 
The  S8th  reconnaissance  Snuadron, 


Haicilton  Pield,  Calif.,  is  finishing  a 


felt  very  proud,  indeed,  to  have  had  the 


plea.sure  of  serving  under  their  beloved 
commander. 

Colonel  Clagett  will  remain  in  corrmand 
of  the  Second  Wing  until  the  arrival  of 
the  new  Second  Ling  Commander,  Biugadier 
General  Gerald  C.  Breut. 

oOo 


With  the  close  of  February,  records 


show  that  the  4th  Observation  Squadroxi, 
Luke  Pield,  T.H. , completed  the  most  ex- 
tensive training  program  in  many  months. 
Squadron  airplanes  flew'  nearly  200  hours, 
and  with  several  more  months  of  this  same 
type  of  training  their  War  Department 
Training  Directive  should  be  completed 
on  schedule. 


navigation  school  course  yJiich  has  been 
the  center-  of  attraction  for  the  past 
four  Weeks.  The  course  included  about 
seventy-five  hours  of  groan.d  w/ork,  which 
has  been  completed,  and  about  thirty 
hours  of  actual  navigation  training  mis- 
sions conducted  by  the  school,  which  is 
about  one-third  completed.  The  success- 
ful completion  of  this  course  will  qual- 
ify all 'present  members  of  the  88th' 
Reconnaissance  Squadron  as  Dead  Reckon- 
ing navigators. 

oOo — — 


Daring^  the  past  few  weeks,  the  training 
activities  of  the  11th  Bombardment  Scua"' 


ron,  Hamilton  Field,  Calif.,  consisted 


-3- 


of  instrmyent  flying,  dead  reckoning  nav- 
igation and  participation  in  7th  Bombard- 
ment Group  Combat  exercise  on  Feb.  27th. 
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Thaiiks  are  due  to  the  Commandant  of. 
the  Ixifantry  School  for  his  sponsorship 
of  the  entire  urogram,  also  to  the  TanTc 
School j the  66tli  and  o7th  infantry;  the 
1st  Battalion,  83rd  Bield  Artillery;  the 
4th  Battalion,  .■■Cth  Infantry;  the  ci9th 
.Infantry  Band  c.rJ  to  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment of  the  Infantry  School  for  their 
participation,  further,  thanks  are  due 
to  the  Coinnanding  Officer  of pviaxwell 
field,  Ala.  ^ as  well  a.s  to  Lieuts.  Hale, 
Hughes  aiid  Ackerman,  of  kiaxwell  field, 
who  flew  the  B-10,  the  A-17  and  the  P-lD, 
their  cooperation  enahling  the  exhihi- 
tion  to  include  one  airplane  of  each 
tactical  tj'pe  of  the  Air  Corps. 

To  the  iaemhers  of  flight  B,  16th  Ohser- 
vation  S'-uadron,  Lawson  field,  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  hangars  was  especially 
gratifying  8,s  a syiihol  of  partial  comple- 
tion of  needed  improvements  hegun  under 
the  direction  of  the  former  commianding 
officer.  Captain  (now  Major)  Lloyd 
Barnett,  and.  carried  on  since  his  trans- 
fer to  x\lichols  field,  .P.I.  ■ 

further  needed  improvements  listed  for 
pomplishment  in  the  near  future  are: 


lacks  a suffi- 


acc 

1.  Tile  leveling  and  grading  of  the 
sou.th.end  of  Lawson  field,  and  construc- 
tion of  runways,  through  cooperation  of 
the  Opartermaster , fort  ue.nning,  with 
W.P.A.  labor,  thus  more  than  doubling 
the  size  of  the  landing  area; 

2.  Completion  of  the  night  lighting 
system,  which  at  present  includes  bo-undo.- 
ry  lights,  three  banks  of  flood  li?h 
and  a rotating  beacon,  but 
cient  number  of  obstruction  lights; 

3.  Construction  of  an  aerial  gunnery 
range  and  a skeet  range  for  required  gun- 
nery training ; end 

4.  The  acquiqi '-ion  by  the  Communica- 
tions Section,  Lawson  field,  of  a suit- 
able ground  set  ( 3CH  183)  to  replace 
present  obsolete  o.nd  inadequate  ground 
set  ( SCil  136),  Each  of  the  above  pro- 
jects having  received  tentative  ap-proval, 
their  early  accomplishment  is  anticipat- 
ed. 

oOo 

3 1ST  3Q,UADHOx-o  G-OES  In  .FOn  nAVIGATIOn 


I THE  0-46  PLAICE  Ui^DEH  ICIhG  COhDITIOES 

A x-iational  Guard  pilot  .reports  an  eiqje- 
rience  he  encountered  recently  in  connec- 
oion  with  icinp  coxidibions  v/h'ile  pilot- 
ing an  O'— 1-6A  airplane. 

He  slated  that  under  such  coxiditions 
the  wiiid  shield  becomes  imniediately 
opaque  and  non- tra.iSpa,r exit  and  that  the 
ailerons  become  extreuiely  sensitive,  ex- 
erting undue  pressure  on  the  stick  and 
resulting  in  very  critical  action  and  ex- 
"b  X'  0rn  G 1 Co  teral  instability. 

The  pilot  further  goes  on  to  state 
that  upon  landing  at  Trenton,  xl.  J.  , with 
ice.  and  while  oxi  the  groimd  during  fur- 
ther snowing  conditions  with  temperature 
rignt  at  freezing,  a combination  of  par- 
tial thawing  of  ice  caused  icycles  to 
form  Oil  tne  leading  edge  of  the  ailerons 
and  in  the  slot.  ’;»ith  from  one- eighth 
ito  one-quarter  inch  of  ice  on  the  top  of 
I tne  wing:,  t ate- off  was  attempted,  Ap- 
iproximately  2,000  feet  were  necessary  to 
jget  off  the  ground  with  2,500  PPL  and  34 
{ inches  of  mercury  in  power.  I.ramediately 
! the  left  wing  depressed  in  a roiling  ac- 
'tion  around  the  longitudinal  axi.s.  that 
was  impossible  to  correct  because  of  in- 
eifectual  aileron  action  a.nd  excessive 
stick  pressure.  The  motor  wa,s  imimediate- 
ly  cut _ and  sufiicient  field  was  left  for 
a laxiding  - the  left  wing  low  but  not 
quite  low  enou:p.i  to  srrike  the  ground, 
x'jo  dai'icge  resulted. 

_Tne  pilot  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
wing  section  itself  is  a design  that  be- 
comes critical  to  icing  conditions  and 
therefore  should  be  avoided;  that  he  is 
positive  that  ice  and  snow  on  the  ailer- 
o.as,  particularly  the  ton  side  and  in  the 
slot  ahead  of  the  leading  edge  of  the 
aileron,  regardless  of  freedom  of  iwove- 
mexit precl'udes  adequate  lateral  control, 
and  therefore^ it  seems  imperative  that 
pilots  be  advised  that  when  such  condi- 
tions of  ice  or^  snow  are  found  on  the 
airplane  that  tne^wing  section,  and  par- 
itic'ularly  the  exxtire  aileron  aiid  its  slot 
jbe  thorout_hly  cleaxxed. 


In 
da7ys , 


the  31st  Bombardment  Scuadron  these 
^ the  motto  and  passv/ord  is  "Every 
Pilot  a ilavigator. " Eor  the  last  three 
months  the  officers  and  cadets  of  the 
ScuadrOxU  have  ground  away  at  navigation 
problems  by  the  dozen,  listening  to  lec- 
tures on  everything  uertaining  to  Dead 
P.eckonin:-.;  xMavigaticn,  Iwaps,  etc,  "Even 


He.gardi.ess  of  t.ue  type  of  aircraft 
ilown,  icing  conditions  on  the  wkigs, 
even  if  present  to  a very  limited  extent, 
are  very  apt  to  ai 
characteristics  oi 
di  cions  uescrioed  g.oov©  are  not  p-eculiar 
to  any  one  type  of  airplane. 

oOo- — 


■‘■'■^ect  the  aerodynamic 
same.  The  icing  com- 


says 


the  Hamilton  Field 
’idiumb  Line' 

I , 


I Two  Air  Corps  officers  who  held  tempo- 
I rary  ad-vanced  rank  v/ere  permanexitly  pro- 


moted to  such  rank,  as  of  March  31',  1937 


VIZ 


in  our  dreams, 

Correspqndent , "v/e  see  a 
'.Following  the  Pilot'  over  a 'mountain 
of  Logarithms.'  Lieut.  'Lonnie'  Campbell, Hober 
as  instructor  for  navigation  in  the  31st,. 
has  done  a great  job,  with,  his  classes, 
and  at  la.st  \ve  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  cam  see  our  motto  'Every  Pilot 
navigator,'  about  to  become  a reality,  A I tary  Academy,  iVesq  Point,  x\;.Y. 
salute  to  'Lonnie. '" 


Colonel  Alfred  H.  Hobley  and  major 
. Breexie. 

-oOo 


Captain  John  iv,.  Weikert,  Air 
under  orders  to  proceed  to  the 


eoi’ps,  is 
J.  S'.  Mili- 
for  duty. 
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upon  the  coxupletion  of  Ills  presoiit  cours 
of  instruction  at  the  C.  & G.S.  School 
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i^\Y  physiological  research  laboratory  at  WRIGHT  FIELD 


By  the  kateriel  Division  Correspondent 


\ JEOUwCEmEi^T  was  recently  made  By 
Brigadier  General  A.  W.  Robins, 


Chief  of  the  iv^ateriel  Divisionj, 
V/ Wright  Field,  Dayten,  Ohio, that 


the  Physiolog^ical  Research  Laboratory 
which  for  more  than  a year  has  been  in. 
the  planning  and  construction  stages  at 
Wright  Field,  has  been  completed  and 
eouipped,  and  bears  altogether  the  ship- 
shape, antiseptic,  and  promising  appear- 
ance of  all  medical  laboratories  devoted 
to  scientific  researcli.  Ho?/ ever,  inas- 
much as  this  particular  laboratory  is  to 
deal  v/ith  problems  affecting  the  aviator 
in  the  various  phases  of  flight,  it  is 
somewhat  unicue  and,  while  a large  amoimt 
of  its  medical  ecuipment  is  standard,  it 
also  contains  items  found  in  few  other 
laboratories  in  the  v/orld. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  flying  such  a 
laboratory  was  not  necessary,  kan  flew 
neither  sufficiently  high,  fast,  nor  far 
to  take  him  beyond  the  elements  of  nor- 
mal physical  reactions.  During  the 
World  War,  however,  the  niestion  of  alti- 
tude flying  became  a vital  consideration, 
and  with  the  realization  that  very  little 
was  known  about  the  artificial  induction 
of  oxygen  into  the  human  system,  a medi- 
cal research  laboratory  was  established 
on  Long  Island  which,  although  it  aimed 
to  go  into  a.11  physical  reactions  result- 
ing to  aviators  from  flying,  gave  its  at- 
tention principally  to  the^’study  of  oxy- 
gen problems. 

In  1920,  the  work  of  the  laboratory 
was  discontinued,  all  activity  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  development  needs  of  air- 
craft itself.  By  1931^  speeds,  alti- 
tudes, and  flying  conditions  had  been 
stepped  up  to  the  extent  where  attention 
had  to  be  turned  once  more  to  the  avia- 
tor who  in  i^ood  weather  and  bad,  in  heat 
and  in  cold,  in  extremely  high  altitudes. 


laboratory  is  air-conditioned  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  uniform  tem- 
peratures essential  in  certain  analyses 
and  for  results  ?;ith  certain  test  in- 
stiuments.  The  office  scarcely  re- 
quires comment,  except  that  part  of  its 
ecuipment  is  a libraiy  of  reference 
works  on  general  and  aviation  medicine. 

The  physiological  laboratory  is 
eouipped  for  research  on  human  subjects 
and  contains  for  the  most  part  standard 
medical  ecuipment,  including  metabolism 
apparatus,  blood  gas  analyzers,  ?/hich 
measure  the  amount  of  gases,  such'  as 
oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  some  in- 
stances carbon  monoxide  in  the  blood  un- 
der varying  conditions  of  altitude^  an 
air  analysis  apparatus,  v/hich  analyzes 
air  in  the  lungs  or  in  sealed  compart- 


mentSj  taken  during  different  conditions 
of  flight;  and  a spirometer j a storage 
chamber  for  gas  to  be  used  in  rebreather 


tests  or  for  storing  samples  of  exhaled 
or  other  air. 

Tile  biochemical  laboratory  - biochemi- 
cal signifies  chemistry  of  living  organ- 
isms - contains  a chemical  table  with 
acidproof  top  and  a sink  and  drain  board 
of  chemical  stoneware.  Eie  table  is  ser- 
viced with  direct  and  alternating  current 
po?/er,  compressed  air,  vacuum  gas  and 
water.  There  is  also  a Tome  hood,  a d 
water  still  centrifuge  and  refrigerator. 

The  balance  room  contains  the  analytic- 
al Dalances  necessary  to  any  chemical 
laboratory  for  weighing  purposes.  Plans 
are  eventually  to  dust-proof  this  room. 

The  operating  room  also  contains  stand- 
are  equipment.  A kymograph  is  installed 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  pulse  v/aves, 
respiratory" movements,  etc. 

The  high  altitude  laboratory  contains 
three  pressure  chambers,  two  small,  hav- 
ing a capacity  of  3 cubic  feet,  and  a 


spins,  and  at  speeds  beyond  anything  pre-jvery  large  one.  The  latter  has  been  re- 
viously  conceived  by  the/mind  of_man,was  Icently  completed  and  represents  the  re^ 


to  be  responsible  for  this  complicated 
equipment. 

The  present  laboratory  is  the  result 
©f  this  need.  Upon  the  joint  decision 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  and  the 
Surgeon  General,  it  ?/as  located  at  the 
kateriel  Division  in  order  that  advant- 
age might  be  talten  of  the  expert  judg- 
ment available  in  all  aeronautical  en- 
gineering lines,,  and  of  the  well- 
eouipped  engineering  shops,  where  special 
experimental  ecuipment  can  be  construct- 
ed. Situated  in  the  main  laboratory 
building  on  the  ground  floor  - in  order 
to  provide  a firm  foundation  for  the  mas- 
sive high  altitude  cham'ber  - the  labora- 
tory occupies  a floor  space  120  feet 
long  by  30  feet  wide.  This  space  is  par- 
titioned off  into  office,  physiological 
laboratory,  biochemicel  laboratory,  high 
altitude  laboratory,  operating  room, 
balance  room,  and  stock  room.  The  ?;hole 


suits  of  several  years^of  experience  in 
the  operation  of  the  first  pressure  cham- 
ber, installed  several  years  ago  in  the 
Ecuipment  Laboratory  of  the  kateriel  Di- 
vision. 

The  new  chamber  is  a great  cylindrical 
steel  tube.  31  fe_^et  long  and  8 feet  in- 
side diameter.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  a central  corqpart- 
ment  6 feet  lonf,  bisecting  two  identical 
end  compartments,  each  12  feet  long.  En- 
trance to  the  end  coiipartments  from  the 
center  is  by  t?/o  gastight  heavy  metal 
doors,  equipped  with  ball  bearing  hinges. 


rubber  gaskets,  and  catches,  manual Iv  op- 
erable from  within  and  without, 


• o- 


The  end 

compartments  are  in  effect  two  seoarate  j 
pressure  chambers  in  which  separate  tests  \ 
may  be  performed  simultaneously  under  the 
same  or  entirely  different  pressure  con- 
ditions. Or  if  desired,  the  large  doors 
into  the  center  compartment  may  be  left 
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open,  the  v.holo  structure  forming  one 
31-foot  pressure  chamber,  which  may  be 
positively  sealed  for  any  desired  temper- 
ature or  pressure  condition  by  a single 
entrance  door,  similar  to  those  dividing 
the  end  compartments,  leading  from  out- 
side the  pressure  chainber  into  the  cen- 
ter compartment. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  central  com- 
partment, however,  is  to  serve  as  a lock 
through  which  entrance  can  be  made  from 
the  outside  to  the  end  sections  during 
tests  without  disturbing  the  pressure 
conditions  in  them.  The  center  compart- 
ment is  entered  and  the  outside  door 
closed.  Pressure  and  temperature  condi- 
tions are  then  produced  in  the  center 
chamber  identical  to  those  of  the  end 
chaniber  into  which  entrance  is  desired. 
When  these  results  have  been  obtained 
the  door  into  the  end  chamber  may  be  j 

opened  easily  and  the  two  chambers  in  | 

effect  become  one.  Exit  can  be  obtained  j 
by  closing  the  door  between  the  end  and  1 
center  compartments,  bringing  the  center 
chamber  bade  to  noraial  pressure  and  open- 
ing the  outer  door.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing experience  to  see  the  actual  fast- 
ness of  a door  held  shut  by  normal  air 
pressure  against  an  evacuated  pressure. 

Air  evacuation  to  the  equivalent  of 
80,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  refrig- 
eration to  -6p°  E.  can  be  accomplished 
in  this  pressure  chamber. 

In  one  of  the  end  compartments  at 
present  is  a smsiller  tubular  chainber 
large  enough  for  a man  to  crawl  into,  in 
which  the  conditions  of  the  supercharged 
pressure  cabin  airplane  will  be  simulat- 
ed while  the  surrounding  air  of  the  com- 
partment will  be  that  encountered  at 
high  altitudes.  In  all  such  experiment- 
al work,  flying  personnel  will  willingly 
act  as  the  human  guinea  pigs. 

Six  observation  windows  28  inches  in 
diameter,  three  for  each  end  compartment, 
are  constructed  of  sedety  glass  one  inch 
thick,  and  made  fog  or  frost  proof  by 
using  two  thicknesses,  with  an  air  or 
vacu'om  space  in  between.  Telephones  in- 
stalled in  each  compartment  make  it  pos- 
sible for  persons  sealed  inside  during 
tests  to  communicate  with  observers  out- 
side the  pressure  chamber. 

The  value  of  the  research  which  may  be 
accomplished  with  such  eouipment  and  com- 
petent personnel  is  almost  inconceivable. 
Practically  all  the  physical  reactions  of 
the  aviator  to  altitude  flying  may  be 
carefully  studied  while  he  remains  safely 
on  the  ground.  The  effect  of  extreme 
cold  upon  efficiency;  the  effectiveness 
of  present  flying  clothing  against  this 
cold,  the  testing;  of  oxygen  equipment, 
the  physical  and  mental  reaction  of  fly- 
ers to  oxygen  over  varying  periods  of 
time,  the  effect  of  carbon  monoxide  at 
high _ altitudes  and  low  temperatures,  in- 
vestigations of  \ise  of  oxygen  mixed  with 
Carbon  dioxide , at  high  altitudes,  and 
supercharged  cabins  under  high  altitude 
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f lying  conditions  are  a few  of  the  many 
problems  unsolved.  The  answer  to  such 
problems  as  these  may  also  be  the  answer 
to  certain  uxiexolained  crashes  v/here 
pilot  and  equipment  v/ere  apparently  in 
first-class ‘condition. 

Although  not  located  in  the  main  labo- 
ratory building,  a centrifugal  force 
laboratory  is  used  in  coiinection  with 
this  v.-ork.  This  contains  a large  centri- 
fuge by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to 
simulate  the  forces  produced  on  the^body 
by  various  aircraft  maneuvers,  particu- 
larly high  speed  turns,  loops,  and  sp ins- 


such  maneuvers. 


in  fact,  as  have  been 


associated  ¥/ith  the  "blacking  out"  expe- 
rience described  by  various  pilots,  a 
condition  recognized  but  never  fullj''  an- 
alyzed. w'ith  the  centrifuge,  centrifugal 
forces  tw/enty  times,  the  normal  accelera- 
tion of  gravity  can  be  produced.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  eight  times 
the  pull  of  .gravity  is  sufficient,  to 
cause  the  "blacking  out"  effect,  or  mo- 
mentary unconsciousness-  The  structure 
is  of  duralumin  tubing  20  feet  long  and 
is  mounted  to  rotate  about  a horizontal 
axis.  Ic  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor  through  a variable  speed  drive. 

'-'ne  end  is  arranged  to  accommodate  the  • 
subject,  while  the  ^ther  contains  a com- 
partment for  counterweights.  A record- 
ing accelerometer  indicates  the  amount 
of  force  produced,  Vyhile  a special  in- 
strument makes  a graphic  record  of  chang- 
es in  blood  pressure  during  rotation. 

The  future  of  aviation  was  never  more 
promising.  At  cur  threshold  higher 
speeds,  longer  ranges,  greater  mechanical 
efficiency,  substratosphere  air  lanes 
are  virtually  ready  for  us.  All  these 
are  not  of  the  slightest  value,  how/ever, 
unless  man  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
them.'  It  is  only  by  scientific  and'‘‘de- 
tached  study  of  the  physiological  and 
psychological  reactions  of  avia.tors  to 
the  various  modern  flight  conditions  that 
safety  can  be  obtained,  even  making  al- 
low/ances  for  a high  degree  of  mechanical 
efficiency.  History  has  sharoened  the 
point  that  mechanical  efficiency  counts 
only  insofar  as  mankind  in  applying  human 
efficiency  can  adapt  it  to  the  routine 
uses  of  living. 

— oOc 


According  to  the  niverside,  Calif. , 
DAILY  PKSSS,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  niverside  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
launched  a campaign  to  enlarge  March 
Field  and  purchase  a gunnery  range  at 
kuroc  Dry  Lake.  This  action  followed  a 
report  of  the  aviation  committee  which 
has  been_  studying  the  needs  of  March 
Field,  kesults  of  the  survey  made  by  the 
conunittee  showed  that  the  ivruroc  gunnery 
range  would  be  of  benefit  not  only  to 
aviation  but  other  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice as  Well.  It  would  provide  anti-air- 
craft and  mobile  units  of  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery with  a practice  ground, 
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Mlii-ROR  pjilOVijS  I-L4j.»DY  ARTICLE  Ii\i  j^viEivGjIiamCY 


A Eavy  Deoartment  press  release  tells 
of  the  iiie^enaity  of  a iv,.arine  Corps  re- 
serve seTi^eant  from  the  j.i.aiisas  City  base 
which  proved  to  be  of  the  ,;^reatest  assis- 
tance to  one  of  Pensacola' s flight  in- 
structors recently. 

Captain  Peters,^  U.  S.  wiarine  Corps  Re- 
serve, depe.rted  from  Pensacola  for 
Zansas  City  in  an  FP-E  plane  with  Ser- 
geant Caldwell  as  passeng’er,  iviempliis  be- 
ing the  first  scheduled  step.  word  was 
received  at  . Pensacola  that  the  plane 
had  been  forced  down  in  a cotton  field 
just  north  of  Coffeyville,  ala.  , with  a 
broken  oil  line,  no  other  dam.age  result- 
ing. i\io  oil  lines  to  fit  the  descrip- 
tion being  available,  a plane  was  dis- 
patched to  the  scene  to  pick  up  the  oil 
line  and  return  same  to  the  Pensacola 
naval  Air  Sta.tion  for  repair.  The 
pilot's  description  of  the  location  of 
the  grounded  plane  was  definite  within 
about  a three”  mile  limit.  Upon  arrival 
near  the  scene,  the  Pensacola  pilot  was 
unable  to  locate  the  other  plane,  as  it 
was  in  a hilly,  wooded  coutitry,  abundant 
with  pines  and  small  clearings. 

After  several  minutes  search  in  a grad- 
ually increasing  turning  circle,  the 
pilot  suddenly  noticed  a bright  flash  of 
light  which  struck  him  in  the  eyes  and 
continued  to  follov/  him.  Immediately, he 
investigated  the  cause  of  the  flashing 
light  and  discovered  the  other  plane.  A 
safe  landing  was  made  in  the  same  clear- 
ing. The  men  on  the  ground  had  seen  the 
circling  plane  and,  being  powerless  to 
communicate  with  it,  Sergeant  Caldwell 
suddenly  hit  on  the  novel  idea  of  a 
mirror  to  attract  the  pilot's  attention. 
Accordin^^ly,  he  drew  one  from  his  pocket 
and  was  successful  in  his  first  attempt 
to  attract  the  pilot's  attention.  The 
Pensacola  plane  returned  the  oil  line  to 
Pensacola,  where  it  was  repaired,  and 
the  following  morning  it  was  returned  to 
the  grounded""plane,  tlms  enabling  it  to 
continue  on  its  w/ay  to  Kazisas  City. 

Thus  another  use  has  been  found  for  a 
mirror  aside  from  its  value  as  a toilet 
article. 
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BIG  B0iv3Ek  DELIVERED  TO  LARGLEY  FIELD 


The  ^nd  Bombardment  Group,  GU^, 
Force,  Langley  Field,  Va.,  received  on 
march  4th  the  first  of  the  YlB-17  air- 


planes delivered  to  a tactical  unit.  The 
officers  and  men  of  the  Group  were  drawn 
up  in  parade  formation  to  welcome  the 
first  '"Flying  Fortress." 

V/ith  kajor  Barney  m.  Giles  and  Captain 
C.E.  O'Connor  at  tlie  c""'^  — ~ 


controls,  the  nuge 
j plane  flev/  by  in  review  twice,  and  then 
glided  in  for  a perfect  landing  on  a 
snow-covered  field.  The  size  of  the 
plane  v;as  not  fully  realized  until  it 
i taxied  to  its  position^on  the  ramp, 
'between  a B-lOB  and  a PB-SA.  ^ajor 
! General  Frank  ./i.  Andrew's,  Commanding 
! General  of  the  GKQ,  Air  Force,  and  Briga- 
jdier  General  Eenry  C.  Pratt,  Coiiumandirig 
I General  of  the  End  Wing,  GHQ,  Air  Force, 

I were  both  present  to  welcome  major  Giles, 
! the  plane  and  crew  to  Laigley  Field. 


On  marcm  11th 
ered  the  second 
bardment  Group, 
sit^ned  to  the  9 
and  the  second 
ment  Souadron. 
written,  a crew 
Scuadron  v/as  in 
Seattle,  Wash. , 


, major  C.V.  Haynes  deliv- 
Y13-17  to  the  2nd  Bom- 
The  first  one  was  as- 
Sth  Bombardment  Squadron 
one  to  the  49th  Bcmbard- 
At  the  time  this  v/as 
froiii  the  c-Oth  Bombardiuent 
readiness  to  depart  for 
to  secure  the  third  plane. 
oOo- — 


SAFiii  LiimiDlhG  SAi\iS  Onn  LAigDfUG  GEAR 


...ORE  i.AVIGAlOnS  FOn  2..D  B0iv3.  GnOUF 


The  Eavigation  Unit,  Langley  Field, Va. 
has  just  turnec'  over  four  fully  trained 
Xiavigators  to  the  <nd  Bombardment  Group, 
GH^  Air  Force,  and  started  the  instruc- 
tion of  four  more  officers  in  this  sub- 
ject. Tu-ose  completing  the  class___are^ 
1st  Lieuts.  F.E.  Glantzberg,  .v.H.Hi^ins 

D. k.  Zilpekrick  and  P.G.  miller.  Those 
assigned  to  the  new  class  are  1st  Lieuts 
R.E,  Zoon,  j'.A.  katheny,  C.II.  Rees  and 

E. P.  iviussett.  T.hen  the  2nd  Bombardment 
Group  is  completely  equipped  with  the 
YlB-17  planes,  the  navigators  will  un-_ 
doubtedly  obtain  ample  practice  in  navi- 
gation on  long  flights. 


Luck  and  good  piloting  rode  in  -the  cock- 
pit of  one  of  the  J-1'CB  Bombers  at  HaLiil- 
toxi  Field  recently.  Talcing  off  for  an 
Instrument  .Qualification  Test,  Lieut. 

Dale  j.  Smith,  Air  Corps,  pilot,  ^7as  noti- 
fied by  radio  a short  time  later  that  one 
of  his  landing  gears  had  fallen  off.  Tur- 
in^ the  few  moments  after  the  warning 
was  issued,  the  radio  department  had  got- 
ten in  touch  with  the  Comm.anding  Officer, 
Colonel  Davenport  Johixson,  who  Uiimediate- 
ly  rushed  to  the  scene.  By  radio  the  ' 
Colonel  and  Ixis  aides  issued  instructions 
to  tile  pilot  and  prepared  to  stand  by  for 
an  emergency  landing. 

One  cf  the  wheels  had  stuck  at  about 
three  cuarters  "wheels  down"  position, 
which  texided  to  make  the  landing  a danger- 
ous one.  After  what  seemed  to  be  a centu- 
ry of  waitiiig,  the  pilot  started  the 
plane  on  its  dowmvard  path.  Lower  and 
lower  it  ca^ne  until  at  the  exact  moment 
necessary  fur  safety  it  hit.  The  wheel 
rexuained  collapsed  and  the  plane  slid  a 
few  feet  on  its  belly,  slitherin^  to  a 
beautiful  landing.  Almost  ixmnediately 
the  men  were  on  the  turf  searching  for 
fire. 

The  , crew  was  composed  Lieut.  George  F. 
Zinzie,  co-pilot;  Staff  Sergeant  R.F. 
Summers,  Crew  Chief,  and  Private  Uiley 
G.  Walters,  Radio  Operator. 

oOo 


Items  for  the  x^ews  Letter  froai  karcli, 
!.<heeler  axid  iv^axwell  Fields  are  solicited. 
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YB-17  BOiJEK  LAi^DS  AT  BOLLIiMG  FIELD 

OARILC-  rr.ajes  tic  ally  through 
til e sk i e s 5 the  Army's  n ew 
sovereign  of  the  airways  - the 
Boein^^  Bomher,  YB-17  - circled 
Bolling  Field  oa  ivxarch  9th  sev- 
eral times  hy  way  of  heralding 
its  arrival,  and  then  came  to 
a perfect  landing  on  the  new  field  to  re- 
main for  a visit  of  inspection  of  four 
Jays. 

A mutual  trilute  was  paid  in  this  land- 
ing. It  was  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  Array's  newest  airplane  creation 
should  he  the  first  to  malce  an  official 
landing  on  the  new  Bolling  Field  runways. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
new  Bolling  Field  runways  are  in  opera- 
tion. ,71iile  they  are  practically  com- 
pleted, there  are  no  servicing  or  housing 
facilities  for  aircraft  available.  The 
old  field  will  remain  the  official  land- 
ing area  until  such  time  as  funds  are  al- 
lotted hy  Congress  for  the  necessary  con- 
struction .of  technical  huildings  and 
they  are  completed.  The  Bomber's  smooth 
landing  proved,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  the  newf  runways  are  perfect- 
ly eouipped  to  accommodate  any  kind  of 
aircraft. 

Under  the  comniand  of  Lieut.  Colonel 
Kcbert  Olds,  v/ith  iv^ajor  Barnej'’  in.  Giles 
as  pilot,  the  "Big  Ben  of  Bombers"  v/as  a 
most  impressive  spectacle  in  the  air, 
with  its  powerful  engines  humming  a tune 
of  perfect  rhythm.  Once  landed,  it  was 
taxied  off  the  runway,  properly  secured 
and  guarded  by  a quartet  of  sentries  at 
all  times. 

Local  newspapers  featured  the  story  of 
the  plane's  visit,  and  many  hundreds  of 
air  minded,  citizens  from  b’ashington  and 
vicinity  came  to  view  and  pay  tribute  to 
its  inspiring  size,  beauty  and  formid- 
able fighting  capabilities. 

Several  inforiual  functions  were  held 
at  the  Officers'  Club  in  honor  of  the 
visiting  pilots,  and  the  ivCO  Club  held 
"Open  House"  for  the  picked  enlisted  m.en 
of  Langley  Field  who  comprised  the  crew. 

On  tiarch  12th,  at  about  3:00  p.m. , the 
great  bomber  again  took  to  the  air  on 
Its  returxi  trip  to  Langley  Field,  leav- 
ing Bolling  Field  personnel  proud  of 
both  the  visit  and"  the  unexpected 
" ina.uguration"  of  its  new  field. 

oOo 

CAPITAL  POLICE  kECOVEit  STOLExm  BALLOOx'.S 

Parking  his  automobile  oii  a Washixigton 
street  last  v;ed.c,  Captain  i;illiam  H. 
V/enstrom,  Signal  Corps,  keteorological 
Officer^of  the  5rd  Corps  Area,  stationed 
at  Bolling  Field,  later  returned  to  find 
that  a box  containing  some  four  hundred 
I balloons  of  the  type  used  for  weather  ob- 
servation had  been  stolenfrom  his  car. 

By  diligent  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Washington  police,  the  balloons  were  lo- 
cated in  an  abandoned  stolen  automobile. 


r AIHPLAbES  GAIxM  height  DUHIx^G  flight 
I By  the  Haxrdlton  Field  Correspondent 

I 

! The  9th  Bombardment  Squadron  feels 
that  they  know  the  worst  conditions  for 
bombin^.,  and  as  this  Sruadron  completed 
i bombing  ixi  accordance  with  TH  4<L-0-40 
I (Tentative)  on  Febiuary  20th  and  ouali- 
i Hed  oiily  one  bombardier,  the  follov/ing 
j statement  may  have  a concrete  found.a- 
tion.  But  first  we  would  like  to  call 
to  everyone's  attexxtion  that  these  con- 
ditioiis  are  a bit  "unusual"  for  this 
fair  State  of  California. 

(lie  pride  ourselves  out  here  on  knowing 
the  plane  for  each  of  nature', s elements. 
This  area  bein^  somevLiat  noted  for  the 
i foggy  conditions,  we  talce  these  bad  d.a.j’-s 
in  a v/illing,  cheerful  manner,  but  when 
Washington,  Oregon  and  x\lorthern  Califor- 
nia are  in  flames  and  a strong  north 
wind  is  blowing,  conditions  may  be  said 
to  be  a little  out  of  hand. 

! Enowin._,  that  it  talses  a little  smoke 
I or  dust  to  bring  on  the  gentle  rains,  we 
i are  naturally  agreeable,  but  the  feeling 
of  rebellion  was  climaxed  when  slush, 
floated  around  over  the  bombing  targets 
in  layers  from  the  groimd  to  eight  thous- 
and feet,  and  a pilot  would  land 'after  a 
heart-breakinx  m’lssion  of  t?/o  hoars  on 
instromerits  with  his  airplane  w'ei;;^hing 
more  tha^x  it  did  on  the  ta.ce- off.  It 
may  be  ad.visable,  if  'this  sort  of  thing 
continues,  that  all  airplanes  in  this 
area  be  equipped  with  flushing  tanks  for 
I the  purpose  of  bathii%  the  various  parts 
I of  our  noble  airplane! 

! It  is  also  believed  that  if  our  oppon- 
I ents  in  any  future  eng'agements  would  add 
i the  essence  of  fir  or^the  tang  of  moun- 
I tain  oaJc  into  their  smoke  screens,  each 
i and  every  combat  man  in  this  squadron, 
'would  relaxwitlx  the  satisfied  conteiit- 
Iment  of  being  at  home  ag'ain. 
i oOo 

5TE  Ain  BASE  SgD.M.  A G.rLOwIx\iG  OHGAx'JlZATIOn 

I 

j Siixce  the  new  allocation  of  200  men  to 
the  5th  Air  Base  Scuadron,  Hamilton  Field 
j Calif. , business  seems  to  have  reached 
j the  peak.  Paper  is  flying  in  all  direc- 
j 'cionSj  end  the  Scuadron  as  a vdiole  have 
I felt  in  many  ways  the  need  of  a larger 
I barrack  and  all  accouterments.  T.iis 
I scuadron  has  received  during  the  past 
I w e ek  1 14  r ec  rui t s , b r ing i ng  th  e S quadr  on 
jco'unt  up  to  434.  Aiaong  these  new'  men  are 
i to  be  found  three  sets  of  brothers,  which 
j seems  to  be  e.  bit  -unusual  to  this  corres- 
jpoiident,  so  we  will  delve  into  the  facts 
, of  the  case  and  add  a few/  names  to  this 
;,bit  of  new's.  Priva.tes  Clyde  F.  axid  Elmer 
; x’j.  Hawes  hail  from  Salem,  Oregon.  Pri- 
j vates  John  J . and  Lyle  B.  Clemaus  are  na- 
'tives  of  Billings,  montana.  x'/ext  in 
'line  are  tv/ins,  i.e.  , Privates  wiilton  D. 
land  iviilburn  w.  Haynor,  of  Dubois,  Idaho. 
!A11  of  these  men  are  recruits  and  they 
j seem  to  enjoy  the  routine  of  Army  life. 
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THU]  BOMBER  B-THIRTEEN 


(with  apologies  to  that  nonsensici 

Oh,  a capital  sliip  for  an  a,erial  trip 
Was  the  homber  B~Thirteen. 

No  breeze  that  blew  disirayed  her  crew 
Or  troubled  the  captain*  s spleen. 

So  away  she  wheeled  from  the  old  home  field 
On  a mission  far  awey; 

And  the  home  troops  cheered  asthe  old  ship  cleared 
At  the  speed  of  a one  horse  shay. 

(Siorus 

Then  blow,  ye  winds,  heigh  ho! 

A- roving  I will  go! 

I'll  not  be  found  on  solid  ground 
So  let  the  masic  play.' 

I*m  off  hy  the  irorning  light! 

And  I wonH  be  back  till  night! 

I'm  off  for  a trip  in  an  aerial  ship 
A thousand  miles  away! 

The  gunner  vre  had  was  apparently  read 
For  the  fare  he  fed  his  guns 
Was  a pound  or  three  of  T.K.T. 

liixed  up  with  a few  stale  buns. 

His  shots  were  as  wild  as  a ■vmyvjaxi  cliild 
But  his  bullets  roared  afar; 

They  were  every  bit  as  likely  to  hit 
Their  mark  as  the  morning  star. 

Our  bomber  thought  that  the  thing  lODst  sought 
Was  a detonating  blast; 

And  whether  it  blev/  in  the  ground  cr  the  blue, 
Was  a question  he  never  asked. 

His  bombs  plunged  dovna  on  a friendly  tovm 
Or  a hostile  rampart  grim; 

And  the  havoc  they  v/rought  wn-s  often  as  nau^t 
To  the  hell  that  was  raised,  with  him. 

Our  radio  op  talked  endless  shop 
On  the  ground  and  in  the  air, 

X'Shen  the  terminal  fort  sent  a T/eather  report 
fie  was  alTira,ys  tuned  elsewhere. 

His  voice  was  as  raw  as  a black  crow' s caw 
Vilhen  it  caws  at  the  rising  rnon, 

And  the  usual  tone  of  his  microphone 
Was  the  ring  of  a-  small  spitoon. 

The  old  ship's  prov;-  was  pointed  now 
At  the  mountains  dour  and  dree, 

An'^,  the  ridges  rose  beneath  her  nose 
Like  the  waves  of  a monstrous  sea. 

But  one  by  one,  in  the  dimming  sun, 

They  slowly  dropped  astern, 

As  the  pilots  twain  wath  might  and  min 
^UXL  wheel  for  a bank  or  a turn. 

The  captain  sat  on  his  folding  hat 
And  his  pants  of  olive  brown, 

For  he  wanted  to  wear  them  both  to  the  fair 
Vilhen  the  good  ship  got  to  toTOi. 

He  v/a.s  old  and  gray,  and  had  got  that  way 
In  his  service  through  the  years; 

But  his  eyes  were  as  true  as  the  ocean's  blue 
And  he  knew  no  silly  fears. 

As  they  droned  along  to  the  mtor's  song, 

The, sky,  that  had  been  clear, 

Was  diirmed  by  the  shrouds  of  drifting  clouds, 
?Jhich  warned  that  a,  storm  was  near. 

The  dark  clouds  grew  in  the  western  blue 
To  a wall  that  towered  higher, 

'Till  the_leaden  pall  of  the  thunder  squall 
Was  split  by  the  li^tning's  fire. 


1 old  sea  song,  "A  Capital  Ship") 

The  pilots  heaved  as  the.  old  ship  weaved; 

They  called  on  the  interphone. 

But  the  captain  heard  not  a profane  word 
And  answer  made  he  none. 

The  ship  plunged  do?m  like  a tumbling  clown 
And  up  like  a free  balloon; 

And  the  lightning  flared  till  no  one  dared 
Look  oub  in  the  leaden  gloom. 

They  were  flying  blind  in  a bitter  grind 
■'/ilhen  the  lashing  hail  began; 

And  it  tore  the  wings  into  shreds  and  strings 
All  along  their  straining  span. 

But  a fierce  upblast  caught  tlie  ship  at  last 
And  tossed  her  aloft  bewhiles. 

Sie  was  in  a dive,  but  that  great  updrive, 

It  carried  her  up  for  miles. 

Up  there  in  the  rime  ivas  an  Arctic  clime, 
ilnd  the  wings  glazed  over  with  ice; 

And  the  nxitors  true  at  last  they  knew 
The  grip  of  a frigid  vise. 

They  sputtered  and  died  in  that  cloudlan-i  wide 
■''.iiere  the  lightning  flashed  between; 

And  the  thunder  rolled  through  the  silence  cold, 
And  down  went  the  B- Thirteen. 

She  dropped  in  a dive  that  none  could  survive 
And  the  pilots  ordered  all  hands 

To  review  their  sins  and  jump  for  their  skins 
Ere  she  crashed  on  those  mountain  strands. 

The  gunner  fell  like  a devil  towards  hell 
As  he  hugged  his  beloved  gun, 

And  the  bomber  followed  in  the  path  he  hollowed, 
And  the  others,  one  by  one. 

Then  last  cf  all  did  the  pilots  fall, 

Well  clear  of  the  pltuaging  craft; 

And they thought , too  late, cf their  traveling  mate 
Of  the  captain,  wedged  back  aft. 

They  Thatched  the  ship  on  its  downward  trip, 

And  pulled  on  their  parachute  rings; 

And  the  strong  cloth  spread  over  every  head. 

So  they  drifted  on  silken  wings. 

They  watched  the  careen  of  the  B-Thirteen, 

And  they  wept  for  the  captain's  fate. 

For  the  clouds  now  broke  like  dissolving  smoke, 
And  the  s\in  shone  through  in  state. 

The  ridges  rose  beneath  her  nose 
Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull, 

And  with  senses  numb  for  the  crash  to  come, 

They  Tra,tched,  and  their  hearts  were  full. 

But  wait!  That  plane  was  flying  again 
And  al'^ead  of  her,  plain  to  see, 

Was  the  welcome  yiel.d  of  a mountain  field 
Vfliere  the  forest  used  to  be. 

She  turned  from  her  glide  to  neither  side 
As  she  settled  smoothly  to  earth; 

And  she  rolled  to  a stand  on  that  level  land 
As  snug  as  a bug  in  a berth. 

Inthat  selfsame  clearingthe  others  were  nearing 
The  ground,  when  they  gasped  to  hear 

The  captain  roar  from  the  after  door 
Like  a hull  with  a bee  in  his  ear. 

"You  boobs,"  he  yelled, "this  crate  has  held 
Through  worse  storms,  in  her  urinie. 

She  flies  a.s.  nice  with  wings  or  ice, 

As  with  fabric,  any  time." 
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LIEQT.  COLOr«IL  lEEkuiY  J.F. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Henry  J.H.  laiHer,  Air 
Corps,  nov,'  on  duty  as  Coinrfiandin^  Oiiicer 
of  Brooks  Field,  lexas,  and  the  12th  Oh- 
servation  Group,  was  born  in  Salem 
County,  H.J.,  September  10,  1890.  He  at- 
tended public  schools  in  r'hiladelphia; 


was  a student  at  Blair  Academy,  Blair- 
tov/n,  H.J.  5 for  one  year;  at  the  Prepara- 
tory Academy  at  Highland  F_alls,  n.T. , 
for  two  yea,rs,  and  at  the  Kansas  State 
Aariculture.1  College,  Laiiliattan,  Kansas, 
for  one  year,  when  he  v/as  appointed  a 
cadet  at  the  United  States  iuilitary 
Academy,  ..'est  Point,  xm.Y.  ^ ^ ^ 

Following  his  graduation_from  the  ili- 
t ary  Academy,  hone  Ic,  1915,  Colonel 
i..iller  T/as  courniissioned  a'  second  lieuten- 
and  and  assi^^ned  to  the  11th  Cavalry.  He 
served  with  his  regiment  at  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  Ga. , September  12,  191 j,  to_ 
L.arch  12,  1916;  with  the  Punitive  F35)_edi- 
tion  into  i..erico,  i'.iarch  18,  1916,  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1917;  and  at  Camp  Stewart,  El 
Paso,  Texas,  February  5 to  April  15,1917. 
From  April  22  to  July  1.  1917,  he  served 
with  the  o3rd  Cavalry  at  Fort  Oglethorpe, 
Ga. 

Detailed  to  the  Aviation  Section,  Sig- 
nal Corps,  he  took  flyin^  trainin^.^  at 
I the  Signal  Corps  Aviation  School  at  San 
Diego,  Calif.  ,h.n  addition  to  serviUt^  as 
Assistant  to  the  Engineer  Officer  of_ 
this  School.  From  February  6 to  April  1, 
1918,  he  was  on  duty  at  Call  Field, 
iiichita  Falls,  Texas,  as  Assistant  to 
the  Officer  in  Charge  of  Flying,  follow- 
ing which  he  v/as  transferred  to  Langley 
Field,  Ya. , as  Officer  in  Charge  of  Fly- 
ing. In  July,  1918,  he  assumed  the  ad- 
ditional duty  of  engineer  Officer  of  the 
School  for  Aerial  Observers. 

Assigned  to  the  Handle^z-Page  Training 
Depot  xmo.  1 in  October,  1918,  he  proceed 
; ed  with  this  unit  to  England.  He  return 
i ed  to  Garden  City,  L.i.,  x\iew  York,  on 
! December  4,  1918,  and  was  assigned  to 
! duty  with  the  1st  Provisional  V/ing  and 
' as  Commanding  Officer  of  Aoosevelt  Field 
L.I.,  hew  York.  On  February  3,  1919,  he 
, was  detailed  as  Inspector  of  the  1st  Pro- 
visional V.'ing.  During  the  mniiths  of 
I April  and  ^ay,  1919,  he  was  on  duty  with 
' the  Victory  Doan  Flying  Circus,  organiz- 
j ed  to  stimulate  the  purchase  of  Govern- 
I ment  bonds.  In  October,  1919,  he  parti- 
I cipated  in  the  Tranccontinental  Aeliabil- 
! ity  Test  Flight.  From  inarch,  1919,  to 
I January,  1920,  he  was  Officer  in  Charge 
I of  Flying  at  Hazelhurst  and  witch el 
[Fields,  P.  Y.  5 end  from  ivovemher,  1919, 

I to  January,  1920,  he  also  commanded  the 
||-st  Aero  Squadron. 

From  January  19  to  February  26,  1920, 
Colonel  wilier  was  on  duty  in  the  Infor- 


mation Section,  Office  of  the  Director 
of  Air  Service,  and  he  then  returned  to 
witchel  Field  for  duty  as  Coamanding 
Officer  of  the  1st  Provisional  Observa- 
tion Group.  In  June,  1920,  he  assumed 
command  of  the'  oth  Aero  Sojiadron  at 
witchel  Field.  From  September  to  x^ovemi- 
ber,  1920,  he  perforu.ed  additional  duty 
as  Acting  Air  Officer  of  the  2nd  Corps 
Area.  From  December  1,  19^:-0,  to  April 
5,  1921,  he  was  on  duty  as  Post  Adjutant 
and  Coi-amanding  Officer  of  the  Air  Ser- 
vice Supply  Detachment  at  witchel  Field. 

Transferred  to  Kelly  Field,  Texas, 
Colonel  i iller  commanded  the  'iid  Bombard- 
ment Group  at  that  station  from  April 
20  to  way"  16,  1921,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred with  troops  to  Langley  Field,  7a. , 
at  which  station  he  served  as  Assistant 
to  G-3,  1st  Provisional  Air  Brigade,  to 
Octoberj  19cl.  He  then  returned  to 
Kelly  Field  and  again  took  up  the  duties 
of  CoiTimanding  Officer  of  the  2nd  Bombard- 
ment Group,  in  march,  1922,  he  was  as- 
signed to  station  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. , for 
dut]/  as  Assistant  Adjutant,  5th  Army 
Corps,  and  in  charge  of  of  Air  Service 
personnel. 

During,  Juls’’  and  August,  1923,  Colonel 
iv.iller  was  on  temporary  duty  at  Uulbur 
..'right  Field,  Ohio,  commanding  a train- 
ing cauip  for  xteserve  officers.  He  assumi- 
ed  command  of  Grissard  Field,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  August  1,  19c,3,  and  until  April_2, 
1924,  was  on  duty  with  the  Organized  ne- 
I serves  of  the  5th  Corps  Area  and  Execu- 
I tive  Officer  of  the  417th  Pursuit  Scuad- 
i ron.  From  April,  1924,  to  i.^arcli,  19'26, 
jhe  was  0x1  duty  in  the  Office  of  the 
[Chief  of  the  .vUlitia  Bureau,  Vi/’ashin^ton, 
jD.O.  His  ixext  station  was  Luke  Field, 
T.H,  , where  he  served  as  Couimanding  Offi- 
cer of  the  post  and  of  the  5th  Composite 
[Group  until  August,  1926;  as  Executive 
-[Officer  of  t.:ie  post  and  Group  to  December 
-:4,  19x:;6;  as  Coxnmanding  Ofiicer  of  the 
4ti  Observation  Scuadron,  Vdieeler  Field, 


T.H.  , to  January  11,  19 d7,  and  as  Comniand- 
, ing  Ofiicer  of  the  18th  Pursuit  Group, 
j Kneeler  Field,  f.H.  , to  April  12,  1929. 
Colonel  iv.iller  returned  to  Langley 
Field,  Va.  , June  10,  1929,  for  duty  with 
the  2nd  Bcmbardiuent  Group.  In  Au.pist  of 
that  year  he  took  up  his  duties  as  student 
at  the  Air  Corps _ Tactical  School  at  that 
station.  Upon  his  graduation  from  this 
School  in  June  of  the  following  year,  he 
took  a two-year  course  of  instmetion  at 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  School  at 
Fort  Leavenv/orth,  Kansas.  Assigned  to 
station  at  Brooks  Field,  Texas,  he  served 
as  Executive  Officer  of  the  post  and  the 
12th  Observation  Group,  and  at  various 
times  temporarily  commanded  the  post  and 
the  Group. 

For  about  a year.  Colonel  killer  was  on 
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At  the  old  home  fort  an  official  report 

Went  forwpmd  to  Washington; 

Ard  the  medal looked  well  on  the  captain's  lapel, 

VJhere  the  Presid.ent  pinned  it  on. 

And  everyone  said  that  a hero  was  made, 

But  the  truth  was  otherwise  — 

In  that  stormy  deep  he  had  heen  sound  asleep, 

Wot  once  had  he  opened  his  eyes! 

- ■''■'illiam  H.  Wenstrom. 

oOo 

I 

\’mJL  KWO”JW  ILrEF.  TAKES  POSTMAN’  S HOLIDAY 

Second  Lieut.  JosCTh  C.  Mackey,  Air  Reserve, 
acrobatic  pilot  and  sky  writer  extraordinary, 
has  recently  completed  a 14-day  tour  of  active 
duty  with  the  Air  Corps  Detachment  at  Port 
Columhus,  Ohio. 

In  civiliaji  life,  Lieut.  Mackey  heads  his  own 
Flying  Service  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  and  holds  an 
advertising  contract  with  a prominent  mid- west  ' 
oil  conpany.  Thousands  have  acclaimed  his 
prowess  as  a "stuntcr"  during  the  past  few 
years.  At  the  ivasu  d Air  Races  in  1936,  he  tels 
awarded  the  Freddie  Lund  Trophy  for  acrobatic 
flying,  after  placing  second  in  the  Internaticn-I 
al  Air  Sliow  event  at  Paris,  Fi-ance,  earlier  in 
the  year.  ! 

Lieut,  Mackey  reported  that  his  fourteen  days 
with  the  Military  Tvere  well  worth  while.  Par- 
ticularly so  wore  his  flying  hours  in  the  new 
North  American  BT-9A' s (not  stunting). 

"I  value  very  highly  the  training  I have  re- 
ceived at  Port  Columbus,  especially  the  instru- 
ment , radio  beacon  and  tactical  flying  I had 
with  the  latest  types  of  Army  Air  Corps  equip- 
ment. With  my  oT/n  planes,  practically  all  of 
my  oime  is  spent  in  keeping  the  up-side-down 
carburetors  well  lubricated  and  in  checking  the 
tensile  strength  of  iry  safety  belts,"  stated 
Lieut.  Mackey  'ipon  his  return  to  Inactive  Duty 
sta’nus. 

oOo 

UOLOPFDL  CEREivCNY  BOR  HRE  SENT  AT  I ON  OF  TROPHlis  | 

i 

All  squadrons  of  the  Air  Corps  Advanced  Fly-  j 
ing  School,  Kelly  Field,  Texac,  were  on  Satur-  | 
day  morning,  blarch  ISth,  formed  in  a hollow  j 

square  on  the  ramp  in  front  of  Post  Operations.  | 
Colonel  Arnold  N,  Krogstad,  Comrandant  of  the  | 
Ad’/anced  Flying  School,  presented  four  medals  1 
to  1st  Lieut.  Charles  F.  Densford,  Air  Corps,  i 
with  the  following  remarks:  I 

'Lieut.  Densford,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  present  to  7/ou,  on  behalf  of  the  Michigan 
State  Rifle  Associ;' :.ion,  these  four  beautifxil 
medals  for  proficiency  in  Pistol  Competition. 
These  medals  are  not  only  of  intrinsic  value, 
but  indicate  that  you  possess  a skill  in  pistol  I 
shooting  which  represents  years  of  effort  cn 
your  part  and  reflects  great  credit  on  youj  the 
U.S.  Army,  and  the  Air  Corps,  of  which  you  are 
a representative.  ” 

These  medals  were  won  at  the  Ifichigan  State 
Rifle  Matches,  held  from  July  4th  to  12th, 1936, 
in  matches  as  follows: 

1st  Prize  for  Rapid  Fire  path  Pistol. 

2nd  Prize  for  Individual  .38  Pistol  Ifetch. 

3rd  Prize  for  Individual  .22  Caliber  Pistol 


liatch. 

1st  Prize  for  Individual  Grand  Aggregate 
Score  with  Pistol. 

Colonel  Krogstad  then  presented  blue  zipper  I 
type  jackets,  having  on  them  a large  yellow 
letter  'K,"  standing  for  Kelly  Field,  to  the 
members  of  the  Post  Football  Team,  with  the 
following  remarks: 

'Wi/hile  we  did  not  win  any  championship  in 
football  last  fall,  we  did  have  a team  repre- 
senting Kelly  Field.  It  isn't  necessary  to 
win  a championship  to  have  a successful  season. 
The  members  of  our  team  had  the  spirit  to  win 
and  acquitted  themselves  in  a worthy  manner. 


They  worked  hard  to  give  the  rest  of  us  enjoy- 
ment, and  it  is  in  recognition  of  this  spirit 
of  endeavor  that  we  are  presenting  awards 
today. " 

The  following  men  received  jackets: 

V.L.  Harrison  0.  Howard 

C. L.  Sommers  S.  DeFan 

E.C.  Lev/is  P.E.  Patton 

J.A.  Sauer  C.K.  Russell 

D. H.  Smith  G.  Collins 

The  News  Letter  Correspondent  states  that 

1st  Lieut.  E.J.  Tiinberlake,  Jr.  , deserves  a 
lot  of  credit  for  his  work  as  coach  of  this 


L.F.  Anderson 

G.  H.  Gsaslin 

H. W.  Beaxe 
L.F.  Vfellace 
R.  Fla-gler 


peam. 


cOo 


DUTY  ASSIGIT^ENTS  OF  ADVAIvCED  FLYING  SCHOOL  :j 
STUDENT  OFFICERS 

The  following-named  Air  Corps  officers,  now 
on  duty  as  stu<^.ents  at  the  Advanced  Flying 
School,  Kelly  Field,  Texa,s,  and  who  are  sped-* 
alizing  in  Observation  Aviation,  v;efe'-i  under 
Special  Orders  of  the  War  Department  recently 
issued,  assigned  to  duty  at  the  stations  indi-  , 
cat ed: upon  the  conpletion  of  their  present  j| 

course  of  instruction,  viz:  ji 

Lieut.  Colonel  Laurence  F.  Stone  and  Lieut.  ij 
Colonel  Raymond  E.  O'Neill  (i/ajer)  to  March  | 
Field,  Calif.  j 

Major  Walter  J.  Reed  to  Laiigley  Field,  Va.  I 
Captain  James  F.J.  Early  to  Langley  Field, Va.  . 
Captain  Hovjard  H.  Couch  to  Mitchel  Field,  ; 
N.Y.  , for  dpity  with  97th  Observation  Squadron,  i 
lv!ajor  George  G.  Lundberg  (Captain)  to  |' 

Middleto-vjn  Air  Depot,  Pa.  |i 

Captain  John  P.  Kirkendall  to  the  Hav/aiian  '| 
Department . li 

oOo I 

STUDEljTS  ASSIGNED  TO  AIR  CORPS  TECHNICiiL  SCHOOL  | 

First  Lieut.  Clayton  E.  Hughes  has  been  as-  ( 
signed  to  duty  as  student  in  the  Airplane  i'/iain-  | 
tenance  Engineering  course  at  the  Air  Corps 
Technical  Sc  od)  reporting  not  later  than  j 

August  15,  1937.  First  Lieut.  George  F.  Hart-  | 
man  a,nd  2nd  Lieut.  Charles  B.  Ha,rvin  are  under  | 
orders  to  reuort  to  this  school  not  later  than  jj, 
September  19,  1937,  for  duty  as  students  in  | 
the  Coimuni  cat  ions  course,  v/hile  1st  Lieut.  | 

John  C.  Kilborn,  of  Randolph  Field,  is  to  re-  | 
port  for  duty  as  student  in  the  Arrairent  courqM 
The  orders  assigning  1st  Lieut.  J’ohn  C. 

Horton,  of  Randolph  Field,  for  duty  as  student 
in  the  Armament  course  at  the  Air  Corps  Tech- 
nical School  have  been  revoked. 
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TKAIi^Ii\!’G  yjESTIOiUMAlKS 


i) 


HE  Base  Intelligence  Officer^ 
Selfridge  Fields  kich. 3 submit- 
ted copy  £f  a "Training  i^es- 
/ tiomiaire"  covering  a written 


examination  recently  conducted 
by  each  flight  commander  of  the 
First  Pursuit  Group.  He  states 
that  it  is  planned  by  the ^ Group 
Csmmander  to  give  similar  examinations 
to  all  pilBts'”semi~aiinually  as  a_me^s 
of  furthering  the  efficiency  of  individu- 
al pilots.  The  scspe  of  this  exaiuinatiai 
waSj  substantially,  as  follows.  Some  of 
the  questions,  being  of  a somewhat  con- 
fidential nature,  are  here  omitted. 

1.  Ihe  duties  of  S-1,  S-3,  S~4,  and 
the  Engineer  Officer. 

2.  Show  by  diagram,  with  approximate 
distances  specified,  of  normal  flight 
formation  and  scuadron  normal  formation. 

3.  Definition 'of  Pursuit  Aviation. 

4.  Procedure  of  Flights  A and  B in  ini- 
tial phase  of  scuadron  attack  on  9 Bom- 
bardment planes  formed  In  defensive  for- 
mation. 

■ 5.  Explanation  of  meaning  of  terms 
: "Headiness,"  "Alert**  and  " Stations. " 

' 6,  Significance  of  the  signals  Fishtail 
or  Yaw*  series  of  small  dives  or  zooms; 
rock  wings;  leader  dips  vi/ing  to  right 
when  in  an  echelon  of  individual  planes 
to  the  right;  leader  dips  wing  to  the 
left. 

7.  hame  two  Class  I and  Glass  II  sup- 
iplies,  and  v/hat  are  Class  IV  A and  Class 
^V  E supplies? 

8.  Procedure  of  pilot  in  event  of  forc- 
ed landing  across  border. 

9.  How  often  do  pilots  take  blind  fly- 
ing test. 

10.  I'v’hat  are  pualifying  scores  in  Pur- 
suit Gunnery  for  Expert  Aerial  Gunner; 

1st  Class  and  2nd  Class  Aerial _Giuiner? 

11.  With  altitude  of  ceiling  2,000  feet 
and  plane  is  just  on  top  of  the  overcast 
at  6,000  feet,  give  procedure  to  bring 
it  do¥m  through  the  overcast  and  land  on  iplan  be  changed  with  and  without  a^radio 


18.  How  much  time  was  spent  with  main- 
tenance crew  during  the  last  40-hour  in- 
spection? 

24.  In  a gas  attack,  v.hy  is  it  so  im- 
portant to  have  overhead  cover  of  some 
I:  ind? 

25.  Avimunition  carried  in  P-2S  air- 
pl8.ne  and  how  umuy  quarts  of  oil  in  tank. 

26.  vVnat  altitude  ^'is  used  as  a basis 
for  aircraft  reporting  their  altitude^ 

27  . At  what  altitudes  will  aircraft 
fly  on  a true  course  from  0 degrees  to 
180  degrees,  but  not  to  include  180  de- 
grees? From  180  degrees,  but  not  to  in- 
clude 360  degrees? 

23.  Aircraft  flying  along  and  parallel 
to  a designated  civil  airway  shall  fly 
?/here  T^ith  respect  to  the  "on  course" 
signal? 

29.  Inbound  planes  shall  fly  where  with 
respect  to  the  radio  ranges  of  a landing 
field? 

30.  Outbound  planes  shall  fly  where 
?/ith  respect  to  the  radio  ranges  of  a 
landing  field? 

31.  At  vdiat  altitude  shall  aircraft  fly 
when  crossing  an  airway  and  at  v/hat  an£  le 
shall  it  be  crossed? 

32.  what  are  the  necessar3r  radio  con- 
tacts for  approaching  and  departing  from 
a landing  field  that  has  a control  sta- 
tion? 

33.  ''ilhal  are  the  restrictions  for  ap- 
proaching airports,  with  considerable''' 
traffic,  without  having  radio  (two  vie^r] 
in  the  ship? 

34.  iviay  aircraft  be  flown  below  2,000 
feet  in  good  weather  for  contact  flyins? 

35.  In  flight,  where  could  one  find 
the  frecuency  and  call  letter  for  any 
station  on  tne  airways? 

36.  li^lain  tne  difference  between  a. 
hooded  instrument  flight  and  an  inten- 
tional instroment  flight  and  what  are 
their  restrictions. 

37.  After  departure,  how  may  a flight 

I £3  -O  1^  ^ Qv^r-r/-s^  as ^ 


a completely  ecuipped  airdrome. 

12.  iMame  duties  of  the  Sauadron  S“2. 

13.  As  specified  in  TE  190-10,  Conven- 

tional Signs,  the  basic  symbol  for  a 
troop  unit  is  i \.  Ho?/  v/ould  you  indi- 

cate that  the  unit  is  Air  Corps  - an  Air 
Corps  squadron  ~ a Group  - a Wing  - an 
Antiaircraft  Battalion? 

15.  In  preparing  for  an  inspection  of 
airplanes  preceding  a review,  vhat  Is 
the  interval  between. airplanes  and  what 
may  be  the  interval  between  flights  and 
squadrons.  Vhere  is  the  parachute  dis- 
played on  P-26  airplane.  Vhere  do  the 
maintenance  and  combat  crews  take  post? 

16.  ;Vhat  were  some  of  the  discrepancies 
noted  in  last  40-liour  inspection  of  the 
airplane  to  which  you  are  assigned  as 

■ the  combat  cre¥/? 

#17.  Approximately  how  many  hours  before 
the  next  20-hour  check  is  to  be  made  cf 
the  airplane  to  which  you  are  assigned 
as  the  combat  crew? 


in  the  airplane? 

I 38.  During  a mass,  flight,  how  many  a.ir- 
i planes  should  have  their  transmitters  set 
j on  3105  kilocycles? 

39.  Vihat  is  the  frequency  for  air- 
planes going  on  individual  cross-countr^/ 
flights? 

40.  M&j  intentional  instrument  flights 
be  made  along  civil  airways? 

41.  that  are  emergency  altitudes,  and 
by  whom  are  they  used? 

4<5^.  qliat  is  tne  average  maximum  range 
of  the  SCH.-133  radio  transmitter? 

43.  Under  what  conditions  are  the  fol- 
lowing maneuvers  permitted  on  a sinr-le- 
place  Pursuit  airplane  - inverted  ffight- 
nornial  spin  - inverted  spin. 

44.  Vtiat  item  of  pilot's  equipment  nmst 
be  carried  during  night  flying  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pilot's  normal  eQuipinent? 

45.  What  is  the  significance  of  the 
white  traffic  control  light,  A.  C.  t^rpe 
B-IA,  to  the  pilot  taxying  on  airdrome? 
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duty  as  Air  Officer  of  the  6th  Corps 
Area.  He  returned  to  Brooks  field  on 
October  IS,  1935,  since  which  time  he^ 
has  commanded  the  post  and  t.he  Icth  Ob- 
servation G-roup. 

Colonel  iviiller  received  his  promotion 
to  1st  Lieutenant,  July  1,  1916;  to 
Captain,  July  , 191?;  to  ivia.jor,  march 

17^  Lieut.  Colonel,  ioovem- 

ber  1,  1935,  Ee  held  the  temporary 
rahlo  of  major  of  Cavalry,  August  8, 

1918,  to  karch  15,  1930;  and  that  of 
Lieut.  Colonel,  June  18  to  October  15, 
1935;  October  29,  1935,  to  i';o.vember  1, 
1936.  He  holds  the  flying  raDings' of 
Airplane  Pilot  ana  Airplane  Observer, and 
is  Oil  the  General  Stafi'  Cox'ps  eligible 
list. 

oOo- — 

LIEUT.  COLOnEL  HUBEHT  R.  BARRiOM  ^ 

Lieut.  Colonel  Hubert  R.  Harmon,  Air 
Corps,  now  on  duty  as  Conuflanding  Officer 
of  the  19th  Bombardment  Group,  GHQ,  Air 
Force,  .larch  Field,  Cadif.,  was  born  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  April  3j  1892.  iifter  at- 
tending the  Polytechnic  Preparatory 
School  in  Brooklyn,  , for  two  j’ears, 

he  was  appoixited  to  the  U.3.  i,.ilitary  g 
Ac ademy , " J e s t P o int , n ._ Y.  , from  ■vh, ich  he 
graduated  June  12,  1915,  vdiereupon  he 
was  commissioned  a Second  Lieutenant, 
Coast  Artillery  Corps.  He  served  at 
"F^art  iv.onroe,  7a.  ,_  from  Septemiber  12  to 
hovember  30,  1915;  at  Fort  Andrews,i;;iass,  , 
to  may  4,  1916;  e,t  Plattsburg,  n.Y.  , as 
Adjutant  of  carup  for  hegular  troops  and 
Assistant  Adjutant,  Business  men’s  Train- 
in^  Camp,  ...ay  6 to  October  8,  1916;  and 
again  at  Fort  Andrev/s,  mass.  , to  i.ovem- 
ber  24,  1916. 

Attached  to  the  Aviation  Section,  Sig- 
nal Corps,  he  was  a student  at  tlie_  Sig- 
nal Corps  Aviation  School  a.t  San  Liego, 
Calif.,  from  Lccember  8,  1916,  to  may 
2 0,  19i?.  Ee  was  rated  Junior  military 
Aviator  to  date  from  Jane  21,  1917. 

Transferred  to  Fort  Sam  Eoaston, Texas , 
Colonel  Ua.rmon  Vi/as  recorder  of  the  Avia- 
tion Examining  Board  at  that  post  and 
Assistant  Air  Officer,  Southern  Lepart- 
ment,  to  September  Ic^,  1917,  From  Sept- 
ember 13  to  25,  1917,  he  was  stationed 
at  hell]/  Field,  Texas,  v/here  he  organiz- 
ed and  served  as  Commandant  of  the 
Ground  Officers'  Training  School.  From 
September  26,  19 17^  to  January  3,19182 
he  was  on  duty  as  Lepartment  Aeronautic- 
al Officer^  Southern  Department,  follov/- 
ing  which  he  v/as  assigned  as  Engineer 
Officer  of  Eelly  field  no.  2,  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  On  Larch  4,  1918,  he 
was  transferred  to  Taliaferro  Field  no. 

2,  Fort  Jorth,  Texas,  as  Executive  Offi- 
cer, 

from  April  1 to  September  3,  1913, Col. 
Harmon  was  Officer  in  Charge  of  Flying 
at  Barron  Field,  Evera.an,  Texas.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  duty  overseas  and,  fol-  j 
lowing  the  completion  of  advanced  train- i 


ing  in  Pursuit  Aviation  at  the  Third 
Aviation  Instiuction  Center Issoudun, 
France,  he  was,  on  January  o,  1919,  as- 
to  duty  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 


signed 


Army  Air  Service  Commander,  3rd  Army, 


Coblenz,  Germ 


ny,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  iuitil  September  23,  1919.  From 
September  26,  l9l9,  to  October  18,1920, 
he'*' WPS  on  duty  as  Aviation  Officer,  U.S. 
Liquhiation  ivm.ssica,  Provisional  District 
of  Great  Britain,  London,  England. 

Ae turning  to  the  United  States,  he  was, 
on  October  30,  1920,  assigned  to  duty  as 
Assistant  Executive,  Office  of  the  Chief 
ol'  Air  Service,  Washington,  D.C.,  serving 
in  that  .capacity  -until  June  30,  1924, 

From  Octob’er  c.6,  19<c.l,  he  performed  addi- 
tional duty  as  Junior  Aide  at  the  '.Tn'  se 
House,  and  as'  a member  of  various  boards. 


From  Jxil, 

Harmon  was 
E.C.,  follov/ing 
to  LiCCook  Fiela, 
as  student  at  the 
School.  Upon  his 
returned 


1 to  Au  ust 
stationed  at 


14, 


Bolling 


Yvliich  he  was 


1924,  Col. 
Field, 
transferred 


Dayton. 


Ohio,  for  do' 


193 o,  he 
the 


Air  Service  Eng  in  ee/;  mg 
graduation,  August  lu, 
to  duty  in  the  Office 


the  Informatioi 


01  tile  Chief  of  'che  Air  Service,  se^-ving 
as  Assistant  Chief  of  * 

Division  to  iviarch  10, 
of  that  division  until 
During,  his  service  in 


1926,  and  as  Chief 


F so  ruary  2 2 , 19  2? 


©shington.,  he  also 


as  '.Elite  Eouj 


performed  additional  dut.' 

Aide. 

From  march  5,  1927,  to  may  22,  1929, 
Colonel  Harmon  was  on  duty  as  Assistant 
military  Attache  for  Aviation  at  the 
American  Embassy,  London,  England.  He 
was  then  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tactics,  United  States  Lilitary 
Academy,  w.est  Eoint,  m.Y.  In  August,  19 
1932,  he  was  transferred  to  iviaxivell  Field 
Ale,.  , for  duty  as  student  at  the  Air 
Corps  Tactical  School.  Following  his 
graduation  from 
and  from  the  Comniand  and 
School,  Fort  Le;  venvvorth 


this  School  in  June, 1933, 


1935,  he  was 


assigned 


Generi,! 

E?,ncis. 


Staff 
in  ■Ji-’iie 


to  stat.ion  at 


Larch  Field,  Hiverside,  Calif, ^ where  he 
v/as  on  duty  as  Executive  and  Operations 
Officer  of  the  First  Wing,  GEO,' Air  Foice 
■until  August  17,  1936.  He  was  then  as- 
signed to  his^  present  position  as  Command- 
er of  the  19th  Eomberdment  Group. 

Colonel  Harmon  v.^as  promoted  uo  1st 
Eieutenant,  July  1,  1916;  to  Captain,  may 
15,  1917;  to  major,  February  14  1925; 

and_to  Lieu-c.  Colonel,  October  1,  1936, 
During  the  War  he  held,  the  temporary  raiik: 


i 


of  major,  and  from  August  13,  ‘1935,  to 


■c  emporary 


October  ij  1936  he  held  the' 
rank  of  nieut.  Colonel.  He  ho.l.ds  the' 

rabiixgs  of  Airplane  Pirct  and  Air- 


f lyin^. 


plane  Ooserver 


^ and  is  on  the  General 
orps  eli,,ible  list. 

' oOo 


Under  Special  Orders  of  the  War  Depart-^ 
ment,  recently  issued.  Colonel  Albert  D.  % 
Sneed,  Air  Corps,  will  proceed  to  Laxwell 
i'Ueld,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  for  duty  upoxi  the 
completion  of  his  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Philippines. 
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46.  j/liat  is  the  miniiirara  altitude  at 
which  military  aircraft  may  fly  over  the 
White  House  in  uhshington? 

47.  You  are  "nd  Lt.  1 on  a cross- 
country flight  to  Hoston,  Captaiii  B, 
command  in, ^ the  Air  Corps  Detachment, 
wants  to  ta'ce  your  airplane  for  a short 
local  flight.  What  are  your  rights  in 
the  matter? 

48.  In  ao'olying  for  an  extended  cross- 
country flight,  what  two  principles 
should  guide  the  pilot  in  his  choice  of 
routes  and  airdromes  for  overnight  stops'^ 

49.  What  is  the  prescrihed  method  to 
change  from  one  source  of  fuel  supply  to 
another  while  in  flight? 

50.  How  can  the  proper  setting  of  the 
fuel  coch  he  determined? 

51.  V/hat  two  precautions  must  he  ob- 
served when  using  flaps  for  landing? 

52.  What  precaution  must  he  observed 
when  retracting  flaps  iimnedlately  after 
take-off  or  when  near  stalling  speeds? 

53.  that  are  the  indications  of  ice 
formation  in  tne  carburetors? 

54.  Under  what  conditions  is  ice  most 
lihely  to  form  in  induction  systems  of 
engines? 

55.  that  lorecaution  should  he  talsen  to 
prevent  ice  formation  in  carburetors 
when  flying  under  icing  conditions? 

56.  What  metliod  may  he  used  as  a last 
resort  to  clear  the  ice  from  a carbure- 
tor? 

57.  vihat  is  the  proper  use  of  the  ' 
throttle  Then  starting,  an  engine? 

o8.  .'hat  is  the  proper  method  of  using 
the  mixture  control  to  conserve  fuel  or 
to  obtain  maximum  power  at  altitudes?. 

59.  Vhat  may  result  from  using  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  mixture  control  in  the 
operation  of  air-cooled  engines? 

60.  Ihat  five  steps  must  he  taloen  in 
stopping  an  aircraft  engine? 

61.  .'hat  metliod  should  he  used  in 
stopping  a fuel  injector  engine? 

62.  Why  must  the  manifold  pressure  he 
reduced  or  the  BPk  decreased  when  check- 
ing magnetos? 

63.  Vhat  degree  of  accuracy  can  he  ex- 
pected with  the  type  C5  (Kollsman  Sensi- 
tive) altimeter? 

64.  How  is  pressure  altitude  obtained 
from  a station  altimeter? 

65.  'What  is  pressure  altitude  varia- 
t ion? 

66.  What  precautions  must  he  taken 
when  using  below  specification  fuel,  ob- 
tained for  eiTiergency  use? 

67.  What  action  should  he  taken  at 
earliest  o'pportunity  after  use  of  lower 
than  Air  Corps  Specification  fuel? 

68.  iiTnat  conditions  of  oil  temperature 
and  pressure  must  he  obtained  'before  full 
throttle  operation? 

69.  Vhat  are  the  minimimi  altitude  and 
maximum  airspeed  at  vhich  it  is  consider- 
ed safe  to  release  .the  ivi8  parachute  flare? 

70.  Vhat  is  the  approximate  area  ef- 


BLIGIBLBS  HOh  w.O.  APPOI.^TiviShT 

The  Adjutant  &eheral*s  Office,  War  De- 
partment, published  a painphlet  showing. , 
as  of  iviarch  1,  1937,  the  names  of  noncom.- 
missioned  officers  who  recently  passed 
the  exaniinaticn  for  appointment  as 
V/arrant  Officer  of  the  Army,  these  names 
being  placed,  on  the  eligible  list  in  or- 


der of  length  of  service  in 
vacancies  in  the 


the  Array, 
grade  will 


frcmi  which 
he  filled. 

Of  the  740  names  of  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers on  the  eligible  list,  114  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  Air  Corps  - slightly 
over  lo  pel  cent  uf  the  total  number  of 
eligihles.  Since  the  publication,  of 
this  eligible  list,  a total  of  57  noncer - 
missioned  officers  rece.ii  d appointment 
to  the  grade  of  Warrant  Officer,  induct- 
ing six  from  the  Army  Air  Corps.  Conse- 
Quen.tly,  the  noncomi'nissioned  officer  who 
w'as  .:',o.  '63  Oil  the  list  is  now  xmo.  1 
thereon. 

The  first  Air  Corps  noncommissioned  of- 
ficer ncv.  c.n  the  eligible  list  is  Master 
Sergeani  diaries  Budoff,  who  v/as  origin- 
ally ivo.  'h  and  who  is  now  no.  10. 

The  Air  corps  noncemiaissioned  officers 
on  this  list, 


tion  thereon, 


together  v/ith 
appear  below. 


oheir  posi- 
as  follows: 


festively  lighted  by 
leased  betv/een  1,000 


an  iV8  flare  v/hen 
and  3,000  feet? 


re- 
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i\)  0 . 

i\inme 

77 

Master  Sgt. 

Charles  Budoff 

35 

master  Sgt. 

Charles  Maylon 

lOh 

iv.aster  Sgt. 

ivico  G-.  Loupes 

103 

Technical  Sg 

t.  Hichard  Aogers 

141 

Technical  Sr 

t.  uuben  St.  John 

145 

Technical  Sg 

t.  Edcil  C.  v..ax’.7ell 

169 

Master  Sgt. 

Harvey  ?h  Hewitt 

18h 

Master  Sgt. 

Charles  C.  Leiby 

183 

iv.aster  Sgt. 

Murton  A.  morrill 

190 

Technical  Sg 

t.  william  J.  Hiley 

198 

Master  Sgt. 

Gervsis  J.  Garner 

205 

Master  Sgt- 

Harry  V/ilson 

213 

iv.aster  Sgt. 

Walter  Joliannsen 

217 

Master  Sgt. 

James  D.  m eh  eg  an 

219 

Staff  Sgt. 

Jacob  S.  Broi./n 

223 

Master  Sgt. 

Carlton  P.  S.'nitli 

235 

iwaster  Sgt. 

Tiioraas  J , Kelly 

239 

Master  S^t. 

Clarence  Hayrnes 

247 

Staff  S^t. 

Antliony  Groves 

c6U 

iViS.^S'fc  61'  , 

vVillitim  II.  Polz 

o71 

Master  Sgt. 

Stew'-rt  C.  Smink 

c75 

Technical 

:t.  I lie  M.  Johnson 

232 

has ter  Sgt. 

Lobe  ■;  .i  . Travis 

284 

Master  Sgt, 

Chester  P.  Colby 

285 

Master  Sgt. 

Ployd  3.  Eaney 

k 8d 

haster  Sgt, 

01 in  Brown 

293 

Technic  0,1  Sg 

;t.  Clyde  W.  Doyell 

302 

. iv.aster  Sgt. 

David  T.  Murphy 

316 

Master  Sgt, 

John  w.  Prazer 

319 

Staff  Sgt. 

Paul  D.  Bennett 

342 

Master  Sgt. 

Alvan  Hill go re 

343 

Staff  Sgt. 

Chaunc  ey  L . iud  e r s on 

3d7 

Master  Sgt- 

Joe  M.  Cates 

353 

iVi3.  S 0 6 1'  t • 

SauTuel  J,  Davis 

359 

Technical 

t.  William  V.  Apple 

361 

Mash 8 f Sgtf 

Arvln  S7  mil Ter 

363 

Technical  Sgt 

. Wallace  H.'vVilliams 

366 

Technical  Sgt 

. Thomas  L.  Willison 

369 

Master  Sgt. 

Bernard  Wallace 
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iMO. 

370 

371 
375 
382 
386 
404 
413 
425 

431 

432 

433 
438 
440 
444 
457 

460 

461 

462 
469 

475 

476 
481 
491 

493 

494 

495 

496 
506 
508 
511 
523 
525 
533 
535 
537 

539 

540 
543 

545 

546 

555 

556 
559 
564 

572 

573 
589 
593 
596 
600 
601 
609 
614 

619 

620 
626 
628 
635 
652 
662 
665 
667 
678 
681 
688 
691 
717 
721 
740 


Sgt. 


Sg  t. 


Sergeant 


Teclinical 

iv.aster 
first  Sergeant 
Technical  Sgt 
Staff 

i.'.aster  Sgt 
Staff  Sergeant 
Staff  Sergeant 
Staff  Sergeant 
first  Sergeant 
Staff  Sergeant 
Staff  Sergeant 
first  Sergeant 
Staff  Sergeant 
first  Sergeant 


itn.ssell  C.  Feckham 
i3oyd  D.  Ert?i/ine 
Steve  Stanowich 
John  B.  Von  Suw 
Smraett  A.  koBley 
Ronald  m.  Shore 
fred  C.  Brockhausen 
<j  ohn  H . kacK  eii  z i e 
William  P.  kc^^illan 
RoBeit  killer 
Lemael  T.  Payne 
floy  L.  Ashley 
William  L.  Jones 
David  L.  fredenburg 
C.  D.  Gut tend erg er 
Cha  s . C . Gunn ingh am 


Sergeant 

Technical  Sgt.  Virgil  fc.oore 
Staff  Sergeant  Albert  G.  Gerlach 
Staff  Sergeant  Oliver  f.  king 
Sergeant  kelson  f.  Morgan 
Technical  Sgt.  A.rtie  L.  Revert 
Technical  Bgt.  'Albert  E.  freathy 
Staff  Sergeant  Albert  C.  Bergis 
Ec.rl  B.  Redifer 
Julius  A.  Eolb 
Raymond  A. Stcckwell 
Albert  V.  Kanig 
Henry  W.  Spiller 
Harry  A._Tunks 
W'illiam  Ji.  Pope 
Charles  S.  Segelbaum 
Leslie  k.  Kingsley 
Sergeant  Harry  J.  Pitre 


Sg  t , 
Sgt, 


Technical  Sgt, 
Master 
Master 
Master  Sgt 
Staff  Sergeant 
Staff  Sergeant 
Technical  Sgt , 
Staff  Sergeant 
Sergeant 


Staff 

Staff 

'Staff 


Sergeant  Joseph  Montgomery 


Sgt. 
Sg  t . 


•Technical  Sgt. 
.Staff  Sergeant 
-Staff  Sergeant 
Technical  Sgt. 
■-Technical  Sgt; 
■Staff  Sergeant 
Technical 
Technical 
Staff  Sergeant 
1st  Sergeant 
Staff  Sergeant 
Staff  Sergeant 
Staff  Sergeant 
Staff  Sergeant 
Technical  Sgt. 
Staff  Sei'geant 
Staff  Sergeant 
First  Sergeant 
Corooral 
Technical  Sgt. 
Staff  Sergeant 
Staff  Ser^^eant 


Hugh  J.  karth 
George  n.  Boston 
Sidney  k.  Rahn 
Paul  Grossman 
william  D.  Croy 
Clyde  C,  Liming 
Henry  H.  Gray 
Leo  I.  Herman 
ivianuel  J.  novak 
Leo  1/V.  Axford 
Raymond  k.  Bishop_ 


Jos  eph  B 
Aim  on  S 
George  H. 
F rank  J . 
Maurice  k 
Geyser  W, 


Greswick 
Farrar 
Goodrich 
Sieb enaler 
Beach 
Pulliam 


nichard  W.  Hahn 
Rudolph  Le snick 
Albert  G.  Hewitt 
Jos  eph  Liich  e an  e 
i.a.lph  Colby 
Benjamin  Harrison 
Joseph  R.  Grey 
Leonard  Gil  sen 
Samson  Smith 
Robert  n.  Proudfoot 
Theodore  C.  Totman 
Thomas  E.  Arnold 
Sergeant  Francis  Ledoux 
Sergeant  milt  on  K.  Hawkins 
Frank  Bobeilski 
Edgar  k.  Hillman 
Arthur  Hanson 
James  C. Richard son 


Staff  Sergeant 
Technical  Sgt. 
Staff  Sergeant 
Staff  Sergeant 
Staff  Sergeant 
Technical  Sgt. 
Staff  Sergeant 
Staff  - 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
Staff 


Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Sergeant 


AERIAL  GUm^ERY  DOESN'T  WORRY  FISHER1>IExm' 

Gunnery  over  the  ocean)  Blue  and 
white  wa-ves  breaiiing  over  the  shoals  and 
rocks  of  a rugged  coast  - and  oveiiiead  a 
plane  witn  a sleeve  target  drones  by 
v/hile  another  pla.ne  overtakes  it  from 
'che  rear.  For' an  instant  the  peace  and 
profiahc  oaiettide  is  shattered  by  the 
cold  chad  ter iiij,  of  a madiine  gun.  But 
the  fishermen  in  their  tiny  boats  along 
the  shore  pay  little  heed  - for  ' tis  an 
every  da.y  occurrence  for  them.  They  did 
take  notice  at  first,  and  the  boats  would 
’’up- anchor"  and  scamper  away;  but  .as  the 
planes  continued  to  fly  back  and  forth 
between  two  fixed  points,  the  plo.nes  be- 
came a part  of  the  expected  order  of 
things. 

In  the  31st  Bombardment  Souadron, 
Hamilton  Field,  Calif.,  "Safety  and 
Caution"  have  ever  been  the  watchwords. 
One  of  the  first  rules  ^hserved  is  neveu 
to  go  to  sea  ?/ithout  having  each  member 
of  the  crew  wearing  a life-vest  under 
his  paracnute  and  a pneumatic  life  raft 
in  the  belly  of  'the  ship.  A second  rule 
is  to  alvvays  s'hoot  out  to  sea,  and  with 
a constant  watch  for  boats  in  the  direc- 
tion of  fire.  A third  rule  that  the 
Squadron  observes  is  that  cross-under 
j courses  be  made  only  with  the  plane  in 
I level  flight  and  not  in  a banking  t-urn. 
i It  has  been  found  that  even  the  best 
I pilots  sometimes  gain  and  lose  altitude 
in  banks.  An  unco.nscious  gain  in  alti- 
' tude  while  crossing  under  the  steel  tow 
I line  is  apparen'Oly  unhealthy  - hence  the 
I rule  for  the  fixed  angle  intersection  of 
courses. 

In  an  effort  to  maintain  the  GHQ,  Train- 
ing Schedule  with  the  three  airplanes 
available  to  this  Squadron,  the  engineer- 
ing section  has  .ioept  these  ships  in  com- 
mission for  flying  every  day.  This  has 
meant  hard  and  efficient  work.  Inspec- 
tions have  been  "pulled"  after  dark  and 
repairs  made  late  in  the  night  in  order 
that  when  eight  o'clock  the  following 
morning  rolls  around  the  ships  would'^be 
I ready  to  talce  to  the  air. 
j oOo 

SHIFTS  IN  AIR  VEL-O'^ . COIMHIDERS 

Colonel  La^rrence  S.  Churchill  (Lieut.  Col.), 
Air  Corps,  comnpnding  the  'dletown  Air  Depot, 
Liiddletowii,  Pa.,  is  under  to  proceed  to 

Langley  Field,  Va..  , for  duty.  Colonel  Jaco'b 
W.  S.  Wuest,  who  ha,s  "been  in  corrmsnd  of  the 
Fockwell  Air  Depot,  Ctucnado,  Calif. , is  under 
orders  to  proceed  to  iviiddletovm.  Pa.  , to  as- 
sume conirand  of  the  Air  Depot.  Lieut.  Colonel 
Harold  A.  Strauss,  who  for  a ntmiber  of  years 
has  "been  Chief  of  the  Procurement  Section  of 
the  Air  Corps  thteriel  Di-vision,  Wright  Field, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  succeeds  Colonel  Wuest  as  Com- 
nsnding  Officer  of  the  Rockwell  Air  Depot. 

These  changes  go  into  effect  this  summer. 
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THE  SOLDIER  THE  ARi^xY 


i^W'OLOi'jEL  Henry  B.  ClaL^ett,  Air 
Corps,  Commanding  Officer  of 
Self  ridge  Field,  ivl.  Clemens, 

Ji  mien.  , recently  addressed  aLout 
150  recruits  of  less  than  one 
year'.s  service,  who  had  gathered 
in  the  Post  Theatre.  He  dwelt  on  the 
various  phases  of  the  life  of  a soldier, 
starting' from  the  entrance  into  the  ser- 
vice, the  period  of  transition  Between 
that  of  a civilian  and  a soldier  in 
which  the  former  Becomes  acclimated  to 
the  life  of  a soldier,  the  advantages 
of  the  Ai-my  to  the  individual,  the  edu- 
cation he  can  receive  which  will  Benefit 
him  in  his  career  as  a soldier  or  as  a 
civilian  after  his  enlistment  has  ex- 
pired, the  advaiitages  the  Army  offers^ 
as  a career,  the  necessity  of  discipline, 
and  the  services  they  render  to  their 
country,  to  their  family,  and  to  them- 
selves. 

Colonel  Cla.gett  emphasized  the  elabo- 
rate school  system  of  Selfridge  Field, 
whereby  the  young  soldier  could  elect 
to  pursue  a definite  training.  There 
are  many  vocations  offered  in  the  school 
system  of  Self ridge  Field,  none  of  which 
are  different  than  those  pursued  in 
civil  life.  Should  the  soldier  pursue 
any  one-  of  these  courses  in  a conscien- 
tious and  thorough  maimer,  he  would  Be  ■ 
qualified,  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  enlistment, _ to  step  out  into 
civil  life  v/ith  a journeyman  rating  in 
such  vocation  and  take  his  place  amongst 
the  Best  mechanics  of  his  kind. 

Emphasizing  the  military  training 
given  to  the  soldier,  Colonel  Clagett 
stressed  the  point  where  a man  schooled 
in  the  art  of  discipline  and  soldierly 
attributes  was  assured  of  Becoming  a 
success  in  the  Army  or  in  civil  life. 

^Having  learned  the  principles  of  dis- 
cipline, the  soldier,  upon  expiration 
of  his  term  of  enlistment,  can  step 
out  into  civil  life  and  take  his  place 
in  society  as  a trustworthy  and  honest 
citizen. 

Colonel  Clagett  also  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  the  soldier's  conduct,  par- 
ticularly vHien  in  the 'presence  of 
civilians  and  away  from  the  military 
reservation,  so  that  nothing  But  the 
finest  credit  could  Be  reflected  upon 
the ^ service. 

, His  address  was  most  interesting, , as 
evinced  By  the  attention  and  enthusiasm 
given  to  him  By  his  audience. 

Colonel  Clagett  is  a soldier  of  over 
36  years'  service,  and  h.is  remiarks  were 
Based  upon  these  years  of  experience.  He 
has  alv/ays  evinced  a great  deal  of  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers  of 
his  command,  and  particularly  looked  out 
for  the  Welfare  of  the. young  soldier  or 
recruit.  He  has  made  himself  available 
to  these  young • qoldiers  for  advice  or 


any  instructions  that  they  might  seek, 
and  has  instilled  into  his  officers  and 
older  soldiers  this  same  spirit  of  friend- 
liness towards  the  young  man  just  enter- 
ing on  a military  career. 

___o0o 

VISIT  TO  SELFnlDGE  FIELD  BY  SCT-DOL 

, AVI  AT  10  iM  CLUB. 

I 

I iv.r,  Paul  3.  Hartman  of  the  Department 
of  Industrial  Arts  of  the  DevilBiss  High 
School,  Toledo,  Ohio,  received  a letter 
from  Army  Air  Corps  officials  at  Self- 
j ridge  Field,  At*  Clemens,  iviich.  , stating 
! that  they  would  Be  very  happy  to  have 
I the  students  of  that  school  as  their 
guests  on  an  inspection  tour  of  the  Air 
Base.  Accordin,_ly,  the  Aviation  Club 
of  the  DevilBiss  High  School  announced 
plans  for  a pilgrimage  to  Selfridge  Field 
on  march  30th. 

It  was  arrai.ged  for  pilots  of  the  Reg- 
ular Army  Air  Corps  units  to  act  as 
guides  for  members  of  the  club  during 
their  tour  through  various  machine  shops, 
maintenance,  repair  and  assembly  hangars, 
and  v/hile  inspecting  and  observing  the 
actual  training  of  the  fi,_,hting  airplanes 
and  their  crews  of  the  famous  First 
Pursuit  Group, 

The  -units  at  Self  ridge  Field  have  pro- 
Bebly  more  historical  interest  for  the 
visitor  than  a.ny  other  such  group  in  the 
I country.'  All  the  souadrons  at  Selfridge 
participated  in  Battles  of  tlie  vVorld  Uar 
in  FraiiCe.  Almost  every  famous  Anerican 
"Ace"  served  as  a me-mber  of  this  Group 
in  the  '.Vorld  '■iie.r  days,  among  them  Being 
Captain  Eddie  nickenbackery  Lajor  RaQ-ql 
Lufbery;  Fraiik;  Luke,  the  "Balloon 
Buster;"  Reed  Landis,  son  of  the  well 
known  Judge  Henesaw  i.ountain  Landis; 
jUilBur  7.hite;  ms.jor  Fraii':  C'D.  Hunter, 
and  many  others. 

Famous. ■mementos  of  the  ’Jorld  Jar  days 
are  still  exhibited  and  highly  prized  By 
I the  present  personnel  of  the  First  Pur- 
jsuit  Group. 

Self ridge  Field  is  also  the  scene  of 
tile  Amyl's  famous  annual  mitchel  Trophy 
Race,  which  is  open  only  to  pilots  of 
the  First  Pursuit  Group  and  which  has 
attained  greek  fame  not  only  as  the 
j oldest  established  air  race  in  the  world 
But  also  as  'che  safest,  since  even  though 
these  races  are  flown  with  military' 
f inditing  aircraft  not  a sinmle  partici- 
pant has  -ever  Been  injured  since  this, 
contest  for  the  John  L.  mitchell  Trophy 
was  inaugurated  in  1912. 

oOo 

Colonel  Arthur  G.  Fisher,  until  recent- 
ly Commandant  of  the  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School,  maxwell  Field,  Ala.,  ass-uirted  com- 
mand of  Scott  Field,  111.,  on  karch  22nd. 
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First  Lieutenant  Carlyle  tV.  Phillips 3 
Air  Corps,  lost  his  life  in  an  airplane 
accident  at  Greenville,  Ala. , March  16, 
1937.  Born  April  c2,  1908,  in  kissourij 
he  graduated  from  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Lest  Point,  i\i.Y.  , in  June, 
1933.  and  was  commissioned  a second 
lieutenant  of  Field  Artillery.  Assigned 
to  the  Air  Corps  for  flying  training,  he 
graduated  from  the  Primary  Flying  School, 
Randolph  Field,  Texas,  June  30,  1934, and 
from  the  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  October  13,  1934,  and  was 
rated  as  Airplane  Pilot  and  Airplane  Ob- 
server as  of  that  date.  He  specialized 
in  Observation  Aviation. 

Lieut.  Phillips'  first  duty  assignment 
as  an  Air  Corps  officer  was  at  Luke 
Field,  T.H.  , with  the  50th  Observation 
Squadron,  and  performed  successively  the 
functions  of  Cbiimunicatious  Officer,  As- 
distant  Engineer  Officer  and  Assistant 
Armament  Officer.  Upon  the  completion 
of  his  tour  of  foreign  service,  he  was 
ordered  to  Scott  Field,  111. , where  he 
arrived  last  O’anuary  and  was  assigned  to 
the  lath  Observation  Souadron. 

At  the  time  of  the  fatal  accident,  ...0 
Lieut.  Riillips  was  piloting  a C-24 
Transport  airplane  from  the  gunnerv  range 
at  Valparaiso,  Florida,  to  Scott  Field. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  , on  Army  Day.  The 
patriotic  bodies  of  Pittsburgh  are  as- 
sociated together  in  the  observance  of 
this  event. 

oOo 


IwSIGnIA  OF  THE  3HB  AIE  BASS  SqUADEOh 


Staff  Sergeant  Thomas  m.  Stall irigs, 
quartermaster  Corps,  who  v/as  stationed 
at  Scott  Field  for  the  past  five  years, 
died  of  natural  causes  on  March  14,  1937. 

Sergeaxit  Stallings,  a native  of  v .'..t. 
Carth^e,  T.enn.  , first  enlisted  in  the 
Army  in  1904,  serving  with  the  27th  In- 
fantry in  Cuba,  and  later  with  the  115th 
Coast  Artillerjr  at  Fort  Hancock,  n.J. 

Transf errin*:  to  the  quartermaster 
Corps  early  in  1918.  he  remained  at  Fort 
Hancock^  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
war. 


To  the  family  of  insignia  of  Sel fridge 
Field,  the  Indian,  the  Ov/1  and  the  Hawk, 
there  has  been  added  another.  It  is  the 
insignia  of  the  3rd  Air  Base  Squadron. 

This  newest  insignia  is  composed  of  a 
spherical  hornets*  nest  suspended  from  a 
tree  limb..  The  nes't  is  executed  in 
tones  of  gray,  so  applied  as  to  give  the 
picture  a third  dimension.  The  v/hole  is 
miounted  on  a circular  field  of  slate 
blue,  bounded  by  a thin  margin  of  gold. 
The  realistic  touch  is  further  e^ilianced 
by  the  addition  of  three  "yellow  jacket" 
wasps  clint  in;  to  the  opening  of  the 
nest. 

oOo — 


AEEIAL  GUxvx.SEY  PEACTICE  AT  CAviP  SKSEL 


The  17th  Pursuit  Squadron,  Self ridge 
Field,  Mich.  , spent  the  period  from  March 
15th  to  23rd,  inclusive,  in  gunnerj'-  prac- 
tice at  Camp  Skeel,  located  on  Lake  Van 
Etten  near  Oscoda,  which  is  approximately 
130  miles  north  of  Self  ridge  Field. 

Bad  weather  conditions  cut  down  the  ac 
tual  days  of  target  practice  to  six,  but 
the  same  bad  v/eather  gave  the  men,  an 


excellent  opportunity  to  test  the  new 
n-2  electric  gun  sigh1 


, followed  by  service  at  Fort  Bermine, 
Ga. ; Fort  Davis,  Canal  3one ; the  rresi- 
dio.  of  S.Uxx  Francisco,  Calif.  , and  finally! 
at  Scott  Field,  where  he  reported  in 
1931. 


At  the  age  of  55,  Sergeant  Stallings 
had  completed  more  than  28-i-  years  of 
faithful  service  in  the  Amiy,  and  was 
due  for  retirement  in  a short  time. 


— -0  JO 


— „ — — o-ts.  Some  very  good 

scores,  both  on  ground  targets  and  sleeves 
v;ere  turned  in.  Little  or  no  difficulty 
was  encountered  in  starting-  the  ships, 
even  though  the  temperature  fell  below 
zero  at  times. 

The  27th  Pursuit  Squadron  will  be  the 
next  organization  to  'be  ordered  to  Camp 
Skeel  for  gunnery  practice,  on  March 
30th.  Fourteen  airplanes  and  t.ne  follow- 
ing pilots  will  be  included  in  the  order: 

Lieuts.  Crabb  Kreider  Schrelq 

Barne  1 1 Ch  ennaul t 3 1 ey  er 

Theobald  Todd  quick 

Jarrell  Bennett 

Cadet  Helmick 

A week's  stay  is  frigidly  anticipated. 
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GExmEiiAL  brut  DEPAETS  foe  iW  STATIOr. 


An  aerial  review  by  the  3rd  wing  was 
, flown  on  the  morning  of  March  13th  in 
GEi‘1.  AEn'OLD  TO  SPEAE  AT  AEI'.iY  DAY  Dli'ihSE  honor  of  General  Gerald  C.  Brant,  com- 

! mandin.g  the  3rd  V/in^-,  who  was  departing 
for  Langley  Field,  va.  ^ to  assume  comiiiand 
of  the  end  Wing.  Previous  to  the  review. 
General  Brant  presented  the  Haniion  Effi- 
cieiicy  Trophy  to  the  90th- Attack  Squadrod| 
In  the  evening,  the  General  and  Mrs.  ^ 
Brant  were  guests  of  honpr,_at  a farewell 
party  at  the  Olficers*^  Club.  They  carry 
with  them  to  their  new  station  the  heart- 
iest wishes  of  the  entire  command. 
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Brigadier  General  Henry  H.  Arnold,  As-  ! 
sistant  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  has  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  President 
of  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania  of  the 
Eeserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  to  deliver  an  address  on 
the  occasion  of  the  axuiual  dinner  at 
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"JASaNCrTON  OFFICE  NOTES 


1 


Brigadier  General  Henry  E. 

Arnold,  Assistant  Cliief  of  th^.'j 
Air  Corps,  returned  March  I9tii'|r  I 
from  an  inspection  trip  to  \i\x4j2 
West  Coast.  Villiile  on  this  i i - 
trip  he  visited  the  aircraft  / / \ 
plants  of  the  Stearman  Air-  - 

craft  Co.  , V^ichita.,  Kansas; 
the  North  American  Aviation 
factory,  Los  Angeles, Calif. ; 
the  Northrop  Corooration, 

Inglewood,  Calif.  ; the  Con- 
solidated Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion, San  Diego,  Calif. ; the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co. , Santa 
Monica,  C.'alif.  ; the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp. , Burhahk, 

Calif. ; the  Vulta  Airplane 
Development  Corporation, 

Glendale,  C.alif.  , and  the 
Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  at  Seattle 
Wash.  He  also  inspected  the  new.fiDl' 
Air  Base  at  Sacramento,  Calif. 


Brigadier  General  Gerald  C.  Brant  presented 
the  Trophy  directly  to  Captain  William  N.  Aims, 
coirmanding  officer  of  the  90th  Squadron,  who  in 
turn  passed'  it  cn  to  his  Engineering  Officer, 

2nd  Lieut.  Charles  H.  Leitner,  Jr.  An  inspec- 
tion and  an  aerial  review  followed  immediately. 

The  review  was  all  but  interrupted  hy  a sud- 
den rainstorm  v/fcich  almost  chscured  the  field, 
as  the  13th  and  8th  Attack  Squadrons,  followed 
hy  the  20th  Pursuit  Group,  approached  the  re- 
viewing stand.  Despite  the  difficulties  en- 
coijntered,  the  review  vra,s  connpleted  a.s  planned, 
mth  no  greater  discomfort  to  the  pilots  than 
a little  hrowheating  from  the  rain.  The  90th 
Attack  Snua,drcn,  hcth  commissioned  and  enlist- 
ed, standing  on  the  ramp  in  full  uniform,  fared 
worse,  receiving  a thorough  drenching  frora  the 
rain.  The  prescribed  attire  for  the  fare'^/rell 
uarty  in  honor  of  General  Brant,  who  was  leav- 
ing for  his  new  assignment  at  Langley  Field, 

Va..  , Y/as  hurriedly  changed  from  full  uniform 
to  optional  dress. 

oOo 

^^ATION  ASSIGILCTTS  OF  TACTICAL  SaiOOL  GEADUATEE 


Majer  Low’-ell  H.  Smith,  Chief  of  the  Inspec- 
tion Division,  left  March  28th  cn  an  inspection 
trip. 


Recent  visitors  to  the  Cliief’ s Office  were 
Captain  Benjamin  W.  Chidlaw,  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas;  Major  William  W.  Welsh,  from 
Maxwell  Field,  Ala.  , and  Captain  John  W-liTarren, 
from  Fort  Berming,  Ga.  , during  the  course  .of- 
extended  navigation  flights. 

Recent  visiters  from  Langley  Field  were  . 

Majors  Otto  G.  Trunk 
Lawrence  P.  Hickey,  and  Edgar  E.  Glenn. 

Major  Robert  Kauch  made  a ferry  flight  to 
Wright  Field,  March  27th. 

Captain  S.W.  Tov/le,  Jr.  , of  the  Personnel 
Division,  left  Ivferch  20th  cn  a navigation  flight 
to  Chicago,  111. 


Ifejor  Malcolm  C.  Grow  left  Iferch  27th  on  an 
insnection  trip  to  Camp  Lewis,  Wash. 

oOo 

90TH  ATTACK  SQUADRON  YJINS  EFFICIENCY  TR-IPEY 

The  Third  Attack  Group  Yvas  honored  on  Satur- 
day, March  13th,  by  the  aYrarding  of  the  Harmon 
Trophy  to  the  90th  Attack  Sq'uadron  of  that 
Group.  The  Harmon  Trophy  had  previously  been 
presented  to  Barksdale  Field  by  a group  of 
Shreveport  business  men,  in  honor  of  Colonel 
Millard  F.  Harmon,  first  cemranding  officer  of 
that  field,  wdth  •bhe  suggestion  that  it  be 
a'warded  annually  to  the  organization  having  the 
highest  efficiency  rating. 

Decision  as  to  a suitable  basis  for  making 
the  award  proved  something  of  a problem,  but  a 
system  was  finally  evolved  which  took  into  con- 
sideration the  n'umber  of  hours  flo'wn  and  the  av- 
erage n'umber  of  airplanes  in  commission  per  num- 
ber of  airplanes  assigned,  also  the  nximber  of 
forced  landings  during  the  calendar  year. 


Under  Special  Orders  cf  the  War  Deuartment, 
recently  issued,  the  following-named  Air  Corps 
officers  are  assigned  to  duty  at  the  stations 
indicated,  effective  upon  the  comipletion  of 
their  present  course  of  instruction  at  the  Air 
Corps  Tantical  School,  I'fexwell  Field,  Ala.: 

To  Chanute  Field,  111. t Lieut.  Colonel  Lloyd 
N.  Kee sling  '(ivia'jor  jT"  Caiptain  John  K.  Nissley. 

To  Middletovm  Air  Depot,-  I'iiddloto'wn,  Pa.: 

Mia  j or  Ray  A.  D'-unn. 

To  Langley .Field,  Va.  : Major  Clyde  V.  Einter, 
Captain  Alva,  L.  Harvey,  1st  Lieut.  Frank  H. 
Robinson. 

To  Barksdale  Field,  Shreveport,  La-  : iv'iajor 
James  M.  Gillespie  (Captain)  , tn,jor  Paul  L. 
Williams  (Captain),  1st  Lieu-b.  Bud  J.  Peaslee. 

To  Selfridge  Field,  Ivlich.  ; Major  William  C, 
Gold sborcugh  (Captain)  , ” 

To  Iviltchel^F'ield,  N.Y.  : Major  Ulysses  G. 

Jenes  ( Cap'taih)',  Captain  Joseph  Smith. 

To  Scott  Field,  111.:  1st  Lieut.  Fay  0.  Dice, 
with  15tii  Observation  Soua-dron. 

To  Hamiltcn  Field,  Calif.:  Majors  Harold  A. 

Be, r t r 0 n '( Cap t ainX  and  Edward  D.  Jones  (Captain)  , 
To  Office  Cbdef  of  the  Air  Corps,  Washington: 

M8.jor  Wallace  G.  Smith. 

oOo — - 

WAR  DEPAFTivIEl^  .SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Changes  of  Stati o To  Belling  Fi eld,  D.C. : 
1st  Lt.  Robert  L.  Fenton,  from  Randolph  Field. 

To  Chanute  Field,  111. : Captain  David  J. 
Fllinger,  from  San  Antonio  Air  Depot. 

To  San  Antonio  Air  Depot;  Captain  George  A. 
bliatlcy,  from  Kelly  Field,  Texas. 

Retirement;  Ca,;ptain  Isaac  J.  Williams,  ivSerch 
31,  l9'37,~for  disability  incident  to  service. 

Relieved  from  duty  with  Air  Corps:  2nd  Lieut. 
Leland  R.  Dralce,  fronTATr  Corps  Training  Center 
to  Philippines  fer  assigiment  to  dutj'’  with  the 
Coast  Artillery  Coros. 

Extension  of  active  duty  of  Beserve  Officers: 

2nd  Lt.  Richard  T.  Black,  new  in  Panama,  to 

Nov.  15,  1939;  2nd  Lt.  I\ferion  D.  Unrioh,  now  in 
Panama,  to  October  31,  1939. 
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A DEAL  IN  PAMIviA 
By  the  News  Letter  Correspondent 


( yee-Ts  the  cry  has  heen  "The  tronhle 

In-JiV.-.t  ?7  -jyi-bh  Panaira  is  you  ceui't  fly  anywhere 
hut  un  and  dovrn  the  ditch."  But  at 
last,  to  everyone's  joy,  this  old  cry 
has  heen  relegated  to  the  jurlc  heap. 

Through  the  con-ibined  efforts  of  Brigadier 
General  George  H.  Brett,  Lieut.  Colonel  B.G. 
Weir  and  Ivlajor  George  K.  Beverly,  the  policy  of 
no  cross  countries  has  changed  to  a policy  of 
flights  to  as  irany  countries  a,s  possible.  No' 
longer  will' Air  Corps  officers  in  Panaxca  he 
green  with  env)"  of  officers  in  the  States  teh- 
ing  5G0  and  1,000-nnle  flights*  and  this  is- 
only  the  heginning 

Cn  Fehr’oary  18th,  fourteen  ships  from  Alhroc'k 
Field  took  off  for  a flight  to  Guateisala  City. 
After  gasing  at  David,  the  flight  was  on  its 
■tmy  to  Ivlanagua,  Nicaragua,  where  we  spent  the 
first  night  of  our  journey.  The  next  day,  a 
"hep"  of  three  hours  put  us  in  Guafsnala  City 
hy  noon,  and  everyone  was  arazed  to  find  one  of 
the  lEost  heautiful  airport  buildings  they  had 
ever  seen.  This  three-ho’or  "hop"  took  us  out 
cf  Nicaragua  over  El  Salvador  into  Guatennl.a, 
end  it  vras  one  cf  the  irost  interesting  flights 
we  he..ve  had  the  pleasure  of  naloing.  Four  ac- 
tive volcanoes  were  passed,  also  irany  extinct 
craters,  one  of  which  t7D.s  large  enough  to  fly 
into-  and  easily  circle  in  its  depths. 


Guatermla,  is  one  of  the  racst  picturesnue  and 
historica.1  cities  it  ha.s  heen  cur  pleasure  to 
see,  and  everyone  was  disappointed  in  not  be- 
ing able  to  snend  nnre  tiirn  in  seeing  the 


sights.  How'over,  ever}’-  canera  in  the  flight 
j worked,  overtime,  and  many  excellent  pictures 
! were  taken. 

! The  following  afternoon  found  us  in  San  Jose, 
i Costa  Pica,  another  interesting  city  to  which 
! cross  countries  from  Pancjrna  can  he  made  hy  re- 
j questing  ten  days  in  adi.vance.  The  next  even- 
j ing  ive  were  back  at  A.lhrook  Field  tired  hut 
i satisfied  that  we  had  enjoyed  every  minute  of 
I the  trip.  We  -were  royally  Y:el corned  at  each 
j stopping  -point  and  given  the  ass-urance  tha,t  we 
j ’.vould  he  welconB  hank  at  any  time, 
i Another  flight  of  nine  ships  is  sched-’oled 
j soon  to  talce  eff  for  Liria,  Peru,  and  several 
j si.mlar  trips  are  plarnied  in  the  next  several 
; menths.  The  crust  has  heen  broken,  hoys,  and., 

^ all  indications  point  to  flights  of  this 
; nature  being  a re,gular  pext  of  the  ti-aining  di- 
j rective  cf  the  19th  Con-posite  Wing  in  the  im- 
! media-te  future. 

! These  flights  will  not  only  he  valuable 
i tra.ining  for  all  officers  hut  will  he  highly 
1 interesting  from  a persor.al  stand-ooint.  Yes, 
j we  have  a new  deal  in  Panama,  and  I see  no 
sad.  faces. 


oOo — 


AN  ECHO  - TPON  THE  PAIIAI/A  FLIGHT 

In  flying  from  Liami ,' Fla.  , to  A.lhrook  Field, 
Canal  Zone,  nine  Bombers,  conimnded  by  tfejer 
J.K.  IfcDuffie,  completed  the  longest  over  the 
Tjater  mass  flight  in  the  history  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps.  The  llOO-mile  "hop"  vra.s  nade  in 
eight  hours,  and'  al-l  Cl  o-fficers  were  in  f:ne 
fettle  upon  landing  at  Alhrook  Field.  The 
flight  could  not  have  chosen  a more  ideal  time 
to  come  to  Panama,  as  the  Carnival  Season  v.as 
in  full  sT/ing,  and  all  visiting  officers  enjoy- 
ed it  immensely. 

The  flight  is  another  big  step  fomva,rd  for 
the  Army  Air  Corps  and  clearly  shews  the  effec- 
tiveness of  long  range  modern  eouipment.  It 
dem.onstrates  the  mobility  of  a modern  Air  Corps 
and  how  distant  points  can  be  sirpported  quickly 
and  effectively  by  our  Air  Corps. 

Panama  and  the  large  part  of  Central  America, 
including  the  Garihbec.n  Sea,  is  unfortunately 
afflicted  with  a wet  season,  which  extends  over 
a period  from  May  to  Dece-.vher.  Since  "Ola  1/ian 
Weather"  is  still  our  most  hated  enemy,  the  im- 
mediate support  of  the  Panama  Canal  would  be 
seriously  jeopardized,  during  this  season,  but 


HAWA,IIAN  HIGH  SCHCOL  SIDDFSTS  VISIT  LUKE  FIILD 

Luka  Field  vas  recently  visited  by  21  cadet 
officers  of  the  Poosevelt  High  School  EOTC,  of 
Honolulu,  accompanied  by  their  instructor, 
Captain  Harold  J.  Keelcy,  Infantry.  The  group 
■I’lras  mot  cn  arri-\^i  by  representatives  of  the 
23rd  and  7Cnd  Bcmberdment  Squadrons  and  were 
taken  i...jmiediately  to  the  hai-xgars,'  vdiere  the 
different  types  of  Bomoardment  airplanes  vrere 
i explained  in  detail.  The  hembihg  trainer  vTas 
! demonstrated,  and  brief  lectures  were  given 
I cn  machine  guns,  bombs,  bomb  racks  and  radio 
; equipment. 

I Tie  visit  of  the  high  school  boys  vjas  .conclud- 
1 ed  v.dth  a tour  cf  the  departments  end  shops  of 
I the  Hawaiian  Air  Deoct.  They  left  the  post  at 
j 12:00  noon  after  a visit  vbich  they  claimed 
j made  a new  high  in  their  military  instruction. 

! oOo 

I 

i The  15th  Observa.tion  Squadron  gunnery  detail 
I returned  to  Scott  Field  from  its  first  visit 
j to  the  Valparaiso  G-uiriery  ai.d  Bombing  Base  near 
j Valp-araisO,  Fla.  , o.n  Lferch  ISth.  Nine  officers 
and  17  enlisted  men  fired  the  two  ohsermtion 


with  the  mast  mndern  radio  equipment  bad  weatherj  courses  .v/ith  . 30  caliber  machine  guns  mo-ui-ited 
may  also-be  vj-hi-oped. 

"The  flight  ivas  a big  event  for  Albrrok  Field, 
and  in  our  small  way  we  did  cur  best  to  enter- 
tain everyone,"  says  the  News  Letter  Corres- 
porident.  "We  hope  our  best  -ivas  good  enough,  for 
we  are  -vra-iting  for  another  visit."  I 

oOo I 

First  Lieuts.  Frank  F.  Everest,  Jr.  and  Harry  ; 

E.  Wilson  are  under  orders  for  duty  in  Ha;va.:i  | 
upon  completion  o-f  their  course  of  instruction  i 
at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  ,iViaxi,vell  Field,  i 

-20- 


in  the  0-46A  Observation  airplanes,  and  all  but 
j one,  an  enl  isted  man,  qualified  as  Expert 
1 Aerial  Guimers.  The  nine  officers  were  ..fejors 
I Walter  T.  Meyer,  Saphael  Baez,  Jr. , 1st  Lieuts. 
i James  F.  Wa.lsh,  Mark  E.  Bradley,  William  J. 
j Bell,  Carlyle  W.  Phillips,  2nd  Lieuts.  James 
V. G.  Wilson,  Air  Corps,  and  2nd  Lieuts.  Jack  , 

S.  Hunt  and  Sylvester  L.  Fahey,  Air  Heserve. 

oOo 
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The  cMef  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  distribute  information  on  aero- 
nautics to  the  Hyinfe  personnel  in. the  he£Ulor  Army,  reserve  corps,  national 
Guard,  and  others  connected  with  aviation. 

’ oOo 

THE  ilAJDIO  i.iET.SOhOGftAPH 


T the  present  time,  daily  ob- 
servation flights  with 
planes  are  necessary  to  ob- 
tain, weather  data  for  the 
general  use  of  the  Army, 

Haw  and  Air  Corps,  especially  so  the 
latter.  Daily  ’’routine"  flights  from 
15,000  to  15,000  feet  are  made  by  person- 
nel from  Eelly,  Hright,  iviaxv?ell,  iviitchel, 
Self ridge  and" many  other  fields. 

According  to  Captain  0.  C.  kaier,  ^ Signal 
Corps  officer,  attached  to  karch  Eield, 
Eiverside,  Calif.,  these  rather  expen- 
sive and  not  very  reliable  weather 
flights  can  be  done  away  with  through  the 
use  of  the  FADIO  IwETEOEOGilAPH.  This  is 
a uni  cue  instrament  created  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  kr.  L.E.  food,  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
Captain  kaier,  plus  the  able  suggestions 
of  members  of  the  Guggenheim  Aeronautics 
) Laboratory,  California  Tech. 

The  meteorograph  is  a robot  weather _ 
man.  A balloon  is  sent  aloft,  at  alti- 
tudes betv/een  35,000  and  45,000  feet. 
Attached  to  it  is  a small  gondola,  con- 
taining a small  radio  which  "broadcasts" 
the  measurements  of  temperature,  pres- 
sure, relative  humidity,  as  well  as  wind 
direction  and  velocity,  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. The  gondola  of  this  complicat- 
ed little  machine  carries  two  batteries, 
a miniature  radio  and  the  meteorograph 


slightly,  but  will  remain  consistently 
less  than  one  pound  (453.6  grans).  Ex- 
periments with  the  meteorograph  ha.ve 
been  made  and  recorded  since  October, 

1936.  According,  to  Captain  waier,  tlie 
robot  man  made  24  ascents,  none  of  tl.em 
under  35,000  feet,  and  all  of  them  with- 
out failure.  The  instrumiits  worked  per- 
fectly, regardless  of  temperature  differ- 
ences ^ and  recorded  up  to  ~ 70°  C. 

xmO  information  has  been  forwarded  re- 
garding the  actual  working  of  the  intri- 
cate mechanism  of  the  keteorograoh,  but 
the  i^.arch  Eield  Correspondent  points  out 
that  large  benefits  could  be  derived 
from  its  use  by  the  Air  Corps  since,  af- 
ter all,  the  Air  Corps  demands  more 
weather  data  than  any  other  branch  of 
the  service.  He_  states  that  at  present 
karch  Eield  obtains  its  daily  observa- 
tions through  San  Diego,  and  since  planes 
are  dependent  on  ceilings  there  is  no  one 
hundred  percent  assurance  of  regular  and 
uninterrupted  meteorological  service. 
Furthermore,^  this  miniature  weather  re- 
corder coula  be  sent  aloft  twice  or 
three  times  daily  for  recording  v/ithout 
much  additional  expense  or  trouble.  • 
inviting  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Captain  i^aier  and  iwr.  .(Ood  had  the  meteo- 
rograph aloft  for  as  long  as  three  hours 
at  one  time,  che  i.iarch  Field  Correspon- 
dent adds  that  successful  oOservatiohs  can 


The  total  v/ eight  of  the  complete  assembly  be  done  wichin  the  nour  mark  or  less  and 
is  given  as  425  grams.  This  may  vary  'that  the  idea  "seems  well  worth  trying." 

oOo 

COnTEACT  AWAEDSD  EOn  ADDITIOigAL  BASIC  TMlnlHG  PLAx^ES 


The  Hon.  Harry  H.  Woodring,  Secretary 
of  War,  announced  recently  that  the  con- 
tract heretofore  made  with  the  north  Am- 
erican Aviation,  Inc. , of  Inglewood, 
Calif. , for  basic  training  airplanes  has 
been  increased  by  a total  of  73  airplanes 
and  a complement  of  spare  parts,  at  a to- 
tal additional  cost  over  the  original 
contract  of  ^903,380.99. 

Forty  of  the  above  73  airplanes  are  be- 
ing changed  from  the  original  design  in 
order  to  take  a more  powerful  engine  - 


serve,  due  to  its  importance  in  national 
Def  ense. 

The  changes  from  the  design  prescribed 
in  the  original  contract  are  being;  made 
in  order  to  fit  these  planes  for  use  at 
points  other  than  the  lir  Corps  draining 
Center,  for  which  the  airplanes  in  the 
original  contract  are  being  procured. 

By  tailing,  advantage  of  a contract  al- 
ready -under  way  and  making  changes  in  the 
plane  bein^.  produced,  it  has  been  possible 
to  procure  these  airplanes  at  a material 
reduction  in  the  total  cost  over  that 


the  Pratt  & Whitney  R-1340 ' "f  asp.  " The 

Cemaining  33  will  have  incorporated  there-rwhich  v/ould  have  been  necessary  had  a 
n certain  necessary  changes  to  provide  j special  plane  been  developed  for  these 


for  the  training  of  pilots  of  the  .Air 
Corps  Organized  Eeserve.  Tnese  planes 
arebeing  provided  especially  for  the 
training  of  the  Air  Corps  Organised  Ee- 


purposes.  Tie  reduction  in  the  nn'i-iber  of 
bypes  of  aircraft  has  also  materially  sim- 
plified the  problem  of  the  aircraft  manu- 
facturing industry.  Also,  by  taking  ad- 
-1-  V-7304,  A.C. 


vantage  of  a contract  already  in.  prodnc- 
tion,  the  Viiar  Department  is  adle^uo  se- 
cure delivery  of  the  corrpleted  airplanes 
months  Defore  such  delivery  would  ce  pos- 
sihle  under  a nev/  contract. 

oOo 


The  next  class  is  scheduled  to  begin 
on  July  loth  and  is  emected  to  have 
five  i'Javal  medical  officers  in  addition 
to  the  regular  class. 

— “OOo- — , 


AEDITIO.iAL 


FOn  THE  APAiT 


ASSiGi'aiEi'JTS  EOH  C.&  G.  S.  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


Five  officers  of  the  kedical  Corps, 

U.S.  Army,  and  one  Medical  Corps  Reserve 
officer,  who  pursued  a course  of  instruc- 
tion in  Aviation  i,.edicine  at  the  ^School 
of  Aviation  Medicine,  Randolph  Field, 
Texas,  graduated  on  inarch  31,  1937,  as 
Flight  Surgeons,  viz.;  Captains  Henry  C. 
Chenault,  he.rhsdale .Field,  La.  ; E(^ar  L. 
Olson,  Chanute  Field,  111.  ; 1st  Lieuts. 
William  F.  Patient,  iviOffett  Field, Calif.  ; 
Edward  3.  Payne,  Self ridge  Field,  Mich. ; 
Wayne  R.  'weaver,  Randolph  Field,  Texas; 
and  William  B.  Lovelace,  of  the  May o 
Clinic,  xiochester,  kinn. 

Liploj^^  were  presented  to  the 
by  Brigadier  Generel  Jauies  E.  Chaney, 
Corps,  comiiianding  the  Air  Corps 


The  following- named  Air  Corps  officers 
are  assigned  to  the  stations  indicated 
upon  completion  of  their  present  course 
of  instraction  at  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas: 

To  the  Philippines;  Lieut.  Colonel 
'w  iliiain  Hi  Grom. 

Mitchel  Field, 

(Captain)" 


m r\ 
X 0 


Major  Siiil  C. 


! Kiel 

i To  Haw ai i an  Department ; Major  Oliver 
IP.  Irdthiin  (Captain)  ; Major  Bernard  J. 

I Tooher  (Captain);  Captains  Robert  W. 

! Douglass,  Jr.,  and  Homer  W.  Ferpuson. 
i Tc  Office  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps, 

1 W'  asK  in<.(t  on , D . CTT~  C ap  t aia  J ame  s'"  T . 
stud  eats;  C'uuiberoa'ich. 

• ‘ _„»o0o— 


,Air 
.'raining 


Center,  vdio  was  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Arnold  xR  Krogstad,  Commandant ^of  the 
Advanced  Flyin;.  School,  Kelly  Field, 
Texas.  x;ajor  .C.  J.  Mcmurray 
of  Randolph.  F i el  a. 


PROiViOTlOx^  Of  ' hOhCOlvuVilSSIOnSD  OFFICji^RS 


The  following-named  Air  Corps  noncom- 
the  Chaplain!  missioned  officers  were  promoted  on  the 
■'  ' ■ 'dates  indicated: 

To  Master  Sergeant,  Air  Corps ; 

F ir st  Ser,.,eant  James  S.  GrisE"am7  Langley 


Field,  Va.  , April  1,  1937. 
Technical  Sergeant  Wythe  J.  i^apier, 
Randolpli  Field,  April  5,  1937. 

Technical  Ser^-eant,  Air 


To 


delivered  the  invoca- 
tion and  benediction.  Colonel ' A. D. 

Tuttle,  Medica.l  Corps,  the  Commandant  of 
the  School,  .presided. 

•I’wo  basic  courses,  each  of  four  months' 
duration.,  are  conducted  annually,  start- 
ing Jul.y  15th  and  December  1st  of  each_ 

Calendar. "year.  .'  In  addition  to  the  resi- 

dent^course,'  as  a yeaf-roipd  activity,  uxx  xo, 

the  School  conaucts  an  extension  (corres-  Sergeant  Jame 

pondence ) course  in  Aviation  T^edicine,  in  ' 
which  there  are  now  43G  nation-wide en-  • 
rollees.  ' The,  penr.anent ' force ' on , duty  at 
the  School  now  comprises  the  following- 
named  officers,  also  nine  enlisted  men 
and  seven  civilian,  einplo: 


StaiT  Sergeant  j omo. 
Calii , , iviarch  13 , 


Pry^ 


or, 


Gorps 

' S' 


March 


Field, 


1937. 

s A.  Maginness, 

Maxwell  Field,  Ala.  , April  1,  1937, 
Staff  Sergeant  Ernest  Levesque,  Hawaiian 
Department,  April  a,  1937." 

- — oOo — — 


Dvees 


M. 


om- 


Colonel  Arnold  L,  Tuttle, 
mandant. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Coleridge  L.  Beaven. 
M.C.,  Assistant  Commandant  and  Director 
of -Extension  Courses. 

Major  xj’eely  C,  Mashburn,  m.  C.  , Direc- 
tor, Departoient  of  Psychology.  . _ 

Major  Charles 'F  Snell , X,.  C . 3 Director. 
Department  of  Aviation  , .medicine. 


;SlGwMEi^TS  FOR  'WAR  COLLEGE  GRAD'U.ATES 


rt- 


Captain  j ohn  m.  Hargreaves , m,  C , , Di- 


rector, Depertment  of  Opthalmology 
Captain- ‘waiter  S.  Jensen, 
tor,  Depar'tuieiit  of  neuropsychiatry. 
Captain  Charles  L.  Leedham,  M.C., 


Direc- 


j.  Under  Special  Orders  of  the  ‘war  Dep 
jme'nt,  recenoly  issued,  the  following- 
inam'ed  A.ir  Corps  officers  will  proceed  to 
jthe  stations  ind.icated  upon  the  cornple-. 
jtion  of  their  present  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  Army  War  College, V/ashing-ton, 

! D C : ^ ? 

To  iv.itchel  Field,  h.  Y.  : 

connell  (Major) 


[Lieut.  (Jolonel'  Carl 


w: 


To  Hawaiian 


As- 


sis-tant  Director,  Department  of  Aviation 
Medicine.  ■ 

Captain  Benj.  R.  Luscomb,  iVx.A.C.,  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  and  Secretary. 

All  of  the  grad.uates  star-bed  the  course 
©n  Dece-mber  1st,  Y;ith  the  exception' of 
Lieut.  Love-l.ace,  'of  the  Medical  Reserve, 
who  joined  the  class  on  February  15,193? 
completing  the  six  weeks'  practical 
course '-( after  having  completed,  the  cor- 
respondence course  of  . thi.s  School ). 


Major  Romeyn 
- To,  Berlin,,. 
Major  Arthur 


Department 

7f , 


3 . HougT 


German:^''; 


Taiiaman,  for.  duty  as 
Assistant!  Military'  Attache  and  Assistant 
Military  Attache  for  Air,  American 
Embassy. 

■ -.-.-oOc— 


During  the  .months  of  Janaary  and  Febru- 
ary,. 1937,  a total  of  163 . transient  air- 


planes stopped  at  the,  Rocki,-/ell- Air  Depot (§1 
Coronado,  Calif.  , 


1 

-<s~ 
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Aiuv.y  AlK  5'ORCE  COiViBAT  U^mITS  TO  COamCExmTRATE  Iim  CALIEOjruM'IA 


strength  and 
combat  units 


^EITS  of  tile  General  Head- 
quarters Air  force  will^ 
concentrate  in  California 
durin^A  the  period  from 
kay  I'to  kay  31^ for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the 
organization  of  the  flying 

__  _ _ of  the  Army.  A total  of 

430  officers,  2^500  enlisted  men  and 
244  Army  airplanes  will  take  ;part  in 
the  maneuver.  The  participating  mits 
will  he  based  on  karch  field  at  River- 
side, Calif.,  and  Hamilton  field  at  San 
Rafael,  in  the  same  State.  Yarious  mu- 
nicipal and  conanercial  flying  fields 
will  also  be  utilized. 

The  daily  missions,  as  scheduled  for 
the  -units  located  on  the  operating  air- 
dromes will  be  of  a type  which  would  be 
encountered  in  actual  warfare.  The  av- 
erage flying  time  required  for  each  mis- 
sion, will  be  from  three  hours  for  the 
smaller  Pursuit  airplane  to  six  hours 
for  the  larger  Bombardment  airplane. 

These  missions  v/ill  test  the  efficiency 
of  -units  involved  and  will  demonstrate 
the  employment  of  the  newer  type  of 
Army  aircraft.  An  opportunity  -will 
also  be  given  to  the  civilian  popula- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  the  operating 
airdromes  to  inspect  the  aircraft  now 
being  used  by  the  Am,y  Air  Corps. 

The  units  taking  part,  in  this  concen- 
tration and  exercise  -will  be  under  the 
command  of  iv.ajor  General  Andrews, 

who  will  be  assisted  by  Colonel  H.J. 

Knerr,  Air  Corps,  as  Chief  of  Staff. 

General  Andrews  and  members  of  his  staff 
will  fly  to  the  west  coast  from  Langley 
Field,  Va, , to  take  charge  of  the  actualjwilh  fubare  exercises  of  this  character. 


1 Two  Bombardment  Squadrons,  30  officers- 
1162  enlisted  men,  13  Bombardment  air- 
jplanes  from  Hamilton  Field  to  Merced, 

! Calif. 

I 3rd  Attack  Group,  Hq.  & Hq.  Squadron 
i and  one  Scuadron  with^'the  3rd  Attack 
! Group,  42  officers  - 255  enlisted  men, 
i33  Attacic  airplanes  from  Barksdale  Field, 
j La.  to  Ba^^ersf ield,  Calif. 

! One  Attack  Squadron,  30  officers  - 177 
j enlisted  men,  28  Attack  airplanes  from 
j Barksdale  Field  to  Lelano,  Calif, 
i One  At-fcacm  Sq-aadron,  30  officers  - 177 
enlisted  men,  28  A-17  airplanes  from 
March  Field  to  Yisalia,  Calif. 

Ho.  & Hq.  Squadron,  1st  Pursuit  Group, 
and  "3  Pursuit  Squadrons,  102  officers, 

505  enlisted  men  and  89  Pursuit  airplanes 
from  Selfridge  Field,  nidi.  , and  Ba,rks- 
dale  Field  to  M-aroc'.L^e,  Calif. 

All  personnel  of  the  1st  Pursuit  Group 
stationed  at  Selfridge  Field  will  be 
transported  by  airplane  to  the  operating 
airdrome  at  Muroc  .Lake.  Thirteen  of  the 
Larger  Army  Transport  airplanes  will  be 
-ased  for  the  ferrying  of  these  enlisted 
men.  These  transport  airplanes  will 
make  stops  at  the"’ following  coi-mnercial 
or  m-onicipal  airports^  en  route: 

Muskogee,  Okla. ; Amarillo,  Texas;  winslow, 
Arizona;  Albuquerque,  hew  kexico. 

The  week  of  '.way  24th  to  Slst  v/ill  be  de- 
voted to  the  return  of  personnel  and 
ecnaipment  to  the  organizations'  perraanent 
base.  Organizations,  upon  their  return 
to  their  ho'me  station,  7/ill  submit  re- 
ports on  the  operation  of  the  -units  talc- 
ing part  in  this  concentration.  iHiese 
reports  will  be  studied  in  connection 


operation  of  participating  -units.  The 
Commanding  Generals  of  the  two  wings  ' 
participating,  ¥/hich  are  component 
parts  of  the  GHQ,  Air  Force,  v/ill  be 
Brigadier  General  D.C.  Emmons,  1st  Viing, 
and  Brigadier  Genera.1  G.C,  Brant,  ^nd 
'hing.  The  assignment  of  organizations 
of  the  GI-iQ,  Air  Force  to  operating  air- 
dromes ^ as  anno-unced  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, IS  as  follows: 

Headquarters  GHQ,  Air  Force,  14  offi- 
cers - 30  enlisted  men  from  Lanf.ley 
Field,  Ya, , to  Larch  Field,  Calif. 

Headquarters  2nd  Wing,  7 officers  - 
30  enlisted  men  from  Langley  Field  to 
Hai-uilton  Field,  Calif. 

Headquarters  1st  V-ing,  10  officers  - 
63  enlisted  men,  permanent  station 
karch  Field. 

Hq.  & Ho.  Squadron,  7th  Bombardment 
Grsiip,  43  "officers  - 244  enlisted  men, 

18  Bombardment  airplanes  from  Hamilton 
Field,  Calif.  , to  Fresno,  Calif. 

One  Bombardment  Sq-uadron,  30  officers- 
163  enlisted  men,  13  Bombardment  air- 
planes, from  karch  Field  to  S-bockton, 
Calif. 


— -oOo-— 

EEW  STATIOhS  FOxH  C.&  G.S.  SCHOOL  GEADUATEB 

Under  Special  Orders  of  the  Vl^ar  Depart- 
ment, recently  issued,  the  follow-ing- 
narned  Air  Corps  officers  are  assigned  to 
duty  at  tae -.filiations  indicated  upon  their 

fraduation  froui  the  Command  and  General 
taff  School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas: 

To  Langley  Field,  Ya  ; uieut.  Colonels 
iirii.am  ji.  mepnerulajor)  and  Harold  k. 
McClelland  (Major),  Major  Harold  Lee 
George  (Captain),  Major  'Westside  T. 
Larson  (Captain),  Ma.jor  Alfred  S. Waller 
(Captain),  Captains  Charles  E.  Ca.ldwell, 
Benjamin  ¥.  Chidlaw,  William  D.  Old  and 
Robert  B.  Williams. 

To  karch  Field.  Calif,  i Major  John  K. 
CJm-monTG^Tarn ; , Major  Harry  A, 
Halverson  I Captain),  Captains  Carlisle 
I.  Ferris  and  Ernest 


To  Bolling  Field,  D.C. 

""TTOTToral  “ 


S.  koon. 

Captain  Alden  R. 


To  Brooks  Field,  Texas  ; Captain  Don  W. 
MaymeT" 

(Continued  on  Page  4 


). 
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HESExlVS  ACTI?ITISS  IHE  WEST  COAST 
By  the  i\iews  Letter  Correspondent 

The  aionth  of  iv.arch  at  the  Headcmarters 
of  the  Air  Corps  Letachment  _ at  the  iviUni- 
cipal  Airport,  Oaltland,  Calif.  , was  the 
high  point  in  our  hrief  (career.  To  Be- 
gin v;ith,  the  control  dep>it  moved  in  and 
annexed  three  FT-3A  airplanes  for  over- 
haul and  when  the  cat  was  let  out  of  the 
Bag  our  PT's  were  "never  no  more  to 
roai'fl"  for  us. 

next  caire  the  grand  rush  of  Air  Hes'erve 
pilots  who  are  getting  "hotter"  Because 
the  Unit  Instructor,  Captain  Henry,  has 
checked  out  over  twenty-five  in  the  BT- 
9A’ s and  more  ready  for  check  who  had  re- 
ceived transition  in  the  BT-2B1  and  ready 
to  go. 

On  iv.arch  ISth,  the  Commanding  General 
of  the  9th  Corps  Area  made  his  annual  in- 
spection. That,  with  the  additional  ac- 
tivity in  connection  with  the  rush  of 
pilots,  had  the  detachment  getting  a 
feverish  look  in  the  direction  of  a 
furlough  BlaiTli.  Between  looking_for  the 
inspection  group;  graBBing  the  PT's  By 
the  wings;  the  BT-9's  By  the  tails;  the 
BT-2B  by  the  nose  and  muscling  the  0-46A, 
around,  a cross-country  was  Booked  for 
the  20th.  On  that  day,  5 PT-3's,  2 
BT-9's,  1 BT-cB  and  the  0-46  headed  for 
Long  Beach  with  a complement  of  seven- 
teen Reserve  pilots  tucked  away  in  them. 
The  0-45  was  riding  "flight"  and  all 
planes  landed  at  their  destination  on 
schedule  time. 

On  Sunday,  the  21st,  all  planes  start- 
ed on  the  return  trip.  All  landed  at 
Balcersfield  with  the  saaie  precision. 

AlaSj  they  left  Balcersfield  a^ain  with 
precision  - But,  from  there,  o^he  rascal, 
a heavy  driving  rain  and  low  ceiling, 
swooped  down  on  the  flight.  One  lone 
PT-3  and,  of  course,  the  0-46  and  one_ 
BT-9  scampered  home.  Then  came  the  fire- 
works, and  Aodesto,  Tracy,  Vallejo  and 
Livermore  telephone  girls  started  to  get 
warmed  up.  '..'hen  the  curtain  was  finally 
dropped,"  four  planes  v/ere  put  to  Bed  in 
kodesto  and  two  in  Livermore.  The 
pilots,  all  having  Business  to  get  Back 
to  early  iv.onday  morning,  did  their  chores, 
and  started  their  trek  home  By  Bus,  on 
the  thumB.  and  By  other  means  of  transpor- 
tation to  check  in.  hary  a forced  land- 
ing or  a scraped  wing. 

On  the  52nd,  the  round-up  Began,  a nuiii- 
Ber  of  Aeserve  pilots  sacrificed  tlieir 
daily  wage,  reported  in  for  ferry  duty, 
and  at  g:00  p.m, , all  planes  were  safely 
parked  close"  to  their  stalls  with  tlae 
mechanics  giviiv  them  the  twice  over. 

Still  inore  activity  - all  planes  and 
the  station  had  a date  with  the  Technical 
Supervisor  on  the  23rd.  By  the  grace  of 
the  unusual  weather,  he  was  a day  late, 
and  when  he  arrived  even  the  planes  look- 
ed as  though  they  could  smoke  that  famous 
cigarette  and  look  nonchalant.' 

ABout  this  time  the  pilots  were  hotter 


than  ever  and  the  mnsh  was  still  on. 

Then  came  the  davm  - we  ran  out  of  our 
allotted  flying  time,  including  75  addi- 
tional hours,  and  the  end  of  .v'larch  saw/ 
us  with  i;Ood  Weather,  good  and  many 
pilots  and  good  and  plenty  gloom.  Let- 
ters, phone  calls  and  radios  were  then 
in  order. 

So  ended  iv.arch.  April  1st  kept  true 
to  tradition;  it  really  did  fool  us.  He 
thought  w/e  had  all  records  for  flying 
safely  stov^ed  av/ay  for  Aeserve  activi- 
ties. 

i\iow  We  are  still  grooming,  and  waiting, 
for  HESEAVE  ELYIhG  TlIviE. 

(ii'ote:  Over  n600  hours  vvere  flown  j 

during  the  nine  months  of  this  fiscal  j 
year).  j 

oOo 

uew  Stations  for  C.  & G.  S.  School  Gisduei^s 

(Continued  from  Page  3^ 

To  \/rl..ht  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Captain 
Aymaii  P.  (mitten. 

'10  i..itchel  Eield,  .j.Y.  ; Captain  Elwood 
It.  ^u-esB-da.. 

To  maxwell  Eield,  Ala.  ; Lieut.  'Colonel 
~¥dgar  P.  'S’orensonTXmajor ) for  duty  as 
a inemBer  of  the  Air  Corps  Board. 

To  Port  niley,  nansas ; 1st  nieut.  Eord 
L.  Pair. 

oOo 

AETlnEiv.EnT  OE  TV.O  kELLY  EIELL  n0hC0.vtS. 

naster  Sergeant  Aaron  J.  Sanders,  of  i 
the  12th  Air  Base  Scuadron,  Kelly  field, 
Texas,  was  retired  on  iv.arch  31st,  after 
30  years'  service.  He  first  entered  the 
service  on  DecemBer  2,  1908,  and  was  as- 
signed to  Company  "E,”  15th  Inf  a.  .try,  at 
Port  Douglas,  Utah.  He  has  served  in 
the  Hospital  Corps,  Cavalry,  Ordnance 
Department,  and  the  Air  Cores.  All  of 
his  eight  honor aBle  discharges  Bear  the 
notation  - "Character:  Excellent."  I 

During  the  '.vorld  Bar  he'  was  a Sergeant  ’ 
of  Cavalry. 

Sergeant  Sanders  will  retire  to  his 
home, at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Technical  Sergeant  James  H.  Eaton, Base 
Kqrs.  and  3rd  Air  Base  ..'.uadron,  was  re- 
tired on  march  31st  with  i:he  rank  of  £nd 
Lieutenant,  and  v;ill  estaBlish  his  home 
near  San  Antonio.  ' 

Sergeant  Eaton  entered 'the  service  on  j 

January  13,  1909,  and  has  served  w/ith 
the  Signal  Corps,  Cavalry,  Field  Arfcil-  ,, 
lery  and  the  Air  Corps  since  that  date. 

He  has  ten  honoraBle  discharges  which 
tear  the  notation  "Character:  Excellent."  i 
Sergeant  Eaton  served  as  a commissioned  i 
officer  in  the  Field  Artillery  from  ; 

August  17,  1918,  to  April  9,  1919.  j| 

oOo-—  I 

major  John  I.  iv.csre.  Air  Corps,  is  as- 
signed  to  duty  in  Hawaii  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  his  present  course  of  instruction 
at  the  Army  Industrial  College, Bashinn ton.  i 

V-7304,"a.C,  [ 


BAEESmLE  FIELD  AlTD  THE  LITTLE  THEATRE 


PELICAII  ATTACKS  ATTACK  PLANE 


In  tlie  FeLruary  issue  of _ Readers  Digest 
appears  an  interesting  article  on  The 
Little  Theatre  - the  outstanding  artistic 
movement  in  the  United  States.  ^Barksdale 
Field  may  feel  justlj'  proud  of  its  con-  1 
trihution  to  this  important  and  worthy^ 
cultural  undertaking,  for  it  has  supplied 
the  star  performers  for  practically  all 
productions  of  The  Shreveport  Little 
Theatre  during  the  present  season. 

The  v^ork  of  Lieut.  Noel  Parrish  as 
"Dizzy  Dean"  in  Ceiling  Zero  and  "Kio" 
in  Maxwell  Anderson’ s "Win ter set"  prac- 
tically assures  him  of  v/inning  the  cnoice 
as  the  "best  actor  of  the  season  for  The 
Shreveport  Group. 

Lieut.  "Grassy"  Hinton’s  portrayal  of 
the  tough  cop  in  the  moh  scene  in  . 
"Winterset"  won  him  an  immediate  offer 
of  a joh  on  Chief  ilorv/ell's  Shreveport 
Police  Force. 

Lieut,  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bunker  have  done 
noteworthy  work  in  several  plays. _ Mrs. 
Bunker’s  performance  as  the  star  in 
"Personal  Appearance"  gives  -her  first 
call  as  the  best  actress  for  the  season. 
Lieut,  and  Mrs.  Livingstone  are  no?/  in 
rehearsal  for  the  play  next  month. 

Only  those  who  have  actually  partici- 
pated can  know  the  terrific  amount  of  | 
wrork,  energy  and  time  required  in  re-  j 
hearsals  for  these  productions,  and  it  ; 
is  a distinct  credit  to  themselves  and  ! 

the  Air  Corps  that  they  are  T/illing  to  | 

make  this  sacrifice  for  the  cultural  de-  j 
velopment  of  the  community.  | 

Incidentally,  the  Shreveport  Little  | 

Theatre  stands  third  among  two  thousand  j 
in  the  quality  of  their  performance,  I 

which  gives  some  idea  of  the  quality  of  i 
the  acting  of  those,  mentioned  above.  | 

oOo I 

ACTIVITIES  OF  49th  BOMBARDMENT  SQUADRON  | 

During  the  past  fortnight,  the  49th  i 
Bombardment  Squadron,  GHQ  Air  Force,  j 

Langley  Field,  Va.  , lias  participated  in  ] 
two  very  interesting  Group  combat  exer- 
cises featuring  ground  g\innery  from  all  | 
stations  with  special  emphasis  on;  Train- i 
ing  of  ^;unners  to  concentrate  their  fire  ; 
on  small  ground  targets;  bombing  at  very  i 
low  altitudes  to  develop  the  ability  of 
the  bomber  to  obtain  accuracy  without 
the_use  of  the  sight;  bombing  at  inter- 
mediate and  high  altitudes;  and  descent 
of  the  Group  by  flights  through  an  as sum- I 
ed  overcast. 

Reorg’anization  and  training  of  combat 
crews  has  played  an  important  part  in 
Squadnon  operations.  This  work,  which  ■ 
is  in  accordance  with  recently  adapted 
policies  of  GHQ,  has  been  accelerated  to 
increase  the  combat  efficiency  of  the  j 
organization  during  the  forthcoming  man-  i 
euvers  at  Rocky  Mount,  N.C.  j 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelican  flying  on  high. 

Spied  a gold-blue  streak  in  the  sil- 
ver slcy . 

That’ll  never  d^o!  said  Mr.  Pelican 
to  his  shrew, 

So  with  squa?/k  and  squeak  awaj/  he 
flew  - 

To  meet  what?  He  never  kne?/. 

With  an  awful  crash  they  met  in 
midair  - 

Feathers  and  glass  flew  everywhere. 

But  Mrs.  Pelican  only  had  seen 

Her  hubby  crack  up  in  an  A-17. 


Perhaps  it  is  not  news  when  some  sky 
birds  of  the  Air  Corps  practice  sharp 
shooting  at  pelicans  whenever  that  op- 
portunity arises,  but  it  is  certainly 
NEWS  when  the  case  is  reversed  and  the 
pelican  attacks  the  plane  plus  pilot. 
Such  ?/as  the  happening  to  Lieut.  Nelson 
T.  Brown,  only  recently  commissioned 
from  the  status  of  Flying  Cadet,  and 
Private,  1st  Class,  Frank  Barnett,  his 
gunner,  when  they  were  practicing  gun- 
nery off  'iceanside,  Calif.  , at  noon  on 
March  23rd. 

According  to  Lieut.  Bro-wn,  the  huge 
bird,  flev/  straight  through  the  tri- 
bladed  propeller  of  the  A-17  Northrop 
Attack  plane  he  v/as  flying,  and  smashed 
through  the  protective  windshield, 
shOT/ering  the  Lieutenant  with  glass  and 
cutting  him  severely  in  face  and  on  his 
head..  T/ie  impact  also  smashed  the 
goggles,  and  he  ?/as  surely  lucky  not  to 
get  any  splinters  into  his  eyes.  As 
Lieut.  Broirn  put  it;  "By  gad  - and  I’ve 
been  extracting  broken  glass  ever  since 
from  within  my  shirt,  trousers,  blouse 
and  v/hat  not." 

The  attacking  bird  (or  attacked  bird), 
after  doing  his  share  of  damage,  contin- 
ued towards  the  tail  assembly  of  the 
ship  and  bent  the  elevators  before 
finally  fading  out  into  the  distance. - 
lifeless. 

Lieut.  Brown  ?/as  temporarily  knocked 
unconscious  as  a result  of  the  impact. 
Luckily,  Private  Brown  managed  to  keep 
the  airplane  in  the  air  until  his  pilot 
regained,  his  senses.  The  plane  was 
flown  back  to  Ma,rch  Field. 

After  the  A-17  landed,  Lieut.  Brown 
was  given  medical  attention  and,  al- 
though still  a bit  shaky,  seemed  to  be 
doing  fine  24  hours  after  the  accident. 
oOo 

_ Major  Muir  S.  Fairchild  and  Captain 
Charles  E.  Thomas  are  und.er  orders  for 
duty  on  the  staff  and  faculty  of  the  Air 
Corps  Tactical  School,  xiaxwell  Field, 
upon  graduating  from  t.^e  Vfar  College. 
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SAFETY  IN  PHIMAP.Y  FLYING-  TRAINING 
Bv  tlie  Randolph  Field  Correspondent 


newspaper  article  emanating  from 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  contending  the  Air  Corps 
for  the  improvement  in  the  acci- 
dent rate  during  the  year  1935, 
was  given ^ considerahle  publicity.  It 
might  he  interesting  to  the  Air  Corps 
and,  perhaps,  improve  the  enrollment  ef 
students  to  give  comparative  figures  of 
the  accident  rates  of  the  service  at 
large  and  of  the  Friinary  Stage  of  the 
Air  Corps  Primary  Flying  School.,  Randolph 
Field,  Texas.  Heretofore,  the  instruc- 
tion period  has  been  considered  danger- 
ous, and  in  m.any  cases  v/ell  qualified  ap- 
plicants have  been  deterred *from  enroll- 
ment in  the  School  because  their  parents 
or  friends  have  dissuaded  them  due  to 
the  fear  of  accidents  v/hile  learning  to 

fly. 

As  a comparison,  the  Primary  Stage, 
from  October  1,  1931,  tu  March,  1937, in- 

.oOo 


elusive,  has  given  117,31'''  hours  of  fly- 
ing instruction.  Burinq  that  time  there 
has  been  one  accident,  a collision  in 
the  air  of  two  planes,  causing  the  death 
of  three.  Other  than  that,  no  accidents 
causing  even  serious  inj-'ory  during  stu- 
dent instruction  have  occurred.  This 
shov/s  an  hourly  average  of  39,106  hours 
per  fatality  on  the  Primary  Stage  fly- 
ing, against  12,000  hours  per  fatality 
in  the  service  at  large  or,  reducing  it. 
to  a decimal,  one  fatality  at  the  rate 
of  .025  per  1,000  hours,  or  further, 
there  are  times  as  many  accidents  in 
the  service  a,t  large  as  have  occurred 
during  primary  instruction  in  5^  years. 
It  should  be  further  noted  that  tnis 
accident  rate  on  the  Primary  Stage  cov- 
ers a 5^  year  average,  while  the  figure 
of  the  accident  rate  in  the  Air  Corps 
in  general  is  for  the  best  .3^ear,  namely, 
1936 . 


A C.EREMONY  FOR  HEROISM 


Recently,  on  what  was  probably  one  of 
the  greatest  days  in  the  life  of  Captain 
John  S, .Griffith,  Air  Corps,  he  was 
awarded  the  highest  military  recognition 
to  active  members  of  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Corps  - the  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing Cross. 

Heroism  is  an  often  misused  wprd,  but 
no  other  term  would  fit  the  gallant 
deed  performed  by  Captain  Griffith  and 
Captain  Frank  J.  Irvin  when  on  a gray, 
rainy  day  their  experimental  Douglas  air- 
plane met  sudden  disaster  in  the  air. 

The  new  ship  was  making  a.  ca.rbon  monoxide 
test  flight  from  Wright  Field,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Captains 
Griffith  and  Irvin  were  accompanied  by 
five  civilian  observers  on  the  trip. 

At  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet,  the 
large  bi-mo  tor  ed  plane  suddenly  ca.ught 
fire,  and  the  pilots  calmly  told  the 
civilians  to  "jump  for  it.^'which  they 
did.  Captains  Griffith  and  Irvin  tnen  .. 
began  to  combat  the  spreading  flames 
T/ithin  the  airplane  and,  cutting  spark 
and  gas  valves,  brought  the  plane  down 
without  any  serious  diamage.  Thus  tney 
not  only  saved  human  lives  but  govern- 
ment property  as  v/ell.  This  inciuent 
occurred  on  July  22,  1936. 

It  was  some  six  months  later  that  Bri- 
gadier General  Delos  C,  Emmons,  command- 
er of  the  First  Ting,  GHQ,  Air  Force,  de- 
corated Captain  Griffith  fdr  his  part  in 
the  outstanding  event,  and  since  at  that 
time  Captain  Griffith  was  stationed  v/ith 
the  30th  Bombardment  Squadron,  tae  entire 
personnel  of  March  Field  turned  out  to  ■ 
give  honor  to  a brave  officer. 

Although  Major  General  Frank  M.  Andrews 
commanding  the  GHQ,  Air  Force,  had  origin- 
ally been  assigned  to  perform  the  decora-- 


tion  ceremony.  General  Emmons  took  over 
this  part,  since  General  Andre’ws  was 
unavoidably  delayed. 

Approximately  1,000  civilians  from 
Riverside,  Calif.,  and.  nearby  tov/ns  made 
it  a point  to  visit  March  Field  on  that 
day. 

At  the  present  time  Captain  Griffith 
is  on  duty  as  military  representative 
at  the  plant  of  the  Northrop  Aviation 
Corporation  at  Inglewooch  Calif. 

oOo 

KELLY  FIELD  RUI'TTAYS  NEARING  COMPLETION 

Construction  work  on  an  all-weather 
runway  at  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  v/ill  be  completed  by  July  1st, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  Captain 
E.  V.  Dunston,  Constructing  Quartermast- 
er for  San  Antonio  and  vicinity.  The 
miniature  range,  which  is  the  first  per- 
manent building  at  Kelly  Field,  will  be 
completed  within  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks.  These  two  projects  total  an  ex- 
penditure of  $515,000. 

---oOo 

LECTURES  ON  "FLYING  INSTRUCTION" 

The  officers  of  Kelly  Field  were  very 
fortunate  in  hearing  a series  of  three 
lectures  by  Major  William  0.  Morris,  Air 
Corps,  who  devised  a new  system  of  fly- 
ing training.  These  lectures  were  very 
interesting  and,  whether  or  not  Major 
Morris*  system  is  adopted  in  its  entire- 
ty, it  is  probable  that  all  flying  in- 
instructors y/ill  adopt  portions  of  tiiis 
system  and  apply  it  to  their  own  teach- 
ing technique.' 

)-  V~7304,  A.  0. 
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AIR  MECHANIC  PAY  SCALE 


On  the  opposite  page  are  photographic 
reproductions  of  an  Air  Mechanic  pa7 ^ 
scale,  designed  and  developed  Ly  Staff 
Sergeant  Rodney  G-,  Hallowell,  Base  Head- 
Quarters  and  1st  Air  Base  Scjuadron,  OEQ 
Air  Force,  Langley  Field,  Va. , and  which 
has  heen  used  hy  the  Personnel  Section 
of  the  Base  for  the  past  three  months  in 
checking  reports  submitted  hy  the  G-roups 
and  separate  organizations  and  has  heen 
found  to  decrease  the  usual  time  requir- 
ed for  checking  to  one-third. 

The  scale  consists  of  an  envelope  and 
a tabulated  chart  which  is  free  to  slide 
within  the  envelope.  The  envelope  is 
made  of  two  sections  of  thin  cardboard 
separated  by  a narrow  spacer  and  glued 
at  sides  and  bottom,  witlL  appropriate 
cut-outs  on  front  and  rear.  The  slide 
is  made  of  a section  of  thin  cardboard, 
with  tabulated  figures  printed  on  both 
front  and  rear. 

The  operation  of  the  scale  is  practic- 
ally self-explanatory.  By  adjusting  tne 
slide  to  show  first  the  Air  Mechanic 
class  (1st  or  2nd)  in  conjunction  with 
the  ntimber  of  years'  service,  figures 
under  appropriate  grade  show  the  "liormal'' 
pay  (base  plus  longevity) , the  "Differ- 
ence'^ (pure  Air  Mechanic  pay),  and.  the 
"Total'*  pay  for  a full  thirtj^  (30)  day 
month.  The  tabulations  on  the  fa.ce  of 
the  cha-rt  have  been  purposely  arranged 
in  sequence  - Normal,  Total,  Difference  - 
to  facilitate  checking  the, Report  of  Air 
Mechanics*  Pay,  W.D.  Form  #134,  rend.eredL 
each  month  to  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps. 
The  reverse  side  of  scale  shows  the 
'^Normal"  pay  (base  plus  longevity)  per 
day,  and  the  "Difference"  (pure  Air 
Mechanic  Pay)  per  day.  These  figures, 
multiplied^  separately  by  the  number  of 
days  for  which  pay  is  to  be  computed, and 
then  added  to  arrive  at  the  total,  fur- 
nishes a,  moans  of  quickly  figoiring  pay 
when  only  part  of  a month  is  to  be  con- 
sidered due  to  dis-rating,  re-rating, 
promotion  or  reduction  in  grade,  change 
in  pay  period,  discharge,  etc. 

oOo— 

ACTIVITIES  OF  96TII  BOrBBAHDMENT  SqUADRON 

At  present  the  96th  Bombardinent  Squad- 
ron, Langley  Field,  Va.  , iiOvS  one  YlB-17 
Bomber,  and  expects  the  remaining  three 
to  be  delivered  from  Seafctle  Y/ithin  the 
next  few  months.  ’tTith  one  flight  of 
B-17's  and  one  flight  of  B-10B''s,  the 
Squadron^ looks  forward  to  carrying  cut  a 
diversified  and  highly  interesting  train- 
ing program.  Routine  training  within 
the  Squa.dron  during  the  past  few  weeks 
has _ consisted  chiefly  of  training  of  the 
individual  combat  crew  members  in  order 
to  qualify  'each  man  for  his  particular 
Assignment.  Upon  , termination  of  this 
phase  vdien  the  combat  crews  are  individu- 
ally trained,  our  work  Y/ill  progress  to 


I the  training  of  the  combat  crew  as  a 
I group  to  bring  about  that  degree  of 
I tearav/ork  between  combat  crevr  m-embers 
1 v/hich  is  so  absolutely  essential  to 
I successful  operation. 

j oOo 

I 

! CONSIDERABLE  I’LYINC  BY  20TH  SQUADRON 

I 

j More  flying  training  has  been  accora- 
I plished  in  the  20th  Bcmbardraent  Squad- 
I roll  over  the  last  fortnight  than  in  any 
j tYvo  weeks  so  far  this  year.  Special 
I emphasis  has  been  placed  on  fitting 
j each  member  of  the  combat  crev/s  to  fill 
j his  particular  job.  Lieut.  Beckman's 
I radio  uepartraent  has  furnished  the 
Squadnon  Y/ith  five  neY/  radio  operators, 
and  they  fill  a long  felt  need.  All 
pilots  either  qualified  or  were  tested 
in  Ixistrument  Flying,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Air  Corps  CircularsNo.  50-1 
j and  50-lB,  As  a unit  of  the  Second 
I Bombardment  Croup,  Langley  Field.,  Va.  , 

I the  20th  Squadron  participated  in  sev- 
I eral  combination  navigation,  formation 
1 and.  bombing  missions,  tv/o  of  v/hich  were 
} over-water  flights. 

I Six  different  flight  problems  of  a 
! unit  combat  nature,  involving  naviga- 
j tion,  formation  and  actual  or  simulated 
bombing  were  devised,  and  the  missions 
I executed.  Tests  v/ere  made  of  the  new 
I .50  caliber  macnine  guns. 

i — -oOo 

I 

i ROCKieLL  AIR  DEPOT  HAS  MAlff  VISITORS 

i 

During  the  month  of  March,  88  tran- 
sient airplanes  stopped  at  the  Eockv/ell 
Air  Depot,  Coronado,  Calif.  Among  the 
visitors  v/ere  Brigadier  G-eneral  Henry 
H.  Arnold,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps,  and  Colonel  S.vY.  FitzGerald,  v/hc 
arrived  in  A-17's  on  March  8th  and  left 
I on  the  lOth.  General  Arnold  and  Colonel 
; FitzGerald  conferred  with  the  Commanding 
I Officer  of  the  Rockwell  Air  Depot  re- 
! ga.rdang  Engineering  and  Supply  matters, 
i particularly  with  reference  to  the  ne'w 
I types  of  airplanes  nov/  being  purchased 
by  the  Air  Corps. 

■ oOo 

I AIR  RESERVE  PILOT  HANDY  WITH  THE  BRUSH 

i The  return  of  Lieut.  Ashby  Toulrain 
j to  active  duty  brings  back  to  Barksdale 
I Pield,  La. , the  best  artist  with  brush 
j e.nd  easel  in  the  Air  Corps.  He  has  re- 
! cently  heen  studying  under  Boardman 
! Robinson  at  the  Colorado  Springs  Fine 
lArts  Center,  and  under  Thomas  Kart 
I Benton  at  the  Kansas  City  Art  Institute, 
j _ Lieut. ^ Tculmin' s painting  of  the  3rd 
I Wing  Insignia  will  soon  he  hung  in  the 
Officers'  Club.  All  who  have  seen  it 
'acclaim  it.  His  room  is  a gallery  of 
I beautiful  landscapes  and  portraits  by 
I his  own  hand. 
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A POPULAR  PORT  OP  CALL 


ARKSDALL  Field,  Shreveport,  La., 
has  hecome  the  aerial  cross  roads 
the  South,  not  only  for  Ani^' 

# aviators,  hut  those  of  the  ha.vy 
and  Marine  Corps  as  Vvell.  This 
field  affords  all  the  necessary 
facilities  to  make  it  a desirahle  port 
of  call  for  all  military  aerial  traffic 


passing  anywhere  in  the  vicinity. 


Captain  Leon  Johnson,  Base  Operations 
Officer,  has  his  visiting  ship” crew 
geared  to  handle  efficiently  any  numher 
of  airplanes,  from  a "lone  eagle"  to  an 
entire  Wing  or  more.  Refueling,  housing, 
inspection,  maintenance  work,  spare 
parts,  etc, , are  only  a part  of  his  stock 
in  trade,  for  he  also  manages  to  hand 
out  more  than  his  share  of ' fair  weather 
and  tail  winds  to  all  wiio  come  this  T/ay. 

The  Post  Exchange,  cr  the  Officers’ 
Mess,  are  always  prepeu'ed  to  feed  any 
hungry  wayfarer,  and' those  two  genial 
hosts,  Lieuts.  Hinton  and  Sangster,  oper- 
ate a very  home-like  visiting  officers’  I 
quarters.  I 

If  the  visitor  is  looking  for  city  | 

life,  Shreveport  is  only  four  miles  away,| 
T/ith  ample  transportation  facilities,  ' 

Because  of  its'  strategic  location  on  a j 
direct  East-West  southern  transcontinent-j 
al  route  Between  California  and  the  | 

South  East  Atlantic  coast,  Barksdale  | 

Field  affords  a desira.hle  refueling  stop  j 
for  all  year  'round  transcontinental  | 

traffic.  Because  of  its  location,  mid-  i 
way  hetv/een  the  East  and  West  Coasts,  it  i 
makes  a convenient  overnight  stepping  | 

place  for  those  who  wish  to  split  the 
transcontinental  journey  into  two  days. 
For  large  planes,  like  the  Lo“aglas  or 
Boeing  four -motored  Bomhers,  which  make 
the  transcontinental  hop  with  only  one 
stop,  Barksdale  Field,  with  its  large, 
solid  landing  field,  refueling  facili- 
ties and  weather  service,  midwaj^  Between 
the  East  and  ’West  coasts,  proves  a logic-i 
al  place  to  stop.  1 

Only  recently.  Major  Barney  G-iles  end  I 
Major  CaleB  y.  Haynes,  Air  Corps,  stopped! 
here  with  the  first  two  four -motored  | 
Boeing  BoraBers  enroute  from  Seattle,  j 
Wash.,  to  their  station  at  La/ngley  Field,! 
A short  time  ago,  Major  Charles  Ghe^uncey  } 
made  his  one  stop  here  in  a Douglas  | 

BomBer, _ enroute  from  Langley  Field  to 
March  Field,  Calif.  On  March  9th,  one 
half ^ of  the  entire  Iferine  Air  Corps,  con- 
sisting of  some  fifty-three  airplanes, 
stopped  here  enroute  from  the  ?/est  Coa-st 
to  their  Base  at  Quantico,  Va.  They  luid 
previously  stopped  here  on  their  way  to 
the  IJaval  maneuvers  in  January.  On  Bo'Oh 
occasions  they ^ were  taken  care  of  in 
record  time,  without  a liitch,  By  Captain 
Johnson's  visiting  s'hip  crew. 

There  is  also  a constant  stream  of 
Naval  planes  from  San  Diego,  Pensacola, 
Norfolk  and^Anacostia  passing  through 
Barksdale  Field,  and  there  hardlj’’  pcisses 

-C 


a day  without  some  traffic  to  that 
great  Army  aviation  center,  San  Antonio, 
not  to  mention  Ifetional  Guard  and  Re- 
serve planes  from  Houston,  Dallas  and 
Little  Rock.  In  fa.ct,  Barksdale  Field 
can  lay  a reasonaBle  claim  to  tlie  re- 
cord for  handling,  more  military  visiting 
ship  traffic  than  any  other  airport  in 
the  v/orld. 

oOo— 


SPEEDY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WOPJC 


An  example  of  the  speed  with  which  an 
Air  Corps  Photo  Section  can  attack  and 
complete  an  exteixsive  project  was  given 
on  March  21st,  22nd  and  23rd. 

Duncan  Field  received  a radio  from  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  at  noon  Sunday, 
Ma.rch  21st,  requesting  a series  of  photo- 
graphs showing  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  a modern  Air  Repair  Depot,  these 
photos  to  Be  sent  By  air  mail.  The  or- 
der was  transmitted  to  the  Commanding  Of- 
ficer of  the  22nd  Photo  Section,  Kelly 
Field,  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  files  of  the  Photo  Section  were 
searched  that  afternoon,  and  39  views 
found  that  were  suitaBle  for  reproduc- 
tion. Six  prints  were  made  of  each  view 
By  10:00  o'clock  that  night.  At  eight 
o'clock  Monda,y  morning,  work  was  Begun 
photographing  various  phases  of  the 
Depot.  Thirty-six  new  exposures  were 
made.  These  were  developed  Monday  night 
and  printed  Tuesday  morning.  By  two 
o'clock  Tp.es.day,  less  than  40  hortrs  after 
the.  project  was  Be;qun,  450  prints  were 
delivered  to  the  Commanding'*' Off icer  of 
Duncan  Field  for  tra,nsraittal  to  the 
Chief  of  •die  Air  Corps. 


— — quo- 


navigation  TRAINING  IN  21ST  SQUADRON 


Within  the  past  few  weeks,  many  new  en- 
listed men  were  assigned  to  the  Slst  Re- 
connaissance Squadron  at  Langley  Field, 
Va.  These  men  a,re,  with  a few  excep- 
tions, inexperienced  in  any  piiase  cf 
sqaadi'on  v/ork.  The  Squa,dron  has,  there- 
fore, Been  Busily  engatged  during  the 
past  few  weeks  with  the  training  of 
'these  new  men  with  the  view  of  assigning 
eacli  man  to  that  particular  work  for 
7/liich  he  is  Best  adapted'. 

At  present  the  followD.g  officers  are 
undergoing  training  in  ;/ne  Navigation 
School  conducted  'by  this  Squadron: 

Lieuts.  S„P.  Mussett,  H.E,  Koon,  C.H, 

Rees  and  Wm.  A.  Matheny. 

Captain  A,Y.  Smith,  Officer  in  Charge 
of'^  this  Navigation  School,  recently  re- 
ceived an  aBle  assistant  in  Lieut.  J.  W. 
Egau,  who  came  from  Luke  Field,  T.H. 
Lieut,  Egan  is  attached  to  the  49th 
BomBardnent  Squadron  for  tactical  train- 
ing. With  Both  of  the  0A-4A' s undergo- 
( Continued  on  Page  9). 


21ID  BOMBARDMENT  GROUP  A BUSY  OUTFIT 


The  Second  BoraUardmeut  Group,  Langley  ' 
Field,  Va.  , has  late  Been  engaged  in_  , 
a hi^h-gear  series  cl'  activities  of  maxi-; 
mrun  interest  to  its  personnel  and  nf^ccn~i 
sideraBle  importance  to  the  entire  Air  i 
Corps,  Tlie  first  YlB-l?  arrived  on  | 

March  1st,  followed  rather  closely  hy 
the  second  article  on  March  12th.  _ Majors 
Giles  and  Haynes  Brought  the  two  Big 
BomBers  through  from  Seattle  without  in- 
cident. To  date  the  necessary  flight- 
checking of  suBsequent  comBat  crews  has 
Been  given  first  priority  and,  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  schedule  Being  followed, 
the  flight  logs  of  the  tv/o  airplanes  re- 
veal that,  up  to  April  3rd,'  there  were 
flown  in  the  two  preceding  weeks  141 
hours  and  50  minutes,  to  include  8-y- 
hours  at  night;  .30  and  .50  caliBer  gun- 
nery from  all  stations;  BomBing  from 
5,000  to  8,000  feet;  aerial  photography 
to  spot  BomB  Bits;  performance  flights 
on  one,  two,  three  and  four  engines; 
landings  at  March,  Barksdale,  Maxwell, 
Pope,  Langley,  New  Bolling,  Old  Lolling, 
Phillips  and  Mitchel  Fields,  and  famili- 
arization flights  and  landings  to  com- 
plete the  piloting  qualifications  for 
Lieut.  Colonel  RoBert  Olds,  Captains 
E.R.  McReynolds  eud  C.U.  Cousland,  and 
1st  Lieut,  W.W.  Higgins. 

Majors  Giles  and  Haynes  were  previous- 
ly checked  off  By  Major  Co.rkille  at 
March  Field,  and.  Major  Meloy  has  Been 
released  By  Major  Giles  on  the  third 
BomBer  for  the  Group,  ?/hich  is  now  at 
March  Field  enroute  to  Langley  Field. 

Enthusiasm  v;ithin  the  2nd.  BomBardment 
Group  for  the  new  four-engined.  BomBer  is 
uniformly  high.  Pilots  cannot  find 
enough  praise  for  its  handling  qualities 
and  performance.  Tremendous  progress  in 
the  tactical  capaBilities  of  this  Group 
appear  definitely  assured.  Although  the 
YlB-17  Form  #1  resemBles  a hotel  regis- 
ter when  all  memBers  of  the  crew  and  ex- 
tra passengers  are  listed,  and  the  pilot, 
co-pilot,  chief  mechanic  check  list  re- 
calls coonskin  coats  at  an  autumn  foot- 
Ball  game  through  or  around  which  we  try 
to  see  the  home  team  come  out  of  its 
huddle,  we  have  a real  comBat  airplane 
on  which  precision  team  work  Before,  dur- 
ing and  after  flights  constitute  the 
criteria  of  successful  operations. 

In  addition  to  the  special  YlB-17  fer- 
rying^ project  , the  Group  is  attempting 
to  maintain  a temporary  comBat  strength 
of  one  B-lOB  flight  per  squadron.  This 
will  Be  coiatinued  until  at  least  tv/o 
YlB-lT's  are  assigned  each  squadron,  at 
which  time  the  comBat  strength  of  the 
Group  will  Be  shifted  completely  from  the 
B-lOBjs  to  the  YlB-17’s. 

_I>aring  the  latter  part  of  March,  two 
missions  were  sched.uled  and  completed.' 
successfully  in  connection  with  routine 
off-shore  joint  training.  Interceptions 


up  to  a hundred  miles  east  ef  Langley 
Field  were  made  with  ah  solute  acc’rracy 
By  Both  the  reconnaissance  teams  from 
the  21st  Reconnaissance  Sq^oadron  and  By 
the  9Gth  BomBardment  Sq'uadron.  The  96th 
Squadron  was  reinforced  in  these  mis- 
sions By  flights  from  the  49th  and  20th 
BomBardment  Squadrons. 

Projected  operations  included  a nation- 
al Broadcast  from  a YlB-17  over  Washing- 
ton, D. C.,  ^n  April  4th;  an  aerial  re- 
view, led  By  another  YlB-17,  in  the  New 
York  area  on  April  6th,  and  preparation 
for  tv;o  T/eeks  of  Second  Wing  Exercises, 
d-uring  wn.ich  period  the  Group,  less  the 
YlB-17  echelon,  will  operate  from  an 
a-uxiliary  airdrome  at  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

— — oOo— 

Naviga t inn_ Training  in  21st  Squadron 
"TContinued  from  "Page  8 ) . 

ing  overhaul  at  the  Middletown  Air  Depot, 
the  v/ork  of  the  Na,vigation  School  has 
Been  carried  on  with  B-lOB’s.  This  has 
hampered  operations  somewhat  Because  of 
the  limited  radius  v.hich  the  B-lOB  can 
individ'ually  operate  v-'ver  water. 

— -oOo 

ADVANCED  STUDENTS  ON  NAVIGATION  FLIGHT 

Twenty-two  students  of  the  Pursuit 
Section  of  'the  Advanced  Flying  School, 
Kelly  Field,  Texas,  took  off  on  April 
1st  on  an  individual  navigation  flight 
to  Mission  and  Fort  Ringgold,  Texas. 

The  stud.ents  v/ere  checked  in  at  Mission 
hy  1st  Lieut.  R.J.  Brovme,  and  at  Fort 
Ringgold  By  Ist  Lieut.  B.M.  Hovsy,  Jr. 
When  about  20  miles  'north  of  Fort  Ring- 
gold,  the  P-12  airplane  piloted  By 
Flying  Cadet  Jesus  A.  Vi 1 lame re  Began  to 
vibrate.  Cadet  Villarm^re  madie  a forced 
landing  and  discovered  that  No.  1 cylin- 
der had  become  loosened.  He  showed  Both 
courage  a'nd  skill  in  landing  his  plane. 
Another  student  noticed  this  airplone  on 
the  ground  and  returned  to  Fort  Ringgold 
to  make  a report  to  the  instructor.  The 
airplane  could,  mt  Be  flov/n  Back  t*^ 

Kelly  Field.  No  other  mishaps  were  re- 
ported. 

oOo 

APPOINTMENTS 

Effective  April  1,  1937,  Colonel  Fred- 
erick L.  Martin  (Lieut.  Colonel)  was  ap- 
pointed Vi/ing  Commander,  with  the  - tempo- 
rary rank  of  Brigadier  General  in  the 
Air  Corps,  with  rank  from  January  1,19?7» 
and  assigned  to  duty  as  ’Jing  Commander 
of  the  3rd  Wing,  GilQ,  Air  Force,  Barksdale 
Field,  Shreveport,  La. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Millard  F.  Harman  wag 
promoted  to  the  temporary  ra.nk  of 
Colonel,  with  rank  from  April  1,  1937. 
Colonel  Harmon  is  new  stationed  in  the 
Hawaiian  Department  and  is  in  command  of 
la'ike  Field. 
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LliiaT.  COLOl^L  RALPH  P.  COUSIHS 

Lieut.  Colonel  Ralph  ?.  Cousins,  Air 

Co'rps,  now  on  duty  as  a student  at  the 
Army  Var  College,  was  'born  at  Mexia, 
Texas,  December  1,  1391.  After  graduat- 
ing from  'west  Texas  i'jormal  College  in' 
1911,  he  v/as  appointed  to  the  United 
States  .military  Academy,  from  which  he 
graduated,  June  14,  19lo.  ' Commissioned 

on  that  date  as  a second  lieutenaxit,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  12th  Cavalry,  and 
served  with  his  regiment  in  the  Brov/ns- 
ville  District,  State  of  Texas,  on  bor- 
der patrol  from  September  14j  1915,  to 
Pebruary  7,  1916,  participating  in  ac- 
tion against  Lexican  bandits,  September 
17-18,  191b.  On  Pebruary  7,  19 iB,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  6th  Cavalr;/,  and 
he  served  there¥/ith  on  border  patrol 
duty,  with  the  Punitive  Expedition  into 
kexico,  a,nd  in  the  Bi^,  Bend,  Texas,  Dis- 
trict to  August  7,  1916. 

Detailed  to  the  Aviation  Section,  Sig- 
nal Corps,  Colonel  Cousins  reported,  in 
August,  1916,  for  flying  training  at  the 
Signal  Corps  Aviation  School  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.  , and  upon  his  graduation  therefrcm 
in  April,  1917,  he  served  for  a brief  pe- 
riod as  a pilot  with  the  1st  Aero  Squad- 
ron at  Colruribus,  i^ew  Mexico. 

Assigned  iv.ay  15,  1917,  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex8.s,  he  organized 
the  School  of  r.ilitary  Aeronautics  at 
that  institution  and  v/as  commandant  there 
of  until  Septeraber  25,  1917,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  Washington,  D. C, , where 
he  served  for  brief  periods,  first  as 
Assistant  Director  of  Schools  and  then 
as  Executive  Officer  for  the  Chief  of 
Personnel  and  as  Aviation  Representative 
on  the  General  Staff  at  the  Ax-my  War 
College.  In  Pebruany,  1918,  he  ¥/as  or- 
dered on  temporary  duty  overseas  with 
the  A.E.P.,  and  he  served  as  liaison  of- 
ficer in  connection  v/ith  flying  training 
schools  in  England  and  Era^ice,  and  Y/as 
at  the  frOxUt  for  a short  lime. 

Colonel  Cousins  returned  to'  the  United 
States  during  the  latter  part  of  h&y , 
1918,  and  v/as  assigned  to  dut^v  in  the  ■ 
Division  of  military  Aeronautics,  V/ash- 
ing'ton,  D.C.  , as  a member  of  the  Control 
Board.  In'  October,  1918,  he  assumed  com-' 
mand  of  Group  B,  1st  Provisional  Group, 
and  of  Roosevelt  Field,  wineola,  L.  i., 
x'lew  York.  Cn.  January  l5,  1'919,  he  assum- 
ed command  of  Payne  Field,  West  Point, 
kiss.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  1919, 
Colonel  Cousins  ass'onied  commaud  of  the 
1st  Day  Bombarcment  Group  at  Felly  Field, 
Texas,  -and  he  remained  on  this  duty  un- 
til iviax’ch  9,  1920,  v/hen  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  Post  Field,  Port  Sill,  Okla. , 
for  a month,  and  then  returnea  to  his 


previous  duties  at  Felly  Field. 

Transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Air  Service,  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
September,  1920,  he  served  as  a member 
of  the  Advisory  Board  until  August  of  , 
the  following  year,  v/hen  he  W8.s  ordered 
for  duty  as  a student  at  the  Sheffield  j 
Scientific  School^  Yale  University,  I 

where  for  a perioa  of  one  year  lie'^pur-  ^ 
sued  a course  in  coiiimu'nications,  gradu- 
ating Y/ith  the  degree  of  master  of.  i 

Science.  For  several  months  thereafter  ' 
he  wa,s  on  temporary  duty  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  General  Electric  Comioany 
at  Schenectady^,  i\iew  York,  and  then”  for  a 
short  time  at  the  Signal  Corps  Conununi- 
cations  School  at  Camp  Alfred  Vail,x\i.J. 

From  January  to  Septeniber,  1923,  Col. 
Cousins,  was  on  duty  in  the  Training  and 
War  Rians  Division,  and  he  Y/as  then  as- 
signed as  Axssistant  Commandant  of  the 
Air  Service  Technical  School  at  Chanute 
Field,  xiantoul.  111.  On  December  23, 

1923,  he  assiomed  command  of  Chanute  i 

Field,  at  the  same  time  serving  as  Act- 
ing Comimandant  of  the  Air  Service  Tech- 
nical School,  to  July,  1924,  when  he  re- 
suDied  his  former  duty  as  Assistant  Com- 
mandant, ;in  addition  to  duty  -as  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  post.  In  October, 

1924,  he  ¥/as  appointed  Post  Adjutant  and  g 

Personnel  Adjutant.  f 

Colonel  Cousins  returned  to  duty  in 
the  Training  and  War  Plans  Division,  Of-  , 
fice  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Service,  on  [ 
■January  2,  1925.  |;fiore  than  three  years  I 
later,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Philippines,  and  he  assi-^.med  command  of 
Clark  Field,  Pampanga,  P.  I,  , July  3, 

1923.  Completing  his  two-year  tour  of  I 
foreign  service,  he  ¥/as  transferred  to  'I 
Laxigley  Field,  Va.  , for  duty  as  a stu-  j 
dent  at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School. 
Following  his  graduation  from  the  one- 
year  course  of  instruction  at  this 
school,  he  was  avssigned  ,as  student  at  the  | 
Command  and  General  S'caff  School,  Fort  ' 
Leavenv/or'bh,  Kansas,  Y/here  he  com'pleted 
a two-year  course  in  June,  1933,  follow-  ! 
ing-  which  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in. 
Washington  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
the  i\,ational  Gue.rd  Bureau. 

On  Aagust  20,  1936,  Colonel  Cousins 
was  asvsigned  to  his  present  duty  as  a 
student  ai  the  Army  War  College. 

Duriiig  die  World  Wa,r,  Colonel  Cousins 
held  txie  temporary  rah:-  of  kajor  from 
August  9,  1918,  to  February  27,  1920. 

He  x’eceived  his  regular  promotion  to  1st 
Lieutenant,  J'uly  1,  1916;  to  Captain, 

July  25.  1917;  to  kajor,  June  21,  1925; 
and  to  Lieutenant _ Colonel,  December  22, 
1936.  Prior  to  his  permanent  promotion 
to  this  latter  rank,  he  held  the  tempera™ 
ry  ran.-.;  of  Lieut.  Colonel  from  Jane  16,  ' 

1936.  He  holds  the  ratings  of  Airplane 
Pilot  and  Airplane  Observer. 
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LIEUT.  COLOi^EL  LEO  A.  WALTOx'j 


Lieut.  Colonel  Leo  A.  Walton,  Air  Corps^ 
nov/  on  duty  as  Executive  Officer  of  tLe 
1st  //injx,,  G-I-IQ,  Air  force,  luarc.i  field, 
Calif.  , v^as  "born  at  Salem,  Ore^.on,  Octo- 


iEiii^ineerin^  School  at  .'..cCoo]" 
iLayton,  Ohio,  axid,  f oil  rv. ' .,1.:. 
tion  on  Au_ust  15,  lOO-.r 


ber  8,  1390. 


After  graduating 
mar  ana  high  school  of  his  nat 
he  received  an  appointment 
Academy 


, e 

iviCOooic  field  as  Assistant  to 
iof  the  Enj_. ineer in nivision 
!to  performin:  vatious  other 


field, 
his  gradua- 
remained  at 
the  Chief 
in  addition 


auoies,  un- 

from  eram-i  t il*"  the  lattex  part  of  August,  19 8o, 


1915, 


ive  city, 
to  the  United 
graduatixig 
and  bein^.,  com- 


v/hen  he  was  transferred  to  the  Philip-. .. 
pines,  from  Lecentoer  16,  19S5,  to  .Febru- 
ary 25,  1926,  he  commanded  hindley  field 

o , and  the  2nd  Observation  Souadron.  He  V;as 

a second  lieutenant  and  assign-!  then  assigned  to  xdcnols  field.  P.I., 

iwith  the  Headcuarters  of  the  4th  Comoos- 
|ite  Group.  Granted  an  extended  leave  of 
absence,  under  exceptional  circunstances, 


States  i.iilitary 
thereirom  in  June 
missioned 
ed  to  the  lOtli  Cavalry. 

following  service  with  his  troop  at 
fort  Iluachuca,  Arizona,  September  15, 


arch  1,  1916;  at  naco,  Arizona, | he  returned  to  the  United  States 


and  with  the  Punitive 


1915,  to 

to  harcn  1 g 1916, 

Expedition  into  Mexico  to  December  15, 
1916 j he  Was  detailed  to  the  Aviation 
Section,  Signal  Corps,  and  assigned  as  a 
student  at  the  Signal  Corps  Aviation 
School  at  Sail  Diego,  Calif.  , where  he 
was  stationed  until  August  4,  1917.  He 
received  the  rating  of  Junior  iv.il itary 
Aviator,  July  26,  1917. 

Transferred  to  nelly  field,  Texas,  Col. 
./alt on  coiiimanded  the  76th  Aero  Construc- 
tion Squadron  from  August  16th  to  Octo- 
ber .23rd,  and  thereafter  exercised  super- 
vision over  the  75th,  76th,  77th  and 
78th  Aero  Scuadrons  until  ijovember  11, 
1917,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Call 
field,  ./ichita  falls,  Texas,  as  Assist- 
ant to  the  Officer  in  Cliart^e  of  flying,, 
from  January  1 to  karch  5,  1910,  he  vt^as 
C oiTimandan.t  of  Cadets  at  Call  field  and 
thereafter  Officer  in  Charge  of  flying 
until  karch  19th.  He  was 
f erred  to  Brooks  field 
Texas,  as  Officer  in 


in 

liviarch,  1926,  and  until  August  3,  19.co,he 
|v/as  on  temporary  duty  with  the  Or  unized 
1 reserves  of  the  8th  Corps  Area  with  sta- 
ition  at  Denver,  Colo.  He  returned  to 
I the  Philippines  oxi  September  22,  1925, 

! and  assumed  command  of  the  3rd  Pursuit 
1 Souadron  and  Clark  field,  in  iv.ay,  1920, 
he  w'as  traxisf erred  to  xvichols  field  for 
duty  as  nixecutive  Oiiicer  of  tne  post 
and  of  the  4th  Composite  Group. 

Colonel  xaltoii' s next  duty  assigiinient 
was  at  March  field,  riverside,  Calif., 
where  he  has  been  stationed  up  to  tJiis 
writing.  His  initial  assigxiuient  v/as 
with  the  ■-eadcuarters  of  tHe  13tn 
School  Group.  in  October,  1923,  the  ad- 

of  Training 
the  Air 
Were  assign- 
various  tiu.es  he  was  in 


then  trans- 


, San  Antonio, 
Charge  of  flying, 
he  assujned  command 


On  October  10,  1918, 
of  Brooks  field. 

From  november  22,  1918,  to  March 
1919,  Colonel  Walton  was  on  duty  with 
the  District_ Supervisor  of  the  Southern 
District  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  He  was  As- 
sistant to  the  Officer  in  Charge  of  fly- 
ing at  ..xell3'  field,  Texas,  to  March  31, 
1919;  Acting  Officer  ia  Charge  of  flyiiit- 
to  May  15,  1919;  and  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  flying  Department  to  June  £5., 
1919.  Returning  to  fort  Bliss,  El  Paso, 
he  co'mmanded  a detachment  of  the  1st 
Bombarduient  Group  to  November  13,  1919; 
and  the  first  Surieillaiice  Group  to 
november  3,  1920. 


ditional  duties  of  Director 
and  Assistaxit  Cou.uiandant  of 
Corps  Primary  flying  School 
ed  to  him.  At 
temporary  command  of  the  post.  On  Octo- 
1,  1931,  he  wfas  tra^^sf erred  to  the 
and  appointed  Post 
to  his 
1932 


in  addition 
xvioveu.ber  14, 


; ber 

i 1 s t B on.bardident 
! Executive  Officer 

! other  duties.  On 

I he  was  assigned  to  the  Headquarters  of 
jt.:ie_7th  xjombardment  Group  as  Executive 
lOfiicer.  At  various  times  he  temporarily'' 
'coumanded  this  organization,  for  a time 
Ihe  was  on  duty  with  the  Civilian  Conser- 
Ivatioxi  Corps,  then  as  Commanding  Officer 
j of  tile  Station  Couplement.  Since  Au  ust 
:17,  1936,  ne  has  been  on  duty  as  Execu- 
;tive  Ofiicer  of  the  1st  wing, 

, force. 

I Colonel  i/c'lton  held  the  temporary  ranlr 
jof  Major  of  field  Artillery,  national 
I Army,  July  1918,  to  February  27,1920. 
'He  was  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant,  Jul^.^ 


GH:^  Air 


On  ivove. 


i.iif) 


er  15,  1920, 


Colonel  ualton 
took  up  his  duties  as  a student  at  the 
Field-Officers  School  at  Langley  field, 
Va.  In  May",  1921,  he  ass'umed  the  addi- 
tional duty  of  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
1st  Provisional  Bombing  Group.  Upon 
graduating  from  the  field  Officers  School 
on  Augiist  19,  1921,  he  was  transferred  to 
the^  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Service, 
Washin.^tonj  D.C.,  and  assigned  to  duty 
in^the  Training  and  O'oerations  Group, 
which pvas  la/ber  redesignated  as  the 
Training  and  i.ar  Plans  Division. 

On  August  23,  1923,  Colonel  «Kalton  be- 
gan duty  as  a student  at  the  Air  Service 

-i: 


1916;  to  Captain^ 
June  13,  192 


May/  15, 

J'une  13,  19c5;  and  to 
Colonel,  December  13,  1935, 
temporary  raxPc  of  nieutenant 


1917;  to 
Lieu -tenant 
He  held  the 
Colonel 


from  June  16,  1936,  -until  the  date  of  his 
permanent  appointment  to  that  rank.  He 
holds  the  flying  ratings  of  Airulane 
Pilot  and  Airplane  Observer. 

— — oOo — — 


jieut.  ColOiiel 


Ealioh  li 
now  on  duty  as  a student 
war  College,  .^asnin^^ton, 


. «'ooten  (Major), 
at  the  Army 

, ^ , - . , ^ , D.  C.,  has  been 

deta-iled  as  a iiiCiiiber  of  tlie  </a.r  Depart- 
ment  General  Staff,  and  will  take  u-o  his 
new  duties  upon  his  graduation. 
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ELIiv.Ii'JATIOi^i  OF  BOiviBAEDMEiMT  SECTiOFi  AT 
THE  FJDYAfCEL  FLyiAG  SCHOOL 

Touching'  on  the  elimination  of  the 
Bomhardiflent  Section  at  the  Air  Corps  Ad- 
vanced Elyin-'  School,  neliv  Field,  Tex.aS; 
THE  TEE,  mhlished  hy  the  Flying  Cadet 
Battalion"  at  the  Air  Corps  Training _ Cen- 
ter, states  that  this  came  as  a logical 
step  in  order  to  adjust  training  methods 
to  the  changes  in  military  tactical  fly- 
ing which  have  arisen  as  a result  o_f  the 
development  of  new  Bomoardment  airplanes. 
Broadly  spearing,  this 


ment  usually  only  received  approximate- 
ly five  hours  transition  in  the 
Keystones.  The  30  hours  of  training 
will  include'  da^y  and  night  navigation 
and  oil  other 
trainiu;^. 


pnases  of  Bombardment 
oCo 


V.AR  BFPAP.TiAErvT  OHDiHS 
Changes 


adjustment 


in  the 


ad- 


advanced  training:  program  was  found 
visadle  for  two  distinct  reasons. 

First,  it  had  hecome  definitely  estab- 
lished in  tactical  units  that  in  order 
to  promote  efficient  and  sahe  operation 
of  the  large,  nev/  dual  motored  Bcmbard- 
ment  airplanes  the  pilot  must  have  more 
flying  experience  then  that  pro'/ided  in 


one  year 


' s training  at  the  Air  Corps 
Training  Center.  To  meet  this  situation 
two  courses  la.y  open  for  consideration. 
The  first  alternative  was  that  the  Bom- 
bardment Section  at  Kelly  Field  would  be 
retained  and  tl'.,ose  successfully  complet- 
ing the  course  would  be  allocated  to 
other  braiiches  of  the  Air  Corps  on  tac- 
tical duty  for  further  seasoning  before 
they  were  sent  bach  to  the  Bombardment 
branch  as  a full-fledged,  competent 
pilots.  The  defects  in  this  course  of 
"training  are  practically  obvious.  The 
student  completiiig  training  here  in  the 
Bombaudirient  Section  and  sent  out,  se.y  to 
an  Attach  squ.adron,  would  be  poorly  pre- 
pared to  tahe  his  place  in  such  an  organ- 
izat  ioii. 

Tlie  second  alternative,  and  the  one 
found  most  practicable,  was  to  eliminate 
a Bombardment  Section,  as- such,  at  Kelly 
Field  and  give  all  advanced  students 
more  flyiiij^,  time  in  the  Bomba.rdrnent  air- 
planes in  conjunction  with  the  re.-i.ulan- 


■0  Fanauh  Canal 


of  Station 
Deoi-i'  oir 

ac  ed 


irom 
5ld 


'jiclvi 


Captain 
Flying 
Texas;  1st  Lieut. 

, from  assignment 
at  Air  Corns  Tech- 
Field,  111.  ; xv.ajor 


Hov/aru  ti.  ‘Joo.cn, 

School,  Kelly  Fi 
Thom.as  n.  Bryan,  Jr 
and  duty  as  student 
nical  School,  Chanute  _ ^ 

Peter  E.  Skanse  (Captain)  from  ivia.'Ff/ell 
Field,  Ala.' 

To  the  Philippines  : Caotain  Cha,rles 
Baches,  upon  coui;^etTon  of  present 
coo.rse  of  inst:u.ction  at  Air  Corps 
tical  School,  i',j.ax:^^/ell  Field.  Ala) 

To  Chanute  Field,  111.  : ^nd 

, from  Lai'igley 
student  at  the 
1st  Lieut. 

Depart- 


Burton~ 

Field. 


Tac- 
Lieut. 


, Va 
Air  Corps 
Thomas  A. 


A 


Ti, strong,  Jr. 

, for  duty  as 
'Technical  School 
Starratt,  from  Hawaiian 


ment,  for  duty  as  student  in  the  Photo- 
graphic course.  Air  Coi’ps  Technical  ■ 
School;  End  Lieut.  Henry  B.  Fisher  from 
Selfridge  Field;  Captain  George  H.  Steel 
from  Kelly  x^ield. 

to  San  Frcancisco,  Calif.  : end  Lieut. 

J ohn  A.  Eiiger,  from  iv.arch  Field,  to 
Letterman  General  Hospital  for  observa- - 
tion  and  treatment. 


1st  Lieut, 
the  Cava,lry. 
from  August 
1st  Cavahry 


Trensf  er 
xiohert' 


lA 

Larch  20 
1,  1935,  , 
at  Fort  Kno 


Lee  tra-nsf  eri’ed  to 
1937,  with  r ar ik 


•id 


bO 

Ky 


duty  with  the 


Assignm 


Orders  Revoked 


their 
has  a 


par tic alar 


nt  of  Captain  Clinton -w.Bavies, 
t Air  Coros  Tactical  School, 


flight  training  of 
tion.  Tills  system 
tage.  It  will 

join  tactical  units  especially 


SC- 

two- fold  advan- 


as  S viident 


permit  all  graduates  to 


trainea 

in  a particular  branch;  at  the  same  tim.e, 
all  graduates  will  have  more  bi-mowor 
time  than  formerly  and  they  will  have 


student 

F.axw  ell  F i eld , A 
1937-1938  course 
Staff  School,  Fort  Leaveiiw- orth 
Assignment  of  end  Lieut 


background 


training  to  be  readily  ao-Air  Corps  Technical 


th  e _ 

sorbed  into  a Bombardment  unit  after  fly-; 
ing  hours  and  eiroerience  are  built  up  in  i 
another  branch  oT  the  Air  Corps.  i 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  s'ceh  ! 
a system  pointed  out  above,  there  is  i 
still  another.  Present  indications  are  I 
that  multi-motor  airplanes  will  be  used  | 
more  and  more  in  future  military  avia-  1 
tion.  Any  training  in  bi~motor  airplanesj' 
which  the  graduate  possesses  will  be  a j 
distinct  advantage  when  he  is  called  j 
upon  to  fly  one  of  these  new/  ships.  { 

Under  the  new  plan,  all  students  at  I 

Kelly  .Field  w/ill  get  approximiately  3C  | 

hours  flying  time  in  tlie  B-6*s.  Before  i 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  plan,  stu- 
dents from  sections  other  than  Bombard-  I 


jbaldron,  from  La,ngley  f i 
iFieiid,  111.,  .for  duty  as 
'Airplane  ivm.intenance  Eng 


in  the 

t the  Coiranand  and  Genera 
, Kansas. 
Russell  L.  • 


Ass 


tv?,  , 

uexd  tor 


SCXiOOl , 

ignmeuL  of  End  Lieut.  Eugene  Brecht, 
Self  ridge  Field,  ivjich.  , to  Chanute 
duty  as  student  in  the  Arma-nent 
course  at  the  Air  Corps  Technical  School. 

Assie^nmient  of  1st  Lieut.  David  R. Gibbs, 
Lan<_^ley  Field,  to  Chanute  Field  for  duty 
as  student  in  tne  iViaintenance  Fjngineering 
course  at  the  Air  Corps  Technical  School. 

Assign..ent  of  1st  Lieut.  Douglas  T. 
Litchel  from  Barksdale  Field,  La.  , to 
Panaiua.  Canal  Department. 

. C r d e r s Ai'ii ended 


eld,  to  Ghana te 
in  the 
Course, 


student 

Liieering 


Lieut.  Colonel  Donilu  ? 
assigned  to  Barksdale  Field, 
of  ivltchel  Field,  j.\i.  I.  , upon 
t ion 
vice! 


use  P 
li  a. . , 
the 


major) 
instead 
coiTple- 


-12- 


■of  his  present  tour  of  foreign  ser 
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ViTnile  toxving  a.  target  on  April  7th  during 
aerial  gnxmery  practice  at  Fort  Crockett, 
Galveston,,  Texas,  the'  airplane  piloted  hy  1st 
Lieut.  Arthur  E.  Livingston,  Air  Ees^rve,  j 

dived  into  the  xva.ter  approxinxately  3^'  miles  off  i 
shore.  At  this  x.-riting  neither  the  hody  of  I 
the  pilot  nor  the  xwecked  airplane  -was  recover-  1 
ed.  The  deceased  officer  v.'as ' a irenher  of  the 
55th  Pursmt  Sorcdron,  stationed  at  Eauksdule  j 
Field,  La.  ' j 

Lieut.  Livingston  xflas  horn  at  Eussellville,  j 
Ai-kansas,  February  2,  1909.  After  gradua.ting  I 
from  hi^  school,  he  attended  Hendrix  College  j 
for  three  years,  and  the  University  of  Southern 
California  for  one  year.  Ke  served  with  the  j 
National  Guard  for  one  year.  j 

Apnointed  a Plying  Cadet,  Lieut.  Livingston 
graduated  from  the  Primary  Flying  School  at 
March  Field,  Colif. , February  20,  1931,  and 
from  the  Advanced  Flyin  - School,  Kellj’-  Field, 
Texas,  Juno’’  2S,  1931^  bn  xw-iich  date  he  xvas  com- 
missioned a 2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  Air  Heserve 
and  rated  an  "Airplane  Pilot. " 

Assi.gned  to  extended  active  duty,  Lieut. 
Livingston  served  v/ith  the  12th  Observe, t ion 
Squadron  a,t  Eodd  Field,  Fort  Sarn 'Houston, Texas , 
from  July  1 to  July  22,  1931;  with  the  SSth 
Pursuit  Soixidron  eit  Pockwell  Field,  Calif.  ,from 
July  26  to  October  23,  1931,  and  at  March 
Field  with  the  95th. Pursuit ' Squadron  to  August 
31,  1932,  when  he  reverted  to  inactive  status. 

For  three  years  there<after,  Lieut.  Livingston 
was  city  editor  of  the  Hussellville,  Ark. , 
COUMER  DEI-/DCRAT.  On  September  1,  1935,  he  vras 
placed  on  active  duty  w.dth  the  Ci'/ilian  Conser- 
vation Corps,  and  0^  November  Ic  1935,  he  vras 
placed  on  extended  a,ctive  duty  writh  the  55th 
Pursuit  S-puadron  at  Barksdale  Field,  La. 

^Lieut.  Livingston  accnmlated  a total  flying 
time  of  anproxlmately  1200  hours.  He  xvas  pro- 
moted to  ist  Lieutenant,  Air  Heserve,  cn  Aurrust 
10,  1935. 

1/^ 


’’■’ACtlINGTON  OFFICE  NOTES 

Colonel  Chalmers  G.  Hall,  Cliief ^p'f ' the  Sup- 
ply Division,  returned  April  8tlw;,;| 
from  a iiavigation  flight  to 
Hartford,  Conn. 

* jf  i | V • . 

ihi,jor  Carl  E.  Greene,  Chief  i 

of  the  Engineering^  Procure- 
ment  'Brancn  of  the  i&ateriel 
Division,  ''.Tright  Field,  ~ 

dropped  in  the  office  on  /f’ M 5 « » v v 
April  Sth.  He  attended 
a meeting  .if  the  *: 

Ifetionc'l  Advisory  Com- 

mittee  for  Aeronautics. [ I i 3 'S  - I I j ! ''j 

tfrf^  ' ^ ' *1  • *'  * 

Major  Alfred  ¥.  -•l-'  VrVr’j''  ' V 

tlarriner  returned  April'' ' i ( j I .j  , % i."  f ) lii  T ; s f ' 
7th  from  a navigation,'.,  |.'i  J ii!  si  Ij:  } J h“ 
flight  to  ivk'X',vell  Field,!^  : jj 

Ala.  , Fort  Penning,  Ga.  , and  Pope  'Fi'wl-d'^' Fc5;t/ 
Bra.gg,  N.C.  On  April  13th  he  deliveEefl__a«il6c- 
tx.xre  at  the  Signal  School  at  Fort  ivbnco'ijita.yTN.  J. 


•Major  Albert  Stevens  and  Captain  Cliarles 
A.  Be.ssett,  from  wmight  Field,  were  in  t'he  of- 
fice on  April  Sth  for  a conference.  Major 
Stevens  recently  assumed  ch:arge  of  the  Arny 
Aeronautical  .Musesma. 

Major  Lowell  H.  Smith,  Chief  of  the  Inspec- 
tion Division,  left  March  28th  cn  an  inspection 
trin. 


Visitors  to  the  Chief's  office  during  the 
course  of  leaves  of  absence  vrere  Major  Paul  J. 
Iv5athis  from  Langley  Field,  and  ivfeijcr  Claude  E, 
Duncan  from  thtchel  Field. 


i-kijor  George.  L.  Usher,  Chief  of  the  Personnel 
Division,  returned.  April  1st  fi-om  a navigation 
flight  to  tlaxxvell  Fi^eld,  Ala. 


Lieut.  Colonel  Vincent  3.  Dixon  and  i'.ia,jor 
Charles  Y.  benfill  recently  returned  from 
le3.ves  of  absence. 


Lieut.  Colonel  Gerald  E.  Broxver  and  i-bajor 
Norman  D.  Brophy  returned  from  Vright  Field. 


The  bodies  of  Lieut.  Ecbert  C.  Love,  Air  He- 
serve, and  Priva.te  Emory  J.  Parsons,  who  crash- 
ed into  a tre'e  high  ud  on  i/It.  LbKinley  of  the 
San  Bernardino  mountain  range  d.uring  a storm 
on  the  night  of  Loarch  27th  w/ere  recovered  t'wo 
days  later.  The  wrecked  airplane  was  sighted 
by  a pilot  of  one  of  20  airplanes  of  the  i7th 
Attack  Group,  rlarch  Field,  sent  out  to  search 
for  the  missing  men. 

Lieut.  Love  xvas  born  at  Hickory,  N.C.  , Febru- 
ary  10,  1911.  He  graduated  from  Hicicory  gram- 
mar school  in  1924;  from  Galileo  High  School 
in  1929,  and  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
in  Jime,  1934. 

Qualifying  for  appointment  as  a Flying  Cadet, 
he  entered  the  Primary  Flying  School  .Randolph 
Field,  Texas,  v/ith  the  October,  1934,  Class. 
After  satisfactorily  completing  the  coiu-.se  at 
Eaxidolph  Field,  I'.e  was  traxisf erred  to  the. 

(Contlnned  on  Pa.ge  14) 


Visitors  xvhb  dropped  in  the  office  ixuring 
the  co'urse  of  navigation  flights  were  Lieut. 
Colonel  Harvey  S.  Burxyell  from  Langley  Field; 
Lieut.  Colonel  ¥illiam  B.  Vright,  Jr.,  from 
! Fort  Ea;fes,  Ohio;  l>4ajor  Harry  A.  Halverson 
j from  the  Corerrand  and  General  Staff  School , 

I Fort  Leavenv/erth , Kansas. 

I 

I , . 

t'lajo.r  Edx'.^ard  V.  Harbeck,  Jr.  , of  'the  Inspec- 
tion Division,  left  Anril  Sth  for  Pandolnh 
Field. 


Iviajor  Robert  Kauch  returned  April  Sth  after 
ferrying  a plane  from  the  West  Coast  to  Wright 
Field. 

Captain  Mervin  E.  Gro.ss  left  April  11th  for 
Wright  Field  for  a confereme. 


Captain  James  B-  Jordan  left  for  Chicago  on 
April  12th. 
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Obit'uaries  «, 

Continued  from  Page  13 

Advanced  Fizzing  School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas, from j 
vrhich  he  gra.dua-tod  Cctooer  1?,  1S35,  specializ-  1 
ing  in  Attack  Aviation.  He  was  rated  an  "Air-  j 
plane  Pilot,"  effective  on  that  date.  I 

Assigned  to  extended  active  duty,  under  his  ; 
status  as  Flying  Cadet,  at  Barksdale  Field, 
Shrevenort,  L-i.  , with  the  SOth  Attack  Squadron,  ! 
Lieut.  Love  was  on  duty  as  Assistant  Ar^Taijoent  ! 
Officer  and  Assistant  Coumunications  Officer.  | 
He  wa,s  appointed  a second  lieutenant,  Air  Se-  i 
serve,  October  14,  1936,  and  transferred  to  i 
March  Field,  Calif.  , in  iviarch,  1936,  for  duty  | 
with  the  73rd  Attack  Squadron  as  Assistant  Ar-  | 
mainent  Officer.  | 


Private  Parsons,  a native  of  Texas,  enlisted 
in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  , in  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
in  Hovemher,  1936.  He  was  a member  of  the 
73rd  Souadron  of  the  17th  Attack  Grorip. 

oOo 

P F H S 0 K H L T,  0 P L B B S 

Upon  the  comcletion  of  their  present  course 
of  instruction  at  the  Arny  Uar  College,  Fort 
Humphreys,  B. C. , Lieut.  Colonel  Palph  P. 

Cousins  is  under  orders  to  proceed  to  Langley 
Field,  Va.  , for  duty  on  the  staff  cf  the  Com- 
manding General  of  the  GHQ  Air  Force,  while 
Lieut.  Colonel  ''Jillis  H.  Hale  (Major)  is  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  Panana.  Canal  Department, 
sailing  from  Hew  York  City  on  or  about  Septem- 
ber 11,  1937. 

First  Lieut.  '’Ulliam  D.  Eckert,  recently  re- 
turned from  foreign  service,  is  relieved  from 
assigruTtent  to  station  at  ...htchel  Field,  Hew 
York,  and  assigned  to  station  a.t  Randolph 
Field,  Texas,  renorting  to  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Air  Corps  Training  Cenrer  for 
duty  upon  the  expiration  of  his  present  leave 
of  absence. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Eobert  C.  Candee’  (hiajor)  , is 
relieved  from  his  present  assignment  and  duty 
at  the  Naval  Uar  College,  Nev/port,  E.  I.,  and 
will  proceed  to  New  York,  N.Y. , and  sail  on  the 
transport  sched'oled  to  leave  that  port  on  or 
about  IViay  IS,  1937,  for  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
From  that  city,  upon  the  exuiration  of  such 
leave  of  absence  a,s  me-y  be  granted  him,  he  will 
sail  on  the  transport  scheduled  to  leave  that 
port  on  or  about  August  28,  T937,  for  the 
Hav/aiian  Denartment,  v/here  he  will  reuort  to 
the  Comrranding  General  for  assignment  to  duty 
with  the  Air  Corps. 


Second  Lieut.  Thomas  Bellamy  Mixon,  Air  Re- 
serve, is  ordered  to  active  duty  at  Langley 
Field,  Va.  , for  a period  of  three  years  from 
April  21,  1937.  He  hails  from  Phoebus,  Va. 


Upon  the  completion  of  his  present  course  of 
instruction  at  the  Command,  and  General  Staff 
School,  Fort  LeaveiOTorth,  Kansas,  I\/lajor  Dale  V. 
Gaffney  (Captain)  will  proceed  to  Hamilton 
Field,  Calif. , for  duty. 


ELIiV.IlJhTING  COLD  FEET 

The  Materiel  Division,  Wright  Field,  Ohio,  is 
engaged  in  the  project  of  standardizing  the 
Type  A- 6 winter  flying  shoes.  This  shoe  is 
constructed  in  the  form  of  an  overshoe  -v/ith  a 
light  slipper  insert. 

The  overshoe. and  insert  are  fabricated  vdth 
3/ 4" inch  and  3/ 8-inch  sheep  shearling,  respect- 
ively. The  overshoe  contains  a 3- inch  vide 
rubber  foxing  to  v/hich  is  attached  a durable 
coippounded  rubber  sole  and  heel.  A heavy  non- 
skid  bar  tread--.is  also  provided  on  the  sole. 
Fastening  means  for  the  overshoe  is  provided  by 
an  interlocking  f^.stener  attached  to  the  front 
opening,  also  a Ig-inch  buckle  and  strap  en- 
circling the  top  edge  of  the  upper.  The  slip- 
per insert  is  provided  with  a felt  sole  and. 
heel  as  a means  of  providing  support  for  the 
feet  when  worn  for  vra.lking  purposes  and  to  pro- 
vide better  dperation  of  the  airplane  rudder 
and  foot  controls.  An  ankle  strap  is  also 
provided  on  the  inserts  to  prevent  them  from 
sticking  in  the  overshoe  when  mthdr awing  the 
feet.  The  type  A-6  w.lnter  shoes  can  be  worn 
with  or  without  the  inserts,  dependin  ■ on  the 
a^iount  of  7/armth  required  by  the  wearer.  x<iaxi- 
mum  warmth  is  obtained  by  re.roval  of  the  vrear- 
er’s  regular  shoe  and  using  the  insert  mth 
the  overshoe. 

- — oOo — ■- 

SCARCITY  OF  SKILLED  MEN  IN  AVIATION 

The  well  knovm  veteran  flyer,  Charles  S. 

(Casey)  Jones,  President  of  the  Casey  School  of  ( 
Aeronautics,  Newark,  N.J.  , writes  an  illuiunat-  • 
ing  article  in  the  April  issue  of  the  No.tional 
Aeronautics  Magazine,  in  which  he  states  tha.t 
there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  skilled  men  in 
the  aviation  industry,  and  that  personnel  man- 
agers have  been  scouring  the  country  for  train- 
ed mechanics,  frequently  making  personal  visits 
to  sections  remote  from  their  factories  and  of- 
fering attra.ctive  inducements.  As  a result, 
j most  of  the  competent  personnel  has  been  ah- 
i sorbed  and  still  the  factories  are  unable  to 
meet  their  delivery  schedules. 

Mr.  Jones  states  that  the  last  few  ye3.rs  have 
witnessed  a steady  increase  of  business  in  the 
United  States,  both  military  and  comaercial. 

The  export  of  aircraft  has  gre/m  by  leaps  and 
hoTuids.  -Another  factor  responsible  for  the 
shortage  of  slcillad  men  is  the  radical  change 
in  constiu-ction  which  has  taken  place  vdthin 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  when  the  indust- 
ry has  gone  from  stick  and  fabric  to  all-metal 
fabrication.  , Older  n:en  who  have  stayed  in  the 
aviation  industry  have  had  difficulty  in  adapt- 
ing ther.Tselves  to  the  changes,  and  many  an  ex- 
pert cabinet  m;.3]i:er  or  fabric  worker  has  been 
forced  to  seek  other  lines  of  endeavor.  The 
metals  used,  in  aircraft  construction  are  com- 
paratively now,  and  no  large  number  of  men  has 
been  trained  in  their  use. 

There  has  been  an  inclination  to  disparage 
iixanual  la.hor,  even  though  skilled,  and  this  3-^“^ 
titude  has  done  much  to  bring  about  the  exist-  ^ 
ing  condition.  An  analysis  shows,  however, 
that  a skilled  mechanic  is  seldom  out  of  xirork. 
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The  chief  purcose  of  this  puhlication  is  to  distribute  information _ on  aero- 
nautics to  the  flying  personnel^  in  the _ Regular  Army,  Reserve  Corps,  xMatinnal 
Guard,  and  others  connected  v/ith  aviation. 
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THE  AimrUAL  JiiAr^EaVERS  Ii\i  PAi^Ai:^iA 
By  the  x'Jews  Letter  Correspondent 


HE  Panama  Canal  Department  com- 
pleted its  yearly  maneuvers , and 
many  phases  of  air  operations 
were  Drought  out  which  will  oe 
highly  heneficial  to  future  op- 
erations. 

On  Sunday/  morning,  karch  14th,  the  war 
Wras  on,  and  all  Pursuit  ers  of  the  19th 
ling  took  off  for  Rio  Hato  to  establish  I 
camp,  while  all  the  Bombers  were  off  _ to 
Aguadulce,  their  camp  site.  Thenretic-  j 
ally,  this  was  the  Black  force,  supposed- j 
ly  carrier-based,  but  which  had  succeed-  i 
ed  in  making  a landing  in  Panama  and.  j 
were  attempting  to  capture  the  Canal.  \ 

For  the  next  tv/c  wedes  vie  were  all  to  i 
be  very  busy  firing  at  all  hours  and  con- 
ducting many  types  of  missions..  Ene  Pur- 
suit forces  assimilated  Attack,  and  in 
most  cases  supported  Bombardment  in  their 
missions,  although  at  various  times  pa-  i 
trol  missions  were  flovai  in  which  Blue 
Observation,  ships  were  sought  out  and  at- 
tacked Vvdth  great  delight.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  missions  flown  were  the  I 
attacks  made  on  various  targets  byparsuit} 
( At  tack ),  vdiich  by  the  very  nature  of  the  j 
terrain  made  them  highly  interesting.  Im-I 
mediately  upon  designation  of  a target,  I 
all  alert  pilots  would  pounce  upon  maps  j 
and  ouickly  decide  the  best,  general  ap- 
proac’h,  and  then  the  fun  would  begin. 

Scraping  the  jungle  with  its  LOO- foot 
trees,  the  tops  of  which  seemed  suffici- 
ently matted  to  invite  a landing,  but 
v/hich  are  more  treacherous  than  a rattle- 
snake, keeps  one  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  chute  and  v>ishing  for  more  eyes  than 
the  seemingly  meager  two  provided.  The 
ter rain, bein^  naturally  rough  and  abun- 
dantly proviaed  wi'ch  the  jungle  mention- 
ed above,  gave  Attack  excellent  covering 
which  many  times  enabled  them  to  hit  an 
objective  entirely  by  surprise.  Of 
course,  flying  P-lL's  as  Attack  may  not 
obtain  the  best  results,  but  it  gave  us 
all  a good  idea  of  Attack  Aviation  in 
Panama,  and  all  true  "hedge-hoppers" 
will  get  an  added  thrill,  but  not  without 
the  inevitable  added  risLi.  Vife  are  all 
looking  forv/ard  to  our  promised  A-17's 
which  We  may  have  by  July. 

Included  aipong  Pursuit  supporting  Bom- 
bardment missions  was  one  in  which  the 
main  objective  was  to  draw  searchlight 
batteries  on  themselves  rather  tha,n  on 
the  Bombers  above.  With  throttles  set 
at  the  throttle  stop,  we  started  cur 


dive  at  8,000  feet.  After  losing  sever- 
al thousand  feet,  one  searchlight  picked 
us  up,  and  almost  immediately  lights 
from  all  angles  v/ere  upon  us.  Diving 
through  occasional  wisps  of  clouds  and 
being  completely  blinded  by  the  lights, 

I soon  sv/bre  that  I was  hanging  by  the 
prop,  but  keeping  my  eyes  glued  on  the 
leader  I felt  much  better  when  I saw  his 
head  duck  into  the  cockpit  and  get  on 
those  good  old  instruments.  Gropirjgc 
around,  I finally  succeeded  in  turning 
my  cockpit  light  on  and  stole  a glance 
at  the  instruments  myself.  All  indica- 
tors. were  in  the  right  position, altitude 
2^000  feet,  and  there  was  a sigh  of  re- 
lief by  yours  truly.  The  lights  through- 
out the  zone  remained-  on  us  for  about  10 
minutes,  but  the  first  several  minutes 
seemed  years  at  least. 

On  one  early  miorning  mission,  the  Bom- 
bers encountered  a cloud  bank  and,  in 
attempting  to  wiggle  up  through  small 
breaks,  succeeded  in  getting  their  for- 
miation  scattered  over  a large  area. 
Looking  back,  one  amusing  incident  - not 
so  amusing  then  - was  the  predicaiment 
in  which  one  officer  found  himself.  Ply- 
ing along  ser.enely  on  his  leader ' s lights, 
he  suddenly  discovered,  much  to  his 
amazement,  that  they  were  not  lights  at 
all  but  two  stars..  Anyone  having  flown 
formation  on  a black  night  following  a 
series  of  maneuvers  can  easily  see  how 
this  can  happen.  There  he  was  over  the 
clouds  with  no  apparently  friendly 
breaks  through  which  to  come  down  and 
not  certain  of  his  position.  There  was 
nothing  left  to  do  but  fly  a compass 
course  in  one  direction  for  a certain 
length  of  time  and  then  just  reverse  the 
procedure;  so  with  the  flaps  down  20 
degrees  and  engines  throttled  back,  he 
finally  located  a break  several  hours 
later,  and  down  he  came.  Taking  off  at 
4_;00  a.m.  , he  landed  atabcut  9:00  a.mt.  , 
with  a brand  new _ experience  to  relate  to 
his  grandchildren  in  later  years. 

Other  interesting  incidents  occurred 
during  the  two  v/eeks,  and  probably  every 
pilot  has  a story  all  of  his  own  which 
will  be  related  at  many  tables  with  ne- 
cessary diagrams  drawn  on  expensive 
tablecloths. 

Plying,  of  course,  did  not  occupy  all 
our  time,  for  we  had  our  own  private 
little  battle  with  the  mcsouitoes.  ..lOs- 
auito  bars  seemed  to  be  of  little  avail, 
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as  scouts  no  doulDt  located  small  open- 
ings tliroiigi^i  wliicli  SQuadrons  moved  in  to 
attack.  Snowing  us  all  that  they  were 
entirely  without  fear,  their  main  attack 
was  directed  against  Lieut.  Jack  Price, 
whose  Lulk  of  250  pounds  scared  them  nob 
one  bit,  so  \diat  chance  did  we  poor 
smaller  lads  have?  ho  cases  of  malaria 
were  contracted  by  Air  Corps  personnel, 
however,  v.hich  was  very  fortunate  in 
vie\7  of  the  fact  that  the  moueuvers  on 
the  Atlantic  side  had  to  be  cancelled 
due  to  excessive  cases  of  malaria. 

Pilots  and  men  at  Aio  Hato  were  not 
without  recreation,  as  the  best  beach  in 
Panaiiia  was  only  two  miles  from  the  camp 
and  every  spare  m.ornent  was  spent  on  the 
beach.  A boat  enabled  a small  amount  of 
fishing,  wh ich  g a v e u s the  ope o r t on i o y 
to  bolster  our  field  ration,  with  fresh 
corbina,  the  tastiest  fish  in  Panarna. 

The  maneuvers  officially  ended  on  Sat- 
urday, iviarch  27thj  with  a Win§  Peview 
flown  at  Prance  Field.  At  this  time, 
Brigadier  General  George  PI.  Brett  convey- 
ed the  glad  tidings  of  new  airplanes  for 
the  Canal  Zone  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  The  nev^^s  of  more  B-10' s and  a 
number  of  A-l?'s,  to  be  supplemented  by 
F-26’s  the  first  of  next  year,  is  music 
to  the  ears  of  foreign  duty  officers, 
wljo  have  had  to  be  content  with  Key- 
stones and  P-12* s since  their  arrival  in 
Panama. 

Brigadier  General  Frank  W,  Rovi/ell, 
Atlantic  Sector  Commander,  also  gave  a 
short  talk  to  all  officers  participating 
in  the  Review  and  congratulated  the  Air 
Corps  for  the  fine  work  and  spirit  shown 
throughout  the  maneuvers.  All  in  all, 
the  Air  Corps  feels  as  if  the  maneuvers 
were  very  successful  and  that  a long 
step  towards  adeouate  defense  of  the 
Canal  had  been  accomplished. 

0*00 

DUST  STORIa  OVLRTMES  FLYinG  STUDENTS 

Aajor  John  V.  Hart,  Air  Corps,  senior 
insbructor  of  the  Far  suit  Section  of  the 
Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field, 
Texas,  spent  several  anxious  hours  in 
the  control  tower  on  VPednesday  nipht, 
April  7th.  Tlie  forecast  had  oeen^cloudy 
and  cooler.''  The  twenty-one  .Flying 
Cadets  in  tha.t  section,  had  been  dispatch- 
ed at  five-minute  intervals  on  a naviga- 
tion flight.  Ten  had  beexi  routed 2 
Kelly  - Austin  - Yoalrum  - Pawnee  - Kelly, 
and  the  others  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Shortly  after  dark,  when  Captain 
Wilfrid  H.  Hardy,  Air  Corps,  arrived  at 
Austin  to  check  the  students,  Waco,  Tex. , 
reported  a dust  storm,  and  Braniff  Air- 
lines cancelled  their  flight  north  from 
Austin.  Tiis  information  wa.s  telephoned 
to  Kelly  Field,  but  all  students  had  al- 
ready been  dispatched. 

Orders  were  immediately  issued  over 
four  radio  stations  for  all  students  to 
return  to  Kelly  Field,  or  the  nearest 


airport,  on  accoimt  of  this  dust  storm. 
However,  as  only  eigHt  planes  were 
ecuipped  with  radio,  and  most  of  them 
v/ere  out  of  radio  range  by  that  time, 
this  message  got  through  to  only  four 
students.  The  dust  storm  moved  very 
rap  idly j with  a wind  shift  line  moving 
at  40  miles  per  hour.  All  the  students 
encountered  the  dust  storm,  and  nineteen 
shov/ed  ercellent  jud^iment  in  landing  at 
the  nearest  airport.  ^ Two  students 
reached  Austin  just  as  the  dust  moved 
in  there.  Ei^ht  others  landed  at  San  j 
iv.ercos;  two  were  able  to  return  to 
Kelly  Field,  ¥Jnile  seven  others  encoun- 
tered the  dust  farther  south  and  return- 
ed to  Pawnee. 

Only  two  students,  lost  their  course. 
Flying  Cadet  n.F  . Fallows  nosed  over  by 
excessive  use  of  brakes  in  mailing  a 
flare  landing  near  Schulenberg Texas. 
Flying  Cadet  F.J.  Black  wrecked  his  a.ir- 
plane  and  broke  his  arm  when  hitting  a 
tree  in  abtempting  a flare  landing  near 
Caldwell,  Te.xas. 

ill  the  students  reported  in  their  lo- 
cation before  1:00  a.m.  , and  remained 
overnight.  Lieut.  iv..F.  Sbalder,  the  in- 
structor at  PaWnee^  and  the  seven  Flying 
Cadets  ?/ho  landed  there,  were  the  only 
ones  who  had  to  rough  it.  As  there  are 
no  housing,  transportation,  or  telephone 
facilities  .within  ten  miles  of  Pawnee, 
they  were  forced  to  spend  a rather  cold  { 
and  uncomfortable  night  sitting  around 
an  open  fire  in  a 40-mile  wind.  However, 
the  whole  section  returned  to  Kelly 
Field  the  next  day,  having  gained  valu- 
able experience. 

oOo 

GUEimERY  TRAInInG  BY  8TH  ATTACK  S':^,UADR0h 

During  the  month  of  April,  the  8th  At- 
tack Squadron,  Barksdale  Field,  La.  was 
hard  at  work  completing  gunnery  training, 
and  now  can  point  with  pripe  to  its  com- 
bat teams,  nine  pilots  of  the  Souadron, 
which  is  cormnanded  by  iv.a.jor  Lester  J. 
Aaitlard,  Air  Corps,  qualified  a.s  Expert 
Aerial  Gunners,  and  each  reaiaining  pilot 
turned  in  a score  which  at  least  quali- 
fied him  as  an  Aerial  Gunner. 

Last  fall  at  the  gunnery  camp  at  Fort 
Crockett,  Texas,  all  the  rear  seat  gun- 
ners were  aualified  wioh  the  rating  cf 
"Expert."  TI0.US  for  the  first  time  in 
two  years  (due  to  revision  of  TR  440-40 
and  the  movement  of  the  8th  Attack  Sousd- 
ron  from  Fort  Crockett,  Texas,  to  Barks- 
dale Field,  La.  ) the  squadron  has  trained 
combat  teams. 

oOo 

Kelly  Field  has  received  some  very  at-  -g 
tractive  designs  to  represent  the  field,  i 
The  drawings  have  created  a great  deal 
of  interest,  and  the  best  one-^will  be 
selected  by  vote  of  the  officer  person- 
nel and  forwa.rded  to  Washington  for 
approval. 
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CLOSS-COUi\iTitY  i\!MIGATIOj)j  FLIGHT  BY  19TH.  BOmBAEBiv.EiMT  GHOUP 
By  the  iwarch  Field  Correspondent 
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ITH  the  dawn  of  April  Sth, 
fifteen  kart  in, Bombers  of  the 
19th  Bomberdment -.Group,  under 
the  corniTiand  of  Lieut.  Colonel 
Hubert  fi.  Harmon  and  sauadron 
leaders , hwajors  Albert  F. 
Hegenberger  and  Walter  R.  Peck,  winged 
their  way  towards  El  Paso  and  points 
east  on  an  extended  cross-country  naviga- 
tion flight. 

The  first  leg  of  the  trip  from  March 
Field,  the  home  station  of  the  19th  Bcm- 
bardi'nent  Group,  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  was 
devoted  to  tactics  in  '*fog  flying.”  Upon 
advice  of  the  Gr6i4>'-  Conmander  that  “fog" 
conditions  covering  several  hundred  miles 
in  area  had  been'  encountered,  flight  com- 
manders tooh  over  and  assi,,^ned  base  alti- 
tude, course  and  rendezvous  points  for 
their  respective-  flights.  ^Having __ been 
flying  iii" javelin-up  position  until  then, 
the  Bombers  no?/  branched  off  right  and 
left  at  an  angle  of  45°  for  one  minute 
before  taking  up  their  new  courses.  All 
pilots  took  to  ihstrument  flying  until 
informed  by  their  navigators  that  the 
”fog  area”  had  been  cleared.  All  flights 
continued  individually  under  the  guiS- 
ance  of  the  flig.ht  navigators  to  El  Paso. 
The  simulated  fog-blind-f lying  maneuver 
'was  completely  successful.  The  Group 
previously  had  devoted  considerable  time 
to  these  particular  maneuvers,  and  the 
results  obtained  justified  all  efforts. 

After  servicing  at  El  Paso,  the  forma- 
tion headed  for  San  Antonio,  Texas,  once 
the  home  of  all  Air  Corps  pilots.  On 
this  leg,  the  celestial  navigators  of 
the  Group  started  to  get  busy  with  their 
sextants.  For  exp.erimental  purposes  con- 
ditions were  ideal,  since,  the  air  ?/as  ex- 
ceedingly rough  and  there  had  been  much 
conjecture  as  to  the  results  obtainable 
under  such  flying  conditions.  Using 
three  lines  of  position,  a ”fix”  wr.as  ob- 
tained just  prior  to  the  arrival  at  San 
Antonio  and  was  found  to  be  within  15 . 
miles  of  the  dead  reckoning  position 
a most  gratifying  outcome. 

In  this  connection,  it  might  be  brougtt 
out  that  the  19th  Bombardment  Group 
makes  it-a  habit  to  conduct  celestial  . 
navigation  on  all  their  cross-country 
flights  with  a view  to  giving  celestial 
navigators,  developed  by  the  Group  School 
the  necessary  training  and  practice. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  the 
19th  Group  which  originally  had  been  in- 
structed to  further  development  of  celeS' 
tial  and  dead  reckoning  navigation  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  Under  their  care,  the 
first  school  of  that  kiiid  was  establish- 
ed at  Rockwell  Field  Air  Lepot.  Harold 
Gatty^  of  Post  , and  Gatty  fame,  was ''at ’’ 
one-time  instructor  there  for  celestial 
navigation.  Although  the  19th  Group  no 
longer  conducts  the  navigational  school 
as  a prime  function,  it  still  remains 


foremost  in  the  use  of  such  tactics  and 
its  employment  in  practice. 

After  sioending  the  night  at  Randolph 
Field,  the  formation  continued  the  next 
morning  for  j.\iew  Orleans,  La.  . arriving 
exactly  at  the  time  scheduled.  For  4-0 
minutes  the  planes  circled  over  the 
city  before  landing  at  Shushan  Airport. 
The  citizens  of  i,iew  Orleans  evinced  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  Group  flight 
and  m.et  the  incoming  ships  at  the  field. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  Army  Day  was  being 
celebrated  in  the  Crescent  City  on  that 
date,  the  15.  smart -looking  twin-motored 
Army  planes  became  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion in  the  celebration. 

The  Comiiiittee  for  j.v,ational  Defense  of 
the  ne?/  Orleans  Chamber  of  CouMerce, 
who  welcomed  the  Group,  made  it  a point 
to  matce  the  overxii^ht  stopover  a most 
enjoyable  one  for  officers  and  enlisted 
men. 

•*ith  the  arrival  of  the  Group  at  3afk:s- 
dale  Field,  La.,  the  next  day , "v/eather 
conditions  prior  to  the  trip  to  Oklahoma 
City,  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  ?/ere 
studied,  since  severe  dust  storms  had 
been  reported  in  the  areas  north  and  west 
of  Shreveport.  The  Group  Commander  and 
the  Squadron  Commanders  thought  it  best 
to  change  the  route  so  as  to  ^avoid  the 
prevailing  bad  ?/eather  conditions  and  to 
choose  a,  route  more  to  the  south  on  the 
return  trip  to  iaarch  Field. 

^Iniuiediately  after  leaving  Baiicsdale 
Field,  the  snips  encountered  severe 
icing  conditions  - a mixture  of  fog; and 
dust  in  cold  air.  Carburetor  heaters 
Were  turned  on  and  instruments  were  kent 
under  strictest  S'urveillance  by  all 
pilots,  ready  for  immedia.te  action  in 
the  event  that  ice.  should  form.  ' Eov/ever, 
San  Antonio  v/as  reached  without  the 
slightest  trouble  or' mishap. 

Dust  ?/as  again  encountered  on  the  leg 
between  San  Antonio  and  A.arch  Field, 
reaching  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.  The 
Bombers,  after  landing  at  i.'-arch  Field, 
Were  actually  covered  with  a blanlcet  of 
dust,  but  none  the  worse  off  for  the  ex- 
perience and  performing  perfectlv 
'throughout.  During  the  five  days*  cross- 
country flight,  3,000  miles  were  covered. 

The  personnel  of  the  flight  greatly 
enjoyed  the  test,  and  are  anticipating 
the  coming  GH^  maneuvers,  when  once  more 
"the  life  in  the  ra?/”  will  be  taiten  up. 

The  success  of  the  19th  Group  flight 
was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  adva.nce 
work  performed  by  iuajor  James  L.  Grisham 
and  Jjieut.  John  T.  i^.urtha,  who  flew 
ahead  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  Group. 

- — oOo--— 


Captain  iViarm  R.  »»ood?ifard,  Air  Corps,  is 
under  orders  to  proceed  to  his  home  April 
30,  19^7,  to  a?/ait  retirement. 
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LAiMLilWG  FIELDS  Ii\i  PAiuAiviA 
By  1st  Lieut.  BoLert  L,  Scott,  Jr. 


TBULG  out  inland  and  on  the 
coast  of  Panama's  1,000  miles 
of  rugged  coast  line  there  are 
47  landing  fields.  Some  of 
these,  classed  as  emergency 
only,  nevertheless  are  used  to 
advantage  severe.!  times  during  every  . 
rainy  season.  These  fields  ext end _ from 
Jaoue  and  Pito,  nearest  South  America,^ 
to  the  extreme  other  end  of  the  Eepuhlic, 
namely,  Bocas  del  Toro  and  Puerto 
An.melles,  or  from  Colomhia  to  Costa 
Pica. 

Onl;/  Alhrook  and  Jj'rance.  Fields  are 
classed  as  airdromes,  and  as  detachments 
can  be  maintained  at  only  a very  limited 
number  of  stations,  the  emergency  fields 
are  left  very  much  to _ themselves  except 
for  necessary  inspections.  About  38  of 
these  fields,  classed  as  "Emergency,"  ex- 
tend over  a route  of  approximately  <^,000 
miles.  It  is  easily  understood  that  in 
order  to  visit  every  field  at  least  once 
every  month,  a great  deal  of  flying  is 
necessary.  Some  of  these  inspections 
are  routine  and  only  necessary  in  order 
to  pay  off  men  ,regul8.rly  hired  to  riiain- 
tain  these  fields.  Other  fields,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  fly  in  with  en- 
listed men  or  to  leave  word  at  nearby 
villages  that  machete  men  are  needed  to 
cut  back  the' jungle  and  level  ant  hills. 

One  of  the  hardest  problems  encounter- 
ed from  Darien  to  Bocas  del; Toro  is  to 
keep  our  orange  windsock  on  the  mast  in 
its  proper  place  rather  than  have  it 
used  as  a skirt  around  some  dusky  Indian 
girl.  Several  times  socks  have  been  put 
up  on  Saturday,  and  on  iv.onday,  instead 
of  a friendly  wind  sock  leading  us  in, it 
could  be  seen  on  some  native  belle  lead- 
ing a flock  of  admiring  bucks  around. 

On  some  fields,  mostly  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  the  juiic^le  will  claim  a field  prac- 
tically overnight.  Fast  growing  j'angle, 
helped  by  over  1S8  inches  of  rainfall  a 
year,  is  a real  proposition.  It  has 
been  found  that  on  some  sites,  such  as 
Pito,  Mandingo,  Chan^inola,  and  Jague, 
the  grass  must  be  cut  about  every  sixty 
days,  and  even  then  a ship  landing  in 
month  old  vegetation  tries  very  hard  to 
nose  over. 

As  with  the  gopher  on  the  western 
plains  of  the  United  States,  the  hard- 
working ant  is  our  greatest  enemy.  There 
must  be  several  hundred  different  specie 
here,  and  they  all  have  a different 
method  of  worL:ing,  which  amounts  in  the 
long  ran  to  different  methods  of  worry- 
ing "the  Air  Corps.  One  type  of  big  ant 
will  eat  all  the  leaves  from  a fairly, 
large  tree  in  a day,  commonly  known  as 
the  Umbrella  Ant.  This  type  of  ant  is 
very  easiljr  followed  in  the  jungle,  as 


that  marches  in  column  and  actually  de- 
stroys everythin,^  in  his  path,  such'  as 
camping  equipment  and  even  building  ma.- 
terial.  next  is  the  big  ant  that  con- 
structs a hill  of  concrete-like  aud, 
which  is  often  from  two  to  seven  feet 
high.  These  hills  are  gray  in  color 
and  very  hard  to  see.  Ask  the  nilot  who 
has  gone-  over  on  his  back  and  then  to 
his  chagrin  sees  the  ant  hill  he  just 
didn't  see  when  coming  in  to  land.  A 
small  _ stick  of  dynaniite  and  then  some 
gasoline  gets  them  for  several  months, 
but  like  a bad  penny  they  always  come 
back.  The  ideal  system  seems  that  we 
must  interbreed  the  ants.  If  we  can 
cross  the  leaf  emitter  ?/ith  the  soldier 
ant  so  that  he  vi/ill  march  in  great 
hordes  against  the  vegetation  on  the 
fields,  then  our  problem  is  solved  very 
cheaply.  This  still  lea.ves  the  hill 
builder  of  the  concrete-like  abodes, 
but  we'll  just  have  to  cross  him  with 
dynamite  and  gasoline  in  sufficient' 
auantities. 

-'Of  course,  we  have  many  fields  where 
cattle  congregate  and  must  be  carefully 
driven  off  prior  to  landing.  On  some 
,of',  the  fields  that  are  used  frequently, 
the  covJB^  and  horses  get  so  accustomed  to 
the  ships  that  they  just  refuse  to 
scare.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
dodging.,  ability  of  the  pilot  is  tested 
to  the  limit. 

At  the  present  time,  the  fields  are 
fairly  Well  scattered  and,  except  for 
flights  to  the  east  and  south,  we  have 
small  worries  as  to  forced  landings. 
There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  much 
possibility  of  ever  getting  fields  be- 
tween La  Hoya  (18  miles  to  the  east)  and 
Jaque  (165  miles  to  the  southeast).  Be- 
twe'en  these  two  places  there  is  just 
jungle,  'Water  and  mountains.  Projects 
for  the  near  future  include  fields  at 
Gamboa  - half  wray  between  Alb  rook  and 
jFrance  Fields  - another  at  iviafafa  on  the 
Island  of  Del  key  in  the  Perlas  Group, 
iwith  the  possibility  of  a Sailfish  Club 
at  some  date  in  the  future.  A very 
strategic  field  is  to  be  constructed 
near  the  i\iavy  kadio  Station  on  the  tip 
of  the  I'.iala  Peninsula.  This  will  give 
us  fields  on  either  shore  of  the  Panama 
{Gulf,  and  one  in  the  middle  on  the 
Perlas  Islands,  which  will  aive  us  a 
very  effective^ net  of  fields  from  which 
to  operate  if  it  becomes  necessarv  to 
protect  the  Canal. 

In  closiiu. , it  can  be  said  that  sooner 
or  later  Emergency  Landing  Fields  pay  for 
themselves  in  Panama,  not  only  for  forced 
landings  but  to  increase  our  limited 
training  in  navigation  at  this  station  of 
foreign  duty,  also  as  storage  spots  for 


it  eats  any  vegetation  in  his  way  and  con-fuel  and  as  radio  stations  for  v/eather 


seguently  leaves  a wide  path  of  destruc- 
tion. Then  there  is  the  Soldier  Ant 


and  Aircraft  Warning  Service. 
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an  indication  of  the  constant  de- 
sire  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  to  ex- 
plore  every  potentiality  of  the 
^ airplane  in  national  Defense,  there 
is  nearin^  completion,  under  G-cvernrnent 
contract,  at  the  hoeing  =Ai.rplane  OomDany, 
Seattle,  Washington,  a giant  Donroardment 
plane,  which  promises  to  he  one  of  the 
greatest  weia lit- carrying  aiip lanes  in 
the  world. 

This  latest  experimental  Boin'bardment 
airplane  comes  as  a aa.tural  successor  to 
the  YB-17  t3p)e  which  created  such  a sen- 
sation in  its  test,  and  vvhich  v/as  popu- 
larly labeled  the  '^Flying  Fortress.  *’  The 
new  plane  ei.'hodies  further  developments 
of  the  YB-17,  v/hich  itself  ranios  among 
the  foremost  Bombardment  airplsueo  in 
the  Viforld.  It  T:as  developed  as  part  of 
the  Air  Corps'  program,  in  answering  a 
long  standing  ouestions  VJhat  form  shall 
the  Bombardioent  airplane  talre  - a compa- 
ratively small,  fast,  light  w eight- canTj'"- 
ing  craft;  a larger,  miaximum  weight-car- 
rying machine,  or  a coirpromise  Ci  the 
two? 

The  Air  Corps  now  has  exam;ples  of  two 
of  the  three  tj^es,  - the  twin- engine 
Martin  Bombers'”, . representing  the  smaller, 
light  weight- carrying  craft,  and  the 
YB-17 's,  the  compromise  type.  Comple- 
I tion  of  the  nev/  Bomber,  representing  the 
maximum  wei^^ht- carrying  machine,  v/ill  af- 
ford the  Air  Corps  the  opportunity  to 
compare  all  three,  with  a view  to  deter- 
mining which  t3?pe  is  most  desirable  from 
engineering,  tactical,  and  operating 
standpoints. 

Under  cover  of  utmost  secrecy,  the  pro- 
ject has  been  under  way  for  more  than 
two  and  a half  years.  A total  of  670,000 
man  hours  of  engineering  work  and  shop 
labor  has  ^one  ixito  the  construction  of 
this  nev/  national  defense  weaoon.  Tiie 
I thoroughness  v/itii  which  the  project  has 
been  carried  out  is  indicated  in  one  of 
the  static  tests  employed  to  prove  be- 
' yond  any  doubt  the  correctness  of  engin- 
; eering  computations.  A complete  wing 
panel  was  huilt,  weighted  T/ith  lea.d  and 
"tested  to _ destruction. " In  the  static 
test  of  this  wing  panel  the  strength  re- 
quirem.ents  were  greatly  exceeded  "Before 
it  finally  broke  dov/n. 

This  latest  vehicle  of  Eational  Defense 
is  a four-engined,  a3 1-metaJ,  .iiiid-wing 
; ir.®noplane,  basically  similar  to  the 

'YB-17,  although  somewhat  larger  because 
j of  its  additional  T/eight- carrying  capaci- 
1 ty.  _ 

Kie  plane  is  powered  with  four  Pratt  & 

I bhitney  twin  Fasp  Sr.  engines,  each  giv- 
king  1, 000  horsepower  for  talme-off,  and 
l/J-s  provided  with  the  most  modern  of  safe- 
; ty  devices,  including  elaborate  radio 
equipment,  automatic-  pilot,  de-icing  in- 
stallations, apparatus  for  fire  protec- 
tion, wing  flaps  to  reduce  its  landing 
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speed,  a complete  heatiiu.  and  ventilat- 
ing system,  and  sound-proof in^  through- 
out. In  additioxi,  it  is  fitted  with 
air-operated  wheel  braices  similar  to  the 
Y--17  Bmr.ber,  booh  the  landing  gear  and 
tail  wheel  being  retractable.  Due  first 
military  plane  ever  built  with  living 
accommodations  aboard,  it  contains  sleep- 
iiig  quarters,  _ spacious  working  quarters 
for  'personnel”,  lavatory,  kitchenette 
with  electric  hot  plate,  percolator, 
sorip  heater  and  dry-ice  box. 

Ail  of  the  above  mentioned  modern  safe- 
ty, navigation  a'nd  comfort  devices  have 
been  incoinqcrated  to  increase  the  physic- 
al endurance  of  the  personnel  and  tlie 
combat  efficiency  of  the  plane  for  sus- 
tained operations. 

Thus  the  Army  Air  Corps,  which  in  the 
past,  in  cooperation  with  commercial  or- 
ganisations, pioneered  inpro.jects  later 
adopted  by  comme.ccial  aviation,  has 
again  made  its  contribntion  to  the  'prog- 
ress of  civil  aviation.  This  is  evi- 
denceu  v/hen  it  is  realized  uhat,  al- 
though this  airplane  was  designed  to 
adapt'  its  large  weight-carrying  capacity 
to  the  transportation  of  military  per- 
sonnel or  eqnipment , it  naturally  points 
the  v/ay  to  larger  couimercial  transport 
planes. 

The  project  of  solving  the  lar^e  Bom- 
bardment airplane  problem  was  first  un- 
dertaken by  the  Army  Air  Corps  during 
the  period  19D0-19'c5.  At  that  time, 
realizing  the  necessity  for  -chis  type  of 
airplane,  the  Enj^ineering  Division',  now 
' the  Materiel  Division  of  the  Aii-  Coius, 
designed  the  nS-1,  better  kno?m  as  tlie 
Barling  Bomber.  it  was  a t.ri-plane  with 
!a  wing  span  of  IBG  feet.  It  was  powered 
jby  six  Liberty  engines . ^had  a maxisTurn 
I speed  at  sea  le'vei  of  96  niiles  an  hour, 
land  a service  ceiling  of  7,275  feet.  The 
jplane  estaolished  v/orld's  records  of 
I that  period  for  altitude,  duration  of 
flight  and  weight-carrying. 

Due^  however,  to  certain  objectionable 
structural  features  inlierent  in  the  wood 
construction^ of  the  period,  the  project 
jW'as  teiiporarily  planed  in  abeyance.  Fith 
the  advent  of  the  modern,  all-metal, 
monoplane  tjqoe  of  construction,  and  the 
increased  horsepower  of  aeronautical^  en- 
gines, the  project  was  again  undertaken. 

Although  many  of  the  details. Of  this 
latest  Bombardment  airplane  are  necessa- 
rily clothed  in  secrecy,  due  to  its  ex- 
perimental nature,  it  is  known,  as  stat- 
ed beicre.  that  in  general  apiaearance  it 
Will  closely  reseuible  the  YB-17  all- 
me'ual,  mid-winj;^  type  cf  serai-monococue 
construction,  consisting  of  longerons, 
skin _ stiffeners,  ^ bulk  heads  and'^smooth 
O'utside  metal  skin.  Because  of  its 
greater  wei,^ht- carrying  capacity,  it  will 
have  a greater  wing  span,  and  will  exceed 
the  16-ton  v/eight  of  the  Y3-17  by  aoproxi- 
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mately  three  or  four  tons. 

Its  retractaole  landing’  gear  and  tail 
wheel  add  materially  to  its  speed,  al- 
though its  maxiinujn  and  operating  speeds 
will  he  considerably  belovi/  those  of  the 
YB-17. 

It  is  ecuipped  with  electrically  con- 
trolled multi-position,  constant  speed 
three-hladed  propel.iers.  'The  general 
arrsjigement  of  defensive  auiair.ent  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  TB-17‘s,  install- 
ed in  streamlined  '’blisters'’ and  tmuets. 

An  electric  supply  comparable  to  that 
used  in  the  modern  home  and  factory  will 
traverse  the  shies  in  this  remarkable 
nev/  Air  Corps  Bombardment  plane  now  un- 
dergoing final  stages  of  constm.ction  in 
Seattle.  In  this  connection,  it  v/ill 
have  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
aircraft  in  the  v/orld  to  carry  a full 
110-volt  alternating  current  electrical 
system.  Until  now,  electrical  current 
used  in  airplanes  has  been  supplied 
through  IC-volt  direct  current  system. 

The  new  Bomber' s system  compares  with 
the  old  as  the  common  110-volt  current 
used  in  cities  throughout  the  world  com- 
pares with  the  home-generated  lov;  volt- 
^e  direct  current  system  used  by  the 
isolci-ted  farmer.  It  opens  a new  epoch 
in  aircraft  progress. 

Two  auxiliary  gasoline  power  plants 
drive  the  generator  supplying  this  cur- 
rent to  the  electrically  operated  parts 
of  the  ne'w ' B ornb er . In  addition  to  in- 
creased efficiency,  a reason  for  the  in- 
stallation of  the  system  vvas  that  power 
requirements  of  the  Bomber,  one  of  the 
greatest  weight-cerrying  planes  in^the 
world,  are  so  large  as  to  maice  it  im- 
practical to  put  the  electricity  generat- 
ing load  on  the  plane's  exigine,  as  has 
been  the  method  in  the  past. 

There  are  approximately  seven  miles  of 
electrical  wiring  in  the  Bomber's  intri-  ! 
cate  system.  The  currem:  is  distributed 
to  all  electrical  devices  in  the  plane 
v/ith  the  exception  of  the  ignition,  where 
the  conventional  magneto  system  is  employ' 
ed.  Among  the  features  included  is  a 
complete  system  of  lights  which  flash  as 
indicators,  registering  the  functioning 
of  various  apparatus  throughout  the  plane. 

Another  fea,ture  disclosedj  as  the  hew 
plane  is  being  groomed  for  its  first 
flight,  is  the  provision  for  a five-lens 
aerial  camera.  The  vast  possibilities 
of  aerial  photography  from  Bombardment 
aircraft  were  indicated  in  the  flight  of 
1934  of  a SQuadron  of  Bombing  planes 
from  Washington,  D.C.  , to  Alasxa,  wheu 
35,000  square  miles  were  photographed  in 
three  days  during  the  trip. 

oOo 

Special  Orders  of  the  War  Department, 
recently  issued,  announced  the  promotion 
of  Captain  Hugh  C.  Downey,  Air  Corps,  to 
the  temporary  raidc  of  major.  Air  Corps, 
from  April  13,  1937. 


Axu.UAL.  InSPECTIOn  OF  KELLY  FIELD 

Colonel  Hoy  C.  Kirtlandj  Inspector  if 
General's  Department,  finished  his  in- 
spection  of  the  Air  Corps  Advanced  Fly- 
ing School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  on 
April  LOth,  and  departed  that  ni,_^ht  by 
train  for  Washington,  D.C.  He  had  been  j 
at  Ke31y  Field  since  April  lOth,  making  ■ 
the  required  amiual  inspection.  His 
comments  were  that  the  Air  Corps  Advanc- 
ed Flying  School  was  doing  an  excellent 
job  with^the  oDsolete  facilities  they  I: 
had  to  work  with.  !• 

Colonel  Kirtland,  one  of  the  old-  Ij 

timers  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  has  been 
on  duty  in  the  inspector  General's  De- 
partment, Washington,  since  July  18, 

1936.  He  was  the  first  graduate  of  the  ' 
Army's  first  pilots'  school  in  1911  at 
College  Park,  md.  Several  Army  offi-  i 
cers  had  learned  to  fly  shortlj?-  before 
this,  but  they  were  instructed  either 
by  the  Wright  Brothers  or  by  Glenn 
Curtiss. 

Stationed  at  Texas  City,  near  Galves- 
ton, Texas,  in  1913,  Colonel  Kirtland 
Was  engaged  in  testin^;,  the  use  of  the  i 
airplane  for  observation  purposes,  in  ' 
cooperation  with  the  22nd  Infantry, 
which  was  also  stationed  at  Texas  City. 
Colonel  Arnold  oi.  Krogsta^d,  Commandant 
of  the  Advanced  Flving  School,  Kelly 
Field,  and  Lieut.  Colonel  Hoy  m.  Jones,  g, 
now  Executive  Officer  at  Kelly  Field,  f'i 
were  serving  with  the  22nd  Infantry  at 
that  time.  Colonel  Kirtland  also  made 
his  first  night  flight  at  that  time. 

Colonel  Kirtland  wears  the  "Order  of  i 
the  Crown,"  a decoration  from  the 
Italian.  Government,  and  service  ribbons 
for  the  Spanish- American  War,  the  j 

Philippine  Insurrection.,  the  mexican 
Border  and  the  World  War.  [i 

— -oOo i' 

COMkEnDATIOL  FOn  ADVANCED  FLYIHG  SCHOOL 

The  following  coirmendation  was  receiv- 
ed from  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  by  i 
the  Conunanding  General  of  the  Air  Corps  I 
Training  Center,  Kelly  Field,  Texas:  i 

"The  kind  and  afliount  of  publicity  1 

secured  by  the  Air  Corps  Training  Cen- 
ter at  the^time  of  the  long  cross- 
country flight  immediately  before  grad- 
uation (February  1937)  was  very  grati- 
fying  to  the  Chief  of  the  Air  (Dorps.  | 
The  emoinit  of  publicity  secured  shows 
the  effectiveness  of  the  changed  itin- 
erary for  the  long  cross-country 
flight." 

The ^ above  was  referred  to  Colonel 
Ariiold  iv.  Krogstad,  Commandant  of  the 
■Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying  School,  with 
the  following  remark  by  Brigadier  Gener-|1 
al  J.E.  Chaney,  Conma-ndine  the  Air  Oorps^-^ 
Training  Center:  ” !; 

" Duhe  success  attained  in  this  phase  ' 
of  the  mission  is  indicative  of  the  ex-  m 
(Continued  on  Page  12). 
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VARIETY  IS  THE  SPICE  OE  LIFE 
By  the  Hamilton  Field  Correspondent 


OR  four  Saturdays  recently,  the 
W^'  7th  Bornhardinent  Group  at  Hairiiton 
Field,  commanded  hy  Lieut.  Colonel 
George  E.  Stratemeyer,  conducted  fo'or 
very  interesting  and  instructive  tactic- 
al operations  in  order  to  test  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Group  as  a whole.  j 

On  the  first  of  these  Saturdays,  the  j 
inspection  consisted  of  a Gr9up  assembly 
problem  for  checking  the  efficiency  of  | 
the  squadron  commanders'  crews  in  naviga-j 
tion.  " Tlie  participating  organizations 
(9th,  11th  and  31st  Bombardment  Squad- 
rons) took  off  in  the, early  morning, 
formed  a javelin-up  fomation,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  initial ■ point.  ^The  loca- 
tion of  the  Group  Assembly  point,  and 
the  separate  routes  to  be  flown  by  each 
squadron  in  arriving  there,  had _ been 
withheld  from  all  personnel  taking  part 
in'  the  exercise  until  just  before  the 
take-off;  so  the  Group  flew  for  twenty 
minutes  in  formation  to  the  initial 
point  with  all  the  navigators  frantical- 
ly working  out  their  computations  in-or- 
der to  rendezvous  after  leaving  the  ini- 
tial point  in  exactly  80  minutes  from 
the  time  of  take-off. 

Major  J.G.  Taylor,  commanding  officer 
of  the  31st  Bombardment  Squadron,  was 
leading  the  Group  formation,-  and  upon 
arrival  over  the  initial  point  he  dis- 
patched the  squadrons  on  their  respec- 
tive routes  to  the  assembly  point.  All 
points  were  given  to  the  squadrons  in 
latitude  and”longitude  just  to  make  it 
tough. 

Exactly  30  minutes  after  the  take-off, 
Lieut.  Colonel  Stratemeyer,  who  was  fly- 
ing high  above  the  assembly  point, check- 
ed off  the  squadrons  as  they  roared  into 
view.  The  Colonel  v^as  the  only  officer 
in  the  air  who  knew  the  location  of  the 
assembly  point  before  the  take-off,  and 
he  had  proceeded  there  directly  to  in- 
spect the  completion  of  the  operation. 

The  Group  then  assembled  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Group  Commander  and  proceed- 
ed to  Hamilton  Field. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  the  Group 
Commander  inspected  a bombing  mission  to 
destroy  an  "enemy"  aircraft  factory  lo- 
cated at  38^  03'  18"  h and  122°  23'  54" 

W,  which  coordinates  located  the  Hamil- 
ton Field  bombing  target  in  the  mudflats 
of  San  Pablo'Bay.  The  9th,  11th  and 
31st  Bombardment  Squadrons  took  off  at 
one-minute  intervals,  all  deadly  intent 
on  blowing  the  "enemy”  factory  to  bits. 
Each  airplane  of  each  squadron  flew  au- 
individual  route  to  its  squadron  initial 
point,  so  that  there  v/as  not  a single 
navigator  v/ho  did  not  receive  practice 
in  his  art-  and  who'  was  not  partially  re- 
responsible  _ for  the  correct  performance 
of  the  mission.  The  three  squadrons 
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f inally  formed  over  three  v;idely  separat- 
ed points  in  northern  California,  and  the 
leaB-ing  navigator  of  each  sauadron  di- 
rected his  squadron  to  the  Group  assemb- 
ly point,  departin-  at  exactly  9:00  a.m.. 

The  Group  assembly  point  was  designat- 
ed by  latitude,  longitude,  altitude  and 
time.  There  were  no  mistkees.  Each 
squadron  appeared  like  clockv.'ork,  and 
formed  in  a group  ,colum.n  with  the  9th 
Bombardment  Scuadron,  commanded  by  Cap- 
taixiiC.XM.  Vfelker,  leading  the  formation 
and  navigating.  Upon  arrival  over  the 
initial  point,  located  just  outside  the 
range  of""  the  assumed  anti-aircraft  bat- 
teries, the  Group  echeloned  to  the  right 
with  an  interval  of  a thousand  yards  be- 
tween squadrons.  At  the  same  time  the 
Group  echeloned  in  altitude  from  3^000 
to  1<>,000  feet.  Then  individual  air- 
planes were  echeloned  to  the  right  o.nd 
in  altitude  so  as  to  allow  an  interval 
of  500  yards  between  each  one,  and  per- 
mitting each  bomb  dropped  to  be  aimed 
by  each  bombardier,  as  v/ell  as  insur- 
ing against  a oasualty  to  net  mere  than 
one  airplane  by  one  burst  of  assumed 
anti-aircraft. 

As  the  Group  approached  the  target  in 
tlie  attack  formation,  bombardiers  were 
all  busy  W'ith  tlieir  sights,  chec'xing 
drift,  opening  bomb  bay  doors,  and  fin- 
ally holding  the  cross  hairs  on  the  tar- 
get in  anticipation  of  a bullseye.  The 
bombirm  speed  had  been  designated  for 
each  airplane,  a.nd  graduated  down  from 
front  to  rear  of .the  foimation  so  as  to 
prevent  any  airplane  from  overrunning 
the  one  ahead  and  below,  insuring 
against  the  possibility  of  the  higher 
airplanes  dropping  bombs  on  the  lower 
ones. 

Because  of  a scarcity  of  bombs  on  the 
field  at  that  time,  only  one  bomb  per 
airplane  ?/as  dropped,  but  the  results 
were  such  that  had  there  actually  been 
an  aircraft  factory  in  that  position, it 
wrould  be  there  no  longer.  Bom.bs  sorihlql- 
ed  in  and  very  near  to  the  center  of  the 
target,  and  the  anti-aircraft  fire  was 
so  poorly  directed  that  not  a single 
airplane  dropped  out  of  the  formation. 

After  releasing  the  bombs,  each  air- 
plane turned  sharply  to  the  left  so  as 
to  depart  from  the  danger  area  over  ap- 
proximately the  same  route  of  attack, 
and  thereby  further  confuse  the  anti- 
aircraft by  increasing  the  targets  for 
the  batteries  already  in  action.  TJie 
Group  then  rallied  over  Pinole  Point  at 
6,000  feet  and  proceeded  in  formation  to 
Hamilton  Field,  having  passed  the  tac- 
tical inspection  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Group  Commander. 

On  March  6th,  the  Group  Commander 
thought  up  an  even  better  test  for  his 
organization,  and  a high  altitude  bomb- 
ing and  performance  mission  was  ordered. 
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The  9th,  11th  end  21st  Bomhardment  Squad- 
rons tooh  off  at  30-minute  intervals, 
climhed  to  the  predetermined  altitude 
with  a full  military  load,  including 
five  200-113.  homos,  and  began  dropping 
them  on  the  target.  The  first  two  pass-  | 
es  were  made  by  individual  airplanes, and j 
the  third  pass  over  the  target  was  a 


s quadr on _ salvo,  individually,  in  which 


the  remaining  three  bombs  were  released 
from  each  airplane.  Everything  went 
smoothly,  except  that  the  last  squadron 
to  bomb  was  forced  to  drop  down  to  a 
lower  altitude  after  their  second  pass 
for  the  last  pass-over,  no  difficulty, 
however,  was  experienced  in  attaining^ 
the  required  altitude  with  a full  mili- 


dye  and  one  tank  of  smoke  per  airplane. 
The  attacic  was  made  in  coluinn  of  ele-''  ■. 
ments  at  3:30  p.pa.  , the  time  scheduled. 
The  target  consisted  of  "enemy"  troops, 
represented  by  the  students  of  the 
Infantry  School.  The  results  of  the  at- 
tack were  estimated  at  about  60  percent 
casualties. 

The  flie^ht  returned  to  Barksdale  Field 
on  April  lind. 

— -oOo 


tary  load,  as  all  airplanes  reached  it 


FiLlPInO  GEnnitAL  VISITS  KELLY  FISLL 


at  the  proper  time  without  misha 

On  karch  loth,  Lieut.  Colonel  Strate- 
meyer  went  into  a huddle  with  his  Opera- 
tions Officerj  1st  Lieut.  F.L.  Anderson, 
and  emerged  with  an  entirely  new  opera- 
tion to  test  his  Group.  A simulated 
night  bombing  mission  was  the  exercise 
scheduled.  Prior  to  the  bombing  itself, 
each  squadron  was  ordered  to  practice 
airdrome  technique  and  formation  flying, 
which  they  did  with  skill  and  enthusiasm 
for  an  hour  or  more.  Old  aian  Weather 
put  a crimp  in  the  operation,  hoT/ever,by 
fogging  in  the  assembly  point  and  aiuch 
of  the  svrrounding  country.  Squadrons 
were  finally  ordered  by  radio  to  bomb  at 
a much  lower  altitude  than  had  previous- 
ly been  designated,  but  the  exercise, 
which  consisted  of  the  dropping  of  one 
300-lb.  bomb  pei'  airplaxie,  using  the 
flight  method’  of  attack,  was  conducted 
satisfactorily  regardless  of  the  low 
hanging  clouds  and  mist. 

The  personnel  of  the  7th  Bombardment 
Group  are  wondering  what  the  next  tac- 
tical inspection  will  be  like.  But  they 
are  sure  of  only  ore  thing,  and  that  is 
that  whatever  exercise  is  scheduled  it 
will  be  anlike  any  of  the  others,  and  no 
one  T/ill  anffer  from  lack  of  enthusiasm. 
oOo 


major  General  Basilio  Valdes,  Leputy 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Philippine  Army, 
made  an  unofficial  inspection  of  the  Air 
Corps  Advanced  Flyina  School,  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  on  monday  afternoon,  April 
19th.  He  was  returning  from  Mexico  City, 
where  he  had  accompanied  President 
Q,ueson.  ana  General  Louglas  MacArthur. 

General  Valdes  was  interested  in  all 
studeni  training  activities,  since  fly- 
ing trainini  is  just  being  started  in 
the  Philippine  Armiy.  He  7;as  especially 
interested  in  Observation  training  and 
commented  favcrabl;^  on  the  miniature 
range,  which  is  used  to  i^ive  students 
preliminary  observation  training  on  the 
ground.  The  methods  used  to  teach  in- 
struroent  flying  particularly  attracted 
his  attention,  and  he  stated  that  they 
would  purchase  a Linic  Trainer  for  their 
use. 

Evidencing  pleasure  in  meeting  Flying 
Cadet  Jesus~A.  Villainor,  who  is  a 
Filipino  student  in  the  present  class  at 
the  Advanced  Flying  School,  he  7/as  also 
happy  to  renew  acquaintances  7/ith  major 
W.E.  Hichards,  Captain 'W.G.  Bryte  and 
Lieut.  A.Vh  Kissner  whom  he  had  known  in 
Manila. 

oOo 


COiuivEInDATIOh  FOn  8TH  ATTACK  SQ,UADH0n 


CHHvilCAL  HAEFAHE  BEiv-OHSTRATTOn 


The  90th  Attack  Squadron,  Barksdale 


Field,  Shreveport,  La.,  dispatched  six 


A-17  Attack  airplanes  to  Fort  Benning, 


Ga. , on  April  1st,  for  the  purpose  of 


participating  in  a Chemical  Vii'a.rfare  De- 
monstration at  the  Infantry  School  for 
the  instruction  of  the  regular  class  of 
students. 

_The  flight  7/as  coiimanded  by  Captain 
billiam  H.  Aris,  Air  Corps,  the  90th  j 
Squadron  Commander,  and  included  the  fol-i 
lOT/ing  additional  pilots:  1st  Lieut. 
Harvey  P.  Huglin,  2nd  Lieut.  James  H.  C. 
Houston,  Air  Corps;  2nd  Lieuts.  JohnF. 
Guilmartin  and  James  C.  mcGehee,  Air  Re- 
serve, and  Flying  Cadet  Ed7/ard  F.  ! 

Cullerton,  Six  mechanics  accompanied  ; 
the  flight.  j 

Due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  dye,  the  I 
airplanes  7/ere  loaded  7/ith  one  tank  of  ! 


Pointing  with  pride  to  the  excellent 
record  attained  by  the  8th  Attack  Sau.ad- 
ron  with  respect  to  the  qualification  of 
its  pilots  in  aerial  gruinery,  the  Baiics- 
dale  Field  Correspondent,  touching  on 
other  things,  states;  ^ 

"Perhaps  our  greatest  reason  for  pride 
is  contained  in  a letter  of  commendation 
from  Colonel  «v.H.  Frank,  Couimanding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Cold  vveather  Equipment  Test 
Group,  which  7/as  stationed'  at  Self  ridge 
Field  and  Oscoda,  mich.  , last  February. 

To  quote  Col'^nel  Frai/k; 

'This  squadron  7/as  outstanding  in  its 
operation,  showed  superior  morale,  super- 
ior airarome  discipline,  a^id  superior 
flying  discipline.  * * * It  is  decided 
to  comanend  him  (iViajor  Lester  J.  iv.aitland) 
for  the  high  quality  of  his  7/ork  a/id  that 
of  his  squadron  during  the  test  and  to 
congratulate  him  upon  having  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and' sinoothly  operating 
squadrons  that  I have  ever  seen  in  the 
service.  ' vVe  feel  that  each  man  perform- 
(Continued  on  Page  11). 
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A.E.F.  officialdom  was  as  miuch  upon  them 
as  '*Kag£,ie  ’ s‘'  indomitalDle  will  was  upon 
Thej  couldn't  go  places  and 
' c'b  ohings  Wxien  the^  urge  caine  any 

more  than  "Jiggs'*  could. 

The  attitude  of  the  members 
the  11th  Aero  Souadron  is 
officially  preserved  for  pos- 
^ ■■■  '■■■■•■■■•■■  \ tority  on  a "Souvenir  de 
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InSIGi^A  OF  llTtl  BOIvtBAEDMEhT  SQJJADHOh 

"Mr.  Jiggs”  ■ has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  comic  character  to  cover 
himself  with  glory  in  aer'^al  battles 
over  the  front  lines  during  the  viorld 
V/a.r,  which  he  gained  '03/-  riding  the  nose 
of  the  planes  cf  the  11th  Aero  Squadron 
as  their  official  insignia. 

This  was  somevdiat  of ’a.  different  role 
from  the  one  known  to  all  the  people 
from  Boston  to  Borneo  in  the  comic  strip 
by  George  iv.cnanus,  end  the  rea.son  for 
this  beginning  of  a dual  existence  may 
necessitate  some  explanation. 

To  explain  this  new  role  for  Jiggs,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  v/a,r  time  organization 
of  the  11th  Aero  Scua.dron  in  Ju'i:'',  1917, 
and  remem oer  that  ehte'^  five  ji.onths  of 
intensive  training  arc  Scott  Field,  the 
outfit  was  sent  ove/ sects.  Instead  cf 
being  assigned  to  active  dutyj  it  w£..s 
given  a^nother  long  period  cf"  intensive 
training  over  the  landscape  of  Engj.and. 

During  this  period,  the  members'~of  the 
11th  became  restless  and  anxious  to  see 
some  results  of  the  training  they  had 
been  receiving  for  so  long  a time.  Pri- 
vet as"",  hal'  -Green  and  Laurence  Larson  con- 
ceived the  iaea  of  Jiggs  for  the  Squad- 
ron insignia,  and  it  vfas  given  favorable 
consideration  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  restraining  hand  of  the 


Guerre"  shewing  "Ji^gs" 

1 v;hen  he  became  the  Scuad- 
4 roii  insignia.  The  ih- 
rhk  scripticn  reads:  "Mr. 

• -'.Jiggs,  borne  in  the  mud 
of  ...aulan  at  the  start 
yy/fll  of  the  Argonne  offensive, 
h-lfti  whose  oninTpresent  smile 
seems  to  exe.npiify  the 
■ ii..doii)j  ta.ble  spirit  of 
■ i&fj  the  11  th  Scuadron  de- 

sp  i t a r ebuf f s and  d i sap- 
' pcintmer.t  in  its  efforts 
' j to  get  into  tlie  fray. 

Originated  by  Privates 
j H.al  Green  and  Lanrence 
.4^  Lanncn,  painted  by  Sergeant 
'liff  Clement  Jenkins,'* 

^1''  The  unofficial  records 
-x  ■ shov.'  that  "Tiggs"  acco'mpanied 
the  S'uadoon  on  thirty- two 
/“nk, bombing  raids,  engaged  in 

y seventeen  combcits,  and  has  effi- 
cial  .confirmation  of  thirteen 
victories. 

'A"  Battle  Credits:  Defensive  Sec- 
tor - September  o/ll.  1918,  Lorraine. 

St.  Mill! el  Offensive  - Septe-mber  14^  16, 

193  8.  S 'I . M'j-h  1 el . 

Defensive  Sector  - September  17/25, 

193  0.  ijorraine, 

iwcuse  Argouxie  Offensive  - September 
2S,  x-^ovember  11,  1918. 

- — oOo — - 

SPPIAG  PAS  i^OT  YET  "CAkE." 

Touching  on  the  encampment  of  the  Head- 
quarters and  Headquarters  Souadron,  8th 
Pursuit  Group  J GHQ  Air  Force,  the  scribe 
of  that  CTi^aniza-t ion  has  this  to  sa.3/: 

"Ixi  camp  at  Yirgi.nia.  Beach,  Virginia, 
April  13,”  1907.  Great  shades  of  Boreas, 
but  it  was  cold  last  night.'.*.'.'  B-r-r-r-rJ 
Sergeant  Boudreaux's  'Sibley'  got  to  act- 
up,  and  this  mcrni.ng  he  was  heard  to 
remark  that  'he  knew  just  how  a Firginia 
hami  felt.'  Very  litcJe  sleep  was  had  by 
an2'one  in  camp  last  night,  but  a substan- 
tial breskfa.st  of  scrambled  eggs,  bacon, 
toast,  coffee,  fresn  milk  and  grapefruit, 
served  03-  msss  Sergeant  Biggers  of  the 
3oth  Purru.it  Scuadron,  put  everyone  in  a 
good  humor  this  morning.  Of  course,  the 
wa.rm  sunshine  helped,  too.  If  the  T/eather 
man  v/ill  only  be  ki'nd-,  one  and  ail  aue 
pre'parei  to  enjoy  camp  life  for  the  next 
tv/o"  weeks, " 

— —oOo 

Effective  April  30,  1937,  Captain 
Cor-ielins  J.  iCenney,.  Air  Corps,  goes  on 
the  retired  list  for  disability  Incident 
to  the  service. 
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[until  novemlDer  6,  19<i0.  He  then  proceed- 
ed to  Laiigley  Field  and  was  assigned  to 
duty  at  the  Field  Officers  School  (later 
the  Tactical  School)  as  Director  of  the 
I Aduiinrstration  course  and  as  a student 
as  vi-'ell.  in  iway,  19S1,  he  coinnanded  the 
End  Provisional  Bomting  Group,  also  the 
14th  Souadron,  serving  in  the  latter  ca- 
i high  schools  of  Coshocton,  and  gradu- jpacity  to  September  _ 18,  1921,  He  coin- 
ed from  the  U.  S.  kilitary  Academy  on  manded  the  1st  Provisioxial  Bom'ba.rdinent 
Appointed  a second  lieut-  Wing  to  September  30th,  was  an  instruc- 
tor at  the  Fiela  Officers  School  to 
December  16,  19<il,  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Philippines.  Assigned  to 
station  at  Aindlej/  Field,  Fort  iviills, 
P.I.,  he  commanded  the  2nd  Observation 


LIEUT.  COLOnFL  IHObiAS  J.  HAnLEY 

Lieut.  Colonel  Thomas  J.  Hanley,  Air 
Corps,  now  on  duty  at  wiitchel  Field, 

L.  I.  , new  York,  as  Coapaanding  Officer  of 
Base  Headquerters  and  2nd  Air  Base  Souad- 
ron., Vv'as  'born  at  Coshocton,  Ohio,  karch 
29,  1893.  He  attended  the  public  schools 
and 
ated 

June  12,  1915 
enant  and  assigned"  lo  the  23rd  infantry, 
he  served  with  his  regiment  at  Texas 
City,  Texas,  from  September  12  to  20, 
1915;  v/as  on  detached  service  at  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  , in  connection  with  the 
national  Rifle  katches  to  December  3, 
191p;  and  on  dutj^  with  his  regiment  at 


Squadron  from  karch  7 to  August  7,1922; 
the  rrovisional  AdVidnistrat ion  Company 


Galveston,  Texas,  to  karch  10,  1916,  and  I to  September  2*.  1922^,  and  was  then 


at  El  Paso,  Texas,  to  .August  7,  1916.  He 


I transferred  to  Camp  nicho] s and  coramand- 


was  then  attached’ to  the  Aviation  Section) ed  this  post  and  the  Air  Depot  thereat 
Signal  Corps,  to  undergo  flying  training  | to  i,  ay  16,  1923.  From  that  date  until 
at  the  Signa.1  Corps  Aviation  School  a.t  j the  end  of  his  toar  of  duty  in  the 
San  Diegp,  Calif.  Upon  the  ccmp].etion  : Phi].ippines,  he  commanded  the  28th  Born- 
<?f  his  training  lie  was,  on  April  3,  1917,  bardufent  Souadrcn,  served  as  Post  School 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  1st  Aero  Soue.d- { Off  icer  and  Post  Operations  Officer  aixd 
ron  at  Columbus,  lew  iviexico.  A month  at  various  times  was  in  temporary  com- 
later,  he  was  transferred  to  Kelly  Field,  mand  of  tI.Le  post. 

Texas,  where  lie  v/as  on  duty  v/ith  the  5th  After  coumandin^  Crissy  Field,  Presidio 
and  19th  Aero  Squadrons  to  July  10,  1917,  ! of  Sa,a  Francisco,  Calif.  , and  the  91st 
when  he  v/as  transferred  to  Chanute  Field,  j Observation  Squadron  from  karch  7th  to 
xfantoul,  111.,  where  he  served  as  Offi-  | August  3,  1924,  he  v/as  transferred  to 


cer  in  Charge  of  Flying  to  A?agust  87, 
1917,  and  Commanding  Officer  of 'the  38th 
Aero  Squadroxi  to  January  2,  1918.  He 
was  Assistant  Officer  in  Charge  of  Fly- 
ing at  Pich  Field,  waco,  Texas,  to  Febru- 
ary 23,  1918;  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
274th  Aero  Squadron  a.t  Taliaferro  Field, 
Texas,  to  march  16,  1918;  Engineering 
Officer  of  the  post  to  , kay  "lOth,  and 
Commanding  Officer  from  karch  25th  to 
April  9th. 

Colonel  Hanley' s next  assignment  was 
at  Carruthers  Field,  iUrt  V/orth,  Texas, 
v/here  he  was  ' Coifma.^.diru  Officer  from 
iyxay  10  to  October  21,  1918;  Executive 
Officer  to  iMoveiaber  11  ^ 1918,  and  Offi- 
cer in  Charge  of  Training  to  January  4, 
1919.  From  January  8 to  February  27, 
1919,  he  took  an  advanced  course  in  Pur- 
suit flyixig  at  Rockwell  Field,  Calif.  , 
and  then^ returned  to  Carruthers  Field 
and  was  in  command  thereat  until  Decem- 
ber 18,  1919. 

Transferred  to  Langley  Field,  Va. , he 
served  as  Execp.tive  Officer  from  January 
6 to  June  o,  1920;  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  1st  Army  Observation  Group  to  August 
25,  1920,  and  performed  the  duties  ox 
Summary  Court  Officer  and  Surveying  Offi- 
cer in  addition. 


Washinixton,  D.C.,  for  duty  as  a student 
i at  the  Army  Industrial  College.  From 
I February  2 , .1925,  to  Auuust  22,  1928, 

'he  v/as  on  duty  in  the  Office  of  the  As- 
j sistaxit  3ecreta,ry  of  Wax-. 

Upon  completing,,  a tv/o-year  course  of 
instruction  at  the  Command  and  General 
I Staff  £c!'i.ool  at  Fort  Leave.iworth,  Kansas, 

! Colonel  Hanley's  next  assignment  was  at 
'Kelly  Field,  Texas,  where  he  was  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  Advanced  Flying 
School  and  the  lOth  School  Group  to 
August  7,  1930;  Assistant  Commandant  of 
this  school  to  October  22,  1931,  and  at 
various  times  v/es  in  temporary  coinnand 
thereof.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
Primary  Flying  School  at  Randolph  Field 
and  served  as  Executive  Officer  and  As- 
sistant C o.miwanaan.t  to  June  1,  1932. 

For  the  next  four  years.  Colonel  Hanley 
was  on  duty  as  instructor  at  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  School  at  Fort  Leaven- 
wortn,  mansas.  Upon  his  relief  from  duty 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  he  was  assigned  to 
his  present  duties  at  kitchel  Field. 

Colonel  Hanley  was  promoted  to  1st 
Lieut.,  July  1,  1916;  to  Captain, 


Ordered  to  Pest  Field,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

'"'Olonel  Hanley  oi,,anised  a detachment  cf 

the  135th  Scuadron,  and  then  proceeded  w,  x.,,  a,xxu.  xxwu. 

with  this  unit  to  Fort  Leavenv/ortli,  Kans.  16  co  December  1,  1936.  He  is  on  the 
and  was  in  commend  of  it  at  that  station  jGeneral  Staff.  Corps  eligible  list. 


ly  15, 


191/;  to  i^.ajor,  kay  24,  1925;  and  to 
Lieut.  Colonel,  December  1,  1933.  He 
held  txie  temporary  ranle  of  kajor  from 
July  10,  1918,  to  i,.a.rc'n  1,  1920,  and 
that  of  Lieut.  Colonel  from  Aug-ust  25, 

October  17,  1918,  and  from  June 
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LljiUr.  COLONEL  ADLAI  H.  GlLKESOi 

Lieut.  Colonel  Adlai  H.  C-ilkeson,  Air 
Corps,  now  on  duty  at  Lan;gley  Eield,  Va., 
as  Conmandin^  Officer  of  the  3tli  Pursuit 
Group,  GHQ,  Air  Porce,  was  horn  at 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  January  do,  1893.  He  at- 
tended ,oulDlic  schools  and  high  school  at 
Sellersville,  Pa. , and  after  graduating 
from  the  J.  S.  Lilitary  Academy,  West 
Point,  h.  Y.  , June  1-,  1915,  was  appoint- 
ed a second  lieutenant  and  assigned  to 
the  11th  Infantry,  with  which  he  served 
at  Douglas,  Arizona,  September  12,  1915, 
to  September  10,  19l6. 

Attached  to  the  Aviation  Section,  Sig- 
nal CorpSj  Oolonel  Gilkeson,  after  com- 
pleting his  I lying  training  at  the  Sig- 
nal Corps  Avia.tion  School,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  Was  assigned  on  wiay  19,  1917, 
to  the  1st  Aero  Souadron  at  Columbus, 
iMew  i^iexico.  He  received  the  rating  of 
Junior  i.iilitary  Aviator  June  20,  1917. 
Prom  July  7 to  September  24,  19i7j  he 
was  Comniandant  of  the  School  of  iViilitary 
Aeronautics,  Princeton  University,  and 
from  SeT'teiTiber  28,  1917,  to  January  5, 

1918,  he  was  on  duty  at  Chanute  Field, 
Rantoul,  111.  After  serving  as  Engineer 
Officer  at  Rich  Field,  V#'aco,  Texas,  to 
April  D,  1918,  and  as  Officer  in  Charge 
of  Flying  at  Vn'ilbur  Wright  Field,  Fair- 
field,  Ohio,  to  August  17,  1918,  he  re- 
turned to  Chanute  Field  and  was  station- 
ed there  ruitil  January  16,  1919. 

Transferred  to  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
kd...  Colonel  Gilkeson  coimianded  the 
217th  Aero  Souadron  there  to  April  3, 

1919.  He  Was  on  duty  at  Hazel.hurst  Field, 
iViineola,  L.  I.  , i^ew  York,  to  October  1, 
1919;  With  tlie  60th  Infantry  at  Camp 
Gordon,  Ga.  , to  August  25,  1920;  Execu- 
tive Officer  at  Carlstrcm  Field,  Arcadia, 
Fla.,  to  July  1,  1921;  and,  prior  to 
sailing  for  duty  in  the  Philippines,  . 
served  a little  over  a month  at  Crissy 
Field,  Calif. 

After  completing  a two-year  tour  of 

4*Tr  T 4-1'^  IC'In  T 1 n •' 


: was  assigned  to  duty  v/ith  the  1st  Pur- 
I suit  Group  at  Selfridge  Field,  wich. , as 
j Executive  Officer  and  Officer  in  Charge 
' of  Flying,  mhile  assi^;ned  to  this  sta- 
i tion,  he  was  on  duty  with  the  Civilian. 

I Conservation  Corps  for  13  months. 


From  novemoer 


1934,  to  karch  3, 


duty  in  the  Philippines  as  commanding  of-!  1920,  and  thai:  ’ of  Lieut,  Colonek,  from 
ficer  of  Clark  Field  and  the  3rd  Pursui' 


Pursuit 

Souadron,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as 
Professor  of  i.  ilitary  Science  and  Tac- 
tics at  the  i-.assachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cau.bridge,  kass.  Upon  his 
relief  from  duty  ai:  the  i;..  i.T.  , Colonel 
Gilkeson  was  a student  at  the  Chemical 
Warfare  School,  Ed^^ewood  Arsenal,  ivid.  , 
September  1*-':.  to  i\iovember  21,  1925,  and 
thereafter,  until  June  8,  1928,  he  re- 
mained on  duty  at  this  station  as  Air 
Corps  Liaison  Officer. 

From  June  27,  1928,  to  July  2,  19c9, 
he  was  a student  at  the  Air  Corps  Engin- 
eering School  at  Wright  Field,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Thereafter,  until  September  1, 
1931,  he  v/as  Chief  of  the  Souipment 
Banch  of  the_Air  Corps  materiel  Divi- 
sion, Vif right  Field.  Follov/ing  his  grad- 
uation from  the  one-year  course  at  the 
Air  Corps  Tactical  School,  j.v.axwell  Field 
Ala. , June  10,  1932,  Colonel  Gilkeson 


% 


1935,  Colonel  Gilkeson  was  on  duty  at 
Fort  Sem  Houston,  Texas,  v/ith  the  Organ- 
ized Reserves,  Goli  Corps  Area,  Since 
narch  6,  1935,  he  has  been  on  duty  with 
the  GHQ,  Air  Force  at  Langley  Field,  Ya. 

Colonel  Gilkeson,  during  Februar3'', 

1936,  commanded  the  provisional  group 
v/hich  Was  engaged  in  conducting  cold 
weather  tests  of  clothing  and  equiioment 
in  the  new  England  area. 

Colonel  Gilkeson  can  probabljr  la^^  claim 
to  making  the  lov/est  emergency  pa^rachute 
Juinp  on  record.  On  October  5,  1927, 
v;hen  he  was  stationed  at  Ed-ewood  Arsenal, 
iVid.  , he  was  testing  a Pursuit  plane  to 
determine  the  ^lide  necessary  to  attain 
a speed  of  200  miles  an  hour.  When  oO 
feet  from  the  ground,  a loud  crash,  fol- 
lowed by  a severe  jolt  which  jerked  the 
plane  about  45  degrees  to  the  right,  was 
noted.  A cloua  of  gas,  oil  and  water 
enveloped  the  ship  as  it  shot  up  in  the 
air  to  about  150  feet,  rolled  to  the 
ri,_,ht  an.d  then  started  down.  At  100  feet 
Colonel  Gilkeson  left  the  ship  by  para- 
chute when  the  plane  rolled  completely 
over,  its  inverted  position,  aiding  him 
to  a very  great  extent  in  leavin  ' it  and 
saving  seconds  v.hich  were  precious.  Tire 
opening  of'  the  parachute  was  followed  al- 
most iuii'iediat elj’  by  his  la,nain;_:,  on  the 
ground,  and  he  had  no  time  to  realize 
any  other  sensations  other  than  that  the 
ground  was  coming  up  too  fast  and  that 
he  was  too  close  to  the  falling,  plane. 

Colonel  Gilkeson  was  promoted  to  1st 
Lieutenant  on  July  1,  1916;  to  Captain, 

May  15,  1917;  to  ...ajor,  Julj^  18,  1925; 
and  to  Lieut.  Colonel,  December  24,  1936. 

He  held  the  temporary  rank  of  Ma.jor 
from  August  13,  1918,  to  February  $5, 

2 tham  of  Lieut.  Colonel,  f; 

Marcn  c,  193Dj  to  December  24,  1936. 

His  total  flyi%.  time  exceeds  4,000  hours. 
— -oOo 


lOiTQuendaticn  for  8th  Attack  Souadron 


inued  from  Page  8; 

ed  his  duties  W'ell  and  that  such  a corrmen- 
dation  goes  far  towards  raising  morale  by 
recognition  of  the  eff?irt  put  forth." 

— oOo— 

The  37th  Attack.  Souadron,  G'-TQ,  Air 
Force,  Langley  Field,  Va.  , recently/"  re- 
ceived and  installed  the  new  cheinical 
tanks  for  its  A- 17  Attack  planes.  Dixr- 
ing  the  middle  of  April,  according  to 
plans  previously  made,  the  Souadron  was 
scheduled  tc  demonstrate  its  efficiency 
with  chemicals  end  fixed  guns  before 
the  Chemical  liVarfare  Classes  at  Edgewood 
Arsenal,  md. 
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AUTOiviOBILr  CCI'.I’ORT  Ii'J  AISPLAiffi 

A new  type  of  cockpit  that  certainly 
should  please  all  Air  Corps  pilots  is 
"being  evolved.  At  present,  this  new  ar- 
rangement exists  on  paper  only,  "but  soon 
a mock-up  will  "be  "built  and  placed  in 
the  Oper’atioiis  Office  at  Bolling  kield, 
•where  all  resident  and  visiting  pilots 
will  he  invited  to  taloe  a try  at  it  and 
to  joi:  dov;n  their  comments  for  further 
use  of  the  designers. 

Its  principal  feature  is  the  new  pad- 
ded seat,  built  on  the  general  lines  of 
the  old  seat,  hut  with  a hack  several 
inches  higher  and  a seat  considerably 
longer,  which  will  certainly  he  less  try- 
ing to  the  pilot:’ E legs  and  hack.  Parts 
of^hoth  the" hack  and  seat  cushions,  cor- 
responding in  size  and  shape  to  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  ha.ck  and  seat  pack  pa- 
rachutes, are  removable.  Hie  seat 
slides  backward  and  forwaud  on  an  8- inch 
track,  and  can  he  locked  in  any  one  of 
sixteen  different/positions  (the  pin 
holes  being  onlj^  -flinch  apart),  thus  per- 
mitting the  pilot '"to  choose  the  most  com- 
forta"bIe  distance  from  both  stick  and 
rudder.  Hie  uxb  and  down  adjustment  of 
t"he  old  seat  is  retained,  and  the  hack 
remains  tilted  at  13y  degrees  hut,  by 
means  of  a lever  on  &ie  left  side,  the 
seat  itself  may  he  tilted  upward  two 
inches  when  desired.  A nev/  type  of  safe- 
ty belt,  the  shoulder  tj^e,  is  being 
tested  on  this  seat.  Its  principal  ad- 
x’^antage  is  that,  ncrmally,  it  may  he 
worn  loosely  enough  to  give  the  pilot 
free  forward  movement,  hut,  if  a crash 
is  imminent,  it  may  he  instantly  tight- 
ened to  hold  the  'pilot  securely  against  I 
the  cushioned  hack.  j 

Entrance  to  this  new  cocknit  will  he  j 
possible  from  either  side  tErorgh  doors  ; 
operating  in  the  same  manner  as  the  j 

doors  of  an  automobile,  for  emergency  ; 
exit  v/ith  a parachute,  it  ’./ill  he  pos-  ! 
sihle  to  release  the  hinge  pinsj  thus  | 
allowin^  the  door  to  fall  and  give  the  I 
pilot  a maximum  freedom  of  exit.  Be-  I 
sides,  as  a final  safety  measure,  if  for  j 
some  reason  these  pins  shoul.d  jam,  a I 
means  is  provided  for  opening  "an  exit  j 

above  the  p)ilot.  i 

oOo j 

. 

Commendation  for  Advanced  Elyi ng  School 
(Continued  from  Page'  67- 

cellent  planning,  supervision,  and  ex-  i 

cution.  of  this  flight  by  all  concerned.' 

This  flight  Was  the  Student  kaintc-nancel 
Navigation  Flight  for  the  st'ndent  class  | 
at ^ the  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying  School  i 
which  graduated  on  Fehinary  17,  1937.  ! 

The  itinerary  of  the  flight  included 
stops  at  five  universities,  namely,  the 
University  of  Alabama,  Alabama  Polytech- 
nic Institute, , Georgia  School  of  Technol- 
ogyj  University  of  Georgia,  and  the 
Louisiana  State  University.  Students  of 
ihese  schools  e/ii..ced  considerable  inter- 
est in  aviation. 


j nIGHT  ATTACK  MISSIONS  BY  3HD  ATTACK  GEOUF 

j The  peaceful  charm  of  early  evening  at 
I Barksdale  Field,  Shreveport,  La.,  has 
j-heen  considerahly  disturbed  during  re- 
cent weeks.  Tlie  Third  Attack  Group  has 
been  completing  its  training  schedule. 
Householders  watering,  lawns  and  others 
communing,,  with  nature  on  vauious  parts 
of  the  reservation  "have  been  startled 
by  element  after  element  passing  low 
across  the  flj/ing  field  and  firing  into 
the  range  to  the  east,  returning  later 
to  drop  parachute  bombs  and  spray ^lime- 
water  along  the  saiiie  route.  Blabing 
parachute  flares,  fne  staccato  crack  of 
machine  gun  fire,  and  the  sudden  appear-; 
a'nce  of  white  lime  water  spraj/  and 
paracliute  bombs  in  the  v/ake  of  attack- 
ing elements  have  provided  something  of 
j a spectacle. 

I n'ot  so  apparent  is  the  careful  plan- 
i ning  and  training  necessary  to  allow 
j two  separate  squadrons  to  operate 
1 against  one  target  at  night.  The  diffi- 
j culty  of  handling  an  aii’plane  and  three 
I Weapons  in  low  altitn.de  formation  in 
j the  dark,  and  the  eyestiain  involved  in 
I trying  to  locate  a ta'xget  from  a lov/ 
j altitude  in  the  black  distance  early 
j enough  to  maneuver  a squadron  into  the 
e:i;ac't  time  and  axigle  of  approach  may 
well  be  api^reciated.  '..hile  .it  was  not 
feasible  to  score  the  machine  gun  fir- 
ing, is  Was  possible  to  measure  the 
disposition  of  the  bombs  and  bpray. 

A suiprisiiig  degree  of  accuracy  was 
achieved  witn  tnese  weapons. 

— -oOo 

ASiiIAL  .PHOTOGkAPHS  OF  CONCHO S DAJvi 

Pn-rsuan.t  to  .^ar  Department  orders, 

1st  Lieut.  Charles  F.  Densford  grid 
Staff  Sergeant  Herman  L.  Chestnutt, 
of  the  22nd  Photo  Section,  Kelly  Field, 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  took  off  by  air  on 
April  15th  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
aerial  pliotop^raphs  of  construction  prog- 
ress on  the  Oonbhos  Dam  project  in  New 
xviexico.  Lieut.  Lensford's  orders  re- 
quired him  to  contact  the  District  En- 
gineer, U, S.  Engineer  Office,  Conchas 
Dam,  ill  regard  to  details  ana  arrange- 
ments for  tailing  the  photographs. 

oOb— — 

In  recognition  of  his  research  and  ex- 
perimental v/ork  in  blind  landing  sys- 
tems, Private  Edward  k.  Sorenson,  of  the 
' Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Squadron, 
20th  Pursuit  Group, "£a.r.  :sdale"'Ui'eIU,'"xjj,  , 
was  tra.usf erred  to  the  Air""  Corps  Materi- 
al Division,  V/riglit  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
to  continue  his  work  on  the  s'abject. 

The  two  systems  as  devised  by  Private 
Soreiison  have  held  up  extremely  well  in 
the  basic  anal^/sis,  o.nd  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  build  experimental  models 
of. his  apparatus  and  conduct  tests  at 
vVright  Field.,  Details  of  his  systems 
are  not  ready. for  publication .at  the 
present  writing. 

Y-7325,  A.C. 
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AEKIAL  GUi^j.'iEKY  BY  IHE  20TH  PUkSUIT  GivOUP 
By  the  news  Letter  Correspondent 
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The  cOth  Pursuit  Group.  Barksdale  Pield, 
La.  , engaged  in  high  altitude  aerial  gun- 
nery practice  at  Port  Crockett,  Galves- 
ton, Texas,  hetv^'eeii  the  dates  of  March 
24th  and  April  20th,  1937.  A /permanent 
camp  was  es'ca'Dlished  on  the  airdrome  at 
Port  Crockett,  and  operations  were  con- 
ducted hy  successive  squadrons  working 
individually. 

The  77  th  jrursuit  Squadron,  under  the 
command  of  major  Carlton  P.  Bond,  Air 
Corps,  opened  the  camp  under  most  unfa- 
vorable Weather  conditions  and  v/as  con- 
siderably handicapped  at  the  outset  of 
operations.  ’’Unusual**  spring  weather, 
including  fo^^,  rain  and  extreme  cold, 
forced  the  grounding  of  all  planes  for^ 
the.  most  part  of  the  first  ¥/eek.  Consid- 
erable damage  was  dealt  the  camp  on  the 
first  ni,ght  after  its  establishment  by  a 
severe  wind  and  rain  stom.  The  cold 
which  followed  made  Sibley  heaters  a wel- 
come addition  to  all  tents. 

Operations  in  night  gunnery  were  car- 
ried on  with  the  assistance  of  an  A-17 
airplane  acting  as  target  and  the  Coast 
Artillery  anti-aircraft  playing  search- 
lights upon  it.  Flying  at  night  was 
done  from  the  Galveston  iviunicipal  Air- 
port because  of  the  small  size  and  inade- 
quate lighting  facilities  at  the  Port 
Crockett  Airdromie. 

The  77th  Souadron  was  follo?/ed  in  order 
by  the  55th  and  79th  Pursuit  Squadrons, 
with  Captain  ....L.  kelson  and  major  Pranlc 
O'D.  Hunter,  respectively,  in  command. 

An  innovation  into  the  schedule  was 
supplied  by  the  5:)th  Squadron,  whicii 
fired  ,50  caliber  guns  at  the  towed 
sleeve.  'Ihis  wes  the  first  . 50  caliber 
aerial  gunnery  to  be  attempted  in  the 
20th  Pursuit  Group.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  mission,  the  usual  300-foot 
toW'.rope  was  lengthened  to  1,000  feet, 
and  the  firing  was  done  from  a distance 
of  500  feet.  Tragedy  overtook  the  5c th 
Souadron  encaiupment  when,  on  April  7th, 
Lieut.  A.  S.  Livingston,  Air  Reserve, 
dived  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  6,000 
feet  and  was  killed.  He  v/as  towing  a 
target  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

Tile  79th  Souadron  entered  the  camp  on 
April  13th  and,  upon  completion  of  their 
firing,  closed  the  camp  and  returned  to 
Barksdale  Field  on  April  20th. 

Thirty  caliber  firing  was  carried  on 
at  altitudes  of  5,000,  10,000  and  15,000 
feet  both  by  individual  airplanes  and 
elements.  Stress  was  laid  on  similating 
actual  combat  conditions  rather  than 
upon  attempting  to  rciake  high  scores 
throughout  the  training  schedule.  A de- 
cided difference  was  noted  in  handling 
of  the  ships  and  in  firing  at  high  alti- 
tudes when  compared  with  the  normal  fir- 
ing down  at  5,000  feet. 

During  the  night  operations,  guns  were 
not  loaded,  and  attacks  were  made  upon 


an  A-17  airplane  instead  of  upon  the 
towed  sleeve.  The  Coast  Artillery  play- 
ed powerful  searchlights  on  the  target 
while  attacks  were  made  by  elements, 
care  being  talcen  to  keep  the  attaching 
ships  out  of  the  glare  of  the  lights 
to  prevent  involuntary  blindness.  All 
sauadrons  participated  in  .30  caliber 
firin^^  ana  in  nit-,ht  gunnery  operations, 
and  the  55th  Souadron  fired,  in  addi- 
tion, a number  of  missions  with  . oO 
caliber.  A modified  form  of  standard 
tow  rack  was  used  throughout,  thus  en- 
abling the  tow  rope  to  be  doubled  on 
take-off  and  increasinji  the  efficiency 
of  tow  ship  operation  from  a small  field. 

A modified  rack  wa,s  designed  and  re-, 
worked  by  the  55th  Squadron  armament  sec- 
tion, under  direct  command  of  2nd  Lieut, 
billiam  Fades,  Air  keserve.  The  rack 
has  since  been  flown  to  Wright  Field  by- 
Lieut,  Fades  and  demonstrated  before  the 
Fauipment  Branch  of  the  Materiel  Divi- 
sion, after  vfnich  tests  it  was  given  an 
O.K.  for  use. 

All  racks  in  the  20th  Pursuit  Group 
are  at  present  modified  to  allow  for  the 
new  manner  of  talce-off.  The  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  system  is  'in  having  the 
catches  on  the  rack  itself  changed  to 
hold  the  target  release.  By  doing  this, 
the  tow  ship  can  be  talcen  off  with  the 
rope  doubled,  cutting  the  length  down 
to  300  feet  and  making  for  a quicker, 
safer  taice-oif.  After  the  ship  is  in 
the  air,  the  first  pull  on  the  release 
handle  drops  both  trailing  end  of  tow 
rope  and  the  first  target.  Thereafter, 
additional  targets  are  released  as  need- 
ed in  the  prescribed  manner.  In  all 
tests  and  in  operations  of  the  modified- 
rack,  the  functioning  has  been  almost 
1G0,J  perfect. 

Tests  were  also  run  in  the  55th  Squad- 
ron, using  a 1500-foot  toT/  rope  in  pre- 
paration for  .50  caliber  firing,  but 
this  proved  unsatisfactory.  Better  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  with  a type  of  tow 
ship  other  than  the  P-26A  or  when,  some 
jforiii  of  reel  for  the  tow  rope  is  devised, 
i oOo 

j Special  orders  of  the  War  Bepartment,  recent- 
! ly  issued,  assign  the  follo-viring- named  Air  Corps 
I officers  to  duty  at  the  stations  indicated 
j upon  the  completion  of  their  present  tour  of 
I service  in  the  Hawaiian  Department,  viz: 
j Lieut.  Colonel  John  C.  McDonnell  to  Barksdale 
I Field,  La. 

I First  Lieuts.  DoneJd  D.  Arnold  and  Kingston 
j E.  Tibbetts  to  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. 

I First  Lieut.  James  E.  Briggs  to  Self ridge 
j Field,  Mich. 

i First  Lieut,  Eobert  E.L.  Pirtle  to  Hamilton 
I Field,  Calif. 

j - — oOo 

! Contribution  of  material  for  the  News  Letter 
' from  Wheeler  and  Mitchel  Fields  is  solicited. 
-13-  V-7325,  A.C. 


R E T I R E M E T S 


April  30,  1937,  marked  the  date  of  the 
termination  of  the  active  military  ser- 
vice of  two  Army  Air  Corps  pilots,  Cap- 
tains Cornelius  J . -Kermey  and  kark  R. 
V/oodward,  who  v.  ere  placed  on  the  retired 
list  for  disahility  incident  to  the  ser- 
vice.' 

Captain  Kenney  was  horn  on  novemher  12, 
1897'^  at  Brookline,  kass.  He  graduated 
in  1916  from  the  iviechanic  Art  High  School 
of  Bo'ston,  kass.  Enlisting  on  October 
23,  1917,  as  a Private,  1st  Cla.ss,  Avia- 
tion Section,  Signal  Reserve  Corps,  he 
was  called  to  active  duty  at  the  School 
lilitary  Aeronautics,  Massachusetts 


I of  the  44th  Observation  Squadron  for 
I five  mon'bhs;  Enj^ineer  Officer  for  two 
I years,  and  Operations  Officer  for  Air 
j Service  troops  for  a similar  period, 

; From  June  I:.l,  1927,  to  July  24,1929, 

I he  served  at  iviarch^ Field,  Riverside, 

■ Calif. , as  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
i 24th  Observation  Souadron. 
j in  July,  1929,  Captain  Kenney  was 
j assigned  -fco  duty  in  i\iew  York  City  as 
{Executive  Officer,  non-Divisional  Units, 
i Second  Corps  Area,  a position  he  occu- 
;pied,  with  subsequent  changes  of  sta- 
Governors 


tion  to 
kitchel 


Field 


Island,  x>i.Y.  , and 
August  30, 


Y.  , to 


cf  , 

Institute  of  Technology,  Garbridge,  Mass.,:  v^hen  he  was  transferred  to  the  Air 
oil  Dece.  her  1,  1917.  On  January  7,1918j  | Tactical  School,  maxwell  Field,  Al' 
he  was  transferred  to  the  School  of  kili-i  for  duty  as  student.  Following  his 


1933 , 
Corps 


tary  Aeronautics,  Princeton  University,  ! graduation  in  June,_1934,^  he  v/as  assign- 

. . - . - - - . - - . . ^ where  he 

1st 
later 


from  which  he  graduated  Febraary  23,1916,1  ed  to 
and  was  then  sent  to  Camp  Dick,  Dallas,  i served 


Texas,  for  duty  v/ith  a squadron.  On 
March  13,  1918,  he  was  transferred  to 
Taliaferro  Fieldj  Hicks,  Texas,  for  fly- 
ing training,  which  he  coropleted  ipril 
25,  1918.  He  w'as  commissioned  a 2nd 
Dieutenant,  Aviation  Section,  Signal 
serve  Corps,  June  5,  1918,  and  assign 
to  active  duty.  On  June  llth,  he  re- 
turned to  Camp  Diclr  for  further  flying 
training  and  instruction  in  aerial  gun- 
nery, and  on  July  25th  he  v^as  trans- 
ferred to  x^ayne  Field,  ’Jest  Point, miss, 
for  flying  duty^  embracing  acrcbakics 
cross-co'ontry 
ing. 

On  October  1 

ordered  to  the  Aviation  Ccncentrakioa 
Depot  at  Garden  Crty,  Long  Island,  n. 


as  Supply  Office 
I Group  Headquarters,  and 


ne- 

d 


J.  J.  CA.W  X V.  ^ m . V V...  ) 

ying  and  formation  fly- 
1918,  Captain  /^.enney  was 


V 


rn  preparation  'for  overseas  service,  but 
V/ ith  the  Armistice  being  signed  before 
he  sailed,  he  was  transferred  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1918,  to  Rockwell  Field,  San 
Diego,  Calif, , where  he  completed  a 


San  Angelo,  Texas,  hir2:h 
he  att  ” • 


.'rom 


in  1914 

school,  he  attended  the'University'^of 
Virginia  for  tvi/o  years. 

Enlisting  as  a^Private, _ 1st  Class,  Avi- 
^ ation  Section,  Signal  Enlisted  Reserve 

course  in  aerial  gunnery  and  Pursuit  fly-jCorps,  in  June,  1917,  he  received  his 

i ground  school  training  at  the  Ohio 
I State  University  and  his  flying  training 
I at  Sllin.--_ton  Field,  Houston,  Texas. 
iPassin^  the  reouired  tests  for  the  rat- 
jin^'  of  _ Reserve  xvailitary  Aviator,  he  was, 

; on  April  20,  1918,  commissioned  a 2nd 


to  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  on 


ing. 

Transferred 

July  22,  1919,  he  served  at  that  station 
until  February  17,  1922,  in  the  capaci- 
ties of  Engineer  Officer,  12th  Aero 
Squadron,  for  13  months,  and  then  with 
the  96th  Bombardment  Squadron  as  Radio 
and  Armament  Officer,  A!djutant,  and  Post 
Utilities  Officer.  From  February  24, 
1922,  to  April  22,  1922,  he  was  station- 
ed at  kitchel  Field,  L.  I.  , kev/ 

Adjutant,  7th  Air  Park.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  Panama  Canal 


York,  as 
then 
Depart- 


jLieutenant,  Aviation  Section,  Signal 
'Reserve  Corps,  and  assigned  to  active 
iduty  at  piling -ton  Field, 

! following  Drief  periods  of  service  at 
ICaii'p  Dick  and  Love  Field,  both,  at  Dallas, 
'Texas,  Captain  Woodward  v/as  transferred, 
jon  June  1,  1913,  to  Payne  Field,  /est 


ment,  serving  on  the  Istlimus  for  a'period  Point,  kiss.  , where  he  served  as  Person- 
cf  three  years  in  the  capacities  of  Adju-  nel  Adjutant,  in  addition  to  other  du- 
tant,  25t]i  Bombardment  Squadron.,  for  13  I'ties,  until  February] ..19 19.  For  the 
months;  Assistant  Post  Comm:iunications  Of-jnext  five  months  he  was  stationed  at  the 
ficerj  2 months;  Engineer  Officer,  24th  {Primary  Flying  School 
Pursuit  Squadron,  5 months,  and  Supply 
Officer,  two  years. 

On  May  1,  1925,  Captain  Kenney 


ed  for 
Okla.  , 


duty  at  Post  Field,  Fort 


■ report- 

sill, 


jArcadia,  Fla. 
{Other  duties 
{ing  Officer. 
From  June,. 


,_  performing  among 
those  of  Assistant 


rlstrom  Field, 
various 
En.qineer- 


Self ridge  Field, 

Pursuit 
as  Command- 
ing Officer  of  the  57th  Service  Squadron. 

! Captain  Kenney  was  comiiiissioned  in  the 
;Air  Service,  Regular  Army,  as  a second 
{lieutenant,  on  July  1,  1920,  and  was  pro- 
,moted  to  1st  Lieutenant  the  same  date, 
land  to  Captain,  February  1,  1933.  From 
j April  20,  1935,  to  January  22,  1936,.  and 
{from  August  26,  1936,  until  recently,  he 
jheld  the  temporary  rank  of  kajor. 


j Captain  Mark  R.  Woodv/ard,  Air  Corps, 
jwho  since  June,  1935,  served  as  Command- 
j ant  of  Cadets  and  Director  of  Ground 
i Train jn^  at  the  Advanced  Flying  School, 

I Kelly  Field,  Texas,  was  born  January'-  10, 
11895,  at  Rosehill,  Va.  After  graduating 


where  he  served  as  Supply  Officer  ibain  woodward  was 

-l4- 


1919,  to  march,  1920,  Cap- 
stationed  at  Mitchel 
V-7325,  A.C. 


Field,  L.i.,  ivew  York,  where  he,  served 
as  Persoiinel  Adjutant  of  the  post,  also 
as  Adjutant  of  the  loth  Aero  Squadron. 

At  iviather  Field,  Sacramento,  Calif., 
to  whicii  Captain  Wocdv/ard  was  assigned 

in  iviarch,  19^0,  he  performed  various  du  ^ t-  + t'..  a + 

ties  at  different  times,  including  those  j-d rand o,  niid  Lieut.  James  A.  Philpott, 


.hy  the  men  of  this  Air  Base^  late  reports 
indicating  that  this  Base  will  maintain 
! several  of  these  ships  in  the  near  future. 
I The  celebration  ended  with  cruite  the 
Imost  thrilling  events  of  .the  day.  Para- 
chute jumps  featuring  1st  Lieut.  Carl  A. 


of  Adjutant  of  the  9tli  lero  , Squadron, 
Personnel  Adjutant  of  the  post.  Command- 
ing Officer  of  the  L8th  Bom'be.rdrnent 
Souadrou  and  Couiinanding  Officer  of  the 
Air  Service  Supply  Letacliment,  ^ He__^par“ 
ticipated  as  pilot  in  Forest^Fire  Patrol 
operations..  From  August,  19L2,  he  serv- 
ed on  a two-year  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Philippines,,  Being  stationed  at  Clark 
Field  in  the  capacity  of  adjutant.  For 
three  years  thereafter,  until  June, 


Privates,  1st  CJ.ass,  Sai'n  GoldBaum, 

Charley  H,  Clian  and  James  A.  lifright,  made 
a grand  final.e  to  a perfect  day. 

-oOo— " 

BOiviBAEDlEB’^S  KIT 

Erperience  in  the  9th  BomBardment  Squad- 
ron has  demonstrated  tlie  necessity  of  a 
bomBardier*s  kit  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  BoiaBardier'  s proBlem  By  providing  an 


19.27,  he  was  on  duty  as  Assistant  Profes-  orderly  and  efficient  means  of  handling 
sor  of  xv.ilitary  Science  and  Ta.ctics  at  ! the  unnerous  charts,  the  record  sheets, 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  T ech nolo- i and  other  equipment  used  in  BomBing;._ 
gy,  CamBridge,  Mass.  1 A design  was  prepared  By  Lieut.  J.E. 


Ca.ptain  V/oodward's  next  station  assignj Shuck,  of  the  9th  BomBardment  Scuadron, 
ut  was  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.  ,jHamilton , Field , 

rectangular  kit  made  o 


ment  ^ U XXWV  x.  ^ x vx  vt.iX'-x  , ... 

where  he  performed  various  duties,  in- 
cluding th-ose  of  Adjutant  of  the  49th 


Calif.  , and  calls  for  a 


_ f olive  drab,  cotton 

material,  approximately  10*'  x 15*'  x 


BomBarSment  Squadron;  Operations  Off  icer,  1-3/4'* . On  the  front  side  of  th.e  kit 


Engineering  Officer  and  Acting  Air  Oi fl- 
eer of  the  3rd  Corps  Area. 


there  is  a pocket  with  an  elastic 
sized  to  hold' the  altitude  correction 


Transferred  in  m^axch,  1932,  to  Langley  computer,  a pocket  to  hold  the  tachomet- 


Field,  Va. j he  served  at  this  post  in 
such • capacities  as  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  2nd  BomBardment  Group  Headojuarters; 
Adjutant,  2nd  BomBardment  Group;  and 
staff  duties  a.t  post  headquarters  until 
his  transfer  to  Kelly  Field,  Texas. 

Captain  V/oodward  was  commissioned  in 
the  Air  Service,  Begular  Army,  on  July  1 
1920,  He  was  promoted  to  1st  Lieuten- 
ant on  the  seme  date,  and  to  Captain, 
March  1,  1932.  He  held  the  temijorary 
rank  of  Major  from  July  13,  1930,  to 
January  25,  1937.  He  Yvill  malce  his  home 
at  Bergs  mill,  Texas. 

-Tx.-oOo--- 

miY  LAY  AT  HAMILTON  FIELD 

During  the  first  week  in  April,  the 
7th  BomBardment  Group,  Hamilton  Field, 
Calif.,  participated  in  quite  a n’omBer 
of  flights.  Cooperating  wi'bh  civilian 
authorities,  flights  v/ere  made  over  Sail 


er,  a pocket  for  two  pencils,  and  a 
pocket  for  a small  thumb  tack  Board.  The 
rear  side  of  the  kit  has  two  celluloid 
windows  with  pocket  Backing  made  to  hold 
Bombing  data  charts. 

Tile  inside  of  the  kit  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  one  to  hold  the  plotting 
Board  and  the  other  for  spare  plotting 
sheets,  A flap,  with  a snap  fastener, 
folds  over  the  top  of  the  kit  closing 
the  opening  at  the  top.  A carrying  strap 
is  provided  with  a snap  on  one  side  so  as 
to  provide  a means  of  hanging  the  kit  in 
the  airplane. 

The  need  for  such  a kit  W8.s  recognized, 
and  the  design  prepared  By  the  9tli  Squad- 
ron. was_^  so  satisfactory  that  the  Cciffinand- 
ing  Officer  of  the  7th  Bombardment  Group 
ordered  sufficient  kits  to  equip  all 
squadrons  of  that  Group. 

— ’-000 — - 


M »« cA  c uiciu-c  wvcA  kjckij.  I The  33rd  Pursuit  Squadron,  Lang’ley 

Francisco,  Oakland,  and  several  cities.  [Field,  ?a.  , is  keeping  Busy  these  trying 
in  the  Bay  Area.  On  April  6th,  the  Air  [days  of  2nd  i/Ving  Field  Exercises.  "Inter 


Base  was  thrown  open  to  the  pui)lic  in  an 
"Open /Louse**  celebration,  and  featuring 
exaibitions  of  formation  flying,  gunnery 
and  Bombing  missions.  On  the  ground 
Were  exhibits  showing  the  great  number 
qf  activities  so  necessary  in  maintain- 
ing a fighting  unit. 

Kie  photographic  laboratory  of  the 
88th  Eeconnaissance  Squadron  set  up  a 


ception  missions,  aerial  and  gro'und  gun- 
nery, cadet  trainir'g  end  training  of 
rear  seat  gunners  leaves  us  very  little 
time  off,"  says  the  j.'jews  Letter  Corres- 
pondent, who  adds:  "The  four  cadets  of 
the _ 33rd  Squadron  have  Been  assigned  as 
assistants  to  the  various  scaiadron  jobs. 
The  new  pilots  just  finishing  the  Flying 
ISchool  are  eJways  eager  and  willing  to 


most  attractive  display  and  proved  to  Be  [cooperate  and  perform  any  ioB  .oiven 
the  center  of  attraction.  A iViartin  - - j ^ ^ 

^-lOB  was  on  displs.y  v;ith  all  cr  most  of 
“ ts  flying  equipment.  Ships  of  many 
types  Were  much  in''  evidence,  one  of 
which  Was  the  new  Douglas  B-18.  Uiis 
ship  Y/as  the  object  of  much  discussion 


them. " 

— •oOo— 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  tour  of  duty 
in  the  Hawaiian  Department,  Lieut.  Col, 
Hume  Peabody,  Air  Corps,  is  ordered  to 
iviaxwell  Flelu,  Ala.  , for  duty  as  a mem- 


axwell  Field,  Ala.  , for  dut 
Ber  of  the  Air  Corps  Board, 
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Lieut.  Colonel  Eobert  L.  Walsh  returned  April 
17th  from  Boston  and  tlitchel  Field|,^|fjh^re  he 
conferred  with  commanding  off icef^|in‘ Eeserve 
matters.  «'i 

Lieut.  Colonel  Gerald  E.  BroweK 


returned  April  15th  from  Hew  , 11*1;  , 
York,  where  he  attended  a 
ing  of  the  National  Sofety  ■ -.rTfr  t-.. 


Darr  H.  Alkire,  Carl  B.  IvicLaniel,  1st  Lieut. 
Ivan  M.  Palmer,  from  Bandolph  Field,  Texas  - 
Major  William  C.  Goldshorough  (Captain) , pre- 
vious orders  amended  in  his  case  - 1st  Lieut. 
William  H.  IfcArthur,  from  Panama  - 1st  Lieut. 
Thomas  L.  Thurlow,  from  Wright  Field. 


I'o  Self  ridge  Field,  Mch. ; Lieut.  Colonel 


Council . 

Iviajor  A.W.  iVia,rriner  re^ 
turned  April  1? 

Monmouth,  IT.J 


5th  from 
, where 


delivered  a talk  to 


Laurence~F^  Stone  (liajor).  Previous  orders  in 
his  case  amended.  - ifejor  Louis  N.  Eller 
(Captain)  from  Kelly  Field. 

To  Office  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps, Washington, 

F'.O.  ^ Major  Ira  C.  Eaker,  upon  conpletion  of 


students  of  the  Signa’’  ; 


School . 

Colonel  Rush  B. 

Lincoln  and  Major  Wm, 

B.  Souza  departed  on 
April  27th  on  leaves  .of- 
S/Idschcg* 

Cclonel  Chalmers  G.  'Ey'll , 'Chief  of  the  Supply, 
Pivision,  returned  April  24th  , From,  a crossr 
country  trip  to  Buffalo,  N.Yl  • 

Officers  from  other  stations  who  repdrte'd'  to' 
the  Chief's  Office  for  tempcrcxry  duty  were 
^Aajor  Austin  W.  i/iartenstein,  from  Miarr/je].!  Field, 
on  April  20th,  and  1st  Lieut.  Hollingsworth  F. 
Gregory,  from  Fort  Sill , Okla.  , on  April  23rd. 

Colonel  Frank  D.  Lacklarrl,  Chief  of  the  Field 
Service  Section,  Materiel  Division,  Wright 
Field,  Ohio,  visited  the  office  April  21st 
while  on  leave  of  absence. 

Colonel  Wm.  C.  McCliord,  Chief  of  the  Training 
and  Operations  Division,  left  for  Mtcliel  Field 
on  April  22nd  for  a conference. 

Majors  Malcolm  C.  Grow  and.  Lo'’'ell  H.  Smith  re- 
turned from  extenried  inspection  trips. 

I'fejors  Arthur  E.  Easterbrook,  Alfred  W. 
I'iarriner  and  Jaiiies  A.  i^iollison  left  April  21st 
on  an  inspection  trip. 

Ivlajor  Karl  S.  Axtater  departed  April  23rd  on 
leave  of  absence. 

Major  I/Jorton  H.  McKinnon  left  April  27th  for 
terrporary  duty  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Captain  James  B.  Jord.an,  Supply  Division,  re- 
turned April  15th  from  Chicago,  \rhere  he  visited 
the  Procurement  Planning  Office. 

First  Lieut.  George  W.  Hansen,  ifexvrell  Field, 
Ala.  , visited  the  OCAC  on  April  22nd  while  on 
leave  of  absence. 

Captain  Pardoe  l/iartin,  in  charge  of  Reserve 
activities  at  the  Municipal  Airport,  Long  Be^h, 
Calif. , and  vho  not  so  long  ago  was  on-duty  in 
the  Personnel  Division,  OCAC,  dropped  in  during 
the  course  of  an  extended  navigation  flight  from 
the  West  Coast  to  confer  on  Reserve  matters  and 
to  shake  hands  wdth  old  friends.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Miller  B.  Towman,  Air  Reserve. 
oOo 


present  course  of  instruction  at  the  Conmand 
and  General  Staff  School,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansan  - Captain  David  G.  Lingle,  upon  comple- 
' ticn  of  present  course  of  instruction  at  Air 
i Corps  'Tactical  School,  iViaxwell  Field,  Ala. 

■ To  Panama  Cana,l  Department s 1st  Lieut. 
■Edward  H.  Uhderhr.il  "aiid  2nd  Lieut.  William  T. 

I Hudnell,  Jr.  , upon  completion  of  present  course 
of  instruction  at  Air  Corps  Technical  School, 

! Charute  Field,  111.  - 1st  I,ieut.  Morris  J. 

Lee,  from  A. C.  Technical  School.  - 1st  Lieut. 
Robert  K.  Taylor,  from  A.C.  Technical  School. 

To  March  F5eld,  Calif-;  klajor  Grand! son 
(Capta.rn)  frc:a  di..'.by  as 


Gardxaer  frc:a  di..'.by  as  Instructor  at 

A.C.  Tactical  School,  l\/iaxwel.l  Field,  Ala. 

To  the  Philippine  Department;  Iviajor  Earle 
J.  Carpenter  ( Capta'i  n)from  Mitchel  Field. 

To  Mitchel  Field,  H.Y. s Major  Robert  H. 
Finley,  from  Moffe'tt  Field,  Calif. 

To  Randolph  Field,  Texas;  1st  Lieut. Charles 


Wm.  F. 


I 


A.~Clark,  Jr.  , from  Philippines. 

. To  Hawaiian  Department ; 2nd  Lieut. 

Frutchey,  upon  completion  present  coiirse  of 
instruction  A.C.  Technical  School ,Chanute 
Field,  111. 

Wright  Field,  Dayton,  O* * Isb  Lieuts. 
Charles  K.  Moore  ^d  Edwin  S.  Rarrin,  students, 
upon  completion  of  their  present  course  of  inr 
struction,  former  at  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pasadena,  and  the  latter  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 


The  foil owring- named  Air  Corps  officers,  tcpon 
corapleticn  of  their  present  co'urse  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School,  Maxrrell 
Field,  Ala.,  are  assigned  to  stations  as  fol- 
lows: Ivlajor  Robert  V.  Ignico  (Captain)  to 
Iviitchel  Field;  1st  Lieut.  George  McCoy,  Jr,  , 
to  Selfridge  Field;  Major  William  W.  Welsh 
(Captain)  to  Mamvell  Field;  Ivlajor  Franlc  D. 
Hackett  (Captain)  and  1st  Lieut.  Russell  A. 
Wilson  to  h-arch  Field,  Calif.  , and  Captain 
David  M.  Schlatter  to  Fort  Knox,  Ky, , for  duty 
wdth  the  12th  Observation  Squadron. 


WAR  DEPARTMiSHT  ORDERS 


CHANGES  OF  STATION:  To  Langley  Field,  Va. 


1st  Lieuts.  John  A.  Feagin  and  John  A-  Samford 
from  Panama  Canal  Department  - 1st  Lieut. Frank 
H.  Robinson,  upon  completion  present  course  of 
instruction.  Air  Corps  Technical  School , Chanute 
Field-,  111.  (Previoiis  orders  amended)  - Captain 
James  M.  Fitzmaurice  from  Kelly  Field  - Captains 


Upon  the  completion  of  their  present  course 
of  instruction  at  the  Air  Corps  Engineering 
School,  Wright  Field,  Ohio,  the  follov;irig-na^( 
Air  Corps  officers  are  assigned  to  the  Materiel 
Division  for  duty:  Captains  Ea-ymond  S.  Golbert-, 
son,  John  G.  Moore,  1st  Lieuts.  Eugene  H. Beebe  j 
Hov/ard  G.  Bunker,  Louis  E.  Miassie  and  Herbert' 
H.  Tellman. 
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Major  Harvey  W.  Prosser  (Captain) , Air  Corps 
now  stationed  in  the  Philippines,  has  been  &£  U 
tailed  with  the  Department  of  Conmerce  for  o"- f 
year  in  the  Philippines  in  connection  vdth  the 
■;ork  of  promoting  civil  aviation. 
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SCIENCE  ANT3  NATIONAL  AIK  DEFENSE 
Address  "by  General  Oscar  Westover,  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps, 


Before  Greater  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
Hadio  City,  New  York, 


ILLIAl/I  Stanley  Jcvons,  eminent  Englisli 
logician,  once  stated  "Science  teaches 
us  to  loiow,  and  an  art  to  do,  and  all 
the  more  perfect  sciences  lead  to  the 
creation  of  corresponding  useful 
arts."  Thus  has  science  entered  into  the  devel- 
opment ^f,  the  airplane  as  a weapon  in  National 
Defense ^through  the  exhaustive  research  of  our 
engineers  the  tools  have  Keen  provided  for  the 
practice  of  the  art  of  Air  Defense.  As  rapid 
and  amazing  as  this  development  has  been,  the 
life  of  the  aeronautical  scientist  has  not  been 
what  might  be  called  a "bed  of  roses."  Apropos 
of  the  trials  and  trib\ilations  of  the  designers 
of  military  aircraft,  also  the  rapidity  with 
which  aircraft  design  has  changed,  I will  quote 
a poem  by  one  of  them  entitled  "An  Engineer's 
Nightmare. " 

Home  from  his  toil,  an  engineer 
Sank  wearily  to  bed; 

The  plans  of  wings  and  landing  gears 
Were  buzzing' through  his  head. 

Then  there  appeared  before  his  eyes 
A dreadful  apparition 
Much  like  the  ancient  mariner 
In  very  poor  condition. 

ViHio  laid  upon  the  bed  a tome 
Of  40  thousand  pages. 

"Specifications"  it  was  marked, 

And  showed  the  wear  of  ages. 

He  fro'wned  a military  froim. 

His  eyes  began  to  glisten, 

And  pointing  mth  his  horny  hand 
He  throatily  croaked,  'Listen!" 

Design  for  us,  0-En,;  ineer. 

An  airplane  that  is  hot; 

A two-place  Fighter's  what  we  want, 

The  best  that  can  be  got. 

Of  course,  you  should  be  quite  prepared. 

Like  any  good  go-getter, 

To  change  it  quickly  to  a bomber 
If  we  decide  that’s  better. 

Now  don't  forget  - it  must  be  fast, 

Three  h\indred’s  not  enough; 

But  it  mast  land  at  20  miles 
As  light  as  dov/ny  fluff. 

Remember,  too,  it  must  be  dived 
Or  "Dove"  - or  is  it  "diven?" 

No  matter  - it  must  go  like  Hell 
Nor  land  the  crew  in  Hiwen. 

A clean  design,  for  speed's  sweet  sake. 

That's  a necessity. 

The  wings,  of  course,  mast  fold,  but  please 
Not  •unexpectedly. 

I^The  wings  need  flaps,  the  cowl  does,  too. 

The  ailerons  must  droop; 

And  seaplane  floats  would  be  right  nice 
For  landing  in  the  soup. 
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Since  no  one  knows  if  this  design 
ViTill  base  on  beach  or  boat. 

Arrange  to  have  the  -vdieels  retract 
Into  the  seaplane  float. 

Put  in  some  gas,  enough  to  fly 
From  Hindoostan  to  here; 

A crew  of  two  - a radioo 
And  add  Floatation  gear. 

A battery  of  ten-inch  guns  - 
No  -wait  - that’s  Battleships. 

Oh,  well,  you’d  better  put  them  in; ' 

We’ll  leave  them  out  on  trips. 

^ The  radio  •will  be  - let's  see  - 
j This  one  - no  that  one  - -wait. 

Leave  room  for  both  - We'll  pick  one  out 
At  some  much  later  date. 

That  ’ s all  - except  of  co^urse  for  bombs 
And  Cameras  and  Mappin' , 

Torpedoes,  too,  and  smoke-screen  tanks  - 
No  telling  what  may  happen. 

Let’s  see  - The  last  one  •was  hcv;  strong? 

Now  multiply  by  three. 

One  never  knows,  does  one,  vdien  one 
Will  strain  it  mightily. 

Noiw  hark  ye  well,  'tis  v^rit  in  blood 
I That  you'll  be  in  a kittle 
I If  you  sho^uld  deviate  from  specs 
j One  single  jot  or  tittle. 

Each  part  must  be  xvell  anodized. 

Ten  coats  of  paint  you’ll  give  it; 

And  bonding  wire  must  connect 
Each  bolt  and  nut  and  rivet. 

So  there  you  are  - Now  go  ahead 
And  dash  off  this  design. 

Ten  weeks  we'll  give  you  - not  eno^lgh? 

We'll  coinprcrnise  on  nine. 

j Because,  you  see,  ’Twill  take  us  years 
To  carefully  peruse  it 
And  fully  satisfy  ourselves 
We  siiiply  cannot  use  it. 

! 

With  few  exceptions,  every  science  enters 
either  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  fabrica- 
tion or  employment  of  this  mndern  vehicle  of 
defense  and,  in  order  that  there  may  be  contin- 
ued improv^ent  in  the  safety,  efficiency, 
range,  speed  and  capacity  of  aircraft,  our 
national  aviation  policy  should  provide  for 
the  comprehensive  planning  and  execution  of 
! long  range  programs  of  fundamental  scientific 
I research. 

j There  are  those  who  believe  that  science,  by 
I aiding  in  the  development  of  such  imolemen^bs 
of  vjex  as  the  airplane,  is  promoting  -war.  Such 
might  be  true  in  the  case  of  an  aggressor  na- 
tion, but  in  this  country  which,  simultaneously 
with  its  inception,  adopted  the  policy  of  de- 
fense only,  the  more  perfect  cur  weapons  are 
for  defense  the  less  apt  we  will  be  renuired  to 
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use  them;  so  that  science  instead,  of  promoting 
war  actually  holds  the  key  to  the  ultimate  so- 
lution of  the  prohlem  of  peace.  It  requires  a 
long  range  view  to  "believe  that  statement,  for 
as  we  look  around  the  world  today  we  find  many 
peoples,  who  by  their  enormous  rearmament  pro- 
grams with  especial  emphasis  on  the  airplane, 
indica.te  that  they  believe  war  is  probable  if 
not  inevitable,  and  with  the  rapid  extension  of 
science  and  agencies  of  destruction,  the  pos- 
sible extent,  risk  and  result  of  such  a vre,v 
will  probably  be  vastly  greater  than  any  ever 
experienced  before.  But  those  nations  are  ag- 
gressors which  we  are  not,  so  who  can  say,  un- 
der the  condition  of  strained  international  re- 
lations existing  today,  that  the  efforts  of  our 
scientists  should  not  be  devoted  to  perfecting 


gist  who,  through  his  scientific  research,  has 
proven  one  of  our  h-umorists  wrong  when  he  said 
"Everybody  talks  about  the  weather  but  nobody 
does  anything  about  it." 

The  uncertainty  cf  the  weather  ha.s  in  the 
past,  probably  more  than  any  other  one  thing, 
caused  more  casualties  and  interfered  with  the 
scheduled  operation  of  aircraft  both  military 
and  coirmercial.  Through  years  of  study  and 
research,  the  meteorologist  ha-s  evolved  •vihat 
is  known  as  the  Air  Ivass  Analysis  Method  of 
predicting  weather.  This  has  planed  the  fore- 
casting of  weather  practically  in  the  category 
wi th  exac t s ci enc  e s . 

With  the  advent  of  long  range  military  and 
ccirmercial  aircraft,  with  their  ability  to 
traverse  oceans  as  well  as  continents,  the 
necessity  for  celestial  navigation  became  ap- 


our  instruments  of  defense  to  the  point  of  im- 
pregnability and  thus  keep  us  out  sf  such  a war-i  parent.  Here  astrcnomy,  one  of  the  oldest 
The  next  war,  if  and  when  it  comes,  will  n.T»t  j forms  of  science,  enters  the  picture.  Inter- 
be  between  armies  but  between  peoples.  Victory  | woven  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  all  these  is  the 
may  not  necessarily  go  to  the  strong  but  to  the  i m-st  exact  science  - matheimtics. 


ingenious  - the  successfiil  scientist.  The  de- 
cisive factor,  due  to  the  efforts  cf  our  scien- 
tists, may  not  be  any  one  of  those  existing  to- 
day but  something  as  unexpected  as  were  horses 
to  the  Aztecs  or  muskets  to  the  Indians. 


The  science  of  radio  has  now  become  an  abso- 
lutely essential  part  of  the  operation  and 
naviga.tion  of  the  airplane.  The  radio  beacon 
and  compass  have  given  the  airplane  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  hoitiing  pigeon.  Eadio  is  ab- 


The  same  qualities  which  have  made  us  success-|  solutely  essential  in  the  control  of  air  traf- 


ful  in  industry  and  commerce  will  give  us  the 
advantage  in  defense  against  an  aggressor.  Our 
resourcefulness  noay  be  even  more  effective  thah 
cur  resources.  The  result  cf  any  coriflict  in 
which  we  are  forced  to  participate  nay  depe3ad 
more  upon  engineer  and  inventor  than  upon  stra- 
tegist or  soldier.  That  Genrany  was  able  to 
hold  out  so  long  against  encircling  armies  was 
due  less  to  Hindenburg  than  to  Haber,  who  dis- 
covered how  to  extract  nitrogen  for  explosives 
from  the  air  that  drifted  across  No  Man's  Land. 

So  that  we  can  rightly  say  that  the  develop- 
mient  of  our  mjod.ern  aircraft  and  its  use  in  Na- 
tional Defense  demands  that  the  blood  cf  the 
aviator  be  mingled  with  the  grey  matter  of  the 
scientist  and  the  sweat  cf  the  brow  of  the  nan 
in  the  factories,  mills,  mines  and  fields  of 
the  nation. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  we  have  adopted  a 
national  policy  of  fostering  scientific  experi- 
mentation in  the  aeronautical  field  in  every 
possible  way. 

As  stated  before, practically  all  of  the  sci- 
ences enter  into  the  fa.brication  and  enplcyment 
of  the  airplane  in  National  Defense. 

The  Chemist  and  Metallurgist  have  made  pos- 
sible the  materials  without  which  our  present 
day  all-metal  mnnoplanes  would  be  impossible. 

The  aeronautical  engineers  have,  by  their  de- 
signs, molded  this  material  into  perfectly 
streamlined  craft  that  travel  through  the  air 


at  speeds  not  even  dreamed  cf  a few  brief  years  ! purchase  of  Am.erican  products  sold  in  conpeti- 
ago.  ! tion  with  foreign  products,  and  also  by  the 

Mechanical  engineering  genius,  vrorking  hand  j editorial,  comnent  of  aeronautical  authorities 
in  hand  with  the  oeronautical  engineer,  has  de-  ! in  leading  European  nations.  "Imitation  is  the 
veloped  power  plrnts,  retractable  landing  gears, | highest  form  of  flattery."  American  develop- 
automatic  controllable  pitch  propellers,  the 
automatic  pilot,  de-icers,  landing  flaps,  and 
innumerable  instruments,  gyroscopic  and  others. 


ments  have  been  and  are  being  imitated  ahroad 
j by  many  nations,  including  the  l^fejor  European 


fic  at  all  cf  oxa  large  air  terminals, 
j Medical  science,  with  all  of  its  ramifica- 
j tions,  enters  very  materially  into  the  opera- 
j tion  of  aircraft.  The  selection  of  the  neces- 
i sarily  -physically  perfect  pilot  personnel  and 
I the  maintenance  of  this  condition  as  well  as 
the  research  to  determine  the  effects  of  fly- 
ing upon  the  physical  and  nervous  condition  of 
personnel  is  a ftmction  of  aviation  medicine. 

The  progress  cf  aviation  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  tv/enty  yearns,  and  more 
es-pecially  in  recent  years,  is  the  envy  of 
other  progressive  nations.  American  airplanes, 
engines  and  accessories  are  being  sold  in  near- 
ly all  of  the  nations  that  use  aircraft.  Ivbre 
regularly  scheduled  passsnger  transport  ser- 
vice is  provided  in  the  United  States  than  in 
all  the  rest  rf  the  -world  combined,  and  more 
nassengers  are  flovm  on  American  airlines  -tlian 
on  all  other  airlines  put  together. 

In  the  development  of  airplanes  for  Army  and 
Na-yy-  purposes,  excellent  results  have  been 
achieved^  Our  military  and  na-val  airplanes  de- 
signed to  nieet  our  service  needs  are  not  ex- 
celled. In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
j perfori-£ance,  efficiency,  and  safety  of  Ameri- 
I can  airplanes  - military,  civil  and  coitmercial- 
} are  not  merely  abreast  cf  foreign  de-velopments 
I but  in  many  cases  are  definitely  superior.  Am- 
! erican  leadership  in  aeronautical  development 
is  recognized  abroad.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 


( 


all  of  which,  not  only  add  to  the  speeds  obtain- 


pewers.  Mr,  C.G.  Grey,  editor  of  an  English 
aeronautical  magazine,  when  asked  to  co.mment  on 


I 


able  but  also  make  it  possible  for  the  pilot  to  i the  last  Paris  Aviation  Show,  stated  in  effect 
vanquish  that  a,rch  enemy  of  the  aviator  - ' 

weather.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  meteorolof" 
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' '!I  didn't  know  the  Douglas  airplane  had  so  many 
illegitimate  children." 
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Vi/hen  we  consider  the  increasingly  vital  rela-  j tific  research  to  develop  the  possibilities 
tionship  of  aircraft  to  National  Defense,  it  j of  aircraft,  both  for  urLlitary  and  commercial 
becomes  a matter  of  stprems  concern  to  the  Gov-  j purposes.  Thus  was  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  that  American  air-  jmittee  for  Aeronautics  brought  into  being, 
craft  excel  that  of  any  other  nation.;  Recent 
feverish  activities  of  European  powers  in  in- 
creasing their  aar  forces  has  been  accompanied 
by  great  expansion  of  their  scientific  research  j the  world.  It  has  developed  new  and  unique 
facilities.  This  factor  threatens  seriously  : research  equipment  and  methods  which  enables 
our  present  leadership  and  indicates  the  v/isdom' its  scientific  staff  to  learn  some  amazing 
of  continuing  even  more  liberally  than  in  the  'facts  about  the  controlling  effects  of  natural 
past  the  support  of  organized  scientific  re-  ' 'laws  governing'  the  flight  cf  aircraft.  For 


This  organization,  located  at  Vfeshington  and 
Langley  .'Field,  Va.  , has  been  provided  with  the 
finest  aeronautical  research  laboratories  in 


search  in  aeronautics 

There  are  two  piincipal  agencies  cr  groups  of 
scientists  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  ori- 
ginal aeronautical  research  cr  in  applying  to 
aeronautics  the  product  of  the  scientific  re- 
search of  the  vast  group  ,of  scientists  in  the 
industrial  and  corm:iercial  field.  One  of  these 
is  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronaut-t  strikes  the  ground  on  each  burnp  as  it  rolls 


example,  they  can  in  a single  flight,  with  an 
I airplane  especially  equipped  for  flight  re- 
■ search,  accurat.ely,  automatically,  and  continu- 
i ously  record,  from  the  moment  the  airplane  be- 
i gins  to  roll  along  the  ground  preparatory  to 
I take-off,  until  it  lands,  ever^hing  that  hap- 
pens, including:  The  force  vrith  vdiich  it 


ics;  the  other  is  the  Air  Corps  blateriel  Divi- 
sion. 

By  an  Act,  approved  March  3,  1915,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  established  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Comxittee  for  Aeronautics  and 
charged  it  with  the  duty  of  supervising,  direct- 


along  in  the  take-off;  the  length  of  ran  and 
ground  speed  in  the  take-off;  the  position  of 
the  controls;  the  energy  exerted  by  the  pilot 
in  the  movement  of  the  controls;  the  airspeed; 
the  flight  path  of  the  airplane,  including  man- 
euvers such  as  the  loop,  barrel  roll,  the  Im- 


ing  and  conducting  scientific  research  and  expenmelman  turn,  the  vertical  dive,  etc.  ; the  en- 
rimentation  in  aeronautics.  The  vision  and  wis-1  gine  revolutions  per  minute;  the  distribution 
dom  of  Congress  in  enacting  that  legislation  i of  . the  load  over  the  lifting  surfaces,  and  the 
and  establishing  the  National  Advisory  Committee  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  increase  of  the 
for  Aeronautics  as  an  independent  scientific  load  as  the  airplane  goes  through  violent  man- 
agency  cf  the  Government  and  giving  it  the  fuiiC-j  euvers ; the  accelerations  on  landing;  and  the 


tions,  form  of  organization  and  freedom  of 


length  cf  run  before  coming  to  a stop.  All 


action  which  ,it  did,  together  v/ith  the  continu-  jthis  information  is  necessary  to  provide  accu- 
ous  and  far-sighted  support  of  succeeding  Con-  jrate  design  and  safety  factors  for  both  mili- 
gresses,  has-  ms.de  possible  the  preeminent  posi-  j tary  and  comme re ial  - airplanes. 


ticn  of  the  United  States  in  world  aeronautics 
today.  It  did  something  for  aeronautics,  for 
the  United  States,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
civilization  vdiich  reflects  credit  on  tne  Con- 
gress and  gives  us  all  cause  to  take  uride. 

Among  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the 
human  race  is  iran' s conquest  of  the  air.  It 
VTas  in  1903  that  the  Wright  Brothers  made  the 
first  successful  flight  of  an  airplane  at  Kitty' 
'Hawk,  N.C.  Five  years  later,  in  1908,  the 
United  States  Government  purchased  its  first 
airplane  for  the  use  of  the  Army  and  began  the 
training  of  officers  for  military  flying.  Dur- 
ing the  years  iirmediately  preceding  the  World 
War,  the  Government  and  a meager  aircraft  indus- 
try had  made  important  progress,  but  the  Govern- 
ment, practically  the  only  customer,  had  pur- 
chased less  than  100  airplanes. 

In  the  meantime,  leading  European  nations, 
sensing  more  acutely  the  potentialities  of  air- 
craft in  warfare,  had  ma.de  greater  progress, and 
had  begun  laying  the  foundations  for  the  new 
science  of  aeronautics;  while  America,  the 
birthplace  of  aviation,  -yjas  in  the  arms  of 
Morpheus.  The  World  War  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
development  of  aeronautics,  and  within  a few 
months  after  the  vra.r  started.  Congress,  under 
the  administration  of  our  great  war  President, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  acted  with  commendable  vision 
in  recognizing  that  aeronautics  v?as.a  new  sci- 
ence about  tHiich  the  world  knew  but  little  and 
Americans  less.  Congrss.s  sav^  the  need  for  pro- 
viding a foundation  for  the  advancement  of  this 
new  science  through  an  organization  especially 
created  to  direct  and  conduct  fundamental  scien- 
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Let  me  attempt  to  illustrate  what  kncv/ledge 
of , the  distribution  of  the  load,  for  instance, 
means.  Bappese  a given  airplane  weighs  3,000 
pounds  and  has  300  square  feet  of  vnrig  area  or 
lifting  suT’face.  The  a.verage  load  vrould  he  10  ■ 
pounds  per  square  foot,  hut  even  in  steady 
flight’  the  load  is  not  evenly  distributed.  The 
front  edge  of  the  wing  carries  a great  deal 
more  cf  the  load  thau  does  the  trailing  edge, 
arid  v;hen  the  airplane  is  sharply  pulled  up 
from  a.  dive,  for  instance,  the  lo^  may  build 
up  to  eight  or  ten  or  even  twelve  times  the 
weight  of  the  airplane,  that  is  to  say,  that 
airplane  structure  in  the  act  of  pulling  cut 
of  a dive  nay  have  to  support  not  3,000  pounds 
in  the  air-,  but  eight  cr  ten  or  twelve  times 
i 3,000  pounds.  It  is  cf  great  importance  there- 
fore to  know  what  portions  cf  the  wings  have  to 
carry  this  great  increase  in  load  and  how  rapid- 
ly the  load  builds  up,  in  order  that  the  air- 
plane structure  may  he  designed  tn  sustain  the 
shock  and  carry  the  load  with  safety. 

An  airplane  equipped  for  such  research  in 
flight  is  virtually  a flying  laboratory,  but  sup. 
porting  it  is  a ground  organization  and  a labo- 
ratory staff,  and  back  cf  that  is  the  membership 
of  the  Comriittee  and  of  its  technical  sub-com- 
mittees. The  physical  equipment  cf  the  grovind 
organization  comprises  a number  of  T/ind  tunnels, 
large  and  small,  including  the  variable- density 
tunnel,  for  testing  models  in  compressed- airj 
the  propeller  research  tunnel,  for. research  on 
full  size  propellers;  the  full-scale  tunnel  r 
the  largest  in  the  v/orld  - for  research  on  full 
size  airplanes;  the  vertical  wind  tunnel,  for 
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studying  and  measuring  the  spinning  character- 
istics of  airplanes;  the  refrigerated  wind  tun- 
nel for  investigating  the  problem  of  ice  forma- 
tion in  flight;  the  free-spinning  wind  tunnel 
for  observing  under  controlled  conditions  the 
free  spinning  characteristics  of  airplane  modds  | 
in  an  ascending  column  of  air;  and  a high-velo- 
city jet-type  tunnel  for  studying  the  design  of 
propeller  tips.  In  addition  to  the  wind  tun- 
nels, there  are  an  instroment  laboratory,  an  en- 
gine research  laboratory,  a flight  research  lab- 
oratory, and  a hydrodynamic  leboratory.  The  ' 
latter,  knovm  as  the  N.A.C.A.  tank,  is  a sea- 
plane towing  channel  in  which  models  of  se^ilane 
floats  and  of  flying-boat  hulls  are  investigated 
at  water  speeds  up  to  the  take-off  speed  of  sea- 
planes. I 

The  Cormittee*s  laboratories  are  knoTO  as  the  | 
Langley  iiemorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory  and,  asi 
stated,  are  located  at  Langley  Field,  Va.  , on  - A 
land  set  aside  for  the  Ccrimittee’s  use  by  the  I 
War  Department.  The  problems  conprising  the  re- 
search programs  are  approved  by  the  main  Com- 
mittee upon  reauest  of  the  War,  Navy,  or  Com- 
merce Departments,  uuon  recommendation  of  one 
of  its  technical  subcommittees,  or  upon  its  own 
initiative.  The  main  Committee  is  composed  of  ! 
fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  President  and 
serving  as  such  v/ithout  compensation.  They 
comprise  two  representatives  each  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  from  the  offices  in  charge 
of  militn,ry  and  naval  aeronautics;  one  repre- 
sentatuve  each  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  and  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards;  together  with  eight  additional 
persons  (including  a representative  cf  the 
Bureau  of  Air  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce, 
who  are  "acquainted  vdth  the  needs  of  aeronaut- 
ical science,  either  civil  cr  military,  or 
skilled  in  aeronautical  engineering  or  its 
allied  sciences." 

The  law  provides  that  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  shall  's'upervise  and 
direct  the  scientific  study  of  the  problems  of 
flight,  with  a view  to  their  practical  solution 
* "and  also  "direct  and  conduct  research 
and  experiment  in  aeronautics."  Briefly,  the 
general  functions  of  this  Committee  may  be 
stated  as  follov/s: 

1.  Coordinate  the  research  needs  of  aviation, 
civil  and  military. 

2.  Prevent  diplication  in  the  field  of  aero- 
nautical research. 

3.  Conduct  under  •unified  control  cf  Committee 
in  one  central  G-overnment  laboratory  f-undament- 
al  aeronautical  research,  including; 

(a)  Confidential  research  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  on  which  they  rely  for  s'upremacy  of 
American  military  aviation. 

(b)  Fundamental  research  to  increase  safety 
and  economy  of  opera.tion  of  aircraft,  mili- 
tary and  civil. 

4.  Advise  War,  Navy,  and  Commerce  Departments 
and  the  aviation  industry  as  to  the  latest  re- 
search infonmation. 

5.  Consider  merits  of  aeronautical  inventions 
submitted  by  the  public  to  any  agency  of  the 
government. 

6.  On  reouest  of  the  President,  the  Congress, 
or  any  executive  department  to  advise  upon  any 
special  problem  in  aeronautics  which  imay  be  re- 


ferred to  it. 

Through  the  personal  contact  of  the  heads  of 
the  War,  Navy  and  Commerce  air  organizations 
serving  as  members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee,  and  of  their  chief  technical  subor- 
dinates serving  as  members  of  the  technical 
subcommittees,  there  is  effective  coordination 
of  the  research  needs  of  aviation,  resulting 
in  the  preparation  of  research  programs  that 
eliminate  duplication  of  effort.  A major  por-  i 
ticn  cf  the  research  program  originates  -v/ith  , 
requests  for  assistance  from  the  Army  and  Navy. 
As  a result  cf  the  representative  character  of 
this  orgai'iization  every  desired  cooperation  is 
cheerfully  given  by  the  War,  Navy  and  Commerce 
Departments.  Usually  the  res'ults  of  research 
are  published  promptly  by  the  Ccnmittee  and  are 
made  availabl.e  to  all  concerned,  but  on  reciuest 
of  either  the  Army  or  Navy  in  specific  cases 
some  of  the  most  val'uable  discoveries  of  the  i 
Committee  ere  kept  confidential,  at  least  un-  ,, 
til  they  first  find  atoplication  in  new  design 
of  American  aircraft. 

The  Army  Air  Corps  and  Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 
as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commorce  and  the 
aircraft  industry,  rely  upon  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics  for  the  con- 
duct cf  the  fimdamental  scientific  research 
that  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  keep  at 
least  abreast  of  European  developments.  The 
research  results  are  usually  auplicable  alike 
to  military  and  to  civil  aviation.  The  work 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics has  been  so  general  and  valuable  that 
it  is  irmpossible  today  to  design  a imodem  ef-  a 
ficient  airplane  without  using  the  results  of  W 
the  Committee's  researchers.  The  work  of  this 
organization  is  not  only  of  great  current 
value,  but  in  tine  of  •war  v;ill  become  a vital 
I factor.  There  is  no  •way  to  meas'ure  the  value 
I of  s'uperior  performance  of  aircraft  in  -warfare, 
for  aerial  siipremacy  is  quite  likely  -ultinoate- 
ly  to  be  decisive  of  a war;  nor  even  in  time  of 
peace  can  a rrnney  estimate  be  placed  on  the 
savings  in  life  and  property  due  to  improved 
safety  in  the  operation  cf  both  military  and 
civil  aircraft. 

I The  value  in  dollars  and  cents  of  improved 
efficiency  in  aircraft  resulting  from  the  re- 
search of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  can,  however,  be  fairly  estimated. 
The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronaut- 
ics is  one  governmental  agency  giving  a splen- 
did return  to  the  taxpayers  for  the  appropria- 
tions it  receives,  and  in  econoinic  value  is 
making  possible  annual  savings  in  military  and 
na-Tal  aviation  alone  in  excess  of  its  appropria- 
tions. 

I The  remarkable  record  of  improvement  in  the 
jperfcrmB.nce,  efficiency,  and  safety  of  American 
I aircraft  during  the  past  twenty  years  is  large- 
I ly  the  result  cf  the  continuous  prosecution  of  ^ 
organized  fundamental  research  by  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  In  this 
the  scientific  talent  of  Anerica  has  been  mar- 
shaled in  a sustained  effort  to  have  the  United 
States  in  the  forefront  of  progressive  nationsA* 
in  the  development  cf  aeronautics.  ' 

The  factors  imost  largely  res'ponsible  for  the 
great  success  of  the  Natioml  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics  is  its  status  as  an  inde- 
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pendent  Government  establishment.  In  my  opinion, 
it  deserves  the  appreciation  of  this  co'untryftr 
its  concentration  on  the  function  assigned  to 
it  by  law  and  for  the  great  credit  it  has 
brought  to  the  United  States  and  to  American 
aviation  by  its  outstanding  centributions  tp 
aeronautical  progress,  made  possible  by  the 
tiuly  patriotic  arid  unsexfish  devotion  to  duty 
and  service  mthout  compensation  of  its  endnent 
membershiu.  The  memhersliin  incli’dos  not  only 
the  responsible  goverim.ental  officials  concern- 
ed with  the  teclmical  inprovanent  in  aircraft, 
but  also  such  outstanding  aeronr.utical  exithori- 
ties  as  On.’-ille  ¥ri^t  and  ethers,  all  serving 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  that  inspiring 
leader  in  aeronautical  science,  Dr.  Joseph  S. 
Ames. 

The  Air  Corps  ivfeberiel  Division,  located  at 
Wright  Held,  Dayton,  Chio,  for  p’orpeses  cf 
experimental  development,  has  the  Aircraft 
Branch , P ower  Plant  E ranch , Met  ex i al  s 33  axich , 
Eauipment  Branch,  and  last  but  not  least,  inso- 
far as  the  military  ai3ml3ne  is  concerned,  is 
the  Armament  Branch, 

The  Aircraft  Bra.nch  is  divided  into  six  major 
laboratories. 

The  Structures  Development  and  Test  Laborato- 
ry is  charged  with  stress  analysis  of  all  air- 
craft submitted  to  the  Air  Corps,  testing  the 
structural  strength  of  those  purchased,  and  de- 
veloping, through  test  and  research,  new  meth- 
ods cf  assembling  aircraft  structiores.  To  this 
group  the  vrorld  owes  the  all-meta,!  m.onocoqne 
airplane,  and  through  its  efforts  there  is  now 
being  constructed  the  first  sub- stratosphere 
airplane,  complete,  with  sup'ercharged  cabin. 

Tne  Special  Hesearuh  and  Test  Laboratory  is 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  airplane  design 
studies  from  w-hich  military  characteristics  are 
established,  the  preparation  of  specifications 
covering  the  airplane  proper,  the  evaluation  cf 
the  airplane  proper  submitted  on  conpetibion  to 
the  Air  Corps,  and  the  correction  cf  nnsatisfac- 
tcry  design  features  after  the  airplane  is  in 
service. 

This  laboratory  is  constantly  invest i~ating 
nevT  and  novel  designs  and  design  details  and.  dc-j 
vel oping  standards  wherever  thej^  apuly.  One  of  j 
its  primary  functions  is  the  developirent  of  pro-! 
jects  of  extre:rely  experimental  m.t'ure  vdiich 
are  usually  of  secret  status. 

The  Propeller  Eesearch  and  Test  Laboratory 
passes  upon  the  design,  and  conducts  eshaustive 
tests  to  determine  the  character^  sties  of  each 
type  of  propeller  accepted  by  the  Air  Corps.  In 
addition,  it  is  continu.cusly  engaged  an  research 
and  develoument  of  new  t.^/pes.  The  field  cf  its 
endeavors  has  been  greatly  imreasod  by  the  in- 
troduction of  controliab.Le  and  constant  speed 
propellers  and  by  the  ranid  rise  in  eng: no 
horsepower.  This  Laboratory  conducts  aH  the 
propeller  tepts  for  the  Ife.vy  and  Department  of 
Commerce  and  is  the  prime  source  of  ■nropeller 
engineering  data  in  the  United  States.  lu  is 
at  present  engaged  in  the  development  of  oppo- 
site rotating  propellers  cn  a single  shaft,  a 
project  made  necessary  by  the  introduction  of 
great  horsepower  in  airplanes  cf  short  span. 

The  Aerodynamic  Eesearch  and  Test  Lahoratory 
is  engaged  in  developing  methods  cf  calculating 
perfoimance,  predicting  per.fcrmance  bymefurs  of 
the  Tjind  tunnels,  ajnd  actually  measuring  the 


performance  cf  an  airplane  in  flight. 

This  laboratory  has  mf\de  many  contributions 
to  the  theory  of  aerodynamics  and  to  the  tech- 
nioue  of  wind  tunnel  operation.  Its  latest 
development  is  the  T)hotographic  method  of 
measuring  perfonnanco  in  landing  and  take-off. 
At  present  it  is  engaged  in  developing  methods 
fi^r  Tiieasuring  static  thrust,  ground  friction, 
and  net  accelerating  forces  of  actual  air- 
planes as  well  as  a method  for  measirring 
toro'ue  and  thrust  of  an  engine-propeller  com- 
bination in  actual  flight.  The  Laboratory  has 
contributed  much  to  the  establishment  of  cri- 
ter5,a  for  aerodynamic  shapes,  such  as  control 
surfaces,  fairings,  fillets,  and  the  like, and 
for  this  purpose  operates  two  wind  tunnels  of 
2S5  rmp.h.  and  500  m-p.h.  velocity,  respect- 
ively. 

The  Accessory  Design  a.,rd  Test  Laboratory  is 
charged  wdth  the  develcpment  and  test  of 
wheels,  brakes,  tires  and  tubes,  landing  gear 
complete  v/ith  retracting  me charhsm,  skis,  " .<  >• 
floats,  hulls,  and  allied  parts  of  the  air- 
plane. Vdreels  and  brake's  are  constantly  being 
tested  in  order  to  prodirce  correct  di’um  and  , 
brake  lining  combinations:  and  ol“o  legs  and 
retracting  mccharhsms  are  tested  for  each  type 
of  airplane.  This  Laboratory  is  at  present 
engaged  in^perfecting  hydraulic  and  pneumatic 
mechanisms  for  use  on  aircraft,  a nevf  type  to 
replace  the  streamllr.ed  type  no?;  in  service,-, 
aird  a radically  different  t;ype  cf  Landing  gear 
designed  for  instrument  landings  and  take- 
offs, othenvise  kno-vm.  as  the  tricycle  gear. 

The  Lighter- than- Air  Unit  is  enga-ged  in  the 
development  of  Air  Corps  balloons  and  balpcon 
accessories,  and  in  the  correction  of  design 
fa.il ts  which  develop  in  service.  This  unit  is 
largely,  responsible  for  the  TC-13  and  is  no?; 
projecting  pl.ans  for  the  development  of  future 
Air  Coips  types. 

The  chief  function  cf  the  ?o?*;er  Plant  Branch 
is  to  keep  the  propeller  turning.  Without  any 
lengthy  discussion,  wo  all  knc?v  that  when  the 
propeller  stops  ei’-erything  else  stops.  Years 
ago,  in  the  days  cf  i.ron  men  and  ?;coden  ships- 
ana  poor  engines,  forced  landings  w-ere  fre- 
quer.t  and,  tliaiiks  to  sic?;  ai3planes,  a cow 
pasture  usually  sufficed.  Tedaj^  most  cow  ;pas-' 
tu.?es  are  net  qu.lte  large  enough  for  our  high 
pe.rfo7'2mn._;e  airplanes,  especially  if  loaded. 

A proport  Lc.ficite  ixj.c.;-eas3,  in  engine  reliability 
nc?;  lessens  the  possibility  of  that  a,v;akcning 
clatter,  that  sputter,  that  puff  cf  smoke, that 
splatter  of  cil,  fc.llovcd  by  that  a?nui  sil- 
ence as  you  start  g.l.id5.ng  d.cvm  to  a forced 
landing,  cr  a jump  if  old  terra  fiima  under 
you  does  net  looh  so  good. 

The  Pc?;er  Plan.t  Branch  has  contributed  its 
shsj'o  to  the  d^-velcpment  and  research  cf  irnd- 
exn  engines  ea^-d  accessory  gadgets.  Its  chief 
coi-icein  is  tu  give  to  the  service  the  best, 
the  most  reliable  engine  at  the  eaad.iest  nos- 
siole  date.  It  works  in  c-onjuncticn  with  the  -. 
vari-ous  mo,nafacturers  who  produce  the  finished 
prcdact  for  test.  The  test  consists  of  run- 
ning the  engine  at  various  speeds  and  nnirer 
loadings  ?;ith  centrolied  teirperatu3.'es  and  pres- 
sures, simulating  standard  .sea.  level  condi- 
tions ai-d  the  various  conditions  at  altitudes. 

In  the  Pcv;er  Plant  Branch  they  must  prove 
themselves  capable  cf  routine,  day-to-day,  con- 
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timed  military  service.  Does  number  so-and-so  , 
cylinder  cool  properly?  Does  such  and  such  a j 
hearing  get  sufficient  oil’  Are  the  clearances  j 
on  such  and  such  a part  too  large  or  too  small?  ' 
Why  did  the  case  crack  after  so  many  hours  on  I 
the  test  stand?  -^'hy  the  excessive  vibration  at  | 
such  and  such  an  r.p.m.?  And  so  on  for  hund-  ■ 
reds  of  other  minor  troubles  found  in  type  tests  | 
of  engines.  It  is  best  to  find  out  all  those  | 
troubles  on  the  test  stand  rather  than  over  the  j 
Alleghenies  v/ith  ceiling  zero.  j 

The  PoTver  Plant  Branch  activities  during  the  ^ 
past  fiscal  year  have  been  concentrated  on  in-  i 
creasing  the  power  output  of  engines  in  service,, 
development  of  new  types  of  engines,  improved  ; 
fuels  to  permit  greater  power  output  and  lower  | 
fuel  consumption,  an  extension  of  supercharging  ! 
to  higher  powers  and  altitudes,  and  the  design-  ! 
ing  of  an  oil  dilution  system  for  cold  weather  ! 
starting.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  I 
in  the  develonrnent  of  engine  accessories,  such  I 
as  vacu'um  pumps,  long  reach  spark  plugs,  magne-  i 
tos  and  shielding,  engine-driven  gear  boxes  for 
accessory  drives,  hydraulic  fuel  pump  , drives, 
fuel  pressure  regulators,  autorratic  oil  temper- 
ature control  valves,  a.utomatic  supercharger 
regulators,  automatic  m3.xture  controls,  fuel  in- 
jectors and  controls,  and  hydraulic  engine  con- 
trols, all  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  fly. 

The  general  trend  in  engine  improvement  is  to 
take  as  much  resnonsibility  as  possible  from 
the  pilot* s already  crowded  mind,  hy  replacing 
the  great  mass  of  control  handles  and  gadgets 
hy  fool-pn'.of  automatic  controls,  out  of  sight 
and,  we  hope,  out  of  mind. 

The  Materials  Branch  combines  the  functions 
of  a service  organization  and  an  experimental 
laboratory.  In  the  former  capacity,  it  does  a 
large  amount  of  testing  in  connection  v/ith  the 
Procurement  Program  of  the  Air  Corps  and  acts 
as  a control  laboratory  by  prepaxing  specifica- 
tions and  developing  and  maintaining  standards 
for  the  testing  and  inspection  of  material  and 
processes  at  the  contractors’  plants.  Experi- 
mental development  may  he  divided  into  tvro  cate- 
gories, one  which  determines  the  applicability 
for  aircraft  construction  of  materials  submit- 
ted by  the  Industry  to  the  llateriel  Division, 
and  the  other  which  requires  the  development  of 
a new  process  or  material  in  which  the  industry 
may  not  he  interested  on  account  of  its  limited 
applicat ion. 

A wide  variety  of  products  is  covered.  Not 
only  are  the  ma.terials  for  the  construction  of 
airplanes,  enginesand  accessories  constantly 
being  improved,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  items 
Used^in  connection  with  maintenance  for  which 
specifications  imast  be  prepared  since  no  other 
Government  agency  is  interested. 

^The  probability  that  airplanes  will  fly  at 
high  altitudes  has  brought  up  many  questions  in 
connection  with  materials  for  this  service.  The 
properties  imst  not  change  at  the  lower  tempera- 
tures. Complete  properties  cf  all  the  structu- 
ral material  under  static,  impact,  and  vibration 
being  obtained  in  a room  refrigerated  to 
-50°  F.  The  windows  must  withstand  an  internal 
pressure  and  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  the 
physical  properties  of  glass  and  glass  substi- 
tutes. New  resinous  materials  with  the  transpa- 
rency of  glass,  but  considerably  stronger  offer 


a solution  to  this  problem. 

In  the  field  of  materials, competition  is 
very  keen  and  new  materials  are  constantly  re- 
placing the  older  ones.  Each  new  material  / 

brings  up  fresh  problems  in  connection  with  fa-  N 
brication,  protection  from  corrosion,  as  well 
as  a study  of  its  fundamental  properties  in 
tension,  twisting  and  fatigue.  To  carry  out 
this  work  requires  laboratory  equipment  of  high 
accuracy  and  a wide  range  of  adaptability.  The 
laboratory  at  Wright  Field  has  facilities  for 
d.etermining  the  presence  of  the  most  minute 
amount  of  an  element  in  a material  by  means  of 
its  spectrum,  or  can  test  to  destruction  full- 
size  paxts  for  airplanes  which  may  carry  a load 
of  600,000  pounds. 

The  Equipment  Branch  of  the  Engineering  Sec- 
tion coiisists  of  six  Laboratories,  viz:  Instru- 
ment and  Navigation,  Electrical,  Parachute  and 
Clothing,  Aerial  Photographic,  Miscellaneous 
Equipment,  Physiological  Eesearch. 

There  are  a-proximately  500  items  of  ground 
and  air  equipment  fox  which  this  Branch  is  re- 
sponsible - research,  deveiepment,  and  standard- 
ization. 

The  Instrument  and  Navigation  Laboratory.  A 
Douglas  C-33  airplane  for  the  conduct  of  expe- 
ri:uental  flight  tests  in  connection  with  the 
various  projects  \mder  development  has  recently 
been  assigned  to  this  laboratory.  This  air- 
plane has  been  utilized  in  testing  such  devices 
as  improved  gyro  octants,  drift  sights  and  sig- 
nals, automatic  pilots,  and  navigation  comput- 
ers of  various  types. 

Among  the  interesting  projects  now  under  de- 
velopment is  a tachometer  that  records  engine  ^ 
running  time.  In  addition  to  the  pointer  which^ 
indicates  engine  r.p.m,,  two  small  dials  are 
provided,  one  to  indicate  accumulated  engine 
time  up  to  500  hours,  the  other  to  indicate 
"trip"  time.  Only  the  latter  counter  can  he 
reset  from  the  face  cf  the  instrument. 

A synchronous  control  for  multi-engine  instal- 
lations has  shovm  premise  cf  early  accomplish- 
ment. An  experimental  model  of  this  device  has 
been  operating  on  bench  tests  and  automatically 
synchronizes  speeds  much  better  than  can  he  ac- 
complished by  manual  control. 

Instrument  test  eouipment  of  a portable  na- 
ture is  nearing  comoletion  and  it  is  anticipat- 
ed the  service  activities  will  he  supplied  with 
this  essential  eouipment  in  the  near  future. 

Aircraft  and  ground  lighting  equipment  are 
keeping  pace  with  the  requirements  of  advanced, 
aircraft  and  the  needs  of  the  latest  landing 
field  installations.  New  equipment  under  de- 
velopment includes  pcrtahle-hy-air  lighting 
eouipment  for  landing  fields. 

Electrical  development  has  been  characterized 
hy  exploration  into  the  field  of  alternating 
current  for  aircraft  application.  An  experi- 
mental installation  has  been  made  during  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

Present  parachute  development  is  concerned 
with  high-speed  opening  parachutes  for  use  in 
the  faster  airplanes. 

Aerial  photography.  A self-contained  photo- 
graphic laboratory  automobile  trailer  unit  has^^ 
been  developed  having  one  room  ccxqpletely 
equipped  for  printing  and  one  for  film  process- 
ing and  print  finisliing.  The  Unit  houses  its 
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m«m  ventilating  system,  water  supply,  electric 
power  plant,  chemical  and  material  supply,  tc- 
gether  with  all  phctographic  accessories  neces- 
/ sary  to  produce  complete  mosaics  wholly  within 
the  Unit. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  projects  of  the 
Physiological  Research  Laboratory  is  an  investi- 
gation of  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force  cn 
pilots.  The  epuipment  for  this  research  con- 
sists of  a long  rotating  arm  with  a seat  bolted 
to  its  outer  end.  Powered  by  a large  electric 
motor,  this  arm  is  rotated  at  speeds  up  to  80 
r.p.m.  , at  which  speed  a force  of  twenty  times 
the  pifLl  of  gravity  is  developed.  Members  of 
the  laboratory  are  acting  as  experimental  sub- 
jects up  to  8 "G’s"  and  anesthetized  experi- 
mental animals  for  the  higher  forces  vdiich  may 
produce  permanent  or  fatal  injuries. 

The  Armament  Branch  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  all  items  of  arirament  equipment  ne- 
cessary to  the  complete  complement  employed  in 
military  aircraft,  with  the  exception  of  those 
fiirnished  by  other  Supply  Branches  of  the  Army, 
in  which  cases  the  Armament  Branch  is  respon- 
sible for  the  provision  of  correct  installation 
and  proper  functioning. 

Also  located  at  the  Materiel  Division  is  the 
Aircraft  Radio  Laboratory.  Recently  the  work 
of  this  laboratory  has  been  concentrated  cn  the 
development  and  application  of  radio  in  the  Air 
Navigation  field.  Radio  conpasses  and  direc- 
tion finders  have  been  improved  - a light  weight 
direction  finder  or  homing  device  has  been  de*>-3-. 
veloped  for  Pursuit  airplanes.  Tests  of  a loop 
wound  around  the  engine  cowl  have  given  great 
promdse.  New  instrument  landing  equipment  has 
been  developed  and  improved. 

A radio  range  marker  for  indicating  the  posi- 
tion of  radio  range  stations  provides  a more 
positive  indication  than  the  cone  of  silence 
and  will  operate  the  present  type  of  nB.rker 
beacon  receptor. 

Several  interesting  problems,  such  as  the 
control  of  the  direction  of  flight  by  means  of 
a radio  compass  and  an  automatic  pilot,  and  the 
automatic  selection  of  frequency  settings  on 
the  radio  compass  by  the,  action  of  the  marker 
beacon  receptor  have  reached  laboratory  solu- 
tions, and  with  slight  modifications  in  the  pre- 
sent laboratory  designs,  should  be  ready  for 
procurement  shortly,  if  needed. 

The  foregoing  developments  indicate  that  it 
will  be  but  a short  time  until  all  airplanes 
will  be  equipped  with  efficient  and  satisfacto- 
ry radio  equipment  for  all  purposes. 

Other  interesting  problems  too  nunarous  to 
mention  here,  including  ultra  high-frequency 
work,  are  being  carried  cn  or  will  be  set  up  in 
the  development  program  for  the  next  few  yeans. 

^ So  long  as  the  development  of  aviation  con- 
tinues from  year  to  year,  the  military  and 
Toav^  policies  and  programs  of  our  riational  se- 
curity and  defense  are  necessarily  subject  to 
change,  as  they  are  largely  dependent  upon  the 
probable  use  of  aviation  in  future  v^rs.  So 
long  as  ether  nations  are  seriously  engaged  in 
the  development  of  aviation,  America  must  at 
least  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  of  aviation 
abroad  and  never  permit  itself  to  fall  behind. 

It  is  only  through  the  strong  and  healthy 


support  of  our  agencies  for  scientific  research 
and  experimental  development  that  the  preeminent 
position  of  the  United  States  in  aeronautics  can 
be  maintained. 

oOo 

HAWAIIAN  STUDENTS  VISIT  LUKE  FIELD 

The  5th  Composite  Group,  L\dce  Field,  T.H.  , 
was  again  honored  on  April  9th  by  a visit  of 
local  R. O.T.C.  students. 

Fourteen  cadet  officers  from  Punahou  School, 
accc'-panied  by  their  instructor,  Captain  H.W. 
Barrick,  Infantry,  v/ere  met  Tpon  arrival  at 
Lxiice  Field  and  taken  to  the  23rd  Bombardnient 
Squadron  hangar,  where  the  different  types  of 
Bombardment  airplanes  were  explained  in  detail, 
including  a brief  lecture  cn  machine  guns, 
bombs,  bcipb  racks  ar.d  radio  equipment.  The  comr- 
ments  of  Captain  Barrick,  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  at  Punahou  School,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  benefits  of  such  visits: 

"The  visit  to  Luke  Field  made  by  the  R. O.T.C. 
students  from  Punahou  last  Friday  was  a great 
success  from  their  point  of  view. 

They  learned  much  and  camn  away  enthusiastic 
ever  flying.  They  were  impressed  by  the  tho- 
roughness of  the  overhauling  and  inspections  in 
the  depot.  The  cost  of  airplanes,  motors,  etc.  , 
surprised  them.  It  weis  extremely  enlightening. 

This,  I feel,  is  valuable  education  for  them 
and  of  benefit  to  the  government;  just  now  this 
.'Cannot  be  determined  definitely.  However,  in 
just  a fev7  short  years  some  of  these  youngsters 
will  be  community  leaders  here  and  elsewhere. 
Their  sympathy  for  the  Army  is  established  and 
the  benefits  they  will  bring  to  it  eventually 
will  be  ample  payment  for  the  kindness  shown 
them  new. 

We  appreciate  ycur  kindness  in  permitting  the 
visit.  We  wish  to  thank  you.  Major  ivlelville, 
and  the  other  officers  for  their  kindnesses, 
courtesies  and  efforts  in  making  it  a uleasur- 
able  and  profitable  visit." 

oOc- — 

DISTINGUISHED  TLYING  CROSS  AWARDED  LANGLEY  MEN 

For  their  part  in  the  rescue  of  seven  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  enrclees  stranded  on  an  ice 
floTf  in  Cape  Cod  Bay  la.st  year,  tv;o  officers  and 
two  ncncorti-iissioned  officers  of  Langley  Field, 
Va.  , were  given  citations  for  "extraordinary 
achievement"  and  presented  Distinguished  Flying 
Crosses  during  impressive  ceremonies  at  the 
Langley  Field  Air  Base  cn  April  27th. 

The  recipients  were  L(ajcr  Barney  M.  Giles,  of 
the  20th  Bombardment  Squadron;  2nd  Lieut.  James 
H.  Patrick,  Jr. , Air  Reserve;  Staff  Sergeant 
Donald  E.  Ha^idlton  and  Corporal  Frank  B. Connor, 
both  cf  the  96th  Bombardment  Squa.dron. 

These  four  men  on  February  9,  1936,  took  off 
at  night  under  dangerous  flying  conditions  to 
aid  seven  C.C.C.  enrolees  stranded  cn  an  ice 
floe  in  Cape  Cod  Bay.  They  located  the  men, 
dropped  a message  to  them,  and  were  credited 
with  being  chiefly  responsible  for  saving  their 
lives.  NJajor  General  FranJc  M.  Andrews  made  the 
formal  presentations  during  a formal  review  re- 
presented by  officers,  flying  cadets  and  enlist- 
ed m.en  of  all  GHQ  Air  Force  units  at  Langley. 
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The  chief  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  distribute  information^ on  aero- 
nautics to  the  flying  personnel  in  the _ Regular  Army,  Reserve  Corps,  National 
Guard,  and  others  connected  with  aviation, 
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PRESENTATION  OE  ATIATION  AYfARDS 


ifNDER  dull  gray  skies  on  Saturday 
4/# ^morning,  May  8,  1937,  the  an^al 
llu®.  presentation  of  two  of  the  Air 

Corps'  highest  awards  was  made  to 
the  most  deserving  personnel.  In  an^ im- 
pressive ceremony,  General  Malin  Craig, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  Acting 
Secretary  of  War,  presented  thejfeckay 
Trophy  and  the  Cheney  Award,  while  about 
four  hundred  of  Bolling  Field's  troops 
looked  on.  The  Army  Band  played  inci- 
dental music  and  marches  for  the  troops, 
who  were  lined  up  in  front  of  ten  air- 
planes during  the  ceremony. 

The  Mackay  Trophy,  presented  each  year 
for  the  most  meritorious  flight,  was  re- 
ceived by  six  officers  and  three  enlist- 
ed men  of  the  Air  Corps,  namely,  Captain 
Richard  E.  Nugent,  1st  Lieuts.  Joseph  A. 
Miller,  Edwin  G,  Simenson,  2nd  Lieut. 
Burton  W,  Armstrong,  2nd  Lieuts.  William 
P.  Ragsdale,  Jr.,  and  Herbert  Morgan, Jr,, 
(Air  Reserve) , Technical  Sergeant  Gilbert 
Yif.  Olson,  Staff  Sergeant  Howard  M.  Miller 
and  Corporal  Prank  B.  Connor,  Air  Mechan- 
ic, 2nd  Class.  All  of  these  men  who 
share  in  the  possession  of  this  Trophy 
flew  from  Langley  Field  to  Bolling  Field, 
although  the  skies  were  threatening  rain, 
and  arrived  in  B-10  Bombers  just  a few 
minutes  before  the  presentation. 

The  Cheney  Award,  donated  by  relatives 
of  the  late  Lieut.  William  H.  Cheney, Air 
Service,  who  was  killed  in  an  airplane 
crash  at  Foggia,  Italj;",  in  1918,  is  pre- 
sented annually  for  an  outstanding;  act 
of  valor, ^ or  of ^extreme  fortitude  or 
self-sacrifice  in  a humanitarian  inter- 
est, not  necessarily  of  a military 
nature, _but  which  shall  have  been  per- 
formed in  connection  with  aircraft. 

Those  eligible  to  receive  the  award  are 
officers  of  the  Air  Corps  and  Air  Re- 
serve^ and  enlisted  men  of  the  Air  Corps 
and  Air  Reserve  and,  in  the  event  of  a 
ostiiumous  award,  the  widow  or  next  of 
^ in.  This  Award  was  shared  by  Major 
Frederick  D.  Lynch  and  Staff  Sergeant 
Joseph  L.  Murray,  of  Post  Field,  Fort 
Sill,  Okla. , for  their  daring  rescue  of 
the  crew  of  a burning  balloon  near  Fort 
Sill,  Oklahoma,  in  July,  1936. 

The  donors  of  the  Cheney  Award,  Mrs. 
^Mary  L.  Scofield,  of  Peterboro,  N.H.  , 

P and  Mrs,  Thomas  W.  (Ruth  Cheney)  Streeter, 
of  Morristown,  N. J. , mother  and  sister, 
respectively,  of  the  late  Lieut.  Cheney, 
jointly  set  aside  a trust  fund  of 


$15,000,  the  interest  accruing  there- 
from to  be  used  to  make  the  awaro.  In 
addition,  a bronze  plaque  is  struck  off 
yearly,  the  name  of  the  recipient  or  re- 
cipients engraved  thereon,  and  the  me- 
mento is  presented  together  with  an  en- 
graved certificate  describing  the  act 
of  valor  performed,  and  either  a sum  of 
money  or  a suitable  gift,  as  designated 
by  the  Cheney  Award  Board.  Although 
the  income  from  the  trust  fund  exceeds 
$500  per  annum,  the  balance  is  placed 
in  a sinking  fund  for  possible  use  in 
the  event  more  than  a single  individu- 
al is  recommended  for  the  a?/ard,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  present  award. 

The  Mackay  Trophy  was  tendered  in 
1912  by  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay  to  the 
Aero  Club  of  America  for  award  to  the 
officer  or  officers  of  the  Army  making 
the  most  meritorious  flight  of  the  year. 
The  National  Aeronautic  Association, 
successor  to  the  Aero  Club  of  America, 
is  the  present  custodian  of  this  Trophy. 

Associated  v/itli  the  Mackay  Trophy  are 
most  of  the  noteworthy  flights  perform- 
ed by  the  Air  Corps,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  first  non-stop  flight 
across  the  American  continent,  the 
flight  around  the  world  and  the  flight 
around  South  America.  Since  1912,  the 
Mackay  Trophy  has  been  awarded  annually 
by  the  War  Department  for  meritorious 
flights,  with  the  exception  cf  the  year 
1917.  In  addition  to  having  his  name 
engraved  on  the  Trophy,  C^p  o.  i tigost  re- 
ceives a beautiful  gold  medal  from  the 
donor,  on  the  obverse  side  of  which  is 
an  engraving  bearing  his  name  and  the 
designation  of  the  flight  achievement. 

Yi/hat  v/as  considered  by  the  Mackay 
Trophy  Award  Board  as  the  most  meritori- 
ous flight  by  Air  Corps  personnel  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1936  was  one  which 
took  place  on  August  13,  1936,  during 
the  Second  Army  Maneuvers. 

Captain  Richard  E.  Nugent,  commanding 
a flight  of  three  B-lOB  Bombardment  air- 
planes participating  in  these  maneuvers, 
took  off  from  Langley  Field,  Va. , in  the 
face  of  adverse  weather  conditions  and 
led  his  flight  to  Allegan,  Michigan, 
slightly  over  600  miles  distant,  and 
made  a simulated  attack  on  anti-aircraft 
installations  at  10:00  p.m,  Tfithin  a 
short  time,  dense  haze  and  solid  over- 
cast were  encountered,  followed  by  thun- 
der storms  and  heavy  fog.  The  lead  ship 
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flew  "by  instriiments  for  more  than  500 
miles.  In  one  area  of  the  dense  fog, 
the  ;pilots  of  the  wing  ships,  although 
in  tight  formation,  were  uiiahle  to  see 
the  navigation  lights'  of  the  lead  ship. 
They  were  then  ordered  to  fly  individu- 
ally on  a prescribed  compass  course  and 
to  reassemble  in  formation  at  a desig- 
nated point  on  the  line  of  flight.  Each 
pilot  brought  his  airplane  to  the  ap- 
pointed place,  but  the  haze  was  so 
dense  _tliat  even  the  landing  lights  of 
the  airplanes  ?/ere  Invisible  beyond  a 
few  hundred  yards,  and  the  assembly 


was  effected  only  e.fter  circling  for 


fifteen  minutes  in  imminent  danger  of 
collision.  Captain  liugent  then  led 


his  flight  toward  the  objective,  and  on 
his  order  the  Bombers  glidec 


-ded  cut  of  the 

clouds  over  the  target  and  delivered 
the  attack  at  9:58  p.m.  The  flight  thoi 
proceeded  through  heavy  rain  storms'  to 
Self ridge  Eield,  Mich. 

Major  Lynch  and  Sergeant  M'urray.  re- 
cepients  of  the _ Cheney  Award,  were  in  a 
free  balloon  which  took  off  from  Eort 
Sill,  Okl^om.a,  at  9:40  a.m.  , July  10, 
1936_.  Major  Lynch  was  a passenger  in 
the  balloon,  which  was  piloted  by  Ser- 
geant M'urray.  Master  Sergeant  Ralph  J. 
Rumpel  was  assistant  pilot  and  Staff 
Sergeant  Lo'’aglas  M.  Tucker  was  the 
fourth  occupant  of  the  balloon.  The 
aeronauts  had  been  in  the  air  about 
three  hours  and  35  minutes  and  were 
traveling  north,  rapidly  approaching  the 
South  Canadian  River.  Sergeant  Murray 
decided  not  to  cross  the  river,  there 
being  very  few  bridges  and  the  truck 
following  them  would  have  difficulty  in 
finding  them.  He  wa,s  preparing  to  land' 
on  a cleaJ?  space  he  had  observed  from  a 
. hig'h  altitude,  and,  after  indicating  his 
intentions  to  the  men  in  the  truck,  he 
explained  to  his  passengers  and  aide 
what  he  planned  to  do.  The  country  a.t 
this  particular  place  is  very  rough, and 
most  of  the  hills  are  covered  with 
scrub  timber. 

As  they  were  flying  over  a valley  be- 
tv/een  t?/o  hills,  the  balloon  started  to 
descend  rapidly.  Sergeant  Murray  imme- 
diately dropped  all  the  ballast  he 
thought  he  could^ afford  and  believed 
S'uf f icient ^ to  raise  the  balloon  over 
the _ next  hill.  He  had  used  much  ballast 
d'’aring  the  course  of  the  flight  in  at- 
tempting to  maintain  the  altitude  decid- 


ed upon  before  starting  the  flight, 


As 


the  balloon  approached  the  top  of  this 
hill,  it  again  descended  aud  hit  the 


gro'und  very  hard.  More  ballast  was  re- 
leased, and  the  balloon  Y/as  raised 
enough  to ^ clear  the  trees,  and  it  start- 
ed traveling  north  along  'the  ridge  of 
the  hill.  ^ The  ballast  was  nearly  gone 
by  this^time  and  what  wras  left  was  bare- 
ly sufficient  to  make  a landing. 

The  balloon  v/as  oscillating  badly  at 
this  time,  but  no  one  v.'as  alarmed  and 
Sergeant  Murray  felt  confident  he  could 
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I make  a safe  landing  in  a small  dear- 
ling  immediately  ahead.  Ap'proaching  this 
jelearing,  he  started  to  valve  the  gas, and  , 

I the  balloon  with  basket  oscillating,  de- 
i scended  slowly  toward  the  ground.  Imme- 
! diately.  before  hitting  the  gro'und,  the 
I basket  seemed  to  stick  in  the  underbrush. 

I Warning. all  members  of  the  flight  to 
j remain  in  the  basket,  the  pilot,  with 
another  member  of  the  flight,  pulled  the 
ripcord  to  release  gas  from  'the  balloon. 
There  was  an  explosion  at  that  time  and 
the  basket  turned  over.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  seconds  before  the  entire  area 
Y/as  a mass  of  flames.  Major  Lynch  was 
throv/n  clear  of  the  basket  by  the  explo- 
sion, Sergeant  Murray  was  ca'ught  in  the 
rigging  by  his  parachute. 

Major  Lynch,  with  utter  disregard  for 
his  ov/n  safety  and  despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  suffering  from  b'urns,  bruises  and 
shock,  returned  to  the  balloon  basket, 
plunged  into  the  wreckage,  where  the 
heat  from  the  burning  balloon  and  hydro- 
gen gas  Y/as  most  intense,  and  dragged 
Sergeant  M'urray  from  the  burning  basket. 
Then  they  both  ran  to  Sergeant  'Tucker, 
who  was  rollii'ii':,  on  the  ground  and  whose 
clothing  and  chute  were  on  fire.  They 
attempted  to  put  cut  the  fire  and  cut  his 
clothes  from  him. 

By  this  time  several  natives  arrived  on 
the  scene.  One  of  them  sijggested  throw- 
ing dirt  on  Sergeant  Tucker,  v/hich  v/as 
done.  Then  Sergeant  Murray  lost  consci- 
ousness and  was  placed  under  a nearby 
tree.  One  of  the  natives  assisted  Major  ;j 
Lynch  in  finishing  the  job  of  cutting  the  j 
clothing  from  Sergeant  Tucker.  He  then  A 
issued  instructions  to  get  Sergeant  jj 

Rumpel  out  of  the  fire  if  that  was  pos-  V 
sible.  When  the  latter  was  removed  from  g 
the  ruins  of  the  balloon  he  v/as  dead.  Ij 

Both  Sergeants  Murray  and  Tucker  were  se-  ij 
veraly  burned,  and  were  taken  to  a hos- 
pital  at  Anadarko,  Oklahoma.  Sergeant  ‘ 
Tucker  subsequently  died  as  the  result  of 
his  injuries. 

Informied  by  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  j 
decision  of  the  Mackay  Trophy  Award  Board  ij 
with  respect  to  the  v/inners  of  this  Trophy  i 
for  1936,  the  doner,  Mr,  Clarence  H. Mackay,; 
stated  in  reply: 

" * * The  flight  of  Captain  j; 

Nugent's  ships  over  a.  distance  of  600  ' 

miles  in  adverse  weather  that  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  navigate  by  instrument  almost 
the  v/hole  distance,  and  their  landing  at  ;; 
their  destination  v/ithin  two  minutes  of  ;i 
the  prearranged  time  was  a remarkable  per-  | 
I formance,  most  deserving  of  the  Trophy _ 
j award  for  1936,  The  progress  of  aviation 
j in  the  last  tv/enty  years  has  been  truly 
amazing.  * " 

I _ Colonel  Walter  R.  Weaver,  Commanding  Of- 
1 ficer  of  Langley  Eield,  v/ho  initia'ted  the  r 
I recommendation  for  the  av/ard  of  the  Mackay  1| 
I Trophy_  to  the  men  above  mentioned,  stated: 
j "It  is  believed  that  for  expert  instru- 
, raent  flying  and  navigation,  and  the  will  to 
I overcome  obstacle's  and  hit  the  objective, 
this  flii_^ht  v/as  outstanding.  " 
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DATE  SET  FOR  ADVANCED  FTTIEG  SCHOOL  GRADUATING  CLASS 


/It  is  expected  tliat  the  present 
/ i class  at  the  Air  Corps  Advanc- 
1/  ed  Flying'  School,  Kelly  Field, 
M Texas,  will  he  graduo-ted  on 
— :nnirii Jime  9th,  This  will  he  the 
first  class  since  Fehmary, 

1934,  that  will  he  commissioned 
in  the  Air  Corps  Reserve  and  ordered  to 
active  duty.  Since  1934,  the  Flying  '■ 
Cadets  have  been  detailed  to  duty  with 
tactical  units  under  their  cadet  status. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  52  Flying 
Cadets  in  training  with  the  current 
class.  After  their  graduation  i'hey  will 
remain  at  the  Training  Center  until  June 
30th,  at  which  time  they  will  he  discharg- 
ed. Fnej?"  will  then  he  appointed  on  that 
date  as  second  lieutenants  in  the  Air  Re- 
serve and  ordered  to  active  dut^  on  July 
Ij  1937,  as  Airplane  Pilots.  The  cadets 
graduating  from  the  Ohservation  Section 
of ^ the  Advanced  Flying  School  will  re- 
ceive the  additional  rating  of  Airplane 
Observer.. 

To  the  extent  that  appropriations  are 
available,  they  will  serve  three  years* 
continuous  active  duty  as  Reserve  offi- 


cerc.  The:/  T/ill  then  either  he  return- 
ed to  inactive  duty  status  or  continued 
on  active  duty,  with  their  consent,  for 
an  additional  tvo  years.  Such  Air 
Corps  Reserve  officers  who  have  complet- 
ed three  years  of  continuous  active  duty 
and  who  are  otherwise  qualified  and  are 
recommended  for  the  extension  of  two 
years’  further  duty,  will  he  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  1st  Lieutenant,  Air  Re- 
serve. iliile  on  active  duty  as  Reserve 
Officers,  they  have  the  privileges,  pay 
and  allowances  of  a Regular  Army  officer 
of  the  same  rank  in  the  Air  Corps.  At 
the  conclusion  of  tixree  years’  continu- 
■ous  active  duty  as  a Reserve  officer, 
these  Air  Corps  Reserves  are  entitled 
to  a lump  sirni  of  $500.,  which  shall  he 
in  addition  to  any  pay  and  allowances 
which  they  may  otherwise  he. entitled 
to,  and  ?/h.ich  will  he  paid  them  only 
when  they  are  returned  to  inactive  duty 
status.  'This  additional  service  will 
prove  invaluable  to  those  Reserve  of- 
ficers who  contemplate  taking  the  com- 
petitive examination  held  from  time  to 
time  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  as  second  lieutenant. 


THE  hmmmms  at  rocky  mouijt,  n.c. 


^The  Second  Bombardment  Group  was  sta- 
tioned at  Eoc^  Mount,  N.C.,  for  'the 
1937  Second  Wing  Field  Exercises.  For 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  move  to  Rocky 
Mount  on_ Monday,  April  12th,  extensive 
preparations  were  being  made.  Field 
kits  were  dusted  off  and  jammed  full  of 
supplies.  Trncks  were  loaded,  so  that, 
bright  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th  the  long  snake-like  truck  train 
squirmed  on  its  150-mils  trek  to  the  new 
base.  The  planes  were  also  loaded  and 
made  a ro-und  trip  in  the  morning.  At 
1:30  p.m, , the  Group  left  Langley  Field 
as^a  imit  and  landed  at  Eoclqr  Mount  at 
2;  30  p.m,  ^ The  convoy  arrived  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  the  rest  of  the  af- 
ternoon was  spent  in  getting  tents  set 
up  and  beds  made  before  dark. 

A small  crew  from  the  1st  Air  Ba-ss  pre 
ceded  the  main  contingent  by  two  days 
and  had  contracted  for  the  construction 
of  a kitchen,  water  lines  and  poi7er  for 
lights.  During  the  first  night  in  the 
new  camp,  without  any  heating  equipment 
set  up,  the  temperat'ure  dropped  to~an 
all  time  low  as  far  a.s  the  Group  person- 
nel were  concerned.  Remarks  v;ere  heard 
aro'uad  the  camp  the  next  morning  that 
flying  clothes  made  pretty  fair  pajamas. 
It  warmed,  up  the  next  day,  however  and 
continued  to  remain  so. 

The  encampment  conprised  Headquarters, 
Operations,  Engineering,  Radio  and  Metro 
tents  on  the  auxiliary  airdrome,  and  the 
camp  proper  araorig  the  trees  in  Battle 


Battle  Park,  about  one-half  mile  from 
the  airport.  The  war  w’a.s  on  - orders 
from  the  Wing  being  received  via  tele- 
type, rad.io  and  the  daily  mail  plane. 

The  Second  Group  'was  ready! 

For  tv;o  weeks  prior  to  April  12th,  the 
personnel  of  the  49th  Bombardment  Squad- 
ron T/ere  busily  engaged  with  prepara- 
tions for  the  two  weeks  of  field  exer- 
cises at  Rocky  Mount,  IT.G.  First  Lieut. 
C.E.  LeMay  ?/as  Squadron  and  Flight  Com- 
mander, The  airplane  commanders  of  the 
Squadron’s  four  B-lOB’s  were  Lieut. 
LeMay,  2nd  Lieut s.  eJ.L.  Templeton,  C.J. 

I Cochrane  and  K.H.  Gibson.  Each  plane 
I wa-s  fully  equipped  as  a combat  unit  a.nd 
! manned  by  a,  pilot,  bomb er -gunner , radio 
! operator-gunner  and  a navigator-gunner, 

! They  operated  as  one  scua'dron  of  the 
{2nd  Bombardment  Group,  "cr:._manded  by 
j Lieut.  Colonel  Robert  OlJn,  during  these 
I exercises. 


I The  96th  Bombardment  Squadron,  with 
9 officers  and  62  men, moved  to  Rocky 
1 Mount,  N.C.,  on  April  12tli.  Camp  was 
established  and  everything  made  ready 
for  the  two  weeks  of  field  maneuvers. 
Preparations  were  completed  that  after- 
noon. 

*’Rocky  Mount  hospitality  Is  the  true, 
i 'imexcelled,  typical  Southern  welcome,'* 
i reports  the  News  Letter  Correspondent, 
j and  he  adds:  '’Parties  have  been  held 
{and  are  on  schedule;  the  golf  course  is 
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FIELD  EXERCISES  IE  THE  PHILIPPIEES 


open  to  Air  Corps  personnel;  a "big  league 
baselDall  game  v/as  enjoyed  by  all  Air 
Corps  fans,  and  many  otlier  acts  of 
courtesy  have  heen  sIioto  hy  the  'Rocky 
Mountaineers. ’ Wo  are  all  looking  for- 
ward to  our  second  week  in  camp." 

— -oOo- — - 


INTEREATIOEAL  GAS  MODEL  ASSOClATIOiJ 


The  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Air  Corpsl 
Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  ! 
Texas,  witnessed  a demonstration  of  ex-  j 
hihition  flights  of  gas  model  airplanes  i 
at  the  field  on  Sunday,  May  2nd.  The  de-| 
monstration  was  held  so  as  to  afford 
Colonel  Krogstad  first-hand  knowledge  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  exiiihition  the  Asso- 
ciation would  like  to  hold  at  Kelly  Field 
on  June  6th.  If  Colonel  Krogstad  gives 
his  approval  to  the  request  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  State  Meet  will  he  held  at 
Kelly  Field  on  that  date,  at  which  time 
it  is  expected  that  SO  or  35  miniature 
airplanes  will  he  entered  in  the  contest. 
On  May  2nd,  ten  models  were  flown.  One 
flew  to  500  feet  altitude  and  circled 
the  field  for  ten  minutes.  Approximate- 
ly 200  people  witnessed  the  flights. 

Private  W.  M.  Hewgley,  12th  Air  Base 
Squadron,  Kelly  Field,  huilt  an  8-foot 
model,  the  officers  of  Kelly  Field  do- 
nating the  purchase  price  of  the  motor. 

Mr.  Robert  Sedwick,  son  of  Dr.  W.A. 
Sedwick,  of  San  Antonio,  is  President 
of  the  local  cluh. 

_ Captain  Clyde  K.  Rich,  Assistant  En- 
gineering Officer  of  the  12th  Air  Base 
Squadrcn,  and  Staff  Sergeant  J.E. 
Llewellyn,  of  that  Squadron,  supervised 
the  meet  on  May  2nd  wnich  was  held  in 
front  of  the  “Visiting  Pilots'  Hangar." 

Another  meet  was  scheduled  for  May  9th. 
— — oOo — ™ 


Air  Corps  organizations  stationed  in 
the  Philippines  recently  participated 
in  field  exercises  for  a period  of  two 
weeks,  and  which  proved  very  successful. 
The  Third  Pursuit  Squadron  of  Clark 
Field,  P.I.,  together  with  the  Fourth 
Composite  Group  Headquarters  of  Eichols 
Field,  were  based  at  Del  Carmen  on  the 
fine  field  maintained  by  the  Pampanga 
Sugar  Mills.  Tlie  2nd  Observation  and 
the  28th  Bombardment  Squadrons,  of 
I'Tichols  Field,  were  based  at  Sugar 
Centrales  on  Luzon.  All  concerned  were 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  success  of 
the  various  problems  and  missions  flown. 

oOo — - • 


AH  ECHO  FROM  THE  VIRGINIA  BEACH  CAMP 


VISITING  SHIPS  AT  ROCKWELL  AIR  DEPOT 


Daring  the  month  of  April,  there  were 
100  visiting  ships  at  the  Roclcwell  Air 
Depot,  Coronado,  Calif.  Most  of  the 
ships  were  from  March  and  Hamilton 
Fields, ^Calif. , as  the  A-17’s  and  B-lO's 
are  having  checks  made  before  the  big 
wrar  games  which  were  scheduledi  to  be  in 
full  swing  on  May  1st. 

Other  airplanes  ceme  from  the  Middle- 
town  Air  Depot,  Penna.  Fairfield  Air 
Depot,  Ohio;  San  Antonio  Air  Depot, Texas; 
Wright  Field,  Ohio;  Salt  Luke  City,  Utah; 
Washington,  D.C.  ; Fort  Lewisli,  Wash.; 
Long  Beach  and  Griffith  Park,  Calif. 

— -oOo — — 


TEXAS  STUDENTS  VISIT  SAN  ANTONIO  DEPOT 


Staff  Sergeants  of  the  Air  Corps  who 
were  recently  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
Technical  Sergeant  were  Walter  H. 
Campbell,  Chanute  Field,  111. , on  April 
19,  1937,  and  Thomas  F.  Toohey,  of 
Hamilton  Field,  Calif.,  on  May  1,  1937. 
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"We  have  alv/ays  conceded  that  there  is 
no  branch  of  endeavor  in  which  the  36th 
does  not  have  at  least  one  representa- 
tive who  excells,"  says  the  News  Letter 
Correspondent  of  that  Pursuit  outfit 
?/hich  makes  its  home  at  Langley  Field, 
"but  it  took  the  alertness  of  Lieut. 
Gle;m  Thompson,  during  the  recent  Wing 
Field  Exercises,  to  discover  that  hidden 
away  in  our  midst  is  the  greatest  of  all 
Sibley  Tent  Stove  arrangers.  Soliciting 
the  aid  of  this  talented  soldier,  Lieut. 
Thompson  soon  had  his  stove  arranged  to 
perfection.  As  the  cold,  damp  night  air 
settled  dovrn,  the  Lieutenant  and  his 
tent  ma.te  lit  and  banked  the  fire  and 
settled  down  to  a little  reading  while 
the  masterpiece  permeated  the  tent  with 
warmth.  But  a.pparently.  they  belittled 
the  ability  of  our  master  stove  arrang- 
er, for  so  efficiently  did  the  arrange- 
ment function  that  soon  it  was  engulfing 
the  whole  camp  with  heat,  as  the  poles, 
tent  walls,  clothes  and  other  parapher- 
nalia w'ent  up  in  flames,  while  Lieut. 
Thompson's  clothes  budget  went  down 
into  the  red.  He  and  the  other  tent  oc- 
cupant admitted  that  at  their  expense 
there  had  been  a hot  time  in  the  old 
camp  site,  and  were  ushered  to  their 
new  tent,  sans  stove,  sans  clothes  and 
sans  h-umor. 

oOo— 


A group  of  about  forty  advanced  stu- 
dents of” the  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, University  of  Texas,  Austin,  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Chester  F.  Lay,  Professor 
of  Accounting  and  Management,  on  a visit 
to  the  large  business  establishments  in 
San  Antonio  for  a first-hand  study  of 
business  methods,  made  a tour  through 
the  San  Antonio  Air  Depot  on  May  3rd  and 
evinced  great  interest  in  observing 
business  methods  as  applied  to  the  con- 
duct of  operations  of  the  Depot. 

oOo — - 
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STUDENT  IvlAINTENANCE  NAVIGATION  ELIGHT 


S the  last  student  maintenance  | The  Bomhardment  and  Observation  type 
navigation  flight  of  the  gradu-| airplanes  to  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  to 


ating  class  of  the  Air  Corps 
Advanced  Elying  School,  Kelly 
Field  (which  visited  various  uni- 
versities throughout  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  Louisiana)  v/as  a suc- 
cess, the  same  idea  is  being  continued 
with  the  present  class.  Major  R.D.  Knapp 
Director  of  Flying,  and  Captain  R.E. 
Holmes  have  just  returned  from  a survey 
flight  through  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  on  7/hich  tentative  arrange- 
ments were  made. 

The  plan  for  which  authority  has  been 
requested  is  as  follows; 

Major  R.D.  Knapp  to  be  in  command  of 
the  flight. 

Other  personnel  to  consist  of  16  fly- 
ing _ instructors,  11  student  officers,  52 
flying  cadets  and  20  enlisted  mechanics. 

The  flight  plans  to  leave  Kelly  Field 
on  Monday,  May  17th,  with  itinerarj^  as 
follows: 

1st  day;  All  airplanes  to  Oklaiioma 
City",  OklSaoma,  and  visit  the  University 


Loma , 

of  Oklahoma  at  Norman,  Oklahoma,  v.hich 
is  nearby, 

2nd  day;  The  attack  airplanes  to 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  to  visi.t"  the  University 
of  Kansas.  i 

oOo  — 


visit  Oklax.oma  A.  & M.  College, 

The  Pursuit  type  airplanes  to  Columbia, 
Missoari,  to  vis:it  the  University  of 
Missouri . 

5rd  Day;  All  airplanes  to  Fayetteville, 
Aricansas,  "to  visit  the  University  of 
^Arkansas.  Tlie  Bombardment  and  Observa- 
tion airplanes  to  stop  en  route  for  a 
visit  and  lunch  at  the  Oklaiioma  Military 
Academy,  Claremore,  Oklahoma.  There  air- 
planes will  land  at  Will  Rogers  Airport 
at  Claremore,  which  was  named  in  his 
honor  - as  Claremore,  Oklahoma,  was  his 
birthplace. 

4th  Day;  All  airplanes  return  to 
KeTLi.y  Field. 

The  students  in  the  Attack  Section  are 
the  only  ones  scheduled  to  fly  Keystone 
Bombers,  as  there  are  only  sufficient 
A-12’s  for  half  of  the  Section.  The  Ob- 
servation and  Pursuit  Sections  expect  to 
hav-e  sufficient  of  their  t^rpe  of  planes 
in  commission  to  accommo'^ate  all  their 
students. 

Me.jor  Knapp  and  Capt,  Holmes  reported 
a warm  reception  on  their  survey  flight, 
so  everyone  is  anxious  to  make  this 
flight. 


TARLETON  COLLEGE  ST'UDENTS  GUESTS  AT  KELLY  FIELD 


The  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying  School, 
Kelly  Field,  Texas,  played  host  to  the 
band  and  drill  company  of  the  John 
Tarleton  Agricultui’al  College,  of 
Tarleton  Station,  Texas,  during  their 
stay  in  San  Antonio  for  the  Fiesta..  The 
students  arrived  at  Kelly  Field  on  Vifed- 
nesday,  April  21st,  by  bus  from  Tarleton, 
and  were  in  charge  of  Major  James  D. 
Bender,  Infantry,  who  is  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics  at  the  Col- 
lege. _ The  drill  company  was  the  Honora- 
ry Drill  Company  of  Tarleton  College,  a 
"crack"  drill  unit  of  the  ROTC.  They 
came  to  San  Antonio  to  take  part  in  the 
competition  of  school  militarjr  organi.za- 
tions.  There _ were  78  cadets,  and  they 
staged  an  exhibition  drill  for  the  post 
personnel  of  Kelly  Field  and  their 
friends  on  Thursday  morning  in  front  of 
Post  Operations  Office.  The  members  of 
the  Tarleton  Band  gave  a concert  at  the 
same  time,  playing  for  an  hour  for  the 
impromptu  audience.  There  v/ere  5S  mem- 
bers of  the  band,  not  to  mention  the  .. 
sponsor,  who  was  dressed  in  the  colors 
of  the  college  - ?;hite  dress  and  long 
purple  cape. 


Major  James  D.  Bender,  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics  at  the  John 
Tarleton  Agr dcultural  College,  on  April 
29th,  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Colonel  Arnold  N.  Krogstad,  Commanding 


! Officer  of  Kelly  Field,  Texas: 
j "Please  allov/  me  to  express  the  thanks 
I of  the  John  Tarleton  Ce.det  Corps,  as  well 
jas  myself,  for  the  splendid  hospitality 
j?/hich  was  accorded  this  Corps  during  our 
I stay  at  your  Post. 

I The  Cadets  themselves  request  that 
I thei.r  thanks  be  not  only  extended  to  you, 
and  through  you,  to  the  officer  person- 
nel, but  to  the  enlisted  personnel  as 
well.  Tliey  are  unanimous  in  their  com- 
ments, 'That  thej-  have  never  been  treat- 
I ed  so  splendidly  before  in  their  lives. ' 

The'/  have  nothing  but  the  highest 
praise  for  both  the  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel  of  your  Post,  and  are  greatly 
enthused  over  the  possibilities  of  be- 
coming Flying  Cadets." 


John  Tarleton  College  was  endovired  in 
18C9  by  John  Tarleton,  an  early  pioneer 
j of  West  Texas.  Although  the  eccentric 
old  gentlem.an  never  attended  school  a 
! daj;-  in  his  life,  it  wa.s  nis  ambition  to 
I establish  a college  v/h<=^i  e poor  boys  and 
girls  could  obtain  a hitoi.er  education. 
As  a result  of  this  life-long  ambition, 
he  spent  his  entire  life  living  with 
I only  the  barest  of  necessities  of  life, 

1 in  order  that  he  might • save  his  money, 
i In  1918,  the  State  of  Texas  made  John 
Tarleton  College  a State  institution, 
wdth  a junior  college  rating,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
(Continued  on  Page  6.  ). 
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LAV/IvIMSRS  VISIT  LArGLEY  FIELD 

By  Lieut.  Beirne  Lay,  Jr.,  Air  Res. 

Vice  President  John  R.  Garner  and  Mrs. 
Garner,  along  with  32  senators  and  74 
representatives  and  their  wives,  and 
other  government  officials,  were  in  a 
visiting  delegation  here  at  Langley 
Field,  Va. , on  Saturday,  April  24th. 

In  the  party  were  Senators  Truman, 

Byrd,  Bilbo,  Bailey,  7/alsh,  Schwartz, 
Davis,  Green,  McKellar,  McCarron,  Bone, 
Bridges,  Johnson  of  California,  Pepper, 
Smith,  Thomas,  Robinson,  Lundeen,  Lee, 
Caraway,  Austin,  Hitchcock,  Russell, 
Andrews,  McGill,  Durry,  Burke,  Hayden, 
Thomas  of  Utah,  and  Representatives 
McMillan,  Umstead,  Thomason,  Harter, 
Short,  Arends,  Brewery,  Knif fen, Millard, 
Church,  Collins,  Hamilton,  Bland,  Welch, 
Kennedy,  Crosby,  Culkin,  Ram speck,  Thom,  I 
Warren,  Colden,  Ta.rver,  Johnson,  Crowe,  1 
O'Leary,  Sirovich,  Snell,  Scoot,  Brook,  ! 
Rutherford,  O'Connell,  Bates,  Anderson,  j 
Boland,  Daly,  Carter,  Dirkson,  Clason,  | 
Schaefer,  Harrington,  J.G,  Dorsey,  May,  i 
Greenwood,  Pkimbley,  Fitzpatrick,  Merritt.j 
Mott,  Flanagan,  Rabaut,  Petersen,  Sefer,  j 
Dockweiler,  Powrer,  Oliver,  Scrughara,  | 
Mahon, . Shannon,  Houston,  J.J.  Smith, 
Sutphin,  Hill,  Woodrum,  O'lTeill,  Burch, 
Costello  and  Boehne,  and  Delegate  King. 

The  party  left  Washington  Friday  night,! 
April  23rd,  and  arrived  at  Old  Point  j 
Comfort  Saturday  morning,  and  was  greet- 
ed by  Brigadier  General  John  W.  Gulick, 
commanding  the  Third  Coast  Artillery  Dis- 
trict, who  provided  a guard,  of  honor. 

After  visiting  Port  Monroe,  they  were 
escorted  to  Langley  Field,  where  upon 
their  arrival  they  found  planes  alreadj^’ 
in  formation  on  the  field  for  the  start 
of  maneuvers  that  wrere  to  the  merar- ' 

bers  of  the  party  a first-hand  view  of 
some  of  Uncle  Sara's  most  modern  fighting 
craft  in  action. 


. What  was  described  by  Langley  Field 
officers  as  an  "excellent"  smoke  screen 
was  laid  within  a range  of  about  50 
yards  of  the  spectators  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  hangar  line  by  seven  A-17 
planes  of  the  37th  Attack  Squadron  in 
command,  of  Captain  Bed  Schramm. 

A visit  to  the  Wind  Tunnel  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics concluded  the  Langley  Field  in- 
spection and  preceded  a luncheon  at  the 
Officers'  Club. 

Vice  President  Garner  liad  very  little 
to  say,  but  seemed  to  enjoy  the  visit, 

The  other  members  of  the  delegation 
seemed  well  pleased  in  the  reception, 
also  the  exercises. 

— oOo- — 

LOTS  OF  ACTIVITY  IN  33RD  PURSUIT  SQDN. 

The  33rd  Pursuit  Squadron  is  a pretty 
busy  outfit  these  days.  It  participat- 
ed in  two  maneuvers  in  one  month.  On 
April  23rd,  it  returned  to  Langley  Field, 
Va, , from  Virginia  Beach,  where  it  was 
encamped  for  a period  of  tv/elve  days  and 
participated  in  the  2nd  Wing  Concentra- 
tion. Immediately  on  its  return,  all 
personnel  set  to  v/ork  feverishly  get- 
ting six  PB-2A  airplanes  in  readiness 
for  the  trip  to  the  West  Coast,  where 
they  were  scheduled  to  be  attached  to 
the  27th  Pursuit  Squadron,  GHQ,  Air  Force, 
at  Muroc  Lake,  Calif. , until  approximate- 
ly May  31st.  The  follovdng  personnel 
were  designated  to  participate  in  the 
West  Coast  Maneuvers:  1st  Lieut.  J.A. 
Bulger,  2nd  Lieuts.  R.C,  Weller,  J.D. 

Lee,  W.R.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Flying  Cadet 
J.L.  Bledsoe,  Staff  Sergeants  H.  Turner, 
A.  Bailey,  G.S.  Saltzgever,  J.H.  McCraw, 
H.J.  Beck,  Privates,  1st  Cl,  H.J.  Nycum, 
A.B.  Scott  and  Private  R.S.  Deel.  ; 

— .-oOo- — 


The  first  maneuver  staged  for  the  vis- 
itors presented  18  PB-2  Pursuit  planes 
of  the  27th  Pursuit  Squadron,  Self ridge 
Field,  and  8th  Pursuit  Group  of  Langley 
Field,  in  command  of  Lieut,  Colonel  A.H, 
Gilkeson.  Machine  gun  firing  with  tra-cer 
bullets  at  ground  targets,  for  long  and 
short  range,  resulted  in  a number  of 
"good  hits,"  the  target  catching  fire. 

The  use  of  tracer  bullets,  which  could 
be  seen  in  the  air,  gave  the  crowd  one 
of  its  biggest  thrills.  Later  the  same 
planes  participated  in  a "rat  race." 

Nine  planes  of  the  9th  Bombardment 
Grouy  of  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. , in  command 
of  Major  Samuel  Connell,  dropped  nine 
100-lb.  bombs.  A like  number  of  planes 
from  the  2nd  Bombardment  Group  of  Laugley 
Field,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Robert  Olds,  performed,  a similar  exer- 
cise,  flying  in  3-ship  flights. 

Eighteen  bombs  were  released  simulta- 
neously from  a B-17  (Flying  Fortress) 
plane. ■ The  marksmanship  was  impressive, 
in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  bombing  .-1 
below  a bumpy  1,600-foot  ceiling. 


The  John  Tarleton_ College 
~X5o^tihue  STTrom ' F'iLge’^l 

of  Texas  A.  & M.  College.  Since  that 
time  the  College  has  continued  to  grow 
until  at  present  it  has  an  enrollment 
of  1154  students  and  is  the  sixth  larg- 
est State  institution  in  Texas.  It  is 
co-educational  and  offers  a varied  cur- 
riculum, including  Home  Economics,  En- 
gineering, Agriculture,  Business  Admin- 
istration, Music,  and  Social  Sciences. 
Tar le ton  College  has  long  been  dis- 
tinguished. for  its  "crack"  ROTC  unit  and 
its  military  band.  It  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  economical  col- 
lege in  the  State  of  Texas. 

— -oOo— 

Unring  the  month  of  March,  1937,  the 
t?;o  C-27's  and  one  C-33  at  the  Rockwell 
Air  Depot,  CoronadO',  Calif,,  flew  118:50 
hours,  during  the  course  of  which  they 
cqvered  a total  of  13,829  miles  and  car- 
ried 119,137  pounds  of  freight  on  sched- 
uled trijjs. 
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THE  SELECTION  AND  TEAININC  OF  FLYING  CADETS 


N presenting  the  aLove  subject,  it 

J:if|v  might  he  well  first  to  outline 

briefly  the  designation,  composi- 

}/ j tion  and  object  of  the  Government 
^Jp  agencies  established  and  operated 
to  serve  this  purpose. 

^ The  Army  Air  Corps  has  in  the  vi- 

cinity of  San  Antonio  a_ military  estab- 
lishment officially  designated  as  the^ 

Air  Corps  Training  Center,  which  consists 
of:  _ . 

(a)  Headquarters,  the  Air  Corps^ Train- 
ing Center,  located  at  Randolph  Field, 
TbxQ/S  • 

(b)  The  Air  Corps  Primary  Flying  School 
located  at  Randolph  Field. 

(c)  The  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying 
School  located  at  Kelly  Field. 

(d)  The  School  cf  Aviation  Medicine  lo- 
cated at  Randolph  Field. 

The  School  of  Aviation  Medicine,  al-_ 
though  a part  of  the  Training  Center,  is 
not  involved  in  the  training  of  Air  Corps 
personnel,  but  is  operated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  the  Regular,  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  medical  officers  spe- 
cialized training  in  aviation  medicine  to 
qualify  them  as  flight  surgeons,  also  to 
conduct  research  and  investigation  with 
a view  of  improving  the  selection  and 
conservation  of  flying  personnel.  No 
further  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine  in  this  dis- 
cussion since,  as  has  been  stated,  it  is 
not  involved  in  the  training  of  Air  Corps 
personnel. 

The  objects  of  the  Air  Corps  Training 
Center  are  to  instruct  and  train  students 
who  are  assigned  bjr  competent  authority, 
as  airplane  pilots  to  a degree  of  profi- 
ciency which  will  qualify  them  to  perform 
military  maneuvers  with  tactical  organiza' 
tions  of  the  Air  Corps  and  which  will 
give  them  a foundation  such  as  will  en- 
able them  to  qualify  for'  duties  of  a jun- 
ior officer  of  the  Air  Corps;  also  to 
qualify  students  taking  the  observation 
pilot  course  as  Airplane  Observers. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  Air  Corps 
Training  Center,  the  student  is  awarded 
his  diploma,  his  wings  and,  beginning 
with  the _ class  gradua'ting  in  June,  1937, 
his  commission  as  a 2nd  Lieutenant,  Air 
Corps  Reserve.  Recent  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  call  to  active 
duty,  with  their  consent,  for  periods  of 
not  more  than  five  years,  such  number  of 
Army  Air  Corps  Reserve  officers  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  not  to  exceed  1350, 
and_  tho.t  upon  the  termination  of  such  a 
period  of  active  duty  of  not  less  than 
three  years  in  duration,  such  Air  Corps 
I Reserve  officers  shall  be  paid  a lump 
snm  of  $500.00,  which  sinn  shall  be  addi- 
tional to  any  pay  and  allowances  which 
they  may  otherwise  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive. During  his  period  of  active  duty, 
the  Reserve  officer  receives  the  same 


pay  and  allowances  as  the  regular  offi- 
cer of  the  same  grade. 

In  the  last  two  years  approximately 
100  Air  Corps  Reserve  officers,  all 
graduates  of  the  Air  Corps  Training  Cen- 
ter, were  commissioned  as  2nd  Lieuten- 
ants in  the  Regular  service,  and  in  the 
future  opport'unities  will  be  offered  for 
a limited  number  of  Reserve  officers  to 
obtain  Regular  commissions. 

Since  it  is  the  object  of  the  Train- 
ing Center  to  train  and  qualify  not  only 
an  airplane  pilot,  but  also  an  Air  Corps 
officer  with  the  required  high  standard 
of  education,  professional  ability,  char- 
acter, sound  physique  and  excellent 
health,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  final 
product  in  discussing  the  selection  of 
our  students. 

The  studen'ts  at  the  Air  Corps  Training 
Center  are  composed  of  student  officers 
and  Flying  Cadets.  Student  officers  are 
selected  from  recent  graduates  of  the 
^.S.  Military  Academy  and  from  junior 
officers  of  other  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice who  have  voluntarily  requested  as- 
signment for  flying  training  and  who 
have  passed  the  prescribed  physical  ex- 
amination for  flying.  Their  flying  and 
ground  school  training  is  the  same  as 
the  Flying  Cadet.  However,  since  the 
student  officer  has  already  received  his 
military  training,  only  a limited  amount 
of  military  instruction  is  given  him. 

Candidates  for  appointment  as  Flying 
Cadets  must  be  unmarried,  male  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  26  years  inclusive,  who  have 
completed  at  least  two  years'  work  in  an 
accredited  college  or  -university  or  vdio 
can  pa.ss  an  examination  covering  such  ^ 
'work,  of  excellent  character  and  of 
sound  physique  and  in  excellent  health. 

Any  person  fulfilling  the  general  re- 
quirements stated  above  may  apply  for 
appointment  as  a Flying  Cadet  to  The 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Array,  Y/ashi^ton, 
D.C.,  in  a manner  and  on  forms  provided 
by  Tlie  Adjutant  General's  Office,  or  any 
Air  Corps  station. 

Cadet  Examining  Boards,  composed  of 
two  or  three  Air  Corps  officers  and^a 
flight  surgeon,  are  provided  at  various 
locations  under  U.S.  jurisdiction,  and 
approved  applications  are  forwarded  to 
these  boards  who  notify  the  candidates 
as  to  time  and  place  of  their  examina- 
tion. It  is  the  responsibility  of  these 
cadet  examining  boards  to  determine  the 
candidate's  mental,  moral  and  physical 
qualifications  for  appointment  as  a Fly- 
ing Cadet.  If  the  candidate  has  fur- 
nished documentary  evidence  from  an  ac- 
credited college  or  university  of"  at 
least  two  years*  work,  he  is  exempted 
from  the  written  mental  examinatioh*  . 
he  cannot  furnish  this  evidence,  he  ^.s 
required  to  take  a written  mental  ex&^~" 
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ination  covering  in  scope  the  eq^uivalent  Ihis  command.  He^is  responsihle  for  the 


of  t?/o  years*  college  work,  which  exam-  coordination  of  instruction  of  all  the 


ination  covers  U.  S. 'iiistoryi  General  His-j  schools  within  the  Air  Corps  Training 


toryj  English  Grarrmar  and  Oompositionj  j Center,  for  the  proper  execution  of  the 


Geographyj  Arithmetic;  Alge'bra;  Geometry,!  instruction,  policies  and  training  pre- 
plans and  Solid;  Trigonometry  and  Elemen-i  scrihed  hy  me  War  Department  affecting 


tary  Physics.  Candidates  furnishing  evi 
dence  for  exemption  can  he  examined  any 
time  convenient  to  the  Cadet  Examining 
Board.  Those  required  to  take  the  writ- 
ten, mental  examination  can  only  he  exam- 
ined three  times  a year;  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  April,  Aui^st  and  December. 

In  order  to  determine  if  the  candidate  i 
is  of  sound  physique  and  in  excellent  ! 
health,  a physical  examination  is  given.  \ 
The  physical  standard  of  flying  training  j 
is  higher  than  that  required  for  appoint-| 
ment  to  the  Military  Academy  or  enlist- 
ment in  the  Arm^ 


the  Training  Center;  he  determines  the 
priority  of  production  and  distribution 
of  such  Air  Corps  Training  Center  equip- 
ment as  may  he  produced  or  distributed 
by  the  San  Antonie  Air  .'■'epot, 

The  Air  Corps  Primary  llying  School, 
lo  Gated  at  Randolph  Field,  has  for  its 
object  the  instruction  and  training  of 
students,  who  are  assigned  by  competent 
authority,  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  piloting  airplanes  and  in  the  tech- 
nical subjects  intimately  connected 
d therewith,  to  a degree  of  proficiency 
which  will  enable-  them  to  pui-sue  satis- 


, and  the 

tests  are  somewhat  different,  particular 

attention, being  given  to  tho^e  faculties  Advanced  flvina  Schoo 

and  functions  which  are  of  particular 
importance  in  flying.  Visual  acuity 
must  he  normal  in  each  eye  without  the 
aid  of  glasses.  Particular  attention  is 
paid  to _ ocular  muscle  imbalance,  normal 
color  vision  is  required.  Hearing  must 
he  normal,  and  there  must  he  no  ohstruc- 
tion  in  the  nas8.1  passage.  Equilibrium 


scribed  for  the  Advanced  Elying  School. 

.The  training  at  the  Primary  Elying 
School  is  divided  into  three  main  de- 
partments : 

(a)  Department  of  Elying. 

Department  of  Ground  Instruction, 


(b) 
and 

(c)  Military  Department. 

The  Department  of  Elying  is 


divided 


must  be  uorh!ranrtro?e-mutri:hy^nH  Ah5t,DSLnff!n,“!- 


dencynowird  S4rvous'iTimoiio'na.i  inste-' i fJiSS  a.  period  of  four  months'  Instruc- 


bility.  The  psychological  make-up  is 
carefully  determined. 

Documentary  evidence,  consisting  of 


tion  and  approximately  70  hours  of  fly- 
ing, using  what  we  call  the  Primary 
Training  airplane,  and  the  Basic  Stage, 
covering  a period  of  four  months  aiid  ap-' 
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ttoee  letters  signed  ty  persons  o.;.  recog-^  pi^oximatel;'*  118  hours  of  flying,  using 
nized  standing  in  their  cominunity  as  to  i v/hat  we  call  the  Basic  Training  airplane, 
the  candidate's  character,  is  also  exam-  i which  is  a larger  and  more  advanced 


ined_ in  the  final  determination  of  the 
candidate's  qualifications  for' appoint 
ment.  ■ 

_Upon  the  completion  of  their  examina- 
tion, the  Cadet  Examining  Boards  forv/ard 
the  report  with  their  recoirnnenioation  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  in  whose  of- 
fice the  qualified  candi^tes  care  listed 
and  arranged  in  priority  groups  and  the 
candidate  notified  of  his  success  or 
failure  to  qualify. 

Shortly  before  the  beginning  of  train- 
ing of  each  new  class,  a predetermined 
number,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
class,  are  notified  to  report  to  the 
nearest  Army  Recruiting  Officer  to  en- 


list  as  a Flying  Cadet  and  to  report  ■ to  , vc... 

Randoipn  Field  on  a specified  da-te  to  ben  forced  landings,  accuracy  work  and  acro- 


type.  The  Primary  and  Basic  stages, 
i each  commanded  by  a stage  commander,  are 
I divided  into  flights,  commanded  by 
j flight  G'oimnanders , who  have  in  their 
1 flight  six  or  eight  flying  instructors, 

I and  each  instructor  in  turn  has  from  four 
j to  six  students. 

I Du-ring  Primary  Stage  training,  the 
; student  learns  the  fundamental  and  ele- 
j raentary  opercations  and  maneuvers  of  the 
I airplane,  sucli  as  effect  of  controls, 

: straaght  and  level  flying,  gentle  and 
j medium  turns,  climbs  and  climbing  turns, 

I glides  and  gliding  turns,  maneuvering  an 
' airplane  according  to  a predetermined 
I coui'se  or  pattern,  taxiing,  take-offs, 

! landings,  spins,  spirals,  simulated 


gin  training. 

The  Flying  Cadet  receives  $75.00  a 


■batics.  During  his  Basic  Stage  train- 
ing, the  student  is  first  given  tra^nsi- 


also  food,  shelter,  uniforms,  J tion  to  the  Basic  Training  tj'^pe,  reviews 


clothing  and  other  equipment.  Govern- 
ment transportation  irom  his  recruiting 
station  to  Randolph  Field  is  also  fur- 
nished him,  ^ also  his  return  transporta- 
tion upon  his  discharge  from  the  service 
The  Air  Corps  Training  Center  is  com- 
manded by  a Brigadier  General  as  an  As- 
sistant ^ Chief  of  the  Air  Corps who  is 
responsihle  for  the  instruction,  train- 
ing, and  employment  of  all  elements  of 


all  of  his  Pri^oary  Stage  work  y/ith  the 
new  type  plane,  and  is  then  given  train- 
ing in  formation  flying,  strange  field 
landings,  instrument  or  blind  flying  un- 
der _ the  _ hood,  night  flying,  day  and  night. i 


j navigation  and  radio  beam  flying. 

I It  is  our  experience  that  the  normal 
j student  with  sufficient  natural  aptitude 
i or  inherent  flying  ability  will  solo 
j safely  with  eight  or  ten  hours  of  dual 
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instruction.  His  solo  work  is  then  car- 
ried on  with  a certain  amount  of  dual  in- 
struction as  he  advances  to  each  new  and 
advanced  phase  or  maneuver. 

The  Ground  School  or  Academic  Depart- 
ment gives  instruction . in  theoretical 
and  -practical  subjects  immediately  appli- 
cable to  the  students’  flying  and  mili- 
tary work,  as  follows: 

THEORY  OF  FLIGHT:  Instruction  in ^ the 
f-undamental  principles  of  aerodynamics 
and  the  performance  of  aircraft. 

AIRPIAHSS:  The  theory  of  simple  trus- 
ses  and  the  application  to  the  airplane 
for  a qualitative  analysis  of  the  stress- 
es involved  in  the  main  structural  mem- 
bers of  the  airplane.  The  materials 
used  in  airplane  construction.  Labora- 
tory work  on  airplanes  to  include  rigging 
of  wings  and  control  surfaces;  the  repair 
of  fabric  and  minor  struct-urai  members; 
routine  maintenance  and  minor  field  re- 
pair. 

AIRPLAHS  EI'TGIHES:  The',  theory  of  inter- 
nal combustion  engines.  Laboratory  work 
on  available  service  type  engines,  to  in- 
clude ignition  and  carburetion  .systems, 
valve  timing,  trouble  shooting,  routine 
maintenance,  and  minor  field  repair.  In- 
struction in  the  principles  and  use  of 
engine  instruments. 

BUZZER  PRACTICE:  Instruction  in  the 
radio  code,  and  the  authorized  procedure 
signs,  practice  in  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting. 

PERSONAL  EOUIPMEHT  OF  THE  PILOT:  The 
use  and  care  of  the  parachute  and  other 
items  of  flying  clothing. 

GROUHD  GUI-jEERY : Instruction  in  the 
nomenclature,  care  and  operation  of  the 
Browning  Aircraft  Machine  Guns,  synchron- 
izers, sights  and  guu  mounts. 

llkPS:  The  theory  of  map  construction. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  maps  in  Aerial 
Havigation  and  tactical  missions. 

METEOROLOGY : Instruction  in  the  meteo- 
ro logical  elements  and  their  influence 
on  weather  forecasting.  The  influence  of 
the  wea.ther  on  the  operation  of  aircraft. 
The  sources  of  weather  data  available  to 
the  military  pilot. 

AIR  HAYIGATIOH:  The  theory  of  air 
piTotage  and  dead  reckoning;  radius  of 
action  and  interception  problems;  the 
principles  and  use  of  navigational  in- 
struments. 


t ion  in  the  regulations,  both  mil i t ar y 
and  civil,  pertaining  to  the  operation 
9f  aircraft  in  flight.  Description  and 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  various 
aids  to  navigation  available  along  the 
Federal  Airways  system.  Practical  appli- 
cation of  such  aids  and  use  of  instru- 
ments and  radio  when  flying  the  airways 
by  means  of  visual  contact  when  blind. 
Also  MILITARY  lAW  Aim  MMRJAL  OF  COURTS- 


_ particul_._. 

to  the  crimes  and  offenses  denounced  by 


the  punitive  Articles  of  War.  The  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  procedure  of  courts-martial  and  the 
rules  of  evidencG  applied  by  them. 

This  gives  the  student  approximately 
320  hours  of  Ground  School  or  Academic 
training  accomplished  by  means  of  study, 
lectures,  recitation,  demonstrations 
and  examinations. 

The  military  department,  under  a Reg- 
ular Air  Corps  officer  as  Commandant  of 
Cadets, , which  gives  to  the  Flying  Cadet 
the  f-undamental  training  and  experience 
to  enable  him  to  qualify  for  duties  of 
a junior  officer  of  the  Air  Corps,  is 
organized  and  operated  similar  to  that 
of  our  best  military  colleges,  with  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  We.st  Point  as 
our  guide.  The  Flying  Cadets  are  organ- 
ized into  the  Flying  Cadet  Battalion. 

The  upper  classmen  or  its  officers  and 
the  cadets  perform  such  additional  du- 
ties as  Officer  of  the  Day,  noncommis- 
sioned officer, in  Charge  of  Quarters, 
and  other  military  duties.  Fnfantry 
drill  and  ceremonies,  such  as  parades, 
reviews  and  guard  mo-unt;  interior  guard 
duty  and  military  co-urtesies  and  cus- 
toms of  the  service  are  given  throughout 
his  training  at  Randolph  Field. 

Three  classes  are  trained  bj''  the  Train 
ing  Center  each  year,  _ a new  class  enter 
ing  the  Primarj?-  Flying  School  at 
Randolph  Field  d-uring  the  months  of 
March,  Julj?-  and  October.  At  the  end  of 
eight  months’  training  at  the  Primary 
Flying  School,  the  class  goes  to  the  Ad- 
vanced Plying  School  at  Kelly  Field  for 
a further  advanced  stage  training  of 
four  months. 

The  object  of  the  Air  Corps  Advanced 
Flying  School  at  Kelly  Field  is  to  in- 
struct and  train  students  with  a view 
to  qualification  as  Airplane  Pilots  for 
duty  with  a tactical  unit  of  Pursuit, 
Attack  or  Observation  Aviation,  and  to 
qualify  students  taking  the  Observation 
pilot  course  as  Airplane  Observers. 

The  four  months'  course  at  the  Advanc- 
ed Flying  School  totals  approximately 
135  hours  of  flying.  This  instruction 
includes; 

FLYING;  'Transition  to  Attack,  Bombard 
ment.  Pur sui t and  Observation  types  of 
service  airplanes,  and  specialized  fly- 
ing training  in  Attack,  Pursuit  or  Ob- 


FEDEEIAL  AID  TO  AIR  NAVIGATION:  InstruQ -gervation  Aviation.  The  instruction  in 


Instrument  Flying  under  the  hood  in- 
cludes approximately  -ten  hours'  practice 
in  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
radio  aids  to  navigation.  Such  instruc- 
tion in  instrument  flying  other  than 
under  the  hood  (cloud  flying)  is  given 
up  to  a maximum  of  five  hours,  as  is 
consistent  with  the  equipment  available, 
necessary  safety  precautions,  and  in- 
structions . from  the  Burea.u  of  Air  Com- 
merce; Night  Flying  (Local);  Day  Naviga- 
tion Flying;  Night  Navigation  Plying. 

The  Ground  School  or  Academic  instruc- 
tion includes; 
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IliEFM'TRY  Missions;  to  include  instruc- 
tion  in  the  various  types  of  missions j 
communications  metliods  and  procedure  in 
cooperation  witli  ground  troops,  and  all 
work  required  of  divisional  aviation. 

CQOPERATIOIT  vaiH  ARTILLEHY;  To. .include 
iniTfuction  an~tire  description  of  artil- 
lery ma-teriel,  artillery  terms  and  defin- 
itions, methods  of  artillery  fire, .Air 
Corps  communication  metliods  and  proced- 
ure of  cooperation  with  Artillery;  commu- 
nications, hlackhcard,  'miniature  range, 
p^uff  target  and  acbual  Pield  Artillery 
firing  problem. 

OBSHRYATIOh  AVIATIOilg  To  include  in- 
StructioiTTrnhC  nisTory^  6b-ject ? organi- 
zation, training,  operation,  various 
types  of  reconnaissance,  radio,  photo- 
graphic missions,  tactical  employment, 
communication  methods,  and  cooperation 
with  other  branches  of  the  Service. 

PURSUIT  AVIATIOIl:  To  include  ins  true-  . 
tion  ifTThe ' hi  story  of  development,  the 
Pursuit  airplane,  factors  influencing 
combat,  .the  Pursuit  pilot,  individ'ual 
tactics,  the  Pursuit  flight,  flight  for- 
mation, flight  tactics,  the  Pursuit 
squadron,  squadron  tactics,  the  Pursuit 
group,  group  tactics,  the  wing,  prin- 
ciples of  employment  and  administration 
of  units. 

SIGNAL  COMIvIUNI  CAT  IONS:  To  include  in- 


struction in  the  operation  of  airplane 
radio  telegraph  and  radio  telephone  com- 
munication proced'ure,  and  use  of  radio 
beacons  in  navigation. 

RECONNAISSANCE : To  include  instruction 
i irThe  different  ~t;;p)es  of  missions,  or- 
ders affecting  same,  types  of  reconnais- 
sance, reports  and  cooperation  with 
ground  troops. 

BOMBS  AND  EXPLOSIVES;  To  include  in- 
struction in  the  nomenclature  and  hand- 
ling of  all  explosives  and  bombs  used  by 
the  Air  Corps. 

B0I\/1B  RACKS’:  To  include  instruction  in 
the  operation,  handling  and  maintenance 


of  bomb  racks  used  by  the  Air  Corps. 

BOMB  SIGHTS : To  include  ins'bruc.tion 
in  the  operation,  handling  and  mainten- 
ance of  bomb  sights  used  by  the  Air 
Corps. 

A^IAL  PHOTOGRAPHY;  To  include  in- 
st ruction  in  the  types  and  uses  Of  aerial 
pho'bo'graphy,  aerial  cameras,  their  acces- 
sories and  methods  of  operation  and  in- 
stallation. 

CO^AT  ORDERS;  To  in'clude  instruction 
in”  the  interpreTation  and  composition'  of 
field  orders,  squadron  orders  and  flight 
orders. 

military  ORGANIZATION;  To  include  a 
general  discussion  oT~^.e  military  organ- 
ization of  the  Army  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  organization  of ' the  Air  Corps 
units. 

SQUADRON' DUTIES  OP  JUNIOR  OEEICERS;  To 
include  instruction  ih  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  junior  officers  in  a 
squadron,  with  speci'al  emphasis  on  the 


duties  of  the  sq'uadron  adjutant,  engin- 
eer, supply  and  mess  officer;  the  pur- 
pose, preparation  and  rendition  of  effi- 
ciency report,  AGO  Form  67.  I 

CODE  PRACTICE;  To  develop  all  stu-  ' 
dents  to  send  and  receive  18  words  a 
'minute  in  the  Air  Fire-Control  Code,  the 
Air-Ground  Liaison  Code  and  the  Radio 
Service  Code. 

• WAR  PLAUNING  PRINCIPLES;  To  include 
the  prirrcTples,  objectives  and  general 
methods  prescribed  for  industrial  mobil- 
ization. 

jNGINE  AND  EQUIPMENT  LECTURES';  Lee- 
*ure./B  on  ?i.i  'latest  "l^velopteht  In  en- 
gines and  equipment  are  given  by  a rep- 
resentative of  file  Materiel  Division. 

GHQ.  LECTURES;  Lectures  an  - the  organi- 
zation of  and  problems  confronting  the 
GHQ  Air  Force. 

T^Rj'iP  SHOOTING;  Each  student  to  fire 
approximately  200  rounds. 

The  Flying  Cadets  at  the  Advanced  Fly- 
ing School  continue  their  military  or- 
ganization, training  and  experience. 

■ The  Flying  Cadet  is  also  provided  with 
athletic,  recreational  and  social  facil- 
ities and  activities.  His  social  and 
professional  status  at  the  Training 
Center  is  similar  to  that  of  a West 
Point  Cadet  or  an  Annapolis  Midshipman. 

The  opportunities  for  a Flying  Cadet 
to  continue  his  military  career  have  al- 
ready been  set  forth.  In  the  event  he 
does  not  receive  a commission  in  the  ^ 


Regular  service,  upon  the  termination  o1 


his  tour  of  active  duty  as  an  Air  Corps 


Reserve  officer  he  again  returns  to 
civilian  life  and  his  civilian  profes- 
sion, retaining  his  Reserve  commission. 

Vi/’ith  his  excellent  education,  training 
and  experience,  commercial  aviation  also 
offers  imny  opportui'iities  for  him  to 
make  aviation  a ca.reer.  Vfe  are  proud  of 
the  fine  reputation  and  record  of  our 
graduates  in  commercial  aviation. 

It  has  been  authoritatively  stated 
that  no  similar  institution  in  the  world 
turns  out  a better  flying  military  man 
than  our  Air  Corps  Training  Center,  and 
we  take  a grea.t  deal  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  in  believing  that,  whether  or  not 
all  our  graduates  continue  'to  make  avia- 
tion their  career,  we  have  helped  build 
and  develop  finer  American  citizens, 

oOo 


At  5;25  a.m. , April  29th,  the  C-33 
Transport  plane  No,  36-78,  of  the  Rock- 
well Air  Depot,  Coronado,  Calif.,  rose 
in  the  early  mornj.ng  sky,  pointed  i'bs 
nose  towards  El  Paso,  Texas,  enroute  to 
Selfridge  Field,  Mich.,  to  ferry  person- 
nel to  Muroc  Lake,  Calif.,  to  participate 
in  the  big  GHQ,  Air  Force  war  games  taking 


place  there  during  the  month  of  May. 


Master  Sergeant  Boyd  R.  Ertwine,  pile 
Pvt.  1st  Cl.  Lloyd  L.  Sailor,  co-pilot^, 
and  Sgt.  R.A.  Ross,  crew  Chief,  were  the 
crew  on  this  mission. 
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HISTORY  OR  THE  SIST 
BOMBARDMENT  SQUADRON. 

The  31st 'Bomhardment 
Squadron,-  Air  Corps,  was 
originally  organised  in 
May;  1917,  at  Kelly  Field 
Texas,  as  Ist  Company  D, 
'Provisional  School 
Squadron,  Aviation  Sec 
ticn.  Signal  Corps. 

On  J-une  26,  1917,  its 
■designation  was 
changed  to  31st 
Aero  Squadron.  It 
served  overseas 
in  the  World 
■War  as  a train- 
ing squadron 
from  August 
23,  1917, to 
April  4, 

1919.  , It 
was  not 
engaged 
in  corn- 
hat. 

The 
31st 


cers  and  32  enlisted  men  detailed  to 
duty  with  the  Western  Zone,  Army  Air 
Corps  Mail  Operations  during  the  period 
from  Fehruary  14,  1934,  to  May  15,1934. 
All  airplanes  assigned  to  the  Squadron 
v/ere  used  on  air  mail  operations  dur- 
ing that  period. 

The  Squadron  had  Been  stationed 
■.,at  Harail'ton  Field,  Calif.  , since 
Decemlper  5,  1934.  On  March  20, 
1935,  the  Squadron  was  changed 
from  132  to  49  enlisted  m.en  and 
Became  an  active  unit  of  the 
GHQ  Air  Force.  ,During  the  pe- 
riod from  May  2'0,  1935,  to 
May  29,  1935,  the  Squadron 
was  encamped  at  Mather  . 
Field,  Calif. , with  the 
7th  Bomhardment  Group, 

Air  Corps,  for  maneuv- 
ers and  field  exercis- 

0 S . 

On  August  18,1935, 
the  Squadron,  with  a 
detachiTient  of  enlist- 
ed men  attached 
from  the  7oth  Ser- 
vice Souadron, de- 
parted for  Med- 
ford, Oregon, 
and  engaged 
in  maneuvers 
at  ’that  place 
until  August 
24,  1935. 

During  the 
/period  from 
October  14 
to  October 
29,  1935, the 
Squp.dron  was 


Aero  Squadron  v/as  demobilised  at  Mitchel 
Field,  Long  Island,  IJew  York,  on  April  4, 
1919.  In  April,  1923,  the  3ist  Aero 
Squadron  was  reconstituted  on  the  inac- 
tive list  of  the  -Regnlar  Array  as  the. 

31st  Bombardment  -Squadron. 

On  April  1,  ,1931,  '.the  Squadron  was  re- 
constituted on  the  active  list. of  the 
regular  Army  at  March  Field,  Ce-lif . , un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  Earle.  G. 
Harper,  Air  Corps,  with  an  enlisted 
strength  of  132  men.  On  June  30 wh  of  •■'/u-.i 
that  year,  the  Squadron  was  relieved 
from  assignment  to  the  19tli  Bombardment 
Group  and  was  assigned  to  the' 7th  Bom- 
bardment Group,  Air  Corps. 

^,The  Squadron  was  stationed  at  March 
Field,  Calif.,  until  December  4,  1934, on 
which  date  it  was  transferred  with  the 
7th  Bombardment  Group  to  its  present  sta- 
tion, Hamilton  Field,  Calif.  During  the 
eriod  from  its  reorganisation  on’.April 
, 1951,  to  its  transfer  from  March 
Field,  the  organization  took  part  in  va- 
rious maneuvers  v/ith  the  7th  Bombardment 
f Group.  In  1935,  this  Squadron  had  an  un- 
usually large  nu.aber  of  officers  and  en- 
listed men  detailed  to  C.C.C.  duty  in 
the _ various  C.C'. C.  camps  in  Southern 
California.  The  Squadron  had  eight  offi- 


encamped at  Mather  Field  for  annual 
bombing  practice.  On  November  4,  1935, 
the  organization  departed  with  the  7th 
Bombardment  Group  for  Merced,  Calif. , 
and  was  engaged  in  the  1st  liing,  GHQ 
A.’ir  Force  maneuvers  until  November  18, 
1935.  During  the  period  from  November 
,29  to,  December  19,  1935,  this  organiza- 
tion took  part  in  the  GHQ  Air  Force  ex- 
ercises in  Florida. 

• In  Mai'ch,  1936,  the  Squadron  partici- 
pated in  the  1st  l/ing,  GHQ  Air  Force, 
maneuvers  at  Muroc  Dry  Lake,  Calif., 
and  was  stationed  at  that  place  from 
March  9th  to  19th.  On  May  3,  1936,  the 
Squadron  was  stationed  at  Mather  Field 
until  the  29th  of  that  month  for  its 
annua.l  bombing  practice.  During  the 
period  from  August  2nd  to  9th,  1936, 
the  Squadron  was  stationed  at  Boise., 
Idaho,  for  field  exercises.  On  October 
27, .1936,' the  Squadron  moved  with  the 
7th  Bombardment  Group  to  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.,  for  joint’ Army  and  Navy  Exercis- 
es in  the  vicinity, of  Puget  Sound-  TBe 
organization  returned  to  its  home  sta- 
tion on  November  8,  1936. 

On  September  1,  1936,  the  enlisted 
strength  of  the  Squadron  was  increased 
to  97  enlisted  men,  who  were  gained  by 


transfer  from  the  69th  and  70th  Service 
Sg,uadrons  which  were  placed  on  the  inac- 
tive list  of  the  Army. 

The  Sqiiadron  was  stationed  at  Fresno, 
Oalif . , for  homhing  maneuvers  during-  the 
period  from  December  2,  1936,  to  Decem- 
ber 8,  1936. 

The  Slst  Bombardment  Sq-uadron  has  been 
commanded  by  the  following-named  Air 
Corps  officers. 

April  1,  1931,  to  January  1,  1932, 
Captain  Earle  G.  Harper. 

January  1,  1932,  to  January  . 6,  1933, 
Captain  Harold  \'I,  Beaton.- 

Janwy  6,  1933,  to  January  6,  1934, 

1st  Lieut.  Ralph  A.  Suavely. 

January  6,  1934,  to  llovember  16,  1936, 
Major  Harold  D.  Smith. 

November  16,  1936j  to  present  date. 
Major  James  G.  Taylor. 

On  September  10,  1934,  The  Adjutant 
General  of  ^ the  Arn^.^  approved  the  Squad- 
ron insignia,  which  is  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

"On  a black  triangle,  one  point  up, 
bordered  white,  a skull  and  cross  bones 
proper. " 

The  skull  and  crossbones  insignia  was 
originally  placed  on  the  ships  of  the 
31st  Aero  Squadron  at  Issoudun,  France, 
in  1918. ^ It  is  not  definitely  known 
what  daring  aviator  of  those  days  first 
painted  this  insignia  on  his  airplane. 

The  insignia  was  used  in  various  forms 
until  Major  Harold  D,  Smith  started  to 
trace  the  squadron  insignia  and  suggest- 
ed the  present  insignia,  which  now  has 
the  approval  of  the  ’uTar  Department. 

oOo 

MAJOR  HOUSE  TO  COMMAND  1ST  PURSUIT  GROUP 

Major  Edwin  J.  House,  Air  Corps,  is  to 
assume  a responsibility  which  for  a good 
many  years  has  fallen  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Lieut.  Colonel  Ralph  Royce,  namely, 
that  of  conananding  the  1st  Pursuit  Group 
at  Selfridge  Field,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 
Major  House  has  been  named  by  the  War  De- 
partment^to  command  this  most  famous  unit 
of  the  Air  Corps  upon  the  departure  of 
Colonel  Royce  for  his  new  station  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

The  1st  Pursuit  Group  forms  a part  of 
the  General  Headquarters  Air  Force  which 
is  conducting  extensive  maneuvers  and 
war  games  on  the  West  Coast  throughout 
the  month  of  May.  The  Group  left  Self- 
ridge  Field  on  May  2nd  to  wiiia  its  way 
to  the  West  Coast. 

The  1st  Pursuit  Group  is  without  dis- 
pute the  most  famous  of  American  air 
units.  The  three  Pursuit  squadrons  com- 
prisin^s  it,  the  94th,  27th  and  17th,  all 
fought  in  France  d-uriug  the  Y/orld  War 
and  numbered  among  their  members  a major- 
ity of  the  American  "Aces,"  including 
Edward  Rickenbacker , Raoul  Lufbery, Frank 
Luke,  Wilbur  W.  Fnite,  Reed  G.  Landis, 
Douglas  Campbell,  Lloyd  A.  Hamilton, Reed 


M.  Chambers,  Jerry  C.  Vasconcells,  Paul 
Baer,.  Frank  0*D.  Hunter  and  Hamilton  t 
Coolidge.  Nearly  two  hundred  German  ' 
planes  were  broUi.,ht  down  bj'-  this  Group 
while  serving  on  the  Belgian  and  French 
fronts  in  1918,  The  command  of  this 
unit  has  always  been  considered  one  of 
the  prize  plums  of  the  Air  Corps,  and  is 
a tremendous  con^liment  to  the  abilities 
and  accomplishments  of  Major  House. 

Major  House  graduated  from  West  Point 
on  August  30,  1917.  As  a cadet  he  play- 
ed on  the  Army  football  and  baseball 
teams  and  was  captain  of  the  hockey 
team.  He  was  awarded  the  Array  Athletic 
Council  Sabre. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  Major  House  was  commis- 
sioned a second  lieutenant  and  assigned 
to  the  48th  Infantry.  He  was  promoted  t 
1st  Lieutenant  on  the  same  date  that  he 
was  originally  conmissioned,  namely, 
August  30,  1917.  After  serving  with  his 
regiment  at  Newport  News,  Va. , from  Octo- 
ber 6,  1917,  to  February  15,  1918,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  which  he  commanded  a 
company  from  December  6,  1917,  he  was  de-, 
tailed  to  the  Signal  Corps,  and  served 
as  Executive  Officer,  Storage  and  Traffi 
Department,  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer,  Washington,  D. C.,  from  March  15 
to  June  21,  1S18,  when  he  was  transferrec 
to  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production  wit| 
the  same  dut i e s , 

Transferred  to  the  Department  of  Mili 
tary  Aeronautics,  July  22,  1918,  with 
station  at  Langlej^  Field,  Va. , he  was  on 
duty  thereat  as  Tactical  Officer  at  the 
School  for  Aerial  Observers,  also  Assis- 
tant Executive,  Engineer  Officer  and  Post 
Adjutant.  He  began  his  flying  training' 
at  Langley  Field  in  July,  .1918,  and  was 
rated  an  Airplane  Pilot  two  days  after 
the  Armistice  was  signed.  Upon  his  grad- 
uation from  the  Tactical  School  at  Lang-, 
lej?-  Field  in  1922,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Hawaiian  Department,  where  he  served 
as  Group  Operations  Officer  of  the  5th 
Composite  Group.  In  1925,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  tour  of  duty  in  Hawaii, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Air  Corps  TactiiSal 
School  for  duty  as  Adjutant  and  Instruc- 
tor, Upon  the  completion  of  this  tour 
of  duty,  Major  House  was  sent  to  Mitchel 
Field,  where  he  commanded  the  5th  Obser- 
vation Squadron  for  one  year.  He  was 
then  detailed  to  the  Plans  Division,  Of- 
fice of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  where  he  remained  for  foud 
years. 

From  Washington,  Major  House  was  sent 
to  Selfridge  Field,  where  he  has  command- 
ed the  94th  Pursuit  Squadron,  and  for 
the  past  year  has  served  as  Group  Opera- 
tions Officer  and  Group  Executive. 

— oOo L\ 

First  Student  Aviator:  "Quick,  what  oo' 
I do  now,  instructor?" 

Second  ditto:  "Hell's  bells,  aren't 
you  the  instructor? " 
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MAlJy  FISH  DIliFSRS  AS  AFTSHlvIATH  OF  BOLLIHG-  FIELD  FLOOD 


The  truth  of  that  old  saying  that  it 
is  an  ill  wind  that  hloweth  no  man  good 
was  home  out  during  the  recent  flood  at 
Bolling  Field,  D.C.  The  Hews  Letter  Cor- 
respondent states  that  a large  nuinher  of 
fish  hecame  stranded  in  the  puddles  left 
in  the  low  parts  of  the  field  when  the 
water  receded  and,  as  a result,  W.F.A. 
workers  and  negroes  living  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  post  had  no  trouble  getting 
the  fish  with  clubs  and  pitchforks  and 
carrying  them  off  in  full  burlap  sacks 
and  even  wheelbarrows « It  is  stated 
that  some  of  the  fish  weighed  as  much  as 
twenty  pounds.  The  flood  in  March, 1936, 
and  others  before  that  time  had  the  same 
interesting  sequel. 

Before  the  nev/  anti-flood  sea  wall  at 
Bolling  Field  could  be  completed  around 
the  Haval  Air  Station  hangars,  the  spring 
freshet  waters  from  the  hills  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  the  tide  in  the  Potomac 
River  combined  to  flood  the  flying  field 
and  hangars  and  force  the  Army  to  evacu- 
ate personnel  and  equipment. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Tuesda’^,  April 
27,  1937,  the  Potomac  began  to  rise  above[B-17,  four-engined 


j runways  were  still  covered  with  v/ater. 

I On  Friday  and  Saturday,  all  equipment 
'was  moved  back  and  nearly  all  signs  of 
I the  flood  were  removed  and  the  field  was 
I back  in  normal  operation  by  the  first  of 
' the  following  week. 

This  flood  was  the  third  experienced 
by  Bolling  Field  since  1933  and,  al- 
though the  post  is  always  prepared,  the 
floods  are  an  expense  to  the  government. 
The  personnel  are  hopefully  anticipating 
the  appropriation  which  will  allow  the 
new  field  to  be  completed  and  eliminate 
the  almost  annual  moving  from  floods. 

— oOo — - 


THE  "MAGIC  KEY"  BROADCAST 

In  preparation  for  Army  Day,  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given  the  Army  by  the  Nation- 
al Broadcasting  Compaia^''  to  join  its 
"Magic  Key"  program.  The  2nd  Bombard- 
ment Group,  Langley  Field,  ?a. , was 
honored  in  being  chosen  to  make  the 
broadcast  for  the  War  Department. 

Using  one  of _ the  Group's  three  Boeing 
-17.  f our-enaunfirl  "Flying  Fortresses," 


its  banks  and  creep  slowly  across  the 
field  to  the  hangars,  but  receded  with 
the  ebb  tide.  The  Meteorological  Office 
issued  advance  warning,  and  all  hands 
stood  by  to  carry  out  the  flood  plan 
drawn  up  from  previous  e^erience. 

The  airplanes  were  taxied  to  the  high- 
er ground  of  the  new  Bolling  Field  and 
staked  out  along  the  new  runways.  All 
equipment  that  would  possibly  get  wet 
was  stored  in  the  warehouses  and  gymnasi 
um  at  the  new  field,  and  several  of  the 
officers’  quarters  on  the  field  were 
evacuated.  Other  equipment  that  v/as  not 
moved  was  raised  hi^i  enough  to  remain 
above  the  water  level.  With  each  tide 
the  water  came  up  higher  and  reached  its 
crest  on  the  morning  of  April  28th.  Al- 
though the  hi;,h  water  mark  was  twenty 
inches  lower  than  that  of  last  year,  the 
whole ^ field  was  covered  with  an  average 
of  thirtj^  inches  of  water  and  looked 
like  a lake. 

_Two  departments,  the  Post  Radio  Sta- 
tion and  the  Weather  Office  located  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Operations  build- 
ing, continued  to  function  throughout 
the  flood,  the  personnel  on  duty  going 
to  work  by  boat.  The  new  control  tower 
seemed  out  of  its  element  and  took  on 
the  aspect  of  a lighthouse. 

While  the  flood  was  at  its  highest, 
General  Yi/’estover,  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps, 
returned  from  a cross-country  navigation 
flight  and  landed  on  the  new  field, where 
operations  v/ere  continued.  Before  pro- 
ceeding  to  his  office,  lie  made  a tour  of 
inspection  of  the  flooded  field  with  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  post  by  boat. 

The  next  day  the  water  had  gone  down 
enough  to  allov/  the  hangars  and  other 
buildings  to  be  cleaned,  although  the  ■■ 
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this  broadcast  was  accomplished  while 
flying  over  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April 
4,  1937.  The  broadcast  was  coordinated 
from  the  H.B.C.  studios  in  Hew  York  City, 
with  Ivir,  John  B.  Kennedy,  the  well  known 
IN. B.C.  commentator,  aboard.  Also  aboard 
^ the  big  bombing  plane  were  Mr.  Hartley, 
j in  charge  of  programs  of  special  events; 
j General  Gerald  C.  Brant,  Commander  of 
j the  2nd  T/Ving,  GHQ  Air  Force;  Lieut. 

I Colonel  Robert  Olds,  Commander  of  the 
j 2nd  Bombardment  Group;  Major  C.V. Haynes, 

I 49th  Bombardment  Squadron  commander,  and 
j members  of  the  regular  combat  crew  of 
i this  flying  fortress, 
i A six-minute  program  was  broadcast, 

I consisting  of  an  interview  between  Gen. 
i Brant  and  Mr»  Kennedy,  and  a realistic 
j demonstration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
j combat  crew  on  a flying  fortress  goes 
I into  action. 

I Air  Mail  letters,  telegrams  and  ca.ble- 
j grams  have  been  received  since  the 
i broadcast,  all  of  which  commented  enthu- 
siastically on  the  interest,  composition 
and  clarity  of  the  broadcast. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Air 
Corps  personnel  to  knoY/  that  standard 
U.S.  Ai'm^r  radio  equipment  was  utilized 
throughout  the  broadcast. 

oOo 

PROMOTION  OF  HOHCOMISSIOHED  OFFICERS 

Two  noncommissioned  officers  stationed 
at^Laxigley  Field,  Va.  , were  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  grade  of  Master  Sergeant, 
Air  Corps.  Technical  Sergeant  Dan  W. 
Tingle  received  this  promotion  on  April 
19th,  and  First  Sergeant  LeRoy  L. 

Johnson  on  May  1,  1937. 
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LIEUT.  COLOUEL  GEORGE  E 

Lieut.  Colonel  George  S.  Stratemeyer , 
Air  Corps,  now  on  duty  at  Hamilton  Eield, 
Calif.  , as  Ccmnia-nding  Officer  of  the  7th 
Eomhardrnent  Group,  was  horn  Uovemher  24, 
1890,  in  Ohio.  After  graduating  from 
the  United  States  Military  Academy,  June 
12,  1915,  he  was  appointed  a second 
lieutenant  and  assigned  to  the  7th  In- 
fantry, with  which  regiment  he  served  at 
Galveston,  Texas,  Septsxiiher  11  to  22, 
1915;  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  September  25  to 
October  29,  1915;  at  Douglas,  Arizona, to 
Uovember  26,  1915;at  l'Joga,les,  Arizona,  to 
December  11,  1915,  and  at  El  Paso  to 
August  29,  1916.'  Ee  was  then  detailed 
to  the  Aviation  Section,  Signal  Corps, 
and  ordered  to  the  Signal  Corps  Aviation 
School  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  for  flying 
training.  Upon  the  completion  of  this 
training,  he  received  the  rating  of 
Junior  Military  Aviator,  as  of  May  3, 
1917. 

Assigned  to  duty  as  a pilot  with  the 
1st  Aero  SquadrOxi  at  Columbus,  I-Iew 
Mexico,  Colonel  Stratemeyer  served  with 
that  organization  until  May  14,  1917, 
when  he  v/as  transferred  to  Columbus, 

Ohio.  Here  he  organized  and  commanded 
the  U.S.  School  of  Military  Aeronautics, 
Ohio  State  University. 

In  I'Tovember,  1917,  he  was  ordered  to 
Kelly  Field,  Texas,  v/here  he  served  as 
test  pilot  from  Hovember  16  to  December 
16,  1917,  and  a.s  Executive  to  the  Com- 
manding Officer  of  Kelly  Field  until 
January  7,  1918,  He  was  then  assigned 
to  organize  and  commend  the  Enlisted 
Mechanics  Training  Department,  Kelly 
Field,  later  the  Air  Service  Mechanics 
School.  He  was  in  charge  of  this  school 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time  it  was 
located  at  Kelly  Field,  and  in  February, 


Luke  Field  and  the  5th  Composite  Group 
to  January  15,  1923;  Hawaiian  Depart- 
ment Air  Service  Officer  to  September 
3,  11.923;  Assistenit  Air  Officer , Hawaiian 
Department,  to  July  12,  1924. 

For  the  next  five  years,'  Colonel 
Stratemeyer  was  on  duty  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  Uest  Point, 

IT.Yo  , as  Assistant  Instructor  in  Tac- 
tics, in  addition  to  performing  various 
other  duties. 

After  completing  the  one-year  coarse 
at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School,  then 
at  Langley  Field, 'Fa.  , gra,duating  in 
July,  1930,  he  pursued  the  two-year 
course  of  instruction  at  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  School  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  graduating  on  June  30, 

I 1932.  Immediately  thereafter,  he  was 
i assigned  to  duty  as  Instructor  at  the 
! Comi’nand  and  General  Staff  School,  and 
i he  served  in  tha,t  capacity  until  July 
1,  1936,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
his  present  command  at  Hamilton  Field. 


LIEUT.  COLONEL  JUNIUS  H.  HOUGHTON 

Lieut.  Colonel  Junius  H.  Houghton,  Air' 
Corps,  at  present  on  dut^r  as.  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Fairfield  Air  Depot, 
Patterson  Field,  Ohio,  is  a native  of 
Titusville,  Pa,,  where  he  was  born  on 
August  21,  1892. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  June  13,  1916,  he  was 
commissioned  a second  lieutenant  and  as- 
signed to  the  19th  Infantry.  During 
his  graduation  leave  he  wa.s  on  volunta- 
ry duty  as  an  instructor  at  the  Platts- 
burg  Training  Camp,  New  York,  Jul^  3 to 
Aiigu-st  8,  19].6.  He  served  wifn  his 
regiment  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas, 


IS'Bl,  when  it  wks  moved  to  Chemute  Meld,  ! Septembor  15,  1916  to  felrwy  21, 

^ ^ ..  ^ ’ iQlV  anrl  «t.  -Tpv.qq.  wn  r.h  r.np^ 


Rantoul,  111. , later  to  become  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  Air  Corps  Tech- 
nical School,  Colonel  Stratemeyer  was 
transferred  to  that  station  to  assume 
command  of  the  field  and  to  continue  in 
his  capacity  as  commandent  of  the  school. 

From  March  30,  1919,  to  May  12,  .1919* 
Colonel  Stratemeyer  was  Commanding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Victory  Loan  Flying  Circus, 

Mid  'vVest  Flight  ho.  2. 

Ordered  to  duty  in  the  Hawaiian  Depart- 
ment, where  he  served  from  October  16, 
1921,  to  July  12,  1924,  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  10th  Air  Park  at  Luke  Field 
to  December  12,  1921;  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  Hawaiian  Divisional  Air  Service 
at  Schofield  Barracks  to  April  5,  1922; 
Commanding  Officer  of  Air  Park  ho.  10, 
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1917,  and  at  Mercedes,  Texas,  with  the 
16th  Cavalry,  to  which  he  was  transfer- 
red January  13,  1917,  from  February  23 
to  Aug-ast  15,  1917.  He  was  promoted  to 
1st  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  July  1,  1916, 
and  to  Captain,  Cavalry,  Julj’"  30,  1917. 

Detailed  to  the  Aviation  Section,  Sig- 
nal Corps,  Colonel  Houghton  was  ordered 
to  undergo  flying  training  at  the  Sig- 
nal Corps  Aviation  School  at  Rockwell 
Field,  San  jjiego,  Calif.  He  completed 
the  course  of  instruction  in  December, 
1917,  and  received  the  rating  of  Junior 
Military  Aviator  as  of  the  13th  of  that 
month.  j 

On  February  2,  1918,  he  was  transfer- 
red to  Gerstner  Field,  Lake  Charles, 

La, , where  he  took  additional  flying 
training  and  performed  various  post  ad- 
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i ministrative  duties.  Proni  June  to  August,! field  Air  Depot. 


1918,  he  performed  the  a.dditional  fuic- 
tion  of  Officer  in  Charge  of  Flying. 


% 


Transferred  on  dAiigust.  20,  1918,  to 


arlstrom  Field,  Arcadia,  Fla. , Colonel 
I Houghton  served  at  tha,t  field  and  at 
Dorr  Field,  adjacent  to  C-^rlstrom  Field, 
as  Officer  in  Charge  of  Pursuit  Training 
and  Sxecutive  Officer  until  July  8,  1919, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  Selfridge  • 
Field,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  where  he  as- 
sumed command  of  the  27th  P'ursuit  Squad- 
ron. In  September,  1919,  he  assumed 
command  of  the  1st  Pursuit  Group,  then 
at  Kelly  Field,  serving  in  that  capacity 
until  October  15,  1919,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  Scott  Field,  Belleville, 
111. 

After  commanding  that ’ station  uitil 
Hovember,  1921,  he  was  ordered  to  duty 
in  the  Philippines.  He  conmia.nded  Kindley 
Field  and  the  2nd  Observation  Squadron 
from  December,  1921,  to  March  10,  1922; 
was  Adjutant  of  that  Squadron  to  April 
30,  1922;  Commanding  Officer  of  Camp 
IJichols  and  of  the  11th  Air  Park  to 
September,  1922;  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  28th  Bombardment  Squadron,  Clark 
Field,  P.I.,  to  Juie,  1923;  Conmianding 
Officer  of  Clark  Field  at  various  periods, 
and  Commanding  Officer  of  Flight  A,  3rd 
Pursuit  Squadron,  Clark  Field,  from 
June  to  October,  1923. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States 
||  following  the  completion  of  his  foreign 
service  tour.  Colonel  Houghton  was  as- 
signed to  the  Rockwell  Air  Depot, 
Coronado,  Calif. , where  he  performed  the 
duties  of  Chief  of  tne  Supply  Division, 
Station  Supply  Officer  and  Depot  •Proper- 
ty Officer  from  December  10,  1923,  to 
June  28,  1925,  From  June,  1925,  to 
July,  1926,  he  was  a student  at  the  Air 
Corps  Engineering  School  at  McCook  Field, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Upon  his  graduation,  he 
returned  to  the  Rockwell  Air  Depot, where 
he  performed  various  duties,  such  as 
Engineering  Officer,  Operation 
Chief  Engineer  Officer  and  temporary 
Commanding  Officer. 

Transferred  to  the  Middlebown  Air 
Depot,  Middletown,  Pa.,  Colonel  Houghton 
commanded  this  Air  Corps  activity  from 
August  13,  1929,  to  June  15,  1933,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  duty  in  tiie  Panama 
Canal  Department.  His  diities  in  the 
Canal  Zone  were  of  a varied  character. 

At  different  times  he  served  as  A.djutant 
Executive  Officer  and  Commanding  Officer 
of  France  Field;  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  Panama  Air  Depot,  and  Commanding  Of- 
ficer of  the  19th  ComiDosite  Wing,  the 
assignment  last  named  for  a period  of 
five  months. 

. Following  the  completion  of  his  three- 
r year'  tour  of  duty  in  Pane.ma,  Colonel 
Houghton  was  assigned  to  his  present 
duty  as  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Fair- 


Colonel  Houghton  was  promoted  to  Major, 
iAir  Corps,  June  30,  1927,  and  to  Lieut. 

I Colonel  (temporary)  March  4,  1935. 

oOo — - 


Officer , 


I 

! BRITISH  AIRIAAH  IHSPECTS  AIR  ACTIVITIES 

j Commodore  R.  Leckie,  an  officer  of 
1 the  British  Royal  Air  Force,  on  an  in- 
i spection  tour  of  aviation  activities  in 
I the  United  States,  recently  paid  a vis- 
j it  to  Chanute  Field,  Rantoul,  111. , 
i where  he  was  a guest  of  the  Commandant 
i of  the  Air  Corps  Technical  School,  Col. 

1 Jnn ius  W . Jones. 

The  British  visitor  was  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  similarity  in  the  plans 
England  and  America  were  using  in  train- 
ing their  forces.  He  stated,  hov^ever, 
that  the  S5'st:em  used  by  the  tv/o  nations 
v/as  somewiiPvt  different.'  The  fact  tha't 
all  technical  training  for  the  n.S.  Air 
Corps  was  centered  at  Chanute  Field 
also  impressed  him. 

From  Chanute  Field  Commodore  Leckie 
planned  to  go  to  the  West  Coast  to  vis- 
it aircraft  manufacturing  plants,  and 
on  his  return  trip  to  visit ^ army  posts 
at  Fort  liVoi  th  and  San  Antonio  a/iid  the 
I'laval  Air  Station  at  Pensacola,  E'la,  , 
and  to  confer  with  U. S.  Army  officials 
in  Washington  before  returning  to 
England. 

Conimodore  Leckie  highly  praised  the 
hospitality  and  courtesy  shoY/n  him  dur- 
ing his  visit  in  this  couitry.  He 
stated  that  North  America  is  no  strange 
land  to  him,  for  prior  to  the  World  War 
he  'fia.B  a resident  of  Canada  and  visited 
the  States,  This  is  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States  since  the  war  and, 
naturally,  t'ne  ma.ny  changes  v/hich  have 
taken  place  since  that  time  greatly  in- 
terested him, 

— — oOo 

ACTI''/ITIES  OF  THE  3RD  TRANSPORT  SQUADRON 


With  the  limited  facilities  available, 
the  3rd  Transport  Squaduon,  San  A.ntonio 
Air  Depot,  Duncan  Field,  Texas,  takes 
pardonable  pride  in  the  amount  of  work 
it  has  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  the 
efficiency  v/i th  which  it  has  performed 
its  missions.  During  April,  six  inter- 
depot freight  ruis  v/ere  made,  aiid  eleven 
ruis  within  'this  Supply  Ai’ea,  carrying 
a total  of  80,505  pounds  of  freight  and 
18  passengers,  with  a total  of  26,635 
miles.  Equipment  available  for  use  was 
one  C-33  the  entire  month,  with  one  C-33 
on  memo  ran  dun  receipt  from  Rand-olph 
Field  for  eleven  days,  and  one  C-27C. 

The  C-27C  was  not  available  for  use  the 
first  eight  -days  because  of  engine 
change.  Tlie  Depot’s  C-33  vas  loaned  on 
April  29th  for  use  in  the  GEO,  .A.ir  Force 
Maneuvers  on  the  West  Coast  the  first 
ten  days  in  May. 
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LIEUT.  ROBERT  S.  EISHER  ^ 

The  uiitimely  death  on  April _2_4th  of_ 
Second  Lieutenant  Robert  S.  Eisher,  Air 
Corps,  son  of  Colonel  Arthur  G.  Fisher, 
Commanding  Officer  of  Scott  Field,  111. , 
deprived  the  Air  Corps  of  a very  promis- 
ing young  officer. 

Lieut.  Fisher  was  the  victim  of  a 
rather  unusual  accident.  He  and  Lieut. 

D.  Ross  Ellis,  Air  Reserve,  were  on  a 
training  flight  from  Randolph  Field  to 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  , v/hen  the  accident 
occurred.  Witnesses  of  the  accident, 
which  happened  near  Pilot  Point,  Texas, 
stated  that  the  plane  v/as  maneuvering  at 
a low  altitude  when  Lieut.  Fisher,  pilot 
of  the  plane,  who  was  leaning  out  of  the 
cockpit,  appeared  to  lose  his  balance 
and  fall  out.  Apparently  he  pulled  the 
ripcord  of  his  parachute,  but  in  his  de- 
scent he  struck  the  tail  assembly  of  the 
plane  and  received  fatal  injuries.  The 
parachute  opened  and  slowed  his _ fall. 

Lieut.  Ellis  stated  that  he  did  not 
see  Lieut.  Fisher  at  the  instant  he 
started  falling,  but  felt  the  shock  of 
the  body  striking  the  rear  assembly.  Al- 
though the  rudder  controls  were  Jammed, 
Lieut.  Ellis,  in  a remarkable  demons tra- 


Texas,  for  duty  with  the  12th  Observa- 
tion Group.  Reverting  to  inactive  sta- 
tus at  the  end  of  two  years’  active 
duty,  Lieut.  Fisher  enlisted  as  a Pri- 
vate in  the  Air  Corps  in  order  to  be 
eligible  to  compete  in  the  examination 
for  a commission  in  the  Air  Corps,  Reg- 
|ular  Array.  He  was  promoted  to  1st 
ILieut.,  Air  Reserve,  April  22,  1935, 

I Successful  in  his  examination  for  a 
permanent  appointment  in  the  Air  Corps, 
he  wras  commissioned  a 2nd  Lieutenant  on 
July  11,  1935,  and  assigned  to  duty  at 
Randolph  Field,  Texas.  Lvleut.  Fisher 
had  accumulated  a total  of  over  1300 
flying  hours  during  his  brief  career 
with  the  Air  Corps.  9 

The  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  Air 
Corps  is  extended  to  his  v/idow^  to  his 
parents,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Arthur  G. 
Fisher;  to  his  sister.  Miss  Mary  Fisher, 
and  to  his  brother,  Lieut.  Henry  Fisher, 
stationed  at  Selfridge  Field,  Mich. 

^ — oOo 

Flying  Cadet  Paul  M,  Palmer,  age  22, _ 
a student  on  the  basic  stage  at  the  Pri- 
mary Flying  School  at  Randolph  Field, 
Texas,  died  as  the  result  of  an  airplane 
accident  on  the  morning  of  May  4th,  when 


tion  of  skillful  flying,  piloted  the  air-jhis  plane  crashed  on  Krueger  Field,  an 


plane  back  to  Hensley  Field,  Dallas, 
Texas,  using  only  the  ailerons. 

Funeral  services  for  Lieut.  Fisher 
were  held  at  the  Randolph  Field  chapel 
on  April  28th,  with  interment  at  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas. 

/'  The  deceased  officer  was  born  at  Manila' 
P.I.,  July  29,  1909.  After  attending 
George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  one  year,  and  the  University 
of  California  for  2-^  years,  he  applied 
for  and  received  an  appointment  as  a 
Flying  Cadet  in  the  Air  Corps. 

After  graduating  from  the  Primary  Fly- 


auxiliary  landing  field  about  six  miles 
east  of  Randolph  Field. 

Flying  Cadet  Palmer,  who  hailed  from 
Carlinville,  111, , attended  High  School 
in  that  city  and  Blackburn  Junior  Col- 
lege. He  entered  the  Primary  Flying 
School  on  October  12,  1936,  and  was 
transferred  from  the  primary  training 
stage  to  the  basic  training  stage  last 
February, 

— oOo— 

Lieut.  James  Monroe  Richardson,  7/orld 
War  flyer  and  recipient  nf  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  died  on  April 
26th  in  Kalmemann  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 


ing  School,  Brooks  Field,  Texas,  o.i  Sept-pa.  , after  a brief  illne 


ember  29,  1931,  and  from  the  Advanced 
Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas  (v/here 
he  specialized  in  Pursuit  Aviation)  on 
February  26,  1932,  he  w'as  coimnissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Reserve, 
rated  as  an  Airplane  Pilot,  and  assigned 
to  extended  active  duty  in  the  Hawaiian 
Department,  He  served  v/ith  the  19th 
Pursuit  Squadron  at  VJieeler  Field,  per- 
forming at  various  times  such  duties  as 
Assistant  Engineering  Officer,  Assistant 
Operations  Officer  and  Squadron  Armament 
Officer. 

Upon  the  completion,  in  December,  1933, 
of  his  tour  of  duty  in  Hav/aii,  he  was 
transferred  to  Brooks  Field,  San  Antonio, 


He  had  re- 
.ynnewood, 


sided  at  Old  Gulph  Road, 
since  the  war. 

A native  of  Memphis,  Tenn. , where  he 
was  born  on  December  25,  1892, 'Lieut. 
Richardson  attended  Vanderbilt  Universi- 
ty for  three  years.  Enlisting  in  the 
Aviation  Section,  Signal  Enlisted  Re- 
serve Corps,  June  3,  1917,  he  received 
his  ground  school  training  at  the  School 
of  Military  Aeronautics,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  and  his  flying  train- 
ing at  Chandler  Field',  Essip;^ton,  Pa.  ; 
Selfridge  Field,  Mich. ; and  Gerstner 
Field.,  Lake  Charles,  La.  He  was  commis- 
sioned a second  lieutenant  on  February 
6,  1918,  and  assigned  to  active  duty  at 
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Gerstner  Field. 

\ Ordered  to  duty  overseas,  he  arrived 
' in  France  on  March  9,  1918 , and  was  sent 
to  the  3rd  Aviation  Instruction  Center 
for  advanced  flying  training,  following 
the  completion  of  which  he  took  aerial 
gunnery  training  at  the  Aerial  Gunnery 
School  at  Cazaux,  France.  For  a period 
of  three  weeks  he  v/as  on  duty  as  a ferry 
pilot,  and  he  was  then  assigned  to  drity 
with  the  1st  Aero  Squadron. 

Lieut.  Richardson  fought  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  Argonne  and  Belleau  Wood.  He 
was  credited  with  the  destruction  of 
four  enemy  planes  in  aerial  comLat.  In 
his  last  ccmhat,  on  Octoher  6,  1918,  lie 
received  wounds  which  necessitated  hj.s 
confinement  in  a hospital  until  Deceroher 
13,  1918.  It  was  this  comhat  which  gain- 
ed for  him  the  av/ard  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  the  citation  therefor,  be- 
ing as  follows: 

"For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action 
near  Grand-Pre,  France,  October  6,  1918. 

Lieut.  Richardson  undertook  an  infant- 
ry contact  patrol  mission  under  weather 
conditions  which  necessitated  flying  at 
an  altitude  of  only  100  meters.  W'hen 
the  front  lines  machine  guns  opened  an 
effective  fire  on  his  plane,  he  ?/as 
wounded  in  the  feet,  but  he  continued 
on  the  mission  until  the  front  lines  of 
^ the  American  troops  ?/ere  located  and  his 
observer  had  written  out  a report  for 
the  division  commander . " 

Returning  to  the  1st  Aero  Squadron  De- 
cember 22,  1918,  he  served  therewith  to 
March  9,  1918.  Thereafter,  until  his 
return  to  Garden  City,  L.I.,  New  York, 
in  September,  1919,  he  was  on  detached 
service  at  the  University  of  Grenoble, 
France . 

Lieut.  Richardson,  following  his  hon- 
orable discharge  from  the  military  ser- 
vice, made  his  home  in  Philadelphia.  He 
contributed  many  articles  to  aviation 
publications.  He  was  president  of  the 
H,p.  Catty-Franz  Euler  Corporation,  a 
foils  and  cellophane  concern.  Surviv- 
ing are  his  widow  and  three  children. 

— — oOo- — - 

20TH  EOICBARDMENT  SQUADRON  HAS  ITS  INNING 

The  20th  Bombardment  Squa.dron,  GHQ  Air 
Force,  Langley  Field,  Va. , finally  re- 
ceived their  first  B-1?,  and.  lost  no 
time  in  getting  the  squadron  insignia 
painted  on  its  nose,  and  the  tail  deco- 
rated with  a fine  large  number  30.  The 
crew  of  this  airplane  consists  of  the 
following  officers  and  enlisted  men: 

1^  ^3-jor  . V.  J.  Meloy,  pilot;  Lieuts.  A.H. 

W Rogers,  co-pilot;  F.S.  Glantzberg,  navi- 
gator; Tech.  Sgt.  A.L,  V/heeler,  crew 
.chief;  Pvts.  1st  Cl.  C.D,  Lake,  radio  op- 
erator, P.C,  Salccni,  T.  McNutt  and  Pvt. 
J.E.  Colbert,  gunners. 


COOLING  FACTOR  IN  AIR  COOLED-ENGINES 
By  the  Materiel  Division  Correspondent 

With  increase  in  horsepower  output  of 
our  nev/er  air-cooled  engines,  the  cool- 
ing of  the  engine  now  approaches  the 
paramount  position  in  the  minds  of  our 
engineers.  In  order  to  obtain  uniform 
and  fair  conqoarisons  of  various  engine- 
airplane  combinations,  some  cooling  fac- 
tor for  a t;;^ical  engine  had  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

Airplanes  are  accepted  and  tested 
throughout  the  entire  year,  and  the  tem- 
perature at  Dayton  varies  from  some 
twenty  below  to  a "mint  julep  day"  of 
one  hundred  in  the  sua.de.  The  question 
arises  - if  an  engine -airplane  combina- 
tion cools  in  Dayton  in  January,  will 
it  cool  in  Texas  in  July?  If  cylinder 
temperatures  rise  to  200^^  from  a basic 
cool  air  temperature  of^JO^,  will  they 
necessarily  rise  to  230^  from  a basic 
warm  temperature  of  60°,  etc.  Engineers, 
manufacturers,  and.  the  industry  have 
various  factors.,  no  tv/o  of  which  agree. 
The  Power  Plant  Branch  consequently  has 
been  at  a loss  to  referee  definitely 
the  complications  that  arise  in  research 
and  coi^etitive  bi^/ing. 

Although  realizing  that  no  two  engine- 
airplane  combinations  will  be  exactly 
alike,  comprehensive  tests  of  a tj^ical 
set-up  would  indicate  the  general  trend 
and  give  a basic  curve  from  v/hich  to 
start . 

An  A-17  airplane  was  picked  as  a tj’pic- 
al  air-cooled  engine-airplane  combina- 
tion, and  recently  tests  were  conducted 
from  the  extremes  of  the  localities  of 
Minneapolis  and  St,  Paul,  Minn, , to 
Miami,  Florida,  at  various  altitudes, 
various  temperatures  and  mixture 
settings.  The  data  gathered  are  in  the 
process  of  analysis,  and.  it  is  hoped 
that  a definite,  or  at  least  a practical 
factor,  may  be  reached  in  engine  calcu- 
lations. 

oOo 

ANOTHER  B-17  for  49TiI  BOMB.  SQUADRON 

The  fol]. owing  crew  was  recently  order- 
ed to  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  take  delivery 
of  the  second.  B-17  Bombardment  airplane 
for  t?ae  49th  Bombardment  Squadron,  GHQ 
Air  Force,  Langley  Field,  Va. : Major 
C.V.  Haynes,  supervisor;  Captain  C.W. 
Cousland,  pilot;  1st  Lieut.  J.S.  Mills, 
co-pilot;  Technical  Sergeant  VUW.  Fry, 
crow  chief;  Staff  Sergeant  J.A.  Piper, 
assistant  crew  chief  and  Sergeant  G.R. 
Charlton,  radio  operator.  Says  the  News 
Letter  Correspondent:  "The  Boeing  plant 
has  speeded  up  production,  and  we  under- 
stand we  Y/ill  have  all  thirteen  of  the 
B-17*s  before  many  months  roll  by. 

. — —oOo— 
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THE  Al'-MJAL  SPRIN&  HORSE  SHOW  AT  lUCLirnLL  EIELD 
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'■^A.HE  annual  Spring  Horse  Show, and 
,/  one  of  the  most  colorful  in  re- 


and  Mrs.  S.A.  Blair,  riding.,  "Dolly , " cap|jjj 


y cent  years,  was  held  in  the 
"Riding  Ring"  iranediately  in 
front  of  "beautiful  Austin  Hall 
at  Maxwell  Field,  Ala. , on  Sat- 
n."'  urday  morning,  April  24th,  with 

a large  crowd,  including  visitors  from 
Montgomery  and  surrounding  cities, 
Barksdale  Field,  La.  , and  Pensacola,  Fla., 
on  "nand. 

Under  the  spell  of  the  beautiful  music 
rendered  by  the  Haval  Air  Station  Band, 
the  show  got  "uider  way"  pron^^tly  at 
8:00  o’clock  with  the  Children’s  Hack 
Class,  consisting  of  23  entrants,  riding 
into  the  ring.  This  class  was  open  to 
all  children  of  the  Senior  Riding  Class 
at  the  Field  and  was  won  by  Miss  Louise 
Owens,  riding  "Hisso,"  who  received  a 
trophy  and  ribbon.  Second  place  Vvas  cap- 
tured by  Sunny  Martens tein,  riding 
"Dixie,"  v/ho  received  a ri'bbon,  and 
third  place  was  v;on  by  Elwood  Garrett, 
riding  "Molly. " 

Grooming  competition  followed,  and 
awards  were  made  to  Privates  Cheek, Kline, 
and  Lewis,  of  the  Headquarters  Squadron, 
who  won  first,  second  and  third  places, 
respectively. 

Tne  Children’s  Hack  Class,  open  to  all 
children  of  the  Junior  Riding  class.fol- 
lov;ed,  and  of  the  13  entrants,  Dancy 
Hackett,  riding  "Texas,"  captured  first 
honors  and  the  beautiful  trophy.  Second  j 
place  went  to  Arrie  Tom.berlin,  riding  I 
"Fnite  Bottom,"  and  third  to  Jack  Laird,  | 
riding  "Dixie."  All  were  awarded  rib-  j 
bons,  j 

The  next  event  v/as  the  Children’ s Jump-l 
ing  Class,  with  eleven  entrants.  Bobby  1 
Bartron,  on  "Billy,"  captured  first  hon-  | 
ors  and  the  trophy,  followed  closely  by  j 
James  Garrett  on  "Hisso"  and  Jane  DeFord,! 
riding  "Dusty."  All  were  presented  with 
ribbons , 

The  Officers’  Chargers  followed.  Horses 
were  shown  at  walk,  trot  and  canter,  and 
first  place  with  the  trophy  went  to  Cap- 
tain Ralph  F.  Stearly,  riding  "Stony 
Ford."  Second  honors  were  won  by  Lieut. 
Clayton  E.  Hughes,  riding  "Richard  K," 
and  third  place  was  v;on  by  Lieut.  Joseph 
G.  Hopkins,  riding  "Dixie."  All  receiv- 
ed ribbons. 

Private  Moiunt  Class  was  the  next  event, 
which  ?/as  also  capt\ired  by  Captain  Ralph 
F.  Stearlj'-  on  his  "Stony  Ford,"  v/ith 'sec- 
ond honors  being  won  by  Lieut.  Bennett  \'L 
Wright,  USD,  and  third  honors  go in^^^  to 
Lieut.  Carl  R.  Storrie  on  "Berk  Boy." 

The  next  event  of  the  Show,  "Pairs  of 
Road  Hacks,"  drew  the  special  interest 
of  the _ spectators  as  the  many  couples 
came  riding  into  the  ring.  Major  Mori 11 
Ross,  Field  Artillery,  riding  "Pivot," 
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tured  first  honors  and  the  trophy.  Seco 
ribbon  y/ent  to  Captain  Joe  Smith,  riding 
"Stony  Ford,"  and  Mrs.  Ralph  F.  Stearley,i| 
riding  "Fairy  Story,"  and  third  ribbon 
was  awarded  Lieut.  Storrie  on  "Hig,"  and 
Mrs/  Villiem  n.  Powell,  riding  "Dusty." 

Open  Jumping,  one  of  the  most  exciting 
events  of  the  Sliov/,  was  next  on  the  pro- 
gram, with  a very  large  list  of  entrants 
Mrs.  Garrett  captured  first  place  in 
this  event  and  the  trophy,  with  Captain 
R.G-.  Harper  second  and  Captain  C.W. Davies 
third  ribbon. 

The  Ladies’  Hack  Class,  riding  in  com- 
petition for  the  Maxwell  Field  V/oraan's 
Cliib  Trophy,  follcv/ed.  This  event  was 
open  to  all  members  of  the  Ladies'  Equi-  , 
tation  Classes,  and  horses  were  shown 
at  tlie  walk,  trot,  canter  and  other  move- 
ments as  directed.  Mrs.  S.A.  Bla.ir,  i 
riding  "Kentucky, "captured  the  important r 
tropl-;^  and  first  ribbon  in  the  event. 
Second  honors  were  T/on  by  Mrs.  Ralph  F.  ; 
Stearley,  on  "Stony  Ford,"  and  third 
place  went  to  Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  McGregor, 
riding  "King’.  " 

Follovdng  this  event,  awards  7/ere  pre- 
sented to  the  members  of  the  Ladies’ 
Riding  Class  who  were  picked  as  showing 
the  most  improvement  during  the  class 
year,  and  Mrs,  Ralph  F.  Stearley  was  C 
av/arded  first  honors  in  this  class,  * 
Second  ribbon  w^ent  -to  Mrs.  H.S.  Hansell, 
Jr.  , w'ith  third  place  being  awarded  Mrs. 
F.F.  Everest,  Jr. 

K’unt  Teams  of  Three  then  took  to  the 
course  and  went  through  their  plentiful 
supply, of  jumps  at  a hunting  pace  in 
tandem.  The  team  composed  of  Mrs.  R.L. 
Creed,  Lieut.  B.W.  Wright  and  Mrs. 

Garrett  captured  first  honors  in  the 
event.  Second  ribbon  v/ent  to  the  team 
comprising  Captains  E.W.  Barnes,  R.Yh 
Harper  and  W.E.  V/hitson,  and  third  rib- 
bon to  the  team  of  Captains  B.J.Peaslee, 
C.W.  Davies  and  Lieut.  J.G.  Hopkins. 

Prepara.tions  were  then  made,  for  the 
Polo  Bending  Race  which  immediately  fol- 
lov/ed.  This  event  was  open  to'  all,  and 
horses  were  run  through  a series  of 
stakes,  alternatel3i^  passing  them  on  the 
right  and  left.  Knocking  dov/n  a stake 


or  failin^’  to  pass  the  stakes  correctly 


resulted  in  disqualification.  Riders 
carried  polo  mallets,  and- first  ribbon 
and  the  trophy  was  awarded  to  Lieut. 

B.l'Y.  Wright,  U.S.  Davy,  riding  "Peggy." 
Second  ribbon  went  to  Captain  Stearley 
on  "Stonj/-  Ford,"  and  third  honors  to 
Mrs.  F.'W.  Evans,  riding  "Yfhite  Bottom." 

The  last  event  of  the  Show,  "Musical 
Chairs,"  open  to  all  on  the  Post,  was  ^ i, 
then  called  by  the  annoimcer.  Over  20 
entries  responded,  and  that  exciting 
event  got  under  Elimination  follow-  ' 

ed  gradually  until  Jack  Lunday,  Bobby 
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George  and  Margaret  Hackett  were ^ left  in 
the  ring.  Jack  Lund^y  was  the  first  to 
fail  in  getting  his  chair  and  was  elim- 
inated, winning  third  rikdon,  followed 
by  Bobby  George,  Yvho  failed  on  the  sec- 
ond attempt,  leaving  Margaret  Hackett 
her  chair  and  the  trophy. 

During  the  Show,  the  Ladies'  Riding 
Class  presented  a ten-minute  silent  drill 
which  was  acclahmed  the  most  interesting 
event  on  the  program.  Under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Major  Richard  L.  Creed,  Cavalry 
■ Instructor  at  the  School,  and  Mrs.  Creed, 
also  an  ardent  horsewoman,  the  ladies’ 
Riding  Class  performed  with  well  ordered 
effectiveness,  executing  the  delicate 
movements  abreast  and  in  perfect  silence. 

Rollov/ing  the  Show,  in  appreciation  of 
the  many  hours  of  patient  instruction 
and  much  effective  help  furnished  the 
classes,  Major  and  IVIrs.  Creed  were  pre- 
sented with  a gift  of  appreciation  from 
the  Ladies'  Class.  The  Children’s  Rid- 
ing Classes  also  presented  Captain  Henry 
L.  Kinnison,  Mrs.  Frederick  W,  Evans  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Powell,  instructors, with 
gifts  of  appreciation  for  their  untiring 
work  with  the  classes  throi:ighout  the 
year. 

Music  was  furnished  throughout  the 
colorful  show  by  the  Raval  Air  Station  . 

’ Band,  and  a most  enjoyable  day  v/as  ac- 
claimed by  the  large  crowd  witnessing 
the  show. 

-■ — oOO'^ 

THE  CREEDS  Wll  MAHl'  HOHORS  ID  HORSE  SHOW 

Horse  Show  teams  from  Port  McPherson, 
Ga. ; the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Auburn;  from  Maxwell  Field,  Ala. , and 
the  many  participants  from  the  Infantry 
School  ma.de  keen"  competition  in  the  15th 
Annual  Horse  Show,  held  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga, , during  the  period  April  29th  to 
May  1st. 

Representatives  from  Maxwell  Field  who 
participated  in  and  placed  in  the  follow- 
ing classes  were: 

"Individual  Polo  Pony  Cla.ss"  - won  by 
Major  Richard  L,  Creed,  riding  "John 
Chip"  and  third  place  in  the  same  event 
was  won  by  Major  Creed,  riding  "John 
Mil liken. " 

"Polo  Pony  Stake  Race"  - won  by  Major 
Richard  L.  Creed,  riding  "John  Chip." 

"Dressage  Class"  - won  by  Major  Richard 
L.  Creed,  riding  "Berk  Boy, " 

"Teams  of  Three  Polo  Ponies"  - vron  by 
Major  Creed,  Lieuts.  Clayton  E.  Hughes 
and  Bennett  W.  Wright. 

X ''Championship  Polo  Pony  Class"  - v/on  by 
Major _ Creed,  riding  "John  Chip." 

''Pairs  of  Road  Hacks"  - second  place, 
won  by  Ma.jor  and  Mrs.  R.L.  Creed,  riding 
"John  Chip"  and  "Berk  Boy." 

"Ladies  Hack  Class"  - won  by  Mrs,  R.L, 
Greed,  riding  "Berk  Boy. " 


All  four  entrants  from  Maxwell  Field 
retui’ned  with  beautiful  trophies  won  at 
the  Show/,  and  with  the  " Champ ioxi ship 
Polo  Pony  Class"  in  the  bag  which,  inci- 
dentally, is  one  of  the  much  coveted 
championships  at  the  Show.  The  Tactical 
School  competitors  feel  justly  proud  of 
their  Equitation  Instructor,  Major 
Richard  L.  Creed,  who  has  done  so  much 
for  all  of  the  enthusiastic  horsemen  at 
the  Field  and  who  really  brought  home 
the  "bacon"  in  the  Benning  Show/  this 
year. 

oOO' — • 

MANEUVERS  AT  VALPARAISO,  FLA. 

The  1936-1937  Class  at  the  Air  Corps 
Tactical  School,  liaxw/ell  Field,  Ala., 
completed  one  week' s maneuvers  at  the 
Valparaiso  Bombing  and  Gunnery  Base  at 
Valparaiso,  Fla.,  on  May  2nd. 

The  movement  v/as  made  from  Maxv/ell 
Field  to  tiie  Valparaiso  Base  bj?-  air- 
planes on  the  afternoon  of  April  25th. 
P-12  type  airplanes  v/ere  used  for  fixed 
gunnery  firing  during  the  maneuvers. 

A-17  airplanes  were  used  for  flexible 
gun  firing.  Tne  0-19  and  0-45  airplanes 
were  used  for  tov/ing  targets.  The  B-6's 
were  used  for  navigation  missions. 

The  daily  gunnery  schedule  required 
each  student  of  the  section  firing  to 
fire  three  ground  target  missions  and 
tw/o  tow  target  missions.  The  average 
number  of  daily  missions  was  230. 

During  these  maneuvers,  the  officers 
were  quartei-ed  in  tents  at  the  Valpa- 
raiso Bombing  and  Gunnery  Base,  and  in 
the  temporary  cabins  erected  at  ^Tnite 
Point.  The  enlisted  men  were  quartered 
in  the  Barr8.cks  at  the  Valparaiso  Bomb- 
ing and  Gunnery  Base,  with  the  excess 
from  this  station  quartered  in  tents. 

All  flying  operations  were  conducted 
in  accordance  w/ith  flying  regulations 
of  Maxw/ell  Field,  w/here  they  applied 
on  the  Valparaiso  airdrom.e,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the 
school  operations  order  published  for 
the  maneuver.  Tw/o-v/ay  radio  contact 
between  the  tow  target  airplane  and  the 
groiund  station  was  established  every 
ten  minutes. 

All  dispatching  of  airpla,nes  from  the  . 
gunnery  base  v/as  done  by  an  officer, 
using  the  public  address  system.  In 
this  manner  there  was  no  lost  motion  in 
eccompl.ishing  missions  or  any  conges- 
tion of  traffic.  Tne  flying  line  and 
airplanes  w/ers  maintained  by  45  enlist- 
ed men  from  the  Engineering  Department 
at  Maxwell  Eield. 

- — oOo  — 

Lieut.  Colonel  William  C.  Ocker  (Major), 
Air  Corps,  of  Brooks  Field,  Texas,  is 
under  orders  to  proceed  to  Barksdale 
Field,  La.,  for  duty,  reporting  net 
later  than  June  15,  1937. 
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•mSHIlTGTON  OITFICE  KOTES 
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Brigadier  General  Henry  C.  Prai>.t  returned  to 
Maxwell  Field,  Ala..  , with  hislAldfi  (let  Bieut. 
Tkdght  B.  Schannep)  on  May  12jt'h.,.  :;i‘ollow^^ 
ternporary  duty  in  the  Chief'  S;  Office. 


duty. 


Captain  Ihrers  Abhey  left  Iviay  10th  for  Wright 
Field,  and  Kansas  City,  i;b. 


IL 


Mairch  'Tield.  |aanau'^- 


Officers  leaving  for  th? 
ers  'vvere  tlajor  General  Oscar 
Luther  S.  Snith  on  May  ?th,  Cfclche.l..jii.^'.;CC 
Fd  chard  s on  hiay  8th,  and  Lieht.  'i(^?;al'd! 

E.  Brower  on  May  10th.  ■ i i'' 


Ikijors  Alfred  W.  Marriner,  Arthur  E.  Easter^ 
"brook  and  -Janies  A.  Mollison  returned  from  con- 
ferences at  the  TcJctical  School  j the  Air  Coirps 
Training  Center!  Ft,  Leavemrorth,  Kansas;  and 
Wright  Field,  relative  to  perscmel  and  train- 
ing. 

o0o~ — 


r- 


ivlajor  Edv/ard  V.  Har'beck,  Jf.  , feinfl?Capt.Dc^l4^_ 
F.  Stace  departed  May  10th  oh  leavfe'  of  a^osenc^. 


Officers  who  arrived  in  thp  Chief's  Office 
early  in  May  for  teixporary  duty  Were  Lieut. 
Colonel  ^^vin  3.  Lyon,  from  Fandolph  Field; 
Major  Milo  McCune,  from  Barksdale  Field;  J/Iajor 
Hugh  A.  Bivins,  Captain  Clarence  S,  Irvine  and 
1st  Lieut.  Laniel  C.  Eou"bleday,  from  Wright 
Field;  Major  James  T.  Hutchison  and  Captain 
Eandolph  P.  Ti'idllioims , Langley  Field;  Captain 
Harrison  G.  Crocker,  MaoUTell  Field,  and  Captain 
Bay  H.  Clark,  Chanute  Field. 


Major  Vfilliam  B.  Souza  returned  April  28th 
from  leave  of  ahsence,  and  on  May  5th  departed 
on  an  inspection  trip. 


Officers  from  other  stations  who  were  in  the 
Chief's  Office  recently  for  conference  were 
Major  C.F.  Wheeler,  1st  Lieuts.  Pearl  H.  Rohey 
and  James  L.  Jackson,  April  28th,  from  Wright 
Field;  Captain  James  3.  Eaddon,  from  the  Air 
Corps  Tactical  Scliool,  Ikourell  Field,  Ala.,  on 
tia.y  4th;  and  i'b.jor  Otto  G.  Trudc,  from  Langley 
Field,  Va.  , on  May  12th. 


Colonel  Alfred  E.  Hohley  and  Major  Leland  W. 
Miller  left  for  Vfright  Field  on  May  11th. 


Colonel  Hush  B.  Lincoln  returned  April  29th 
from  leave  of  a'bsence. 


"First  Lieut.  E.F.  Gregory  ret-umed  to  his 
station,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  , May  6th,  after  "be- 
ing on  temporary  duty  in  the  Chief's  Office. 


Lieut.  Colonel  Ecvard  C.  Davidson  left 
Wright  Field,  May  2nd,  for  conference. 


for 


Visitors  to  the  Chief's  Office  were  Major 
Berm,rd  S.  Thoii^son,  Bensley  Field,  Texas, 
April  28th,  during  the  course  of  a navigation 
flight;  1st  Lieut.  John  J.  O'Eara,  Jr. , Brocks 
Field  Texas,  enroute  to  Panama;  and  Major 
Arthur  Thomas,  Instructor,  Missouri  National 
Guard  Air  Corps,  Ivlay  10th,  enroute  to  York. 


Lieut.  Colonel  William  E.  Lynd  returned  May 
3rd  from  the  Medical  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa. , 
vdcore  he  delivered  a lecture. 


Major  Karl  S.  Axtator  returned  Ivlay  6th  from 
an  inspection  trip  to  Eandolph,  Brooks  and 
Kelly  Fields. 


Major  Morton  H.  McKinnon  returned  May  9th 
from  Wright  Field,  where  he  was  on  teinporamy 


W.AE  DEFABTIvIEKT  OEDERS 
Changes  of  Station 


To  Ivlarch  Field,  Calif;  i/Jajor  Paul  H. Prentiss 
(Captain)” from  Fand olph  Field;  1st  Lieut.  Budd 
J.  Peaslee,  upon  completion  of  present  course 


of  instri-iction  at  Air  Corps  Tactical  School, 
Maxwell  Field,  Ala. 

To  Mitchel  Field,  E.Y.!  Ifejer  Phillips 
Melville,  upoxa  ccmplGiicn  of  tour  of  duty  in 
Ha.waiian  DepaHraent. 


To  Self  ridge  Field,  IvEch,  ; Lieut.  Colonel 


Clinton  W,  Eo'.';ard,  urson  completion  of  present 
course  of  instruction  at  Army  War  College; 
I4ijor  Joseph  H.  Davidson,  upon  completion  of 
present  course  of  instruction  at  Command  .and 
General  Staff  School,  Fort  Leavem/orth,  Kans. 
To  Ba.rksdale  Field,  La.  : Ife-jor  Au'by 


IJaDtain  WiiTo  E.  Clark,  from 


1st  Lieut. 
Okla. , for 


H.F. 

duty  with 


1st  Lieut.  Samuel  0. 


Eandolph  Field,  Texas. 

To  Langle.y  Field,  "Fa.  ! 

Gregory,  from  Fort  Bill , 

3rd  0"bservation  Spiiadron. 

To  Wri,ght  Field,  OMot 
EedetziCe,  upon  cor.QDletTcn  of  present  course  of' 
instruction  at  Air  Corps  Engineering  School. 

To  Fort  Ei ley,  Kansas:  Captain  Ja,ck  Greer,  ^ 
from  La.ngley  Field,  Va. 

To  Duncan  Field,  Texas!  1st  Lieut.  Thomas  B. 
McDoroald,  upon  completion  of  present  course  of 
instruction  at  Air  Corps  Engineering  School,  / 
for  duty  at  San  Antonio  Air  Depot. 

T<^  the  Philippines t Captain  Frederick  A. 
Banner,  Jr.  , from  duty  as  Instructor,  A.C. 
Primary  Plying  Schi^ol,  Eandolph  Field,  Texas. 

To  Hawaiia.n  Department!  1st  Lieut.  Sory  Smith 
ajod  2nd  Lieut.  Edwar3”§^i  Allee,  upen  comp-Lct.'.on 
of  present  course  of  instructicn  at  Air  Coi’ps 
Technical  School,  Chanute  Field,  111. 

To  V/ashington,  D. C 


Lieut. 


E . Farthing"  (tia jo i ) upon  completion  of  present 


blonel  William 


course  of  instruction  at  Army  War  College 

To  Pasadena.,  Calif,  i 1st  Lieut.  John  3.  Acker 
mSn  frnm  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.  , and  1st  Lieum* 
Thomas  S.  Moorman,  Jr.  , from, Mitchel  Field, 

N.Y.  , to  take  "course  of  instruction  in  rjatho- 


ipatics  and  meteorology  at  the  California  Insti- 
tute  of  Technology. 

To  Nashville,  Tenn. Ma.jor  James  L.  Grisham 
( Captain)  ~ from  ifeirch  Field , Calif.  , for  duty 
as  Instructor,  Air  Corps,  Tennessee  National 
Guard. 

Eetirement:  Lieut.  Colonel  Edward  L.  Hoffi^ 
Ivlay  31,  1937,  for  disabflfe 


Maxvell  .bield,  Ala. 
ity  incident  to  the  servic 

Besignation!  1st  Lieut.  Douglass  Thompson 
Mitchell,  Air  Corps. 
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52nd  Bombardment  Squadron  at  Merced, 


THE  GENERAL  HEA.DqUARTERS  AIR  FORCE  EXERCISES 

HE  GHq  Air  Force,  with  the  63rd 
Coast  Artillery  (Anti-aircraft) 
attached,  concentrated  in  the 
Hamilton  Field  - March  Field  areas  and 
conducted  operations  therein  during  the 
month  of  May,  1937.  The  Primary  purpose 
of  the  exercise  was  to  test  the  full- 
strength  organization  of  the  various 
units  of  the  General  Headquarters  Air 
Force  as  set  up  in  tentative  test  tables 
of  organization. 

In  planning  for  this  exercise,  it  was 
apparent  to  Major  General  Frank  M. 

Andrews,  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
General  Headquarters  Air  Force,  that  be- 
fore any  real  test  of  organization  could 
be  made  it  would  first  be  necessary  to 
assemble  full  strength  units  of  all  types 
of  aviation  assigned  to  the  GHQ  Air  Force 
and  then  to  operate  them  under  conditions 
as  nearly  approaching  those  which  might 
be  e3(pected  in  war, 

' It  was  also  apparent  from  the  beginning 
that,  although  this  was  to  be  primarily 
a test  of  the  soundness  of  organization, 
other  characteristics,  inlierent  in  an  air 
force  which  is  capable  of  being  at  all 
times  read^''  for  iran’,ediate  action,  would 
also  undergo  test.  Among  these  charac- 
teristivs  are:  high  mobility;  efficient 
supply;  and  proper  training. 

The  following  units,  composed  and  lo- 
cated as  follows,  engaged  in  the  exer- 
cise; 

GHQ.  Air  Force,  at 


CalTfT 

30  officers,  163  enlisted  men,  13 
B-lOB  airplanes  (Martin  bi~motored 
, ■ .Bombers) . 

Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Squadron, 


3rd  Attack  Group  at  Bakersfield.  Calif. 

12  officersTTB^nXisted  men,  5 A-17 

airplanes  (Northrop  single  engine 
attack) . 

90th  Attack  Squadron, Bakersfield. Calif , 


I Advance  Echelon,  Ho. 

I Margli  Field,  Calif  T 

' fibers,  22  enlisted  men,  8 air- 

i planes  of  various  types, 
i Hoadquartors.  2nd  Wing . at  Hamilton 

Pie  TaT^Calif . ~ 

B officers,  25  enlisted  men,  8 air- 
planes of  various  types. 

Headquarters,  1st  Wing,  at  March  Field, 

Calif. 

li  officers,  70  enlisted  men,  2 air- 
planes of  various  types. 

Headquarters  and  Headquar t er s S quadr on , 

7th  Bombardment  Group,  at "Fresno , Cifif . 

13  officers,  81  enlisted  man,  3 B-lOB 
airplanes  (Martin  bi-motored  Bombers). 
9th  Bombardment  Squadron  at  Fresno. Calif . 
30  ofTicers,  163  enli'sted  men,  13  B-lOB 


SOofficers,  177  enlisted  men,  28  A-17 

airplanes  (Northrop  single  engine 
attack) . 

34th  Attack  Squadron  at  Visalia.  Calif. 

30  officers,  Vf?  enlisted  m'enV' 28  A-17 

airplanes  (Northrop  single  engine 
attack) . 

13th  Attack  Squadron  at  Delano,  Calif. 

3D  officers,  j[77  enlisted  men,  28  A-17 

airplanes  (Northrop  single  engine 
attack) . 

Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Squadron. 

1st  Pursuit  Group  at  Muroc  Dry  Lake.CaUf. 


12  officers,  78  enTisted  men,  5'PB-2 

airplanes  (Consolidated  bi-place 
Pursuit) . 

27th  Pursuit  Squadron  at  Muroc  Dry  Lake. 

SD^ofTicers , 143  enlisted  men,  28"  PB-2' 

airplanes  (Consolidated  bi-place 
Pursuit) . 

94th  Pursuit  Squadron  at  Muroc  Dry  Lake. 

™”SD~"6TIf  cers , 123  enlisted  men,  28  P-26 


airplanes  (Boeing  single  seater  Pursuit) 
55th  Pursuit  Squai^on  at  Muroc  Dry  Lake. 

30  officers^  133  enlisted  men,  28  P-26 

airplanes  (Boeing  single  seater  Pursuit) 
88th  Reconnaissance  Squadron  at  Hamilton 

!?reIdr'Califf  s-nnd— 


officers,  88  enlisted  men,  6 air- 
planes of  various  types. 

Hamilton  Field  Air  Base. 

19  officers,  460  enlisted  men,  miscella- 
neous airplanes. 

March  Field  Air  Base. 

24  officers,  469  enlisted  men,  miscella- 


& airplanes  (Martin  bi-motored  Bombers). 
Wist  Bombardment  Squadron  at  Stockton. 

Calif . 

30  officers,  163  enlisted  men,  13  B-lOB 
airplanes  (Martin  bi-motored  Bombers). 


neous  airplanes. 

65rd  Coast  Artillery  (AA)  at  Muroc  Dry 

Lake,  Calif. 

22  officers,  600  enlisted  men,  «30  and 
.50  caliber  machine  guns,  3-inch  AA 
guns,  sound  locators  and  searchlights. 
In  rough  figures,  the  men  and  airplanes 
engaged  in  this  maneuver  totalled  425  of- 
ficers and  flying  cadets,  3400  enlisted 
men  and  260  airplanes. 

The  Concentration;  Since  none  of  the 
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GHQ  Air  force  -units  stationed  thro-ughout  j 
the  country  were  operating  on  a full  i 
strength  "basis  - some  squadrons  consist-  ’ 
ing  of  one  flight,  some  of  two  flights  - 
it  was  necessary  to  deplete  all  of  the 
units  not  engaged  to  practically  inopera- 
tive status  in  order  to  "bring  the  Bom"bard- 
ment,  Pursuit  and  Attack  Groups  engaged 
in  this  exercise  to  full  strength.  Men 
and  airplanes  from  Langley,  Mitchel, 

Self ridge,  Barksdale  and  the  West  Coast 
Air  Bases  were  concentrated  to  accompli^ 
this  organization.  The  88th  Reconnais- 
sance Squadron  was  not  "brought  up  to  fuU 
strength  for  several  reasons,  an  import- 
ant one  being  that  the  GHQ,  Air  Force  re- 
connaissance squadrons  are  not  yet  equip- 
ped tith  a standard  type  airplane  and  no 
true  test  of  organization  could  be  attain- 
ed if  a single  squadron  was  required  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  many  different 
types  with  which  these  squadrons  are  at 
present  equipped. 

The  period  May  1 to  May  9 was  devoted 
to  the  concentration. 

The  combat  airplanes,  manned  by  their 
crews,  converged  on  their  operating  air- 
dromes with  great  rapidity,  most  of  them 
arriving  at  their  destination  within  48 
hours  after  departing  from  home  stations. 
These  units  made  daily  flights  during 
the  remainder  of  the  concentration,  period 
in  order  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  terrain  over  which  they  would  be  op- 
erating during  the  ens'aing  few  weeks. 

The  gro-und  echelon  of  technical  person- 
nel and  supplies  was  moved  into  the  oper- 
ating area  by  air,  rail  and  motor  trans- 
portation and  assembled  much  slower  than 
the  combat ^ airplane-s  and  crews. 

A provisional  Air  Transport  Sque.dron, 
composed  of  11  Douglas  and  two  Lockheed 
Transport  airplanes,  comprised  the  air 
transport  component  for  the  ground  echel- 
on. As  there  were  an  insufficient  n-um- 
ber  of  air  transports  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps  to  bring  the  ground  echelon  into 
the  maneuver  area  in  a single  trip,  it 
was  necessary  to  operate  an  airplane 
shuttle  service  back  and  forth  across 
th3  country  until  the  T.ast  man  and  the 
last  item  of  supplies  were  landed  at  the 
maneuver  airdromes.  This  shuttle  ser- 
vice occupied  the  period.  May  1st  to 
10th.  The  crews  of  some  of  these  Trans- 
port planes  flew  as  many  as  100  hours  in 
ten  days.  The  Air  Transport  Squadron 
was  inactiye  from  the  completion  of  the 
concentration  to  the  start  of  the  evacua- 
tion on  May  22nd.  In  the  interim,  some 
of  the  Transport  planes  were  released  to 
their  home  stations  v/hile  others  v/ere 
tiirned  over  to  the  March  and  Hamilton 
Field  Air  Bases  to  provide  air  transpprt 
service  between  the  Air  Bases  and  the 
outlying  airdrojnes  during  the  tactical 
period. 

Recalling  memories  of  World  War  days, 
a troop  train  carrying  men  and  supplies 


de-par  ted  from  Barksdale  Field"  oh  Mhy  1st, 
made  a stop  at  March  Field  to  take  on 
additional  passengers,  and  discharged 
its  load  at  Muroc,  Bakersfield,  Delano 
and  Fresno. ’ ' 

All  men  and  supplies  not  transpor-ted 
by  air  or  rail  were  moved  to  their -.man- 
euver stations  by  motor  convoy.  This 
mode  of  transportation  was  used  for  -the 
comparatively  short  hauls  between  the 
West  Coast  bases  and  the  dispersed  air- 
dromes. ... 

The  Operating  Period.'.  .. 

Tactical  Operations  began  on;. May  lOth 
and  ended  on  May  21st.  Each  -unit  engag- 
ed in  the  exercise  was  assigned  to  eitl'.er 
the  defending  force  or  the  attacking 
force.  . ' 

The  opposing  units  consisted  .'of; 

1st  Wing  (Defending  Force) 

Tst~"Wing  Headquarters  located  at  March 
Field.,  , ' 

1st  Pursuit  Group  located  at  M-uroc 
Lake  (all  Sauadrons) . 

63rd  Coast  Artillery  (Anti-aircraft), 
located  at  liuroc  Lake. 

The  March  Field  Air  Base. 


2nd  Wing  (Attacking  Force) 

2h3.  Wing  "Headquarters  located  at 
Hamilton  Field,  . 

7th  Bombardment  Group  with  squaduons 


located  at  Fresno,  Merced  and  Stockton.  ^ 

■ -'-ft' 


3rd  Attack  Group  with  Sq-uadrons  locat-^< 
ed  at  Bakersfield,  Delano  and  "Visalia. 

88th  Reconnaissance  Squadron  located 
at  Hamilton  Field. 

The  Hamilton  Field  Air  Base. 


The  Advance  Echelon  of  Headquarters, 

GHQ,  Air  Force,  was  not  an  operating 
agency  d-oring  the  tactical  period.  It 
did,  however,  prescribe  the  situations 
in  order  to  control  the  operations  and 
direct  them  along  lines  which  v/ould;  as- 
s-ure  that  maximum  benefit  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  short  time  available.  The 
issuance  of  all  detailed  orders  and  in- 
struction's,' the  tactical  employment  of 
all  weapons,  and  all  other  necessary  de- 
tails were. left  to  Wing  and  subordinate 
commanders.  Copies  of  all  such  orders 
and  instructions  were  f-urnished  to  Head- 
quarters, GHQ  Air  Force,  with  minira-um 
delay.  , ■ • | 

Mui’oc  Dry  Lake  and  vicinity  was  ass-umed 
to  be  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  -with  its  j 
airplane  factories,  docks,  harbors  ahd  ; 
other  facilities.  This  site  was  selected! 
as  the  defended  area  because  it  offered  ' 
the  opport-onity  to  conduct  actual  bombing; 
and  chemical  operations.  Targets  repre-  •' 
senting  the  facilities  and  Installations  ■ 
of  this  metropolis  were  outlined  with  u 
lime  on  the  sands  of  the  Lake,  and^  it  ,"5^# 
at  these  objectives  that  fhe  opposing 
Bombardment  directed  the  force  o/  its  at 
tacks. 

Additional  bombardment  targets- wS^re 
erected  on  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  wh<pre  a; 
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few  of  the  'bombardment  attacks  were  di- 
x*0O  t^©(i 

The  63rd  Coast  Artillery  (AA)  was  dis- 
posed in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Muroc.  These  anti-aircraft  defenses  and 
the  Pursuit  encampment  were  targets  for 
the  opposing  attack  aviation. 

Of  noteworthy  interest  on  the  defensive 
side  was  the  part  played  by  the  Califor- 
nia Edison  Con5)any  in  manning  the  air  in- 
telligence net.  An  air  intelligence  net 
consists  of  a series  of  observation  posts 
manned  by  ground  observers  located  at 
considerable  distances  from  the  object 
of  enemy  air  attacks.  As  enemy,  planes 
move  into  the  intelligence  net,  ground 
observers  report  the  location.,  number 


as  much  as  15  hours  in  a single  day. 

Some  missions  were  performed  during  day- 
light while  others  involved  night  opera- 
tions. All  sorts  of  weather  conditions 
wore  encountered. 

Yahoable  lessons  were  learned  about 
each  of  the  following  subjects: 

Tactical  employment  of  Bombardment, 
Pursuit  and  Attack  Aviation, 

Coordinated  Bombardment  and  Attack 
aviation, 

Coordinated  Pursuit  and  Anti-aircraft 
actioHj 

Bombing  proficiency. 

Aerial  gunnery  proficiency,  using  , 
camera  guns, 

Pursuit  interception, 

Illumination  of  Bombardment  aircraft 


and  type  of  airplanes,  their  altitude,  dirby  Coast  Artillery  searchlights  to  as- 


rection  of  flight  and  the  time  they  are 
observed.  This  information  is  rushed  by 
the  quickest  means  of  communication  avail- 
able to  the  defense  forces  who  prepare  to 
engage  the  approaching  planes  before  they 
can  strike  the  target.  Due  to  the  short- 
age of  army  personnel  and  to  the  lack  of 
funds  with  which  to  set  up  the  elaborate 
communications  net  necessary  to  get  com- 
plete coverage  for  the  defended  area, the 
defending  force  called  upon  the  Califor- 
nia Edison  for  assistance  and  received 
an  enthusiastic  response.  The  complete 
facilities  of  this  Company  were  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  defending  forces; 
imany  special  wires  were  laid,  and  obser- 
vation posts  were  manned  by  Company  em- 
ployees who  telephoned  vital  position  Re- 
ports of  the  attacking  aircraft  to  the 
commander  at  Muroc  Lake.  This  coopera- 
tion was  rendered  without  expense  to  the 
government  and  served  to  illustra.te  a 
procedure  which  will  be  followed  in  ac- 
tual warfare.  Tomorrow's  aircraft  will 
strike  with  such  startling  rapidity  that 
the  successful  defense  of  our  vital 
areas  will  depend  largely  upon  the  assis- 
tance of  this  kind  which  patriotic  citi- 
zens can  render. 

As  a double  check,  to  insure  that  the 
defending  force  received  warning  of  an 
approaching  attack,  each  combat  unit  or 
single  airplane  of  the  attacking  force 
reported  its  position  by  radio  as  it  en- 
tered the  area  covered  by  the  net. 

Aerial  camera  guns  were  used  in  lieu 
of  machine  guns.  Sipoke  screens  were 
laid  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the 
anti-aircraft  fire  against  the  attacking 
forces  of  Bombardment  aviation.  Lime 
water  and  tear  gas  were  used  to  teach 
the  ground  forces  how  to  protect  them- 
selves from  gas  attacks. 

All  of  the  pro'blems  were  designed  to 
conform  to  actual  war  methods  as  far  as 
Renditions  would  permit.  Two  four -hour 
periods  out  of  each  24  hours  were  the 
average  operating  periods.  However, some 
squadrons,  especially  Bombardment,  flew 


sist  Pursuit  interception. 

Proficiency  of  Attack  Aviation  in  neu- 
tralization of  anti-aircraft  artillery 
by  use  of  smoke  and  chemicals. 

Effects  of  gas  on  morale. 


Effects  upon  efficiency  of  personnel 
when  wearing  gas  masks, 

Gas  alarm  system, 

Airdrome  defense. 

Practicability  of  extent  of  Air  Intel- 
ligence Bet, 

Combat  intelligence  training, 
Illumina-tion  of  Bombardment  targets  by 
reconnaissance  units, 

Tl^e  Deconcentration 
The  deconcentration  period  'began  on 
May  22nd  and  ended  May  30th,  and  might 
be  called  t’he  "Concentration  in  Reverse." 
Units  were  moved  to  their  home  stations 
by  the  same  means  of  transportation  as 
had  been  employed  to  concentrate  them. 

As  soon  as  the  air  combat  units  pulled 
out  of  their  airdromes,  air  base  person- 
nel dismantled  the  tent  cities,  loaded 
remaining  equipment  and  supplies  and 
proceeded  to  the  home  bases. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  "be  well  to  say 
a word  about  the  role  played  by  the 
March  Eield  and  Hamilton  Eield  air  bases 
during  the  exercise,  for,  after  all, 
this  GHQ  Air  Force  exercise  was  a test 
of  these  bases  just  as  much  as  it  was  of 
the  aj.r  combat  units. 

The  spectacular  side  of  GHQ  Air  Force 
operations  is  the  flying,  shooting  and 
bombing.  Few  people  stop  to  realize 
the  huge  amount  of  ground  effort  incideht 
to  "keeping  the  airplanes  and  combat 
crev/s  in  the  air." 

An  air  base  comprises  the  installations 
and  facilities  required  by  and  provided 
for  the  operation,  maintenance,  repair 
and  supply  of  a specific  air  force,  and 
as  a,  rule  covers  a considerable  area,  es- 
pecially if  the  installations  and  facili- 
ties imist  be  orderly  dispersed  "because  of 
terrain,  secui’ity  and  other  considerations. 

A typical  Air-Base  comprises  an  airdrome 
together  with  permanent  shops,  warehouses, 
'communications  and  other  necessary  facili- 
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ties.  It  includes,  in  addition,  such  ne- 
cessary auxiliary  airdromes  as  can  he 
serviced  hy  the  base. 

An  Air  Base  exists  for  Ihe  primary  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  services  necessary 
for  the  operations  of  comhat  units.  It 
must  provide  clothing,  food,  shelter, 
homhs,  ammunition,  spare  parts, photogra- 
phic laboratory  facilities,  fuel,  light, 
heat,  maintenance  engine  crews,  hospital- 
ization, weather  service,  radio, teletype 
and  telegraph  facilities,  mail  service, 
police  service  and  a million  and  one 
other  things.  It  can  he  seen  that  the 
GHQ,  Air  Force  must  depend  upon  a large 
ground  component  of  technical  personnel, 
supplies  and  equipment  in  order  to  carry 
on  sustained  operations.  Without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  ground  echelon,  the  air 
echelon  is  as  immobile  as  it  would  he 
without  one  drop  of  gasoline  for  its  en- 
gines. 

The  GHQ,  Air  Force  was  fortunate  in 
having  two  fine  air  bases  in  California 
capable  of  meeting  the  demands  placed 
upon  them  by  the  air  combat  units.  It  is 
not  as  fortunate  in  other  sections  of 
the  country;  however,  a bill  passed  by 
our  Congress  authorised  bases  in  import- 
ant areas  in  the  continental  United 
States, and  the  War  Department  Appropria- 
tions Bill,  now  before  Congress,  carries 
an  item  for  the  construction  of  another 
base  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  near 
Tacoma. 

oOo 


APTILLERY  FIRING  AT  CAMP  STANLEY 


The  22  students  of  the  Observation  Sec- 
tion of  the  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying 
School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  have  just 
com]pleted  their  course  in  Observation  of 
Artillery  Fire.  The  Ground"  School  course 
was  conducted  by  Captain  R.E.  Randall, 
instructor,  and  lasted  for  24  recitation 
hours.  This  was  followed  by  simulated 
artillery  fire  on  the  Kelly  Field  minia- 
ture range.  In  this  phase  of  the  train- 
ing, each  student  had  a minimum  of  ten 
problems  to  familiarize  him  with  the  pro- 
cedure of  artillery  adjustment.  The  next 
phase  was  adjustment  of  simulated  artil- 
lery fire  on  the  puff  target  range, where 
bursts  were  simulated  by  smoke  puffs  and 
observed  by  the  students  at  4,000  feet. 
Two-way  radio  communication  was  used. 

On  April  28th,  the  adjustment  of  actual 
artillery  fire  was  begun.  Captain  J.C. 
Strickler,  Commanding  "B"  Battery,  15th 
Field  Artillery,  gave  a lecture  on  artil- 
lery firing  and  a demonstration  with  the 
students  at  the  batter3^  position. 

An  instructor  team  of  Lieut.  J.C.  Cov- 


ington, observer;  Lieut.  S.R.  Todd, pilot, 
demonstrated  three  problems  in  aerial 


artillery  adjustment.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  demonstration,  some  additional 
excitement  was  furnished  in  the  form  of 


two  10-foot*  rat  tie  snakes  which  were  foua^' 
near  the  battery  position  and  promptly 
dispatched  without  the  aid  of  field  J 
pieces.  (Wj 

Following  the  demonstration, the  student 
began  to  fire  problems,  124  separateprob- 
lems  being  fired.  Each  student  fired  a 
problem  of  the  following  types; 

Bracket  prearranged. 

Lay-on-Me  (airplane  fishing  the  gun.  tar 
get  line  to  locate  the  target). 

Problem  using  a reference  point. 

Problem  using  ladder  brackets  with 
smoke  shell,  followed  by  a changed  target 
problem  using  one  gun  for  precision  ad- 
justment on  the  target. 

Problem  in  which  the  target  was  desig- 
nated by  map  coordinates  by  the.  battery 
commander,  allowing  the  student  to  shift 
to  a target  requiring  battery  precision. 

A total  of  1289  rounds  was  fired.  The 
firing  battery  was  commended  by  the  Air 
Corps  instructors  on  its  firing  efficien- 
cy and  the  accuracy  of  its  laying.  All 
communication  was  two-way  radio. 

The  ground  radio  station  was  operated 
by  Corporal  Guthrie  and  Private  Chedesterj 
both  of  the  12th  Air  Base  Squadron. 

The  Air  Corps  instructors  were  Captain. 

R. E.  Randall,  Chief  Instructor;  Lieuts. 

S. E.  Anderson,  J.C.  Covington,  E.R.Todd, 

W.L,  Kennedy  and  S.J.  Timber lake.  , j 

*Ed.  Note!  According -.to  an  authority  on  rep- 
tiles  in  the  State  of  Texas,  the  largest  rat- 
tler discovered  in  the  Lone  Star  State  ineasu3^, 
seven  feet,  and  that  was  way  back  in  1888.  He 
states  that  they  don’t  grow  even  that  long  now- 
adays, averaging  about  five  feet  in  length. 
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BUGLE  CALLS  WITHOUT  BUGLERS 


The  Mitchel  Field  Control  Tower  Opera- 
tor has  taken  over  the  duties  of  the  Base 
Buglers.  By  means  of  a phonograph  with 
a crystal  pickup,  an  amplifier  and  two 
high  quality  loud  speakers,  bugle  calls 
having  exceptional  clarity  and  perfectioij 
are  played.  The  loud  speakers  are  locat- 
ed on  the  Headquarters  Building,  and  the “ 
calls  can  be  heard  over  the  entire  base  : 


area. 

An  added  feature  - March  Music  - is 
played  four  times  daily,  while  squadrons ■ 
are  marched  to  and  from  work  on  the  line.: 
The  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  played  for  ; 
Retreat  and  daily,  except  in  inclement 
weather.  When  reviews  are  scheduled,  | 
troops  march  to  the  strains  of  the  best  > 
bands  in  the  land. 

The  o.nly  complaint  has  been  that  re- 
veille is  much  too  penetrating  and  sleep-i' 
dispersing.  f 

oOo- — 


During  the  month  of  April,  the  Engine^ 
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ing  Department  of  the  San  Antonio  Air  De- 
pot, Texas,  overhauled  a total  of  18  air- 
planes and  66  engines,  and  repaired  40 
airplanes  and  36  engines. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LANIERS  AROUSED  OVER  AIRCPA-ET 
By  Captain  Corley  McDarment,  U.S,  Army,  Retired. 


f L (''i  IRPLANES  have  written  a great  that  the  percent  of  hits  from  regular 
^ ■ ■ ■ ‘ ‘ ■ anti-aircraft  guns  during  the  World  Y/ar 

was  only  .75  of  one  percent.  And  some 
authorities  would  consider  five  percent 
hits  high  for  the  best  anti-aircraft  bat- 
teries today.  Nevertheless,  one  man  v/ith 
one  rifle  and  one  bullet  may  bring  dov/n. 
an  airplane,  and  hence  is  a potential 
"defender"  of  a town.  At  least  the 
Italians  apparently  thought  so  and  bomb- 
ed accordingly. 

The  Ethiopian  Government  gave  orders 
for  towns  not  to  fire  upon  passing  air- 
planes, lest  retaliatory  attacks  be  made. 
But  there  was  no  effective  way  to  pre- 
vent herdsmen  near  the  edge  of  a tovm,or 
over-zealous  citizens  from  taking  pot 
shots  at  passing  planes.  The  natural  im- 
pulse of  the  aviators  was  to  return  a 
spray  of  machine  gun  bullets  or  drop  a 
few  bombs  in  the  general  direction  or 
vicinity  of  where  they  believed  the  hos- 
tile fire  originated. 

Under  strict  interpretation  of  interna- 
tional law,  towns  so  lightly  defended 
against  aircraft  would  be  classed  as 
"undefended"  - yet  there  is  just  enough 
doubt  to  give  belligerent  aircraft  an 
open  door. 

In  the  bombing  of  ambulances  and  Red 
Cross  units,  the  Italian  aviators  claim- 
ed they  were  often  so  close  to  the  line 
of  combat  that  no  distinction  could  be 
made  between  them  and  other  vehicles. 

c -PI,.  Moreover,  in  bombing  from  high  altitudes 

p an  _ s_  t .e  greatest  weapon.  Low^f ly-|  accuracy  was  not  so  good,  bombs  may 

have  fallen  near  or  upon  inviolable  units 
when  not  intended.  When  ambulance  crews 
thought  they  were  being  fired  upon  by 
airplanes,  whether  they  were  or  not, they 
vrauid  open  fire.  This  would  give  the 
airmen  an  excuse  to  return  the  fire. 

And  here  enters  another  point  for  in- 
ternational law:  y/hen  does  an  ambulance 
crew  cease  to  be  a noncombatant  unit? 

Eor  example,  when  the  crew  of  an  ambu- 
lance train  has  engaged  fire  with  an  air- 
plane one  day  and  placed  itself  upon  a 
combatant  status,  is  it  still  upon  that 
status  the  next  day  when  the  plane  re- 
turns? Internation  law  says"No."  When 
an  engagement  has  been  definitely  broken 
off  and  the  forces  withdraw,  a new  deal 
is  on  - a new  game  altogether  has  start- 
ed. The  airplane  has  no  right  to  fire 
upon  the  ambulance  train  unless  the  crew 
__first  fires  upon  the  airplane.  But  can 
“aviators  depend  upon  that?  Can  they  af- 
ford to  fly  lo?/  over  an  ambulance  train 
on  the  my  to  attack  the  fighting  troops 

a,  trust  that  hostile  fire  will  not  be 

^own  from  "undefended"  to  "defended,"  . opened  upon  them  today  as  it  was  yester- 
thus  ffivin.?  a.irnl a-nPH  t.hp  -i-.n  f i t>o  day?  If  the  crew  of  that  train  was  par- 

ticularly active  in  its  fire  the  day  be- 
fore, the  airmen  will  have  their  own 
Ideas  as  to  the  chaiige  of  heart  over- 
night. The  next  day  may  be  another 
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IRPLANES  have  written  a great 
..question  mark  in  the  troubled 
E I _ qfslcies  of  international  law  as 
I I l^ell  as  modern  warfare,"  declar- 
\\  V /'Cd  Dr.  Jolin  H.  Spencer,  youth- 
. ''ff'al  member  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  in  a talk  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  International  Law  at  the  Carlton 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  April  30th.  Dr. 
Spencer  should  know  about  such  matters. 
Before  joining’  the  State  Department,  he 
was  legal  advisor  to  the  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia  who,  it  will  he  remembered, made 
a better  fight  in  the  halls  of  Geneva 
than  on  the  plains  of  Abyssinia. 

Bornin  Iowa,  but  schooled  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Germaixy  and  Prance,  Spencer 
continued  to  give  legal  advice  to  the 
"King  of  Kings"  at  Addis  Ababa  until  May 
5,  1936.  The  victorious  Italians  enter- 
ed_ the  city  May  7thl  Spencer  escaped 
amid  a hail  of  machine  gim  bullets  and 
the  reverberation  of  aerial  bombs. 

Being  in  the  country  during  the  con- 
flict, Dr.  Spencer  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  effects  of 
aerial  warfare  upon  the  civilian  popula- 
tion and  to  note  some  startling  gaps  in 
intermtional  law  caused  by  airplanes. 
.Speaking  before  the  assembled  interna- 
tional lawyers  in  Washington  on  "The 
Legal  Aspects  of  Aircraft  in  Belligerent 
Operations,"  Dr,  fencer  said; 

"Behind  the  lines  is  where  the  air- 
_ aneis  the  greatest  weapon.  Low  fl„ 
ing  airplanes  decimated  v/hole  herds  of 
cattle,  destroying  the  morale  of  sol- 
diers and  civilians  alike.  On  market 
days,  when  herds  were  collected,  the 
greatest  damage  was  done.  The  market 
days  had  to  be  discontinued. " 

Dr.  Spencer  said  that  the  gas  bombs 
which  the  Italian  aviators  dropped  had 
only  a limited  effect,  but  when  the  gas 
was  released  as_a  spray  in  the  air, havoc 
resulted. ^ Soldiers  and  civilians  were 
partly  blinded,  livestock  was  sickened 
and  water  rendered  unfit  for  use. 

It  is  a violation  of  Article  25  of  The 
Hague  Agreement  of  1907  to  fire  upon  un- 
! defended  towns,  Red  Cross  units  and  am- 
bulances. But  the  Ethiopian  Government 
officially  reported  fifty  cases  of  aerial 
I machine  gun  and  bombing  attacks  upon  un- 
i defended  towns  and  at  least  18  such  at- 
j tacks  upon  Red  Cross  units  and  ambulan- 
jces,  by  the  Italians.  But  the  fine  ques 
I tion  for ^ international  law  to  redefine 
iis  whatsis  an  "undefended!' town?  Does  a 
: single _ inhabitant  blazing  away  at  a hos- 
;bile  airplane  change  the  status  of  a 
nwn  from  "undefended"  to  "defended," 
hus  giving  airplanes  the  right  to  fire 
and  bomb  at  will?  True,  a single  lucky 
shot  from  a rifle  may  bring  down  an  air- 
plane. But  one  set  of  figures  showed 
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"battle,  ‘but  it  is  still  the  same  war. 

There  is  enough  doubt  about  the  matter  to 
make  it  a new  problem  for  international 
law. 

Another  problem  which  international^ law- 
yers would  like  to  doctor  up,  if  possible, 
is  the  aerial  attack,  or  battle,  in  which 
there  is  no  follow  up,  and  no  atten^t  made 
to  capture.  This  is  the  aerial  attack 
made  far  behind  the  lines,  sometimes  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  fighting  lines. 

It  is  undoubtedly  against  noncombatants, 
and  its  effect  can  be  only  one  of  morale. 
Are  such  attacks  fair?  Attacks  against 
munitions  plants  and  railroad^centers  are 
undoubtedly  fair  and  legal.  If  armed 
troops  could  land  from  airplanes  and  cap- 
ture a town  deep  within  enemy  territory, 
no  question  of  legality  could  be  raised,  . 
but  the  "useless''  attack, where  no  inten- 
tion is  made  to  capture,  is  another ^mat- 
ter. Unrestricted  use  of  aircraft  in  war- 
fare hints  at  a fearful  interpretation  - 
a new  philosophy  of  war.  Instead  of  con- 
fining the  conflict  to  armies,  it  is 
spread  to  civilians,  including  women  and 
children,  in  the  farther  recesses  of  a 
country,  and  it  even  falls  upon  the  un- 
born. 

Another  angle  not  sufficiently  covered 
in  international  law  is  the  case  in  which 
a hostile  aviator  is  captured  by  irres- 
ponsible civilians  far  from  the  fighting 
lines  and  executed.  Prisoners  of  vrar  are 
entitled  to  certain  rights  under  la-ws  of 
warfare.  But  the  law  presumes  the  cap- 
ture to  be  made  by  military  personnel,  or 
at  least  by  constituted  civilian  authori- 
ties. What  punishment,  if  any,  should  be 
imposed  upon  a country  when  one  of  its 
isolated  natives  has  executed  an  aviator 
captured  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
fighting  lines?  The  natural  retaliation 
during  the  I talo -Ethiopian  war  was  an  at- 
tack against  the  section  of  the  country 
where  the  illegal  acts  occurred.  And 
while  this  may  be  the  "human"  thing  to_ 
do,  is  it  legal?  Answering  atrocity  with 
atrocity  leads  into  an  abyss  of  barbarism 
which  maj'’  engulf  the  whole  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

What  can  international  law  do  to  human- 
ize warfare  in  the  face  of  rising  air 
power?  Ur.  Spencer  quite  properly  did 
not  touch  upon  the  moral  issues  of  the 
I talc -Ethiopian  War,  but  only  the  legal 
aspects  presented  by  modern  aerial  war- 
fare. However,  it  was  with  a serious 
face  and  grave  voice  that  the  scholarly 
Philip  Marshall  Brown,  acting  Chairman, 
arose  after  the  address  of  Dr.  Spencer 
and  broke  the  awed  silence  with:  "We 
have  just  heard  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant talks  of  our  times.  One  of  the 
greatest  problems  before  international 
la?/  toda^^  is  that  question  mark  written 
in  the  sky  - by  airplanes." 

oOo 


The  month  of  April  was  a busy  one  for 
the  2nd  Bombardment  Group.  The  entire 
ui'tit  moved  to  Rocky  Mount,  H.C.,  for 
the  2nd  Wing  Field  Exercises,  leaving 
only  a detachment  at  Langley  Field  to ^ 
handle  the  necessary  ?7ork.  The  Exercis- 
es were  very  successful.  The  weather 
being  ideal,  the  missions  were  run  off 
in  fine  s'nape. 

The  final  day  of  the  can^)  included 
breaking  cairp  and  loading  the  trucks  of 
the  ground  echelon  and  starting  the 
motor  convoy  on  the  return  trip  to 
Langley  Field.  On  che  last  day,  the 
air  echelon  returned  to  Langley  Field 
early  in  the  morning  for  a demonstra- 
tion for  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Members  of  Congress. 
Nine  B-lOB's  and  one  B-17  participated 
in  this  demonstration.  Bombs  were 
dropped  on  the  old  bombing  range. 

The  development  program  for  the  . 
YlE-17  we.s  carried  on  as  usual  during 
the  Wing  Exercises,  and  the  project  is 
progressing  rapidly. 

49th  Bombardment  Squadron:  After  re- 
turning  from' "the  two  weeks*"  sojourn  at 
Rocky  Mount,  M.C.,  the  organization  had 
time  to  check  equipment  and  get  ready 
to  move  to  the  West  Coast  for  the  GHQ, 
Air  Force  Concentration. 


20th  Bombardment  Squadron;  The  Squad-. 
ron”£ ihi"iIieX"Si ' enKbyable  and  instruc- 
tive two  weeks  in  the  field  at  Rocky 
Mount,  N. C.  The  landing  field  was  good, 
the  camp  site  in  Battle  Park  was  excel- 
lent and  the  hospitality  of  the  towns- 
people superb.  The  Squadron  left  Rocky 
Mount  with  regret,  bu^  promised  to  re- 
turn. 

21st  Reconnaissance  Squadron;  The 


students”of“the  Navigation  School,  con- 


ducted by  this  Squadron,  participated 
in  a small  way  in  the  Second  Wing  Field 
Exercises  by  making  some  very  success- 
ful reconnaissance  missions  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Sector  for  the  purpose 
of  locating  enemy  naval  units.  These 
missions  indicate  the  importance  of  the 
work  being  accomplished  by  the  Naviga- 
tion Unit,  both  to  the  2nd  Bombardment 
Group  and  to  the  GHQ,  Air  Force. 

96th  Bombardment  Squadron; 

Dear~Tal 


The  Ninety-Sixth  (apologies  to  the 
20th,  49th  and  37th)  again  won  another 
war.  Place:  Rocky  Mount,  N.C.  When; 
April  12  to  24,  1937. 

The  first  day  fo\md  us  in  camp,  very 
comfortably  situated,  you  know,  all  the 
comforts  of  home;  electric  lights  and 
heaters  in  tents,  hot  water,  and  radios. 
It  looked  more  like  amateur  carrgjers  on 
a lark.  That  night  we  leaned  back  in 
our  chairs  around  the  caji^)  fires,  smok 
ing,  telling  stories,  and  forgetting 
tliat  we  were  ready  for  battle. 

It  started  with  a bang.  Orders  came 
(Continued  on  Page  11). 
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A Till  ROOF  IIT  JAqUE 
Ry  the  Nev7S  Letter  Correspondent 


To  the  casual  traveler  who  now  flies 
from  Panama  toward  Rio  and  Santiago,  the 
far  reaching  jungle  will  not  only  Le 
"broken  by  the  welcome  sight  of  an  emer- 
gency landing  field  on  Panama's  Colom- 
bian border  at  Jaque,  but  a metal  roof 
on  the  only  modern  building  for  hun,- 


seen 


di'iids  jOf  miles  will  be 
winking  an  invitation 
from  the  equatoria 
jungle  at 
latitude  seV' 
degrees  - 
dO  minute^g/ 
north.  'i/^* 

Jaque,'  situated  on  the  extreme 
southeastern  tip  of  Panama,  i^^ 
the  rugged  Sapo  Mountain 
range  in  our  last  outpost 
near  South  America,  and  i# also  located 
on  the  tip  of  the  imaginary  horseshoe 
that  describes  Panama  Gulf  which  makes 
it  of  great  importance  as  the  site  of  a 
storage  depot  for  fuel  for  contemplated 
cross-country  fHghts  into  South  America 

This  typical  native  village  is  inter- 
esting from  Simon  Mong,  the  old  Chinese 
storekeeper  and  general  factotum  of  the 
village,  to  the  numerous  Darien  Indians 
who  come  dovai  from  their  mountain  vil- 
lages to  trade  with  the  slirewd  Oriental. 
At  first  only  a dream,  the  landing  field 
at  Jaque  was  gradually  realized  as  the 
3,000-foot  runway  was  reclaimed  from  the 
jungle  by  Indian  labor. 

As  it  became  more  or  less  commonplace 
to  fly  over  the  160-mile  water  route  to 
the  Colombian  border,  the  importance  of 
a radio  station  began  to  be  realized^ 
also, as  navigation  flights  far  into 
South  America  became  ppssible  with  the 
arrival  of  more  modern  flying  equipment, 
a storage  place  for  fuel  became  import- 
ant as  well  as  a house  that  might  pos- 
sibly be  used  as  shelter  in  case  of  an 
overnight  stop.  Therefore,  even  though 
Jaque  is  situated  far  from  the  beaten 
track  and  well  into  the  hinterland  of 
Panama  it  still  rivals  El  Volcan  and 
Rio  Hato  in  conveniences. 

To  construct  a building  on  the  Jaque 
field  became  quite  a problem  when  it 
was  considered  that  Jaque  was  ISO  miles 
Southeast  of  Panama,  which  involved  a 
flight  in  land  planes  over  water  that 
is  so  filled  with  coral  reefs  and  sub- 
merged rocks  that  only  the  smallest 
boats  can  make  regular  runs  through  it. 

Jaque  is  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
nearest  highway  and,  although  that  city 
will  some  day  be  very  close  to  the  pro- 
P9sed  Pan-American  Highwa;/  from  Mexico 
City  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  that  da^/  is  far 
into  the  future,  as  there  now  exists 
only  thirty  miles  of  road  over  a route 
that  will  by  land  be  aoout  three  hund- 
red miles,  and  most  of  that  will  be 


long  bridges  and  mountain  passes.  Trans- 
portation by  air  and  water  was  then  the 
only  solution,  and  water  transportation 
only  if  native  dugouts  could  be  obtained. 

First  cf  all,  the  great  bulk  of  the  ne- 

, 
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cessary  materiel  was  sen^  dOTm'\^\ 
in  a German  trader’s  dugout,  thky 
"El  Tigre."  Skipper  August 
Adrian  put  two  Federal  truck-  v ^ 
loads  of  pine  lumber  weighing 
about  six  thousand  pounds  in  his| 

48 -foot  boat,  which  had  been  madey^’ 
from  the  huge  stock  of  a single  v 
tree.  ’’El  Tigre"  was  of  9-foot 
beam  and  powered  with  two  large 
sails  of  Lateen  Rig.  Even  when 
loaded  with  lumber  to  the  gunwales, 

"El  Tigre"  drew  only  about  three  feet. 

The  trip  from  Panama^to  Jaque  re~  ''  '' 
quired  four  days'  sailing  with  the 
wind,  and  out  of  sight  of  land  most 
of  the  distance.  The  wurst  part  of 
his  trip  was  in  running  through  the 
reef  from  the  Pacific  into  Jamze  River.’ 
This  required  a waiting  for  24  hours  for 
the  right  time  to  shove  hard  with  the 
I poles,  heave  up  with  the  foresail,  and 
let  the  force  of  the  Pacific  sweep  "El 
Tigre"  into  the  calm  v/aters  of  the  river. 
After  successfully  landing,  thirty 
Indians  moved  the  material  to  the  site 
of  the  building. 

In  the  meantime,  tliree  of  Keystone's 
best  6-A’ s were  pressed  into  service 
along  with  the  Bellanca,  and  used  to^ 
transport  the  corrugated  roofing,  nails, 
cement,  the  balance  of  the  lumber,  and 
eight  men  along  with  enough  water  and 
provisions  to  last  them  unt'' 1 the  next 
flight.  These  flights  were  made  to  Jaque 
almost  every  day  during  the  construction 
and  totaled  25  trips  before  the  last  coat 
of  paint  had  been  put  on  and  the  consrete 
piles  wrapped  with  creosoted  burlap  to 
keep  off  the  ants.  These  plane-loads 
with  Adrian's  boatload  placed  all  of  the 
material  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
work  at  Jaque,  but  as  it  was  feared  that 
the  water  supply  at  that  village  was  im- 
pure, it  was  decided  to  run  trips  for 
water,  fresh  meat  and  provisions  every 
day.  , 

The  construction  moved  along  rapidly 
after  the  problem  of  supply  had  been  ac- 
complished, and  the  men  pulled  down  the 
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tent  and  moved  into  the  "best  house  in 
Darien  Indian  country  in  four  days' 
travel.  Windows,  doors,  screens,  con- 
crete foundations  and  steps,  a front 

?orch  and  all.  Then  the  mcst  amusing 
ncident  of  the  week  occurred.  On  one 
of  the  early  flights  a Medical  Corps  man 
was  sent  dovm  - Private  Kelly  - who  soon 
made  himself  the  most  sought  after  man 
in  Darien  hy  his  remedies  for  various  • « 
maladies  that  quickly  worked  a cure  which 
the  witch  doctors  in  the  village  had 
failed  to  effect.  Kelly  first  cured  an 
Indian  of  a very  hadly  infected  finger 
which  had  baffled  the  Indian  doctor  a 
long  time.  He  experimented  with  quinine, 
made  experiments  to  cure  skin  rashes  and 
old  cuts,  etc.  Whatever  the  result  of 
Kelly's  missionary  v/ork  was,  his  stock 
is  way  up  in  that  never-never-land.  In 
two  days  after  the  first  cure  had  been 
telegraphed  via  the  grapevines  to  the 
other  villages,  the  rivers  contained  a 
solid  stream  of  Cayucas  filled  with 
Indians  with  everything  from  hangnails 


to  toothaches.  Kelly's  cures  mast  have 


worked,  because  to  this  day  he  is  DL 
DOCTOR  in  that  country  and  has  received 
presents  that  include  Ocelots ,:^arkeets 
and  earrings.  The  doctor,  when  he  re- 
turned, also  had  blood  specimens  from 
every  Indian  in  the  country. 

How  Jaque  boasts  of  at  least  one  modern 
building,  and  as  soon  as  radio  sets  are 
available  will  no  doubt  have  the  first 
broadcasting  station  in  Darien,  as  w'ell 
as  the  first  filling  station,  whether  the 
highway  is  fifty  years  from  completion 
or  not.  Perhaps  some  day  away  back  in 
the  USA  we'll  hear  Radio  Station  HAR-K 
calling  with  some  red-skinned  crooner  - 
Quien  Sabe,  for  there  is  no  telling 
there  in  the  country  of  the  Chucunaque 
and  the  Sapos,  vmere  the  blow  gun  still 
is  the  weapon  of  prime  defense  and, even 
though  very  little  is  said  about  the 
subject,  SHRUHKSH  HUMAF  HEADS  from  tri- 
bal enemies  still  are  to  be  found. 

oOo 


mander,  Brigadier  General  Barton  K.Yomt. 

A htunorous  slant  on  the  grim  game  was 
introduced  when  the  enemy,  having  discov- 
ered the  Group  Command  frequency,  endeav 
ored  to  confuse  operations  by  "yammering 
interference  and  fake  orders.  Hot  having 
the  proper  means  of  authentification, 
their  efforts  deceived  no  one,  and  radio 
frequencies  were  promptly  changed.  More- 
over, it  was  demonstrated  that  the  game 
can  be  played  both  ways  when  Lieut. 

Daniel  A.  Cooper,  the  Group  Communica- 
tions Officer,  using  the  old  frequency, 
ran  some  totally  imaginary  missions,  ap- 
parently followed  closely  by  the  enemy, 
judgii\g  by  his  efforts  to  interfere. 

1/iliile  the  War  was  devoid  of  umpires 
and  the  results  may  therefore  never  be 
known,  the  5th  Group  played  a significant 
part  and  takes  great  satisfaction  in  the 
generous  commendation  issued  by  the  De- 
partment and  Wing  Commanders. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  only  mark- 
ed a change  in  activities  for  the  Group, 
for  it  started  making  preparations  for 
the  annual  Department  Goimnander' s Inspec- 
tion, beginning  May  12th,  as  strenuously 
as  it  fo-ught  in  the  late  unpleasantness. 

— — oOo— 


PARACHUTE  MH  LEAVES  MAXWELL  FIELD 


5TH  COI^CSITE  GRCUP  IH  JOIHT  lAAHSUVERS 


The  annual  Eavro.iian  Department  Maneuv- 


As  his  parting  gesture  after  almost  ' 

four  years  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  Marion  :■ 
F.  Davidson,  Jr.,  13th  Air  Base  Squadron,  J 
Maxwell  Field,  Ala,,  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived  permission  to  perform  his  fifth 
parachute  jump  on  the  morning  of  May  7th, 
bhe  date  upon  which  he  was  leaving  the 
military  service. 

■ ••He  was  accompanied  on  the  trip  in  one 
of  the  B-6  Army  Bombing  planes  by  Private 
Frank  S.  Stovall,  also  of  the  13th  Air 
Base  Squadron.  Upon  reaching  their  pro- 
per altitude  for  the  jnmp,  both  leaped 
from  the  plane.  Davidson  landed  on  the 
e^e  of  the  field,  but  Stovall  missed  the 
field  and  landed  in  the  center  of  the 
Alabama  River  which  runs  along  the  north 
bouadary  of  Maxwell  Field. 

Lieut.  Marion  Huggins,  pilot  of  the 
Bombing  plane,  seeing  Private  Stovall's 
plight,  circled  the  spot,  flyin^  low  to 


tivity  during  the  Concurrent  Exercise 
v/ith  the  U.  S.  Fleet,  are  a thing  of  the 
past.  The  period  from  April  12th,  when 
bhe  5th  Composite  Group  took  the  field, 
and  April  25th,  when  the  assembled  "enemy 
fleet  made  its  final  "assault"  on’  the  em- 


ers,  climaxed  b’'-"  48  hours  of  intensive attention,  Davidson,  sensing  the 


battled  shores  of  Calm,  was  characterized 
by  strenuous  activity  on  the  part  of  oper- 
ations and  communications  personnel,  as 
well  as  flying  officers  and  combat  crews. 
The  Group  played  an  important  part  with 
its  new  (in  Hawaii)  Martin  Bombers,  per- 
forming several  missions  of  over  four 
h^urs  each  and  pushing  far  to  sea  the 


danger,  raced  to  the  river,  and  leaping 
into  the  swift  rushing  water  swam  to 
Private  Stovall's  assistance.  Both  being 
strong  swimmers,  there  was  little  danger 
to  either,  but  Davidson's  timely  assist- 
ance certainly  helped  Stovall,  who  was 


swimming  around  in  the  water  hanging  on 
to  his  Triangle  training  parachute  and 
waiting  for  assistance. 

Lieut.  Dyke  F.  Meyer  and  Private  Venus, 
who  arrived  at  the  scene,  secured  a row- 
boat which  was  close  by,  and  rowed  to  jil 
the  assistance  of  the  swimmers,  briiiging 
them  and  their  parachutes  safely  to  shore 


powerful  bombardment  arm  of  the  Wing  Com-  ilt  was  an  exciting  experience  for  bolh  mei 
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AS  OUR  ENGLISH  COUSINS  SEE  US 


/\KTn>  Major's  con^liments  and  he's  in  Ms 

/-\jvU  ow  i vYA%H^  Lath.  Will  you  please  go  easy  ruund^  the 

corners  as  he  don*  t want  the  water  tilted 
into  the  liLrary  again! " 

Mi.  W 1 


fO 


&0 


Ik  ^ 


The  Boeing  Super-Bomber,  according  to  the^press,  is  ready  for"  test 
for  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps.  It  has  sleeping  quarters,  mess  room, 
cook's  galley,  electricity  generating  plant,  and,  we  imagine,  canteen 
cocktail  har,  Laths  H.  & C. , Sun-Ray  parlour,  and  all  modern  conveni- 
ences, And  someone  did  mention  military  equipment. 

- Erom  "The  Aeroplane"  - London, Eng. 

oOo 


NO  RIDDLING  IN  BUILDING  ROME. 

Weeds  are  more  or  less  chnoxious  to 
most  people,  and  these  weeds  include 
certain  brands  of  "what  the  country 
needs  most."  There  is  one  weed,  however, 
which  is  particularly  odious  to  the  Com- 
manding Officer  of  Mitchel  Eield  - that 
species  with  yellow  petals  which  frugal 
folks  are  fond  of  gathering  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concocting  quite  a potent  drink. 

Dandelions  grow  everywhere,  and  the 
post  of  Mitchel  Eield  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  In  consequence,  a general 
clean-up  followed,  and  garden  tools  were 
very  much  in  demand.  It  happened  that 
the  dandelions  grew  in  such  profusion 
around  the  hangar  of  the  97th  Observa- 
tion Squadron  that  the  Commanding  Offi- 
cer of  that  outfit  deemed  it  wise  to 
detail  two  men  proceed  with  the  job 
of  eliminating  the  pesky  weed  from  that 
neighborhood. 

One  of  the  men  on  the  detail  took  his 
task  seriously,  and  the  dandelions  were 
being  pulled  up  with  commendable  regular- 
jity.  The  other  man,  either  through 
^sheer  laziness  or  distaste  for  the  call- 
ing of  "a  son  of  the  soil,"  was  inclined 
to  take  things  rather  easy. 

Observing  his  companion  falling  down 


on  the  job,  the  Industrious  Enlisted 
Man  growled: 

"Hey,  Pete!  You'd  better  get  going; 
you  know  what  the  Kayo  said  about  this 
job. " 

"Aw,  pipe  dOTOi!  TOiat’s  the  rush? 

Rome  wasn't  built  in  a day! " 

"Yeah,  that's  true,"  rejoined  the 
I.E.M, , "but  Colonel  Frank  wasn't 
there!" 

oOo- — 

Ace  (relating  war  experience):  "I  had 
flown  three  miles  over  the  German  lines 
when  I found  that  my  engine  was  missing 

Girl:  "Heavens!  How  could  you  fly  so 
far  without  an  engine?" 


"They  had  to  fire  one  of  the  observ- 
ers. " 

"Was  it  on  the  ground  that  he  was  in- 
competent?" 

"No,  it  was  while  he  was  in  the  air." 


"Stay  here  with  the  balloon  until  the 
enemy  is  in  sight  - then  run,"  said  the 
Captain,  as  he  started  off  for  the  rear. 

"Wliere  are  you  going?"  shouted  a pri- 
vate. 

"I'm  starting  now,  men  - on  account 
of  my  rheumatism." 
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THE  PANAMA  - GUATEMALA  PLIGHT 
By  the  News  Letter  Correspondent 


ilN  the  dry  season  comes  to 
Panama,  the  Air  Corps  won't^  I 
stay  put  in  the  Zone;  for,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  maneuv- 
ers, there  are  planned  many  trips  into 
new  terrain  of  Central  and  South  America. 
And  there  were  no  exceptions  this  year, 
the  longest  trip  to  date  heing  to  Guate- 
mala City, 

Starting  in  Eebruary  to  gain  momentum 
among  the  officers  -^f  France  and  Alhrook 
Fields,  the  idea  of  the  flight  finally 
resolved  itself  into  a take-off  on  the 
morning  of  April  5th.  Participating  in 
the  flight  was  Br^adier  General  George 
H.  Brett,  Commanding  General  of  the  19th 
Con^josite  Wing,  flying  as  a free  lance 
in  a B~10  airplane;  six  additional  B-lO’s 
under  the  command  of  Major  Willis  R. 

Taj'- lor;  six  P-12’s  and  one  C-27,  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.  Colonel  William  0. 
Butler,  who  was  also  Group  Commander. 

The  P-.12*s  and  the  Bellanca  left  the 
two  Canal  Zone  fields  at  6:00  a.m,  , and 
rendezvoused  at  La-Nrid,  proceeding  from 
there  up  the  Pacific  coast.  The  B-10 
flight  rendezvoused  at  Puntarenas,  Costa 


were  continually  flanked  hy  mountains  half 
huriad  in  clouds.  At  places  the  valley  he- 
came  so  narrow  that  it  looked  like 
Gaillard  Cut,  and  our  "cross  country  eche- 
lon" quickly  "became  the  more  comfortable 
"follow  the  leader." 

At  6,000  feet  we  finally  poured  throi^h 
the  last  bottle  neck  pass  into  a wide, 
sunny,  mountain-rimmed  valley,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  which  sprawled  a white  gleaming 
city,  appearing  to  us  like  the  City  cf 
Baghdad. 

We  found  that  the  cool  mountain  City  of 
Guatemala  lives  well  up  to  the  illusion  of 
our  first  aerial  glance.  The  strongest 
first  impression  we  received  was  of  Its 
military  orderliness.  Everywhere  were  .mil- 
itary uniforms  and  government  buildings, 
along  the  boulevard  parks  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  business  section. 

But  perhaps  the  most  lasting  ln5)resslon 
is  of  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  culture  of  Guate- 
mala. Borni  a sleepy  Spanish  street  paved 
with  stcne  flanges  rumbled  an  ox-drawn 
cart  led  by  a boy  tapping  the  yoke  with  a 


stick;  while  onlj’-  a block  away  a concrete 

Rica.  The  France  Field'  contingent.head- I thorou^^hfare  leads  past  mo dern , ^ e ven  . mod- 
ing  out  over  the  Atlantic,  turned  in  i.ernistic,  shops,  and  v/idens  as  it  passes 
across  Costa  Rica  and  flew  down  the  rich-tii-ough  an  impressive  park.  Down  the  side 


ly  cultivated,  mountain -flanked  San  Jose 
Valley.  The  peculiar  geography  of  this 
part  of  the  world  was  brought  to  our  at- 
tention by  the  fact  that  the  shortest 
course  for  the  Alhrook  B-10*s  between 
the  two  Pacific  Coast  points  of  Alhrook 
and  Puntarenas  took  them  well  out  over 
the  Atlantic  Coast, 

After  stepping  at  Managua,  Nicaragua, 
for  lunch,  we  proceeded  on  across  Lake 
Managua  with  its  Fujiyama-like  Monotombo, 
and  then  over  a small  active  volcano 
with  steam  pouring  out  of  its  well  de- 
fined crater.  A little  far-tlier  on  we^ 
passed  over  an  extinct  crater  whose  cir- 
cular knife-edge  rim,  three  miles  in  di- 
ameter, dropped  several  thousaiid  feet 
to  a turquoise  lake.  The  whole  region 
was  full  of  volcanoes,  hut  their  smoke 


streets  scurry  native  women,  barefooted, 
and  dressed  in  the  bright  colors  that  only 
Guatemala  can  produce,  carrying  baskets  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  on  their  heads; 
v/hile  around  the  corner  thrive  the  latest 
fashions  and  customs  of  our  civilization. 

_ In  the  park  an  ancient  and  immensely 
rich  cathedral  faces  a modern  conch  shaped 
orchestra  stand,  and  in  the  evening  the 
park  is  full  of  people  listening  to  the 
concert  by  the  hundred-piece  symphony  or- 
chestra.. After  a few  days  you  realize 
that  here  exists  the  best  of  Spanish  civil- 
ization, flavored  by  a more  ancient  cul- 
ture which  it  does  not  succeed  in  entirely 
relegating  to  the  countryside. 

ll’/e  did  not,  however,  spend  all  our  time 
•in  Guatemala  City.  Some  made  a trip  to 
'Antigua,  once  the  center  of  all  Spanish 


i 


and  the  blue  hase  from  burning  tobacco  j domain  in  the  New  Tforld,  but  since  reduced 
fields  limited  our  visibility  so  that  we  iby  a nearby  volcano  (except  for  one  well 


missed  most  of  them. 

Another  half  hour  through  the  hazy 
mountains  brought  us  over  and  past  San 
Salvador,  well  shut  in  by  precipitous 
ranges,  ¥e  soon  cut  toward  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  flew  for  an  hour  along  the 
beach  and  uneventful  lowlands  of  Gnasty.- 
nala.  To  cur  right  we  could  see  the 
mountains,  wreathed  in  clouds  and  blue 


jpreserved  church,  dated  1527)  to  magnifi- 
cent ruins.  And  another  trip  was  made  to 
the  land  of  the  Chichi  Indians,  some  30 
miles  away  and  5,000  feet  higher  in  the 
mountains. 

These  Indians  are  famous  for  their  reli- 
gious fervor.  Dressed  in  black  knee 
breeches  and  shirts,  they  keep  incessant 
pilgrimages  up  the  steps  of  the  various 


haze,  guarding  the  interior  of  the  Repub-  churches,  moving  in  a blue  haze  of  smoke 


lie. 

We  soon  swung  right  toward  an  opening 
marked  by  the  tortucsly  winding  railroad 
leading  from  coastal  San  Jose  up  through 
a pass.  The  valley  quickly  rose  to  meet 
us,  and  as  we  climbed  to  escape  it  we 


from^ the ^ torches  they  carry.  Part  of  the 
service  is  a flute  player  continually  on 
duGy  in  a church  tower.  They  are  Catho- 
lics; hut  the  local  priest,  Dr.  Rossbach, 
claims  it  has  taken  too  many  years  to 
gain  their  confidence  for  him  to  risk  at- 
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temptint2  to  change  the  somewhat  unorthodox foi' cec"  dovrn,-  tne  pilot  picked  a small 
fitual  of  hi£  parishrnerc,  field  near  Langley  field  where  we  hid 


Dr.  Rosshach,  by  the  way,  possesses 
what  is  probably  the  most  extensive  . . 
knowledge  of  Mayan  culture  in  the  world, 
and  in  thirty  years  has  assembled  an  in- 
valuable collection  of  ancient  Mayan  jade 
carvings.  Those  who  made  the  Chichicast- 
enango  ("land  o|'")  trip  claim  it  in  it- 
self is  well  wdrth  the  whole  flight,  just 
for  the  privilege  of  talking  with  Dr. 
Rossbach. 

In  Guatemala  we  were  entertained  at 
the  American  Legation  by  the  Minister, 

Mr.  Desportes;  and  here  we  met  many  ether 
residents  of  the  city,  including  several 
members  of  tire  Guatemalan  Air  Force, grad- 
uates of  Kelly  Field.  Our  visit  was  also 
made  pleasant  by  the  kind  hospitality  of 
Lieut.  Colonel  and  Llrs.  John  F.  Davis. 
Colonel  Davis  is  Commandant  cf  the  Guate- 
mala Military  Academy. 

Due  to  the  pressure  of  official  busi- 
ness at  heme,  General  Brett,  accompanied 
by  Lieut.  Shedd  in  another  B-10,  departed 
on  Wednesday  morning  for  Panama.  For 
the  rest  of  the  flight,  all  good  things, 
including  money,  soon  come  to  an  end;and 
after  we  had  bought  all  the  native  belts, 
shawls  and  shoes  we  could  afford,  we  left 
for  home,  carrying  pleasant  memories  of 
the  hospitable  mountain  city.  Bad  weather 
in  the  bottle  neck  pass  held  us  up  until 
I 3;00  p.m. , on  April  9th,  so  that  we  duck- 
ed out  just  in  time  to  spend  the  night 
in  San  Salvador,  where  we  v/ere  entertain- 
ed at  the  home  of  the  American  Minister, 
Dr.  Corrigan.  The  next  morning  we  were 
off  to  Managua,  and  so  home  to  bed.  Thus 
ended  a 2,000-mile  trip  through  five 
Central  American  countries,  well  satisfy- 
ing our  wanderlust  - for  several  months, 
at  least] 

— oOo— 

Tile  Maneuvers  at  Roc^  Mount,  IJ.  C. 

“ (Continued  from  Page  6,).  * 

in  thick  and  fast,  causing  the  teletj^e 
to  sound  like  a teletype.  From  then  on 
we  T/ere.  kept  on  the  junp,  bombing  enemy 
Camps  at  Virginia  Beach  and  Edgewood  Ar- 


senal, destroying  enemy  supplies  near  Mul-  ihe^intense  interest  of  the  people  of 
berry  Island,  fighting  off  enemy  Pursuit  ' 
near  Smithfield,  annihilating  Red  air  and 


while  making  repairs.  Although  the 
field  was  full  of  irrigation  ditches, we 
made  a successful  take-off  and  returned 
to  Rocky  Mount. 

During  our  absence,  Red  Pursuit  had 
attacked  our  camp.  The  Squadron  suffer- 
ed heavj'’  losses,  including  two  airplanes, 
all  of  our  mess  equipment,  four  officers 
and  seven  men.  We  were  toe  busy  to  do 
much  about  anything  except  work.  The 
Red  fleet  was  approaching  and  our  orders 
were  to  sink  it. 

On  the  next  tv/o  missions,  the  Red  fleet 
was  con^letely  wiped  cut,*  and  we  received 
word  that  the  war  was  over.  Just  when  we 
expected  to  return  here,  we  started  to 
erect  a more  permanent  can^.  That  means 
v;e  won’t  return  until  December  12th.  How 
about  sending  me  some  dough? 

Your  soldier  son, 

John. 

P.S.  I forgot  to  tell  how  we  almost  lost 
one  ship  at  sea.  We  were  flying 
about  150  miles  from  shore  when 
some  stray  shrapnel  struck  the  left 
engine  and  it  started  to  catch  on 
fire.  The  pilot  shut  it  off  and 
flew  on  one  engine  for  twenty  min- 
utes to  allow  it  to  cool  off,  then 
he  started  it  and  the  thing  seemed 
to  be  okay.  The  whole  crew  had  at 
least  one  leg  over  the  side  while 
it  was  acting  up.  They  said  they 
weren’t  scared. 

P.P.S.  Don’t  forget  the  dough.  I know  a 
cute  Rocky  Mountaineer,  and  I’ve 
gotta  date. 

Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Squadron: 

This  organization  together  with  the  tac- 

tical units  of  the  Group  just  completed 
two  weeks  of  Field  Exercises  at  Rocky 
Mount,  H. C.  Due  to  the  excellent  cooper- 
ation and  friendship  of  the  people  of 
this  enterprising  city,  an  excellent 
time  was  enjoyed  by  both  officers  and  en- 
listed men.  Entertainment  was  lavishly 
offered  by  the  city,  andj within  the  limi- 
tations required  by  a daily  four -hour 
mission,  were  accepted  by  all  concerned. 


this  district  in  the  Air  Corps  and  our 
small  "show"  located  on  their  airdrome 


ground  troops  by  the  hundreds.  Every  mis-  was  shown  by  the  immense  crov/ds  v/hich 
sion  was  successful,  every  boqib  found  its  came  to  the  field  daily.  On  Sunday,  and 
mark;  the  enemy’s  equipment  was  being  de-  again  on  the  following  Friday,  which  was 
stroyed  so  fast  that  we  ejected  to  hear 
of  an  armistice  early  during  the  second 
week.  Morale  was  high,  health  of  all  the 
men  and  officers  excellent. 

That  didn’t  last  long.  One  day  while  I 
was  receiving  messages  over  my  radio  I 
(\heard  m. g.  fire  (machine  gun).  I jumped 
rto  my  guns  in  time  to  see  a Red  peashoot- 
er streak  by.  A minute  later  one  got  us. 

Luckily,  only  one  cylinder  was  blown,  and 
we  were  able  to  repair  it  in  enemy  terri- 
tory under  cover  of  darkness.  In  being 


"Open  House"  day  at  the  camp,  the  high- 
ways were  swamped.  State  Police  estimet- 
ed  that  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  auto- 
mobiles came  to  the  airport.  On  Friday, 
Major  Giles  brought  down  one  of  the 
YlB-17  Bombers,  so  we  were  able  to  put 
on  a comparative  display  of  aircraft, 
using  a YiB-17,  a B-lOB  and  an  A-17 
Attack  plane. 

*A11  of  our  fleet  .^supposed  to  be  doing 
business  on  the  Vfest  Coast. 
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MINTEUA1JC11  NAVIGATION  FLIGHT  BY  ADVANCED  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


On  Monday,  May  17th,  in  accordance, 
with  a plan  previously  outlined,  74  air- 
planes from  the  Air  Corps  Advanced  Fly- 
ing- School,  Kellj'  Field,  Texas,  took_ 
off  on  the  customary  maintenance  naviga- 
tion training  flight,  as  ordered  hy  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  flight  was  com- 
manded Ly  Major  R.D.  Knapp,  Director  of 
Flying  Training  at  the  Air  Corps  Advanc- 
ed Flying  School.  Meinbers  cf  his  staff 
included  Captain  R.E.  Randall,  Publici- 
ty Officer;  Captain  John  C.  Crosthwaite, 
Adjutant;  and  Captain  Ralph  E.  Holmes, 
Commaudant  of  Cadets.  The  Cominandir.g 
Officer  and  his  staff  flew  3T-8  type 
training  airplanes. 

The  flight  sections  consisted  of  the 
Observation  Section,  with  26  Observation 
type  airplanes  and  Captain  0,P. YiJeyland 
in  charge;  the  Pursuit  Section,  with  24 
Pursuit  tjpie  airplanes  and  IAslq or  John  V. 
Hart  in  charge;  and  the  Attack  Section, 
with  11  Attack  type  airplanes  and  nine 
bi-motored  airplanes  and  Captain  Glen  C. 
Jamison  in  charge. 

The  purpose  of  the  flight  is  tc  give 
the  students  their  final  navigation 
training  flight,  using  all  the  naviga- 
tional aids  available;  to  acquaint  them 
v/ith  operations  and  use  cf  the  Federal 
airways;  to  further  their  instruction 
in  maintenance  of  airplanes  on  field 
maneuvers;  and  to  create  an  interest  in 
the  various  colleges  visited  as  to  the 
educational  facilities  offered  by  the 
Air  Corps  at  the  Array  flying  schools. 


BOLLING  CONTROL  T0;VER  3 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  11th,  Lieut. 
Colonel  Gerald  E.  Brower,  Air  Corps, 
donned  his  flying  equipment,  obtained 
his  clearance  from  Operations,  and  went 
out  to  his  airplane,  an  A-ll,  prepared 
to  make  a navigation  flight  to  Langley 
Field,  Va. , and  return.  Before  leaving 
the  line,  he  called  the  control  tov/er  to 
check  his  radio  and  receive  talce-off  in- 
structions, and  then  proceeded  to  the 
nortn-south  runway.  Private  H.W.  Fraley, 
the  operator  on  dut.y  at  the  tower,  had 
formed  & habit  of  v/atching  closely  all 
airplanes  taking  off  or  landing,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  v/atchfulness.  As  Col. 
Brower  passed  the  tov/er  on  the  take-off 
and  just  a few  feet  before  the  plane 
left  the  ground,  the  operator  noticed 
the  left  tire  lose  its  shape  and  begin 
to  flop  around.  He- waited  a few  minutes- 
and  v/hen  the  pilot  called  in  again  he 
nctifiedhira  cf  the  flat  tire  and  asked 
for  any  instructions.  Col.  Brower 
ansv/ered  that  he  had  noticed  a few  bumps 
just  before  the  plane  left  the  ground, 
but  wasn’t  sure  that  it  was  caused  by  a 
flat  tire,  and  he  came  back  to  the  field 


On  the  first  day  all  sections  proceed-i 
i ed  to  the  University  of  Oklahoma  at  ^ 
Norman,  where  they  rendezvoused  at  3:00 
p.rn.  On  Tuesday,  all  sections  effected 
a rendezvous  at  Stillwater,  Oklalioma, 
at  11:00  a.m. , where  the  Observation 
and  Bombardment  airplanes  remained  over- 
night. Stillv/ater  is  the  site  of  the 
Oklahoma  A.  & M.  College.  The  Attack 
Section,  minus  the  bi-motored  airplanes, 
proceeded  to  Lawrence,  Kansas,  to  visit 
the  University  of  Kansas,  arriving 
there  at  about  4; 00  p.m.  Tlie  Pursuit 
Section  went  to  Columbia,  Mo. , visit- 
ing the  University  of  Misso-uri.  They 
arrived  there  at  about  4:20  p.m. 

All  sections  rendezvoused  on  Wednes- 
day'" at  the  University  of  Arlcausas, 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  at  4:00  p.m.  Tlie 
Observation  and  Bombardment  airplanes 
made  the  trip  via  Claremore,  Oklahoma, 
where  they  stepped  al  Will  Regers  Air- 
port at  10:00  a.m.,  and  visited  the 
Oklaliom-a  Military  Acaden^'-.  They  were 
scheduled  to  return  to  Kelly  Field  on 
May  20th. 

"Numerouc  clippings  of  the  publicity 
accorded  this  flight  at  the  various 
towns  through  which  it  passed  have  been 
received  by  this  office,"  reports  the 
News  Letter  Correspondent,  and  he 
adds:  "It  is  evident  that  a great  dealt' 
of  interest  in  the  Air  Corps- Advanced 
Flying  School  is  being  exhibited,  par- 
ticularly by  college  students." 


i A C-OOD  WATCH  TOWER 

to  land.  The  tower  operator  had  noti- 
fied Operations,  and  'the  crash  truck 
and  ambulance  were  standing  by.  Fortu- 
nately, the  landing  was  made  without 
mishap  and  the  plane  v/as  bro'ught  back 
to  the  hangar  for  a tire  change. 

A fev/  weeks  previously,  the  same  'oper- 
ator had  a similar  experience  v/ith  a 
Navy  plane,  though  not  so  successful.- 
He  nad  watched  a formation  of  three  - 
Navy  planes  v/ith  retractable  landing- 
gear  take  off  from  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion across  the  way  for  some  practice 
flying.  On  retiirning  to  the  field,  the 
first  and  second  pilots  circled,  lower- 
ed their  landing  v/heels  and  came  in  for  - 
a landing.  The  third  pilot  also  circled 
in  a glide,  but  did  not  lower  his 
wheels-,  so  the  tower  operator  quickly 
tried  to  contact  him  by  radio.  He  re-_ 
ceived  no  answer,  and  there  was  no  indi- 
cation tliat  the  pilot  had  heard  him, for  , 
he  v/as  still  coming  in  with  his  whee-l||jj’ 
up.  The  operator  then  tried  to  attra^j 
the  pilot's  attention  v/ith  the  traffic  1 
control  light,  but  failed  again.  He 
then  picked  up  his  field  glasses  for  a 
closer  look  at  the  plane  and  focused  ; 
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MORE  Y1B-.17  BOMBERS  REACH  LANGLEY  EIELD 


his  vision  on  it  just  in  time  to  see  the 
look  of  surprise  on  the  faces  of  "both 
the  Navy  pilot  and  his  observer.  The 
plane  was  considerably  damaged,  but 
neither  of  the  occupants  was  injured. 

Had  the  pilot  glanced  at  the  control 
tower  he  may  have  avoided  the  accident. 
-~-o0o— ~ 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OP  THE  CONCHAS  DAM  PROJECT 

First  Lieut.  Charles  F.  Densford,  Air 
Corps,  pilot,  and  Staff  Sergeant  Herman 
L.  Chestnutt,  Air  Corps,  photographer, 
returned  April  24th  from  Conchas  Dam, 

New  Mexico,  where  they  photographed  the 
progress  of  construction  on  a project 
of  the  U.S.  Array  Engineers. 

This  is  the  second  of  a series  of  pro- 
gress photographs  made  at  intervals  of 
approximately  four  months  by  this  photo- 
graphic team.  The  Army  airmen*' in  a pe- 
riod of  ten  days  spent  26  hours  and  55  . i 
minutes  in  the  air,  made  47  vertical 
photographs  and  48  oblique  photographs, 
also  200  feet  of  16  mm.  movie  film.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  next  flight 
will  be  made  about  September  1st,  next. 
— -oOo 

MORE  GOOD  SHOOTING  BY  LIEUT.  DENSFORD 

Lieut.  Charles  F.  Densford,  Air  Corps, 
stationed  at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  resum- 
ed activity  in  pistol  shooting,  taking 
third  place  in  the  San  Antonio  Spring 
Pistol  Championship  on  May  9th,  and  by 
winning  individual  honors  in  a match  at 
Monterrey,  Mexico,  conducted  by  the 
Asociacion  Regiomontario  de  Caza  y Tiro. 
In  the  last-named  match,  Lieut.  Densford 
got  within  one  point  of  a perfect  score- 
199  X 200.  His  nearest  competitor,  Mr, 
Ogden  of  the  Border  Patrol,  scored  194 
out  of  200. 

oOo 

SILL'  A BUSY  PLACE  DURING  MANEUVERS 

The  transportation  of  GHQ  Air  Force 
troops  to  the  West  Coast  kept  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma,  on  practically  a 24-hour 
schedule _ during  the  first  part  of  May. 
The  Provisional  Transport  Squadron,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  C-33’s  and  one  C-36, 
made  five  overnight  stops  at  Fort  Sill 
from  May  1st  to  10th.  On  their  three 
trips  through  to  the  West  Coast  they 
carried  about  350  men  and  officers,  who 
were  accommodated  at  Fort  Sill  on  the 
overnight  stops.  In  additiorr  to  the 
Transports,  15  PB-2‘s  made  a stop  for 
service  on  May  2nd,  and  28  P-26‘s  made 
an  overnight  stop  on  May  4th. 

— oOo 


Major  Vincent  J.  Meloy,  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  20th  Bombardment  Squadron, 
recently  arrived  at  Langley  Field  with 
the  first  YlB-17  for  that  organization. 
The  flight  from  Seattle,  Wash. , was  made 
on  schedule  all  the  way.  At  one  point 
it  was  necessary  to  go  to  17,000  feet 
to  pass  over  a dust  storm.  The  ferry 
crew  on  this  airplane,  in  addition  to 
Major  Meloy,  were  Major  Barney  M.  Giles, 
Flight  Supervisor  and  co-pilot;  1st  Lt. 
F.E.  Glantzberg,  Navigator;  Master  Sgt. 
H.R.  Kashe,  Crew  Chief;  Staff  Sergeant 
L.L.  Fiebrich,  Assistant  Crew  Chief; 
and  Private,  1st  Class,  C.D.  Lake,  Radio 
Operator. 

The  20th  is  very  proud  of  its  new 
'*Flying  Fortress." 


The  96th  Bombardment  Squadron  added 
another  YlB-17  to  its  list  of  assigned 
airplanes  when  Captain  C.E.  O'Connor, 

1st  Lieuts.  W.H.  Higgins  and  W.C. 
Bentley,  accompanied  by  Technical  Ser- 
geant G.W.  Olson,  Staff  Sergeant  Harry 
Sichard  and  Corporal  D.J.  Smith  arrived 
at  Langley  Field  from  Seattle,  Wash., 
on  May  9th.  The  flight  was  made  in  two 
"hops,"  the  first  from  Seattle  tc 
Cheyenne,  via  Portland,  in  order  to 
avoid  icing  conditions,  o*n  May  8th,  and 
the  second  from  Cheye*nne  to  Langley 
Field,  the  route  passing  over  Li*ncoln, 
Neb.;  Chanute  Field,  111.,  and  Patterson 
Field,  Ohio,  The  total  distance  was 
approximately  2600  miles,  and  the  total 
flying  time  was  15  hours. 


On  May  5th,  Major  Barney  M.  Giles, 
pilot)  1st  Lieiit.  P.G.  Miller,  co-pilot; 
2nd  Lieut.  L.S.  Wait,  co-pilot- engineer ; 
Master  Sergeant  Haney,  flight  Sngineer; 
and  Sergeant  Connor,  radio  operator, 
took  off  from  March  Field,  Calif. , at 
6;25  p.m.  (PST)  and  arrived  at  Langley 
Field,  Va, , at  7:15  a.m,  (PST) , making  a 
non-stop  flight  in  12  hours  and  50  min- 
utes. The  distance  flown  was  2450  miles 
Immediately  after  the  take-off,  an  al- 
titude of  14,000  feet  was  gained  and 
maintained -until  9:50  p.m.,  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  descend  to  10., 700 
feet,  due  to  icing  conditi'^'iis.  At 
11;45  p.m.,  14,000  feet  ?/as  resumed  and 
maintained  until  arrival  at  Langley 
Field. 

The  B-17  performed  very  satisfactorily 
throughout  the  flight.  This  plane  did 
not  have  the  bomb  bay  tanks  installed. 
Had  these  tanks  been  installed,  the 
elapsed  time  would  have  been  reduced 
something  like  two  hours,  inasmuch  as 
maximum  cruising  speed  could  have  been 
maintained  throughout  the  flight, 

oOo — - 
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LIEUT.  COLONEL  CHAELSS  B.  OLDEIELD 


Lieut.  Colonel  Charles  B.  Oldfield, Air 
Corps,  who  was  recently  assigned  as  Com- 
manding Officer  of  Air  Corps  troops  at 
Eort  Lev/is,  Wash.  , is  a native  of  Norfolk, 
Va. , where  he  was  horn  April  3,  1891.  Af- 
ter service  in  the  Regular  Arn^  as  a Pri- 
vate, Company  M,  29th  Infantry,  and  as 
Corporal  and  Sergeant,  1st  Class,  Quar- 
terma-ster  Corps,  from  Novemher  3,  1912, 
to  November  28,  1916,  he  accepted  a com- 
mission on  the  following  day  as  a second 
lieutenant  of  Infantry,  and  was  promoted 
to  1st  Lieutenant  on  the  same  date;  to 
Captain  of  Infantry,  June  16,  1917,  and 
to  Major  (temporary)  of  Infantry,  August 
15,  1918,  He  was  discharged  from  this 
temporary  rank  on  February  11,  1920. 

Detailed  to  the  Air  Service  in  October, 
1920,  Colonel  Oldfield  received  his  pri- 
mary flying  training  at  Carls trom  Field, 
Arcadia,  Fla. , which  he  completed  in 
April,  1921,  and  his  advanced  training 
at  the  Air  Service  Observation  School  at 
Post  Field,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. , from  April 
13  to  September  15,  1921,  following 
which  he  was  a student  at  the  School  for 
A.erial  Observers  at  Fort  Sill  to  Decem- 
ber 15,  1921.  Ke  was  rated  as  Airplane 
Pilot,  October  14,  1921,  and  as  Airplane 
Observer,  April  17,  1922. 

After  a brief  period  of  duty  as  an  in- 
structor at  the  Air  Service  Observation 
School,  Post  Field,  Colonel  Oldfield  was 
detailed  to  duty  as  Executive  Officer, 
95th  Division,  Organized  Reserves,  Air 
Service,  with  station  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  to  April  2,  1922,  and  at  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  to  February  20,  1925. 

For  over  five  years,  and  up  to  August, 
1930,  Colonel  Oldfield  was  stationed  at 
the  Air  Corps  Primary  Flying  School  at 
Brooks  Field,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where 
he  served  as  Executive  Officer  of  the 
post  and  as  Assistant  Commandant  of  the 
School.  At  various  times  he  served  as 
Commanding  Officer  and  Commandant  at 
Brooks  Field  during  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  regular  incumbent  of  these 
positions. 

Following  duty  as  a student  at  the  Air 
Corps  Tactical  School  at  Langley  Field, 

Va. , from  August,  1930,  to  July,  1931, 
he  was,  upon  graduation,  assigned  as  a 
student  to  pursue  a tv;o-year  course  of 
instruction  at  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

On  June  13,  1933,  Colonel  Oldfield  as- 
sumed command  of  the  12th  Observation 
Squadron  at  Brooks  Field,  Texaa,  and  he 
served  at  that  post  until  March  6,  1935. 

Early  in  1934,  during  the  operation  of 
the  Air  Mail  Service  by  the  Array  Air 


Corps,  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Briga- 
dier General  Henry  H.  Arnold,  then  com- 
mander of  the  Western  Zone.  In  February, 
1935,  he  graduated  from  the  Advanced  Air 
Navigation  School  which  was  conducted  at 
Rockwell  Field,  Calif. 

Colonel  Oldfield’ s next  duty  assign- 
ment 7/as  with  the  GHQ,  Air  Force  at 
Langley  Field,  Va. , where,  by  virtue  of 
his  position  as  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  2nd  Bombardment  Group,  he  was,  on 
April  .2,  1935,  advanced  to  the  temporary 
rank  of  Lieut.  Colonel,  He  received  his 
permanent  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major 
on  December  20,  1927.  : 

During  the  latter  part  of  March,  1936, 
he  led  a ferry  flight  of  nine  Martin  ;i 

B-lOB  Bombardment  airplanes  from  Langley  ^ 
Field,  Va. , to  France  Field,  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  via  Brownsville,  Texas;  Mexico, 
and  several  Central  American  countries.  I 

Colonel  Oldfield' s total  flying  time 
is  approximately  5800  hours. 

oOo. 

LIEUT.  COLONEL  HOWARD  J.  HOUGitLAND 

Lieut.  Colonel  Howard  J.  Houghland,  Air 
Corps,  now  on  duty  as  an  instructor  at 
the  Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  . 
was  born  at  Scott sburg,  Indiana,  July  9,  f 
1891.  Enlisting  in  the  Army  in  September, 
1909,  he  served  as  Private,  Corporal  and 
Sergeant,  Company  H,  27th  Infantry;  and 
as  Sergeant,  1st  Class,  and  Quartermaster 
Sergeant,  Quartermaster  Corps,  to  Decemr- 
ber  3,  1916.  He  accepted  a commission  as 
2nd  Lieutenant  of  Infantry  on  December  4, 
1916,  and  from  January  2,  1917,  to  April 
13,  1917,  he  was  a student  at  the  Army 
Service  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

After  serving  with  the  26th  Infantry  at 
Harlingen,  Texas,  to  June,  1917,  he  was 
ordered  to  duty  overseas,  and  served  in 
various  capacities  at  a number  of  sta- 
tions, and  participated  in  the  Montdidier- 
Noyon,  Aisne-Marne  and  St.  Mihiel  opera- 
tions. He  served  in  France  until  October 
20,  1919;  and  in  Germany  as  Personnel  Ad- 
jutant, Provisional  Infantry  Brigade,  to 
May  28,  1920,  and  as  Commandant,  General 
and  Commercial  School,  Educational  and 
Vocational  Training,  Coblenz,  to  January 
5,  1921. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  Jan- 
uary, 1921,  Colonel  Houghland  v/as  detail- 
ed to  the  Air  Service  and  assigned  as  a 
student  at  Carlstrom  Field,  Arcadia,  Fla.,  , 
for  flying  training.  He  completed  the  i' 
primary  flying  course  in  September,  1921,  [ 

and  T/as  transferred  to  the  Advanced  Fly-  d 
ing  School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  where  he  " 
completed  advanced  training  in  Bombardment 
Aviation  on  Dedember  23,  1921,  He  re- 
ceived the  ratings  of  Airplane  Pilot  and 
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Airplane-  01) server. 

Colonel  Honghland  remained  at  Kelly 
Fiel^-as  Adjutant  of  the  2nd  Bomhardmeht 
I Grro\:Q)  and  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Head- 
quarters Detachment  of  that  Group  until 
June  26,  1922,  when  he  was  transferred 
with-  this  organization  to  Langley  Field, 
Va,  where  he  performed  these  same  duties 
until- August  29,  1922.  He  commanded  the 
3rd -Air  Park  at  Langley  Field  to  October 
11,  ,1922,  and  was  then  assigned  to  duty 
as  student  at  the  Air  Service  Tactical 
.Scho-©-!.,  graduating  June  15,  1923. 
n/  After  service  as  an  instructor  and  as 
OperaW^oiis  Officer  of  an  ROTO  sutiuner 
training  camp  at  Maxwell  Field,  Ala. , to 
Septemb^  1923,  he  was  transferred  to 
Kelly  F^.eid  and  assigned  to  the  3rd  At- 
tack Group,  performing  among  various 
other  duties  those  of  Group  Operations 
Officer,  Group  Personnel  Officer  and 
Group  Intelligence  Officer. 

On  June  27,  1924,  Colonel  Houghland 
was"hl;aced  in  command  of  a detachment  of 
the  l2th  Observation  Squadron  and  trans- 
ferred to  Fort  Sara  Houston,  Texas.  In 
AugtXSt,  1925,  he  was  assigned  as  a stu- 
dent- at  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and 
ioll0»&ng  his  graduation  therefrom  in 
Ji.'ne:,>..'lS26,  he  was  transferred  to  Hew 
York-dty  for  duty  with  the  Organized 
Resarves  of  the  2nd  Corps  Area. 

Assigned  in  June,  1928,  as  Air  Officer 
of  the  7th  Corps  Area,  Fort  Omaha,  Heb., 
Colonel  Houghland  served  in  this  capacity 
until  June,  1934,  and  performed  addition- 
al duty  as  Unit  Instructor  of  the  314th 
Observa^on  Squadron  from  September, 

1931. 

From  J-one  15,  1934,  to  March  11,  1935, 
he  was  on  duty  as  Executive  Officer  at 
Langley  Field, 'Va.,  and  to  May  31,  1935, 
he  served  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
58th  Service  Squadron.  He  was  then  as- 
signed to  his  present  duty  as  Instructor 
at  the  Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Riley. 

. ^Colonel  Houghland  was  promoted  to  1st 
Lieutenant,  November  26,  1916;  to  Cap- 
tain, June  15,  1917;  to  Major,  December 
15,  1927,  and  to  Lieut.  Colonel  (tempo- 
rary) June  16,  1936. 

oOo— 

The  following -named  Air  Corps  officers 
are  under  orders  to  proceed  to  Maxwell 
Field,  Ala, , for  duty,  reporting  about 
July  1,  1937: 

Major  Fred  C.  Nelson  (Captain)  from 
Selfridge  Field,  Mich. 

Captain  George  A.  Fuatley  from  the  San 
Antonio  Air  Depot,  Duncan  Field,  Texas. 

1st  Lieut.  Robert  Lewis  Easton  from 
Randolph  Field,  Texas, 

U 1st  Lieut.  Hoyt  L.  Pr indie  from  Maxwell 
Field,  Ala. 


General  Malin  Craig,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Array,  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement  on.  May  28th,  which  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  as  National 
Aviation  Day: 

"The  first  observance  of  National  Avia- 
tion Day  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  mo,de  in  both 
civilian  and  military  aviation  in  the 
United  States  in  the  past  few  years. 

Travel  by  aircraft  has  become  common.- 
place.  The  time  consumed  in  crossing  the 
United  States  has  been  reduced  from,  days 
to  hc'.irs,  and  that  in  crossing  the 
Pacific  from  weeks  to  days.  Skill  in 
navigation  and  improvements  in  aviation 
engineering  have  made  flying  a safe  and 
comfortable  means  of  travel. 

Progress  in  military  aviation  has  been 
equally  pronounced.  The  combat  aircraft 
now  being  delivered  to  our  army  are  un- 
surpassed elsewhere,  and  are  double  or 
treble  the  power  of  the  types  purchased 
a few  years  ago. 

The  United  States  Army  now  has  on  hand 
and  under  order  approximately  1,650  mod- 
ern airplanes,  of  which  by  far  the  great- 
er number  are  ccmbat  planes.  In  addi- 
tion we  have  a number  of  planes  technic- 
ally classed  as  obsolete  but  still  suit- 
able for  service.  In  the  Army  appropria- 
tion bill  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress, provision  is  made  for  about  550 
additional  planes,  so  that  deducting  es- 
timated losses  due  to  obsolescence,  de- 
terioration and  accidents,  we  should 
have  in  another  year  in  the  neighborhood 
of  2,000  army  airplanes  cf  recent  types. 
Adding  the  number  of  modern  planes  pos- 
sessed by  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  CO'rps, 
our  total  strength  in  military  planes 
will  soon  be  well  over  3,000," 

oOo 

PHOTOGRAPHING  OF  SOLAR  ECLIPSE 

As  a member  of  the  Hayden  Planetarium^ 
Grace  Expedition,  Major  Albert  W.  Stevens, 
Air  Corps,  sailed  on  May  21st  on  the  S.S. 
SANTA  CLARA  for  Peru,  expecting  to  ar- 
rive on  June  3rd,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining aerial  photographs  of  the  solar ^ 
eclipse  on  June  8th,  Included  in  the  Air 
Corps  photographic  equipment  taken  on  the 
'ourney  were  one  Air  Corps  T^e  A-2 
Akeley  Sound)  camera,  one  Air  Corps 
K-3  B single-lens  camera,  and  one  Air 
Corps  K-6  single-lens  camera. 

It  is  proposed  to  take  photographs  from 
an  airplane  at  an  altitude  of  28,500  feet 
approximately  over  the  peak  Huascaren. 

There  is  a possibility,  of  course,  that 
clouds  may  prevent  a view  of  the  corona 
from  the  ground,  and  in  that  event  pic- 
tures from  an  airplane  may  show  the  shape 
of  the  corona,  even  though  the  image  of 
(Continued  on  Page  i7  ) , 
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CHilMJTE  FIELD  ESRSOMEL  INSPECT  YlB-17 

A YlB-17  airpla,ne  arrived  at  Olianut© 
Field,  Rantoul,  111,,  on  May  lOtli.  _It  , 
was  piloted  Ly  1st  Lieut.  S.L.  Travis,  ■ 
with  2nd  Lieut.  C.J,  Cochrane  as  co-pilot 
and  2nd  Lieut,  J.L,  Templeton  as  homhar- 
dier. 

During  the  four  days  that  the  airplane 
remained  at  Chanute  Field,  enlisted  stu- 
dents of  the  Department  of  Mechajiics  of 
the  Air  Corps  Technical  School  performed 
an  inspection  on  this  airplane.  Student 
officers  of  the  Maintenance -Engineering 
Course  were  given  the  opportunity  ' tho- 
roughly to  examine  the  airplane,  fly  in 
it,  and  study  the  new  features  thereof. 

Student  officers  from  the  Armament  De- 
partment were  also  afforded  an  opportu- 
"lity  to  inspect  the  new  armament  instal- 
lations and  to  ride  in  the  airplane  and 
observe  the  new  features  which  this  air- 
plane embodies. 

Other  school  and  post  personnel  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  examine 
the  plane  and  observe  the  latest  type  of 
engineering,  armament,  radio  and  naviga- 
tion installations  in  a Bombardment  air- 
plane. 

The  Acting  Commandant,  Major  S.G. 
Harper,  and  the  school  and  post  person- 
nel expressed  their  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  co operation  of  the  GHQ,  Air  Force 
in  providing  the  school  with  this  latest 
type  of  aircraft  for  instructional  pur- 
poses. 

The  arrival  of  this  airplane  at  Chanute 
Field  was  but  another  step  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Lieut, - 
Colonel  Junius  W.  Jones,  Commandant  of 
the  Air  Corps  Technical  School,  when^he 
first  assumed  command..  In  brief,  this 
policy  is  based  upon  the  v/ell-kiiown  fact 
that  technical  specialists  to  be  of  most 
Value  to  the  service  must  be  trained  and 
thoroughljr  familiarized  with  the  mainten- 
ance, repair  and  inspection  of  the  latest 
aircraft  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

At  present  the  following  airplanes  are 
being  used  for  instruction  of  student 
personnel:  two  PB-2*s,  one  A-17A,  one 
B-10,  one  XB-14,  one  C-33,  one  0-46  and 
one  BT-9, 

Lieut.  Colonel  Junius  W.  Jones  is  now 
at  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Factory  prepar- 
ing to  ferry  a nev/  B-18  airplane  to 
Chanute  Field  for  use  in  instructing  stu- 
dents. 

Colonel  Albert  L.  Sneed,  Air  Corps, 
who  has  held  tenporary  rank  as  such 
since  June  22,  1*936,  was  promoted  to  the 
permanent  rank  of  Colonel, May  1,  1937. 


Major  Austin  W.  Martenstein,  Air  Corps, 
Instructor  at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School,  is  under  orders  for  duty  as  a 
student  at  the  Array  ViTar  College  biAagust. 


COMMSNMTiOH  FOR  I^CH  FIELD  ENLISTED  MEN  ' 

Private,  1st  Glass,  Robert  C,  Jones  and|j 
Private  Fred  S.  Pretzer,  cf  the  4th  Air  " 
Base  Squadron,  March  Field,  Calif. , went 
driving  to  Riverside  on  April  lltli,  last,  ^ 
and  when  they  passed  along  fictoria  Ave. 
about  5:45  p.m. , they  saw  a burning  wreck  : 
with  flames  licking  greedily  about  a 
h-uman  figure  lying  next  to  it.  They  im- 
mediately decided  they  might  be  of  assis-  | 
tance. 

It  appears  that  Sergeant  Dan  Davis,  of  i 
the  Riverside  Police  Department,  who  was  ^ 
driving  a car,  had.  cra.shed  into  a palm 
tree  and  was  knocked  unconscious  through 
the  inpact.  A Miss  Margaret  Paden,  who 
happenwjd  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  the  unconscious 
policeman  from  the  car.  The  two  soldiers 
helped  to  carry  him  across  the  street  to 
safety  just  as  the  gasoline  tank  of  the 
burning  car  e^Dloded.  They  thought  very 
little  of  their  assistance  at  the  time, 
but  the  officials  of  Riverside  felt  that 
their  timely  help  and  thoughtfulness  was, 
worthy  of  commendation,  as  attested  by 
the  following  letters; 

“Please  accept  the  thanks  of  the  Gov- 
erning Body  of  Riverside,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  its  people,  for  s^-our  prompt 
and  effective  work  in  assisting  Miss 
Margaret  Paden  with  rescuing  Police 
Sergeant  Dan  Davie,  after  she  had  m 
dragged  him  from  his  burning  automobile^ 
■last  Sunday  afternoon. 

Your  pront^t  first  aid  no  doubt  has 
materially  contributed  to  Sergeant 
Davis*  fair  condition  an.d  hope  for  re- 
covery in  the  hospital. 

Not  only  the  thanks  of  Sergeant 
Davis,  but  also  those  of  his  brother 
officers  go  to  you  for  your  prompt  and 
willing  action. 

Sincerely, 

W. C.  Evans,  Mayor. “ 

"Please  accept  our  sincere  thanks  for 
the  aid  rendered  to  our  brother  officer 
Sgt.  Ifen  Ite,vis  when  he  critically  in- 
jured himself  in  an  accident  on  tictoria 
Avenue,  Sunday,  April  11th. 

Your  timely  arrival,  your  valuable 
assistance  in  removing  him  to  safety 
and  the  first  aid  you  gave  him  resulted 
in  saving  his  life,  for  otherwise  he 
would  have  burned  to  death. 

Words  are  a noor  medium  at  a time 
such  as  this,  Wt  the  members  of  the 
Riverside  Police  Department  through  me, 
wish  to  espress  their  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  a noble  deed,  promptly  and  ef-  i 
ficiently  performed.  Members  of  the 
Riverside  Police  Department,  by 

Nestor  N.  Brule,  Chief-of -Police. 

We,  members  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  con- 
gratulate these  two  sincere  j’^oung  sol- 
diers and  hope  that  their  action  will  set 
a shining  example  to  all  of  us. 
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Major  General  Oscar  Westover 
and  Captain  Luther  S.  Smith  re- 
turned from  the  West  Coast  man- 
euvers on  May  SOtBi;  Colonel 
H.H.C.  Eicheirds  on  May  21st,  and 
Lieut.  Colonel  Gerald  E.  Brower^l^ 
on  May  25th.  • 

Lieut.  Colonel  William  E. 

Lynd  left  May  27th  on  a naviga-  = 
tion  flight  to  the  West  Coast. 

Colonel  Wm.  C.  McChord  re- 
turned May  27th  from  a naviga- 
tion flight  to  March  Field  for 
the  piirpose  of  observing  the 
GHQ  Air  Force  MrU'^.euvers.  Later 
he  visited  Tacoma  and  Seattle 
in  order  to  observe  air  activi- 
ties in  the  Northwest. 

Colonel  Hush  B.  Lincoln  return- 
ed May  28th  from  Lakehurst  ,N. J. , 
where  he  served  on  a board  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the 
Hindenbxirg  airship  disaster. 

^Captains  Harrison  G.  Crocker,  of  Maxwell 
Field,  and  Bay  K.  Clark,  of  Chanute  Field,  re- 
turned to  their  respective  stations  on  fey  15th, 
following  temporary  duty  in  the  Chief  s Office. 

Major  Hugh  A,  Bivins  and  Captain  Clarence  S. 
Irvine  returned  to  Wright  Field  on  May  16th, 
after  teirporary  duty  in  the  OCAC. 

Captain  Evers  Abbey  returned  May  16th  from  a 
navigation  flight  to  Wright  Field  and  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Howard  C.  Davidson  returned 
May  20th  from  a meeting  of  an  evaluation  board 
at  Wright  Field. 


Brigadier  General  Henry  C.  Pratt, \accoinpan- 
ied  by  1st  Lieut.  Dwight  B.  Schannep,  were  in 
the  OCAC  on  May  12th  fcr  conference. 

Major  James  T.  Hutchison  returned  fey  12th 
to  Leingley  Field  after  temporary  duty  in  the 
OCAC. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Eobert  L.  Walsh  left  fey 
15th  for  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center, 
Eandolph  Field. 

Major  Austin  W.  fertenstein  returned  to 
Ivlaxwell  Field  May  25th,  following  temporary 
duty  in  the  OCAC. 

First  Lieut.  John  E.  Sutherland,  of  Langley 
Field,  was  a visitor  while  enroute  to  his  new 
station  in  the  Hawaiian  Department. 

oOo— — 


ISIH  EECON.  SQUADRON  IN  MANEUVEES 


The  18th  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  fetchel 
Field,  N.y. , was  attached  to  the  9th  Bombard- 
ment Group  during  the  Second  Wing  Concentra- 
tion, which  was  based  at  Phillips  Field, 


Aberdeen,  Md.  , where  it  served  as  "eyes"  for 


^^^^bfehe  Group.  Upon  receipt  of  infoimation  of 

■ 


Recent  visitors  to  the  Chiefs  Office  were 


Colonel  Henry  3.  Clagett,  from  Self ridge  Field; 
Colonel  Jacob  H.  Rudolph  from  Maxwell  Field; 
Major  Ray  A.  Dunn,  from  Maxvjell  Field;  Major 
Theodore  J.  Koenig  from  Mitchel  Field;  Lieut. 
Colonel  William  B.  Wright,  from  Fort  Hayes, 
Ohio;  1st  Lieut.  Frederick  E.  Dent,  Jr.,  and 
C.S.  Draper,  students  at  the  M.I.T.  , Boston, 
Mass. 

Major  Clarence  P.  Kane,  until  recently  on 
duty  at  the  Hawaiian  Air  Depot,  reported  blay 
22nd  for  tenporary  duty  in  the  Supply  Division 
before  entering  upon  his  duty  as  a student  in 
the  next  course  at  the  Army  Industrial  College. 

Major  Alvan  C.  Kincaid  left  May  22nd  for 
Charleston,  S.C. 

Colonel  Chalmers  G.  Hall  returned  May  27th 
from  a conference  at  Wright  Field. 

Major  Morton  H.  McKinnon  left  fey  27th  on  a 
navigation  flight  to  Dallas,  Texas. 

First  Lieut,  John  A.  Austin  returned  to 
Wright  Field,  iAay  27th,  after  temporary  duty 
in  the  Chief's  Office. 

Captain  Stewart  W, 
from  Wright  Field. 

fejor  ViUlliam  B.  Souza  returned  fey  22nd  from 
a navigation  flight  to  Mitchel  Field,  and  Capt. 
James  B,  Jordan  returned  the  previous  day  from 
Langley  Field. 

Major  Edward  V.  Harbeck,  Jr.,  returned  from 
leave  of  absence  on  May  18th. 

Captain  James  W.  l^ry  left  fey  22nd  on  a 
technical  inspection  trip. 


Towle  returned  May  26th 


^„pp reaching  enemy  men- of- war,  the  18th  flew 
to  the  last  reported  position  and  kept  the 
enemy  in  surveillance  until  the  Group  arrived. 
Splendid  weather  prevailed  throughout  mpst  of 
the  period,  and  much  was  accomplished. 

oOo 


LONG  FOaiATION  FLiaTT  BY  99TH  BOIB.  SQUADRON 


At  sundown  one  evening  in  March,  the  renown- 
ed Flight  "A"  of  the  99th  Bombardment  Squadron, 
Mtchel  Field,  N.Y. , coximanded  by  Iht  Lieut. 
"Joe"  Baylor,  took  off  on  their  routine  train- 
ing flight  with  their  destination  Mitchel 
Field,  non-stop,  via  Pittsburgh,  Columbus,  War 
(W.Va. ) Bluefield,  Clifton  Forge,  Washington 
and  Philadelphia.  Departing  from  Mitchel 
Field  at  6; 30  p.m.  , the  flight  again  reached 
fetchel  Field  at  3;  30  a. m,  , the  following  morn- 
ing after  nine  hours  of  night  formation  cover- 
ing approximately  1200  miles. 

Upon  landing,  the  ships  still  contained 
enough  fuel  to  carry  them  an  additional  350 
miles.  The  radio  operators  maintained  contact 
xvith  Liitchel  Field  throughout  the  flight  and 
‘sent  position  reports  to  the  Group  radio  star- 
tion  at  30-minute  intervals.  None  of  the  men>- 
hers  of  any  crew  vxas  relieved  from  his  duties 
during  the  entire  nine  hours.  Tha  navigation 
was  faultless,  and  Lieut.  Baylor  estimated  his 
time  of  arrival  over  each  check-point  with  the 
minute. 

oOo- — 


Photographing  of  Solar  Eclipse 

(Continued  from  Page  is).. 


the  moon’s  disk  be  oixLy  .20  inch  in  diamiater, 
using  the  longest  focal  length  lens  that  ive 
can  utilize  in  an  airplane. 

oOo 
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Major  Wendell  B.  feCoy,  at  present  on  duty 
as  Instmactor,  Air  Corps,  Tennessee  Nation£a 
Guard,  is  xinder  orders  to  proceed  about  Septem- 
ber 1st,  next,  for  duty  at  Brooks  Field,  Texas. 
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EEMA.INS  OF  mmm  peince  go  to  last  ee sting  place 


A local  nevTspaper  carried  a Lrief  armotmce- 
ment  to  the  effect  that  the  body  of  Nosrroan 
Prince,  %rld  War  aviator,  will  he  placed  in 
the  Washington  Cathedral  on  Tuesday,  Jme  1, 

1937 J that  the  rexnains  of  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  famous  Lafayette  Escadrille  were  trans- 
ported to  this  country  from  France  on  a French 
liner. 

Norman  Prince,  a native  cf  Pride's  Crossing, 
Mass. , just  north  of  Salem,  mas  horn  on  August 
31 , 1887.  He  was  a graduate  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  took  the  legal  profession.  His 
aviation  career  is  described  in  the  Book  "The 
Lafayette  Plying  Corps/*  as  follcwsi 

"Before  thejfar,  Norman  Prince  had  spent  itany 
pleasant  hxmting- seasons  at  Pan,  where  he  had 
made  friends  among  the  French  and  learned  to 
speak  the  language  fluently.  When  the  war 
broke  out  in  1914  it  was  natural  that  his 
thoughts  should  turn  to  France,  the  country  he 
had  gTQvm  to  love  and  admire  almost  as  his’  07m. 
He  might  have  gone  overseas  as  an  ambulance 
driver  or  to  enlist  in  the  infantry,  but  - like 
many  other  horsemen  and  polo-players  - he  had 
become  interested  in  flying,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  if  he  became  a pilot  before  offering  , 
his  services  to  France,  he  might  be  received  ass 
a member  of  the  Flying  Corps  - a possibility 
which  appealed  to  all  his  instincts  as  a sports- 
men. November  found  him,  in  company  with 
Frazier  Curtis,  at  the  Burgess  school  at  Marble- 
head, Massachusetts,  learning  to  pilot  hydro- 
aeroplanes, and  it  vra,s  here  that  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  organizing  a squadron  of  American 
volunteer  airmen  to  serve  with  the  French. 
Curtis,  also  a.  sportsman  and  a sincere  believer 
in  the  Allied  cause,  gave  the  project  his  en- 
couragement from  the  first,  althou^  he  confess- 
ed that  before  agreeing  to  offer  his  services 
to  France,  where  he  felt  that  igno2?ance  of  the 
language  might  prove  a serious  handicap,  he 
planned  to  attenpt  enlistment  in  the  British 
Eoyal  Naval  Air  Service. 

On  January  20,  1915,  Prince  sailed  for  France 
on  the  Bochambeau,  and  on  March  4 he  signed  his 
enlistment  papers  and  was  sent  to  be  trained  at 
Pau.  During  the  five  weeks  that  elapsed  between 
his  arrival  in  Paris  and  his  enlistment,  he 
worked  day  and  night  to  interest  the  French  in 
his  project.  He  obtained  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  the  de  Less^s  brothers!  he  arranged 
for  introductions  and  interviews  through  the 
kind  offices  of  Mr.  Eobert  Chanlerj  he  laid  his 
plans  before  Mr.  Eobert  Bliss,  who  introduced 
Prince  to  M.  de  Sillac.  His  enthusiasm  and 
energy  were  irresistible!  before  his  departure  < 
for  Pau  he  had  fairly  launched  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Escadrille  Americaine. 

Prince  was  not  a man  to  linger  in  the  schools. 
On  May  1 he  wa.s  breveted  and  was  soon  at  the 
Front,  piloting  a Yoisin  with  the  Escadrille 
V.B.  108,  where  his  exploits  and  adventures  are 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  In  the 
autumn  he  was  transferi’ed  to  the  Sqtiadron  V.B. 
113  eg^uipped  with  Voisin-Cannon  plmes  - an  in- 
novation of  T/hich  great  things  were  expected. 

But  the  life  of  c-.rparative  inactivity  irritat- 
ed Prince,  who  had  the  restless  and  aggressive 


temperament  of  a genuine  pilote  de  chasse.  On  J 
October  30,  1915,  he  wxoteTTT^ffe  SiTlacT~^he 
squadron  with  which  I gan  at  present  is  en  . [' 

repos-.  I dislike  to  stay  in  such  a situation  f[ 

and  would  prefer  to  be  a member  of  a xanit  more  [' 
active  than  the  Escadrille  of  Avions-Canons , 'j 
which  Yjorks  rareIy“exc^T“ during 'j 
In  December,  1915,  Prince  wa,s  given  leave, 
with  Cowdin  and  Thaw,  to  spend  three  weeks  in  ( 
the  United  States  - a>.Tisit  which  aroused  a ! 

vast  amount  of  public  interest.  All  three 
were  sons  of  families  well  known  at  home,  and  1 
there  was  a wide  appeal  in  the  thought  of  these  ! 
young  men  in  French  unifoim,  all  of  whom  had  | 
seen  action  on  the  Western  Front  and  who  were  ' ! 
members  of  a branch  cf  the  service  which  still  [ 
attracted  a certain  romantic  interest.  The  ■ { 

newspapers  gave  entire  colxmms  to  the  subject,  |i 
and  when  GeroBny  protested  that  the  visiting 
pilots  should  be  interned,  the  question  was  dis-  i 
cussed  from  one  end.  of  the  country  to  the 
other. 

On  his  return  to  France,  Prince  was  sent  to 
the  B.G.A.  s at  Le  Bourget,  for  perfectionment 
on  Nieuport,  and  on  April  20,  l'9lF7~hi~re^ted  I 
the  Front  again  ~ this  time  as  a fighting  pilot  i 
of  the  newly  fotmed  Escadrille  itoricaine , the 
realization  of  his  old  dream,  Hrs~*career  with 
the  Squadron  - as  brilliant  as  it  was  brief  - 
has  been 'described  so  fully  in  a score  of  maga- 
zine articles  and  books  that  nothing  remains  to 
be  said.  Like  Eockwell  and  Chapman,  he  was  a 
pilot  of  the  first  order,  a real  combatant,  who 
would  have  gone  far  had  he  been  spared.  The  I 
Croix  de  Guerre,  the  Medaille  Militaire,  and 
Legion  d'Hommr  (awsffdidTiira  as  he  lay  dying 
of  his  wouhdi)~^e  evidence  of  the  este^  in 
which  his  French  chiefs  held  him.  He  made  his  I 
last  sortie  on  October  12,  1916,  the  day  of  the  ■ 
great“rard~on  the  teaser  Works  at  Obendorf.  Luf- 
bery,  de  Ijaage,  tesson,  and  Prince  had  accompa-  ■ 
nied  the  bombers  as  far  as  their  fuel  capacity 

?ermitted,  and  returned  to  a friendly  aerodrome 
o fill  their  tanks,  takiiag  the  air  once  more 
to  protect  the  returning  raiders.  Darkness  was  i 
drawing  on|  the  bombers  were  straggling  home, 
harried  by  determined  and  aggressive  FoMcers. 
Prince  shot  down  one  of  the  enemy,  and  when  the  : 
last  of  the  Allied  laachines  had  crossed  the 
lines  and  it  was  nearly  dark,  he  made  for  the 
field  at  Corcieux,  in  the  Vosges,  let  his 
friend  McConnell  tell  the  rest  of  the  storyS 
*He  spiraled  down  through  the  night  air  and 
skinmed  rapidly  over  the  trees  bordering  the  , 

field.  In  the  dark  he  did  not  see  a high-  ^ ' 

otension  electric  cable  that  vf&s  stretched  just 
above  the  tree- tops.  The  landing  gear  of  his 
aeroplane  struck  it.  The  machine  snapped  for- 
ward on  its  .imse.  It  turned  over  and  over.  The 
belt  holding  Prince  brdce  and  he  was  thrown  far- 
from  the  wrecked  plane.  Both  of  his  legs  wer@'  , 
broken  and  he  naturally  sxiffered  intern^  inju-- 
ries.  In  spite  of  the  terrific  shock  and  his 
intense  pain  Prince  did  not  lose  consciousness.  £ 
He  even  kept  his  presence  of  mind  and  gave  or-  * 
ders  to  the  men  who  had  run  to  pick  him  up. 
Hearing  the  hum  of  a motor  and  realizing  that  a i 
machine  was  in  the  air,  Prince  told  them  to 
light  gasoline  fires  on  the  field.  "You  donH 
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mnt  another  fellow  to  come  down  and  break  him- 
self up  the  way  I've  done,"  he  said.  Lufhery 
' went  with  him  to  the  hospital  in  Geraxdmer.  As 
the  ambulance  rolled  along  Prince  sang  to  keep 
up  his  spirits.  He  spoke  of  getting  well  soon 
and  returning  to  service.  It  was  like  Norman. 

He  was  always  energetic  about  his  flying. . . No 
one  thought  that  Prince  was  mortally  injured, 
but  the  next  day  he  went  into  a coma.  Captain 
Happe. ...  accompanied  by  our  officers,  hastened 
to  Gerardmer.  Lying  unconscious  on  his  bed, 
Prince  was  named  a second  lieutenant  and  deco- 
rated with  the  Legion  of  Honor. . . .He  died  on 
the  15th  of  October. . .was  brought  back  to 
Luxeuil  and  given  a funeral  similar  to 
Hockwell's.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that  poor 
old  Norman  vra,s  gone. ...  Ee  never  let  hiis  own 
spirits  drop  and  vra,s  always  on  hand  with  en- 
couragement for  others.  I do  not  think  Prince 
minded  going.  He  wanted  to  do  his  part  before 
being  killed  and  he  had  more  than  done  it.  Lay 
after  day  he  had  freed  the  lines  of  Germans, 
malting  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  their  work, 
and  three  of  them  he  had  shot  to  earth. 

oOo 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  GRADUATES  OF  A. C. TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

The  following-named  Air  Corps  officers, upon 
the  completion  of  their  present  course  of  in- 
struction at  the  Air  Corps  Technical  School, 
Chanute  Field,  Rantoul,  111.,  are  assigned  to 
stations,  as  follows! 

I To  Air  Corps  Training  Center,  Randolph  Field: 

1st  Lieuts.  Berkley  E."  Hel son.  Waiter'll 

Todd,  Morley  F.  Sla^t. 

To  Langley  Field,  Va. s 

1st  Lieuts.  Carl  W.  Carlmark,  Lester  L.Kunish, 
Nicholas  E.  Powel , James  S.  Sutton,  Howard 
Moore,  2nd  Lieut.  ?filliam  H.  Wise. 

To  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. ! 

1 st  Li eut . Richard  1’ T King,  Jr.  , 2nd  Lieut, 
Francis  L.  Rivard. 

To  Fort  Leavemorth,  Kansas? 

1st  Lieut.  John  J.  KutcETson,  2nd  Lieut,  Ray 
W.  Clifton,  for  duty  with  Air  Corps  Detach- 
ment. 

To  Fort  Riley,  Kansas! 

1st  Lieut,  Clarence  T.  Mower  for  duty  with 
the  Air  Corps. 

To  Scott  Field.  111. ! 

2nd  Lieut,  Chester  ¥.  Cecil,  Jr, 

To  March  Field,  Calif. t 

1st  Lieuts.  Richard  A.  Grussendorf , Archibald 
J.  Hanna,  Henry  K.  Mooney. 

To  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  ! 

1st  Lieut,  Lavxd  H.  Kennedy,  for  duty  with 
the  Air  Coins. 

To  Hamilton  Field,  Calif,  i 

1st  Lieut.  Hansford  W.  "Fennington. 

To  Chanute  Field,  111. ! 

Captain  Narcisse  L.  Cote,  1st  Lieuts.  Norman 
H.  Ives,  William  P.  Sloan. 

oOo-- — 

^ NEl'f  INSTRUCTORS  FOR  NATIONAL  GUARD  AIR  CORPS 

Four  Air  Corps  officers,  now  on  duty  as  stu- 
dents at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School,  Maxwell 
Field,  Ala,,  are  under  orders,  effective  upon 
the  conpletion  of  their  present  course  of  in- 


struction, to  proceed  to  duty  as  instructors 
with  National  Guard  aviation  units,  as  follows; 

AJajor  George  P.  Tourtellot  (Captain)  to 
Detroit,  Ivlich.  , 33rd  Division  Aviation,  Mich. 
National  Guard. 

Ivlajor  Bernard  T.  Castor  (Captain)  to  Chicago, 
111.  , with  33rd  Division  Aviation,  Illinois 
National  Guard. 

Captain  Clinton  W.  Davies  to  Newark,  N. J. , 
with  44th  Division  Aviation,  Nexv  Jersey  Nation- 
al Guard. 

Captain  John  H.  Dulligan  (from  Command  and 
General  Staff  School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.) 
to  Indianapolis,  Ind. , with  38th  Division  Avia- 
tion, Indiana  National  Guard. 

oOo 

WING  REVIEW  FOR  MAJOR  GENERAL  STONE 

A number  of  planes  from  Albrook  and  France 
Fields  flew  a revievf  on  April  20th  in  honor  of 
Major  General  David  L.  Stone,  nev/  commander  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Department. 

The  19th  Composite  Wing,  led  by  General 
George  H.  Brett,  passed  the  reviewing  stand  at 
9:40  a.m,  , following  General  Brett  and  his  two 
wing  men  came  B-6,  0-19,  P-12  and  3-10  type 
planes.  Three  pass-bys  were  made,  and  even 
though  the  air  was  rough,  as  it  alwa,ys  is  in 
Panama,  the  formations  flown  were  excellent. 

The  difficulty  of  properly  spacing  ships  of 
four  different  speeds  ?/as  ironed  out  by  several 
practice  reviews,  and  the  spacing  was  coordin- 
ated perfectly  during  the  review. 

General  Stone,  having  only  recently  arrived 
in  Panama,  was  greatly  impressed  upon  witness- 
ing his  first  Wing  Review  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Department.  After  all  ships  had  landed,  he 
called  all  the  officers  and  men  participating 
in  the  Review  and  gave  a short  talk  in  Tihich  he 
commended  them  on  the  highly  efficient  manner 
in  which  the  Review  was  handled,  commenting  on 
the  absence  of  excessive  commands,  the  fine 
team  work  of  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Wing 
and  the  fine  morale  displayed. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a reception  was  held  in 
honor  of  General  Stone.  The  74th  Squadron  han- 
gar was  decorated  for  the  occasion,  draped  with 
flags  of  all  nations,  potted  palms  surrounding 
the  dance  floor,  and  a B-10  flanked  by  two 
P-I2*s  on  display,  thus  giving  it  a festive  ap- 
pearance, indeed.  All  officers  from  France  and 
Albrook  Fields  were  present  and  endeavored  to 
entertain  the  many  guests,  in  which  they  suc- 
ceeded nobly,  A light  shower  just  before  the 
reception  made  it  deli^tfully  cool  for  danc- 
ing, which  everyone  enjoyed  to  the  strains  of 
very  excellent  music. 

The  reception  completed  an  enjoyable  day  at 
Albrook  Field,  and  all  Air  Corps  personnel  in 
Panama  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  repeating 
the  occasion  mth  similar  pleasant  results. 

'oOo — -- 

Having  completed  his  tour  of  duty  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. , as  Instructor,  Air  Corps,  Indiana 
National  Guard,  Major  Guy  H.  Gale  ( Cap  tain)  , Air 
Corps,  under  special  orders  of  the  IVar  Depart- 
ment recently  issued,  is  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Lewis,  Washington,  for  duty  with  the  Air 
Corps. 
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GAEMENG  POPULAE  AT  LANGLEY  PIELI) 
By  Mrs.  Walter  Bender 


Garden  Cluli  v;as  organized  at  Langley 
Field,  Va. , on  March  30,  1937,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Officers'  Cluh.  Fol- 
lo'-ving  the  appointment  of  a committee 
consisting  of  Mesdamas  Andrews,  Brant, 
Weaver,  Maxwell,  Bender,  Glen,  McLennan 
and  Hale,  officers  of  the  Cluh  were  elected,  as 
follows:  Mrs.  Walter  Lloyd  Bender,  Ghairman; 

Mrs.  Maxv/ell,  Secretary;  Idrs.  Kale,  Program 
Chairman;  Mrs*  Glem, Corresponding  Secretary, 
and  Mrs.  McLennan,  Treasurer. 

The  Crepe  Myrtle  was  decided  upon  as  the  post 
flower,  and  it  was  agreed  to  use  than  as  the 
principal  decorative  shruh  for  the  post  boule- 
vards. 

The  Motto: 

"We  pass  this  way  hut  one© 

Let  us  beautify  the  path  as  we  go 
So  that  the  world  may  see  viAiich  way  we 
went. " 

Following  the  publication  of  a bulletin  in 
April,  containing  garden  hints  and  club  news, 
immediate  results  were  noted.  Colonel  Calvert 
filled  all  requests  for  black  top  soil.  Gardens 
of  all  descriptions  took  form. 

The  post  gardener  reported  that  many  calls 
were  made  for  plants, and  the  supply  of  rocks 
and  broken  cement  (which  heretofore  v/ere  un- 
sightly piles)  vrere  used  to  make  rock  gardens 
and  retaining  walls  to  hold  the  soil  in  place. 

Colonel  Calvert,  Q.M.C. , was  able  to  obtain 
800  very  fine  large  Crepe  %Ttle  bushes.  These 
are  unusually  beautiful  ones,  and  they  are  all 
putting  forth  a vigorous  groi^h.  They  have 
served  to  eliminate  some  of  the  barren  spots  at 
the  post  and  to  add  much  interest  to  Dodd  Boule- 
vard, where  they  are  planted  from  Headquarters 
to  the  circle  entering  the  post. 

It  is  planned  to  conplete  the  circle  and  con- 
tinue the  bushes  to  the  gate,  and  then  to  com- 
plete another  boulevard  next  Spring  if  funds 
are  available. 

During  the  first  week  in  liay,  a Flower  School 
was  conducted  by  I/irs.  H.C.  Weller,  of  Norfolk, 
President  of  the  Federation  of  Norfolk  Gaxden 
Clubs.  The  school  was  held  each  morning,  from 
10  ■until  18  o’clock,  and  much  interest  -was 
sho-wn.  This  school  ■was  attended  by  about  fifty 
women.  Mrs.  Weller  ■was  an  interesting  instruc- 
tor. 

The  first  day’s  lesson  ■was  in  flower  arrange- 
ment, and  ribbons  were  a^warded  fer  the  most  at- 
trac^tive  and  artistically  arranged  pieces.  On 
the  second  day,  many  arrangements  ■were  brou^it 
in  by  the  ladies,  and  a small  flower  show  was 
held.  The  lesson  in  arrangements,  and  judg- 
ing ribbons  were  a^warded,  as  follows: 

Table  Arrangenant : Mrs.  Andrews. 

Small  pitchers:  Mrs.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Carey. 

Pair  of  Vases:  Mrs.  Calver^t, 

I'lfiniatures , 3 inches:  Mrs.  Prindle,  l/trs. 
Maxwell. 

Miniatures,  5 inches:  Mrs.  Gilkeson,  Mrs. 
McCormick. 

Bubble  Bowl:  Itrs.  Weaver. 

Large  Arrangement:  Mrs.  Stoner,  Mrs.  Qdom 

Mediimn  Arrangement:  Mrs.  Hale,  Mrs.  Glenn. 

Wild  Flo^wers  in  the  Jap  manner:  Mrs.  McLennan, 


Mrs.  McCormick. 

On  TiTednesday  the  lesson  was  on  the  care  and 
preservation  of  cut  flowers,  which  was  very 
interesting  and, helpful.  There  were  a good 
rma.riy  exhibits,  and  these  were  judged  by  the 
ladies  of  the  class.  The  awards  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Flo^vrers  in  the  Jap  manner:  Mrs.  IvIcLennan, 
Mrs.  Le^wis. 

Pair  Class:  Mrs.  Maxivell , l^s.  Bender. 

Wild  Flovrers:  Mrs.  Bender,  Mrs.  Hutchison. 

Table  Arrangement:  Mrs.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Hale, 
Mrs.  Hutchison. 

Miniatures:  Mrs.  Bender,  Mrs.  McCormick. 

Bottles:  Mrs.  Andrews. 

Vases.  I'fcs.  Andre^ws,  Mrs,  Kilpatrick. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Welve  of  the  students 
■were  given  ■written  examinations.  Diplomas 
•were  scheduled  to  be  awarded  the  graduates  at 
the  meeting  on  Friday,  May  28th. 

The  school  ■was  concluded  ■with  a trip  to  Fort 
Boykin,  where  the  group  ■was  the  guest  of  Col. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Seed  Weaver.  Fort  Boykin  is 
a garden  of  greab  beauty.  The  trees  and 
shrubs  are  of  such  blooming  varieties  that 
each  season  a different  color  scheme  is  ob- 
served. In  early  spring  the  reds  and  pinks, 
then  the  yellows,  the  whites,  the  lavenders, 
etc.  It  was  a great  pleasure  to  be  included 
in  this  party. 

The  flower  school  ■was  a financial  success. 
Each  student  paid  50c,  and  enough  attended  to 
cover  all  e3q)enses.  The  course  ■wae  most  val- 
uable and  much  enjoyed  by  all  "who  attended. 

The  Garden  Club  was  invited  by  the  Har^ton 
Roads  Garden  Club  to  take  part  in  the  floxver 
show  held  by  theip  May  12th  and  13th.  This  in- 
vitation ■was  accepted,  and  arrangements  ■were 
made  by  Mrs.  Giles,  Mrs.  Carey,  Mrs.  Hale  and 
Mrs.  Glenn. 

Mirs.  Giles  captured  a second  prize  ■\iyith  her 
beautiful  blue  jug  filled  with  California 
poppies. 

The  gardens  along  ■the  ■water  front  are  very 
attractive.  Gener^  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  and 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Weaver  have  greatly  improved 


their*  s. 
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Many  interesting  and  attractive  gardens  axe 
to  be  noted.  Major  and  Mrs.  Otto  Trunk  have 
a .very  lovely  lily  pool.  Major  Trunk  also  has 
a very  attractive  vegetable  garden.  Green  lat- 
tice supports  demonstrate  that  a vegetable  gar- 
den can  be  a thing  of  real  beauty. 

Major  and  Mrs.  C.V.  Haynes  have  made  a beauti- 
ful border  about  two  feet  wide  the  full  length 
of  their  yard.  They  have  edged  it  with  box 
wood  and  filled  it  with  old  fashioned  flo^wers. 
ViJhite  garden  chairs  complete  the  effect. 

Over  Colonel  and  IVirs.  Jay  Calvert’s  dooinivay 
grows  a red,  red  rose.  It  has  taken  much  coax- 
ing and  love  to  make  a climbing  rose  do  jiist 
that,  but  it  is  a thing  of  beauty  and  is  just 
what  these  porches  need  to  make  them  attrac-  j 
tive.  His  other  flowers  are  well  arranged.  ' 
Major  and  1/irs.  Glen  C.  Salisbury  have  a new 
moon  in  their  yard,  but  it  is  of  rock  and  un- 
der a weeping  willow  tree.  The  borders  about ■ 
the  q\jarters  of  Majors  Trunk  and  Salisbury- 
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have  "been  widened  and  are  colorful  with  hri^t 
flowers  and  roses. 

Major  and  I.irs.  Vincent  Meloy  have  a long  row 
of  healthy  looking  Zinnias  that  will  he  a joy 
this  fall.  Ivfeijor  and  Mrs.  Frank  Brooke  have  a 
heantiful  pink  rose  cliqiibing  up  the  side  of 
their  svm  porch  windows.  Their  flowers  are 
very  lovely.  They  also  have  the  best  indoor 
garden. 

A white  rose  that  climbs  over  the  doorway  of 
Lieut,  and  lArs.  Lee  has  been  remarked  upon  by 
many  passers-by.  Lieut,  and  lirs.  Stxiart 
McLennan  have  an  old  fashioned  flower  garden. 

It  is  really  an  unusual  one.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Gould  have  a wide  border  and  a new- 
rock  garden.  We  see  them  vrarking  there  and  en- 
joying it  so  much  that  we  are  anxious  to  see 
just  what  will  happen. 

Mrs.  Wittkop  has  a beautiful  and  well  planned 
garden,  Slie  spends  a lot  of  time  in  it.  IJajor 
and  Mrs.  Hickey  have  a pretty  garden  this  year. 
They  have  vegetables  also.  Captain  Twitchell 
has  radishes  ready  for  his  table  and  his  beans 
are  in  bloom.  Lieut,  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Hale  have 
landscaped  their  entire  lawn,  setting  out  at- 
tractive shrubs,  bulbs  and  many  perennials. 
These  are  beautifully  arranged  and  add  greatly 
to  the  appearance  of  this  corner. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Asp  and  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Ned  Schramm  have  combined  their  project  to 
make  a sytimetrical  and  pleasing  effect.  This 
is  an  ideal  arrangement  for  double  quarters. 

Lieut.  Colonel  and  lv5rs.  Walter  Bender  expect 
to  have  onions  with  a carnation  flavor,  ^e 
groT7s  vegetables  between  each  row  of  flowers.  ' 
And  here  is  the  answer  to  the  question  of  how 
long  does  it  take  to  have  a beautiful  garden  - 
come  and  see.  It  was  all  started  and  planted 
this  spring  when  we  started  the  garden  club  . 

All  of  the  gardens  have  been  visited,  and 
many  of  the  items  are  not  new  improvements. 

Lack  of  space  prohibits  a more  detailed  per- 
sonal list,  but  many  others  of  especial  beauty 
and  interest  have  been  noted,  adding  much 
beauty  and  cliarm  to  the  post. 

— oOo 

KELLY  SHIP  WINS  MODEL  PLANE  TEST 

On  Sunday,  klay  9th,  the  San  Antonio  unit  of 
the  Interna-bional  Gas  Models  Association  of 
America  held  a practice  meet  at  Kelly  Field  in 
preparation  for  a State  Meet  at  this  posti.on 
June  6th.  Six  model  airplanes  were  entered. 

The  official  wiimer  of  the  contest  was  the 
"Kelly  Flyer,"  handled  by  Frivate  IVilliam 
Hewgley,  I2th  A.ir  Base  Squadron.  A number  of 
officers  at  Kelly  Field  contributed  to  the  ex- 
pense of  procuring  this  mndel. 

oOo 

NSVf  POLO  FIELD  AT  RANDOLPH 

The  new  polo  field  at  Randolph  Field,  Texas, 
was  officially  opened  on  May  19th  with  a game 
between  the  San  Antonio  Polo  Club  and  the  Air 
Corps  Polo  team.  The  San  Antonio  Club  won  by 
a score  of  6 to  1.  The  Air  Corps  team  is  com- 
posed of  Lieut.  Colonel  Thomas  W.  Hastey,  1st 
Lieuts.  A,  W.  Kissner,  J.  K.  Brown  and  Cecil 
Combs. 


Your  Power  PI, ant  Correspondent,  vdthout 
lengthy  discussion,  and  with  all  due  respect 
to  Mr.  Winchell  and  his  column,  not  to  mention 
spring  fever,  will  ask  you:  Did  you  know  that  - 
The  E-2600  (Wright)  has  just  passed  a very 
commendable  type  test  at  1600  horsepower  take- 
off rating. 

About  four  out  of  five  Unsatisfactory  Reports 
received  recommend  that  the  broken  part  be  imade 
of  heavier  and  stronger  material. 

Ice  may  foim  in  the  throat  of  your  carburetor 
on  a very  warm  day  if  the  humddity  is  high, 
Lieut.  G.F.  Srmith,  the  new  boss  of  our  Engine 
Installation  Unit,  is  the  father  of  a bouncing 
baby  girl  - a blonde. 

Lieut.  J.W.  Sessums,  the  new  understudy  of 
'Bill"  Irvine,  is  the  father  of  a bouncing 
baby  girl  - a biunette. 

An  honest  effort  is  being  made  to  soundproof 
the  torque  stand. 

689  Inspection  and  Eval-uation  Boards  ha-ve 
kept  us  head  over  heels  in  work  during  the  past 
few  months. 

The  V-1710  (Allison)  has  passed  the  type  test 
and  has  some  100  hours'  flying  time  in  the 
A-llA. 

Our  new  electric  blower  fans  are  almost  in- 
stalled, and  the  engineers  can  hardly  \ivait  un- 
til they  hear  the  roar  of  the  big  windja’mners. 

Captain  F. D.  Klein,  after  an  extended  tour 
of  duty  as  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Fuels  and 
Lubricants  Laboratory,  is  about  to  foresake 
his  octane  n-umbers  for  a pineapple  uke. 

Vilhen  you  leave  the  ground  on  a hot  summer 
day  of  100  in  the  shade  your  gasoline  is  boil- 
ing by  the  time  you  have  reached  15,000  feet. 

It  would  he  a big  help  in  solving  problems 
presented  in  Unsatisfactory  Reports  if  more 
clues  to  the  failure  were  presented.  In  other 
words,  did  it  happen  at  vnde  open  throttle, 
nose  dovm.;  after  hours  of  running  with  a lean 
mixture;  on  a youngster's  first  trip  to  his 
home  toT/n;  did  a truck  back  into  it,  or  did  a 
recruit  drop  it  on  the  Hangar  floor? 

The  R-680-7  (Lycoming)  recently  passed  the 
type  test. 

So  far  it  looks  like  spark  plugs  and  flex- 
ible drive  shafts  are  a horse  on  the  house, 
but  we  have  hopes;  be  patient. 

oOo— — 

RESERVE  LIEUTENAID]  WRITES  A BOOK 

Second  Lieut.  Bierne  Lay,  Jr.  , Air  Reserve, 
now  on  extended  active  duty  at  Langley  Field, 
Va.  , has  written  a hook,  entitled  "I  Wanted 
Wings,"  which  has  been  acclaimed  by  critics  as 
one  of  the  roost  fascinating  books  ever  written 
about  flying.  "This  is  not  a book  for  fliers" 
says  Lieut.  Lay  in  his  preface.  Nevertheless, 
plenty  of  fliers  will  sit  on  the  edge  of  their 
chair  and  hold  their  breath  while  reading  parts 
of  it.  In  fact,  despite  Lay’s  statement,  the 
book  may  be  appreciated  more  by  aviators  than 
civilians.  llo  better  exposition  of  the  inner 
thou  Jits  of  young  Army  aviators  has  ever  been 
written,  according  to  other  aviators  who  have 
read  it.  Lieut.  Lay's  power  of  description 
and  pathos  puts  him  -way  cut  in  front  as  a 
I -sKriter. 
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RET  lEEMENT  S 


Sergeant  CoVern  Price,  a veteran  of  the 
Spanish-American  7fer  and  of  many  engagements  in 
the  Philippines,  retired  from  active  service  at 
I'&xwell  Field,  Ala.  , on  April  30th,  after  having 
served  almost  35  years  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Sergeant  Price  served  his  first  erJListment, 
from  April  24,  1898,  -until  May  24,  1899,  in  -fche 
Infantry,  and.  from  1899  -until  his  retirement, his 
Ar.ny-  service  v^as  in  the  Medical  Department 
throughout . 

Over  the  period  of  some  39  years  since  his 
first  entry  into  the  Artry,  -which  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  where  the  old  Sergeant  returned  to 
enlist  five  different  times  during  his  service, 
he  covered  the  entire  United  States  most  of 
its  possessions.  He  served  fo-ur  months  in 
Cuha  in  1899;  was  mustered  out  of  the  servitfe  at 
Savannah,  Ga. ; reenlisted  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment; served  in  the  Philippines  until  Decemher, 
1902;  returned  to  the  Islands  for  another  tour 
of  duty;  served  at  Fort  McDowell , Calif. , during 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake  in  1906;  reenlisted 
J-uly  28,  1907,  and  served  successively  at  Fort 
tjay,  H.Y.  , Fort  YiTarren,  Mass.  New  York  City, 

For-b  Williams,  Fort  Levett  and  Fort  McKinley, 
Maine,  and  upon  his  discharge  frcm  the  Army  on 
July  27,  1910,  returned  to  civil  life  and  re- 
sided in  Florida. 

Heenlisting  in  the  Army  during  the  World  War, 
on  December  8,  1917,  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  he  serv- 
ed as  Drill  Sergeant  at  the  Officers  Training 
Camp  at  Cartp  Greenleaf,  Ga.  , until  June,  1918, 
and  then  accompanied  Base  Hospital  §77  -to  France, 
li’ilhen  he  landed  at  Liverpool  he  recalls  shaking 
hands  with  King  George. 

Returning  from  overseas  with  the  28th  Division, 
which  was  demobilized  at  Canp  Merritt,  N. J. , May 
23,  1919,  he  reenlisted  the  follo-v/ing  day  and 
returned  to  France,  where  he  remained  -until 
December,  landing  again  in  New  York  on  Christmas 
Day.  Assigned  to  Plattsburg  Barracks,  N.Y. , he 
remained  there  until  discliarged  on  Iviay  25,  1922. 
i'or  the  next  ten  years.  Sergeant  Price  served 
successively  at  Fort  tioultrie,  S.C, ; New  Orleans, 
La. ; Camp  hfcClellan,  Ala. ; Fort  McPherson,  Ga. ; 
Fort  TiJadsvrorth,  N.Y. , and  arrived  at  Maxv/ell 
Field  in  December,  1932,  where  he  -was  stationed 
-until  the  date  of  his  retirement. 

^Sergeant  Price,  reaching  64  years  of  age  -upon 
his  retirement,  looks  back  upon  his  many  years 
of  Army  service  with  fond  memories.  He  stated 
that  the  recruiting  slogan  "Join  the  Army 
see  the  Yforld"  has  certainly  been  true  in  his 
case,  and  that  he  has  never  regretted  a single 
incident  in  his  long  Army  career,  b^on  his  de- 
part-ure  from  his  long  active  service,  his  fellow 
soldiers  in  the  Medical  Detachment  a-t  Maxvvell 
Field  presented  their  oldest  soldier  comrade 
witn  fitted  traveling  case  adong  -with  their 
best  wishes  for  his  future  success. 


Master  Sergeant  lYilliam  E.  Church,  stationed 
at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  -was  retired  from  active 
service  in  the  Anmg  on  May  31st.  Sergeant 
Church  first  entered  the  service  on  October  26, 
1905,  and  was  assigned  to  the  93rd  Company, 
Coast  Artillery  Coips,  at  Fort  Stevens  Oregon. 
He  has  served  -with  the  Infantry  and  the  Air 
Corps  since  that  date.  He  has  been  on  duty  at 


Kelly  Field  for  the  last  four  years,  sei-wing 
variously  in  the  41st,  42nd,  and  62nd  Squad- 
tons.  He  has  ten  honorable  discharges  which 
bear  the  notatient  "Character;  Excellent." 

Sergeant  Church  expects  to  make  his  home  in- 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


Warrant  Officer  Frank  Bahel  retired  from 
active  service  on  April  30,  1937,  being  at 
that  time  stationed  at  the  Miiddletown  Air  Depot , 
Middletcwn,  Pa.  He  -was  born  in  Chester  Co.  , 

Pa.  , June  15,  1876.,  and  enlisted  in  the  Army 
on  Nove-mber  9,  1895.  He  served  as  a commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  Air  Corps  during  the 
World  War,  being  appointed  a 1st  Lieutenant  on 
August  28,  1917,  and  promoted  to  Captain  on 
February  19,  1918.  Following  his  honorable 
discharge  as  a commissioned  officer  and  his  ap- 
poin-bment  as  a Warrant  Officer,  Bahel  served 
vdth  the  Air  Corps  at  Lee  Hall,  Va.  ; Langley 
Field,  Va.  ; Aberdeen,  Md. ; Burgess  Field, 
Union-bo-wn,  Pa.  ; and  bliddleto-wn  Air  Depot,  He 
was  specially  g^ualified  in  property  and  finance 
matters,  and  his  efficiency  reports  showed 
that  he  perfoimed  his  duties  in  a highly  satis- 
factory naanner. 

oOo 

WRIGHT  FIELD  COMIvfflNDED  FOE  FLOOD  RELIEF  WOHC 

The  follo'S'/ing  appreciation  comes  in  a letter 
to  Wright  Field  from  Dr.  A.T.  I&Cormick,  of 
the  State  Department  of  Health,  Kentucky; 

"In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  say  again  i 
to  you  what  I have  already  said  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  in  Washington  in  appreciation  of  the  ser- 
vice you  rendered  not  only  to  this  Department 
but  to  the  people  of  the  whole  CommDnwealth  of 
Kentucky  during  the  flood.  I tremble  to  think 
of  what  might  have  happened  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Army  Air  Service.  Without  their  really 
heroic  work  our  inoculation  of  the  potentially 
infected  refugees  wo-uld  have  been  impossible, 
and  I am  grateful  to  everybody  in  the  Air 
Corps." 

"It  is  a privilege  to  be  of  service  in  times 
of  such  emergency  and  an  eqtxal  privilS'^e  to 
learn  that  service  given  proved  of  real  value 
to  its  recipients,"  says  the  Wright  Field- 
Correspondent. 

— ^ — oOo 

According  to  a recent  press  release  from  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  Na-cy  Department,  a Cadet 
of  Scouting  One,  while-  cross-co\mtry  in  the 
'Link  '^^aanerT***’  suddenly  decided  he  was  flying 
through  bad  weather.  The  plane  rocked  and 
rolled  so  much  that  the  pilot  had  difficulty 
in  maintaining  his  course.  Coming  out  from  un- 
der the  hood  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
machinery  was  at  fault,  the  startling  fact  that 
an  earthquake  vias  in  full  swing  was  told  him  by 
an  agita-ted  operator,  and  it  wasn't  included  in 
the  regular  weather  broadcast,  either. 

oOo . 

Ivlajor  Alonzo  M.  Drake  (Captain)  Air  Corps,  is  | 
under  orders  for  duty  at  Detroit,  Mich.  , as  Pro- 
cxirement  Planning  Representative,  upon  comple- 
tion of  his  cQ-urse  of  instruction  at  the  Anmy 
i Industrial  College. 
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WAR  nSPARTMEHT  SPECIAL  ORDERS 
Changes  of  Station 

To  Bvif f alo , N.  Y. ; lajor  Edinund  C.  Langmead .upon 
conpleiion  of  present  coxxrse  of  instruction  at 
Amy  Indtistriai  College,  for  duty  as  Procurement 
planning  Representative  for  the  Air  Corps. 

To  Bolling  Field,  D.C.  t 1st  Lieut.  Floyd  B. 
Wood,  T:pon  completion  of  present  course  of  in- 
struction at  the  L'lassachusetts  Instirute  of  Tech- 
nology, Cambridge,  l^ass. 

To  Edgewood  Arsenal , Md.  2 Captain  James  F. 
Phillips  from  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 

To  Fort  Riley,  Kansas s Captain  Jack  Greer 
from  Langley  Field,~Va. 

To  Hawaiian  Department;  1st  Lieut.  Harry  E. 
’''^ilson,  upon  coirpletion  of  his  present  course  of 
instruction  at  Air  Corps  Tactical  School .Msocwell 
Field,  Ala.  Previous  orders  revoked. 

To  Fairfield  Air  Depot , Patterson  Field,  Ohio; 


daptain  Raymond  E.  Ch21bertson.  Previous  or- 

ders in  his  case  amended. 

To  Inglewood,  Calif. : Captain  John  S.  Griffith 
from  Ivlarch  Field,  and  llajor  Kenneth  3.  Wolfe 
(Captain)  ixpon  conpletion  of  present  course  of 
instruction  at  Conmand  and  General  Staff  School, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for  duty  as  Air  Corps 
Representative  at  the  plant  of  the  Northrop  Cor- 
poration. 

To  Langley  Field,  7a.  s Major  Russell  L.Maughan 
tain)  upon  conpletion  of  present  course  of 
ruction  at  Army  Industrial  College;  1st  Lt. 
Hollingsworth  Gregory,  from  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  ,for 
duty  with  the  3rd  Observation  Squadron. 

To  l^tchel  Field,  N.Y.  l Major  Phillips  Melville 
from  the  Hawaiian  D^artn^nt . 

To  Duncan  Field,  Texas!  1st  Lieut.  Thomas  B. 
McDonald,  upon  completion  of  present  course  of 
instruction  at  Air  Corps  !&igineering  School, 
Wright  Field,  for  duty  at  San  Antonio  Air  Depot. 

To  San  Antonio , Texas:  Captain  Nathan  F. 
Twining,  upon  completion  of  present  course  of 
instruction  at  Cormand  and  General  Staff  School, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for  duty  as  Technical 
Supervisor,  San  Antonio  Air  Depot  Control  Area. 

. To  Newport,  R. I.;  Major  Miax  F.  Schneider 
(Captain)  from  duty  as  student  at  the  Army  In- 
dustrial College,  Washington,  D.C. 

To  the  Philippines;  Captain  Alden  R.  Crawford, 
upon  conpletion  of  present  course  of  instruction 
at  Coranand  and  General  Staff  School , Fort  Leaven- 
•sjorth,  Kansas;  1st  Lieut.  Andrew  Meulenherg  and 
2nd  Lieut.  John  0.  Neal,  upon  conpletion  of  pre- 
sent course  of  instruction  at  Air  Corps  Tech- 
nical School,  Chanute  Field,  111. 

To  Sel fridge  Field,  Mich,  s Lieut.  Colonel 
Clinton  ’'/A  Howard,  ijpon  conpletion  of  present 
coipse  of  instruction  at  the  Army  War  College; 
i/Iajor  Joseph  H.  Davidson,  upon  cornpletion  of 
present  course  of  instruction  at  Command  a.-nd 
General  Staff  School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

To  Wri^t  Field,  Ohio;  Major  Myron  R.  Wood 
(Captain)  upon  cornpletion  of  present  course  of 
instruction  at  the  Army  Industrial  College,  for 
duty  in  the  Industrial  War  Plans  Section;  1st 
Lieut.  Samuel  0.  Redetzke,  upon  completion  of 
\ present  course  of  instruction  at  Air  Corps  En- 
f gineering^  School , Wri^t  Field,  Ohio;  1st  Lieut. 
Rudolph  Fink,  from  Self  ridge  Field,  for  duty  as 
student  at  Air  Corps  Engineering  School,  report- 
ing not  later  than  August  1st. 


To  the  Philippines:  Captain  John  P.  Kirken- 
dall , upon  conpletion  of  present  course  of  in- 
struction at  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying  School, 
Kelly  Field,  Texas. 

To  Washington,  D.C.  t Lieut.  Colonel  Harrison 
W.  Flickinger  (iviajor)  upon  completion  of  pre- 
sent course  of  instruction  at  Army  Industrial 
College,  Washington,  D.C.  , for  duty  as  a member 
of  the  Aeronautical  Board,  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Air  Corps;  Major  Russell  C.  MacDonald, 
from  Middletown,  Pa.,  Air  Depot,  to  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital  for  observation  and  treatment. 

Orders  Revoked 

Assignment  of  Captain  Guy  Kirksey,  from 
Hamilton  Field,  Calif. , to  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Assignment  of  1st  Lieut.  Thomas  L.  Thurlow, 
from  ViTright  Field,  to  Langley  Field,  Fa. 
Transfer 

1st  Lieut,  Charles  E.  Wheatley,  Jr. , Cavalry, 
to  the  Air  Corps,  April  3,  1917,  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  present  course  of  instruction  at 
Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field, 
to  proceed  to  the  Hawaiian  Department  for  duty. 
Retirement 

Captain  Walter  Ivliller,  May  31,  1937,  for  dis- 
ability incident  to  the  service. 

Extended  Active  Duty  for  Reserve  Officers 

2'nd  Lieut.  Francis  Keene,  Jr. , to  Brooks 

Field,  Texas,  to  kiay  31,  1940. 

2nd  Lieut.  Maurice  IvUlton  Beach,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  to  Rockwell  Field,  Calif.,  to  June  6, 
1940. 

2nd  Lieut.  D'Eoss  Ellis,  of  Stillwater,Okla. , 
to  Brooks  Field,  to  May  31,  1940. 

2nd  Lieut,  Louis  Rector  Hughes,  Jr.,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  , to  I'fershall  Field,  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas,  to  April  25,  1940. 

2nd  Lieut,  Richard  B.  Stophlet,  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  to  Patterson  Field,  Fairfield,  Ohio,  to 
April  18,  1940. 

2nd  Lieut.  George  Marshall  Murchison,  of 
Grapeland,  Texas,  to  Barksdale  Field,  La.  , to 
May  31,  1940. 

2nd  Lieut.  Donald  Earl  Meade,  of  Hays,  Kans.  , 
to  Self ridge  Field,  Mich. , to  April  30,  1940. 

2nd  Lieut.  J.  Will  Campbell , of  Dalhart,Tex.  , 
to  San  Antonio  Air  Depot  to  May  31,  1940. 

2nd  Lieut.  Sven  H.  Ecklund,  of  Lincoln.Neb.  , 
to  Rockwell  Field,  Calif. , to  April  30,  1940. 

2nd  Lieut.  James  Marshall  Treweek,  to 
‘ Patterson  Field,  Ohio,  to  May  2,  1940. 

— oOo— 

Assignment  of  1st  Lieut.  Robert  Lewis  Easton 
from  Rudolph  Field  to  Bolling  Field  revoked. 

The  following  named  Air  Corps  officers  are 
under  orders  to  proceed  to  Pasadena,  Calif. , 
to  take  a course  of  instruction  at  the  Califor- 
nia Institute  of  Technology,  reporting  not 
later  than  June  30,  1937,  vizt 

1st  Lieuts.  Hilbert  F.  Muenter  and  Sidney  A. 
Ofsthun,  from  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  and  1st 
Lieut.  Harold  L.  Smith  and  2nd  Lieut.  VJilliam 
S.  Stone  from  March  Field,  Calif. 


It  is  reported  that  EanrJolph  Field  will  cele- 
brate the  seventh  anniversary  of  its  dedication 
mth  a full  day's  program,  including  a field 
meet  and  other  features,  on  June  I8th.  The 
field  was  dedicated  on  June  20,  1930. 
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The  chief  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  distribute  information  on  aero- 
nautics to  the  flying  personnelin  the  Regular  Army,  Reserve  Corps,  National  Guard, 
and  others  connected  with  aviation. 

oOo- — 


PLYING  IS  DIPPERENT 
By  *'Pursuiter . 


J!i. VIATION  history,  written  and  un- 
A written,  is  filled  with  the 
"close  shaves"  e:^erienced  by 
those  "early  birds,"  avia- 
^ t ion’s  heroes,  who,  through 
their  engineering  knowledge 
or  because  of  their  sest  for  flying  and 
the  adventures  it  offered  have  contribut- 
ed so  much  to  the  aeronautical  art.  And 
if  you  do  not  want  to  take  my  word  for 
it,  just  spend  a little  time  around  an 
operations  office  or  hangar,  military  or 
commercial,  when  the  ceiling’s  zero  and 
the  land-bound  pilots  are  in  a rerainiS'^ 
cent  mood.  When  they  set  up  the  hot  air 
"wind  sock"  and  really  start  "hangar  fly- 
ing," there  naturally  arises  in  the  list- 
ener’s mind  this  question:  What  would 
the  status  of  aviation  be  today  if  the 
Great  Barber  had  decided  to  make  those 
close  shaves  just  a little  too  close  and, 
before  they  had  performed  their  good 
work,  presented  our  aerial  pioneers  with 
a pair  af  celestial  wings  and  set  their 
homing  devices  on  the  beacon  of  the 
Great  Beyond  where  engine  failures  and 
"crashes"  are  unknown?  (Assuming  that 
all  GOOD  aviators  are  properly  rewarded) . 

The  escape  of  one  of  these  men  of  des- 
tiny is  etched  deeply  in  my  memory.  I 
was  flying  at  7,000  feet,  above  a layer 
of  clouds  located  at  about  5,000  feet, 
as  a member  of  a formation  of  twelve 
SE-5  single  seaters.  We  were  practicing 
three-ship  attacks  on  an  old  DH-4  as  a 
part  of  advanced  training  at  Kelly  Pi eld, 
Texas.  The  system  we  were  using  was  for 
three  ships  in  V formation  to  attack  at 
one  time.  The  leader  would  bring  his 
formation  down  in  a terrific  dive,  pass 
below  the  target  plane  and  then  pull  up 
into  a stall  underneath  while  his  wing 
men  attacked  simultaneously  from  right 
and  left.  The  formation  in  which  I was 
flying  had  just  completed  its  attack  and 
was  climbing  for  altitude  to  the  rear  of 
the  target  ship  when  I noticed  another 
formation  starting  its  dive.  The  leader 
passed  underneath  and  the  wing  men  came 
in  from  either  side.  Suddenly  the  two 
wing  ships  seemed  to  melt  together,  and 
ieces  of  fabric  torn  loose  by  the  fly- 
ng  propellers  started  floating  down  to- 
ward the  clouds.  A collision  in  mid-airi 
The  two  planes  hung  momentarily  in 
space  and  then  still  together  spun  down 
into  the  clouds  and  out  of  sight.  Neither 


pilot  had  used  his  parachute.  The  entire 
formation  broke  up  in  the  excitement  and 
each  man  picked  himself  a hole  in  the 
clouds  and  dove  through.  As  I came  out 
under  the  clouds,  there  directly  beneath 
me  was  the  unmistakable  gasoline  fire  of 
the  crashed  airplanes.  With  mingled  hope 
and  dread  I searched  the  sky  around  us. 
Pinally  I spotted  one  parachute  floating 
lazily  down,  and  then, after  what  seemed 
like  an  interminable  wait,  I saw  another. 

Dangling  from  one  of  those  chutes  was 
Charles  Augustus  Lindbergh.  Three  more 
times  in  the  next  two  years  he  v/as  saved 
by  his  parachute  in  order  that  he  might 
fulfill  his  destiny. 

Approaching  the  subject  from  a slightly 
different  angle,  let  us  assume  that  the 
Wright  Brothers  never  felt  that  irresist- 
able  urge  to  abandon  their  bicycles  and 
take  to  the  air.  Was  it  the  finger  of 
Destiny  that  prodded  them  on?  Would  ano- 
ther name  be  engraved  on  the  monument  at 
Kitty  Hawk?  Would  there  have  been  a 
first  flight?  Probably,  but  not  until 
years  later,  and  aviation  would  have  been 
retarded  just  that  iiiugh.  And  supposing 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci ’ s flying  machine  had 
really  flown  instead  of  crashing  with 
his  mechanic,  Astro  da  Peretola.  When 
one  considers  the  progress  that  the  air- 
plane has  made  in  the  brief  span  of  33 
years  since  Kitts’’  Hawk,  one  wonders  what 
might  have  been  accomplished  in  the  five 
centuries  since  Leonardo. 

Innumerable  questions  are  brought  to 
mind  by  the  thought.  Eor  exanple:  What 
could  the  British  have  done  to  the  Ameri- 
can colonists  with  a couple  of  good 
Attack  groups?  Would  Napoleon  have  lost 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  if  he  had  had  a 
few  Observation  planes?  Would  Lee  have 
been  surprised  at  Gettysburg  if  he  had 
been  similarly  equipped?  Would  the 
Kaiser  have  had  tlie  temerity  to  oppose 
the  world  if  the  nations  had  had  the  be- 
nefit of  500  years’  development  of  their 
air  forces?  With  Bombardment  airplanes 
of  unbelievable  ranges  and  bomb-carrying 
capacity,  which,  judging  from  present  de- 
velopments, would  have  been  created  hund- 
reds of  years  age,  the  oceans  would  have 
been  made  untenable  for  battleships, and 
navies  would  have  long  ago  been  thrown 
into  the  discard. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  men  cd  destiny. 
Volumes  could  be  written  of  their  narrow 
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escapes  from  accidents  and  disease,  or 
how  some  incident  which  seemed- inconse- 
quential at  the  time  directed  their  foot- 
steps upon  the  path  of  glorj?".  Aviation 
is  not  alone  in  this.  Supposing- F.  D;l^.  • 
had. not  won  his  fight  with  infantile  pa- 
ralysis! 

Enough  for  the  men  who  did  escape.'^ 

They  have  taken  their  place  in  the  firma- 
ment, What  of  those  who  did  not  escape? 
Certainly  among  them  there  were  many 
whose  kinetic  ability  along  aeronautical 
lines  would  have  had  a tremendo-iis  effect 
upon  the  development  of  aviation  had  tiiey 
not  been  "bumped  off,"  "washed  out"  or 
otherwise  pushed  aside  by  the  hand  of 
fate.  Those  are  the  heroes  who  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world. 
And  it  IS  in  an  effort  to  do  just  that 
that  these  lines  are  written. 

There  is,  for  in s -banc e,  the  man  who 
many  believe  contributed  more  than  any 
other  individual  to  the  advancement  of 
flying;  one  Otto  Eliegenschnell.  Born 
in  the  early  nineties,  of  German -American 
parentage,  in  a little  town  located  on 
the  cliffs  overlooking  the  Hudson  River, 
little  Otto,  during  his  early  youth, 
gave  no  indication  of  developing  into  a 
prodigy. 

But  by  the  time  he'  had  graduated  from 
high  school  two  traits  had  shown  them-_ 
selves  which  were  most  irritating  to  his 
stolid  German  father,  who  made  a comfort- 
able living  running  a meat  market.  One 
of  these  was  an  unbridled  passion  for 
mathematics,  which  his  father  could  not 
in  any  way  apply  to  the  production  of 
bigger  and  better  winerwursts;  the  other, 
and  the  most  objectionable,  was  his 
habit  of  spending  all  his  spare  time, 
when  he  might  have  been  helping  in  the 
meat  market,  lying  on  his  back  in  some 
open  meadow  watching  the  seagulls  circle 
lazily  over  the  river,  or  climbing  the 
precipitous  cliffs  in  search  of  falcons 
which  he  captured  in  order  that  he  might 
make  a close-up  study  of  the  structure 
of  their  wings. 

He  followed  the  flights  of  the  V/right 
Brothers  avidlj^,  and  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  when  the  l/Torld  War  started  he 
learned  to  fly  himself  and  raadd  an  envi- 
able record  overseas  with  the  Lafayette 
Escadrille.  After  the  war  he  continued 
his  flying  as  a free  lance,  test  pilot. 

In  1934,  while  testing  a sleek  low-vong 
monoplane,  he  climbed  to  20,000  feet  and 
headed  straight  for  earth  in  a terminal 
velocity  dive.  When  the  airspeed  indica- 
tor showed  well  over  600  miles  per  hour, 
he  started  to  ease  back  on  the  stick  to 
pull  the  plane  out  of  the  dive  but  found 
that  the  controls  had  no  effect.  He 
"bailed  out"  with  great  difficulty,  while 
the  plane  continued  on  to  its  destruc- 
tion. Later  a model  of  the  plane  was 
tested  in  a high  speed  v/ind  tunnel,  and 
it  v/as  found  that  the  wings  of  the  con- 
ventional design  completely  lost  their 
lift  when  they  reached  the  speed  of 


sound  (750  miles  per  hour) , and  this  is 
where  o-ur  hero  stepped  into  the  breech  by 
designing  a tj'pe  of  wing  which  would  re- 
tain its  lift  at  any  speed.  Because  of  ■ 
its  design,  wing  resistance  became  prac-  * 
tically  negligible.  Speed  was  multiplied 
many  times  until,  with  the  engines  avail- 
able, a thousand  miles  per  hour  Y/as  com-  ' 
mon.  Commercial  schedules,  military  tac- 
tics, trans-oceanic  flying,  all  were  re- 
volutionized. San  Francisco  was  but  a 
little  over  two  hours  from  New  York.  The 
oceans  no  longer  acted  as  a bulwark  in 
our  national  defense.  Overnight  the 
world  slirank,  in  effect,  to  one-fifth  of 
its  actual  circumference.  The  Fliegen- 
schnell  airfoil  became  a byword  among 
the  aeronautical  engineers  of  the  worlch 
But  I am  getting  slightly  ahead  of  my  J 
storj?-  for,  unfortunately,  one  day  when  I 
young  Otto  was  climbing  one  of  his  native  ■ 
cliffs  to  snatch  a young  falcon  from  its 
parental  nest  he  leaned  just  a little  too 
far.  His  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  the 
two  hundred  feet  to  the  rocks  below, 
landing  with  a thud  which  flattened  him 
out  beyond  all  recognition.  So,  from 
that  day  until  this  none  of  what  I have 
related  has  ever  happened. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  Jacques  De  ! 
L*air,  whose  gasoline-driven  turbine,  be- 
cause of  its  terrifically  high  speed  and 
lack  of  friction,  due  to  moving  parts, 
developed  amazingly  high  horsepower  per 
unit  weight  of  power  plant,  and  complete-^, 
ly  revolutionized  the  design  of  aircraft  1| 
and  automobiles  except  that  one  day  when 
his  mother  was  lifting  little  Jacques  < 
from  his  crib  she  dropped  him  head  fore-  I 
most  on  the  floor  and  he  grew  up  to  be  a < 
jibbering  idiot. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  that  Swiss  .i 
engineer  (the  name  escapes  ms  at  the  mo-  < 
ment)  who  invented  the  hermetically  seal-  . 
ed  internal  combustion  engine,  fuel  tank 
and  fuel  reclamation  plant,  so  that  with  i 
one  charging  of  a ridiculously  small 
fuel  tank  the  happy  cycle  would  continue  ‘ 
indefinitely.  Two  days  before  the  idea 
flashed  to  his  mind  he  went  for  a climb 
on  his  favorite  Alp  and  an  avalanche  j 
buried  him  very  deep. 

So,  as  Parke  Cummings  might  say,  when 
you  future  chroniclers  of  aviation  his'’'  ' • 
ry  are  preparing  yo-ur  columns  and  feel 
tenroted  to  record  that  avia-tion  would  bt  I 
different  IF  — you  must  also  inscribe  — I- 

A-viation  is  different  BECAUSE . 

oOo 

One  of  the  new  YlB-17  Boeing  Bombers, 
in  a nii^ht_  flight  from  Langley  Field,  Va. 
to  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  negotiated  the 
distance  in  nine  hours,  taking  off  at 
9:00  p.m.  , May  27th, and  reaching  des-bina-  t 
tion  at  6:00  a.ra.  the  next  day.  The  p-ur- 
pose  of  the  flight  was  training  in  celes*! 
tial  navigation,  as  part  of  the  work  of  Vfl 
the  navigation  school  at  Langley  Field. 

The  plane  v/as  piloted  by  Major  C.  7. Haynes, 
who  was  accompanied  by  three  officers  and  | 
five  noncommissioned  officers. 
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TIi2  BRITISH  SYSTEM  OF  PILOT  TRAIHIHG 


) Air  Commodore  R.  Leckie,  who  is  the 
Director  of  Training  in  the  British  Air 
Ministry  of  the  British  Royal  Air  Force, 
inspected  the  Advanced  Flying  School, 
Kelly  Field,  Texas,  on  May  21st.  He  was 
extremely  interested  in  kaowing  that  the 
United  States  has  the  same  problems  as^ 
they  have  in  England,  He  stated  that  it 
gave  him  a comfortable  feeling  to  know 
that  the  British  are  getting  the  same 
results  as  the  Americans. 

Colonel  Lohman,  Air  Corps,  Assistant 
Commandant  of  the  Advanced  Flying  School, 
escorted  the  British  visitor  around  the 
post  and  entertained  him  for  lunch. 

Air  Commodore  Leckie  said  that  the 
British  system  of  pilot  training  was 
similar  to  ours.  Up  to  recently  the  du- 
ration of  the  course  was  one  year,  but 
due  to  the  expansion  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force  and  the  need  for  pilots,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  shorten  the  course  to 
37  weeks,  with  a total  of  150  hours' 
pilot  time. 

The  British  system  of  training  consists 
of  the  same  three  phases  as  ours,  i.e., 
primary,  intermediate  (or  basic)  _,  and 
advanced.  All  their  primary  training, 
however,  is  done  by  thirteen  civilian 
flying  schools  which  are  under  contract 
with  the  Air  Ministry.  The  students  re- 
main on  civilian  status,  but  the^’"  draw 
^pay  until  they  complete  their  primary 
pilot  training.  At  this  time  they  are 
taken  into  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  given 
short  service  commissions  as  "flying  of- 
ficers," for  a period  of  five  years. 

They  are  sent  to  one  of  the  ten  Royal 
Air  Force  pilots'  schools  where  they 
complete  their  basic  and  advanced  pilot 
training.  These  phases  include  pilot 
training  on  modern  single-engine  and  bi- 
e^ine  training  airplanes.  Obsolete  tac- 
tical airplanes  are  no  longer  being  worn 
out  by  using  them  for  training  students. 
The  students  also  receive  training  in 
gunnery  and  bombing,  but  little  or  no 
cross-country  flying.  These  are  purely 
pilots'  schools,  there  being  additional 
schools  for  those  officers  who  are  to 
specialize  in  Observation  or  flying  in- 
struction. 

_Upon  completion  of  the  course  at  the 
pilots*  schools,  students  are  sent  to 
duty  with  tactical  organizations,  and  at 
the  end  of  five  years'  service  thej’’  are 
returned  to  civil  life  as  Reserve  offi- 
cers. _ A large  number  of  them  receive 
positions  as  flying  instructors  in  the 
civilian  flying  schools  which  teach  pri- 
mary flying.  A few  of  the  most  profi- 
cient pilots  among  them  are  selected  to 
remain  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  may 
secure  an  additional  tour  of  five  years*. 
-JService,  and  eventually  a permanent  com- 
mission. However,  the  majority  of  of- 
ficers having  permanent  commissions  come 
, from  the  Royal  Air  Force  School  at 
Cranwell.  This  school  compares  with  the 


British  Army  School  at  Sandhurst,  which 
is  similar  to  West  Point.  The  course  at 
Cranwell  lasts  two  years.  Students  re- 
ceive approximately  300  hours'  pilot 
training,  as  well  as  a thorough  training 
in  ground  subjects,  before  they  receive 
their  commissions. 

Air  Commodore  Leckie  is  responsible  for 
the  training  of  enlisted  mechanics,  also. 
Their  system  of  securing  mechanics  is  to 
enlist  young  men  and  boys  (minimum  age  16 
years)  for  a 12-year  period.  Hot  having 
as  good  an  education  as  the  enlisted  men 
in  the  U.S,  Army  Air  Corps,  they  spend 
the  first  three  years  as  apprentices. 
During  this  time  they  work  half  a day  in 
shops  and  the  other  half  in  school.  The 
studies  covered  are  comparable  to  our 
technical  high  schools.  They  then  go  to 
tactical  organizations  for  full  duty  as 
mechanics.  Upon  the  completion  of  this 
enlistment,  they  may  reenlist  for  another 
nine  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
become  eligible  for  retirement.  The 
British  visitor  stated  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  one  school  in  operation 
which  is  training  4300  apprentices,  and 
that  another  school  of  tLe  same  capacity 
is  being  built. 

Air  Commodore  Leckie  appreciated  the 
courtesies  shown  him  on  his  visit  and 
stated  that  his  stay  had  been  very  enjoy- 
able. 

oOo 

FLIGHT  TEST  OF  HAVIGATIOH  EQUIPMSHT 

The  Douglas  C-33  airplane, assigned  to 
the  Equipment  Branch  of  the  Air  Corps  Ma- 
teriel Division,  departed  from  Wright 
Field  on  May  25th  with  a crew  f*f  six  for 
Hew  Orleans,  La. , with  an  ultimate  desti- 
nation of  Brownsville,  Texas,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  navigation  equipment. 
The  take-off  from  Hew  Orleans  to"  Broyms- 
ville  was  made  at  1:25  a.m, , May  26th, 
and  the  over-water  flight  was  made  during 
hours  of  darkness.  Tlie  return  flight  to 
Hew  Orleans  was  accomplished  the  same 
day,  the  take-off  from  Brownsville  being 
at  7:20  a.m. 

Celestial  navigation  was  used  througheur; 
the  flight,  with  the  aid  of  both  the  ex- 
perimental gyro-stabilized  drift  meter, 
and  experimental  drift  signals  were  made 
on  both  over-water  flights,  these  two 
instr-jments  performing  satisfactorily. 

The  Type  A-4  computer  was  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  observations  and,  on  occa- 
sion, the  Hydrographic  Office  Publication 
Ho.  214. 

All  navigation  equipment  functioned  in  s 
satisfactory  manner.  The  airplane  return 
ed  to  Wright  Field  on  May  27th. 

A report  is  being  prepared,  describing 
the  results  obtained  with  the  various 
items  of  equipment. 

oOo 
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STUD3L'T  IJAVIGATIOH  FLIGHT 


H Monday j May  17th,  the  students 
of  the  Advanced  Flying  School  at 
Kelly  Field,  Texas,  took  off  on 
their  Maintenance  Navigation 
Plight.  Tile  itinerary  called 
for  stops  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  at  Norman,  Okla. ; the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  at  Still- 
water, Okla. ; the  Oklahoma  Military  Aca- 
demy at  Claremore;  the  University  of 
Kansas,  at  Lawrence;  the  University  of 
Missouri,  at  Columoia,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas  at  Fayetteville. 

Tlie  first  day’s  flight  saw  the  Ohserva 
tion  Section,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
O.F.  Weyland,  going  to  Fort  Sill  direct, 
and  thence  to  a rendezvous  at  Norman, 
Okla.,  at  3:00  p,m.  This  flight  consist 
ed  of  26  Observation  airplanes,  type 
0-25,  0-19  and  BT-2.  Sixteen  of  these, 
in  charge  of  1st  Lieut.  Ei^ar  H.  Todd, 
l^ded  on  the  Oklahoma  Universitj'"  Polo 
Field,  and  remained  there  overnight.  The 
remainder  landed  at  Oklahoma  City  Air- 
port for  the  night. 

Nine  Bombardment  airplanes  made  the 
same  itinerary  as  the  Observation  Sec- 
tion, and  landed  at  Oklahoma  City. 

The  Pursuit  Section  of  20  P-12' s and 
4 BT-8’s,  under  the  command  of  Major 
John  V.  Hart,  and  the  Attack. Section, 
with  11  A-12' s and  one  BT-8,  under  Capt. 
Glenn  C.  Jamison,  flew  to  the  rendezvous 
at  Oklahoma  University  by  way  of  Hensley 
Field  at  Dallas,  Texas.  Thej^  all  landed 
at  Oklahoma  City,  where  the  students 
were  immediately  taken  to  the  Univorsity 
by  trucks. 

^While  in  the  vicinity  of  Oklahoma  City 
Lieut.  Egurrola,  of  the  Mexican  Navy, had 
a forced  landing  due  to  motor  trouble.  A 
successful  landing  v;as  accomplished  with 
minor  damage  to  landing  gear.  Tlie  stu- 
dents were  entertained  and  quartered  by 
the  Fraternities  at  the  University. 

On  Tuesday,  all  flights  rendezvoused 
at  Oklahoma  A.  & M.  College  at  Still- 
water. The  Pursuit  Section  gassed  up, 
had  lunch,  and  flew  to  the  University  of 
Missouri  at  Columbia.  The  Attack  Sec- 
tion flev;  to  Lawrence,  Kansas,  to  visit 
the  University  of  Kansas. 

On  Wednesday,  these  two  Sections  ren- 
dezvoused at  Claremore,  Okla, , and  had 
lunch  at  the  Oklahoma  Military  Academy. 
Then  all  Sections  rendezvoused  at 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  at  4:00  p.m.  All 
planes  landed  individually  on  narrow  run- 
ways, with  no  difficulties.  The  planes 
were  maintenanced  and  staked  down  for 
the  night,  and  the  students  were  again 
quartered  a,t  fraternities. 

On  Thursday,  all  Sections  returned  to 
Kelly  Field,  with  students  making  indi- 
vidual navigation  flights,  departing  at 
lO-minute  intervals. 

The  Attack  returned  via  Muskogee  and 
Barksdale  Field;  the  Pursuit  via  Hot 


Springs  and  Barksdale  Field;  the  Bombers 
via  Muskogee  and  Dallas;  and  the  Observa- 
tion, via  Little  P.ock,  Ark. , made  a 
night  flight  from  Dallas  to  Kelly  Field. 
The  last  plane  was  in  at  10:55  p.m. 

The  entire  flight  was  unmarred  by  any 
serious  airplane  troubles,  and  the  stu- 
dents gave  excellent  demonstrations  of 
the  perfection  which  they  have  reached 
on  this,  the  eve  of  graduation  from  the 
Air  Corps  Training  Center. 

The  flight  was  most  ably  commanded  by 
Major  Robert  D,  Knapp, “wHo  not  only  made 
the  original  survey  and  flight  plan  but 
consummated  a most  successful  trip  with 
a total  of  74  airplanes. 

V/hereas  the  dual  purpose  of  the  flight 
was  that  of  navigation  and  maintenance, 
the  students  of  all  the  universities 
were  told  of  the  facilities  offered  at 
the  Air  Corps  Training  Center  to  further 
their  education. 

— oOo— — 


A GRACIOUS  ACT 


Private  John  B.  Smith,  Air  Corps,  reci- 
pient of  the  Cheney  Award  for  1931,  is  a 
firm  believer  in  reciprosity.  Recently 
he  became  the  proud  father  of  a son,  whom 
he  named  John  Cheney  Smith. 

Tne  Cheney  Award  was  presented  to  Pri- 
vate Smith  in  recognition  of  his  heroism, 
loyalty  and  devotion  to?/ard  an  officer  of 
his  service.  Trapped  in  the  burning 
wreclco.ge  of  a crashed  airplane,  the  help- 
less pilot,  Lieut.  C.W.  iausey,  was  re- 
leased therefrom  only  through  the  valiant 
efforts  of  Private  Smith,  who  slid  head- 
first into  the  blazing  cockpit  and  un- 
fastened the  pilot’s  shoe  which  was 
tightly  wedged  in  the  rudder  bar. 

Advice  of  the  naming  of  young  John 
Cheney  Smith  was  received  from  Mrs.  Ruth 
Cheney  Streeter,  sister  of  the  late 
Lieut.  William  H.  Cheney,  of  the  U. S. 

Air  Service,  who  was  killed  in  an  air 
collision  at  Foggia,  Italy,  on  January 
20,  1918,  Mrs.  Streeter  and  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  L.  Schofield,  donated  the 
Cheney  Award  in  memory  of  the  deceased 
of  the  American  war-time  pilot. 

Private  Smith,  elated  over  receiving 
the  Cheney  Award,  is  fond  of  alluding  to 
himself  as  "Hero  Smith." 

Mrs.  Streeter’s  comment  on  Private 
Smith’s  gracious  act  is  that  he  saw  his 
duty  and  did  it,  and  that  it  vras  really 
rather  sweet  of  him. 

oOo 


Colonel  John  B.  Brooks,  Air  Corps,  a 
member  of  the  War  Department  General 
Staff,  recently  visited  Randolph  Field 
for  a few  days.  He  is  scheduled  to  be- 
come the  Commandant  of  the  Primary  Flying 
Schccl  in  the  near  future,  replacing  Col. 
Henry  W.  Harms,  who  is  leaving  to  attend 
the  Array  ?/ar  College. 
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THE  G-Hq  AIR  FORCE  MHEUVERS  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 


Supplementing  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  previous 
issue  of  the  News  Let- 
ter on  the  Maneuvers 
of  the  GHq  Air  Force  on 
the  West  Coast  is  the 
following,  submitted 
by  the  Hamilton  Field 
Correspondent: 


of  but  one  flight,  others  of  two  - it 
was  necessary  to  "borrow"  aircraft  and 
personnel  from  all  such  units  not  in  ac- 
tual operation  during  the  May  Maneuvers, 
thereby  rendering  them  practically  inop- 
erative dui’ing  the  period  of  the  exer- 
cises. In  other  v/ords,  being  only 
slightly  over  one-third  of  its  authoriz-^ 
I ed  strength,  the  Gliq  units  were  forced 


The  GHQ  Air  Force  concentra-j  to  use  all  planes  and  personnel  to  form 


tion  and  exercises  were  held  in  Califor- 
nia during  May,  1937.  Major  General 
Frank  M.  Andrews  flew  his  Douglas  Trans- 
port to  California  and  directed  the  exer- 
cises. Only  the  1st  and  2nd  Wings  parti- 
cipated directly  in  these  maneuvers.  The 
63rd  Coast  Artillery  (AA)  from  Fort 
MacArtlrar,  Calif.,  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Colonel  Claude  M.  Thiele,  was  attached 
to  the  1st  Wing  for  the  period  of  the  ex- 
ercise. 

The  operations  d'oring  the  One-monthi  pe- 
riod, lasting  from  May  1st  until  May  31, 
1937,  were  designed  mainly  for  the  test- 
ing of  the  Air  Corps  tactics  with  full 
strength  units  and  the  organization  and 
efficiency  of  the  various  groups  and  air 
bases. 

An  area  stretching  from  March  Field  to 
Hamilton  Field,  about  100  miles  inland 
from  the  sea  and  400  miles  up  the  coast, 
was  directly  involved  in  these  exercises 
with  a number  of  California  towns  being 
used  as  advance  airdromes.  These  flying 
fields  were  at  Bakersfield,  Delano, 
Merced,  Fresno,  Stockton.,  Visalia  and 
Muroc  Dry  Lake.  The  latter  point,  the 
official  bombing  and  gunnery  range  of 
the  1st  Wing  stationed  permanently  at 
March  Field,  was  chosen  for  actual  com- 
bat and  battle  operations,  due  to  its 
ideal  location  in  the  midst  of  the 
Mojave  Desert,  which  permitted  the  use 
of  gas  and  bombs  without  endangering 
civilians.  In  all,  the  number  of  offi- 
cers, men  and  planes  participating  dur- 
ing the  May  maneuvers  were  figured  at 
425  officers,  3400  men  and  about  350 
planes.  Among  the  officers  are  included 
about  70  Flying  Cadets. 

The  force  was  divided  into  two  Wings 
(1st  and  2nd).  The  2nd  Wing,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier  General  Gerald  C. 
Brant,  was  chosen  as  the  attacking  force 
(enemy),  with  its  base  of  operations  at 
Hamilton  Field  and  with  units  dispersed 
throughout  the  San  J'oaquin  Valley.  The 
1st  Wing,  commanded  by  Brigadier  General 
Delos  C.  Eiimons,  was  the  defending  force 
Headquarters  of  the  1st  Wing  was  at 
March  Field,  and  the  tactical  units 
which  were  composed  of  the  1st  Pursuit 
Group  were  stationed  at  Muroc  Bombing 
f and  Gunnery  Range. 

The  Concentration 

Since  none  of  the  GHQ  units  stationed 
throughout  the  nation  were  operating  at 
full  strength  - some  groups  consisting 


two  full  strength  wings.  Units  from 
Mitchel,  Langley,  Self ridge,  Barksdale 
and  western  air  bases  participated  with 
troops,  materiel  and  eqaipment  being 
moved  within  six  days  from  all  points 
to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  Muroc  Dry 
Lake  scenes  of  activity.  Troops  were 
transported  by  trains,  bus,  motor  con- 
voys and  airplanes.  The  latter  pha,se 
found  its  first  trial  of  that  sort  with 
12  Douglas,  tv/o  Lockheed  and  a nunber 
of  older  type  transport  planes  involved. 
March  Field,  as  the  GHQ  temporary  head- 
quarters, and  Hamilton  Field,  T/ere  call- 
ed upon  to  furnish  supplies,  equipment 
for  men,  general  utensils  and  material, 
ammunition,  repair  facilities,  tents 
and  camping  outfits,  communication,  me- 
teorological service  and  hospitalization. 

Several  flights  with  sick  were  made, 
transportation  for  these  men  being  fur- 
nished by  ordi.nary  aircraft  or  hospital 
transports  in  case  of  emergency.  The 
airplane  shuttle  service  for  men  to  and 
from  the  West  Coast  before  and  8.fter  the 
concentration  lasted  for  16  days  with 
some  of  the  transport  crews  spending 
above  100  hours  in  the  air  during  that 
short  a time,  A regular  freight  and 
mail  service  during  the  maneuvers  was 
installed  from  March  Field  to  "all  points 
north"  on^ daily  schedule,  planes  and 
pilots  being  furnished  by  March  Field. 

Maneuver  Qperatin,g:  Period 
The  two  opposing  forcelT^uring  the  op- 
erating period  were  stationed  as  follows: 

. 1st  Wing  (defending  force) : 

1st  Wing  Headquarters:  March  FieTd. 

,1st  Pui'suit  Group:  Muroc  Dry  Lake. 

63rd  Coast  Artillery:  Muroc  Dry  Lake. 
March  Field_Air  Base. 

^2nd  Wing  (attacking  force) ; 

,2nd  Wing  lieadquar  tens : H^iTTton  Field. 

' 7 th_ Bombardment  Group  Hq.  with  one  tac- 
tical Squadron  each:  Fresno,  Merced 
and  Stockton. 


3rd_Attack  Group  Hq. ; Bakersfield,  and 
with  one  tactical  squadron  each  at 


Delano  and  Visalia. 

88th  Reconnaissance  Squadron;  Hamilton 
Field. 

Hamilton  Field  Air  Base. 

Attached  to  the  defending  force  was  the 
63rd  Coast  Artillery  with  four  long-range 
AA  guns,  six  .50  cal.  AA  machine  guas, 
sound  and  searchlight  units. 

Tactical  employment  of  aircraft  v/eap- 
ons  was  left  to  the  individual  Wing  Com- 
manders, Heavy  Bombers  spent  a arini-mum 
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of  6 hotirs  in  the  air  daily,  Pursuit  and 
Attack  craft  not  less  than  4 Iwurs.  In 
most  cases  this  time  limit  was  greatly 
exceeded. 

Targets  were  located  at  Murcc  Dry  ^Lake 
and  Salt  Lake,  simulating  aircraft  facto- 
ries, docks,  T/arehouses  and  oil  reser- 
voirs, Muroc  itself  feigned  to  he  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  Anti-aircraft  units 
covered  an  area  of  several  miles  around 
the  main  camp  at  Muroc,  and  war-time  cam- 
ouflage was  successfully  em.ployed  hy  all 
units. 

Beginning  May  10  th,  the  24-hour  periods 
were  divided  into  two  intervals,  each 
lasting  from  four  to  six  hours.  All  com- 
bat operations-  took  place  during  these 
hours.  Lack  of  personnel  and  eouipment 
prevented  alerting  crews  for  24-fiicur  pe- 
riods. In  accordance  with  plans,  the  de- 
fending force  was  net  permitted  to  fol- 
low the  invaders  and  counter-attack,  hut 
were  allowed  to  engage  the  enenay  as  soon 
as  he  entered  the  defended  area. 

Another  important  phase  in  the  exer- 
cise was  the  civilian  intelligence  net 
provided  hy  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  and  employed  successfully 
hy  the  Muroc  anti-aircraft  units.  Having 
secured  full  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  company's  employees,  reports  on  eneny 
movements  v/ere  phoned  in  sometimes  with- 
in 3-  seconds  after  a flight  had  passed 
the  hidden  observers'  outpost,  and  coim- 
ter  measures  could  he  taken  in  time.  The 
response  on  the  part  of  the  civilians  em- 
ployed was  whole-heartedly,  and.' gave 
proof  of  how  much  such  information  could 
he  depended  on  in  case  of  war. 

Besides  the  actua.l  testing  of  fighting 
equipment,  &HQ,  authorities  tested  a new 
invention,  the  throat  microphone,  a^n  in- 
strument which  enables  a pilot  to  "talk" 
to  other  ships  in  spite  of  the  oxygen 
equipment  carried  on  high  altitude 
flights.  Such  practice  was  given  hy  a 
long  range  bombing  mission  at  the  Salt 
Lake  targets  at  an  altitude  of  21,000 
feet.  Tests  were  considered  completely 
satisfactory. 

^All  combat  operations  included  day  and 
night  flying.  During  night  operations, 
parachute  flares  were  used  to  light  up 
objects  to  be  bombed.  Smoke  screens 
were  used  on  several  occasions, largely 
depending  on  weather  conditions.  The 
following  subjects  were  taken  into  consi- 
deration and  tested  during  the'  maneuvers: 
Tactical  employment  of  Bombardment,  co- 
ordination of  Attack  and  Bombing  Avia- 
tion, coordination  between  Pursuit  and 
anti-aircraft  action,  bombing  efficiency, 
aerial  gunnery  (camera  guns).  Pursuit  in- 
terception, employment  of  smoke  and  chem- 
icals by  Attack  Aviation,  interception 
of  invading  aircraft  by  anti-aircraft  v 
units,  effects  of  gas  (morale)',  effect 
of  gas  with  adequate  protection  (gas 
masks),  gas  alarm,  airdrome  defense,  in- 
telligence by  ground  and  air. 


De-Concentration 

"Halt"  to  all  war  ac  til'd  ties  was  call- 
ed midnight.  May  21st.  Until  midnight, 
■however,  everyone  was  still  on  the  alert 
and  raids  by  enen^  aircraft  came  as  late 
as  10  minutes  before  the  enforcement  of 
the  "armistice"  order. 

May  22nd  v/as  classified  as  "mainten- 
ance" day,  with  equipment  being  made 
ready  for  evacuation.  The  first  flight 
of  28  Boeing  Pursuit  ships  from  Barks- 
dale Field  left  Muroc  Sunday  morning. 

May  23rd. 

The  shuttle  service  between  the  East 
and  West  Coasts  once  more  came  into  op- 
eration, and  individual  units  returned 
to  their  home  bases.  The  whole  GHQ  Air 
Force,  that  is,  all  units  which  were  in- 
volved in  the  maneuvers,  were  expected 
to  be  back  at  their  own  stations  by  mid- 
night, May  31st.  Considering  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  the  whole  exercise  was 
handled,  special  mention  ought  to  be 
given  to  March  and  Hamilton  Fields  as 
the  "bases"  of  operations. 

Both  of  these  Air  Bases  fully  came  up 
to  demands,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
all  maintenance,  service  and  supply  sec- 
tions were  taxed  to  the  limit.  So,  for 
instance,  the  supply  service  established 
by  March  Field  during  the  GHQ  maneuvers 
(and  prior  during  the  1st  Wii^  exercis- 
es) involved  ten  airplanes  and  twelve 


trucks 


The  planes  carried  a total 


weight  of  110,606  lbs.  and  flew  17,171 
miles,  carrying  over  130  men  as  person- 
nel. Tlie  trucks  transported  a total 
weight  of  177,650  lbs.,  traveled  10,094 
miles,  v/ith  a personnel  of  121.  In  all,  . 
transport  planes  made  87  flight sf  and 
trucks,  58  trips.  These  figuresare  up 
to  and  including  May  22,  1937.  The  ar- 
rangements, which  were  in  the  hands  of 
Major  F.F.  Christine,  Air  Corps,  were 
such  that  an  officer  and  some  enlisted  . 
personnel  were  stationed  at  the  various 
opereding  bases  under  direct  control  of 
the  Air  Base  Commander,  Colonel  John  H. 
Pirie,  of  March  Field,  for  the  purpose 
of  handling  all  supplies  at  railheads, 
procurement  and  distribution.  Requests 
for  needed  supplies  were  made  by  radio, 
and  transportation  was  kept  at  all  times 
available.  In  some  cases  special  con- 
tainers for  transportation  was  used  to 
prevent  spoilin.:^.  In  the  case  of  ex- 
tended exercises,  ground  efficiency  was 
as  important  as  air  efficiency,  for 
without  material  and  mechaiiics  to  handle 
ships  and  necessary  supplies  no  war  ca.n 
be  fought  successfully. 

Purpose  and  Critique. 
newspapers  have  brought  the  " defense 
angle"  so  much  into  play  in  connection 
wdth  the  GHQ,  Maneuvers  that  this  impres- 
■■  [tjsion  has  apparently  carried  all  votes. 
According  to  General  Andrews,  these  ex- 
ercises were  designed  mainly  as  an  effi- 
ciency test  for  the  GHQ  Air  Force,  test 
of  mobilization  facilities  of  Hamilton 
' (Continued  on  Page  16) 
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CmGES  IN  AIR  CORPS  ORGANIZATIONS 


Under  orders  of  the  War  Department,  ef- 
fective Jime  1,  1937,  a mmiher  of  changes 
were  effected  in  Air  Cor;ps  organizations, 
v/hich  involved  the  demobilization  of  some 
units,  the  creation  of  new  units,  and  the 
transfer  of  personnel  to  other  stations. 

The  21st  Photo  Section,  which  had  been 
stationed  at  Scott  Field,  Belleville, 
111.,  was  rendered  inactive  and  allotted 
to  the  6th  Corps  Area. 

The  9th  Airship  Squadron,  Scott  Field, 
was  redesignated  as  the  1st  Observation 
Squadron  and  transferred  to  Marshall 
Field,  Fart  Riley,  Kansas,  with  personnel 
as  follows:  2 Master  Sergeants,  2 Tech- 
nical Sergeants,  7 Staff  Sergeants,  7 
Sergeants,  7 Corporals,  22  Privates  1st 
Class,  and  23  Privates,  total  70.  The 
allotment  of  grades  to  the  1st  Observa- 
tion Squadron,  as  of  June  1,  1937,  is  as 
follows:  2 Master  Sergeants,  1 First  Ser- 
geant, 3 Technical  Sergeants,  11  Staff 
Sergeants,  10  Sergeants,  10  Corporals, 

33  Privates  1st  Class,  and  60  Privates, 
total  130. 

Flight  A,  16th  Observation  Squadron, 
Langley  Field,  Va. , without  personnel  or 
equipment,  was  transferred  to  Pope  Field, 
Fort  Bragg,  N. C. 

The  Headquarters,  16th  Observation 
Squadron,  which  has  been  inactive  in  the 
8th  Corps  Area,  was  rendered  active, with 
station  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

^The  12th  Observation  Squadron,  Brooks 
Field,  Texas,  less  Flight  C,  with  person- 
nel, including  3 Regular  Officers,  one 
Master  Sergeant,  one  First  Sergeant,  two 
Technical  Sergeants,  eight  Staff  Ser- 
geants, four  Sergeants,  four  Corporals, 
twenty  Privates  1st  Class  and  thirty 
Privates,  total  70,  was  transferred  to 
Fort  Knox,  Ky.  Effective  June  1,  1937, 
the  strength  of  the  12th  Observation 
Squadron,  less  Flight-  0,  is  increased  by 

25  Privates,  or  a total  personnel  of  95. 

_ Flight  C,  12th  Observation  Squadron, 
is  transferred  from  Brooks  Field  to  Post 
Field,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. , without  person- 
nel or  equipment. 

Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Squadron, 
12th  Observation  Group,  is  rendered  inac- 
tive, with  allotment  to  the  8th  Corps 
Area,  tra/nsferring  personnel,  grades  and 
ratings  to  Moffett  Field,  Calif. , for  as- 
signment to ^ the  82nd  Observation  Squad- 
ron, which  is  to  be  constituted  at  that 
station.  The  personnel  transferred  com- 
prise 4 Regular  Army  officers,  1 Master 
Sergeant,  2 Technical  Sergeants,  7 Staff 
Sergeants,  10  Sergeants,  12  Corporals, 

26  Privates  1st  Class,  17  Privates, 
total  75. 

The  1st  Photo  Section,  Brooks  Field, 
Texas,  redesignated  as  the  3rd  Observa- 
tion Squadron,  and  transferred  to  Langley 
lield,  Va. , with  one  officer,  3 Technical 
Sergeants,  8 Staff  Sergeants,  1 Corporal, 


11  Privates,  1st  Class,  and  27  Privates. 
Transferred  from  Scott  Field,  Hi.  , to 
Langley  Field,  for  assignment  to  the 
3rd  Observation  Squadron:  1 Master  Ser- 
geant, 7 Sergeants,  6 Corporals,  11  Pri- 
vates, let  Class,  and  5 Privates,  total 
30. 

Flight  E,  16th  Observation  Squadron, 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  is  demobilized, all 
personnel,  equipment  and  records  to  be 
incorporated  in  Flight  C,  12th  Observa- 
tion Squadron,  transferred  to  that  sta- 
tion from  Brooks  Field,  Texas. 

The  19th  Airship  Squadron,  Moffett 
Field,  Calif. , is  redesignated  and  con- 
solidated with  the  3rd  Balloon  Squadron, 
heretofore  inactive  in  the  8th  Corps 
Area,  as  an  active  unit,  with  station  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. , enlisted  strength  as 
follows:  1 Master  Sergeant,  1 First  Ser- 
geant, 1 Technical  Sergeant,  9 Staff 
Sergeants,  10  Sergeants,  10  Corporals, 

33  Privates,  1st  Class,  and  65  Privates, 
total  130. 

Enlisted  strength  of  91st  Observation 
Squadron,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. : 2 Master 
Sergeants,  3 Technical  Sergeants,  11 
Staff  Sergeants,  10  Sergeants,  10  Corpo- 
rals, 33  Privates  1st  Class,  66  Privates, 
total  134. 

The  15th  Photo  Section,  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.,  is  rendered  inactive,  with  allot- 
ment to  the  9th  Corps  Area. 

The  82nd  Observation  Squadron  consti- 
tuted as  an  active  -unit  at  Moffett  Field, 
Calif.,  with  an  enlisted  strezigth  of  130, 
comprising  2 Master  Sergeants,  3 Technic- 
al Sergeants,  11  Staff  Sergeants,  10  Ser- 
geants, 10  Corporals,  33  Privates,  let 
Class,  and  61  Privates,  i 

Enlisted  strength  of  Base  Headquarters 
and  9th  Air  Base  Squadron,  Moffett  Field, 
Calif.,  155,  comprising  3 Master  Ser- 
geants, 1 First  Sergeant,  2 Technical 
Sergeants,  12  Staff  Sergeants,  11  Ser- 
geants, 12  Corporals,  38  Privates,  1st 
Class,  and  76  Privates. 

Transferred  from  Scott  Field,  111.,  to 
Mitchel  Field,  N.Y.,  enlisted  personnel 
as  follows:  2 Corporals,  4 Privates,  1st 
Class,  3 Privates,  and  1 Sergeant,  total 

Flight  D,  16th  Observation  Squadron, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  demobilized,  all 
personnel,  equipment  and  records  incorpo- 
rated in  1st  Observation  Squadron  (organ- 
zed  from  the  9th  Airship  Squadron,  Scott 
leld,  and  transferred  to  Marshall  Field, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

— — oOo 

Effective  June  1,  1937,  Technical  Ser- 
geants Brainard  D.  Booth  (Randolph  Fielo) 
and  Meal  Bray  (March  Field)  were  appoint 
ed  to  the  grade  of  Master  Sergeant, while 
Staff  Sergeants  Frank  J.  Birk  and  John' 

C.  Dodd,  of  March  Field,  Calif. , and 
Louis  T.  Silva,  of  Hamilton  Field,  Calif 
were  appointed  to  the  grade  of  Technical 
Sergeant. 

-7- 
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THE  CHAIWTE  FIELD 
G-LEE  GLIB 


In  mid-summer  of  1936, 
there  began  a movement 
among  the  enlisted  men 
of  Chanute  Field  to  or- 
ganize a men's  glee  club. 
Step  by  step  the  organi- 
zation developed  into  a 
capable  singing  group 
and  is  now  composed  of 
Over  fifty  voices.  Its  director  is 
Chaplain  Wallace  I.  Wolveruon,  The  men 
chose  as  a name,  "The  Wing  Chorus." 
male  quartet  selected  from  the  organiza- 
tion has  the  name,  "The  Ailerons."  The 
organization  insignia  is  a winged  six- 
teenth note  drawn  in  such  fashxon  as  to 
suggest  a Pursuit  snip  in  flight. 

fete  Wing  Chorus  is  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive organizations  of  an  extra  curricular 
nature  at  the  Air  Corps  Technical  School. 
It  has  sponsored  and  taken  a prominent 
part  in  three  entertainments  at  Chanute 
Field  during  the  past  year.  The  most 
recent  ?/as  a first  annual  spring  concert 
given  in  Rantoul.  This  performance  fvas 
the  first  in  a spring  series  which  took 
the  m.en  to  Decatur  and  Bloomington,  111. 
The  Chorus  has  given  fifteen  performances 
in  central  Illinois  during  the  past  year. 
Return  engagements  and  other  invitations 
promise  a very  full  program  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

The  organization  is  more  than  just  a I 
men's  glee  club.  In  its  membership  are  ! 
to  be  found  a tap  dancer,  a soft  shoe 
dancer,  two  pianists,  comedians  and  a 
master  of  ceremonies.  The  program,  is,  j 
therefore,  enlivened  by  specialty  num-  | 
bers.  The  music  repertoire  of  the  Chorusj 
would  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  i 
average  college  glee  club.  Everywhere  j 
the  organization  has  been  enthusiast! cal-| 
ly  received.  There  is  something  unique 
in  hearing  a smart-looking  group  of  sol- 
diers sing  a fast-moving  program  of  men's 
music.  The  public  is  both  surprised  and 
delighted. 

Most  people  have  no  such  notion  of  sol- 
diers. But  why  should  not  the  soldier 
get  a thrill  out  of  singing,  and  sirring 
well,  good  rousing  music? 

Every  Air  Corps  man  v/ho  is  sent  to 
Chanute  Field  for  school  should,  if  he 
has  some  singing  ability,  join  the  Wing 
Chorus.  His  stay  at  this  station  will  be 
made  most  pleasant  if  he  becomes  a mem- 
ber of  the  organization.  In  addition  to 
the  pleasure  of  going  on  trips  and  being- 
entertained  royally  by  civilia,n  groups, 
the  outfit  very  frequently  entertains  it- 
self with  Dutch  suppers  and  banquets.  A 
ramshackle  house  in  the  country,  properly 
dubbed  "The  Broken  Wing  Ii-ni,"  has  been 
the  scene  of  some  of  these  parties. 

Recently  in  a restauran'*'  in  a nearby 


city,  when  the  chorus  was  having  some  re-  " 
freshments -before  taking  the  trip  home, 
they  broke  out  into  song.  They  were  not 
tiirown  out.  The  patronage  called  for 
more  and  the  management  called  for 
encores. 

— .-oOo 

"CHINESE  ARE  "UP  TO  SNUFF. " 

Touching  on  the  participation  of  the 
35th  p-ursuit  Squadron,  Langley  Field,  Va., 
in  the  maneuvers  of  the  GHQ  Air  Force  on 
the  West  Coast,  the  Correspondent  of  that 
outfit  reports  that  the  week  end  side 
trips  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
offered  a welcome  diversion  from  the  mono- 
tony of  camp  life.  One  of  the  35th  j 

pilots,  w'hile  in-Frisco's  Chinatown, 
bought  a Chinese  nev/spaper  as  a souvenir. 
Upon  opening  the  paper  he  discovered  to 
his  amazement  a picture  of  the  Squadron's 
own  planes,  including  himself  and  two 
other  pilots.  Clever  people,  these 
Chinese. 

oOo 

AIRIvlEN  DO  NOT  TAKE  KINDLY  TO  HORSES 

Two  members  of  the  36th  Pursuit  Squad- 
ron, returning  to  Langley  Field  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  maneuvers  of  the  CHQ,  || 
Air  Force  on  the  West  Coast,  were  forced 
down  by  inclement  weather  near  Mitchell 
Station,  Alabama.  The  Ikvvs  Letter  Cor- 
respondent states  that  Lieut.  Glenn 
Thompson  and  Sergeant  Baker  rounded  out 
their  Army  loiowledge  by  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  to  "service 
test"  the  basic  means  of  transportation  of 
the  Cavalry.  Comandeering  two  horses, 
they  rode  five  miles  to  the  nearest  tele- 
graph station.  This  trip  was  prolonged 
due  to  a rough  motor  and  excessive  head 
temperature  on  Sergeant  Baker's  fiery 
steed.  The  Sergeant  asserts  that  hence- 
forth he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
foul  plugs.  Lieut.  Thompson,  gives  it  as 
his  fixed. opinion  that  helmets,  goggles 
and  flying  boots  are  even  more  necessary 
on  horseback  than  when  in  the  air. 

oOo- — 

AIR  RESERVE  PILOTS  "GO  COMERCIAL." 

Four  Air  Reserve  pilots,  on  extended 
active  duty  at  Langley  Field,  Va.,_ recent- 
ly terminated  their  active  connection 
with  the  Air  Corps  to  accept  positions 
with  commercial  airlines.  Second  Lieuts. 
Mathias  F.  Junger,  Robert  R.  Reed  and_ 
Lowell  F,  Johnson,  who  were  on  duty  with 
the  96th  Bombardment  Squadron,  have  ac- 
cep ted  employment  as  pilots  with  the 
Eastern  Air  Lines,  Second  Lieut.  A. 
LePenske  accepted  a position  with  the 
(Continued  on.  Page  9). 
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miHllTG  AT  THE  AIR  CORPS  TEGHEICAL  SCHOOL 


The  importance  of  the  Air  Corps  Tech- 
I nical  School,  Chanute  Pield,  Rantoul, 

111.  , is  now  "being  realized  hy  the  Air- 
Corps  at  large,  judging  from  the  great 
amount  of  correspondence  received  from 
GHQ,  Air  Force  units  and  Air  Corps  sta- 
tions, with  reference  to  enlarging  and 
shortening  the  various  courses  taught  at 
this  school,  in  order  to  furnish  the  ser- 
vice with  the  demand  for  trained  person- 
nel. 

Reports  received  indicate  a serious 
shortage  of  trained  specialists,  and  that 
the  numher  of  replacements  "being  furnish- 
ed are  far  from  adequate,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  approximately  twice 
the  numher  of  students  were  trained  dur- 
ing the  school  year  1936-37  than  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Provision  during  the  year  has  been 
made  for  five  additional  enlisted  speci- 
alist courses,  namely.  Bomb  Sight  Main- 
tenance; Electrical  Specialists;  Instru- 
ment Specialists;  Propeller  Specialists, 
and  Carbureter  Specialists.  The  courses 
are  from  six  to  eight  weeks  in  length, 
training  six  men  in  each  class.  The  stu- 
dents must  be  especially  qualified  and 
recommended  for  training  in  the  special- 
ized subjects. 

The  proposed  schedule  of  instruction  . 
k for  the  next  school  year  (1937-1938) 

' Calls  for  the  training  of  1250  enlisted 
men.  Nine  hundred  of  these  students 
will  be  men  selected  from  the  various 
Air  Corps  stations,  and  who  will  not  be 
required  to  pursue  the  course  in  basic 
instruction  &b  heretofore.  The  remain-- 
ing  350  will  be  men  especially  qualified, 
and  who  are  enlisted  for  Air  Corps, 
Chanute  Field  (unassigned)  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  pursuing  a course  of 
instruction  at  this  school.  They  will 
be  required  to.  undergo  a course  in  basic 
[ instruction. 

The  Commanding  Officers  of  Squadrons 
■ and  Detachments  throughout  the  Air  Corps 
I make  special  trips  tO  Chanute  Field  to 
, interview  these  unassigned  students  in 
school  with  a view  to  securing  their  as- 
signment to  their  station  upon  gradua- 
tion. Also  numerous  communications  are 
received  weekly  requesting  information 
on  the  number  cf  students  graduating 
from  various  courses,  who  are  available 
for _ transfer . One  month  prior  to  grad- 
I 'lation,  a report  is  rendered  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  stating  course 
and  date,  of  graduation  of  each  unassign- 
ed student.  The  Office  of  the  Chief,  of 
the  Air  Corps  then  assigns  these  unas- 
signed students,  upon  graduation,  to 

» stations  where  their  services,  as  train- 
ed specialists,  are  in  demand. 

The  program  of  instruccion  for  the 
next  sdiool  year  is  being  revised  in  ac- 
j cordance  with  the  needs  of  the  service. 


Most  courses  are  being  Blxcrtened  by  sevei - 

rl  months,  and  the  assigned  students 
those  from  other  stations)  will  be  en- 
tered in  classes  separate  from  the  Air 
Corps,  Chanute  Field  (unassigned)  stu- 
dents. In  shortening  the  courses,  it 
will  permit  the  training  jf  the  increased 
number  of  students  during  the  next  school 
year,  with  the  present  housing  facilities, 
and  the  addition  of  a number  rf  tents,  , 
some,  of  vdiich  are  in  use  at  the  present 
time. 

ho  material  changes  are  being  made  in 
the  courses  for  Regular  Army  Air  Corps 
officers,  cr  Rational  Guard  and  Reserve 
officers. 

A catalogue,  consisting  tf  107  pages, 
including,  sixty  illustrations,  and  giving 
the  history,  function  and  program  of  in- 
struction cf  the  Air  Corps  Technical 
School,  was  distributed  to  the  Service 
during  the  last  month.  Additional  copies 
of  this  publication  may  be  secured  by  ap- 
plying to  the  Secretary,  the  Air  Corps 
Technical  School,  at  a cost  cf  25  cents 
per  copy. 

— oOo 

Air  Reserve  Pilots  "Go  Commercial. " 

’T^ontihuecL  "from  ?a"^  8^  . 

United  Air  Lines,  with  base  at  Salt  Lake 
City. 

The  Correspondent  of  the  96th  bemoans 
the  fact  that,  as  a result  of  the ^depart- 
ure of  the  three  young  Reserve  officers, 
the  Squa.dron  is  faced  with  an  acute 
shortage  of  Reserve  pilots. 

The  49th  Bombardment  Squadron  Correspon- 
dent says  that  his  outfit  is  sorry  to 
see  ’’Eddie”  LePenske  leave,  but  wishes 
him  luck  in  his  new  venture. 

oOo- — 

LAHGLEY  SQUADROR  MOVES  TO  NEW  LOCATIOR 

Headquarters  and  Headquarters  SquadroiL, 
2nd  Bombardment  Group,  Langley  Field, Va., 
was  moved  to  the  first  floor  of  Building 
Ro.  116,  which  was  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Post  Exchange  Restaurant.  On  May 
12fh,  nearly  the  entire  squadron  was  mov- 
ed to  this  nexf  location,  with  the  excep- 
tion cf  the  enlisted  men  who  are  quarter- 
ed on  the  third  floor  of  the  20 th  Bombard’ 
ment  Squadron  barracks.  These  men  will 
remain  in  their  present  quarters  until  i 
the  space  they  are  to  occupy  in  Building 
Ro.  116  is  ready  for  occupancy. ’Details 
of  the  Squadron  personnel  will  be  busy' 
for  a few  weeks  cleaning  and  painting 
the  new  barracks.  Plans  are  in  progress' 
for  beautifying  the  grounds  in  front  of 
the  barracks  by  planting  shrubbery  and 
flo’wers. 

— oOo— ^ — 
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OEN.  DRUM  INSPECTS  5tli  COMPOSITE  GROUP 


Fully  recovered  from  their  strenuous 
exercises  with  the  U.S.  Fleet  now  anchor- 
ed at  their  doorstep,  the  5th  Composite 
Group,  Luke  Field,  T.H. , turned  out  for 
the  annual  inspection  of  its  equipment 
and  personnel  hy  the  Department  Command- 
er, Major  General  Hugh  A.  Drum,  on  May 
12th. 

Accon5)anied  hy  Colonel  Wm.  W.  -McCaramon-, 
Inspector  General's  Department;  Colonel 
Thomas  Oshorne,  G-3,  Hawaiian  Department, 
and  Ist  Lieut.  Christian  A.  Clark,  aide- 
de-camp,  General  Drum  arrived  at  Ford 
Island  at  8:00  a.m.  Brigadier  General 
Barton  K,  Yount,  commanding  the  18th  Com- 
posite Wing,  and  his  S-3,  Colonel  Hume 
Pe^hody,  also  nccompanied  the  inspection 
party. 

Immediately  upon  landing,  General  Drum 
was  tendered  a 13-gun  salute.  This  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  Aloha  to  the  General, 
since  he  is  leaving  the  Hawaiian  Depart- 
ment in  June. 

Colonel  Millard  F.  Harmon  reported 
Luke  Field  in  readiness  for  the  inspec- 
tion as  he  conducted  General  Drum  and 
his  party  to  the  reviewing  stand  on  the 
flying  field.  Closely  massed  "behind  him 
he  found  the  khaki-clad  ranks  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Group,  while  behind  them 
in  a long  line  shimmering  in  the  early 
morning  sun  were  the  giant  Bombers  just 
recently  emerged  from  their  drab  camou- 
flage of  mimic  warfare. 

Five  officers  and  46  enlisted  men  were 
called  from  the  ranks  and  cited  in  orders 
read  by  1st  Lieut.  Chester  P.  Gilger, 
Grorqp  Adjutant,  for  meritorious  duty  per- 
formed during  the  year.  General  Drum 
then  added  his  verbal  commendation.  Said 
he  in  part: 

’"me  enlisted  man  normally  gets  very 
little  credit  for  exceptional  attention 
to _ duty.  It  was  with  this  in  mind  that 
I initiated  this  citation  procedure.  I 
congratulate  you,  all  of  you, " 

"Pass  in  Review,"  came  the  command 
from  the  troop  commander.  Major  Idwal  H. 
Edwards,  and  the  line  of  khal^i  swung 
into  moving  ranks.  Kruins  and  bu^^les  fur- 
nished sprightly  music  for  the  marching 
troops.  Platoon  after  platoon  swung 
past  the  reviewing  stand  after  the  colors 

The  ceremony  was  terminated  by  an 
aerial  review,  the  planes  passing  over- 
head in  close  formation  as  a final  Aloha 
to  the  Commanding  General 


Technical  Sergeants  John  Dozier,  Dan  L. 
Brian,  and  John  A.  Vidal. 

First  Sergeant  Everett  M.  Tilton. 

Staff  Sergeants  Anoon  Hansen,  Lloyd  W. 
Thacker,  Peter  L.  Milliard,  Edward  S. 
Dodson,  James  Robinson,  Robert  N.Peckham, 
Jean  Nielsen  and  John  J.  McCarthy. 

Sergeants  Stanford  D.  Peters,  Truman  F. 
Taylor,  George  0.  Helle  (Sig.  Corps), 
Jesse  H.  Howard,  Eric  Wagstaff,  Thadeus 
D.  Sadler,  Joseph  Howard, 

Corporals  Walter  E.  Peterson,  French  C. 
Duncan,  Charles  E.  Ralph,  Edmund  J. 
Borows^,  Myles  E.  Houseberg  and  Donald 
C.  Yforley. 

Privates,  1st  Class,  Ray  A.  Oliver, 
Paul  H.  Loudon,  Adolar  R.  Buntjer,  Harold 
L.  Lemmon,  Anthony  S.  Balent,  Kenneth  N. 
Smith,  August  H.  Tamm  and  Michael  Theiss. 

Privates  Frederick  C.  Back,  Norman  J. 
Kingston,  Jefferson  D.  Johnson,  Cordell 
C.  Jones,  Kenneth  M.  Connell,  Omar  F. 
Naugle  and  Robert  W.  Ray. 

oOo 


SILENCING  THE  TORQUE  STANDS 
By  the  Wright  Field  Correspondent 


Your  Power  Plant  Correspondent  sometime 
ago  mentioned  the  fact  that  an  effort  was 
being  made  to  silence  our  torque  stands. 
One  stand  has  been  completed,  and  prelim- 
inary tests  indicate  that  energy  and  money 
expended  have  been  well  worth  while.  At 
a distance  of  some  thousand  yards;,'  ordin- 
qry  field  noises  of  birds,  crickets,  vdnd, 
rustle  of  leaves,  etc.,  drown  out  any 
torque  stand  noises.  To  date_ tests  are 
not  completed,  since  we  need  information 
on  the  treacherous  skip  distances  that 
have  put  grey  hairs  in  the  head  of  the 
man  who  answers  the  letters  from  the  pub- 
lic. 

And  why  all  this  trouble?  Well,  it  is 
primarily  to  enable  us  to  operate  our 
test  engines  straight  through  the  24 
hours  in  a day.  With  perfection,  the 
plan  undoubtedly  will  be  extended  to  our 
depots  which  run  in  our  overhauled  en- 
gines on  their  test  stands. 

We  hope  the  money  e35)endod  will  pay  for 
the  cost  of  paper  now  used  to  answer  com- 
plaints registered  throughout  the  United 
States  because  propeller  noises  have  dis- 
.turbed  the  tranquility  of  the  afternoon 
siesta  at  the  old  maids*  home,  aggravated 
the  hang-over  of  the  town's  local  playboy, 
caused  the  hens  to  quit  laying  on  Go<^d 
iViday,  or  caused  Lady  Plushbottom' s 


The  personnel  cited  in  orders  for  com-  I prized  Pekingese  "Tootsie"  to  have  the 


mendable  performance  of  duty  were: 

Lieut.  Colonel  Milton  0.  Beebe, 

Chaplains  Corps. 

Major  Phillips  Melville,  Air  Corps. 

Second  Li euts.  Norman  L.  Callish,  Cady 
R.  Bullock  and  Fred  C.  Johnson,  Air 
Reserve. 

Master  Sergeants  Charles  F.  Gravlin, 
Harvey  H.  Hewitt,  Ernest  Brown,  Hal  F. 

Hays,  Otto  M.  Rector. 

-10- 


jitters. 


Colonel  Walter  R.  Weaver,  Air  Corps, 
on  duty  as  Commanding  Officer  of  Langley 
Field,  Va. , was  promoted  to  the  permanent 
rank  of  Colonel,  to  date  from  May  7th, 
1937. 

— — ^Oo— — — 


( 
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NEW  AIRPLANES  EOR  THE  ARMY  AIR  CORPS 


Two  contracts  for  new  airplanes,  in- 
volving a total  e3q)enditure  of 
^13,024,203.10,  were  recently  entered 
into  Ny  the  War  Department  with  aircraft 
manufact-urers  for  262  comhat  type. 

On  June  2nd,  the  Hon.  Harry  H. Woodring, 
Secretary  of  War,  announced  the  award  of 
a contract  to  the  North  American  Avia- 
tion, Inc.,  Inglewood,  Calif.,  for  85 
Basic  Comhat  airplanes  and  the  equivalent 
of  ten  additional  airplanes  as  spares, at 
a total  cost  of  $1,372,255.  This  type 
of  airplane  was  recommended  for  procure- 
ment hy  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  some 
time  a^o,  for_  thereasons  helow  stated, 
and  this  is  the  first  quantity  procure- 
ment of  same. 

With  the  advent  of  the  large  all-metal 
airplane  which,  although  much  more  effi- 
cient, costs  considerably  more  than  the 
earlier  types,  an  urgent  need  was  felt 
in  the  Air  Corps  for  an  airplane  with 
which  such  auxiliary  training  as  instru- 
ment flying,  aerobatics,  etc. , could  be 
conducted,  leaving  the  tactical  combat 
airplanes  free  for  the  performance  of 
purely  tactical  missions. 

In  addition,  there  are,  of  necessity, 
a considerable  number  of  Air  Corps 
pilots  on  duty  away  from  tactical  units 
who  must  maintain  their  flying  profici- 
ency. The  Basic  Combat  airplane  is  de- 
signed to  fill  these  needs. 

Another  use  to  which  the  Basic  Combat 
airplane  may  be  put  is  that  of  observa- 
tion, it  being  equipped  with  all  the  ne- 
cessary auxiliary  equipment  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  would  therefore  form  a reserve 
of  observation  aircra.ft  in  an  emergency. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  in- 
corporation of  basic  combat  airplanes 
into  the  procurement  program  of  the  Air 
Corps  is  not  with  the  vie?/  to  curtailing 
either  the  numbers  or  the  activities  of 
the  combat  airplanes  already  planned  for 
use  by  the  General  Headquarters  Air 
Eorce.  This  type  will  supplement  the 
larger  and  more  expensive  types,  and 
since  same  is  equipped  with  retractable 
landing  gear,  flaps,  controllable  pitch 
propellers,  modern  instruments  and  safe- 
ty devices j the  experience  gained  by 
pilots  in  its  use  will  go  far  toward  fa- 
miliarizing them  vrith  the  problems  in- 
herent in  the  handling  of  larger  air- 
planes. 

The  North  American  Basic  Combat  air'*^ 
plane  fills  the  need  of  this  type  of  air- 
plane to  a very  high  degree  and  was  se- 
lected after  aorapetition ■ with  other  en- 
trants in  a competition  conducted  at  the 
Air  Corps  Materiel  Division,  Wright 
Eield,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  desired  characteristics  of  an  air- 
of  this  type  are  of  interest.  It 
should  attain  a high  speed  of  190  ra.p.h. , 
or  more.  It  should  have  an  endurance  of 
^ hours  or  more,  service  ceiling  of 
lo,000  feet.  It  should  be  capable  of 


operating  from  small  unim|)roved  fields 
and  should  be  able  to  cruise  at  low  speed 
for  observation  purposes. 

The  winner  of  the  competition  meets  the 
above  requirements  satisfactorily, ^ It 
carries  a crew  of  two,  two-way  radio,  aH 
necessary  instruments,  landing  lights, 
and  provisions  for  mounting  an  aerial 
camera.  It  is  a low  wing  cabin  mono- 
plane with  tubular  steel  fabric  covered 
fuselage,  metal  wings  and  stabilizers. 

It  has  a retractable  landing  gear,  auto- 
matic controllable  pitch  propellei  and 
flaps,  and  is  powered  by  a Pratt  and 
Whitney  single  row  radial  engine  of  450 
horsepower. 


On  June  10th,  the  Secretary  of  War  an- 
nounced the  award  to  the  Doi^las  Aircraft 
Company,  Inc. , of  Santa  Monica,  Calif. , 
of  a contract  in  the  sum  of  $11,651,948.10 
covering  the  purchase  for  use  by  the  Army 
Air  Corps  cf  177  two-engine  Bombardment 
airplanes,  together  with  necessary  spare 
parts  for  same. 

This  contract  is,  in  money  value,  the 
largest  one  for  airplanes  ever  plELced  by 
the  Government  during  a time  of  peace. 

The  magnitude  of  the  procurement  is  such 
that  the  Government  secures  a consider- 
able price  advantage, so  far  as  the  unit 
cost  per  airplane  is  concerned,  over  that, 
obtainable  under  the  old  method  cf  mak- 
ing frequent,  hut  comparatively  small, 
purchases. 

The  new  Bomber  contracted  for  was  re- 
cently demonstrated  to  the  Government 
at  Wright  Eield,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  has 
been  found  to  embody  distinct  advance^ 
in  aircraft  design  and  engineering. 

While  capable  of  carrying  a substantial- 
ly larger  useful  load  than  the  Bombard- 
ment airplanes  with  which  the  General 
Headquarters  Air  Eorce  is  now  equipped, 
its  efficiency  is  not  thereby  diminish- 
ed and  it  attains. a high  speed  in  excess 
of  225  miles  per  hour.  Each  airplane  is 
to  be  equipped  with  two  of  the  latest 
type  Wright  "Cyclone”  aeronautical  en- 
gines. 

The  acquisition  of  these  Bombardment 
airplanes  by  the  combat  units  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps  will  necessarily  result 
in  a materially  strengthened  National 
Air  Defense. 

— — oOo 

Master  Sergeant  Mortimer  O’Sullivan, 
of  the  64th  School  Squadron,  Kelly  Eield, 
Texa,s,  retired  on  May  31,  1937.  He  en- 
tered the  Service  on  April  30,  1908, and 
was  assigned  to  the  55th  Go, , Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps,  Eort  Kamehameha,  Hawaii. 

He  has  ten  honorable  discharges  with 
the  notation,  "Character:  Excellent." 

Master  Sergeant  O’Sullivan  has  served 
in  the  Cavalry,  Quartermaster  Corps, 
and  the  Air  Corps. 
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LIEUT.  COLOUEL  GERALD  E,  BROM 

Lieut.  Colonel  Gerald  E.  Brower,  Air 
Corps,  now  on  duty  in  the  Supply  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps,  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  IT. Y., August 
25,  1893.  He  attended  the  Boys'  High 
School  in  Brooklyn,  l.Y. , and  after  grad- 
uating from  the  College  of  Engineering, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  Hew  York,  in 
1916,  he  received  a commission  as  a 
second  lieutenant  of  Field  Artillery  on 
December  1st  of  that  year.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  1st  Lieutenant,  January  2'6,1917; 
to  Captain  (temporary)  August  5,  1917; 
to  Captain,  April  15,  1918;  to  Major, 
August  17,  1928,  and  to  Lieut.  Colonel 
(temporary)  June  16,  1936. 

During  the  World  War,  Colonel  Brower 
saw  service  in  the  Toul  Sector  and  in 
the  St.  Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne  offen- 
sives. He  served  with  the  Field  Artil- 
lery until  October,  1918,  and  was  then 
detailed  to  the  Air  Corps.  He  v;as  on 
duty  as  a student  observer  at  the  2nd 
Corps  Aeronautical  School  in  France  un- 
til January  30,  1919;  was  attached  to 
the  20th  Company,  4th  Regiment  Motor 
Mechanics  during  the  month  of  February, 
1919,  and  was  on  duty  on  the  school  staff 
of  the  2nd  Corps  Aeronautical  School  to 
May  9,  1919,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the 
1st  Aero  Squadron,  Wiessenthurm, Germany, 
as  aerial  observer. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
Colonel  Brower,  on  August  29,  1919,  was 
assigned  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
20th  Aero  Squadron  at  Ellington  Field, 
Houston,  Texas.  On  September  25,  1919, 
he  was  transferred  with  the  166th  Aero 
Squadron  to  Kelly  Field,  Texas.  He  was 
Operations  Officer  of  this  organization 
from  September  12  to  October  13,  1919, 
and  Operations  Officer  of  the  1st  Day 
Bombardment  Group  ■•from  September  30, 

1919,  •until  J-une  of  the  following  year. 

Returning  to  the  Field  Artillery,  he 
served  as  Commanding  Officer  of  Battery 
A,  3rd  Field  Artillery,  at  Camp  Grant, 
111.,  from  July  I to  16,  1920,  when  he 
rejoined  the  Air  Service  and  began  fly- 
ing training  at  the  Air  Service  Pilot 
School  at  Carlstrom  Field,  Arcadia,  Fla. 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  training, 
Hovember  12,  1920,  he  was  assigned  to 
duty  at  Langley  Field,  Va. , where  until 
January  1,  1921,  he  served  as  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Field  Officers'  School, 
and  as  Adjutant  of  this  School  from 
ITovember  22,  1920,  to  August  18,  1921, 

He  also  served  as  Chief,  G-1  Section, 

I 1st  Provisional  Air  Brigade,  from  May 
6 to  August  18,  1921,  Assigned  as  a stu- 
dent at  the  Field  Officers'  School,  he 
graduated  therefrom  on  J-une  15,  -1922. 
luring  the  s-ummer  months  of  that  year  he 


was  on  duty  at  the  s'uramer  training  camp  ' 
at  Camp  Custer,  Mich. 

From  August  12,  1922,  to  August  15, 

1923,  Colonel  Brower  was  a stud.ent  at  the 
Air  Service  Engineering  School  at  McCook 
Field,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Upon  his  gradua- 
tion from  this  school  he  remained  at 
McCook  Field  as  Chief  of  the  Airplane 
Maintenance  Section  of  the  Engineering 
Division  -until  June  30,  1926.  He  also 
served  as  President  of  the  Inventions 
Board.  Following  duty  as  a student  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy, Cambridge,  Mass.,  from  June  26,1926, 
to  June  9,  1927,  and  temporary  duty  at 
the  Boston  Airport  for  several  months, 
he  returned  to  Dayton  in  September, 1927, 
for  duty  at  the  Materiel  Division, Wright 
Field,  where  he  served  as  Acting  Assist- 
ant Chief  Engineer  to  Hovember  14,  1927; 
as  Chief  of  the  Special  Assignments  Uni't 
to  September,  1928,  and  as  Chief  of  the 
Airplane  Branch  to  March  28,  1930. 

After  commanding  the  1st  Pursuit  Group 
at  Selfridge  Field,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich., 
from  May  15,  1930,  to  July  9,  1932,  Col. 
Brower  was  transferred  to  duty  in  ’the 
Philippines,  assuming  command,  of  Clark 
Field  and  the  3rd  Pursuit  Squadron  on 
October  17th.  Upon  the  completion  of  his 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Philippines,  he  pur- 
sued a one-year  course  of  instruction, 
at  the  Command  and  General  Staff  School  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  His  graduation 
from  this  School  in  June,  1936,  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  assignment  to  the  Supply  Di- 
vision, Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps. 

oOo 

LIEUT.  COLOMEL  WILLIAM  H.  GROM 

After  a lapse  of  21  years,  Lieut. 

Colonel  TTilliam  H.  Grom,  Air  Corps,  is 
slated  to  return  soon  to  the  Philippines 
for  a tour  of  foreign  service.  He  served 
in  the  Philippines  from  June,  1914,  to 
Hovember,  1916,  as  a lieutenant  with  the 
Philippine  Constabulary. 

Born  in  Gainesville,  Fla.,  July  31, 

1892,  Colonel  Crom  at-tended  the  public 
schools  of  Florida  and  in  1914  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Florida  v/ith  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering  and  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. He  was  appoir|ted  a second 
lieutenant,  U. S.  Army,  Hovember  27,  1916, 
assigned  to  the  13th  Infantry,  and  from 
December  1,  1916,  to  February  p8,  1917, 
he  was  stationed  at  the  Infantry  School  at 
Fort  William  McKinley,  P.I,  From  March  1, 
1917,  to  August  2,  1920,  he  was  on  duty 
with  his  regiment  as  company  commander 
and  garrison  adjutant.  He  served  in  the 
Philippines  from  December  1,  1916,  to 
August  13,  1918,  and  from  April  18,  1920, 
to  August  23,  1920.  From  Augmst  14,1918, 
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to  April  8,  1920,  he  was  stationed  in 
Siberia,  near  Vladivostok. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
Colonel  Grom  was  detailed  to  the  Air  Ser- 
vice, and  after  undergoing  primary  flying 
training  at  March  Vleld,  Riverside, Calif , , 
from  October  12,  1920,  to  April  9,  1921, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Air  Service  Ob- 
servation School  at  Post  Field,  Port 
Sill,  Okla. , for  advanced  training.  He 
received  the  rating  of  "Airplane  Pilot," 
effective  October  14,  1921.  He  also  took 
the  course  of  instruction  at  the  School 
of  Pire  for  Field  Artillery,  and  upon 
completion  of  same  rsma,ined  at  Port  Sill 
on  duty  as  an  instructor  at  the  Air  Ser- 
vice Observation  School  until  June  16, 
1922,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
vanced Flying  School  at  Kelly  Field, 

Texas,  and  assigned  as  Senior  Instructor 
of  the  Observation  Department,  On  August 
1,  1923,  he  assumed  command  of  the  42nd 
School  Squadron,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties.  From  October  11,  1923,  to 
April  10,  1924,  he  performed  the  duties 
'^f  Director  of  Observation,  Advanced  Fly- 
ing School. 

Transferred  to  Washington,  D. C.,  Col. 
Crom  was  on  duty  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Information  Division,  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  to  August  6, 

1925.  From  September  1,  1925,  to  Febru- 
ary 1,  1926,  he  was  on  dutj''  as  a student 
|at  the  Army  Industrial  College,  and 
"thereafter,  until  July  28,  1926,  he  was 
on  duty  in  the  Industrial  War  Plans  Di- 
vision, Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps,  as  Chief  of  the  Requirements  Sec- 
tion and  Chief  of  the  Facilities  Section. 

At  Bollin-.;^  Field,  D.C.,  his  next  sta- 
tion, Colonel  Crom.  performed  at  various 
times  the  duties  of  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  99th  Observation  Squadi-on;  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  8th  Division,  Air 
Corps;  Executive  Officer  and  Conamanding 
Officer  of  the  field.  On  September  23, 
1927,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Materiel 
Division,  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
for  duty  in  the  Industrial  War  Plans 
Section.  He  was  appointed  Chief  of  that 
Section  on  July  1,  1928. 

From  September  5,  1931,  to  June  12, 

1932,  Colonel  Crom  was  a student  at  the 
Air  Corps  Tactical  School  at  Maxwell 
Field,  Ala. , and,  following  his  gradua- 
tion from  this  School,  he  remained  at 
Maxwell  Field,  commanding  the  Air  Corps 
Tactical  School  Detacliment,  ujitil  Septem- 
ber 5,  1932,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  duty  in  the  Office 
-f  the  Assistant  Secretarj;^  of  War  as 
-issistant  Chief  of  the  Commdit.ies  Divi- 
sion, Planning  Branch.  In  August,  1936, 
he  began  the  one-year  course  of  instruc- 
'llion  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff- 
School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  he 
is  slated  to  enter  upon  a tour  of  foreign 
service  in  the  Philippines  upon  his  grad- 
uation from  this  School  in  June,  1937. 


GRADUATION  AT  ADVANCED  FLYING  SCHOOL 

of  the  class 

In  connection  with  the  graduation. from 
the  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field, 

Texas,  which  started  training  at  the  Pri- 
mary Flying  School,  Randolph  Field, Texas, 
on  July  1,  1936,  the  first  event  on  the 
program  was  an  aerial  review  staged  at 
9:30  a.m.  by  the  graduating  students, fol- 
lowed by  the  graduating  exercises  at 
10:45  a.m,,  Wednesday,  June  9,  1937,  in 
the  War  Department  Theatre  at  Kelly  Field, 

Major  General  Jarres  K.  Parsons,  IJ.S. 

Army,  Commanding  General  of  the  Second 
Division,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas;  Briga- 
dier Gene'cal  James  E.  Chanej^,  Commanding 
General  of  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center, 
and  his  staff,  as  well  as  the  faculty  of 
the  Primary  and  Advanced  Flying  Schools, 
were  among  those  expected  to  attend  the 
exercises.  The  students  from  Randolph 
Field  were  scheduled  to  be  in  formation 
in  front  of  the  Post  Operations  Office 
to  witness  the  review. 

The  program  called  for  the  ae livery 
of  the  Invocation  and  Benediction  by 
Major_^  George  J.  McMurray,  Chaplain  of 
Randolph  Field;  introductory  remarks  by 
General  Chaney,  and  the  graduation  ad- 
dress by  General  Parsons. 

This  is  the  29th  class  to  be  graduated 
from  the  Air  Corps  Trehning  Center  under 
Plan  B.  The  class  reported  for  advanced 
training  at  Kelly  Field  on  February  25th 
and  actually  began  work  on  March  1,  1937. 
Three  members  of  this  class,  Flying  Cadets 
J^es  B.  Baker,  Francis  J.  Black,  Jr., and 
Victor  M.  Heath,  will  be  held  over  for 
tra,in?lng  with  the  next  class.  All  of 
them  lost  time  from  training  while  absent 
sick,  necessitating  their  being  held  over 
to  make  up  this  time. 

The  graduates  are  listed  on  page  14  of 
this  issue  of  the  News  Letter. 

oOo 

NAVIGATION  TRAINING  AT  LANGLEY  FIELD 

The  2nd  Bombardment  Group  Navigation 
School,  operated  by  the  21st  Reconnais-  ' 
sance  Squadron,  Langley  Field,  Va. , start- 
ed the  class  working  on  Celestial  Naviga- 
tion on  May  6th,  using  both  ground  and 
practical  aerial  problems  in  the  course. 

The  class  ncv/  has  approximately  two-thirds 
of  their  work  completed.  They  are  looking 
forward  to  one  or  two  long  flights  in  or- 
der to  put  into  practice  the  theory  learn- 
ed during  their  course  of  instruction. 

^ Captain  A.Y.  Smith,  Air  Corps,  was  re- 
lieved fr;m  his  duties  as  Group  Naviga- 
tion Officer  and  Senior  Instructor  in  the 
School  on  April  26th  to  participate  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  Maneuvers  with  the  49th  Bom-  t 
bardment  Squadron.  First  Lieut.  John  f. 

Egan,  Air  Corps,  who  recently  joined  the 
21st  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  was  detail- 
ed as  Group  Navigation  Officer  and  Senior 
Instructor  to  replace  Captain  Smith. 
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PILOTS  POP  THE  AEI^IY  AIR  CORPS 


Of  the  class  of  132  students  (l5  officers  and 
117  Flying  Cadets)  entering  the  Air  Corps  Train- 
ing Center  on  JifLy  1,  1936,  62  students  (lO  of- 
ficers and  52  Flying  Cadets)  comprising  47^  of 
the  original  entering  class,  successfully  com- 
pleted the  Primary  and  Basic  courses  at  the 
Primary  Flying  School  at  Randolph  Field,  Texas, 
and  the  advanced  course  at  the  Advanced  Flying 
School  at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  and  graduated  on 
June  9,  1937. 

Three  Flying  Cadets  of  this  class  viho,  "because 
of  illness  or  other  reasons,  were  unahle  to  com- 
plete the  course,  were  held  over  for  the  next 
class  at  the  Advanced  Flying  School. 

An  officer  from  the  Mexican  Navy,  Lieut. 
Lorenzo  Egurrola,  and  a member  of  the  Philippine 
Constabulary,  Jesus  A.  "Villamor,  were  additional 
members  of  the  class,  both  graduating,  the  first 
named  specializing  in  Attack  Aviation  and  the 
last  named  in  Pursuit  Aviation. 

The  members  of  the  gradxiating  class  are  listed 
below,  as  follotvs: 


AIR  CORPS  OFFICERS 
Lieut.  Colonels 


Raymond  E.  0* Neill 

Laurence  F.  Stone 

Majors 

Vferner  B.  Gates 

George  G.  Lundberg 

Walter  J.  Reed 

Captains 

Hovra,rd  H.  Couch 

James  F.  Early 

JthnP.  Kirkendall 

San  Francisco,  Cali'f. 
Pocatello,  Idaho 

E-vanston,  111. 
Olean,  N.Y. 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Monrovia , Cali f. 
Worcester,  I\fe,ss. 
Dallas,  Pa. 

OFFICERS  OF  OTHER  BRANCHES 

1st  Lt.  Chas.  E.  I'lJheatley.Cav.  Portland,  Me. 

2nd  Lt,  Chas.  B.  Winkle, 

Inf.  Seaside,  Oregon 

FLYING  CADETS 

Allison,  John  R. 

P 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

Aynesvrorth,  Horace  D. 

A 

Alpine,  Texas 

Baker,  Ancil  D. 

P 

Ivbscow,  Idaho 

Bastin,  Heiiley  1, , Jr. 

0 

Anchorage,  Ky. 

Bayse,  William  E, 

P 

Independence,  Mo. 

Blakey,  George  A. 

P 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

Bradley,  Follett,  Jr. 

A 

Langley  Field,  Y&. 
%)okane,  Wash. 

Brovm,  Thomas  D. 

0 

Butner,  Thomas  L. 

P 

Roanoke , "Fa. 

Bywater,  l\dirray  A. 

Carr,  George  R. 

A 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

0 

Pocatello,  Idaho 

Chickering,  Edwin  S. 

A 

Temple,  Texas 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Clancy,  Charles  A. 

A 

Cobb , Raymond  L . 

A 

Brownwood,  Texas 

Countway,  Lewis  E. 

0 

Qpincy,  lAass. 

Crowder,  Murray  W.  , Jr. 

0 

Joshua,  Texas 

Culbertson,  Allman  T. 

A 

Dansville,  M.  Y- 

Curtice,  Raymond  L. 
Davis,  Waymond  A. 

A 

Concord,  N.H. 

A 

Lubbock,  Texas 

Fallows,  Ronald  F. 

P 

Mason  City, Iowa 
Roche  s t er , Ivlinn . 

Fiegel , Leland  G. 

P 

Freeman,  Julien  VL 

A 

Clinton,  S.C. 

Godenan,  Henr;/  C. 

P 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Greening,  Charles  R. 

P 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Hardeman,  Milton  L. 

P 

Athens , Ga. 

Hudson,  Guy  L. 

0 

Los  Angeles , Calif. 

Kaufman,  Donald  H. 

P 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Kegelman,  Charles  C. 

A 

El  Reno , Okla. 

Kellond,  Arthur  W. 

A 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

Lorenz,  Richard  F. 

A 

Chicago,  111. 

MacKay,  Homer  M. 

P 

Lansing,"  Fiich. 

Marshall,  John  R. 

0 

l^fcntgomery,  Ala. 

Means,  Howard  M. 

0 

Kane,  Pa.| 

Montgomery,  Guilford  R. 

P 

Sidney,  Neb.^ 

Moore,  Frederick  L. 

A 

Fillmnre,  Calif. 

Morris,  Joseph  A. 

P 

Alva,  Wyo. 

Payne,  John  H. 

A 

Austin,  Texas 

Rau,  Harold  J. 

P 

Shavertewn,  Pa. 

Reed,  James  0. 

P 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Robinson,  George  L. 

A 

Corona,  Calif, 

Russell , Barton  M. 

P 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Sewart,  Harold  Y. 

0 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Sprague,  Wilbur  B. 

P 

Manhasset,  N.Y. 

Stark,  William  R. 

A 

Starkvillo,  Miss. 

Stunkard, McClellan  F.  ,Jr. 

0 

Governors  Is.,  N.Y. 

Suiter,  Theodore  A. 

A 

%)earfist»  S.D. 

Thomas,  Morris  E. 

0 

St.  Petersburg, Fla. 

Thompson,  Frank  K. 

P 

Colximbus , Ohio 

Tikofski,  Adolph  E. 

0. 

Walpole,  I'fe.SE. 

Viccellio,  Henry 

A 

Chatham,  Ya. 

Watson,  Ansley 

P 

New  York,  N.Y. 

ViTilson,  Delmer  E. 

A 

Ephrata,  Wash. 

Note:  All  of  the  officer  graduates  special- 
ized in  Observation  Aviation,  -while  the  Flying 
Cadets  specialized  in  the  branch  of  Combat  avi- 
ation as  indicated  by  the  letter  opposite 
their  names,  viz:  A-Attack;  O-Observation,  and 
P-Pursuit. 

— oOo' — y 

ASm  AIR  CORPS  EiEPOT  AT  SACRAMENTO 

The  Hon.  Harry  H.  Woodring,  Secretary  of  War, 
announced  on  June  8th  that  contracts  had  been  m 
let  for  over  half  of  the  work  required  to  com-  ^ 
plete  the  new  Air  Corps  Repot  at  Sacramento, 
Calif.  This  Air  Corps  Depot  is  being  con- 
structed to  replace  the  temporary  war  time 
structure,  which  is  new  in  use  by  the  Army  at 
Rockwell  Field,  San  Diego,  Calif.  The 
Sacramento  Air  Depot  will  be  completed  and  in 
operation  by  December,  1938.  Rockwell  Field 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Navy  by  Executive 
Order,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  Arrmy  to 
Evacuate  the  buildings  at  an  early  date,  in 
order  that  the  development  of  that  station  by 
the  Navy  may  proceed. 

The  runway  at  the  new  depot  is  approximately 
one  mile  in  length,  and  the  large  shop  build-  ' 
ing  covers  some  17  acres.  This  depot  will  be 
sufficient  to  provide  maintenance  facilities, 
for  the  Air  Corps  now  on  the  West  Coast  and 
also  for  organizations  in  overseas  territory. 

As  constructed,  it  is  susceptible  of  consider- 
able expansion  in  the  event  that  necessary 
Air  Corps  organizations  on  -the  West  Coast  are 
increased.  ; 

The  completion  of  this  project  will  mater-  j 
ially  enhance  the  National  Defense  by  provid- 
ing a permanent  base  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  area. 

oOo 

First  Sergeant  Otto  Steblein,  of  the  64th 
School  Squadron,  Kelly  Field,  Texas*,  retired 
on  Ivlay  31st.  He  entered  the  ser-vice  Septemiber  ^ 
12,  1899,  and  v;as  assigned  to  the  '"SS-fch  Infant-" 
ry  Volvin-beers,  Philippine  Dept.  H®i;  has  'teu 
honorable  discharges  mth  the  nota-bion, 
"Character:  Excellent." 
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RESERVE  COIMSSIONS  FOE  FLYING  CAIErs 


The  following- narrsed  Flying  Cadets,  iremhers  of 
Class  No.  25-B,  who  graduated  from  the  Advanced 
Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  on  June  17, 
1936,  and  who  conjjleted  their  year  of  tsaihing 
with  an  Air  Corps  tactical  unit,  have  heen  re- 
coranended  hy  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Coips  for  com- 
mission as  second  lieutenants  in  the  Air  Reserve: 

Barksdale  Field,  Shreveport , La. 

Buller,  Howard  Leave! le  Stanrord  Univ, Calif. 

Cullerton,  Edward  Francis  Butte,  Mont. 

Ferguson,  James  Whittier,  Calif. 

Griffith,  Willard  Dudley  Spokane,  Wash. 

Oshorn,  Roy  ’AHlliam  Sanhorn,  N.D. 

Whitfield,  Harvey  E.  Houston,  Texas 

Brooks  Field,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Flolo , Russell  LeRoy 
Martin,  Ray  Hamilton 


Pechuls,  John  Allison 
Schultz,  Herbert  Donald,  Jr. 
Thomas,  Jack 
Zehrung,  Paul  Wietzel 


March  Field,  Riverside,  Calif 


Tberdeen,  S.D. 
Austin,  Texas 
Pullman,  Wash. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
Lubbock,  Texas 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Converse,  Lawrence  Floyd 
Hardy,  Robert  Franklin 
Ketcham,  Edvra,rd  William 
Means,  Frank  Henry,  Jr. 

Nevitt,  William  Eenvuck 
Reynolds,  John  Norton,  Jr. 
Miller,  William  Warren 

Langley  Field,  Hampton, 
Bledsoe,  James  Lee  ~ Los 

Curry,  William  Lewis 


Eyre,  Lloyd 
Jones,  James  Clarion 
Russell , Clyde  Raymond 
Sluder,  Chester  Lee 

Hamilton  Field, 


Glendora,  Calif. 
Flint , Mich. 
Madison,  S.D. 
14)nrovia,  Calif. 
Houston,  Texas 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

, Calif, 
gh,  N.C. 


Bronson,  Hoviraxd  Franklin,  Jr. 
Faulkner,  Ted  Sinclair 
Powers,  Robert  Becke 
Ridings,  Donald  Ellis 
Warner,  Jo  Kyle 
Sandegren,  Thomas  Eastman 

Mitchel  Field,  L.I. 
Beardsley,  Melville  W, 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Temple,  Texas 
Chandler,  Ariz. 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
San  Rafael,  Calif. 


Gatlin,  Ife-lph  W. 

Chapman,  Charles  T. , Jr, 
Hampton,  Thomas  K. 

Osher,  Noiman  C. 

Peterson,  Homer  F. 

Eethorst,  William 

Selfridge  Field,  Mt. 
Burke,  Kevin 
Fausel,  Eohert  7ifilton 
Haws,  Jesse  William 
Helmick,  Paul  Franklin 
McCloskey,  Richard  Dale 
Moore,  Andrew  Dale 
Saehlenou,  Haulley  Vincent 
oOo 


Harrisburg,  Pa, 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Moscow,  Idaho 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Nexv  York 

Ei^as  City,  Mo. 


Bay  City,  Mich 
Corpus  Christ! , Texas 
San  Marino,  Calif. 
Graettinger,  Iowa 
Moscow,  Idaho 
PiediEont,  Calif. 
Clemens,  Mich. 

^ N.Y. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Provo,  Utah 
Corvallis,  Ore. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Worthington,  Minn. 
Hollywood,  Calif. 


K2LLY  FIELD  HOST  TO  RESERVE  OFFICERS 

Reserve  officers  attending  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  Reserve  Officers  Association  were  given 
a dennnstration  of  ni^t  flying  at  8:00  p.m.  , on 
Monday,  May  23rd.  The  program  was  as  fellows: 
8:00-  Pursuit  Demonstration  - 12  P-12*s. 

8:20  Formation  take-off,  8:00  p.m. 


Formation  over  airdrome  8:05  - 3:15. 

Landings  hy  elements  8:15  - 8:23. 

8:15-  Attack  Demonstration,  6 A~12’s. 

H;40  Formation  take-off,  8:15. 

Formation  over  airdrome,  8:20-8:25. 

Landing  of  one  element  in  formation, 
8:27. 

Individual  flare  landings  by  three  air- 
planes, 8:27-8:40. 

8:40-  Bomhardment  and  Observation  Deiianstra- ' ■■■ 
9:25  tion,  9 B-4's  and  6 0-25' s. 

Formation  take-offs,  8:40  - 8:45. 

Observation  airplane  locates  target  on 
airdrome  at  8:45  and  signals  with  sig- 
nal flaxes.  Six  Observation  airplanes 
then  keep  target  illuminated  for  eight 
minutes. 

Bombardment  flights  of  3 airplanes  each 
simulate  attank  on  target. 

Individioal  landings  hy  Observation  air- 
planes, using  wing  lights  only, 

9:05  - 9:15. 

Formation  landings  by  elements  of  Bomr- 
bardment  airplanes,  9:15  - 9:25. 

A public  address  system  was  installed  in 
front  of  Post  Operations  Office.  A demonstra- 
tion of  radio  control  of  airplanes  in  the  air 
from  the  ground  was  given,  and  this  system  vras 
used  to  explain  maneuvers  to  spectators.  An 
airplane  of  each  type  was  parked  near  the  Oper- 
ations Office  in  the  area  lighted  hy  flood- 
lights. A daoanstration  of  the  use  of  signal 
light  gun  was  given. 

The  following  letter  of  appreciation  from 
Mr.  J.H.  Lapham,  an  official  of  the  San  Antonio 
Chapter  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association, is 
quoted. 

'!May  27,  1937. 

Brigadier  General  J.E.  Chaney, 

Randolph  Field,  Texas. 

Dear  General  Chaney: 

It  is  almost  needless  to  tell  you  that  the 
deiQonstration  which  was  accorded  by  the  Air 
Corps  Training  Center  to  the  visiting  members 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  was  deep- 
ly appreciated. 

I feel  that  very  few  of  them  had  ever  wit- 
nessed the  type  of  night  flying  that  v/as  ex- 
hibited hy  your  Kelly  Field  students,  and^I 
feel  sure  that  the  demonstration  of  training 
and  facilities  at  Randolph  were  an  eye-opener 
to  all  of  us. 

Ono  thing  that  impressed  me,  and  I am  sure 
must  have  likewise  inpressed  eveiyone  else, 
was  the  high  type  of  personnel  under  your^^ 
coiimand.  Seldom  have  I met  a group  of  offi- 
cers so  kind,  courteous  and  considerate  to 
. strangers  within  their  gates. 

Vi/hile  the  visits  miade  to  both  Kelly  and 
Randolph  were  naturally  rather  short,  2 am 
sure  that  everyone  has  gone  away  v/ith  a very 
lasting,  definite  impression  of  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  Training  Center  and  the  keen  type 
of  individuals  who  are  turning  sut  our  Army 
pilots. 

Many  thanks  again  for  your  kindness. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.H.  Lapham." 

oOo 
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THE  PHILIPPIIJS  mm  AIR  CORPS 


On  May  1,  1937,  the  Philippine  Army 
Air  Carps  completed  its  first  year  of 
operation,  its  activities  hein^  mainly 
confined  to  student  flying  training. 

Pirst  Lieut.  W.  L.  Lee,  Air  Corps,  Chief 
of  the  Philippine  Army  Air  Corps,  recent- 
ly submitted  a brief  report  covering  the 
operations  of  this  one-year-old  infant, 
and  it  discloses  some  very  interesting 
statistics. 

Equipped  with  only  three  PT-1  Training 
planes  and  one  C-1  Transport,  the  total 
i'lyin^  time  of  these  four  planes  for  the 
year’s  training  v/as  1869:50  hours  (7,797 
landings) . The  C-1  Transport  is  credit- 
ed with  200:05  hours  and  178  landings; 
one  PT-1  with  590:10  hours  and  3,349 
landings;  another  with  573  hours  and 
2,427  landings,  and  the  third  with 
506:35  hours  and  1,843  landings.  There 
were  flying  operations  on  288  of  the  365 
days  of  the  year,  and  of  the  77  days 
when  the  planes  were  idle,  Old  Jupiter 
Pluvius  halted  proceedings  on  eighteen 
different  occasions,  one  entire  day  was 
devoted  to  maintenance,  and  Sundays  and 
holidays  were  responsible  for  a closed 
shop  on  58  days. 

Of  the  245  applicants  for  flying  train- 
ing (47  officers,  7 enlisted  men  and  191 
civilians)  who  were  called  for  physical 
examination,  a total,  of  170  responded 
(46  officers,  7 enlisted  men  and  116 
civilians) , and  of  these  59  qualified, 
namely,  32  officers  and  27  civilians. 

Of  those  found  physically  qualified,  41 


these  two  young  Air  Corps  officers,  among 
their  other  duties,  served  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  flying  instructor,  although  it  is 
not  so  stated  in  the  report. 

If  one  were  to  express  the  opinion  that 
these  two  Array  airmen  performed  a pretty 
fine  job  in  their  first  year  of  endeavor 
to  place  the  Philippine  Army  Air  Corps  on 
its  feet,  there  would  be  a nod  of  approv- 
al from  all  sides. 

oOo 
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BIG  SHIPS  COVER  LOTS  OF  TERRITORY 


actualiv  started  fivSe:  training  the  re-  ^cReynolds,  1st  Lieut.  Lauer  and  2nd 
actually stated  liying  training,  ^tiie  Cochrane.  The  navigators  were  1st 


In  a routine  introductory  cruise  over 
the  industrial  heart  of  the  nation,  on 
May  16th,  last,  the  Langley  Field  Corres- 
pondent reports  that  four  gigantic 
"flying  fortresses,"  led  by  Lieut. Colonel 
Robert  Olds,  Commanding  the  2nd  Bombard- 
ment Group  of  the  GHQ,  Air  Force,  from. 
Langley  Field,  Va. , covered  fifteen 
States  in  eleven  hours. 

The  flight  departed  from  Langley  Field 
at  6:30  a.m. , and  flew  over  Washington, 

D.  C.;  Baltimore,  Md. ; Philadelphia,  Pa,; 
Trenton,  H.J. ; Hew  York  City;  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Providence,  R.I,;  Boston,  Mass.; 
Concord,  H.H.  ; Portland,  Maine;  Augusta, 
Maine;  Montpelier,  Vermont;  Albany, 
Syracuse,  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  Hew  York; 
Erie,  Pa.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Pittsburgh, 

Pa. ; Richmond,  Va. , and  returned  to 
Langley  Field  at  5*30  p.m. 

The  planes  were  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Colonel  Olds,  Major  Meloy,  Captain 
O’Connor  and  1st  Lieut.  Travis.  The  co- 
pilots were  Major  Giles,  Captain 


<1 


maining  18  being  held  in  reserve  for 


classes  which  will  be  started  in  the  near 


Lieuts,  Miller,  Higgins,  LeMay  and 


future.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
original  class  of  41  students  dwindled 
to  but  13,  the  lack  of  flying  ability 
being  the  cause  for  the  elimination  of 
24  of  the  students.  One  student  was 
eliminated  because  of  physical  defects, 
two  resigned  and  one  was  appointed  a 
Flying  Cadet  in  the  Air  Corps  who,  by 
the  way,  graduated  from  the  Air  Corps 
Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  on 
June  9th,  specializing  in  Pursuit  Avia- 
tion, 

The  13  students  who  remained  in  train- 
ing throughout  the  year  accumulated  a 
total  dual  flying  time  of  631:10  hours; 
a total  solo  flying  time  of  780  hours 
and  a grand  total  of  1411:10  hours. 

Luring  the  year’s  training  there  was 
one  semi -major  crash  and  one  of  a minor 
nature.  There  were  no  fatalities  or 
serious  injuries,  and  the  worst  that 
could  be  said  in  this  connection  is  that 
one  student  received  a few  cuts. 

Included  in  the  tabulation  of  flying 
time  by  personnel  of  the  Philippine  Arn^ 
Air  Corps  are  the  names  of  Lieut.  Lee 
with  403  hours,  and  Lieut.  H.A.  Parker, 
with  667:40  hours.  It  is  presumed  that 


Giant zb erg. 
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GRADUATIOHS  FROM  RAHDOLPH  FIELD 


The  Air  Corps  Primary  Flying  School  at 
Randolph  Field,  Texas,  will  graduate 
ninety  students  on  June  18th.  These  stu- 
dents will  start  their  advanced  training 
at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  the  first  week  in 
July.  Comprising  this  class  is  one  Air 
Corps  officer  (Major  Lester  T.  Miller), 
two  officers  from  other  arms  of  the  ser- 
vice, 37  graduates  from  the  class  of 
1936  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academj’-,  and 
50  Flying  Cadets. 

This  class  started  training  at  Randolph 
Field  in  October,  1936,  and  actually  170 
students  started  flying.  Eleven  of  these 


students  are  being  held  over  until  the 
next  class,  and  there  has  teen  but  one 
fatality. 

oOo 
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The  GHQ.  Air  Force  Maneuvers 
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and  March  Fields'  Air  Bases,  to  provide 
training  for  joint  work  between  Pursuit 
and  anti-aircraft,  and  thoroughly  to 
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check  up  on  existing  weak  spots  in  the 
Lir  Corps.  And,  quoting  General  Andrews 
once  more,  these  tests  have  shown  .that 
every  unit  involved  throughout  the  en- 
tire cainpaign  worked  like  clockwork  - 
that  we  are  at  present  undermanned  and 
under-equipped;  that  additional  aJ.r™ 
dromes  are  direly  needed. 

The  losses  during  the  maneuvers  culmin- 
ated in  four  planes,  tv/o  transports  and 
two  Pursuit,  hut  no  lives.  This  is  ano- 
ther proof  of  the  high  standard  maintain^ 
ed  by  the  Air  Corps. 

Major  General  George  S.  Simonds  acted 
as  official  observer  and  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  'yTar,  with 
Major  General  Oscar  T/Ye stover  and  Briga- 
dier General  Walter  Krueger  acting  as 
official  observers  for  the  War  .'Depart- 
ment, In  coffiicand  of  the  GHQ  exercises 
wasj'.fejor  General  Prank  M.  Andrews,  Of- 
ficial visitors  and  observers  during 
the  exercises  were  the  following;- 

Colonel  H.J.  KneVr,  Chief  of  Staff; 

Colonel  Pollette  Bradley,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  GEQ  A.ir  .Force; 

Colonel  Her’oert  A.  Bargue,  Assistant 
Commandant,  Air  Corps  Tactical  School; 

Colonel  Jacob  S.  Fickel,  Air  Officer 
of  the  9th  Corps  Area;  •'  : - 

Lieut.  Colonel  Charles'  T.’' Phillips, 

Asst.  G-4,  \Tar  Department; 

Major  St.  Clair  Streett,  War  Plans 
"iDivision,  War  Department -Gen.  Staff: 

Major  L.P.  Hickey,  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  G-1; 

Major  J.P,  Hodges,  Assistant  Chief  of 
otaff,  G-2; 

Major  C.C.  Chauncej",  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff,  G-3; 

Lieut.  Colonel  J.T.  McHarney,  Assist- 
ant_ Chief  of  Staff,  G-4; 

Lieut.  Col<,nel  Edwend  Montgomery,  CWS, 
Chemical  Officer; 

Colonel  VAG.  Kilner,  Inspector; 

Major  W. ?/.  Dick,  AGD,  Adju'bant  General; 

Major  E.C.  V/b.itehead,  Asst.  Inspector; 

Lieut.  Colonel  R.L.  Maxy/ell,  O.D.  , 
Ordnance  Officer; 

Lieut.  Colonel  C.C.  Drake,  -Qua-r- 

termaster ; 

Lieut.  Colonel  C.W.  Lewis,  SC,  Signal 
Officer ; 

Colonel  W.E.  Cooper,  MG,  S^orgeon. 

Captain  Luke  Smith,  Asst.  Executive, 
Office  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  and  ma,ny 
others. 

March  Field  was  glad  to  see  these  offi- 
cers and  hopes  to  be  able  to  play  host 
again^to  them  sometime  in  the  near  future. 
I It  is  understood  that  the  exercises 
were  considered  a complete  success. 

oOo 

^ ECHOES  FROM  THE  WEST  COAST  IvlAIiEUVERS 

35th  Pursuit  Squadron;  After  three 
Weems  of  basking  -under  California'  s sun- 


ny skies,  the  35th  Pursuit  desert  rats 
returned  to  their  home  range  (Langley 
Field)  with  saddle  warts  and  hairy  ears. 

As  the  outer  layer  of  Mojave  dust  gradu- 
ally washes  away  we  begin  to  see,  here 
and  there,  traces  of  some  pretty  good 
sun  tan. 

In  spite  of  the  tedious  hours  of  sit- 
ting, tooling  the  old  PB  covered  wagons 
across  the  continent  8n.d  back  proved  to 
be  a highly  interesting  and  educational 
experience.  The  ships  performed  beauti- 
fully, and  provided  little  dAfficulty 
of  maintenance  while  in  the  field. 

The  defense  of  that  portion  of  the  dry 
lalce  bed  designated  as  the  Los  Angeles 
area  turned  out  to  be  a tough  assignment 
for  the  Pursuit.  The  Bombers  pour_ed_in 
from  all  o.irections  and  dribbled  their 
eggs  on  the  target,  v/hether  or  not  they 
v/ere  intercepted  and  "shot  down"  hy  the 
P-orsuit.  And  as  if  t'nat  wasn't  enough, - 
"Gas!  Here  comes  the  da^nattack  again. 

Phew!  Tliat's  the  real  thing  this  time. 

The  gas  masks  made  poor  bed  fellows, but 
were  certainly  convenient  to  ha.ve  v.dthin 
reach. 

3 6 th  Fir su j- 1 S ouadr on ; Early  this 
Week~6ur  1 IIgEir“f et'-n’-aeB!  from  the  siege 
a-t  Muroc  Dry  Lake.  Reports  on  our  soli- 
tary confinement  in  the  wastelands  of 
sunny  California  vary  greatly,  but _ the 
daily  routine  definitely  included  indi- 
vid'aal  parboiling  under  a desert  sun, 
unit  freezing  under  an  Arctic  moon,  and 
pa.Bsive  group  submission  to_  lingering 
attacks  of  tear  gas  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night. 

Both  the  trip  out  from  Langley  Field 
and  the  trip  back  were  enjoyed  by  all, 
and  the  weather  confronted  rendered  much 
vai'oable  experience  to  t'he  newer  members 
of  the  Squadron. 

Ho . and  Ho . _ $ guadr  on , 8 th  Pur  sui t 
Group ; We  varldhEToYni^^  dus t -Taden , tear- 
gassed  personnel  and  airplanes  of  this 
organization  returned  to  the  "fold" 
(Langley  Field)  from  the  GliC  Concentra- 
-tion  on  Monday,  the  24-i:h,  after  spending 
three  weeks  enroute  to  and  from,  and  en- 
gaging in  the  GHQ,  Air  Force  Concentra- 
tion and  Maneuvers.  It  ha.s  been  report- 
ed. that  a good  time  v/as  had  hy  all.  As 
one  man  expressed  it,  he  "gassed"  every- 
one enjoyed  the  trip  and  was  one _ maneuv- 
er nea.rer  "M"  day,  A period  of  _ inspec- 
tion and  engine  changing  follov/ing  the 
maneuvers  will  keep  the  hangar  crew  out 
of  mischief  for  a while. 

37th  Attack  Sg^-iadron;  At  7:00  a.ra.  , 
Monday'-  morning,  Ma.y  3rd,  the  seven  A-17 
airplanes  comprising  the  37th  Attack 
Squa,dron  took  off  from  I.angley  Field  for 
Barksdale  Field,  where  they  were  attach- 
ed to  the  13th  Attack  Squadron  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  annual  GIIQ  Ma.neuvers  at 
Delano,  Calif.  At  3:00  a.ra.  Tuesday, 
the  Squadron  left  Barksdale  Field  for 
the  Vifest  Coast,  arriving  at  Delano  at 
3:45  that  afternoon,  after  stopping  at 
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Midland,  Texas,  and  Tucson,  Arizona,  for 
gas.  The  well  organized  camp  at  Delano 
was  a welcome  sight  to  the  comhat  crews 
after  their  tedious  1500-mile  trip  across 
the  country. 

The  period  from  May  5th  to  9th  was  de- 
voted to  practice  and  orientation  flights 
witl5.in  a 200-mile  radius  of  Delano.  On 
these  flights  some  of  the  pilots  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  beautiful  valley  of 
San  Joaquin  and  the  snow-covered  peaks 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

On  May  10th,  the  &HQ  war  games  started 
in  earnest.  The  13th  Attack  Squadron, to 
which  the  37th  was  attached,  was  assign- 
ed the  chemical  missions,  which  consist- 
ed of  contaminating  the  Pursuit  airdrome 
and  the  anti-aircraft  emplacements  at 
Muroc  Dry  lake,  about  100  miles  east  of 
Delano. 

After  the  v/ar  games  were  officially 
over  on  Friday  afternoon.  May  21st, Lieut. 
Berquist,  who  played  a prominent  part  in 
’’winning  the  war"  for  the  3rd  Attack 
Group,  engaged  himself  in  a private  and 
more  permanent  war  by  forfeiting  his 
bachelor  freedom  forever  to  Miss  Alice 
Porterfield,  of  Berkeley,  Calif.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Chaplain 
Martin,  of  March  Field,  in  the  officers' 
mess  tent  at  Delano.  The  bride  was  at- 
tended by  Miss  Mildred  Blake  and  Mrs. 
Porterfield. 

Leaving  Delano  on  Sunday  morning.  May 
23rd,  the  37th  Squadron  started  the  long 
journey  home,  stopping  overnight  at  El 
Paso,  Texas,  and  Maxwell  Field,  Ala., 
and  arriving  at  Langley  Field  at  2:00 
p.m. , May  25th. 

2nd  Bombardment  Group;  All  airplanes 
of  this  Group  returned  to  Langley  Field 
from  the  West  Coast  Concentration  Exer- 
cises with  the  exception  of  2nd  Lieut. 
J.B.  Stanley,  who  had  motor  trouble  at 
Winslow,  Arizona,  necessitating  his  de- 
lay at  that  city  to  change  engines. 

oOo 

Graduations  from  A.C.  Tactical  School 

Graduation  exercises  at  the  Air  Corps 
Tactical  School,  Maxwell  Field,  Ala. , 
were. held  on  June  1st. 

Following  the  invocation.  Brigadier 
General  Henry  C.  Pratt,  U.S.  Army,  the 
Commandant  of  the  Tactical  School,  intro- 
duced Major  General  Oscar  Westover, Chief 
of  the  Air  Corps,  who  delivered  an  ad- 
dress and  presented  the  certificates. 

The  benediction  was  said  by  Chaplain  Wm. 
L.  Cooper. 

Following  is  the  list  of  graduates: 

Lieut.  Colonels 

Wm,  N.  Porter"^  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
Lloyd  IT.  Kee sling.  Air  Corps 
David  N.W.  Grant,  Medical  Corps. 

Majors 

Wm.  E.  Chambers,  Infantry 
Tom  C.  Rivers,  Signal  Corps 
Morril  Ross,  Field  Artillery 
John  E.  Dahlquist,  Infantry 


Hugh  N.  Merrick,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 
Alden  H.  Waitt,  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
Majors.  Air  Corps 


Clyde  V.  Finter 
Shir as  A.  Blair 
Ray  A.  Dunn 
Harold  H.  George 
Harlan  W.  Holden 
Frank  D.  Hackett 
Ulysses  G.  Jones 
Edward  D.  Jones 
Bob  E.  Howland 
Bernard  T.  Castor 
James  D,  Givens 
Wm.  W.  Welsh 
Robert  T.  Zane 

Captains 
David  G.  Lingle 
Charles  Backes 
Lawrence  J.  Carr 
John  F.  McBlain 
James  M.  Bevans 
Donald  F.  Fritch 
Edmund  C . Lynch 
Wallace  S. Whitson 
John  R.  Hawkins 
Kir t ley  J.  Gregg 
Alva  L.  Harvey 
Clinton  W.  Davies 
Officers. 


"Robert'  V."  Ignico 
Malcolm  S.  Lawton 
James  M.  Gillespie 
Fred'k  M.  Hopkins, Jr. 
George  P.  Tourtellot 
Orvil  A.  Anderson 
Wallace  G.  Smith 
Paul  L.  Williams 
George  W.  Polk,  Jr. 

J ohn  T/.  Monahan 
John  A.  Laird,  Jr. 
Harold  A.  Bartron 

Air  Corps 


David  M.  Schlatter 
Earle  S.  Partridge' 
Joe  L.  Lcutzenheiser 
Robert  W.  Harper 
W.R.  Wolfinbarger 
Joseph  Smith 
John  K.  Nissley 
Uzal  G.  Ent 
James  S.  Stowell 
Earl  W.  Barnes 
Yantis  H.  Taylor 

other  branches 


Capt.  Henry  L.  Kinnison,  Jr.,  Cavalry 
Hayne  D.  Boyden,  Marine  Corps  (Capt) 
Capt.  William  0.  Brice,  Marine  Corps 
Capt.  Vernon  E.  Megee,  Marine  Corps 
Lieut.  Elton  C.  Parker,  U.S,  Navy 
1st  Lieuts.  Air  Corps 
Fay  0.  Dice  George  McCoy,  Jr. 

Bud  J.  Peaslee  Joseph  C.  Hopkins 

Russell  E.  Wilson  Franlc  H.  Robinson 


Franlc  F, Everest, Jr.  Wm.A.R. 
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Robertson 


PROMOTION  OF  2ND  LIEUTENANTS 

The  following-named  2nd  Lieutenants 
of  the  Air  Corps  were  promoted  to  1st 
Lieutenants,  with  rank  from  June  12, 
1937; 


John  B.  Cary 
Paul  C.  Ashworth 
Curtis  D.  Sluman 
Byron  E.  Brugge 
William  S.  Stone 
George  B.  Dany 
L.S,  Moseley,  Jr. 
Wm.J.  Holzapfel, Jr. 
Gene  H.  Tibbets 
Paul  T.  Hanley 
Jack  S.  Shuck 
John  deP.  T.  Hills 
Wm.M.  Canterbury 
Jerome  E. Blair, 2d 
Edward  Flankck 
William  M.  Gross 
Dale  0.  Smith 


Hudson  H.  Upham 
Frank  C.  Norvell 
Paul  Burlingame,  Jr. 
Taison  H.  Neal 
Slvin  S.  Ligon,  Jr. 
Charles  B.  Winkle 
Herbert  M.  Baker, Jr. 
John  M.  Hutchison 
Arno  H.  Luehman 
Raymond  J.  Reeves 
William  H.  Wise 
Richard  A.  Legg 
Harvey  T.  Alness 
Albert  T.  Vfilson.Jr. 
John  W.  White 
Stanley  J.  Donovan 


oOo 

Major  Eugen  G.  Reinartz,  Medical 
Corps,  on  duty  as  Flight  Surgeon  at 
Chanute  Field,  Rantoul,  111. , is  under 
orders  to  proceed  about  October  20th, 
next,  for  duty  in  Hawaiian  Department. 
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NOTES  roOM  THE  WASHINGTON  OEEICE 


General  Westoverj  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps,  visited  Eandolph  .. 

Field,  Texas,  enroute  to  Washing||!|i|| 
ton  from  the  Ifeneuvers  at  l&iroc 
Dry  Lalce,  CciLif.  On  June  1st 
he  attended  the  graduation  ex- 
ercises  at  the  Air  Corps  Tac- 
tical  School  eaid  addressed 
the  gradmting  class, 

lowing  whicli  he  made  a Mi^g ' 
trip  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.  r- — 

On  June  12th  he  at- 
tended the  graduation 
ercises  at  the  U.  S. 
itary  Academy,  West 
Point , N,  Y. , his  son,  eT  p.  C 
Qiarles  B,  Wostover,  hel^,  I*  | |;i| 
a member  of  the  graduatin^^x-'^i  » 
class.  "^F  '-"-.j  / •. 

Brigadier  General  Henry  H,  Arnold',  As^istajit 
Chief  of  the  Air  Co^s,  attended- the'^ecenfr 
graduation  exercises  at  West)  Point-,  -^QTe^  in- 
cidentally, the  30th  Reunion  of  his  class  'was  ‘ ■' 
held. 

Recent  visitors  to  the  Chief's  Office  were 
Lieut.  Colonel  Junius  W,  Jones,  Conironding  Of- 
ficer of  Qaanute  Field,  111, , during  the  course 
of  a training  flight;  ^fejor  Austin  W.  Ivferton- 
stein,  from  J/fasi'/ell  Field,  Ala.;  Ivfejor  Merrick 
G.  Estabrook,  Jr. , from  Wright  Field,  while  on 
a navigation  flight  to  Bolling  Field;  Ifejor  Ray 
A,  Dunn,  from  Mcxrj-ell  Field,  while  on  leave; 
Lieut.  Colonel  Carl  ^atz,  from  Langley  Field, 
during  the  course  of  a navigation  flight;  1st 
Lieut.  George. Ifandy,  from  Barksdale  Field, 
La.  , idiile  on  a navigation  flight;  1st  Liout, 
Floyd  B.  Wood,  student  at  the  Ivfe,ssachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Ifess.  , 
while  on  a navigation  fli^t;  Brigadier  General 
Henry  C,  Pratt  and  1st  Lieut.  Dwight  B.Schannep 
from  Maxiirell  Field,  for  conference;  1st  Lieuts. 
Robert  D.  Johnston  and  George  W.  Hansen,  the 
former  from  I'fe.rch  Field  and  the  latter  fi’om 
Maxwell  Field. 

Colonel  Willirjn  C.  McChord  returned  June  10th 
from  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  Francis  H.  VendeEffrerkor,  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General’s  Department,  stationed  at 
Wright  Field,  Ohio,  arrived  June  7th  for  tenpo- 
ra.ry  duty. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Michael  F.  Davis  returned  June 
2nd  from  leave  of  absence,  as  did  Captain 
Donald  F.  Stace  the  following  day. 

Jfejor  William  B.  Souza  returned  June  7th  from 
a navigation  flight  to  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. 

Major  Karl  S.  Axtater  departed  Juno  7th  on  a 
navigation  flight  to  Silt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Lieut.  Colonel  William  E.  Lynd  retiirned  from 
a navigation  flight  to  the  West  Coast  on  June 
5th  and  left  on  the  ?th  on  leave  of  absence 
prior  to  reporting  for  duty  as  a student  at  the 
Naval  War  College,  Newport,  E.I. 

Captain  Jamss  B.  Jordan  returned  May  30th 
from  a navigation  flight  to  Augusta,  Viaine. 

Captain  James  W.  ^ry  returned  Jfey  31st  from 
a technical  inspection  trip. 

Major  James  A,  IvSollison  departed  June  11th  on 
a navigation  flight  to  Maxwell  Field,  Ha. 


Ifejor  Ed^rard  M.  Powers,  from  Wright  Field, 

Ohio,  reported  on  June  1st  for  tcnporar^’-  duty 
in  the  Chief's  Office. 

Captain  Evers  Abbey  returned  from  five  days' 
'leave  of  absence,  during  the  co-urse  of  ■’/vliich 
he  visited  the  U. S.  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  N.Y. , where  his  son  just  concluded  his 
plebe  year  with  a high  standing. 

_^-o0o— 

WAR  DEPAHTMENT  ORDERS 
Qianges  of  Station 

To  Washington,  D.  C. : 1st  Lieut.  Robert  M. 
Lossy,  for  duty  in  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps,  upon  conpletion  of  present  course  of 
instruction  at  California  Institute  of  'Technol- 
ogy, Pasadeiia,  Calif. 

To  Wri ght  Field,  Ohio t Ivlajor  John  P.  Richter 
. frSir'SinTuitonio  Air  Depot,  Ilincon  Field,  TexasI 
Captain  Edwa,rd  H.  ■''''ihito,  upon  conpletion  of  pre- 
sent course  of  instruction  at  Harvard  School  of 
Business  Admirdstration,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

To  San  An'b oui o , T exas s Captain  Nathan  F. 
TwimngT” upon  conpletion  of  present  course  of 
instruction  at  Coin:nand  and  General  Staff  School, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for  duty  as  Air  Corps 
Technical  Supervisor.  Previous  orders  in  his 
case  revolted. 

To  Panama  Canal  Department ; Major  Leonidas 
Koontz,  froiiT’duty  as~S5ec'at'ive  Officer,  Primary 
Flying  School,  HOT.dolph  Bdeld,  Texas. 

To  Hawaiian  Department;  let  Lieut,  John  J. 
Kcough,  from  Chanute  Field,  111. 

To  Rudolph  Field,  Texas?  1st  Lieut,  Thomas 
C.”I3or^n,  from  Brooks  Fi^d,  Texas. 

To  Gl'ianute  Field,  111 . ; 1st  Lieut.  James 
McEnS^^sonT^TromTorOdley,  Kansas,  for  duty 
as  student  in  1937-1938  Comnunications  Co^xrsG  at 
Air  Corps  Teclinical  School, 

Orders  Revoked 

Assignment  of  lst~iaSrE.'~Tiribert  F,  Muenter, 
Eandolph  Field,  Texas,  to  duty  as  student  at 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

E:~.tended  Active  Duty  for  Reserve  Officers 

2nd  LTeu'b^  L eom^r'lrxcIEson7~S3^ Fr^.c i s co’ , 

Calif. , to  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. , to  June  14,1940. 

2nd  Lieut.  Irvine  Alfred  Eendle,  Rawlins, 

Wyo.  , to  Niarch  Field,  Calif.  , to  June  14,1940. 

2nd  Lieut,  John  Franklin  Biggerstaff  .Wabash, 
Ind.  , to  Langley  Field,  ¥a,.  , to  June  15,  1939. 

2nd  Lieut.  Lawrence  Karl  Welch,  Belle'ville, 
111. , to  Post  Field,  Okla.  , to  May  4,  1940. 

2nd  Lieut.  Richard  Powers  Schurte-cher , Los 
Angeles,  on  duty  in  Havjadi,  duty  extended 
to  June  30,  1939. 

Transfers 

1st  Lieut.  Charles'!'.  ?fiieatley,  Jr.  , Ca'valry, 
to  the  Air  Corps,  April  3,  1937,  and  to  proceed 
from  Advanced  Flyi'ng  School,  Kelly  Field,  to 
Havjaiian  Department,  for  duty  vdth  Air  Corps. 

2nd  Lieut.  Charles  E.  Winkle,  Infantry,  to  the 
Air  Corps,  April  10,  1937,  and  to  proceed  from 
Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  to  Pansam 
Canal  Departnent  for  duty  •with  Air  Corps. 

2nd  Lieut.  John  G.  Benner,  Air  Corps,  from 
Selfridge  Field,  Mich. , to  the  Field  ilrtillery, 
April  21,  1937,  and  to  statim  at  Fort  Khox,Ky. , 
•with  68th  Field  Artillery  (Mechanized). 
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PROGRESS  OR  COR  STRUCT  I OR  OF  HICKAM  FIELD 


An  article  "by  Lieut.  J.H.  Veal_,  Quartermaster 
Corps,  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Honoltilu 
AD,''7ERTISER,  states  that  approximately  one  year 
has  elapsed  since  construction  activities  were 
started  at  Hickam  Field,  d-uring  -which  the  vil- 
lage of  Watertoivn  and  Pu-uloa  canp  have  heen 
salvaged,  the  cane  fields  destroyed,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  algaroha  trees  have  "been  cut 
and  hurned.  The  area  as  a -whole  hears  little 
resemhlance  to  its  former  self. 

Contracts  aj'flo-unting  to  $2,412,829  have  heen 
let,  covering  the  following  inpor-tant  projects: 
clearing  of  site,  making  core  borings,  installa- 
tion of  71, 000  feet  of  water  line,  two  and  one- 
half  miles  of  railroad,  15  miles  of  roads, ^ four 
double  hangars,  dock  and  boat  house,  magazines, 

267,000  sq-uare  yards,  or  55  acres  of  paved 
landing  mat,  eight  miles  of  sewer  line,  wing 
operation  b-uilding,  gate  house  and  fence,  ^arid  a 
radio  building.  In  addition  to  these  projects, 
the  Army  Signal  Co3rps  is  instsilling  a conplete 
telephone  system  at  a cost  of  approximately 
$100,000. 

Proposals  have  been  asked  for  the  installa- 
tion of  an  electric  distribution  system,  the 
construction  of  additional  railroad  and  roads, 
and  the  sealing  of  artesian  wells,  aud  contracts 
on  these  proposals  will  be  let  wi-thin  the  next 
30  days. 

The  nursery,  -which  -was  developed  to  furnish 
the  material  for  landscaping,  has  established 
approximately  200,000  trees  and  shrubs,  of 
which  about  1,750  have  been  planted  along  the 
streets  and  in  parks. 

To  date  $4,300,000  has  been  allotted  for  this 
project,  and  it  is  expected  that  approximately 
$3,250,000  more  -will  be  a-vailable  on  J-uly  1st 
of  this  year. 

IVith  this  money  it  is  planned  to  complete  thab 
portion  of  the  field  which  will  accommodate  an 
Air  Corps  Group,  xvhich  is  one-half  of  the 
field’s  ultimate  capacity. 

In  order  to  accon-:ix)dat e a Group,  the  follow- 
ing projects,  in  addition  to  those  a3.ready^men- 
tioned,  must  be  corpleted:  a gas  distribution 
system,  paved  aprons  and  additional  landing  mat, 
se-wage  disposal  plant,  night  lighting  sys-bem, 
gasoline  storage  system,  five  barracks  build- 
ings, quarteroaster  -VvPirehouse , six  field  offi- 
cers' quarters,  33  conipany  officers'  quarters, 
42  noncommissioned  officers'  q-uarters,  addition- 
al grading  and  the  top  surface  on  all  roads. 
Plans  end  specifications  for  many  of  these  pro- 
jects have  already  been  prepared  and  vrill  be 
advertised  as  soon  as  the  money  is  available. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  benefits  a 
community  derives  from,  a large  construction  pro- 
ject of  this  natiure.  However,  an  idea  of  the 
large  quantity  of  materials  needed,  most  of 
which  -will  be  purchased  through  local  dealers, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  estimate: 

Concrete,  200,000  cubic  yards;  roads,  20 
miles;  sidewalks,  30  miles;  roofing,  sufficient 
to  cover  25  city  blocks;  pipe  line  for  water, 

55,000  feet;  undergro-und  electric  cable,  90 
wire  miles;  lumber,  8,000,000  feet;  sewer  line, 
75,800  feet. 

Several  hundred  locel  men  have  had  steady  em- 
ployment for  -bhe  past  year,  and  at  the  present 


time  there  are  about  400  directly  employed, 
with  a monthly  payroll  of  over  $3!}., 000.  A-b  the^ 
peak  of  construction,  it  is  expec-bed  that  somei"* 

2,000  n-en  will  be  directly  eiiployed,  and  the 
monthly  payroll  will  be  close  to  $200,000. 

oOo-' — 


FLYING  TRiilNIRG  FOR  FILIPIRO  OFFICERS 


Four  yo-ung  Filipino  officers  recently  left 
on  the  U.  S.  Army  Transport  GRANT  for  the 
United  States,  where  -bliey  vrill  report  at  Ran- 
dolph Field,  Texas,  for  flying  training  be- 
ginning -with  the  J-uly  class,  viz:  Lieuts. 
Eustacio  D.  Orobia,  Isidro  J.  Paredes,  Andres  , 
0.  Cruz  and  Ramon  M.  Zosa. 

These  officers  have  had  considerable  flying  , 
training  in  l^fenila,  and  it  is  the  belief  of 
the  U.  S.  Array  Air  Corps  officers  on  duty  -with 
the  Philippine  Array  A-J.r  Corps,  vdio  have  in- 
structed these  boys,  that  they  have  a very 
good  chance  of  completing  the  course  at 
Randolph  Field.  All  four  have  over  100  hours 
of  flying  time,  all  of  which  is  on  the  PT-l's. 

This  nalces  a total  of  six  Philippine  Arimy 
Air  Corps  officers  nov/  on  duty  in  the  States. 
One  gradue.ted  from  Kelly  Field  last  October 
in  Obser-vation  Aviation  and  is  now  at  Chanute 
Field  pursuing  the  co-urse  in  Coiimuni  cat  ions 
at  the  Air  Corps  TechnicEil  School.  He  will 
graduate  this  J-une  and  return  to  Manila  to 
assist  in  the  developirent  of  the  Philippine 
Anny  Air  Corps.  Another  one  is  now  at  Kelly 
Field,  talcing  Purs-uit  Aviation,  and  will  grad*^ 
uate  in  June,  follovdng  which  he  vrill  be  sent® 
to  Selfridgo  Field,  Mich. , for  two  months'  'mI 
temporary  duty,  and  then  go  to  Chanute  Field 
for  a course  in  Aerial  Photography. 

Authority  has  been  obtained  from  the  U.  S. 

War  Department  to  send  four  student  fliers  to 
Randolph  Field  in  March,  1938,  and  four  in 
March,  1939.  Authority  has  also  been  obtained 
to  send  eight  enlisted  men  to  Chanute  Field 
this  fall;  eight  in  the  fall  of  1938  and  eight 
in  the  fall  of  1939.  Eight  enlisted  men  have 
already  been  grad-uated.  from  Chanute  Field  and 
are  now  on  dxity  with  the  Philippine  Armey  Air 
Corps. 

If  all  men  sent  to  the  States  successfully 
complete  the  courses,  the  Philippine  Army  Air 
Corps  will  have  32  erlisted  grad-uates  from 
Chanute  Field  and  14  officer  grad-uates  from 
the  flying  schools.  The  Chief  of  the  Philip- 
pine Army  Air  Corps,  1st  Lieut.  W.L.  Lee, 

Air  Corps,  expresses  the  hope  that  authority 
may  be  obtained  to  send  all  the  flying  school 
graduates  to  Chanute  Field  to  p-ursue  courses 
thereat  after  -bheir  grEiduation  from  Kelly 
Field. 

oOo — 


We  shoTuld  like 
to  hear  from 
VJheeler,  Patterson 
and  Pope  Fields, 
and  more  often 


\ V~  ana  more  oive, 

‘ ^ ^ frbn^'ditchel , March,  Fr 

, T 1.  -NT-  _V  _1  ™ 


^ ± jL-uni-4;v-j- » •ivjc-.j. , ..  rancfc^ 

"'Albrobic',  Clark,  Nichols,  Vj 


Self  ridge,  Scott,  and  from  National  Guard  Avia- 
tion activities,  as  well  as  Air  Corps  Reserve  | 
acti-vities. 
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Information  Division 

Munitions  Building 

Air  Corps 

July  1,  1937 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  chief  p'ar;pose  of  this  publication  is  to  distribute  information  on  aero- 
nautics to  the  flying  personnel  in  the  Regular  Army,  Reserve  Corps,  Natior^l 
Guard,  and  others  connected  with  aviation. 

— -oOo 


TRANSEER  OE  ARMY  IvfETEOROLOGICAL  SERVICE  TO  AIR  CORPS 


STEOROLOGICAL  service  for  the 
Army,  which  has  heretofore 
been  the  responsibility  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  was  on  July  1st 
transferred  to  the  branches  of 
the  Army  utilizing  this  ser- 
vice. These  include  the  Air 
Corps,  the  Eield  Artillery, 
the  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
the  Ordnance  Department  and  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service. 

The  Air  Corps,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  interested  user  of  meteorological 
data,  plans  to  establish  an  Air  Corps 
School  of  Meteorology  for  enlisted  fore- 
casters at  Patterson  Field,  Fairfield, 
Ohio,  at  which  two  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, each  of  five  months’  duration, will 
be  conducted  each  year.  The  number  of 
students  accepted  for  each  course  will 
not  exceed  thirty -five.  "An  enlisted 
‘complement  of  not  to  exceed  ten  men  will 
be  assigned  as  assistants  at  school 
headquarters. 

^ In  the  establishing  of  this  organiza- 
tion, the  present  School  of  Meteorology, 
located  at  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey, 
under  Signal  Corps  jurisdiction,  will 
be  discontinued  in  July,  and  the  school 
roperty  and  personnel  "transferred  to 
atterson  Field,  where  it  is  expected 
classes  will  be  started  not  later  than 
September  1st. 

Since  the  Air  Corps  has  become  the 
prime  user  of  the  meteorological  service, 
the_ transfer  of  this  responsibility  is  a 
logical  step.  The  development,  procure- 
ment, storage  and  supply  of  meteorologic- 
al equipment  remains  a fn.iction  of  the 
Signal^  Corps. 

In  viev/  of  this  transfer,  it  is  desir- 
ed to  develop  at  Patterson  and  Wright 
Fields  meteorological  stations  which 
will  be  models  of  modern  operation.  In 
line  with  these  plans,  the  number  of  en- 
listed meteorologists  assigned  to  Pat'ter- 
son  Field  will  be  increased  from  10  to 
15,  and  those  at  Wright  Field  from  2 to 
5. 

Captain  Don  McNeal,  Signal  Corps,  at 
present  in  charge  of  the  Meteorological 
School  at  Fort  Monmouth,  will  assume 
like  duties  v/ith  the  Patterson  Field 
School. _ 

Captain  Benjamin  Stern,  Signal  Corps, 
who  recently  received  orders  transfer- 
ring him  to  Maxwell  Field,  will  be  re- 


placed by  an  Air  Corps  officer  who  wall 
be  in  charge  of  meteorological  activi- 
ties at  the  t?/o  fields. 

Various  assignments  will  bring  the 
additional  men  to  be  enrolled  at  the  two 
fields  to  a total  of  approximatel.y  55. 

Classes  will  be  conducted  in  rooms  and 
laboratories  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
present  headquarters  building  at  Patter- 
son Field.  For  the  present  no  addition- 
al buildings  for  schools  or  barracks  are 
contenplated. 

The  Field  Artillery  will  organize 
meteorological  units  at  the  following 
posts:  Fort  Hoyle,  Marj^^land;  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas;  Fort  Lewis,  T/ashington; 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma;  Fort  Sheridan,  111. 
Schofield  Barracks,  Territory  of  Hawaii; 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  Fort  Bragg, N.C. 
These  units  will  furnish  necessary 
meteorological  data  to  Field  Artillery 
organizations  located  within  their  ser- 
vice areas. 

The  Coast  Artillery  will  continue  to 
operate  meteorological  units  v/hich  are 
now  active  and  will,  in  addition,  organ- 
ize units  at  each  Coast  Artillery  harbor 
defense  and  at  stations  of  anti-aircraft 
regiments. 

The  Ordnance  Department  will  establish 
one  meteorological  unit  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  and  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service,  one  unit  at  Edgewood  Arsenal, 
both  stations  in  Maryland. 

oOo 

INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  GRADUATE 

A total  of  58  officers  graduated  on 
June  22nd  from  the  1936-1937  class  of 
the  Array  Industrial  College,  Washington, 
D.C,,  the  exercises  being  held  at  10:00 
a.m. , in  the  auditorium  of  the  Public 
Heal'bh  Service  Building. 

The  graduation  exercises  consisted  of 
a short  introductory  speech  by  the  Di- 
rector, Colonel  Harry  B.  Jordan,  Ord- 
nance Department.  The  principal  address 
of  the  day  was  delivered  by  Admiral 
William  D.  Leahy,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, and  the  diplomas  were  presented 
by  Major  General  Stanley  D.  Erabick, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  War  Department. 

Among  the  58  graduates  were  9 officers 
each  from  the  Air  Corps,  Quartermaster 
Corps  and  Ordnance  Department;  4 frem 
the  Corps  of  Engineers;  3 each  from  the 
-1-  V-7389,  A.C. 


Infantry  and  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  2 
each  from  the  Signal  Corps,  Cavalry, 

Field  Artillery,  Finance  Department  and 
Medical  Corps;  one  each  from  the  Judge-  ■ 
Advocate  ’General’ s Department  and  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service;  7 from  the 
U. S.  Navy,  and  2 from  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Air  Corps  officers  who  graduated  were 
Lieut.  Colonel  Harrison  W.  Flickinger, 
Majors  Alonzo  M.  Drake,  Alfred  J.  Lyon, 
Richard  H.  Magee,  Russell  L.  Marighan, 

John  I.  Moore,  Max  F,  Schneider,  Myron 
R.  7ifood  and  Captain  Edmund  C.  Langrnead. 

oOo 

MORS  TROPHIES  FOR  LIEUT.  DENSFORD 

Lieut.  Charles  F.  Densford,  Air  Corps, 
stationed  at  Kellj^  Field,  Texas,  climax- 
ed a successful  year  of  pistol  competi- 
tion hy  vanning  the  San  Antonio  Mid- 
Summer  Championship  on  JuHJ^  13th,  winniig 
two  first  places,  two  seconds  and  two 
thirds.  Lieut,  Dejnsford  wound  up  the  ! 
season  with  a collection  of  thirteen  j 
trophies  and  aho'at  a hundred  medals  j 

which  are  now  on  display  at  the  Kelly 
Field  Officers’  Mess.  The  trophies  must 
start  revolving  again  v/hen  the  Texas 
State  Championship  Matches  are  fired  at 
Laredo,  July  17th  and  18th. 

oOo- — 

RADIO  MAINTENAHCS  MEH  BEWARE! 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Hews 
Letter  is  the  obituary  of  Teclmical  Ser- 
geant Archie  L.  Ferguson,  Air  Corps,  who 
met  instant  death  when  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  high  voltage  leads  of  a 
radio  transmitter. 

Sergeant  Ferguson  was  a very  valuable 
noncommissioned  officer,  highly  experi- 
enced in  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  radio  equipment.  He  left  a vacancy 
in  the  ranks  of  enlisted  radio  special- 
ists which  will  be  very  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  fill.  His  untimely  death  is 
greatly  deplored,  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  lost  his  life  should  be  a les-  j 
son  and  a warning  to  other  personnel  en- 
gaged in  similar  work.  j 

oOo 1 

COMMISSIONS  FOR  FLYING  CADETS 

The  following -named  Flying  Cadets  of 
the  Air  Corps,  who  graduated  from  the 
Advanced  Flying  School  on  October  7, 

1936,  and  who  since  that  time  were  on 
active  duty  under  their  cadet  status 
v/ith  Air  Corps  Tactical  organizations 
at  various  fields,  were  commissioned 
second  lieutenants  in  the  Air  Reserve 
on  June  10,  1937,  and  placed  on  extended 
active  duty  at  the  stations,  indicated. 

BOI'ffiARDMENT  PILOTS 
H^ilton  Field,  Calif. ; 

Anderson,  George  E.  Worcester,  Is^Iass. 

Kent,  Billy  Vg  Braddyvill©,  Iowa 


Hamilton  Field,  Calif,  s ' 

Leber,  Harry  P. , Jr. 
Ogden,  Alban  B. , Jr. 
March  Field,  Calif. ; 
Anderson,  James  W.  , Jr. 
Boyd,  Robert 
Childre,  Cecil  H. 

Couch,  Alexander  P. 
Ferris,  John  M. 

Gray,  Kov/ard  W. 
Kennedy,  William  J. 
Kilgore.  John  R. 
McIntyre,  Patrick  W. 

S.  ,br.®7,  Ghor?;o"FI’’  , .F  *: 
Schmitt,  Arthur  W.  , Jr, 
l^tchel  Field,  N.Y. ; 
Nelson,  Charles  K7,  Jr, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Asheville,  N.C. 
Westaco,  Texas 
El  Centro , Calif. 
Detroit,  Ivlich. 
St.  Paul,Mirin. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Nashville,  Tern. 

Chicago,  111. 
Grhonvailiy;  .MNcE. 
Madison,  N.J. 

Hammonton,  N.J. 


ATTACK  PILOTS 


Barksdale  Field,  La. t 

Averill,  James  C. 

Kvinze,  Royce  G. 

Ohlke , Harold  W. 

Pharr,  Marion  N. 

Scott,  Cliurchill  L. , Jr. 
Todd,  Jack  F. 

Wangeman,  Herbert  0. 
Ivlarch ^ Fi el d , Calif . : 

Adki  son , Bo\ime 
Cofiield,  Michael  J. 
Funic , Ben  I . 


Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Detroit,  Oregon 
Kansas  City,  Uo. 
Gainesville,  Ga. 
Brownsville,  Texas 
Visalia,  Calif. 
Moorpark,  Calif. 

Conpton,  Calif, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Denver,  Colo. 


OBSERVATION  PILOTS 


Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Huish,  Frederick  G. 
Lanoley  Field,  Va. 

Barrett,  Henry  G. 

Bradshav;,  John  0. 
Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. 

Anderson,  Arthur  R. 

Scott  Field.  111. 

Orth,  Robert  C. 
Thonroson,  Milton  E. 


Portland,  Oregon 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Highland,  Ind. 

C^afton,  Pa. 

Los  Angelos,  Calif. 
Portland,  Oregon 


PURSUIT  PILOTS 


Barksdale  Field,  La. 

Gardner  . Raymond  H. , Jr. 
Keith,  Troy 
Learned,  Park  R.  , Jr, 
Rohrbough,  Leonard  M. 
Stetson,  Loring  F. , Jr. 

— -oOo— 


Albian,  Iv&ch. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
St.  Paul,  }&ixQ‘ 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Lilliwaup,  Wash. 


BARKSDALE  PURSUITERS  BECOME  FLnNG  INSTRUCTORS 


Orders  vrere  recently  received  by  eight  offi- 
cers of  the  20th  Pursuit  Group,  Barksdale 
Field,  .Shreveport,  La.,  to  leave  inmediately 
for  RcUidolph  Field,  Texas,  for  duty  as  fljdng 
instructors,  namely,  2nd  Lieuts.  Bordelon, 
Kleine  and  Scott,,  rf  the  79th  Pursuit  Squadron; 
Eades,  Edwinson  and  Shepard,  of  the  55th  Pur- 
suit Squadron,  and  Wilson  and  Wocd  of  the  77th 
Pursuit  Squadron. 

oOo — — 


Captain  Guy  Kirksey,  Air  Corps,  has  been 
relieved  from  duty  at  Hamilton  Field,  Calif.  , 
and  assigned  to  station  at  Fort  Bliss,  El 
Paso,  Texas,  for  duty  as  Coramanding  Officer 
of  Biggs  Field. 
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TUHNOVER  OF  PSRSOMEL  IH  PANAMA 

f During  the  past  four  months  there  has 
"been  a considerahle  turnover  of  person- 
nel of  the  Air  Corps  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Department.  Starting  in  Pehruary,  each 
transport  has  "been  the  exodus  of  a large 
group  of  officers  who  completed  their 
two  years*  tour  of  duty  in  Panama.  The 
Transport  REPUBLIC,  sailing  from  Panama 
for  San  lYancisco  on  May  28th,  carried 
away  only  one  Air  Corps  officer  from 
Panama  and.  marked  the  finish  of  the  gen-j 
eral  exodus.  During  the  period  of  turn-j 
over,  Albrook  Field  lost  25  officers,  | 
while  France  Field  saw  ten  off  for  the 
States,  thus  leaving  at  the  present  time 
only  a mere  handful  of  old  timers  ?/ho 
have  been  in  the  Canal  Zone  over  six 
months. 

Incidentally,  there  has  also  been  a 
general  influx  of  new  officers  until  at 
the  present  time  a total  of  26  new  offi- 
cers arrived  in  the  last  four  months 
and,  should  the  last  six  months  be  in- 
cluded, an  additional  twenty  nev/coniers 
could  be  listed. 

"This  turnover  in  personnel  has  neces- 
sarily caused  considerable  changes  of 
command,"  says  the  Hews  Letter  Correspon- 
dent, "but  under  the  able  ^pui dance  of 
Brigadier  General  George  H.  Brett,  the 
19th  Composite  Wing  is  sailing  serenely  ' 

I along,  manned  by  a new  crew  being  stead- | 
ied  by  the  sprinkling  of  old  timers.  The  * 
officer  personnel  is  now  practically  ! 
fixed  for  the  next  two  years,  and  while  j 
it  was  difficult  to  bid  the  old  gang  i 

good  bye  the  newcomers  have  been  welcom-  I 
ed  with  open  arms."  ! 

— oOo I 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  CONCHAS  DAM  | 

First  Lieut.  Charles  F.  Densford,  Air 
Corps,  pilot,  accompanied  by  Staff  Ser- 
geant Herman  L.  Chestnutt,  photographer, 
recently  made  another  trip  to  Conchas 
Dam,  New  Mexico,  upon  the  urgent  request 
of  the  District  Engineer  at  that  locali- 
ty, because  of  unusual  flood  conditions. 

After  leaving  Kelly  Field,  Lieut. 
Densford  was  forced  to  fly  by  instru- 
ments for  about  an  hour  before  clear 
weather  was  encountered.  With  a stop  at 
Midland,  Texas,  for  refueling,  the  air- 
men arrived  at  the  new  engineer  town  at 
about  5:00  p,m.  A half  hour  later  the  | 
damage  to  the  half-completed  works  V7as 
photographically  recorded. 

During  the  next  two  days  aerial  sur- 
veys were  made  of  the  flooded  regions 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Canadian 
River  near  Raton  Pass  downstream  to  a 
I point  about  30  miles  east  of  Amarillo.  ! 

Returning  to  Kelly  Field,  the  photo- 
graphic team  flew  down  the  Pecos  River 
from  Santa  Rosa,  New  Mexico,  to  Carlsbad, 
photographing  flood  conditions  along  the 


way.  The  new  Alraogorda  Dam,  a few  miles 
upstream  from  Fort  Sumner,  was  not  yet 
completed,  but  appeared  to  be  holding  up 
satisfactorily  under  the  record  influx 
of  water  from  the  flooded  river  valleys. 
Lake  Millet  at  Roswell  and  Lake  Avalon 
at  Carlsbad  both  were  full,  but  damage 
to  the  surrounding  territory  appeared 
slight. 

oOo 

A PROMOTION  AND  A RETIREMENT 

Master  Sergeant  Charles  Budoff,  Air 
Corps,  stationed  at  Langley  Field,  Va. , 
was  appointed  a Warrant  Officer,  U.S. 
Army,  effective  July  1,  1937. 

A native  of  TusMiy,  Russia,  Sergeant 
Budoff,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  enlist- 
ment, lived  in  Jersey  City,  N. J. , enter- 
ed the  military  service  on  July  22,  1911, 
and  served  with  the  Coast  Artillery 
Corps  until  December  9,  1919 ^ holding 
the  grade  of  Radio  Sergeant  in  his  last 
two  enlistments.  The  remainder  of  his 
service  has  been  with  the  Air  Corps,  and 
during  a considerable  part  of  this  time 
he  was  stationed  at  Langley  Field.  He 
served  a tour  of  duty  in  Panama,  and  in 
January,  1936,  graduated  from  the  Air 
Corps  Technical  School,  Chanute  Field, 
Rantoul,  111.,  as  Technical  Clerk.  He 
was  promoted  to  Staff  Sergeant  on 
December  1,  1920;  to  Technical  Sergeant, 
April  15,  1922,  and  to  Master  Sergeant, 
September  10,  1924.  The  newly  appointed 
Warrant  Officer  is  a radio  specialist. 


Master  Sergeant  ViTilliam  F.  Hohurst,  a 
member  of  the  2nd  Balloon  Ccn^Jany,  Fort 
Bragg,  N. C.,  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list,  effective  June  30,  1937,  after 
30  years*  service.  He  was  born  in. 
Brookl5’-n,  N.Y.,  October  20,  1875,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  original  enlistment 
in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  February  10, 
1902,  lived  in  Monrovia,  Calif.  He 
reenlisted  February  16,  1905,  in  the 
Signal  Corps,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
service  in  the  Army  , following  the 
organization  of  the  Aviation  Section  of 
the  Signal  Corps,  has  been  connected 
with  aviation.  His  duties  were  mostly 
associated  with  the  Lighter-than-Air 
Branch  of  the  Air  Corps,  and  he  saw 
service  at  Ross  Field,  Arcadia,  Fla. ; 
Lakehurst,  N. J. ; Langley  Field,  Va. ; 
Barksdale  Field,  La. ; France  Field, 

Panama,  and  Fort  Bragg,  N. C.  His  appoint- 
ment as  Master  Sergeant  dates  from 
September  24,  1932. 

oOo 

Major  Albert  C.  Foulk,  Air  Corps,  has 
been  relieved  from  duty  at  March  Field, 
Riverside,  Calif.,  and  transferred  to 
the  Air  Corps  Training  Center,  with  as- 
signment to  Kelly  Field,  Texas. 


-3- 
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WOTHIITG  TO  DO  UUTIL  TOMOHROW 

One  of  the  foremost  cartoonists  of  the 
country  who,  when  he  was  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  caused  millions  of  newspaper 
readers  momentarily  to  forget  their 
troubles  and  to  indulge  in  many  a hearty 
laugh  over  his  comical  caricatures  and 
the  wdtty  sallies  that  v/ent  with  them,  , 
at  one  time  ran  a lengthy  series  of  car- 
toons depicting  various  characters  en- 
gaged in  drudgerous  occupations  who  were 
always  in  a happy  frame  of  mind. 

These  happy  individuals  were  depicted 
reciting  to  an  interested  bystander  a 
long  list  of  chores  which  fell  to  their 
lot  and  v/hich  kept  them  busy  all  day  and 
far  into  the  night.  Then  the  bystander 
would  exclaim: 

"Gee,  you're  a happy  guy!" 

"Yep,"  would  come  the  reply,  "nothing 
to  do  until  tomorrow. " 

This  series  of  cartoons  came  to  mind 
upon  noting  an  item  sent  in  by  the 
Maxwell  Rield  hews  Letter  Correspondent, 
touching  on  the  pxtivities  of  the  Head- 
quarters and  Headquarters  Squadron  of 
the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School. 

After  making  mention  of  the  fact  that 
the  Squadron  Comander,  Major  E.E. 
Hildreth,  had  departed  on  a leave  of  ab- 
sence, the  Correspondent  goes  on  to  say 
that  1st  Lieut.  Edward  J.  Hale,  Air 
Corps,  assumed  command  of  the  squadron, 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  which 
are:  Squadron  Mess  Officer,  Squadron 
Supply  Officer,  Squadron  Gas  Officer, 
Squadron  Athletic  "Officer  and,  in  ' ■ ■ 

addition  to  the  above  duties,  he  is  also 
Secretary  at  the  Officers'  Club,  Post 
Ordnance  Officer,  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  Ordnance  Detacliment,  Post  Recruiting 
Officer  and  Post  Education  and  Recrea- 
tion Officer. 

"It  may  also  be  stated,"  continues  our 
Correspondent,  "that  he  performs  his 
regular  tour  of  O.D.  and  flying  of  the 
weather  ship  frequently.  Other  than  the 
above  duties  he  spends  all  of  his  leis- 
ure time  in  making  prepars.tions  for  his 
scheduled  departure  from  this  station 
for  a period  of  leave,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  which  he  complies  \vith  War  De- 
partment Orders  in  reporting  to  Chanute 
Eield  for  a course  of  instruction 
thereat, " 

Ho  mention  is  made  by  the  Hews  Letter 
Correspondent  of  Lieut.  Hale's  frame  of 
mind  these  days. 

— -oOo. 

DEEIHITIOH  OP  AH  AEROHAUTICAL  EHGIHEER 

One  who  passes  as  an  exacting  expert 
on  the  strength  of  being  able  to  turn 
out,  with  prolific  fortitude,  strings  of 
incomprehensible  formulae  calculated 
with  micrometric  precision  from  extreme- 
ly vague  assumptions  which  are  based  on 
debatable  figures  acquired  from,  incon- 
clusive and  quite  incomplete  experiments 


carried  out  with  instruments  of  problem-  i 
atic  accuracy  by  persons  of  doubtful  re- jI 
liability  and  of  rather  dubious  mentali-'^| 
ty  with  the  particular  anticipation  of  1 
disconcerting  and  annoying  a group  of 
hopelessly  chimerical  fanatics  describ- 
ed altogether  too  frequently  as  airplane  ; 
designers. 

- Contributed. 

oOo 

POSSIBILITY  OE  A HEW  ACROBATIC  TEAM  : 

According  to  the  Hews  Letter  Corres- 
pondent from  Maxwell  Eield,  Ala. , one 
v/ho  has  had  his  ears  to  the  ground  pre- 
dicts that  an  excellent  acrobatic  team 
will  emerge  from  the  Tactical  School 
personnel  and  attend  the  Rational  Air 
Races  in  September. 

Speaking  of  an  acrobatic  team  reminds 
one  of  the  old  invincibles,  Maxwell 
Eield' s own  - the  "Three  Men  on  a Ply- 
ing Trapeze."  Major  Claire  L.Chennault,  ‘ 
leader  of  that  famous  team,  which  for 
several  years  thrilled  spectators  at 
aviation  meets  with  its  spectacular  j 

acrobatic  maneuvers  in  close  formation,  j' 
left  Maxv;ell  Eield  f'<Jr  station  at  [ 

BarksdaJ.e  Eield,  La. , and  v/as  recently 
ordered  to  proceed  to  his  home  to  await 
retirement.  His  two  wingmen  are^in 
China,  where  we  hear  they  are  doing  m 

splendidly  with  their  positions.  Ser-  J 
geants  "Jo"  MacDonald  and  "Luke" 
Williamson  left  many  friends  at  Maxwell  f 
Eield,  as  did  Major  Chennault,  and  they 
are  constantly  being  reme’cbered  in  the 
well  known  hangar  gossip. 

- — oOo 

PURCHASE.  OE  HEW  AIRPLAHE  EHGIHES  S 

Hon.  Harry  H.  Woodring,  Secretary  of 
Wen,  announced  on  June  24th  the  award  to  i 
the  Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation,  of 
Patterson,  H.J.,  of  a contract  for  531 
Tfright  "Cyclone"  engines.  Model  R-1820-45  ‘ 
and' with  spare  parts,  totaling  the  sum 
of  $5,315,310.00.  These  engines  are  for  ; 
installation  in  the  Douglas  B-18A  Bom- 
bardment planes  for  which  a contract  was  ; 
recently  awarded  to  the  Douglas  Aircraft 
Company,  as  mentioned  in  the  previous 
issue  of  the  Hews  Letter. 

The  Wright  "Cyclone"  is  a 9-cylinder 
air-cooled  single-row  radial  engine,  and 
is  the  result  of  ten  years  of  develop- 
ment work  involving  an  expenditure  of 
several  million  dollars.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  single-row  radial  en- 
gines in  the  v/orld.  It  is  likewise  one 
of  the  lowest  weight  per  horsepower  en- 
gines, producing  one  horse  power  for 
every  1.08  pounds. 

Including  the  present  order,  the  , 

United  States  Army  Air  Corps  has  more  ' 
than  1600  of  these  engines  under  order 
or  installed  in  standard  equipment,  in- 
cluding the  4-engine  Boeing  "Elying 
Eortress. " 
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NEW  LAiNEDIHG-  FIELD  PAYS  IMEDIATE  DIVIDEND 


— 'Just  four  days  after 
ii  tLe  nev/  eraergeiicy  land- 

tj  ^ f-'i-ela  near  Ga;riboa, 

Panama  Ganal  Zone^  was 
opened,  it  fully  justi- 
_fied  the  outlay 

.//  ~//^  0^  $900.  incident 

-—"to  its  construction 
-7//c>— z ~_  -ALr  when  Lieut.  Donicht, 

^ P-12  Pursuit 

' plane,  who  was 

caught  in  a cloudLurst  hetween  AlLrook 
and  France  Fields,  made  the  first  emer- 
gency landing  there.  He  discovered^ that 
Loth  of  the  airdromes  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  ends  of  the  Canal  were  clos- 
ed and  zero  zero. 

In  1913,  the  rock  and  dirt  from  Culehra 
Cut  was  removed  from  hetween  Gold  and 
Contractors  Hills  and  was  carried  hy 
rail  and  dumped  a,s  a fill  about  a mile 
west  of  Garahba.  This  fill  was  directly 
on  the  Panama  Canal  and  is  exactly  half 
way  hetween  Alhrook  and  France  Field.  In 
the  tweni,y-four  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  fill  was  deposited  at  Gamhoa, 
the  gigantic  rocks  taken  from  the  cut 
have  settled  and,  with  the  exception  of 
lateral  ridges  running  the  length  of  the 
fill,  it  has  become  more  or  less  level. 
For  many  years  now,  since  the  Army  has 
|Constructed  airdromes  at  the  ends  of  the 
"Canal,  it  has  seemed  important  that  the 
35-mile  run  from  France  to  Alhrook  Field 
should  he  safeguarded  with  an  emergency 
field  somewhere  along  the  Canal. 

Recently,  due  to  the  cooperation  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Department,  especially  that 
cf  Major  William  D.  Styer,  Assistant  En- 
gineer of  Maintenance  for  The  Panama 
Canal,  this  fill  has  been  converted  into 
an  emergency  landing  field  that  promd.ses 
to  he  a great  factor  in  the  promotion  of 
safer  fi.ying  over  the  jungle  that  lies 
hetween  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

Id  seems  that  this  fill  would  have 
been  leveled  for  a landing  field  long 
ago  hut  for  the  fact  that  a former  Canal 
Zone  employee  estimated  that  to  construct 
a field  at  that  site  would  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  $20,000.  This  figure 
was  out  of  the  question  from  available 
f'mds.  However,  one  14-ton  ‘-Bulldozer" 
with  a three-ton  blade  moved  approximate- 
ly 27,000  cubic  feet  of  earth  and  stone 
I per  day  for  nine  days,  and  early  in  May 
: the  first  edrplane  landed  at  Gamboa. 

[ Of  special  In-cerest  during  the  grading 
j was  the  ease  wdth  which  this  heavy  piece 
' of  mach.-inery  cut  through  the  jungle, 

I even _ uprooting  trees,  approaching  a,  foot 
' in  diameter,  and  moving  and  ci-ushing 
i|^ocks  that  weighed  v/ell  over  a ton.  In 
the  years  which  ha.ve  passed,  this  fill 
had  become  a sanctuary  for  snakes  and 
iguanas.  In  one  morning  the  "Bulldozer" 
ran  up  the  world’ s record  of  17  coral 


snakes  and  two  bushmasters  (largest  veno- 
mous species  of  snake  in.  tropical  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere).  Numer- 
ous articles  of  interest  were  found  in 
the  fill,  such  as  large  sections  of  the 
old  French  dredging  tools  and  a 3b'-foot 
length  of  locomotive  rail  from  France. 
Di.sappointment  rested  with  the  workmen, 
for  even  though  the  material  was  taken 
from  "Gold"  Hill,  no  gold  was  even  sug- 
gested as  the  heavy  "gumbo"  imid  was 
shoved  aside. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  the  last  tree  to 
be  removed,  from  the  field  v/as  practical- 
ly in  the  center  of  the  runway.  This 
small  tree  was  permitted  to  stand  until 
two  young  birds  in  a nest  in  the  tree 
had  flown  away.  The  birds  were  safe, had 
they  known  i.t,  but  the  two  old  ones 
didn’t  seem  to  trust  the  "Bulldozer" 
very  much  as  it  chugged  away  as  close 
as  ten  feet  from  the  tree. 

Now  at  Gamboa,  plainly  marked,  the 
field  stands  out  clearly,  with  a fifty- 
foot  white  circle  in  the  center  and 
white  and  black  markers  along  the  run- 
way every  two  hundred  feet.  It  is  a 
two-way  field,  one  built  into  the  pre- 
vailing wind.  It  runs  east  and  west. 

Its  length  is  2200  feet  and  the  width 
about  200  feet,  the  v/indsock  being  on 
the  Canal  near  the  center  of  the  fill. 

This  field,  brings  the  number  of  ma.in- 
tained  landing  fields  in  Panama  to 
forty-one. 

— -oOo 

'vYAR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  VISIT  LANGLEY  FIELD 

The  students  of  the  Array  War  College 
visited  the  2nd  Bombardment  Group,  GEQ, 
Air  Force,  Langley  Field,  Va. , on  June 
ISth  during  their  annual  touu  to  the 
Tidewater  area.  After  an  inspection  of 
the  installation  of  100-l.b.,  300-lb., 
SOO-lb. , 1100-lb.  and  2,000-lb.  demoli- 
tion bombs  in  the  YlB-17  type  airplanes 
and  a short  talk  by  the  Group  Commander, 
the  visiting  officers  v/itnessed  an  out- 
standing bombing  demonstration  on  Plum 
Tree  Island. 

In  ad.dition.  to  the  bombing  demonstra- 
tion by  the  2nd  Bombardment  Group,  the 
organizations  of  the  8th  Pursuit  Group 
(33rd,  35th  and  36th  Pursuit  and  37th 
Attack  Squadrons)  staged  an  aerial  gun- 
nery demonstration.  Comments  heard 
from  various  sources  indicate  that  the 
demonstration  was  quite  successful. 

oOo 

The  fifth  class  of  the  Navigatioi^ 
School  of  the  2nd  Bombardment  Group,  UHQ, 
Air  Force,  has  completed  the  required 
instructions  and  are  now  preparing  th0 
YOA-5  Amphibian  airplane  for  a gradua- 
tion flight. 

oOo — ; 
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SCHOOL  FACILITIES  HEAR  SITE  OF  SACHAIMTO  AIH  DEPOT 


HE  Constructing  Quartermaster  of 
the  new  Air  Corps  Air  Depot  now 
in  process  of  construction  near 
‘'•Sacramento,  Calif,,  recently  for- 
warded a communication  received 
hy  him  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Eio  Linda 
Union  School  District,  P.io  Linda, Calif . , 
which  should  prove  of  interest  to  Air 
Corps  personnel,  and  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows; 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  Army 
Air  Depot  is  practically  all  in  the  Rio 
Linda  Union  School  District  we,  the  di- 
rectors, wish  to  submit  to  you  certain 
facts  regarding  our  school  which,  we 
hope,  may  he  of  interest  to  the  depart- 
ment . 

The  Rio  Linda  Union  School  is  situated 
in  the  village  of  Rio  Linda,  about  three 
miles  from  the  Air  Depot,  It  is  consid- 
ered by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
to  he  one  of  the  best  in  the  county  and 
in  many  respects  ranks  higher  than  any 
of  the  Sacramento  City  Schools.  It  is  a 
modern  building  of  tile  and  stucco  con- 
struction, ten  rooms  ?;ith  complete  shop 
for  manual  training  and  auditorium.  It 
has  a very  strong  music  department  and 
our  children  are  taiight  any  instrument 
they  might  wish  to  play,  with  strong  em- 
phasis on  the  piano. 

We  have  an  orchestra  and  hand  of  such 
ranking  as  one  could  hope  to  find  in  a 
grade  school.  The  school  has  a large 
playground  and  has  recently  acquired  a 
complete  city  block  of  ground  for  more 
playground.  All  play  is  completely  su- 
pervised. Our  school  is  one  of  the 
cleanest  in  the  county.  The  boys  have 
been  doing  some  very  fine  vrork  in  the 
manual  training  shop  and  the  girls  have 
been  receiving  some  excellent  instruc- 
tions in  sewing  and  hand  ?/ork.  We  feel 
that  we  have  a very  fine  staff  of  teach- 
ers, and  the  work  in  all  departments  ha,s 
been  of  such  outstanding  nature  that  the 
county  supervisors  of  schools  have  sent 
teachers  from  other  schools  to  us  for 
the  stu^  of  our  system. 

We  maintain  a complete  bus  system, 
owned  and  operated  by  our  school.  Our 
bus  drivers  are  yearly  inspected  by  tho 
State  and  are  compelled  to  pass  three 
examinations  each  year.  Tlie  moral  ele- 
ment is  stressed  very  much  by  the  State. 
Our  busses  are  examined  and  inspected 
each  month  by  the  State  and  are  required 
to  be  in  first  class  condition.  In  the 
five  years  we  Jiave  operated  our  ovm  buss- 
es, the  examination  and  inspection  has 
each  month  shown  that  the  busses  rated 
lOO^/S. 

Each  child  has  a designated  station 


^ written  permit  from  the  parent.  Ho 
child  Ti^aTlowed  to  leave  the  school 
grounds  during  the  day  without  a written 
permit  from  the  parent.  The  child  is  in 
the  care  of  the  school  from  the  moment 
it  enters  the  bus  in  the  morning  until 
it  leaves  the  bus  in  the  evening.  This 
malces  for  safety  far  greater  than  any 
city  school  can  provide. 

Each  bus  has  a complete  timetable  and 
operates  on  a strict  time  card.  In  the 
five  years  of  operation,  no  child  has 
received  as  much  as  a scratch  on  any  of 
our  busses.  The  first  aid  kits  found 
in  each  bus  have  never  been  even  opened 
except  for  inspection.  Our  busses 
travel  country  roads  (paved  roads.)  which 
make  for  added  safety,  since  they  are 
.not  compelled  to  travel  in  congested 
traffic  areas. 

Our  school  is  prepared  to  give  to  the 
Air  Depot  as  good  a service  as  it  has 
m.ain'tained  for  the  last  years.  Childbren 
will  he  picked  up  at  a designated  sta- 
tion at  the  gates  or  on  the  grounds  as 
may  seem  best.  If  there  should  be  a 
complete  load  of  50  children  on  the 
ground,  an  express  bus  will  be  operated. 

Tfe  feel  that  the  department  may  like 
to  know  these  facts  so  we  submit  them 
to  you  with  the  added  information  that 
our  board  wishes  to  cooperate  with  the 
department  in  every  way.  Even  if  our 
1 school  is  not  a city  school,  it  main- 
! tains  a high  standard  - as  high  as  any 
i city  school,  with  the  added  advantage 
[that  our  school  is  in  a quiet  section 
iaway  from  the  noise  and  distraction  of 
i the  city. 

The  laws  of  the  State  cf  California  re- 
garding school  busses  is  very  exacting 
and  severe  regarding  inspection,  drivers, 
safety  and  insurance." 

— oOo— 

MORE  Y1B-I7>s  FOR  2HD  BOMBARDMSHT  GROUP 

Personnel  from  the  three  squadrons^of 
the  2nd  Bombardment  Group,  Langley  Field, 
?a. , were  recently  dispatched  to  Seattle, 
Wash. , to  talce  delivery  for  each  of 
these  organisations  of  a ne?;  YlB-17 
Boeing  Bombardment  plane. 

The  20th  3omba.rdment  Squadroix's  ferry- 
ing crew  comprised  Major  Vincent  J.Meloy, 
1st  Lieuts.  Frederick  E.  Glantzberg,Ford 
J.  Lauer,  Tech.  Sgt,  Adam  L,  Wheeler, 
Staff  Sgt.  Henry  West  and  Pvt.  1st  Class 
John  W.  Yankowslgr. 

The  ferrying  crew  for  the  49th  Bombard- 
ment Squadron  were  1st  Lieut,  Robert  F. 
Travis,  pilot;  Captain  Archibald  Y. Smith, 
navigator;  2nd  Lieut.  Carlos  J. Cochrane, 
Air  Res.,  co-pilot;  Staff  Sgt.  Troy  V. 


JTT  -si  Xt  w b » I J*  Jal  ? U I Q yelJ.  J.  V « i.i>  wj'  V & 

where  it  must  each  day  enter  tue  bus,  chief  mechanic;  Staff  Sgt.  Henry. 


it  mst  leave  the  bus  at  the  same  sta- 
tion each  day.  Ho  child  is  permitted  to 
leave  the  bus  at  any  other  station  with- 


P,  Hansen,  asst,  mechanic,  and  Pvt.  1st 
Class  Russell  E.  Junior,  radio  operator. 
The  personnel  ordered  to  Seattle  tc 
(Continued  on  Page  7 ). 
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BROI'IZE  BUSTS  OE  VffilUHT  BROTHERS 


\ 


I 


J-une  15tli  was  marked  at  Eield 

By  the  placing  of  Bronze  Busts  of 
Orville  and  WilBur  Vfriglit  in  the  rotunda 
@f  the  Army  Aeronautical  Museun.  These 
highly  prized  possessions,  made  possiBle 
to  the  Museum' By  the  Treasui’y  Relief  Art 
Project,  are  the  work  of  the  sculptor, 

Seth  Velsey,  who  created  the  plaster 
cast  of  WilBur  Wright  from  photographs 
supplied  By  Orville  Wright,  and  that  of 
Orville  Wright  from  personal  studies.  Mr. 
Orville  Wright  aided  the  sculptor  in.  oB- 
taining  the  excellent  likeness  of  WilBur 
Wright,  who  died  in  1912,  By  offering 
suggestions  while  the 'work  was  in  prog- 
ress. I 

Casting  of  the  Bronzes  v/as  accomplished] 
at  the  Antioch  Bronze  Eoundi'y  By  Profes- 
sor Amos  Mazzolini,  of  Antioch  College, 
an  outstanding  authority  in  such  work. 

The  result  is  a pair  of  Bronzes  of  Beauty 
and  dignity  which  w/ill  represent  for  all 
time  the  likeness  of  these  tv/o  great  men. 

The  Busts  are  mounted  on  v/alnrit  pedes- 
tals, 60  inches  tall  and  13  inches 
square,  without  carving,  except  for  the 
names,  which  were  executed  By  the  sculp- 
tor. The  wood  is  ruBBed  to  a smooth 
dull  finish. 

liihile  the  project  was  conceived  Before 
the  completion  of  the  new  Army  Aeronaut- 
ical Museujn  in  1935,  work  on  the  sculp- 
tures was  not  started  uiitil  1936,  when 
Seth  Velsey  received  the  commission.  It 
was  a task  that  offered  instant  appeal 
to  his  imagination.  The  results  of  his 
efforts  have  Been  judged  successful  on 
many  sides,  But  the  most  valued  approval 
was  tlte.t  or  Orville  Wright  hlmsell'. 
Likewise  it  was  a great  privilege  for 
the  artist  in  his  creations  to  have  sug- 
gestions and  advice  from  the  same  source. 

Seth  Velsey  was  Born  in  Logansport, 
Indiana,  in  1903.  He  studied  art  and 
architecture  at  the  John  Harris  Art  In- 
stitute, Indianapolis,  Indiana;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago.  He  was  also  a pupil  of 
Aldin  Polasek.  He  worked  for  four  years 
in  the  studio  of  Laredo  Taft,  and  was  a 
teacher  at  the  Dayton  Art  Institute  from 
1930  to  1934,  First  prize  awards  receiv- 
ed were  the  Mrs.  Keith  Spalding  prize. 
Woman’s  CluB  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  and 
Hoosier  Salon,  Ghj.cago, 

The  rotunda  of  the  Armj^  Aeronautical 
Museum,  where  the  Busts  will  have  their 
permanent  home  offers  in  color  comBina- 
tion  an d_ architectural  design  a fitting 
and  dignified  surrounding  for  such  honor- 
ed company.  Walls  are  of  dark  oak  veneerl 
with  doors  and  frames  of  aluminum.  A 
dome  is  centered  aBove,  extending  in 
height  the  full  two  stories  of  the  Build- 
ing. Lighting  fixtures  are  of  aluminum 
with  frosted  glass.  The  silver  tones  of 
doors  and  lighting  fixtures  and  Brown  of 


walls  are  softened  By  ceiling  motifs 
Blended  in  grays,  cream,  and  tans.  Tlie 
Building  was  opened  in  1935. 

The  Army  Aeronautical  Lhiseum,  as  well 
as  the  sculpture  project,  are  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Brigadier  General 
A.W.  RoBlns,  Chief  of  the  Materiel  Divi- 
sion, Army  Air  Corps. 

— ^-oOo 

BIG  BOYS  IN  23RD  B0I\03ARDMSNT  SQUADRON 

"Men  grow  large  in  the  Air  Corps," 
says  the  Correspondent  of  the  23rd  Bom- 
Bardment  Squadrou,  Lu].oe  Field,  T.H.  ,and 
he  then  goes  on  to  say:  "Youngsters  who 
quest  the  Hawaiian  RainBows,  as  they  fly 
through  the  Blue  skies  of  the  Paradise 
of  the  Pacific,  stretch  to  high  altitudes 
even  when  they  have  their  feet  on  the 
ground.  A survey  of  the  enlisted  person- 
nel of  the  23rd  Squa.dron,  commanded  By 
Major  H.W.  Beaton.,  shows  an  actual 
strength  of  110  men,  who  average  5 feet, 

8f  inches  in  height.  The  First  Sergeant, 
Lloyd  II,  Johnson^  hits  exactly  the  aver- 
age height  and  tips  tiae  scales  at  190 
pounds.  The  tallest  man  in  the  organiza- 
tion is  Private  Martin  A.  Shaw,  Jr. , who 
stands  6 feet,  4 inches.  The  smallest 
soldier  is  Private  John  G.  Ney,  who  is 
an  even  5 feet,  3 inches. 

Thirty-five  out  of  the  48  States^ of 
the  Union  are  represented  in  the  Birth- 
places of  these  110  men.  Pennsylvania 
heads  the  list  as  the  greatest  contriBu- 
tor  of  strength,  with  14.  Thirty-five 
of  the  airmen  are  southerners  who  hail 
from  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

Three  of  the  Staff  Sergeants  have  their 
place  of  Birth  in  foreign  lands.  Staff 
Sergeant  Domeric  Dennis  registers  Italy 
as  his  Birthplace;  Staff  Sergeant  Benja- 
min Hoffmsu  points  to  Poland  as  the  land 
of  his  nativity,  and  Staff  Sergeant 
Ernest  Sommer  had  Svdtzerland  as  his 
native  land.  Privates  1st  Class  Walter 
Eckel  and  Edmund  Taesch  were  Born  in 
Germany. 

But  it  is  in  athletic  prowess  that  the 
23rd  BomBardment  Squadron  rules  supreme 
in  the  5th  Composite  Group.  It  swept 
aside  all  opposition  this  year  to  win 
the  Mills-AtterBury  Trophy,  v/hich  confers 
upon  it  the  athletic  supremacy  in  the 
Group.  Incidentally,  this  was  the  fourth 
V/ inning  of  this  trophy  By  the  Squadron 
out  of  seven  chances. 

— -oOo 

Ferrying  new  Planes  ( Continued  from  P.6  ). 

’ferry  Back  the  96th  BomB.  Squadron's 
third  YlB-17  were  Major  Jasper  K. McDuffie, 
1st  Lieuts.  William  C.  Bentley,  Paul  G. 
Miller,  Tech,  Sergeant  John  A.  Mauro, 

Staff  Sergeant  Dwight  M,  Capps  and  Ser- 
geant Frank  B.  Conner. 
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LimT.  COLONEL  OLIVER  P.  ECHOLS 

Lieut.  Colonel  Oliver  P.  Echols,  Air 
Corps,  now  on  duty  at  the ^ Air  Corps  Ma- 
teriel Division,  Wright  Field, ^ Dayton, 
Ohio,  as  Chief  of  the  Engineering  Sec-?.. 
tion,  was  horn  March  4,  1891,  at 
Charlottesville,  Va.  He  attended  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  (1908-10) 
where  he  studied  civil  engineering, _ and 
then  entered  the  University  of  Virginia, 
where  he  took  the  academic  course  for 
two  years  and  a law  course  for  one  year. 

Commissioned  a second  lieutenant  in 
the  Regular  Army  from  civil  life,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1916,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Field  Artillery.  After  three  months  of 
duty  at  the  Service  School  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  he  served  v/ith  the 
7th  Field  Artillery  as  Battery  Executive 
Officer,  Battery  Commander,  and  then  per- 
formed battalion  staff  duty. 

Arriving  in  France  with  his  regiment, 
A-ugust  13,  1917,  he  was  sent  to  Canip  Le 
Valdahon  and  later  to  the  First  Corps 
Aerial  Observers  School  at  Amanty,  at 
both  of  which  Schools  he  coirpleted 
courses  in  aerial  observation  and  ba,l- 
loon  observation.  Ee  was  then  assigned 
to  the  258  French  Aero  Squadron  at  the 
front  for  duty  as  aerial  observer.  Three 
months  later  he  was  assigned  to  the  1st 
American  Aero  Squadron  on  the  front,  re- 
maining with  that  organization  until 
August  8,  1918. 

Colonel  Echols  was  then  appointed 
Group  Operations  Officer,  1st  Observa- 
tion Group,  and  he  performed  this  duty 
until  October  9,  1918,  when  he  ass'iomed 
command  of  the  Ist  Observation  Group.  On 
October  26,  1913,  he  was  appointed  Chief 
of  Air  Service,  Ist  Army  Corps,  A.E.F. , 
in  which  capacity  he  served  until  April, 
1919,  when  he  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

In  May,  1919,  Colonel  Echols  assumed 
command  of  Godman  Field,  Camp  Knox,  ICy. , 
and  he  served  in  this  capacity  rmtil 
July  19,  1919,  when  he  was  assigned  to 
duty  as  Operations  Officer  in  the  Office 
of  the  Department  Air  Service  Officer, 
Southern  Department,  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas.  In  August,  1920,  he  returned  to 
Godman  Field  as  Commanding  Officer , serv- 
ing as  such  until  December  7,  1920, when 
he  resumed  his  former  duty  as  Operations 
Officer  in  the  Office  of  the  Air  Officer, 
8th  Corps  Area.  While  stationed  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  undergo  flying  training 
at  Kelly  Field,  Texas. 

The  regulations  requiring  that  he  grad- 
uate from  a regular  pilot  school  to  qual- 
ify for  a pilot  rating,  Colonel  Echols, 
on  March  28,  1921,  reported  for  duty  as 
a student  at  the  Primary  Flying  School 
at  Carlstrom  Field,  Ahcadia,  Fla. , where 


he  completed  the  course  of  instruction 
in  July,  1921,  following  which  he  com- 
pleted training  in  Bombardment  Aviation 
at  the  Advanced  Flying  School  at  Kelly 
Field.  Texas,  January  13,  1922. 

Assigned  to  duty  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Air  Service,  Washington,  D.C., 
Colonel  Echols  was  on  duty  in  the  Train- 
ing and  War  Plans  Division  until  June 
15,  1924,  when  he  was  placed  on  duty 
with  the  War  Department  General  Staff 
(G-3)  Training  Branch.  In  January, 1926, 
he  was  assi^ed  as  student  at  the  Army 
Industrial  College,  Washington,  D. C., 
and  upon  the  completion  of  the  course  at 
that  school  in  June,  1926,  he  continued 
his  duties  as  a student,  this  time  at 
the  Air  Corps  Engineering  School  at 
McCook  Field,  later  Wright  Field,  Dayton, 
Chio.  U:pon  his  graduation  from  the 
Engineering  School,  he  remained  on  duty 
at  Wright  Firld  as  Chief  of  the  Equip- 
ment Branch,  Experimental  Engineering 
Section,  until  July  16,  1929,  when  he 
was  assigned  as  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Procurement  Section,  Materiel  Division. 

He  became  Chief  of  that  Section  in  De- 
cember, 1929. 

I In  September,  1931,  Colonel  Echols  was 
j transferred  to  the  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School,  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.,  for  duty 
' as  a student  and,  following  his  gradua- 
tion therefrom,  he  pursued  a two-year 
course  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  gradu- 
ating June  15,  1934.  He  then  returned 
to  Wright  Field  for  duty  as  Chief  of  the 
Engineering  Section. 

Colonel  Echols  was  promoted  to  1st 
Lieutenant,  May  15,  1917;  to  Captain, 
April  19,  1919;  to  Major,  November  2, 
1928,  and  to  Lieut.  Colonel  (temp.) 

March' 2,  1935.  He  held  the  temporary 
rank  of  Major,  Field  Artillery,  from 
April  15,  1919,  to  March  1,  1920,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  A.ir  Service,  July 
1,  1920.  He  holds  the  flying  ratings 
of  "Airplane  Pilot"  and  "Airplane 
Observer. " 

In  recognition  of  his  service  as  Oper- 
ations Officer  of  the  1st  Aero  Squadron 
on  the  Marne  in  July,  1918,  he  was 
recommended  for  the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Medal,  it  being  stated  that  he  was 
responsible  in  great  measure  for  the 
success  of  that  unit  in  the  second 
battle  of  the  Marne.  His  outstanding 
service  as  Operations  Officer  of  the  1st 
Observation  Group  during  the  St.  Mihiel 
and  Argonne-Meuse  operations  was  also 
mentioned  in  the  citation  for  this  deco- 
ration. 


LIEUT.  COLONEL  ROBERT  C.  CANDEE 

Lieut.  Colonel  Robert  C.  Candee,  Air 
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Corps j now  under  orders  for  duty  in  the 
Hawaiian  Department,  was  horn  at 
Hinsdale,  111.,  June  4,  1892.  Ha  gi'adu- 
ated  from  Cornell  University  with  an  A.B, 
degree  in  1915.  Daring  tho  summer  of 
1914  he  a-ttcndod  the  military  training 
camn  at  Darlington,  Yermont,  and  the  one  | 
at  Fiattsh-urg,  H.Y, , in  the  s'ommer  of  thej 
following  year.  He  was  comruissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  of  Cavalry,  U.S.  .Army, 
Eovemher  50,  1916,  and  was  on  duty  with 
the  First  Divisional  Class  at  Fort 
Leavenv/orth,  Kansas,  from  January  1 t© 
April  1,  1917. 

“Tnaile  serving  a tear  of  duty  in ^ the 
Philippines,  Colonel  Candee  was  A-lde-de- 
Caiop  to  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Philippines.  From  Septemher  10,  1920, to 
Fehroary,  1921,  he  y/as  on  duty  wi  uh  the 
3rd  Ptu suit  Smiadron  at  Clark  Field,?. I., > 
as  stiident  officer,  studying  aerial  oh- 
servation.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  in  January,  1922,  he  was  assigned 
in  March  of  that  year  as  a student  at 
the  Air  Service  Primary  Flying  School  at 
Carlstrom  Field,  Ai'cadia,  Fla. , which  in 
Julj'  of  that  year  was  transferred  t® 
Frocks  Field,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  On 
May  26,  1923,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field, 

Texas,  where  he  con^leted  the  course  in 
Bouibardment  Aviation,  December  21,  1923. 
He  was  rated  "Airplane  Pilot,"  effective 
JanuaiT  18,  1924.  After  several  months 
©f  detached  service,  stuc^'ing  Bombard- 
ment sub.jects  at  Langley  Field,  Ya. , 
McCook  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Yiashing- 
ton,  D. C.,  he  was  assigned  to  station  at 
Kelly  Field,  where  he  served  as  Director 
and  Senior  Instructor  of  Bamhardment 
training,  Advanced  Flying  School,  until 
September  15,  1925,  ajid  Adjutaiit  of  the 
loth  School  Group  until  Iviay  28,  3.926. 
Theree.fter  he  was  on  duty  as  Adjuvexit  of 
the  Advanced  Flying  School  -until  July  13, 
1926,  and  Assistant  Executive  of  this 
School  until  September  25,  I.S25. 

Transferred  to  Langley  Field,  Ya. , fer 
duty  as  student  at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School,  Colonel  Candee,  upon  graduation, 
June  15,  1927,  and  service  as  commanding 
officer  of  an  R.O.T.C,  Summer  Camp  at 
•that  station,  reper ted  August  26th  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for  d'aty  as 
student  at  the  Command  and  Generel  Staff 
Schools  from  which  he  graduated  June  15, 
1928.  Ha  then  returned  to  Iiangley  Field 
for  duty  as  ins true tar  at  tho  Air  Corps 
Tactical  School,  which  in  J’Uly,  1931, 
was  transferred  to  Ma.uwell  Field,  Ala. 

0rd3^••ed  to  duty  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Deparhnoat,  Colonel  Candee  amived  et 
Albrook  Field,  Cana.l  Zone,  July  3 5,1932, 
and  was  assigned  as  Executive  Officer 
ef  that  Field.  He  also  served  as  Air 
■Officer  ©f  the  Panaioa  Canal  Department 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties  from 
August  9,  1922,  to  Sevfctember  3,  1933, 

On  December  1,  1932,  he  was  assigned  as 
Executive  »f  the  16th  Pursuit  Group  at 
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Albrook  Field,  On  several  •ccasians  he 
was  in  ten5)orary  command  cf  that  field 
and  ef  the  16th  Pursuit  Group. 

C-'-'m^pleting  his  tour  ®f  duty  in  Panama 
in  J.u^sty-1935,  ..C9lonQl  Candea  reported 
for  duty  as  a student  at  the  Army  Yfer 
College,  ?/asliingt©n,  D. C.,  and  graduated 
the^-efrom  June  30,  1936.  He  was  then 
assigned  as  student  at  the  Naval  War 
Cel.lege,  Newport,  R,  I.,  fi'om  which  he 
graduated  in  May,  1S37.  From  November, 
1934,  until  August,  1935,  he  was  on  duty 
in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps,  WarJringten,  D.C. , being  assigned 
to.  the  Plains  IDivision  to  July  10,  1935, 
and  thorsE-fter  to  the  Training  and  Opera- 
tions Division. 

Cslonel  Candee  was  promoted  to  1st 
Lieutenant,  November  30,  1916;  t@  Captaijx, 
January  11,  1919;  to  Ma.jsr,  August  26, 

1928,  and  t©  Lieut.  Galonel  (tenip.)  June 
16,  1936. 

oO© 

OYERHAUlING  OIL  DILUTION  ENGINES 

Tiie  first  engines  used  for  extensive^ 
periods  ®f  eil' dilution,  are  new  beginniiag 
t©  melee  their  appearance  on  the  overhaul 
line  at  Air  Depots.  As  expected,  some 
minor  indicatiens  ef  lea.d  bromide  corro- 
sion are  evident,  but  substantially  the 
engines  are  quite  satisfactory.  Until 
such  time  as  material  specificatians  can. 
alter  certain  metallic  parts  susceptible 
to  action  cf  the  lead  bromides,  parts 
will  have  to  be  replaced, "but  it  is 
thought,"  says  the  Wright  Field  Cerres- 
pendent,  "the  advantages  of  oil  dilution 
far  outweigh  any  defects  or  w@ar  indicab- 
ed  on  overhaul  engines  to  date.  Of  fur- 
ther encauragement  is  the  fact  that  ®ur 
basic  gasolines  are  improving,  which 
call  for  less  lead  to  be  added  and,  in 
'curn,  less  trouble  from  corrosion,  both 
in  active  use  ®r  storage." 

oOo— 

COL.  MILLER  TO  ASSUME  COMMAND  OF  SAAB 

Under  Special  Orders  ef  the  War  Depart- 
ment,  recently  issued,  Celenel  John  H. 
H®?<ard,  at  present  Gemmanding  Officer  of 
the  San  Antonio  Air  Depet,  Duncan  Field, 
Texas,  is  relieved  from  that  assignment 
and  duty,  effective  en  er  about  July  1, 
.1937,  and  is  then  assigned  to  duty  r/ith 
the  Air  Corps,  Hea.dquartsrs  Seventh  Gerp^ 
Area,  Oi'aalaa,  Nebraska.  On  ©r  about  July 
1,  1S37,  Lieut.  Colonel  Henry  J.F,  liilleih 
Air  Corps,  at  present  Ccimaanding  Officer 
©f  Brooks  Field,  San  Antonio,  Texas.,  is 
to  asBinae  command  of  tlie  San  Antonio. .Air 
Dep«t. 

——©0  ® — — 

Mrs.  M.E.  Harris,  85-year-old  CTand- 
mother,  was  present  at  Kelly  Field  re- 
cently to  witness  tho  graduation  of  her 
grandson.  Cadet  Joseph  A.  Morris, . freoj,  tbe 
Advanced  Flying  School.  She  made  a 2,000” 
miJe  journey  especially  for  that  punoose. 
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IRENCH  AIR1V14N  VISITS  KELLY  FIELD  j NO  MORS  CADET  BLUES  AT  AIR  CORPS  FIELDS 


APTAIU  Georges  Fa.yet,  of  the  j 

French  Air  Corps,  visited  the _ Ad-  | 
vanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,* 
Texas,  on  June  19th.  A graduate  ! 
of  Saint  Cyr.  class  of  1925,  and 
of  the  French  Air  Corps  Training 
School,  class  of  1925,  Captain  Fayet's 
service  includes  four  years  as  an  in- 
structor in  Observation  Aviation  at  the 
French  Advanced  Air  Training  School.  At 
present  he  is  a staff  officer  with  the 
French  Air  Corps,  serving  in  Algeria, 
North  Africa. 

Captain  Fayet  came  to  the  United  States 
in  May,  1957,  as  a liaison  officer  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  New  York  to 
Paris  Air  Race,  When  this  race  failed 
to  materialize,  he  was  given  a nine 
months'  assignment  as  Military  Attache 
with  the  French  Embassy  in  Washington. 

The  French  officer's  visit  to  Kelly 
Field  was  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
our  methods  of  training,  both  on  tho 
ground  and  in  the  air.  Having  served  as 
an  Observation  instructor  in  France,  he 
was  most  interested  in  our  Observabion 
Section.  He  states  that  the  main  differ- 
ence in  the  French  and  American  methods 
is  that  the  French  teach  aerial  gunnery 
and  bombing  in  connection  with  their 
course,  while  we  do  not.  Other  Observa- 
tion subjects,  such  as  Photography, 
Infantry  Liaison,  Artillery  Adjustment, 
Radio  and  Reconnaissance  are  common  to 
both  schools,  and  methods  of  instruction 
are  practically  identical.  However, much 
greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  instrument 
and  radio  beacon  flying  at  Kelly  Field 
than  at  the  French  school. 

Ca^ptain  Fayet  v/as  greatly  interested 
in  the  nev/  miniat'ire  range  rapidly  being 
completed  at  Kelly  Field.  Miniat'ore 
range  work  is  used  by  the  French  in 
their  instruction,  but  not  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  at  Kelly  Field.  The  French 
equipment  is  similar  to  the  old  Kelly 
Field  range,  familiar  to  all  graduates 
of  the  Advanced  Flying  School, 

From  Kelly  Field  Captain  Fayet  left 
for  Maxwell  Field,  Ala. , to  continue  his 
inspection. 

oOo 


NEW  OBSERVATION  MANUAL 


A new  Observation  Manual  is  being  writ-! 
ten  for  use  at  the  Advanced  Flying  School 
by  Captain  O.P.  Weyland,  Chief  Instructor 
of  the  Observation  Section,  who  is  the 
author  of  the  text  previously''  used  at  the 
School.  The  new  text  brings  Observation 
instruction  up  to  date.  The  task  will  be 
completed  within  the  next  SO  days.  Photo- 
graphs and  sketches  are  being  prepared 
for  the  Manual  by  the  22nd  Photo  Section, 
Kelly  Field,  Texas. 
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The  information  conveyed  by  the  above 
heading  pertains  to  the  blue  uniform  of 
the  Flying  Cadets  on  extended  active 
duty  at  Air  Corps  fields  and  not  to 
their  morale. 

According  to  the  Langley  Field  Corres- 
pondent, the  streets  of  Shreveport,  La. ; 
the  Virginia  Peninsula  (Langley  Field) ; 
Now  York,  Detroit;  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  other  cities  and  towns 
contiguous  to  air  bases  of  the  General 
Headquarters  Air  Force  will  be  minus  the 
picturesque  blue  uniforms  of  the  Army' s 
Flying  Cadets  after  the  first  of  July. 

Girl  friends  of  the  young  pilots  will 
have  the  thrill  of  being  escorted  places 
by  second  lieutenants  of  the  Air  Corps 
Reserve  after  that  date.  It's  this  way: 

For  ever  three  years,  graduates  of  the 
Air  Corps  Training  Center  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  have  been  req'uired  to  retain  the 
natty  blues  issued  to  them  at  the  Air 
Corps  Primary  Flying  School  when  they 
first  became  fledglings  in  the  nation' s 
sky  army.  Lack  of  appropriations  pre- 
vented them  from  assuming  the 
"shavetail"  rank  of  former  years. 

But  Congress,  heeding  the  persistent 
recommendations  of  Major  General  Frank 
M.  Andrews,  the  commander  of  the  GHQ  Air 
Force,  remedied  that  this  year  by  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
v/hich  commences  July  1,  1957,  Hence- 
forth, only  s'bud.ents  at  the  Air  Corps 
Primary  Flying  School,  Randolph  Field, 
and  the  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying 
School  at  Kelly  Field.,  will  wear  the 
cadet  ensemble. 

Ninety-seven  flying  cadets  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  Appropriation  Act,  it  was 
recently  disclosed  at  GHQ  Air  Force 
Headcuarters.  Nineteen  are  at  Langley 
Field,  Va. ; 5 at  Mitchel  Field,  L.I., 

New  York;  16  at  Selfridge  Field,  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich. ; 24  at  March  Field, 
Riverside,  Calif. ; 10  at  Hamilton  Field, 
San  Rafael,  Calif.,  and  25  at  Barksdale 
Field,  Shreveport,  La. 

Hereafter,  graduates  of  the  Air  Corps 
Training  Center  will  be  commissioned  in 
the  Air  Corps  Reserve  directly  upon 
graduation.  In  accordance  with  other 
recent  legislation,  they  will  serve _ 
three  years  on  active  duty  at  GHQ,  Air 
Force  posts  or  on  foreign  service  as 
second  lieutenants.  Their  active  duty 
tour  may  be  extended  for  a further  pe- 
riod of  two  years  in  the  grade  cf  1st 
Lieutenant. 

The  News  Letter  Correspondent  estates 
in  conclusion  that  the  ac'dition  of  these 
young  officers  to  the  commissioned 
strength  of  the  General  Headquarters  Air 
Force  ?/ill  relievo  the  older  officers  of 
some  of  the  administrative  details  inci- 
dental to  their  work  and  that  the  change 
is  a welcome  one. 
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THE  K07  CLASS  AT  THE  PEIMARY  ELYING  SCHOOL 


' Of  the  164  students  selected  hy  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps  for  appointment  as  Flying  Cadets 
and  who  will  begin  training  at  the  Primary 
Flying  School  at  Eandolph  Field,  Texas,  on  Jvily 
1,  1937,  13  are  Reserve  officers  from  various 
branches  of  the  military  service,  6 are  enlist- 
ed men  of  the  Air  Corps  and  6 from  other  arms 
of  the  service,  and  the  remaining  139  are  candi- 
dates from  civil  life. 

These  students  are  schedviled  to  ■undergo  a 
year  of  intensive  flying  training  at  the  Air 
Corps  Training  Center,  conprising  primary  and 
basic  courses  of  four  months  each  at  Eandolph 
Field  and  a four  months'  advanced  course  at  the 
Advanced  Flying  School  at  Kelly  Field,  Texas. 
Those  who  successfully  conplete  the  one  year's 
course  will  be  rated  Airplane  Pilots,  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenants  in  the  Air  Reserve 
and  placed  on  extended  active  duty  with  Air 
Corps  tactical  organizations. 

With  S4  native  sons  entering  the  J'uly  class 
at  Eandolph  Field,  Texas  is  far  in  the  lead 
in  the  matter  of  'the  largest  State  represen- 
tation in  this  class,  followed  by  California 
and  Oklahoma  -with  ten  students  each,  South 
Carolina  v/ith  eight  and  Massachuset'bs  with 
seven.  Austin,  Texas,  and  La'wrence,  Kansas, 
lead  the  cities  represented,  each  -with  three 
students. 

The  list  of  new  students  is  as  follows! 


Reserve  Officers  (2nd  Lieutenants) 

Donlon,  James  D.  (F.A.)  Antioch,  Calif. 

Abbott,  Alvin  S.  (inf.)  Suffield,  Conn. 

Fulcher,  Richard  P.  (inf.)  Lexington,  Ky. 

Dcbrinic,  Matthew  P.  (inf.) Taylor  Springs,  111. 
Lydon,  Leonard  C.  (Engrs.)  Dexter,  lo'wa 

Miller,  Edwin  3.  (inf.)  Viola,  Kans. 

Reed,  Elliott  H.  (Engrs.)  Perry  Point,  Md. 

Trimble,  Henry  J,  , Jr.  (inf.)  Oklahoma,  City,Okla. 
Cole,  Woodrow  Wilson  (inf. 

McConnell,  Ihatt  A.  (inf.) 

Epperly,  Howell  C.  (F.A.) 


Tulsa,  Okla. 
Okmulgee,  Okla. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Stockdale,  Charles  H.  (Engrs.)  Morgantovm.,  W.  Va. 
Ross,  William  A.  (inf.)  Madison,  Wis. 


Civil ian  Candidates 
%)eer,  William  Arthur 


Jr. 


Wallace,  David  Woodson 
Rush,  Richard  Francis 
Van  Sicklen,  Frederick, 
Kurtz,  Frank  Allen 
James . Franlc  B. 

Hebert,  Alvin  Ed'ward 
Bowen,  John  Edv;ard 
Enemark,  William  Andrew 
Nordwick,  Norman  Henry 
Pollard,  John  Winston 
Polifka,  Karl  Lewis 
Barksen,  Vfellace  Irving 
Capasso,  Alexander 
Arnold,  Richard,  Jr. 
Neuenhahn,  ViTilliam  Charles 
Perkins,  Charles  Le'wis 
g^iirkett,  George  Wilson,  Jr 
"Taylor,  Broadus  Beene 
Chilton,  Robert  Creed 
Krummes,  Robert  Mathias. 
Nash,  Bertram  Iseiac 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
Phenix  City,  Ala. 
Tucson,  Ariz. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
Hollywood,  Calif. 
H-untington  Park,  Calif. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Stockton,  Calif. 
Wasco,  Calif. 
Watsonville,  Calif. 
Denver,  Colo. 


Hamden,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dry  Branch,  Ga. 
Ringgold,  Ga. 

Boise,  Idaho 
Moscow,  Idaho 
Weston,  Idaho 


Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Harristown,  111. 
Edwardsville,  111, 
Lincoln,  111, 
Decker,  Ind. 
West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Chester,  Iowa 
Jefferson,  Iowa 
Moorhead,  lo'wa 
Waterloo,  Iowa 
Hutchinson,  Kans. 
La-wrence,  Kans. 
Lawrence,  Kans. 

. La'wrence,  Kans. 
Parsons,  Kans. 
Russell,  Kans. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Lafayette,  La. 
Pineville,  La. 
Dexter,  Me. 
Eastport,  Me. 
Portland,  Me. 
Che'vy  Chase,  Md. 

Boston,  Ivlass. 
Hyde  Park,  Ifeiss. 
Ne-wtonville,  Ivlass. 
Norwood,  Mass. 
Orange,  I'fess. 
West  Neirtnn,  Mass. 
■Winchester,  l/iass. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Mulliken,  Mich. 
Chicago  City,  Mnn. 
Frazee,  Mnn. 
Pine  City,  Minn. 
Greenville,  Miss. 
Kosciusko,  Miss. 
Osyka,  Miss. 
Yazoo  City,  Miss- 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Webster  Grove,  Mo. 
Brady,  Nebr. 
York,  Nebr. 
Fallon,  Nevada 
Margate,  N.J. 
Ne-wark,  N.J. 
Newark , N.J. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Hornell,  N.Y. 
Tcpalian,  James  Lamcolm  Kew  Gardens, L.  I,  N.Y. 
Alberi,  Americo  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Tate,  Nicholas  L.  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Griffin,  James  Henry  Asheville,  N.C. 

Shanklin,  Ed'ward  Henry  Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 

Ward,  Donald  Thomas  Fargo,  N.D. 

Van  Atta,  Divight  Cameron  Rich-wood,  Ohio 

Bridges,  John  DeGraff  Oklahoma  City,  Okla 
Bartlet-b,  Frank  Marion  P-ur cell, Okla. 

Putnam,  Walter  B.  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Jones,  Herman  Powell  Tuskegee,  Okla. 

Shipley,  Ho-ward  J.  Tuttle,  Okla, 

Sebastian,  Cliarles  A.  Wewoka,  Okla. 

McCauley,  Vernon  Dufur,  Ore. 

Hammers,  Harold  Eugene  Hood  River,  Ore. 

Taylor,  V7illiam  Elton  The  Dalles,  Ore. 

Ambrose,  Joseph  Richard  Danville,  Pa. 

Wagner,  Boyd  D.  Johnstovmi,  Pa. 


Maloney,  Robert  Grace 
Omiecinski,  Tad  E. 
Rademacher,  Walter  Frank 
Wells,  Cecil  Leon 
LawBow,  Ralph  Guy 
Miller,  Samuel  Hudson 
Ste'war'b,  Robert  Reed 
Stintzi,  Vernon  L. 

Dunham,  Earl  Herbert 
Sandvold,  Winston  Conrad 
Lewis,  David  L. 

Dresbach,  Harold  M. 
Cummings,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Eamage,  Ed'win  Miles 
Scoggins,  James  Edwin,  Jr. 
Shannon,  Gerald  David 
Brenner,  Francis  Eastham 
Bowie,  William  Allen 
Champagne,  Wilb-ur  Anthony 
Loe,  Roy  Murray 
Brewster,  Wendell  Swanton 
Stoddard,  James  Merrill 
Billings,  Henman 
Hutton,  Junius  Oscar 
Kahn,  Theodore  C.  . 

Higbee,  Charles  Ellsworth 
Chalmers,  Douglas 
l/fliite,  Thomas  Andrew 
Overing,  Glendon  Phili;g 
Adams,  Louis  Charles,  <Jr. 
Rhilhrick,  Richard  W. 
Pemberton,  Howard  LaVerne 
MacNaughton,  Franklin  H. 
Sv/enson,  Raymond  T. 
Walseth,  Marvin  Ernest 
Christopher,  Garfield  L. 
Elam,  William  S. 

Townsend,  Y/illiam  A. 

Ott,  YYilliam  Dunnica 
Brister,  Kinch  Exum,  Jr. 
Stewart,  William  Frederick 
Martin,  Charles 
Bro-wn,  Robert  J. 

Brermecke,  Paul  Thadde'us 
Carr,  John  Kermit 
Hanp-bon,  Edgar  Vfede 
Marshall,  Richard  Scip 
Yfenrick,  Stanley  T. 

Dixon,  Rod 
Kelly,  Thomas  A. 
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Darby,  Ei chard 
Arnold,  Patrick  Eaymond 
English,  William  Eohins 
Bacot,  Henry  Parrott 
Kitchens,  John  Glenn 
Drafts,  Liocius  Griffith 
Moore,  Joseph  Harold 
Hastings,  Henry  Stack 
Cole,  Vitalis  I. 

Hall,  Melville  H.C, 
Hormell,  Earl  Lynn 
Mad  re,  John  Douglas 
Hall,  Haywood 
Taylor,  Ozhiom  Early 
Broadhent , Harry  Hartwell 
Petri , Enoil  Hubert 
Starkey,  Ljrm  Blakeley 
Glasgow,  Mark  Othello 
Griffin,  Linwood,  Jr, 
Stagner,  Jack 
Skiles,  Duane  H. 

Crimnins,  Fred  T.  , Jr. 
Brown,  Ealph  0. 

Keating,  Ernest  Wilbur 
Putnam,  Claude  Edwin,  Jr. 
Hamrick,  William  Ambrose 
Baker,  Clyde  G. 

Dxann,  Frank  Lovnry 
Howard,  Frank  G, 

Smith,  Goalie  F. 

Eandolph,  John  Peyton 
Wagner,  Hale  Ei  chard 
Chick,  Lewis  William,  Jr. 
Brown,  Joel  E.  , Jr. 

Hogan,  Eddie  Walsh 
Herder,  Ealph  F, 

Droz,  Paiil  Christian 
Lorenz,  John  Thomas 
Gowell,  Gerald  E, 


Bea\afort,  S-C. 

Clemson,  S. C. 
Columbia,  S. C. 

Lamar,  S.C. 
Laurens,  S.C. 
Leesville,  S.C, 
%artanburg , S.C. 
Wellford,  S.C. 
Aberdeen,  S.D. 
Centerville,  S.D. 
Knoxville,  Tem. 
Menphis,  Term. 
Murfreesboro,  Term. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Austin,  Texas 
Austin,  Texas 
Austin,  TexEis 
Bloomington,  Texas 
Dallas,  Texas 
Dallas,  Texas 
Denton,  Texas 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Hico,  Texas 
Houston,  Texas 
J acksbo  ro , T exas 
Pampa,  Texas 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
San  Marcos,  Texas 
San  Marcos,  Texas 
Schertz,  Texas 
Tenple,  Texas 
Twin  Sisters,  Texas 
Tyler,  Texas 
Waco,  Texas 
Yoakum,  Texas 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


King,  Cline  E. 

Hardisty,  Dale 
James,  Loren  S. 

McDowell , Eex  W. 

Gay,  Warren  T. 

Cress,  Maxwell  David 
Bushnan,  Frederick  ¥. 
Lunde,  Oswald  ¥. 
Prideroro,  Fred  William 

King,  Francis  T. 


Christians burg,  Va. 
Olynpia,  Wash.  ; 
Olynpia,  Wash, 
Eockford,  Wash, ^ 
Seattle,  Wash. ^ 
Morgantown,  W.  ¥a. 
Gilman,  Wis,  i 
Kewaunee,  Wis,  ! 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  ' 

Honolialu,  T.H, 


Enlisted  Men  (Privates)  Air  Corps  j 

Tindall,  Porter  W.  Collins,  Ark.  ] 

8th  Air  Base  Squadron,  Brooks  Field,  Texas 
Vaughan,  Paul  George  Terre  Haute,  Ind; 

3rd  Air  Base  Sqdn. , Selfridge  Field,  Mich, 
McNeese,  George  M.  Bassfield,  Miss,  i 

80th  Service  Squadron,  Brooks  Field,  Texas 
Hoevet,  Dean  C.  Fairfield,  Nebr. 

Hq.  and  Hq,  Squadron,  Qaanuta  Field,  111. 

White,  Alex  Cameron  Iviuskogee,  Okla. 

53d  School  Squadron,  Eandolph  Field,  Texas  ‘ j 
Striclcland,  John  W.  Texarkana,  Texas  j 

Base  Hq.  & 8th  Air  Base  Sqdn.  Brooks  Field.  : ( 


Enlisted  Men  (Privates)  Other  Arms  of  Service . 

Hopwood,  Homer  Ward  (QMC)  Sheffield,  Ala. 

Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

Sakowski,  Peter  C.  Herkimer,  N.Y. 

Medical  Department,  Bolling  Field,  D.C. 
Meyers,  Gilbert  L.  Minot,  N.D. 

Co.  G,  3rd  Infantry,  Fort  Snell ing,  Mim. 
Ashkins,  Milton  H.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ordnance  Department,  France  Field,  Panama  i 
Srall,  J^es  Garfield  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Coast  Artillery  School  Det, ,Ft.  Monroe,  Va. 
Purinton,  William  E.  Clyde,  Texas 

Hq,  Battery,  77th  F. A.  , Ft.D.  A. Bussell , Tex. 


— — o0o“-- 

FAIE  SEX  INSPECT  SELFRIDGE  FIELD 


Eleven  members  of  the  f annus  "99**  Club,  an 
organization  of  women  fliers,  visited  Selfridge 
Field,  tQ.ch. , for  a brief  inspection  trip  nn 
Sionday,  June  20th.  This  famous  organization  of 
lady^ pilots  was  founded  five  years  ago  by  Ifiss 
Amelia  Earhart,  Ivliss  Louise  Thaden  and  several 
others  of ^ the  first  few  women  to  qualify  as 
regular  licensed  aircraft  pilots.  The  figures  , 
"99"  are  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  Club 
was  conposed  of  the  first  99  women  pilots. 

Two  chapters  of  this  organization  were  repre- 
sented at  Selxridge  Field  on  Stmday.  From  the 
Detroit  Chapter  were  Mrs.  H.B.  Britton,  of 
Ypsilanti,  National  President  of  the  Clubj  Ifrs. 
Faye  Kirk,  of  Detroit,  Qiainmn  of  the  Detroit 
Chapter;  Mrs.  Eoy  Hartung,  of  East  Detroit,  and 
Mrs.  Baker,  Mrs*  Waggoner  and  Miss  Von  Mauch, 
the  latter  three  having  flown  to  Self ridge  Field 
from  the  airport  at  Plytrouth.  The  Cleveland 
(^apter  of  the  "99"  Club  was  represented  by  the 
Misses  Bell  and  Pease  and  Mrs.  King,  all  of 
whom  flew  from  Cleveland.  With  the  exception  oi 
tos.  Britton,  whose  Waco  was  tenporarily  suffer- 
ing from  a broken  propeller,  all  the  members 
flew  to  Selfridge  Field,  -Kdaere  they  were  taken 
on  an  inspection  of  various  activities  at  the 
Air  Base,  including  the  hangars  of  the  27th 


. Pursxiit  Souadron,  famous  war-time  fighting  or- 
I ganization;  the  local  weather  bureau  and  radio 
i station  and  the  parachute  department.  l\tcs. 

I William  Sweeley,  a former  charter  member  of 
j the  Club,  had  the  members  to  Itmcheon  at  the 
Officers’  Club  following  the  inspection.  All 
the  lady  pilots  expressed  great  interest  in 
T(^at  they  had  seen  at  Selfridge  Field,  and  de- 
parted at  4:00  o'clock  for  their  various  homes. 
— oOo— 

DUTY  ASSIGNMENT  OF  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE  GEADUATES 


Five  Air  Corps  officers  who  have  just  com- 
pleted a one- year  course  at  Technical  Colleges 
have  been  assigned  to  meteorological  duties  at 
various  Air  Corps  stations.  First  Lieutenants 
Milton  W.  Arnold,  Theodore  M.  Bolen  and  Sam  H. 
Yi^isensn,  who  attended  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  at  Pasadena,  are  .under  orders  as  ; 
follows;  Lieut.  Arnold  to  Kelly  Field  as  As- 
sistant Post  Yfeather  Officer;  Lieuts.  Bolen  and 
Wiseman  to  ISa*m.ltDn-ahd  lifercHc Fields,  respect- 
ively,  the  forner  as  Post  Weather  Officer  and  .%)i 
the  latter  to  duty  mth  the  First  Weather 
Squadron.  First  Lieuts.  Ernest  Moore  and  Eob't 
E.L.  Eaton,  who  were  students  at  the  Mass. 

(Continued  on  Page  14). 
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CUPID  IS  GIVEN  TACTICAL  PBOBLEEvI 


Mention  was  nBU.e  in  the 
previous  issue  of  the  Ne-vre 
Letter  of  the  marriage  at 
' ■'  Delano,  Ca’ if . , on  Friday 


■ L'l  - V ■. 

w' . V \ affe^-noon,  May  Cist,  of 
II  iri  ^ i$X^  i A \ \Mi 


li  /i 


\Miss  Alice  Porterfield  to 
,,\ Lieut..  Eenr.e'oh  Berauist, 


/ 


■I  tif ' 


of  the  o7th  A.tt.ack 
Squadron,  Langley 


4rm 

Barksdale  Field,  La. 


Field,  Va.  , this  or- 
ganization heing 
temporarily  attach- 
Y^ed  to  the  13th 
.PAttack  Squadron  of 
during  the  West  Coast 
Maiieu'vers  of  the  GHQ,  Air  Force. 

The  m.arriage  cereinDny  or,  as  sone  confirmed 
"bachelors  would  have  it,  the  "beginning  of  a 
pexTcanent  v/ar,  took  place  after  the  v/ar  games 
of  the  GR'^  Air  Force  were  officially  over.  At 
that  time  an  unofficial  field  order  was  given 
the  groom  hy  ordei=  of  i/a.'or  Eduiard  M.  Morris 
and  Ca.ptain  Ned  Schraiiin,  vj-ith  the  approval  of 
the  entire  13th  Attack  Squadron.  This  order, 
xvhich  v.ras  read  hy  Lieut.  Noel  T.  Parrich,  cre- 
ated touch  ainusement  and  v.^s  as  follows  i 

La.st  Field  Order 
Maps:  State  of  Wedlock: 

1,  a.  Information  of  the  Enemy  Group  Situa- 
tion. Lieut.  Berquist,  of  this  squadron,  hav- 
ing just  capturoed  a memher  of  the  opposing  sex, 
it  is  expected  tha.t  he  will  he  learning  things 
ahout  the  common  enemy  of  ij^an.  Lieut.Berquist ' s 
capture  Cu.iLy  goes  to  prove  that  no  grounds  are 
safe  from  the  opposing  sex.  All  are  warned 
tb.ats.  even  on  the  uncharted  sea  of  matrimony 
there  may  he  grounds  for  divorce,  and  that  all 
merihers  of  the  opposing  sex  left  above  the 
ground  are  dangerous.  Enemy  anti-aircraft  has 
"brought  down  a,  mmiber  of  cur  pilots. 

Enemy  i^ir  vCT tuat ion. 

The  enemy  air  sit’aation  remains  unpredictable, 
since  mcEahers  of  the  opposing  sex  are  up  in  the 
air  ahout  sorriething  at  least  half  the  time. 
’/Jhile  the  enemy  appears  to  live  in  constant 
fear  of  the  attack,  they  a.re  likely  to  assume 
the  offensive  at  any  time.  The  opposing  sex  is 
knoum.  to  be  supplied  with  huge  qiiantities  of 
tear  gas,  vrhich  is  their  most  deadly  weapon. 
Concerning  enemy  homhardment , our  observers  re- 
port that  they  are  likely  to  blow  up  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  that  as  human  bombs  they  make  the 
Japanese  look  sick.  Explosions  ame  usually 
preceded  and  fo3.lcv.jed  hy  tear  attacks.  Si_emy 
attack  may  come  from  any  direction  without 
warning.  Observation  of  the  enemy  is  fairly 
safe,  but  purs'oit  of  the  enemy  is  extremely 
dangerous 

b.  Information  of  friendly  elements. 

Tl)  Sux'face:  In  addition  to  Lieut.  Berquist, 
other  members  of  our  forces  have  made  simi.lsr 
captures  although,  according  to  Lieut.Berquist, 
none  have  been  so  noteworthy.  We  are  “oaking 
our  captures  3.cco''dirg  to  the  rules  of  vjar  be- 
tween the  sexes,  and  always  take  the  enemy 
alive.  Since  vje  are  capturing  the  vary  heart 
of  the  enemy  forces,  we  are  cons-tantly  winning 
the  war  on  the  surface. 


(b)  Air;  But  in  the  air  the  situation  is 
different.  Oiir  pilots  make  captures  only  to 
he  throivn  for  a loss  as  far  as  the  rest  of  us 
are  concerned.  Pilots  who  make  captures  often 
become  so  preoccupied  in  preventing  their  es- 
cape that  they  are  no  longer  useful  against 
tj^e  enemy.  They  find  it  necessary  to  give  po- 
sition reports  hy  air,  mail  or  telegraph  every 
twenty- four  hours  or  so,  and  no  rnatter  how  far 
they  fly  they  are  still  in  the  enemy  intelli- 
gence net.  If  they  fail  to  give  report,  they 
are  certa,in  to  he  attacked  on  the  home  air- 
drome. The  enemy  is  particularly  watchful  of 
their  night  activities,  and  sometimes  receive 
reports  from  surprising  distances.  "Pilots  of 
our  squadron  who  have  not  made  a capture  are 
advised  that  delay  may  he  fatal,  since  eventu- 
ally either  capture  or  he  captured.  Sometimes 
it's  hard  to  tell  the  difference.  "'ATiile  it  is 
true  that  captures  are  best  made  at  night,  it 
is  usually  better  to  look  over  possible  objec- 
tives in  the  daylight  before  making  a final 
selection. 

At  Los  Angeles  the  enemy  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful vjith  camouflage.  Maneuvers  leading  up 
to  capture  of  the  enemy  are  best  performed  at 
night,  and  it  is  vjelj.  Icnovm  that  moonlight 
weal-cens  the  exiemy  defense.  Eadio  is  a great 
aid  on  the  attack,  which  wo'old  he  performed  in 
a quiet,  gliding  nanner  with  lights  out,  and 
a m-ininum  of  noise.  However,  some  pilots  have 
used  hot  sir  v.dth  great  success.  Tbiemy  de- 
fense activities  a.re  impressive  but  should  not 
he  talcen  too  seriously.  In  fact,  some  of  our 
mast  successful  pilots  report  that  the  enemy 
is  more  dangerous  after  capture  than  hefox’e. 

And  it  is  knovm  that  pilots  wounded  in  lonsuc- 
cessful  attacks  become  the  stuhhornest  fighters 
we  have. 

2.  Decision  of  tne  Conmander. 

It  is  the  decision  of  Lieut.  Berquist' s 
Plight  Cori'manier,  Captain  Schramm,  and  of  his 
Squadron  Commander,  Ma.jor  Morris,  that  hostili- 
ties will  cease  for  one  hour  while  Lieut. 
Berquist 's  captive  openly  a,cknowledges  her  sur- 
render, and  that  an  Aerial  Reviev/  (si’-ruleked) 

"be  flo'^vn  in  honor  of  Lieut.  Berquist 's  great 
feat,  since  he  made  his  capture  single  handed 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Cbir  Squadron  vdll  he  supported  in  this  re- 
view hy  a flight  of  nymphs  and  cupids  from 
Ely  si  an  Field. 

Time  of  take-off:  Sunrise. 

Formation  of  review:  Hearts  and  arrows. 

Direction  of  review:  Toward  Venus. 

Assembly  point;  At  the  altar. 

Dallying  point;  Pete's  Place. 

3 . Ammini  t ion : 

Ifeichie  guns  will  he  loaded  vrith  rice,  bomb 
racks  with  old  shoes  and  chemical  tanks  v/ith 
giggle  vjater. 

4.  Uniform: 

Each  pilot  mil  vrear  black  goggles  to  prevent 
jealousy.  Also  in  recog-iition  of  Lieut. 
Berquist’ s new  position,  each  pilot  will  wear 
a noose  around  his  neck  and  a ring  through  his 
nose. 

5.  a.  Plan  of  Signal  Communications:  Eadio 
frequency:  w'altz  time. 

b.  Conmand  Posts:  Lieut,  Berquist  at  1750 
113-  ~ Tr-7389,  A.C, 


relinqioishes  comnand  of  himself  and  all  accout- 
rements. Command  to  he  vested  henceforth  and 
forevermore  in  Ivirs.  Berquist. 

By  order  of  Iviajor  f/crris  and  Captain  Schramm, 
with  the  approval  of  the  entire  13th  Attack 
Squadron,  and  the  kind  assistance  of  Father 
Martin: 

EICHAED  H.  LES, 

S-3‘ 

NOEL  F.  PAERIS, 

S-4. 

Unofficial: 

FHAKK  C.  UOP-VELL, 

S-1. 

Annexes:  Wao  knov/s?  They  happen  in  the  hest  of 

families. 

Distribution:  Coast  to  Coast. 

oOo 

UE'.V  ATTAOC  FLAKE  PLEASES  AEIvff  PILOTS 

The  Correspondent  of  the  90th  Attack  Snuadron, 
GHQ  Air  Force,  Barksdale  Field,  La.,  reports 
that  when  the  pilots  of  this  organization  re- 
turned from  the  West  Coast  GHQ  Maneuvers  on  May 
24th  they  were  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  six 
new  A-17A  airplanes  v;aiting  for  them. 

As  is  usuallj’"  the  case  when  new  airplanes  are 
delivered  to  an  organization,  the  pilots  were 
anxious  to  fly  them.  Before  the  airplanes  were 
released  for  flight  hy  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment, however,  their  number  had  increased  to 
nine.  After  local  flying  in  the  daytime  in 
v/hich  all  pilots  checked  off,  and  after  one  or 
two  skull  practices  at  v/hich  we  were  instructed 
in  the  art  of  retracting  and  lowering  the  lend- 
ing gear,  we  ’.vent  on  a night  schedule  from  7:00 
p.m.  to  1:00  a,m.  , and  flew  seven  A-17A  air- 
planes in  formation. 

For  the  last  ten  days  vie  have  flovm  the  A-17A 
airplanes  at  niglit  in  from  seven  to  twelve-ship 
formations.  All  missions  were  from  three  to 
four  hours  in  duration  and  were  combat  missions, 
either  night  machine  gun  or  night  bombing,  or 
both.  No  difficulty  has  been  encoTintered  with 
the  landing  gears  as  yet,  and  we  hope  there 
will  be  none. 

The  A-17A  aiiplsncs  appear  to  be  from  15  to 
20  miles  per  hour  faster  at  cruising  speed  than 
the  A-17’s.  One  time  schedule  called  for  a 
ground  speed  of  170  miles  per  hour,  which  was 
easily  maintained. 

To  say  the  least,  all  the  pilots  who  have 
flovm.  them  are  v/ell  pleased,  and  after  a flight 
they  invariably  say: 'Man,  that  sure  is  a swell 
airplane. " 

oOo 

Technical  College  Graduates 
"XCJontinued  from  Page  12) 

Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. , were 
assigned  to  Langley  and  Scott  Fields,  respec- 
tively, the  former  to  duty  with  the  Second 
Weather  Squadron  and  the  latter  to  duty  as  Post 
Weather  Officer. 


Other  Air  Corps  officers  assigned  to  meteo- 
rological duties  were: 

First  Lieut.  Harold  H.  Bassett,  from  Hamilton 
Field,  Calif. , to  the  First  Weather  Squadron 


and  duty  as  regional  control  officer,  First 
Weather  Eegion,  with  station  at  Ivlarch  Field, 
Calif. 

First  Lieut.  Julius  K.  Lacey  from  duty  with 
the  GHQ  Air  Force,  Langley  Field,  Va. , to  duty 
with  the  Second  Weather  Spuadron  as  regional 
control  officer.  Second  Weather  Eegion,  Langley 
Field,  Va. 

Captain  Leon  W.  Johnson,  from  duty  with  the 
GHQ  Air  Force,  Barksdale  Field,  Shreveport, 

La.  , to  the  Third  Weather  Squadron  and  duty  as 
regional  control  officer,  Third  Weather  Eegion, 
Barksdale  Field,  La. 

First  Lieut.  Arthur  F.  Merewether  from  duty 
with  the  GHQ  Air  Force,  Barksdale  Field,  La. , 
to  duty  with  the  Third  Weather  Squadron  at 
that  station. 

First  Lieut.  Anthony  Q.  i/tustoe,  from  duty 
V7ith  the  GHQ  Air  Force,  Selfridge  Field, Mich.  , 
to  duty  as  post  weather  officer  at  that  sta- 
tion. 

First  Lieut.  Eoyden  E.  Beebe,  Jr.  , from  duty 
v/ith  the  GHQ  Air  Force,  ivlitchel  Field,  L.I., 

Nexv  York,  to  duty  as  post  weather  officer  at 
that  station. 

First  Lieut.  Torgils  G.  Wold,  from  duty  with 
the  GHQ  Air  Force,  Langley  Field,  Va.  , to  duty 
with  the  Second  Weather  Squadron  at  that 
stat  ion. 

The  above  duty  assignments  take  effect  on 
July  1,  1937. 

oOo— — 

GAS  MODEL  AIRPLANE  MEET  AT  KELLY  FIELD 

The  International  Gas  Models  Association  of 
Anierica  held  a State  Meet  at  Kelly  Field, Texas : 
on  June  6th.  Forty  aspiring  model  builders 
entered  their  creations. 

Mrs.  James  P.  Patterson,  of  Fort  Worth,  was 
the  only  woman  entrant.  Her  model  made  several 
succGssf'ul  flights  but  crashed  before  the 
final  event. 

The  progress  of  the  meet  was  announced  to 
the  large  orovjd  of  spectators  ever  a public 
address  system  installed  by  the  Inter-State 
Theaters  Company  by  Mr.  F.W.  Schreiber. 

First  pla.ee  in  the  Meet  was  taken  by  Vtc. 
i'/lcrton  Bourland,  of  Fort  Worth,  with  a time 
of  5 minutes,  27  seconds.  The  model  he  entered 
is  one  of  his  ovm.  design.  Second  place  ivas  won 
by  Mr.  J.P.  Cockrill,  of  San  Antonio;  third 
place  by  Mr.  Jack  Beckelman,  of  Fort  Worth; 
fourth  place  by  Private  William  Hewgley,  of 
Kelly  Field.  A high  wind  diiring  the  afternoon 
delayed  the  competition.  After  the  wind  died 
doivn,  the  events  proceeded  and  were  completed 
shortly  af''‘er  dusk. 

The  News  Letter  Correspondent  states  that  a 
great  deal  of  interest  is  shown  here  in 
Antonio,  as  well  as  ether  large  cities  of  the 
State,  in  model  b-uilding  and  flying,  and  that 
officials  of  the  International  Gas  Models  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  of  which  there  is  a chapter 
in  San  Antonio,  predict  that  State  Meets  xvhlch 
they  plan  to  stage  here  will  draw  more  entries 
and  larger  crowds  of  spectators  as  interest 
becomes  inore  widespread. 

oOo 
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NOTES  FP.OM  THE  WASHINGTON  OEFICE 


Brigadier  General  James  E.  Chaxiey,  Ccnn^'Want 
of  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center, 

Eandolph  Field,  Texas,  was  a visitor 
in  the  Chief’s  Office  during  the 
course  of  a navigation  flight. 

Major  Pay  A.  JDunn,  of  the  Middle- 
town  Air  Depot,  dropped  into  the 
office  while  on  leave  ef  absence. 

He  says  tha,t  he  he.s  in  preparation 
a series  .of  articles  on  insurance  for  aviators 
which  should  he  of  considerable  interest  to  all 
Air  Corps  personnel.  He  premises  to  send  them 
in  for  the  News  Letter  for  publication. 

Officers  vdio  recently  returned  from  leaves  of 
absence  were  Colonel  William  C.  McCherd  from 
West  Point,  and  Lieut,  Colonel  Gerald  S. Brower, 
who  tried  his  skill  as  well  as  his  luck  with 
the  rod  and  reel. 

Officers  departing  on  leaves  of  absence  were 
Lieut.  Coltnel  Lynwood  3.  Jacobs  on  June  14th 
and  Major  Leland  W.  Miller  on  June  18th. 

Visitors  to  the  Chief's  Office  during  the 
past  two  weeks  were  Colonel  John  H.  Kov/ard,  , 
Cemranding  Officer  of  the  San  Antonio  Air  Depot, 
Duncan  Field,  Texas,  on  June  14th,  while  on 
leave;  Lieut.  Colonel  Harrison  W.  Flickinger, 
for  temporary  d.uty;  Major  John  F.  IfQaiteley, 
of  Langley  Field,  Va. , for  conference!  Captain 
Harry  H.  ilills,  . Instructor  hlichigan  National 
Guard,  Detroit,  Midi. , during  the  course  of  a 
training  flight;  1st  Lieut.  William  L. Kennedy 
from  Kelly  Field,  Texas!  1st  Lieut.  Eobert  D. 
Johnsten,  from  l/iarch  Field,  Calif.;  and  1st 
Lieut.  George  W.  Hansen,  from  Maxwell  Field, 
Ala.  , -while  enroute  to  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. 

Ivlajor  Edward  V.  Harbeck,  Jr,  , of  the  Inspec- 
tion Di-vision,  departed  JiHie  12th  on  an  in- 
spection trip  to  Barksdale  Field,  La. ; Houston, 
Texas,  and  Fort  Crockett,  Texas. 

Captains  Donald  F.  Stace  and  M.E.  Gross,  of 
the  Supply  Division,  returned  J-ui^e  18th  from 
Aberdeen  Proving  Gro-und,  Md. 

Jfejors  Alvin  C.  Kincaid  and  Austin  W. 
Martanstein  returned  June  ISth  from  a naviga- 
tion flight  to  ^artanburg,  S.C. 

I'fe.jor  Karl  S.  Axtater  returned  June  11th  from 
a navigation  flight  to  Salt  Lalce  City,  Utah. 

Officers  departing  on  navigation  flights  were 
liajor  James  A.  Mollison  to  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.  , 
on  June  11th;  Ivfe,jor  William  3.  Souza  to  Mitchel 
Field,  N.Y. , on  June  12th,  and  Captain  James  B, 
Jordan  on  J-'ono  27th. 

oOo-— 
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Changes 

IdTCal: 


To  March  Field,‘~^alif . i MJajor  Warner  B. Gates, 
upon  co-mpletio-j-i  of  present  course  of  instinic- 
tion  at  Advanced  FI j^ng  School,  Kelly  Field. 

Tq  Bandolnh  Field.  T exass  Ivlajor  La-wrence  A, 
La-wson,  from  itoffet-b  Field,  Calif.  ; Bnd  Lieut. 
John  K,  Brovm,  Jr.  , from  Brooks  Field,  Terras. 

To  Kelly  Field,  Texasj_  Major  Albert  C.  Fo-ulk, 
f ran^liarcnoTTeTd,  CalTi:' . 

To  Ma^nvell  Field,  Ala.  ’•  Captain  David  J., 
Ellinger,  from  Chpnute  Field,  111.,  for  duty  as 
student  in  1937-1958  course  at  the  Air  Corps 
Tactical  School. 

To  Wright  Field,  Ohio!  1st  Lieut,  Millard  L. 
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Haskin,  for  duty  at  Materiel  Division. 

Orders  Eevoked 

Assignment  of  CapTaln  dlare-xice  F.  Horton, 
Maxivell  Field,  Ala.  , for  duty  as  student  in 
1937-1938  course  at  Air  Corps  Tactical  School. 
Promotions 

To  Ca-ptain,  with  rank"from  Jxine  16,  1937; 

1 sT~XTeut^1  Wal t er  W,  ' Gro s s .""UtTo  C.  George 

■and:  John  N,  Jones. 

Extended_ Active  I^ty 

Second  Lie-unTTrecL  Delamy  Stevers,  Air  Ee- 
serve,  of  Cliicago,  111.  , to  active  duty  at 
Langley  Field,  Va.  , to  J-une  27,  1940. 

— oOo 

ACCIDENT  CAUSES  DEATH  OF  TECH.  SGT.  FEEGUSON 

An  -unfortunate  accident  occurred  at  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  on  Jtme  18th,  which  caused  the 
dea'bh  of  Technical  Sergean-b  Archie  L. Ferguson, 
12th  Air  Base  Squadron.  Wn.il  e repairing  the 
remote  control  release  which  turns  off  the 
radio  beacon  transmitter,  Sergeant  Ferguson 
came  in  contact  with  a high  voltage  wire. 
Instant  death  resulted. 

Sergeant  Ferguson  -was  born  in  Carroll  Comity, 
Iowa,  June  2,  1903.  He  enlisted  in  the  Air 
Corps  Ma,rch  18,  1922;  served  with  the  loth^ 
Observation  Squadron  to  October  8,  1930;  with 
the  23rd  Bombardment  Squadron  to  March  2,1931; 
-v/ith  the  75th  Service  Squadron  in  the  Hawaiian 
Department,  to  December  2,  1933;  at  Chanute 
Field,  111. , to  January  23,  1935,  and  since 
that  -time  a-b  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  with  the 
Advanced  Fl^/ing  School  Detachment  and  later 
with  the  12th  Air  Base  Sq-uadron.  In  January, 
1926,  he  graduated  from  -bhe  Eadio  Mechanics 
Course  at  the  Air  Corps  Technical  School, 
Chomite  Field.  He  appointed  to  the  grade 
cf  Sergeant  in  September,  1924;  to  Staff 
Sergeant  in  tfeirch,  1925;  and  to  Technical 
Sergeant,  J-ime  17,  1930. 

Sergeant  Ferguson  is  survived  by  his  vTidew, 
Mrs.  Marion  J.  Ferguson;  two  daughters, 

Doris,  9,  and  Thelim,  8;  and  a son,  Archie,  Jr. , 
5 years  of  age. 

Interment  -was  in  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Fcrt  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

oOo 

GEADUATION  IXSHCISES  AT  KELLY  FIELD 

Sixty-tv/o  student  officers  and  Flying  Cadets 
finished  the  course  at  the  Air  Corps  Ad-vanced 
Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  Te:cas,  and  vrere 
avxarded  certificates  of  graduation  on  June  9th. 

Airplanes  piloted  by  the  members  of  the 
gradua.ting  cla^s  passed  in  revievr  at  9l30  a.m. 
before  Major  General  Jemes  K.  Parsons,  Briga- 
dier General  James  E.  Chaney  and  a crov/d  of 
several  himdred  spectators. 

Grad-uabion  exercises  took  place  at  10;45 
a.m.  in  the  Post  Theatro.  General  Parsons, 
con-manding  the  Second  Division  and  Fcrt  fern 
Houston,  Texas,  delivered  the  graduation  ad- 
dress. He  was  introduced  by  General  Chaney, 
conxnanding  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center* 

The  class  -was  conposed  of  8 Air  Corps  offi- 
cers, two  officers  from  rther  branches  of  the 
Army,  two  foreign  officers  and  52  Flying 
Cadets.  Their  names  were  listed  in  the  pre- 
vious issue  of  the  Air  Corps  News  Letter, 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  JUGHAID  JAKE 
(!^fo  apologies) 

Jug-haid  Jake  is  the  name  of  a rake 
Vilho  flew  an  "A”  Seventeen; 

'Neath  high  tension  lines  and  Burnoa- shave  signs 
A-rolling  his  wheels  on  the  green. 


Back  to  his  hase  with  shame  on  his  face 
Went  Jalce,the  reckless  one. 

With  caution  his  motto,  lest  he  go  hlotto, 
And  his  time  with  the  Air  Corps  he  done. 

— oOo — ■ 

COMMAND  jVND  general  STAFF  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


From  Barksport  toum  came  our  low-flying  clown, 

To  the  land  of  the  setting  sun. 

Where  the  klarch  Field  guys,  sehsihle  and  wise, 
Such  dangerous  tactics  did  shun. 

I 

Oh,  loud  laughed  he,  when  he  chanced  to  see 
The  hoys  from  the  Seventeenth  Attack 
Circle  a weelc,  just  to  clear  a tall  peak, 

"So  much  in  courage  they  lack." 

ViJith  loud  guffaws  he  cracked  old  saws 
About  fair  weather  pilots  and  such; 

And  raved  of  the  thrill  of  clearing  a hill 
By  an  inch  - or  not  that  much. 

On  a morn  in  May,  in  his  hunk  he  lay, 

Dreaming  of  new  things  to  do  - 

When  the  O.D.  came  and  called  his  name, 

"Up,  Jalce,  take  off  at  two." 

"To  Muroc  Lalce  you  must  presently  take 
Your  flight,  and  as  you  pass 

O'er  the  luckless  scanps  in  the  pea^-shooter  canqps 
Just  loosen  a load  of  gas." 

Long  before  day  the  flight  was  away, 
over  Castiac,  Sa-ugus,  Tejon. 

In  formation  tight  they  flew  thru  the  night, 

To  Fontana  and  up  thru  Cajon. 

Over  i/Hrage  Lake,  just  after  day  break, 

Skimming  the  desert's  floor. 

Flying  North-North-W'est  on  his  warlike  guest 
He  raised  dryliuroc's  shore. 

Dovm.  the  long  slope  the  hedge-hopping  dope 
Eoeired  to  a target  so  clear; 

Dewn  to  the  flats  where  forty  brass  hats 
Were  aroused  from  their  slumber  so  dear. 


Graduation  exercises  for  the  regular  class 
of  the  Commnd.  and  General  Staff  School,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  were  held  on  June  21st. 
Following  the  invocation  by  Chaplain  Luther 
D.  biiller,  U.  S.A. , Brigadier  General  Charles 
M.  Bundel , U.  S.A. , Commandant  of  the  School, 
introduced  the  guest  cf  honor,  Hon.  Harry  H. 
Woodring,  Secretary  of  War,  who  delivered  an 
ajddress.  Mr,  ?foodring  also  presented  the 
diplomas  to  the  .graduates.  The  exercises  were 
concluded  mth  the  benediction  by  Chaplain 
Ifiller. 

Of  the  total  of  237  gradxiates,  38  were  Air 
Corps  officers,  as  follows; 

Lieut.  Colonels 

McCrelland,  Harold  M. 


Crom,  Will  lain  H. 

Kepner,  William  E. 

I^feijors 

Ca:mon,  John  K. 

Clark,  Harold  L. 

Davidson,  Joseph  H. 

Eaker,  Ira  C. 

GaT  f ney , Dal  e V. 

George,  Harold  L. 

Gothlin,  Oliver  P.  Jr. 

Captains 

Caldwell,  Charles  H. 

Chidlaw,  Benjamin  W’'. 

Cravrford,  Alden  H. 

Cumberpatch,  James  T. 

Douglass,  Robert  W,  , Jr.  Snavely,  Ralph  A. 
Dulligan,  John  H.  Twining,  Nathan  F. 

Ferguson,  Hoirer  W.  Weikert,  John  JA, 
Ferris,  Carlisle  I.  Vi/hitten,  Lyman  P. 
liayhue,  Don  W.  Williams,  Robert  B. 

Ivbon,  Ernest  S. 

1st  Lieutenant 
Fair,  Ford  L. 

- — -oOg— 


Sorenson,  Edgar  P. 

Halverson,  Harry  A. 
Kiel , Emil  C. 
Larson,  West side  T. 
Tooher,  • Bernard  J. 
Upston,  John  E. 
Waller,  Alfred  E. 
Vfolfe,  Kenneth  B. 

Old,  William  D. 
Oliver,  Robert  C. 
Quesada,  El wood  R. 
Shea,  Augustine  F, 


The  hoys  from  the  West  tried  their  dead-level  | 
best 

To  keep  him  from  going  too  low. 

But  the  lad  in  the  lead,  thought  it  was  a bright  I 
deed  I 

T®  stage  a rousing  good  show. 

So  he  got  in  a stew  and  the  first  thing  he  knew, 
He  was  flying  v;here  free  air  was  not. 

To  his  utter  suiprise  the  lake  bed  did  rise, 

"VJhat  the  hell,  a.in't  this  thing  a yacht! " 


ARlvff  WAR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

At  the  graduation  exercises  at  the  Araay  War 
College,  Washington,  D.C. , on  June  23rd,  the 
Hon.  Harry  H.  Woodring,  Secretary  of  War,  de- 
livered the  principal  address.  There  were  a 
total  of  95  students  in  the  graduating  class, 
comprising  officers  from  the  various  branches 
of  the  Army,  also  officers  from, the  U. S.  Navy 
and  the  Ivlarine  Corps.  Ten  manbers  of  the 
graduating  class  were  Air  Coaps  officers, 


The  wing  section  moaned  and  the  oleos  groaned 
And  the  landing  gear  gave  with  a scream. 

He  felt  quite  abashed  that  the  ship  had  been 
smashed 

While  he  coasted  along  in  a dream. 

So  at  Bakersfield  toTm.  he  set  the  plane  down 
To  see  what. damage  he'd  done. 

Said  the  hoy  r>n  his  v/ing  "I  did  the  same  thing 
Two  ships  to  Eockivell , not  one.’" 


viz; 

Lieut.  Colonels 

Connell,  CarT~Wl  " HSe, 


Cousins,  Ralph  P. 
Farthing,  William  E. 

?fe,jors 

Fa-irchild,  l&oir  S. 
Hough,  Eomeyn  B.  , Jr. 

Captains 
Thomas,  Charles  E. , Jr. 

-IB- 


Willis  H. 
Hovjard,  Clinton  W. 
Wooten,  Ralph  H. 

Vanaraan,  Amthur  W. 
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^ By  Major  Ira  C.  Eaker,  Air  Corps 
(.Being  a little-finger  nail  sketch  of  a year  at  the  C & GSS) 


long  last  last  June  21-st  — I es— 
caped  from  the  Little  House  at  Leaven- 
worth, as  students  affectionately  call 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  School, per- 
haps in  contra-distinction  to  its  next 
door  neighbor  "The  Big  House,"  Eederal 
Penitentiary. 

Since  steering  ray  diploma  across  the 
old  bridge  over  the  Missouri  at  a high 
rate  of  speed  20  minutes  after  gradua- 
tion, headed  East,  prospective  students 
have  asked  me  about  the  year  spent  there. 

No  student  can  evaluate  adequately  his 
Bchcol,  its  course  and  what  it  has  done 
for  him  one  month  after  graduation.  The 
heart-burnings  and  hardships,  which  in 
the  long  pull  in  the  years  to  come  are 
really^ of  little  consequence,  are  too 
fresh  in  mind,  while  the  late  graduate 
has  not  yet  had  a chance  to  try  out  the 
tools  which  so  recently  have  been  placed 
in  his  horny  hands.  With  this  apology 
and  warning,  and  by  request,  a few  loose- 
ly connected  observations  remembered 
about  the  past  year  follow. 

A word  about  the  setting.  The  Post, 
Port  Leavenworth,  is  located  on  high 
banks  overlooking  the  Missouri  River.  It 
is  an  old  post,  having  been  established 
early  in  the  19th  century  by  Major 
Leavenworth  as  an  Indian  outpost  and  a 
jmping  off  place  for  the  long  trek  to 
the  far  West.  It  is  filled  with  great 
old  trees  and  presents  a pleasing  anpear- 
ance.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  Quar- 
ters, built  about  the  time  of  the  War 
between  the  States,  still  serve  inade- 
Tlie  new  quarters  and  these 
which  have  been  renovated  and  revised 
are  excellent  and  perhaps  half  of  the 
students  can  be  accommodated  in  these. 

The  other  half  live  in  v/hat  is  kindly 
called  the  "bee-hive."  It  is  a long, 
rambling,  three-story  structure,  a for- 
mer barracks,  cut  up  into  myriads  of 
small,  very  hot  and  very  noisy  apart- 
ments. Students  of  lower  rank  are 
gathered  here. 

The  post  authorities  have  done  all  they 
Can  to  give  the  students  adequate  accom- 
modations, and  every  set  is  equipped  with 
a study,  an  isolation  ward  where  maps  can 
De  hung  on  walls  and  texts  can  be  stored 
against  the  day  of  need.  I believe  that 


every  graduate  will  agree  that  the  au- 
thorities there  have  spared  no  pains  to 
make  the  year  at  Leavenv/orth  as  compat- 
ible with  the  study  life  as  lies,  within 
their  power. 

The  class  rooms  are  very  good  and 
very  bad;  Grant  Hall,  a large  assembly 
room  where  the  opening  lectures  occur, 
is  very  hot  and  poorly  ventilated,  es- 
pecially when  motion  pictures  osr  slides 
are  used  for  illustration.  The  two 
group  lecture  halls,  where  the  majority 
of  the  lectures  are  given,  are  air  con- 
ditioned and  well  lighted,  quite  liv- 
able. The  map  problem  rooms,  where  the 
luckless  student  spends  each  Eriday  af- 
ternoon from  one  until  five,  are  past 
all  understanding;  nothing  lies  between 
the  bewildered  student  and  the  Kansas 
sun,  save  a pane  of  glass,  as  these 
rooms  are  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
school  building,  and  glass  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  roof  in  order  to  pro- 
vide light  for  map  reading. 

The  post  exchange  is  excellent,  the 
commissary  is  adequate,  the  golf  course, 
swimming  pools  and  tennis  courts  are 
highly  satisfactory.  There  is  but  one 
poor  squash  court,  but  more  are  promised. 
Riding  facilities  abound,  but  more, much 
more,  of  that  later.  The  library  in 
the  school  building  is  probably  one  of 
the  best  military  libraries  in  this 
country,  where  the  student  with  inclina- 
tion toward  the  best  in  military  liter- 
ature will  find  many  volumes,  old  and 
new,  to  gladden  his  heavy  heart.  This 
reading  will  have  to  be  done  on  his  own 
time,  as  the  present  one-year  course 
cannot  provide  reading  assignments  or 
library  periods. 

How  about  the  course  of  instruction. 

The  early  stages  of  the  course  are  fill- 
ed for  the  most  part  with  lectures  by 
representatives  of  each  of  the  branches, 
Eield  Artillery,  Cavalry,  Infantry, etc. , 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  equip- 
ment, organization  and  tactics  of  that 
particular  arm.  The  afternoons  during 
this  period  are  spent  ahorse  on  staff 
rides  and  terraini  exercises. 

At  this  period  the  school-boy  meets 
his  mount.  He  learns  the  significance 
of  the  great  sign  at  the  gate;  "Horses 
-1-  V-7404,  A.C. 


Have  Ricilit  of  Vfey.  '*  A sqmdron  of  tlie 
10th  Cavalry  is  stationed  at  Leavenworth 
to  insure  plenty  of  rnomits  and  to  provide 
Care  for  horses  and  equestrian  instruc- 
oion,  Hainy  days  will  not  save  you,  for 
there  are  two  indoor  riding  halls  for 
such  emergencies.  These  halls  have  mir- 
rors so  that  the  rider  can  see  his  "seat" 
as  he  gallops  past.  This  is  the  only 
inquisitional  relic  left  over  from 
another  day.  Many  of  the  Air  Corps  of- 
ficers are  not  well  adapted  to  horseman- 
ship at  best,  hut  to  he  compelled  to  see 
themselves  in  the  cockpit  puts  the  high 
lights  in  an  unpleasant  picture. 

Many  of  the  mounts  have  served  for  a 
long  time.  The  first  day  of  riding  Bill 
Kepner  walked  up  to  the  horse  which  liad 
been  assigned  him,  stopped,  looked 
puzzled  and  finally  turned  to  the  groom, 
with  a query;  "Sergeant,  what  is  the 
title  or  this  horse?" 

"Resurrection,  Sir,"  came  hack  the 
prompt  reply. 

"I  thought  so,"  Bill  said.  "He  is  the 
mount  they  gave  me  when  I came  here  in 
1917  as  a shave-tail  Cavalryman. " 

As  the  decades  have  slipped  by  these 
©Id  quadrupeds  have  grown  very  wise  in 
their  work.  Some  students  have  affirmed 
that  their  mounts  have  helped  them 
through  some  of  their  worst  GTE’ s (Gen- 
eral Terrain  Exercises) . "Ahhie"  Vfaller 
was  wont  to  work  his  GTE’ s sitting  on 
the  ground,  holding  his  horse’s  reins, 
while  the  beast  looked  over  his  shoulder 
Abbie  would  put  down  a solution  on  his 
map,  then  look  up.  If  the  horse  shook 
his  head,  Major  Waller  promptly  changed 
his  set-up.  It  worked.  At  last  rumor 
he  was  without  a "U"  on  the  problems 
held  on  the  prairies. 

After  the  shalce-down  lectures  and  five- 
cent  terrain  exercises,  come  illustra- 
tive problems  concluded  each  week  by  the 
map  problems  on  Friday  afternoons.  For 
example,  we  would  fight  for  a week  all 
oyer  the  Gettysburg  map,  following  a di- 
vision through  every  phase  of  an  abtack; 
then,  on  Friday  afternoon,  they  T/ouIdT^ 
give  us  a map  problem,  to  see  how  much  we 
had  learned;  but  the  map  problem  would 
be  on  a French  map,  concerning  a luck- 
less Corps  in  defense.  This  peculiar 
system  may  havT“Heen“devised  to  discour- 
age the  G-2  e2q)ert3. 

The  monotony  of  illustrative  problems 
and  map  problems  is  broken  frequi^ntly  by 
historical  illustrations,  some  on  the 
biblical  wars,  some  on  the  Civil. War  and 
many  on  the  Great  War.  These  we^e  7;ell 
done,  highly  instructive  and  interesting. 


Major  Koenig’s  lectures  on  the  battles 


of  Gumbinnen  and  Tannenberg  are  classics, 
both  as  to  method  and  manner  of  presenta- 
tion and  from  the  historical  point  of 
view. 

The  last  two  weeks  of  the  school  year 
are  spent  In  the  field  at  a tent  camp 


some  ten  miles  from  the  post.  The  first 
week  of  this  period  is  devoted  to  ten. 
GTE’s;  the  last  week  with  a CPX  (Command 
Post  Exercise).  Tiie  ten  GTE’s  carry 
much  pay  dirt,  are  the  last  marked  prob- 
lems, and  really  conclude  the  course. 

The  CPX  finds  tv/o  armies  in  a death _ 
struggle,  handicapped  by  students  fill- 
ing all  staff  and  command  positions. 

Now  for  advice  to  prospective  students. 
The  one  thing  all  graduates  are  filled 
with  is  a burning  desire  to  tell  the 
freshman  how  he  should  shape  his  student 
career.  But  the  missionaries’  zeal^to 
save  the  Heathen  mast  find  vent.  ^ High 
on  my  list  of  "dont’s"  stands  this: 
don’t  be  afraid  of  U’e.  I believe  the 
best  luck  a student  can  have  is  to  get  a 
"U"  on  his  first  pay  problem;  it  breaks 
the  ice,  relieves  the  tension,  and  other- 
wise has  a very  desirable  cathartic  ef- 
fect. General  Bundel,  the  present  Com- 
mandant,  said  in  his_ opening  address 
that  he  got  a U on  his  first  problem.  I 
thinln  tliat  remark  did  more  to  ease  the 
tautness  in  the  class  than  anything 
which  could  have  occurred. 

My  next  advice  is  a "do"_not  a "don’t. 
Develop  a sense  of  humor;  if  youhavenjt 
^hat  superlative  humor  which  will  permit 
you  to  laugh  at  yourself,  then  laugh  at 
your  fellow  students  or  at  the  school; 
they  don’ t seem  to  mind.  One  time  v/hen 
a number  of  "U’ s"  came  out  of  a particu-® 
lar  map  problem,  there  was  great  indigna- 
tion,  when  suddenly  a little  Chinese  j 
student  came  up  with  this  one:  j 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I®’s  a funny  school,  |. 
it  asks  you  more  than  it  tell  you."  | 

Near  the  close  of  the  school  there  was 
much  speculation  as  to  which  of  the  stu- 
dents were  still  virgins  - that  being 
the  term  applied  to  those  who  had  no  un- 
satisfactory maxks.  One  student  v/as  pro- 
claiming to  all  comers  that  he  was  one 
of  tliat  lucky  number.  Finally  it  got  on 
the  nerves  of  a frieiid  of  his  who  had 
not  heen  so  fortunate,  and  he  cut  back 
wi  th; 

"Virgin,  hell,  you’re  a gold  star 
mo  ther I " 

One  student  got  a paper  back  on  which 
there  were  many  cuts  "in  part,"  That 
school  boy  was  heard  muttering  to  himself 
indignantly:  "If  this  school  ever  hears 
of  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  they’  11  ap- 
prove of  it  in  part;  they’ll  sa^*  the 
Lord  should  have  had  eight  disciples  in.- 
stead  of  twelve  and  the  sermon  should 
have  been  delivered  in  the  valley  under 
cover  of  darkness,"  Such  safety  valve 
blasts  demonstrate  my  point;  most  of  the 
seeming  indignities  can  be  laughed  off. 

The  next  "don’t"  applies  with  particu-,j 
lar  emphasis  to  Air  Corps  officers;  o 
don’t  ruin  your  eyes.  That  is  easy  to  f 
do  but  is  not  necessary.  One  can  read 
all  the  assignments  in  two  hours  every 
night.  That  period  of  study  spent  coin- 
scientiously  is  all  that  is  required  to 
,2-  V-7404,  A.G. 


get  what  the  cotirse  has  to  offer;  the 
authorities  tell  you  so  themselves  and 
urge  all  students  to  he  ahed  hy  10:00 
p.m.  lhat  will  not  get  you  first  place 
in  the  class;  it  may  not  land  you  among 
the  first  ten;  hut,  there  is  no  pa.y-off 
for  top  standing,  Wlmt  the  student 
should  do  is  "get  the  hig  picture,"  the 
large  wind  on  the  prairies,  as  it  has 
been  paraphrased.  That  can  he  done  v/ith- 
out  ruining  your  health  or  eyesight.  To 
me  the  saddest  experience  there  was  to 
see  Air  Corps  offi-cers  under  forty  years 
of  age  blossom  out  with  glasses. 

_The  next  and  las-t  don't  is:  don't 
fight  the  course.  If  you  don't  agree 
with  the  school  on  a particular  solution 
or  doctrine,  just  -mal^  a mental  note  of 
it;  keep  your  opinion  to  yourself.  The 
school  au  thori  ties -don*  t fteem  to  relish 
it  when  some  atudent  explodes  with  a con- 
trary opinion^  thought  up  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  -^en"  some  twenty  or  thirty 
instructors  haYe-spent  several  thousand 
hours  get; ting  up  a solution,  Who  could 
blame  them?  Students  fresh  from  the 
branch  schools  are  frequently  more  up- 
to-date  on  some  points  in  technique  and 
tactics  than  the  instructors,  who  have 
been  some  years  out  of  those  same  schools. 
That  can't  be. helped.  Students  who  in- 
ject personal  observations  too  frequent- 
ly generally  find  themselves  bereft  of 
sympathy  from  their  fellow  students. 

Should  an  Air-  Corps  officer  take  the 
course  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School  or  should  he  go  to  the  Industrial 
War  College?  I have  not  had  the  la,tter 
course;  I hope  to  get  it;  reports  have 
it  ae  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
military  service.  But  this  I believe: 
if  you  are  one  of  that  number  who  elects 
to  stick  with  the  troop  or  commiand  side 
and  who  hopes  eventually  to  staff  or 
command  large  organizations,  by  all 
means  take  the  course  at  the  G & GSS.  It 
will  teach  you  more  about  staff  than* 
command,  bat  it  will  help  you  a lot  on 
the  latter  score;  if  in  no  other  way  it 
will  show  you  by  historical  example  what 
not  to  do. 

A course  at  the  C & GSS  will  not  teach 
you  which  shell  the  pea  is  under  in.  this 
shell  game  called  the  art  of  war;  but  it 
will  teach  you  ?/hat  is  probably  more  im- 
portant, that  it  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence. 

Some  years  ago  Colonel  Kilner  was  tak- 
I ing  a course  at  the  Air  Corps  Engineer- 
i ing  School.  A friend,  remembering  that 
I he  had  but  recently  commanded  six  thous- 
j and  men  during  the  7fer  and  had  been  a 
Colonel  at  twenty-eight,  asked  him: 

1 "What  are  you  doing  here?  This  school 
pis  for  youngsters." 

Colonel  Kilner  sagely  replied:  "Well, 
for  years  every  time  I have  asked  one  of 
these  engineers  a simple  question,  he 


has  looked  mysterious,  pulled  out  a 
slide  rule  and  started  slipping  it  up 
and  dom.  When  I get  through  here  and 
one  of  them  starts  that  I can  say  to 
him:  'Don’t  do  that,  I can  do  that 
too. ’ " 

Therein  lies  perliaps  the  crux  of  all 
education..  You  may  not  know  the  answers 
but  you  know  where  to  find  them  or  vdio 
doss  know  them.  At  any  rate,  you  lean 
your  own  limitations. 

One  other  fine  thing  the  course  at 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  School 
will  do.  It  ?/ill  teach  one  not  to  be 
afraid  of  those  mighty  military  words  - 
technique,  tactics  and  strategy;  it  will 
sliov/  tha,t  much  of  the  material  which 
has  paraded  under  those  mysterious  terms 
for  years  .-iSv  when  shorn"  of  its’ 

Smith  Brothers  beard,',  in  reality 
abracadabra,  hocus-pocus  and  petty 
piffle. 

— oOo— 

SMOOTH  COHTOUR  rdSELS 

The  Materiel  Division,  Wright  Field, 
Ohio,  reports  that  a new  line-up  cf 
wheels,  tires,  and  brakes  to  replace 
the  present  standa-rd  "Streamline'’ 
series  has  been  advanced  to  the  stage 
of  issuing  procurement  specifications. 
The  new  series  will  be  loiov/n  as  the 
"Smooth  Contour"  type.  Units  have  been 
produced  to  date  for  airplanes  .having 
gross  weights  of  24,000  to  60,000 
pounds,  and  specifications  for  much 
greater  weights  of  airplanes  are  avail- 
abl.e. 

The  "Smooth  Contour"  wheel  and  tire 
assemblies  will  have  tires  moiinted  flush 
as  did  the  streamline  series,  hut  will 
be  wider  in  proportion,  to  their  diame- 
ters, ?/ill  have  better  soft  ground 
characteristics,  and  the  tires  v/iil  be 
easier  to  mount  and  service. 

The  Seversky  P-35’s,  the  Curtiss 
Y1A-I8’s,  and  the  Uortli  American.  0-47A' s 
v/ill  be  the  first  airplanes  to  reach 
the  service  with  "Smooth  Contoun" 
wheels, 

— -oOo 

A Post  Signal  School  was  started  at 
Maxwell  Field,  Ala. , on  July  8th,  to 
train,  men  in  radio  and  meteorological 
work.  Sergeant  Borders,  Hea.dqunrters 
Squadron.,  wa,s  appo^nced  as  instructor, 
under  the  supervision  of  1st  Lieut. 
Choate,  Officer  in  Charge  of  that  De- 
partment. Six  m.embers  of  Headquantrers 
Squadron,  Pvts.  1st  Cl.  Biggs,  Waters 
and  Weese,  Pvts.  O.L.  Evans,  S.D. 

Walker  and  Rushing  have  been  selected 
to  attend  this  school.  A number  of  eZi- 
listed  men.  from  other  Squa.drons  at 
Maxwell  Field  have  also  beeji  designated 
to  attend  this  school. 
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ARMY  TRAINS  HALF  OF  AIRLINE  PILOTS 


"Flier e do  the  air  lines  get  their 
pilots?" 

_ "Hov;  C9,n  I train  myself  for  an  air 
line  pilot’s  career?" 

If  you  were  director  of  personnel  for 
one  of  the  major  air  lines  these  two 
questions,  through  constant  repetition, 
would  "become  extremely  familiar.  Fortu- 
nately, according  to  Victor  Vernon,  di- 
rector of  personnel  for  American  Air- 
lines, Inc.,  the  answers  are  easy.  In 
fact,  one  answer  will  serve  Noth  ques- 
tions: 

"Join  the  Army I " 

The  youngster  v/hose  heart  is  fixed  on 
a pilot’s  career  will  find  his  greatest 
opportunity  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  ac- 
cording to  Vernon,  for  63  per  cent  of 
all  the  pilots  on  American  Airlines’ 
nation-wide  system  are  service  trained 
with  nearly  56  per  cent  from  the  Army 
alone. 

The  reason  for  this,  he  explained,  is 
two-fold.  First,  Army  trained  pilots 
have  proved  ideal  material  for  air  line 
work.  Trained  in  discipline  and  tho- 
roughly versed  in  the  fundamentals  of 
flying.  Air  Corps  officers  are  usually 
quick  to  get  in  step  with  transport  re- 
quirements. Too,  the  air  lines  provide 
ail  ideal  opportunity  for  the  arn^’  pilot 
whose  term  with  the  services  is  ended 
hut  who  wants  to  keep  active  his  flight 
training. 


and  money  is  necessary  to  train  a student 
pilot  from  the  time  of  hir  solo  flight 
until  he  assumes  his  own  command  of  a i 
transport  plane  than  it  does  to  train  a 
medical  student  from  his  pre-medic  days 
until  he  hangs  out  his  own  shingle  and 
starts  practice  as  a licensed  physician. 

- From  "Contact  Magazine." 


Touching  on  the  departure  of  one  of 
the  members  of  his  organization,  a Re- 
serve officer,  to  accept  a position  with 
a commercial  air  line  company,  the  News 
Letter  Correspondent  of  the  37th  Attack 
Squadron,  Langley  Field,  Va. , states: 

"It  was  a very  sorrowful  day  for  the 
entire  37th  when  they  had  to  hid  good- 
bye to  Lieut.  Russell,  who  departed  on 
June  29th  to  accept  a position  with 
Eastern  Air  Lines.  He  was  a veteran  mem- 
ber of  the  37th,  having  served  with  the 
organization  as  an  enlisted  man,  a Fly- 
ing Cadet  and  a Reserve  officer.  This 
red-headed  Arizona  lad  is  certainly  a 
great  loss  to  the  Air  Corps,  for  a bet- 
ter officer  and  pilot  could  not  be 
found.  To  Eastern  Air  Lines  we  offer 
our  conCTatulations  for  obtaining  a man 
who  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  an  in- 
valuable asset  to  the  Air  Line.  The  en- 
tire personnel  of  the  37th  Attack  Squad- 
ron bids  a fond  ’’adieu’  and  ’happy 
landings’  to  our  smiling  ’Red’  Russell." 

oOo ^ 

A RECORD  LOW  JUlvIP 


Second  is  the  almost  prohibitive  cost 
of  private  pilot  training.  No  pilot  can 
qualify  for  a second  pilot’s  position 
with  an  air  line  until  he  has  ama-ssed  a 
minimum  of  1,000  hours  actual  flying  ex- 
perience, and  the  cost  of  bujung  this 
much  time  can  be  conservatively  estimat- 
ed at  $10,000,  or  $10  per  hour.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  alv/ays  necessary  for 
the  student  pilot  to  actually  expend 
this  amount,  but  unless  he  is  fortunate 
in  obtaining  a private  flying  job  soon 
after  he  ^ets  his  license  the  only  way 
he  can  build  up  his  time  is  to  buy  or 
beg  it. 

Thus,  the  logical  answer  is  the  Air 
Corps,  and  the  trayythis  has  v/orked  out 
is  shown  in  a survey  of  personnel  re- 
cords covering  the  260  first,  second, 
chief  and  reserve  pilots  in  American’s 
corps  - the  largest  in  the  world.  This 
survey  analyzes  preliminairy  training  of 
pilots  as  follows; 

Army  145  55.8  per  cent 

Navy  12  4. 6 per  cent 

Marine  7 2.7  per  cent 

Private  96  36.9  per  cent 

Preliminary  training  is  specified  be- 
cause the  pilot  who  comes  to  the  air  line, 
is  given  a thorough  course  of  advanced 
training,  including  at  least  two  years’ 
service  as  a second  pilot,  before  he  is 
placed  in  command  of  his  ovm  plane. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  more  time 


"Those  Caterpillars  in  the  United 
States  who  ooint  with  a degree  of  pride 
to  the  fact” that  they  have  enjoyed  the 
rather  rare  experience  of  a successful 
’chute  jump  from  an  altitude  of  200  feet  i 
or  less  are  sissies!" 

The  above  is  the  assertion  of  the  News  i 
Letter  Correspondent  of  the  36th  Pursuit  . 
Squadron,  Langley  Field,  ?a. , who  goes 
on  further  to  say:  i 

"It  remained  for  Lieutenant.  Musgrave, 
whose  name  I intended  to  omit  in  the  in- 
terest of  self-preservation,  to  jump  the 
acme  of  jumps.  He  had  far  less  than  a 
hundred  feet  of  air  between  him  and  a 
pulpy  death.  In  fact,  there  were  only 
five  feet  of  it,  for  he  had  completed  a 
landing-,  apparently  without  benefit  of 
drama,  and  had  taxied  up  to  the  line, 
when  he  came  face  to  face  with  - a sit- 
uation. The  climax!  Suddenly  a sheet 
of  flame  enveloped  the  motor  and  threat- 
ened to  engulf  the  cockpit  and  its  per- 
turbed occupant  in  one  full  swoop. 

But  our  subject  is  not  to  fill  a mar- 
tyr ’s  grave.  Remarkably  cool  - consid-  J 
©ring  all  the  Fahrenheit  ensuing  from 
the  motor  - he  turned  to  his  rear  gmuiey  ^ 
and  yelled,  ’Bail  out.’  Suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  Musgrave  poured  him-  ■ . 
self  nimbly  over  the  side,  leaving  be-  i 
hind,  him,  instead  of  the  flaming  torch  jj 
you  may  have  e:^ected,  a comparatively  i 
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inr'ecent  airplane  with  a motor  which  had 
simply  executed  any  self-respecting 
motor*  s prerogative  of  backfiring  throng 
the  exhaust  and  belching  out  flames  and 
smoke  on  occasion,  and  vdthout  apology. 
Property  was  unscratched  and  personnel 
were  unscathad.- 

oOo- — 

imODUCIN&  FORT  KNOX,  KY. 

The  first  contribution  to  the  News 
Letter  received  from  Fort  Knox,  Ky. , is 
written  in  a more  or  less  wistful  vein. 
The  Correspondent  states  that  the  12th 
Squadron  moved  by  train,  official  car 
convoy,  private  car  convoy,  and  private 
cars  individually  from  Brooks  Field, 
Texas,  to  Godman  Field,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. , 
on  June  20th.  The  Squadron  had  just 
been  reorganized,  and  between  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  movement  (train,  air  or 
horseback)  until  just  a few  d;^s  before 
departure  and  the  reorganisation,  the 
Squadron  made  a good  record.  Every  car, 
including  the  gas  truck,  came  through 
without  delay  or  irregular  incident  of 
any  kind. 

'*We  are  here  helping  the  mechanized 
Cavalry  with  promises  and  guarding  Uncle 
Sam' s gold  with  our  lives  and  one  bor- 
rowed PT,"  says  the  Correspondent,  and 
V he  then  adds;  "We  hope  seme  more  fortu- 
f nate  individuals  will  drop  in  and  see  us 
on  their  journeys  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south.  We  are  ri^ht  in  the 
center  of  everything,-  35  miles  from 
Louisville,  150  miles  from  Nashville, 

300  miles  from  St.  Louis  and  335  miles 
from  Chicago.  Please  drop  in  and  let  us 
see  what  an  airplane  looks  like.  If  we 
should  ground  you  because  we  are  hur^ry 
for  a flight,  don't  be  surprised.  That 
is  normal  procedure  and  the  only  way  we 
have  to  get  any  flying  at  all. 

^As  to  the  facilities,  we  have  an  open 
air  h^gar  and  plenty  of  ground  to  make 
a flying  field."  At  present  we  have  two 
landing  strips,  1500  feet  and  1800  feet, 
marked  with  airplane  silhouettes  at  the 
ends  of  each  strip. 

We  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  we  also 
have  a wind  sock  and  two  tent  frames, 
but  we  don't  own  the  frames." 

oOo— 

transfer  OF  RESERVE  OFFICERS 

The  following -named  Air  Corps  Reserve 
officers  (second  lieutenants)  have  been 
relieved  from  assignment  and  duty  at 
Brooks  Field,  Texa-s,  and  assigned  to 
duty  at  the  stations  indicated: 

To  Moffett  Field.  Calif. : 2nd  Lieuts. 
^'ussell  LeRoy  Flo lo , : ' J ohn  A.  Pechuls. 
andiHerbert  Donald  Schultz,  Jr. 

To  Mitchel  Field.  N.Y. : 2nd  Lieut. 

Ray  Hamilton  Martin. 

To  Scott  Field.  111. ; 2nd  Lieuts.  Jack 


Thomas  and  Paul  Wietzel  Zehrung. 

To  Hawaiian  Department;  2nd  Lieut. 
George  Sutton  Brewer. 

Each  of  the  following -named  second 
lieutenants  of  the  Air  Reserve  were  re- 
lieved from  assignment  and  duty  at 
Barksdale  Field,  La. , and  assigned  to 
Brooks  Field,  Texas,  for  duty  with  a 
tactical  unit  of  the  Air  Corps,  viz; 

Henry  Ovide  Bordelon 
Howard  Leave lie  Duller 
Edward  Francis  Culler ton 
William  Eades 

Clarence  Theodore  Bdwinson 
Willard  Dudley  Griffith 
Bingham  Trigg  Kleine 
Poy  William  Osborn 
Franlc  Beard  Scott 
Horace  Armor  Shepard 
Cy  Wilson 

Robert  Carroll  Wood 

oOo 

NEW  MOTOR  TEST  BLOCK  AT  FAIRFIELD  DEPOT 

Under  the  direction  of  Major  Ralph  B. 
Walker,  Chief  Engineer,  Fairfield  Air 
Depot,  a new  motor  test  block  has  been 
con^leted  and  is  now  partially  in  opera- 
tion. Many  nev/  and  interesting  feati^es 
are  incorporated  in  the  design  of  this 
block  which  lend  for  speed  and  accessi- 
bility in  engine  overhaul.  The  block 
test  building  itself  is  so  constructed 
that  it  is  easily  possible  to  increase 
the  number  of  test  stands, depending  on 
the  requirements.  The  present  eight 
stands  are  fully  capable  of  handling  all 
of  both  the  air-cooled  and  liquid-cooled 
engines  which  the  Depot  turns  out  under 
the  present  arrangement. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  in- 
cluded in  this  installation  is  an  exhaust 
silencing  device.  This  ha-s  proven  en- 
tirely satisfactory  and  has  been  a great 
relief  to  Depot  personnel  and  the  sur- 
rounding community.  Heretofore, the 
noise  of  the  old  test  block  was  veiy  ob- 
jectionable, and  this  was  a v/elcome  im- 
provement. 

vifitli  this  present  installation  and  re- 
arrangement in  the  Motor  Assembly  Line, 
the  Fairfield  Air  Depot  is  now  able  to 
handle  in  the  neighborhood  of  ninety  en- 
gines per  month,  a considerable  increase 
over  the  old  set-up, 

oOo 

AIR  CORPS  OFFICERS  TO  STUDY  METEOROLOGY 

First  Lieuts.  Marcellus  Duffy,  William 
0.  Senter  and  Edwin.  G.  Simenson,  Air 
Corps,  have  been  relieved  from  assign- 
ment and  duty  at  Langley  Field,  Va. , and 
detailed  to  take  the  sunmier  course  of  in- 
struction in  mathematics  at  the  Mass. 
Institute  cf  Technology,  followed  by  the 
regular  course  of  instruction  in  meteoro- 
logy* commencing  on  or  about  September 
20,  1937. 

5- 
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PIIRCHA.SS  OP  PURSUIT  PLMSS 


The  award  of  a contract  for  210  mono- 
place Pursuit  airplanes  to  the  Curtiss 
Airplane  Division  of  the  Curtis  Wright 
Corporation,  Buffalo,  H.Y. , rms  announc- 
ed onJuly  6th  hy  the  Hon.  Harry  H. 
Woodring,  Secretary  of  War.  These  new 
planes,  including  an  adequate  complement 
of  spares,  will  involve  an  expenditure 
of  $4,113,550. 

Powered  with  one  Pratt  and  Yi/hitnsy  two- 
row,  radial,  air-cooled  engine,  which  de- 
velops 1100  horsepower  for  take-off , this 
low-wing  all-metal  cabin  monoplane  has  a 
retractable  landing  gear  and  tail  wheel, 
v/hich  adds  materially  to  its  high  speed. 
Landing  flaps  reduce  landing  speed  and 
space  in  which  this  airplane  can  be  land- 
ed and  the  length  of  roil  upon  landing. 

It  is  also  eq^uipped  with  a constant 
speed  controllable  pitch  propeller  which 
allows  quicker  take-off  and  more  effici- 
ent operation  in  flight.  The  award  of 
this  contract,  the  largest  for  single 
place  Pursuit  for  several  years,  was 
made  after  exhaustive  test  of  the  air- 
plane in  competition  with  airplanes  of 
^ther  manufacturers  at  the  Air  Corps 
i.-ateriel  Division,  Wright  Field,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  The  delivery  of  these  airplanes 
to  the  Pursuit  units  of  the  &HQ  Air 
Force  will  fill  a long  felt  need  for 
modern  Pursuit  airplanes  in  those  units. 

The  function  of  the  Pursuit  airplane 
is  the  destruction  of  hostile  aircraft 
in  flight  by  the  use  of  machine  gun  fire 
and  time-fused  or  instantaneous  fused 
bombs. _ It  will  be  an  important  adjunct 
to  national  Defense  in  the  protection  of 
strategic  areas  and  centers  of  population 
against  hostile  air  attack  in  time  of 
emergency. 

These  airplanes  will  be  capable  of  a 
speedy  in  excess  of  300  miles  per  hour 
and  will  out-perform  any  airplane  of 
their  type  now  in  our  service. 

Many  featuresof  this  airplane  add  to 
its  general  efficiency  of  operation. 
Special  attention  has  been  given,  in  its 
design,  to  the  ease  with  which  the  com- 
ponent parts  of _ the  airplane  may  be  in- 
spected, maintained  and  repaired. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to 
avoid  multiplicity  of  sizes  and  gages  of 
tubes,  bolts,  rivets,  etc.,  as  well  as 
general  simplicity  of  design.  The  fuse- 
lage and  wings  were  desij^ned  to  facili- 
tate the  removal  and  replacement  of  dam- 
aged_  sections.  Flotation  gear  has  been 
provided_in  case  the  airiolane  is  forced 
to  land  in  the  water. 

It  is  readily  convertible  from  a clos- 
3d  to  an  open-cockpit  airplane.  The 
3ttom  of  the  fuselage  is  so  constructed 
_ *at_in  case  of  emergency  landing  with 
landing  gear  retracted  a minimum  of  dam- 
age to  the  airplane  will  result.  This 
adds  to  the  safety  of  operation  of  the 
airplane  in  that  it  may  be  landed  in  re- 
stricted areas  with  less  danger  of  col- 
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lision  with  other  objects  on  the  ground. 

This  order  combines  two  years'  require- 
ments, which  will  mean  a substantial  sav- 
ing in  the  unit  cost  of  this  txp)e  of  air- 
plane. 

— -oOo 


HEW  SWIMIHG  POOL  AT  PATTERSON  FIELD 


Patterson  Field,  Fairfield,  Ohio,  was 
the  recipient  of  an  unusual  and  elabo- 
rate gift  during  the  past  month. 

On  June  18th,  Mrs.  11. G.  Carnell  for- 
mally presented  General  A.YiT.  Robins,  on 
behalf  of  the  officers  of  Patterson 
Field,  a magnificent  swimming  pool, 
?;hich  is  located  directly  in  from;  of 
the  new  Officers'  Club.  Tnis  gift  was 
presented  in  memory  of  her  son,  Frank 
Stuart  Patterson,  one  of  the  first 
Arijiy  test  pilots,  who  was  killed  near 
the  field  which  now  bears  his  name. 

"It  is  needless  to  say,"  says  the 
Patterson  Field  Correspondent,  "the 
pool,  as  an  addition  to  the  already 
beautiful  Club  House  at  Patterson  Field, 
is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  post  per- 
sonnel, and  tnese  warm  summer  days 
have  seen  it  in  constant  use." 

oOo 


A CORRECTION 


editor  was  thinking  about  the  ad.d.itional 
tax  burdens  on  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  contemplated  during  the  pre- 
sent session  of  Congress.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  an  error  was  made  in  crediting  the 
article  "Tlie  GHQ  Air  Force  Maneuvers  on 
the  West  Coasti"  which  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  the  News  Letter  of  June  15th, 
to  the  Hamilton  Field  Correspondent.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  this  article  was  sent 
in  by  the  Public  Relations  Officer  of 
March  Field,  Riversid.e,  Calif. 

The  error  is  very  much  regretted,  and 
^e  promise  to  be  more  careful  in  future. 
- — oOo 


NSW  CAPTAINS  FOR  THE  AIR  CORPS 


Special  Orders  of  the  War  Department, 
recently  issued,  announce  the  promotion 
of  the  following-named  first  lieutenants 
of  the  Air  Corps  to  Captain,  with  rank 
from  June  14,  1937: 

George  W.  McGregor  Milton  M. 

Charles  A.  Harrington  Fay  R. 

Maurice  F.  Daly 
LawTence  S.  Kuter 


Maybe  it  was  the  heat,  or  perhaps  the  | 


George  McCoy,  Jr. 

Julius  T.  Flock 
John  M.  Sterling 
Mark  K.  Lewis,  Jr. 

Orrin  L.  Grover 

oOo 


Towner, Jr . 
Upthegrove 
Chas.  B. . Stone,  3d. 
John  W.  Kirby 
Marion  Huggins 
Neil  B.  Harding 
Robert  L.  Easton 
Henry  M.  Bailey 
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Lieut.  Colonel  Juiius  H.  Houghton,  Air 
Corps,  has  been  designated  as  Commandant 
of  the  Air  Corps  Weather  School  at  Pat- 
terson Field,  Ohio,  July  1,  1937. 
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.RADIO  RAHGE  AIID  BEACON  EOR  3D  AIR  BASE 


Authorities  at  Selfridge  Field,  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich.,  the  3rd  Air  Base  of  the 
GHQ  Air  Force,  announced  today  that 
plans  have  Been  virtually  completed  for 
the  installation  of  a new  and  completely 
modern  radio  transmitting  station,  to- 

? ether  with  a new  radio  range  and  traf- 
ic  control  system.  A parcel  of  about 
25  acres  of  land  near  the  junction  of 
Henry  B.  Joy  Boulevard  and  the  Sugar 
Bush  Road,  approximately  three-fourths 
of  a mile  due  west  of  the  Air  Base,  is 
being  acquired  by  the  Government  as  a 
site  for  part  of  the  new  installations. 

On  this  site  will  be  erected  five  radio 
towers j including  a central  ;pole  ninety 
feet  high,  and  the  ground  buildi^’  which 
is  to  house  the  radio  range.  This  range 
sets  up  four  invisible  radio  beams  which 
are  used  by  pilots  at  Selfridge  Field  in 
training  for  instrument  flying,  and  by 
any  pilot  who  v/ishes  to  locate  himself 
or  reach  Selfridge  Field  during  bad  fly- 
ing weather. 

An  additional  concrete  and  brick  build- 
ing about  32  X 48  feet  ?/ill  be  erected 
on  the  same  plot  of  land  to  house  a 400 
watt  transmitter. 

This  installation  is  being  made  because 
of  the  fact  tha.t  present  equipment  now 
installed  at  Selfridge  Field  is  not  only 
becoming  obsolete  through  lack  of  pov/er, 
but  also  constitutes  definite  flying 
hazards  for  airplanes  flying  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  field  during  hours  of  dark- 
ness or  in  bad  weather.  The  two  present 
150-foot  towers  directly  north  of  the 
north-south  runway  are  to  be  dismantled 
and  replaced  by  lower  60-foot  towers. 

Plans  call  for  the  replacement  of  the 
present  traffic  control  system  by  a new 
and  modernized  installation  which  will 
be  housed  in  a glass-inclosed  booth  on 
top  of  the  present  Headquarters  building. 
From  this^point,  the  Traffic  Control 
Officer  will  not  onljr  be  able  to  see  and 
speak  to  all  aircraft  either  on.  the 
ground  or  approaching  the  field,  but 
will  also  be  able  to  talk  by  remote  con- 
trol to  any  aircraft  having  equipment 
which  will  permit  them  to  contact 
Selfridge  Field. 

oOo 


him  to  pull  up  and  circle  the  field  for 
another  landing. 

■ — -oOo 

STILL  MORE  CAPTAINS  FOR  THE  AIR  CORPS 

Special  Orders  of  the  War  Department, 
recently  issued,  announce  the  promotion 
to  Captain  of  the  following-named  first 
lieutenants  of  the  Air  Corps,  with  rank 
from  June  30,  1957; 


Leo  W.  De  Rosier 
Gordon.  P.  Saville 
Charles  B.  Overaoker,Jr. 
Georjge  H.  Macnair 
James  A.  Ellison 
Hoyt  L.  Prindle 
James  F.  Walsh 
George  S.  Geer 
DcnrJLd  W.  Benner 
Lawrence  H.  Douthit 

oOo- 


George  E.  Ache son 
■ Frank  H.  Robinson 
Waldine  W.  Messmore 
Herbert  M.  Newstrom 
Allen  R.  Springer 
Franklin  C.  Wolfe 
Ford  L.  Fair 
Ivan  M.  Palmer 
Joseph  G.  Hopkins 


I I I 


ARE  CONTROL  TOMS  USEFUL?  YES! 

With  the  following  incident,  the  Con- 
trol Tower  at  Mitchel  Field,  L.I.,  New 
York,  has  more  than  paid  for  its  instal- 
lation. 

On  June  14tli,  a pilot  in  an  0-43  air- 
plane on  a navigation  flight  from  West 
Point,  N.Y.^,  to  Mitchel  Field,  attempted 
to  land  T/ith  wheels  up.  The  operator  on 
duty  in  the  Control  Tower,  noticing  the 
plane  about  50  feet  from  the  ground  on 
the  approach  for  landing,  called  the 
pilot  by  radio,  advising  him  of  his  pre- 
dicament in  sufficient  .time  to  enable 


LIEUT.  WILSON  RETURNS  TO  WEST  POINT 

First  Lieut.  R.C.  Wilson,  Air  Corps, 
who  lias  been  a member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Aircraft  Branch  at  the  Materiel 
Division,  Tifright  Field.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
since  August,  1932,  left  on  June  25th 
for  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  West 
i Point,  N.Y.,  where  he  is  to  serve  as  an 
instructor. 

The  Materiel  Division  Correspondent 
states:  "This  is,  in  a sense,  a return 
home  for  Lieut.  Wilson,  who  is  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Academy  of  the  class  of  1928. 
He  is  also  a graduate  cf  the  Primary 
and  Advanced  Flying  Schools  and  of  the 
Air  Corps  Engineering  School  of  the 
class  of  1933. 

i Lieut.  Wilson's  special  assignment  at 
i Wright  Field  has  been  that  of  Director 
i of  the  Special  Research  Laboratory  and 
I of  the  Accessory  Design  and  Test  Labora- 
1 tory.  His  outstanding  knowledge  cf  the 
! technical  phases  of  aeronautics  led  to 
' his  selection  for  his  new  position. 

oOo- — 

The  follo'wing-named  Air  Corps  officers, 
who  have  been  designated  as  students  to 
attend  the  1937-1938  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  schools  indicated,  were  at- 
tached to  Bolling  Field,  Anacostia, D. C. i 
for  flying  duty  only: 

Arny  War  College  - Colonel  Henrs?-  W. 
Harms,  Lieut.  Colonel  Hubert  R.  Harmon, 
Majors  John  DeF.  Barker,  Warren  R. Carter, 
Idwal  H.  Edwards,  Lawrence  P.  Hickey, 
Harry  A.  Johnson,  Alfred  J.  Lyon,  Austin 
W.  Martenstein  and  John  Y.  York,  Jr. 

Army  Industrial  College  - Majors 
Shiras  A.  Blair,  Don  L.  Hutchins, 

Clarence  P,  Kane,  John  A.  Laird,  Jr., 
Ma,lcolm  S.  Lawton,  Edward  M.  Powers, 
Robert  T.  Zane,  Captains  Julian  B. 

Haddoii  and  Harry  H.  Mills. 

- — oOo 
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ARM  FLIERS  STUDY  NAVIGATION  EQUIPMENT 

A group  of  five  Air  Corps  officers, 
^jieuts.  E.P.  Musset,  R.E.  Koon,  J.W. 

Egan,  Wm,  A.  Matheny  and  C.H.  Rees,  of 
Langley  Field,  Va. , recently _ concluded  a 
three-day  study  at  the  Materiel  Division, 
Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  of  new  in- 
strument developments  in  use  in  aerial 
navigation.  Lieut.  Egan,  in  charge  of 
the  group,  is  an  instructor  in  the  Air 
Corps  Navigation  School  at  Langley  Field. 

Flights  in  the  airplane  assigned  to 
the  Instrument  Navigation  La'borat9ry  of 
the  Equipment  Branch  of  the  Materiel  Di- 
vision., for  the  purpose  of  testing  navi- 
gation instruments,  were  made  hy  all  the 
officers.  Among  the  instruments  under 
special  study  were  new  types  of  sextants 
especially  designed  for  air  work,  a new 
ground  speed  and  drift  meter  recently 
developed  at  the  Materiel  Division,  and 
two  types  of  automatic  navigation  com- 
puters which  completely  revolutionize 
the  practice  of  air  navigation  as  it  has 
existed  in  the  past. 

The  group  returned  to  Langley  Field  on 
June  26th  in  two  amphibian  airplanes, 
which  are  being  used  at  the  General  Head- 
quarters Air  Force  Navigation  School, 
Langley  Field,  for  the  purpose  of  air 
navigation  stu^  in  both  over-land  and 
over-water  flying.  The  anphibian  type 
of  airplane  is  being  used  for  this  pur- 
pose at  various  stations  where  such 
training  is  being  carried  on. 

oOo 

GUNl\fERY  EXERCISES  AT  VIRGINIA  BEACH 

A total  of  45  officers  and  332  enlist- 
ed men,  transported  in  31  PB-2A,  6 A-17 
and  one  B-lOB  airplanes,  37  trucks  and 
reconnaissance  cars,  and  60  privately 
owned  conveyances,  departed  at  5:].5  a.m. 
on  June  24th  from  the  Langley  Field  Air 
Base  for  the  National  Guard  Airport  on 
the  State  Rifle  Range  at  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.  Caup  was  established  and  operations 
carried  on  at  10; 30  a.m.  The  program 
called  for  Gunnery  Exercises,  involving 
aerial  and  ground  targets,  to  be  carried 
on  during  the  two-week  period  to  end 
July  8th. 

35th  Pursuit  Squadron 

After  two  weeks  of  grooming,"  prepara- 
tion, and  qualifying  newly  assigned 
pilots  in  ^e  art  of  flying  a PB-2A  air- 
lane  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  the 
5th  Pursuit  Squadron  moved  into  the 
field  at  Virginia  National  Guard  Airport, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. , for  a period  of  two 
weeks*  gunnery  and  combat  exercises  to 
complete  the  training  program  of  the  8th 
Pursuit  Group  for  1936-1937. 

The  camp  to  date  Has  operated  very 
smoothly,  flying  starting  at  o:00  a.m. 
for  the  pilots  firing  on  ground  targets. 
For  those  more  fortunate  pilots  who  have 
already  qualified,  flying  began  at  7; 30 
a.m. , and  generally  terminated  around 


10;00  a.m.,  so  as  to  give  the  maintenance 
crews  an  opportunity  to  get  their  work 
completed  by  noon.  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  devoted  to  recreation,  such  as 
swimming,  etc.  According  to  the  News 
Letter  Correspondent,  however,  this  was 
mainly  an  opportunity  for  the  "Gable" 
and  "Taylor"  types  of  the  camp  to  toss 
their  charms  at  the  fair  sex  and,  he 
says,  "they  seem  to  be  very  plentiful 
here.  ¥e  have  to  concede  the  boys  a^ 
moral  victory,  as  they  seem  to  be  doing 
quite  well  in  that  respect  and  we  do 
hope  nothing  serious  develops  out  of 
the  summer  romances  of  our  heroes  of  the 
air. 

For  tactical  training,  the  ^ob  of 
qualifying  rear-seat  drivers  is  at  pres- 
ent the  main  activity,  with  instrument 
flying  and  individual  combat  running  a 
close  second.  We  are  quite  sure  the 
35th  will  come  through  with  all 
'Experts’  as  heretofore. 

By  the  time  the  next  issue  becomes 
due,  your  correspondent  will  in  all 
probability  be  thoroughly  sun-burned^ and 
safely  back  at  dear  old  'Langley*  which 
after  all  is  not  such  a bad  place  to  be 
sometimes. " 

56th  Pursuit  Squadron 

At  the  present  writing,  we  are  going 
into  the  second  week  of  maneuvers  at 
Virginia  Beach,  with  everything  under 
control.  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  train- 
ing program  is  looked  forward  to  more 
eagerly  by  all  concerned  than  this  two- 
weeks*  can^),  which  has  become  an  annual 
feature  of  the  summer  periods. 

57th  Attack  Squadron 

The  37th  Attack  Squadron  has  again- 
been  in  the  field,  this  Tiime  with  the 
8th  Pursuit  Group  at  that  famous  summer 
resort  - Virginia  Beach.  The  dates  of 
the  field  exercises  were  J'one  24th  to 
July  7th,  and  the  time  was  spent  flying 
chemical  and  gunnery  missions.  "Beach 
Fatigue"  seemed  to  be  the  favorite  re- 
creation for  all  personnel  after  recall. 
oOo — — 

NAVIGATION  FLIGHT  FOR  LANGLEY  AIRMEN 

A unit  navigation  flight,  involving 
12  PB-2A  and  6 A-17  airplanes  of  the 
8th  Pursuit  Group,  Langley  Field,  Va. , 
took  off  at  7;30  a.m..  June  28th,  from 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. , for  Patterson  Fieli, 
Fairfield,  Ohio,  via  Langley  Field  and 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  Adverse  weather  condi- 
tions held  the  flight  up  at  Langley 
Field  until  12:00  noon,  at  which  time 
they  proceeded  to  Buffalo,  arriving 
there”"  at  3:30  p.m. 

After  observing  aeronautical  activi- 
ties at  Buffalo,  the  flight  took  off  at 
9:30  a.m.,  June  29th,  for  Patterson 
Field,  arriving  there  at  12:00  noon,  and 
going  on  to  Wright  Field  later  in  the 
day.  A night  unit  navige^tion  flight  was 
then  accomplished,  the  flight  taking  off 
at  2:00  a.m.,  June  30th,  and  arriving  at 
Virginia  Beach  at  6:00  a.m. 
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WEST  POINT  CADETS  AT  MITCHSL  FIELD 

Three  hundred  West  Point 
Cadets  of  the  new  (Senior) 
class  received  a practical 
taste  of  the  way  Uncle  Sam 
employs  his  Air  Forces  at 

Mitchel  Field,  L.I.,  New  York, 

for  the  period  from  June  12th 
to  July  3rd.  Because  of  the 
scarcity  of  airplanes  and 
the  lack  of  ample  housing 
facilities  at  Mitchel 
A Field,  the  cadets  receiv- 
ed  their  training  in 
y^.  three  echelons,  each 
^ M:j  echelon,  remaining  at  the 
' 11"  field  for  the  period  of 
One  Week. 

^Enlisted  men  of  the  9th 
Bomhardment  Group  station- 
ed at  Mitchel  Field  very 
graciously  turned  over 
their  harracks  to  the 
cad.ets  and  moved  into  the 
2nd  Air  Base  Hangar, where 
ten^jorary  facilities  were 
installed  for  their  ac- 
commodation. 

Mornings  were  devoted  to 
various  phases  of  flying, 
such  as  Orientation,  Observation  naviga- 
tion, including  a demonstration  oi  the 
manner  in  which  Bombardment  squ.adroiis 
^practice  against  a target  to^ved  by  boat. 

^ Each  cadet  received  approximately  seven 
hours  of  flying.  The  afternoons  v/ere 
devoted  to  lectures  and  interesting  ex- 
cursions to  the  various  activities  about 
the  post. 

The  cadets  demonstrated  a keen  inter- 
est in  military  aviation.  In  addition 
to  scheduled  flights,  they  devoted  their 
leisure  time  to  flying  with  the  9th  Bom- 
bardment Group  and  the  97th  Observation 
Squadron  on  regular  scheduled  training 
flights,  both  night  and  day. 

_0n  Wednesday  afternoon  of  each  week,  a 
picnic  was  held  at  Jones  Beach,  New  York 
State’s  largest  bathing  beach,  where  all 
privileges  of  the  beach  were  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  cadets  as  guests  of  the 
State.  Each  Thursday  evening  a Tea 
Dance  was  given  at  the  Officers’  Club, 
from  6:00  to  11:00  p.m, , in  honor  of  the 
cadets  and  their  guests. 

The  tennis  courts,  bowling  alleys  and 
swimming  pool  were  also  available  for 
their  use  during  off  duty  hours. 

oOo — - 

SUMMER  NAVIGATION  SCHOOL  AT  LUKE  FIELD 

I 

' The  5th  Composite  Group,  Luke  Field, 

^ T.H. , organized  a navigation,  school  for 
i the  benefit  of  the  18th  Wing,  to  contin- 
j^e  through  the  months  of  July,  August 
'^and_  September . Three  officers,  Lieuts. 
Davis,  Knowles  and  Dennison.,  are  attend- 
ing from  the  18th  Pursuit  Group,  and 


eight  officers  are  assigned  to  the  class 
from  the  5th  Composite  Group,  viz;  1st 
Lieuts.  Paul  E.  Rue  stow,  Herbert  B. 
Thatcher,  2nd  Lieuts.  Abraham  D.  Olson, 
Samuel  C.  Mitchell,  Louis  W.  Proper, 
Pelham  D.  Glassford,  Jr,,  Willis  F. 
Chapman  and  Joseph  A.  Thomas. 

First  Lieut.  Richard  C.  Lindsay,  Air 
Corps,  Assistant  Operations  Officer 
and  Group  Navigation  Officer,  5th  Com- 
posite Group,  IS  the  instructor  of  the 
class,  and  hopes  to  turn  out  eleven  ex- 
pert aerial  navigators.  All  phases  of 
dead  reckoning  and  celestial  navigation 
are  being  pursued.  Air  training  is 
starting  in  Amphibians,  with  advanced 
work  being  performed  in  Martin  Bombers. 

First  Lieut.  Robert  W.  V/arren  was  as- 
signed to  function  as  Operations  and 
Engineering  Officer  for  the  School. 

oOo 

BIG  GASOLINE  SHORTAGE  A FALSE  AIATM 

“One  of  the  greatest  hunts  of  all  his- 
tory is  slowly  dragging  to  an.  inglori- 
ous conclusion.,  “ says  the  News  Letter 
Correspondent  of  the  Hawaiian  Air 
Depot, “and  he  then  goes  on  to  say; 

“About  three  weeks  ago,  rumors  started 
[ circulating  that  the  Supply  Officer  was 
short  a mere  fourteen  thousand  gallons 
I of  aviation  gasoline.  Action  was  imme- 
I diately  initiated  to  eheck  all  records 
! for  possible  miscalculation  and,  in  the 
I meantime,  the  entire  gasoline  system  was 
I systematically  investigated.  Now  let  it 
be  loiown-  that  the  base  supply  of  gaso- 
line located  at  Luke  Field  is  not  con- 
tained in  one  tank  with  a single  nozzle. 
Actually  there  are  seven  ten-thousand 
and  two  two  hundred  and  twenty -five 
thousand  gallon  tanks  with  some  ten 
thousand  feet  of  connecting  pipes,  not 
to  mention  sundry  and  varied  expansion 
joints,  all  of  this  being  the  means  to 
an  end  - six  servicing  points. 

After  much  digging,  a leak  and  a half 
was  discovered,  the  half  allowing  gaso- 
line to  escape  at  the  rate  of  about  ten 
gallons  a year.  This  damage  was  repair- 
ed, and  about  this  time  the  Navy  kindly 
offered  us  the  use  of  a lealc  detector, 
complete,  with  skilled  attendant.  Said 
maestro  threw  up  his  hands  in  horror 
when  shovm  the  expanse  of  pipe  to  be 
checked,  and  promptly  went  home  mutter- 
ing strange  naval  epithets  aimed  more 
or  less  at  our  poor  sick  pipelines. 

Believe  it  or  not,  there  is  a moral 
to  this  saga-  of  misfortune  - never  start 
something  you  cannot  finivSh,  especially 
when  there  is  no  need  to  commence  in  the 
first  place.  With  the  official  annual 
audit  under  way,  your  scribe  has  just 
been  informed  that  the  gasoline  account 
shov/s  a variance  of  but  eight  hundred 
gallons,  and  that  the  auditor  can  hardly 
believe  his  own  figures.  For  your  infor- 
mation, . roughly  800,000  gallons  have  been 
used  'oniG  pas.t  year,  and  thatgood  old  two 
percent  won’t  have  to  be  taxed  after  all." 
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APPOrariMENT  OF  IDDITIOm  FLYING  CADETS 


Since  the  aimotmcement  in  the  previous  issue 
of  the  News  Letter  of  the  selection  of  164  stu- 
dents for  appointment  as  Flying  Cadets  to  "begin 
training  mth  the  July  1st  class  at  the  Prinary 
Flying  School  at  Bandolph  Field,  Texas,  21  ad- 
ditional candidates  received  Flying  Cadet  ap- 
pointments, and  v/ere  assigned  to  this  class. 
Altogether,  a total  of  203  men  were  selected 
for  the  July  1st  class,  of  which  27  have,  for 
various  reasons,  declined  appointment. 

Arong  the  164  students  listed  in  the  July  1st 
issue  of  the  News  Letter,  six  declined  appoint- 
ment , viz; 

Civilian  Candidates 

William  Arthur  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Osyka,  Miss. 
Newark , N. J, 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 


bpeer, 

Ott,  William  Duimica 
Marshall,  Hi  chard  Sl^ip 
Alheri , Americo 
Taylor,  Ozhtirn  Early  Nashville,  Term. 

Durm,  Frank  Lovrry  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Deducting  the  above  naired  six  students  and 
adding  the  2l  new  candidates,  as  above  mention- 
ed, mStes  the  stud.ent  hody  of  the  July  1st 
Class  total  179. 

These  21  candidates  are  made  up  of  seven  Re- 
serve officers  of  various  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice who  were  on  active  duty,  13  civilian  can- 
didates, and  one  enlisted  man  from  the  Infantry 
They  are  listed  below,  eis  fcllo^vs; 

Reserve  Off icer^  (2n(i  Lieutenants) 

Jones, ~Bavid'  MudgeTf  (CavTT"  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Yancey,  William  Rufus  (inf.)  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
ViFall,  Frederick  (inf.)  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Shoemaker,  Francis  D.  (inf.)  Bethesda,  Md. 

Northcutt,  Robert  E.  (inf.)  Cement,  Okla. 

McCaskill,  Tillman  (li^.)  Idabel,  Okla. 

Fulhright,  Thomas  F.  (F.A.)  Texarkana,  Texas 

Enlisted  Man  (Private) 

Bryans,  Francis  Alford  Janaica  Plains , N.Y. 
Hqrs.  Co.,  5th  Infantry,  Ft.  Williams,  Me. 
Civilian  Ca:rdidates 
Samuel  H. 


Jr, 


Marett, 

Vilhite,  Herbert  G. 

Hart,  William  A. 

Loveless,  John  Relmond 
Fagan,  Joseph  William, 
Woolams,  Jack 
Boyer,  Lowell  Wilionm 
Baghy,  Robert  Clyde 
Hood,  Edward  Earl 
Fulghutn,  Harold 
Gilbert,  Huntington  Kerr 
Nelson,  Fred  A.  , Jr. 

Payne,  Irvin  Lloyd 

- — oOo— 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Washington , D. C . 
Washington, 
Chicago , 
Chicago , 

Mt,  Vernon, 

Fishhurg,  Ky. 
New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 
Terrell,  Texas 
Dorset,  Vt. 
Arlington,  Va. 
Bradshaw,  W.  Va. 


D.C. 

111. 

111. 

Iowa 


The  report  covering  the  recent  activities  of 
the  33rd  Pursuit  Squadron  was  a little  delayed 
and  hence  was  not  included  with  the  activities 
of  the  other  squadrons  of  the  8th  Pursuit  Group 
published  elsemere  in  this  issue.  The  Corres- 
pondent of  the  33rd  states  that  ground  gunnery, 
aerial  gunnery,  instrument  flying,  training  and 
qualification  of  rear  seat  gunners,  plenty  of 
sunshine  and  swimring  was  the  daily  schedule 
for  the  squadron  during  the  two  weeks'  stay  at 
Virginia  Beach.  He  adds  that  Virginia  Beach  is 
an  ideal  gunnery  camp  and  several  trips  a year 
would  suit  all  concerned  very  much. 
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COMSSIONS  FOR  FLYING  CADETS 

The  following-named  Flying  Cadets  of  the  Air  ^ 
Corps,  who  graduated  from  the  Advanced  Flying 
School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  on  February  17, 

IS 37,  and  who  since  that  time  vrere  on  active 
duty  under  their  Cadet  status  mth  Air  Corps 
tactical  organizations  at  various  fields,  were 
coimaissioned  second  lieutenants  in  the  Air 
Reserve  on  Jxme  20,  1937,  and  placed  on  expend- 
ed active  duty  as  Reserve  officers  at  the  sta- 
tions indicated,  viz? 

BavBARK^ENT  PILOTS 


Langley  Field,  Va.  ; 

Cochran,  Philip  G. 

Hillery,  Edward  G. 
MacDonald,  Donald  W. 
McNov.n,  William  K. 
Myers,  Thornton  K. 
Perry,  Norris 

Tate,  David  A. 

Watson,  Harold  E. 

Young,  Earl  B. 

Barksdale  Field,  La. ; 

"~&iavely , Eugene  H. 

Sel  fridge  Field,  iAich.  t 

Erie,  Pa. 
Boenton,  N.J. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
L awr  enc  e , Kans » 
Lafayette,  Ind. 
Sedrij-Woolley,  Wash. 

Asheville,  N.C. 
West  Hartford,  Conn, 
Sidney,  Nehr. 

Harlingen,  Texas 

Bleyer,  Julian  Mi. 

Tulsa,  Okla, 

Dalton,  Lloyd  H. , Jr. 
Margrave,  Thomas  E. 

Ottavra.,  Kans. 

Gordon,  Nehr. 

Phelps,  James  W.  , Jr. 

Berv?yn,  Pav^ 

Schoch,  Jack  L. 

New  Ulm,  Liinn, 

Theobald,  Robert  A. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Triffy,  SamP. 

Detroit,  liich. 

ATTACK  PILOTS 

Ba,rksdale  Field,  La.  : 

DuBose,  James  R.  , Jr. 

Aiken,  S.C. 

Eubemk,  William  E.  , Jr. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va, 

Helton,  Elbert. 

Clifton,  Texas 

March  Field,  Calif.; 

Box,  Clyde 

Denton,  Texas 

Nau,  Wallace  E. 

Pa^sadena,  Calif. 

OBSERVATION  PILOTS 

Harvey,  Sterling  G.  Bloomshurg,  Pa. 

Hoffeditz,  Aaron  H.  Greencastle,  Pa» 

(Assigned  to  Brooks  Field,  Texas) . 
PURSUIT  PILOTS 
Langley  Field,  'Va.  ; 


B ro  gge  r , J aco h JT 

Hunker,  Joseph  F. 
Zenke,  Hubert 
March  Field,  Calif. ; 

Dillingham,  V/alter  H. 
Sel fridge  Field,  Mch.  S 

Patterson,  Steele  R. 

Thorne,  Henry  G. , Jr. 


Butterfield,  Mirm. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
lvH.ssoula,  Mont, 


Honolulu,  Hawaii 


Seneca,  S.C. 
Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 


Note:  In  the  case  of  the  two  Ohserration 
pilots,  Lieuts.  Harvey  and  Hoffeditz,  station- 
ed at  Brooks  Field,  Texas,  Special  Orders  of 
the  War  Department,  recentlj;-  issued,  assigns 
the  first  rmnsd  officer  to  duty  at  klitchel 
Field,  N.Y. , July  21,  1937,  and  the  last  named 
officer  to  Post  Field,  Fort  Sill,  Okla,.  , effec- 
tive July  10,  1937. 

- — .oOo™ 


Second  Lieut.  Y/illard  Wright  Lazarus,  Air  Re® 

'in  th^ 


serve,  was  appointed  a second  lieute-uant 
Air  Corps,  Regular  Army,  with  rank  from  July  3, 
1937.  He  is  relieved  from  his  present  assign- 
ment and  duty  at  Brooks  Field,  Texas,  and  as- 
signed to  duty  at  Ivbffett  Field,  Calif. 
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SEim.  MISTER? 


Among  the  many  interesting  articles  in 
the  July  issue  of  "National  Aeronautics," 
the  official  organ  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautic Association,  Washington,  D. C.,  is 
one  under  the  above  caption,  wher.ein  the 
great  importance  of  aircraft  having  a 
highly  polished  wing  surface  is  proven 
by  facts  and  figures. 

The  editor  of  "National  Aeronautics," 
that  enterprising  and  highly  interesting 
aviation  magazine,  which  seems  to  be 
growing  better  and  better  with  each  suc- 
ceeding issue  - if  that  is  possible  - 
has  given  the  News  Letter  permission  to 
reprint  the  above  mentioned  article,  so 
here  goes: 

The  year  is  1940.  You  are  reclining 
luxuriously  in  the  lounge  chair  of  a 
1940  Skyliner  as  it  taxies  smoothly  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  airport.  There 
the  plane  rolls  onto  a tujrntable  where, 
with  speed  and  efficiency,  attendants 
make  certain  adjustments.  Slowly  the 
turntable  swings  the  big  ship  into  the 
wind.  . . then  a not  unple.asant  surge 
forward  and  after  an  amazingly  brief 
run  for  such  a huge  plane  you  are  in  the 
air  . . . aided  by  catapult  launching 
1940  style. 

Fantastic  . , . not  at  all,  per  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  N.A.  G.A. 

Thus  Dr.  George  ¥.  Lewis,  Director  of 
Research  of  the  N.A.C.A.  is  speaking: 
"Airplanes  are  increasing  in  size  and 
wing  loading,  and  one  of  the  important 
problems  confronting  both  airplane  de- 
signers and  airplane  operators  is  that 
of  providing  a reasonably  short  take- 
off distance  for  modern  and  future  air- 
planes. The  take-off  distance  required 
for  some  of  our  current  airplanes  in 
fact  taxes  many  of  our  commercial  air- 
ports. With  definite  trends  toward  lar- 
ger air  transports,  with  higher  wing 
loadings  and  corresponding  increase  in 
take-off  distance,  the  problem  has  reach- 
ed a critical  stage. 

For  an  airplane  of  the  future  with  a 
wing  loading  of  35  pounds  per  square 
foot  and  a power  loading  of  10  pounds 
per  horse  power,  at  a speed  of  250  miles 
er  hour  without  flaps  and  without  a con- 
rollahle  pitch  propeller,  a distance  of 
4000  feet  would  be  necessary  for  take- 
off. Even  with  a constant  speed  propel- 
ler and  a good  flap  or  high  lift  device, 
the  take-off  distance  is  still  exces- 
sive. " 

So  . . . N.A.C.A.  researchers  have 
been  busy  investigating  catapulting  de- 
vices for  use  at  large  airports.  They 
i report  that  with  a catapult  producing  an 
I .acceleration  of  -g  g.  , which  is  held  not 
Ifpexcessive  for  passenger  comfort,  the 
take-off  distance  of  our  large  airliners 
cf  the  near  future  can  he  reduced  to  a 
reasonable  figure. 

And  they  are  not  theorizing  either. 


They  report  that  with  an  airplane  of  the 
size  of  the  new  DC-4  with  a high  wing 
loading  of  30  pounds  per  square  foot  and 
a weight  of  30  tons,  to  take-off  in  a 
distance  of  1150  feet  the  catapult  must 
provide  a thrust  of  15,000  pounds.  Ob- 
tained directly,  this  would  require  a 
catapult  motor  of  3,250  horse  power 
which  would  be  quite  a motor  to  say  the 
least.  But  N.A.C.A,  engineers  provide 
the  practical  solution  of  storing  energy 
in  a flywheel.  Ergo  . . . allowing  five 
minutes  to  bring  the  flywheel  up  tc 
speed,  the  15,000  pound  thrust  is  obtain- 
ed with  an  electric  motor  of  relatively 
low  horsepower  and  cost. 

But  to  get  back  to  our  1940  sky  excur- 
sion . . . the  few  minutes  our  airliner 
was  on  the  passenger  loading  ramp  for 
that  particular  stop,  a crew  of  polish- 
ers were  husily  at  work  on  the  wings. 

And  with  system  and  dispatch  the  already 
shining  and  mirror  smooth  wing  surfaces 
Yiere  brought  to  a super  sheen. 

Reason  , , . N.A.C.A.  researches  re- 
port that  with  modern  streamlining  and 
retractable  gear  50^  of  the  drag  of  the 
complete  airplane  is  caused  hy  the  wing. 
But  the  modern  airplane  wing  is  covered 
with  sheets  of  aluminum,  alloy  riveted 
to  the  main  v/ing  structure.  Tests  show 
that  with  a 20,000  pound  transport  hav- 
ing a ?»ing  area  of  1000  square  feet  and 
flying  at  225  miles  per  hour,  the  added 
resistance  of  present  day  conventional 
rivets  and  lapped  joints  necessitates 
the  expenditure  of  182  horse  power  over 
what  would  be  required  iTHthe  wing  were 
smooth. 

Even  the  addition  of  paint  to  a smooth 
metal  surface,  it  was  found,  required  91 
ho?"3e  power  more.  Thus  N.A,  C.A.ers  lo- 
gically deduce  that  a smooth,  highly 
polished  wing  surface  is  of  such  import- 
ance in  high  performance  modern  aircraft 
that  it  maj^  be  found  economical  to  have 
service  crews  wipe  off  the  accimulated 
dirt  and  dust  on  wing  surfaces  at  every 
stop! 

Pulling  Out  the  Rabb its 

Kae  above  ciies ' but  t'v;o~oT'~5He  many 
scientifically  bewhiskered  white  rabbits 
the  impressarios  of  N.A.C.A.  Aircraft 
Engineering  Research  Staff  are  pulling 
out  of  the  commodious  N.A.C.A.  hat. 

Today's  preview  of  tomorrow’s  flying 
is  a pat  and  honest  label  of  what  N.A.C.A. 
has  to  exhibit.  And  if  you  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  they  are  not  producing  plenty 
of _ white  rabbits  listen  to  this  list 
which,  believe  it  or  not,  names  but  a 
fe?;. 

The  New  N.A.C.A.  Two  Control  Nose  Slot 
Cowlirig  for  Radial  Air  Cooled  Engine. 

The  N.A.C.A.  Trim  Angle  Indicator  for 
Large  Seaplanes. 

Elimination  of  Shimmy  in  the  forward 
wheel  of  a tricycle  tjnpe  landing  gear. 
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The  Uew  Pree  Flight  Wind  Tunnel  for 
the  study  of  halance,  stability,  riding 
and  control  characteristics  of  an  air- 
plane model  in  free  flight. 

The  Ultra  High  Speed  "Shock"  Wave  and 
when  it  occurs. 

The  Effect  of  Wing  Plan  Form  and  Air- 
foil Section  on  recovery  from  a spin. 

The  New  N.A.G.A.  Gust  Tunnel  for  the 
study  of  the  motion  that  is  assumed  by 
the  airplane  in  passing  throiigh  a gust, 
the  acceleration  imposed  and  the  flight 
path  taken. 

The  new  Stall  Control  Flap. 

The  nose  slot  owling  was  born  from 
the  problem  of  cov/ling  and  cooling  the 
modern  radial  air  cooled  engine.  In  re- 
cent years  the  horse  power  output  of 
radial  engines  has  increased  from  400  to 
1500  horse  power.  With  high  compression 
ratios  and  100  octane  fuel,  a limiting 
factor  in  the  powei  that  can  be  obtained 
is  the  ability  cf  the  cylinder  and  cylin- 
der head  to  dissipate  heat. 

The  standard  fixed  N.A.G.A.  Cowling  has 
the  disadvantage  of  providing  an  excess 
of  cooling  at  high  speed  and  insufficient 
cooling  at  low  speed.  With  the  new  two 
position  nose  slot  cowling,  the  pilot 
can  set  the  nose  slot  for  satisfactory 
cooling  for  take-off  and  climb.  'CJhen 
the  climb  has  been  completed,  by  pushing 
a lever  the  pilot  can  shift  to  the  high 
speedy  or  cruising  range  v/here  the  aero- 
dynamic efficiency  of  the  cov/ling  is 
-^reatly  increased. 

With  the  spanning  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  proposed  spanning  of  the  Atlantic  by 
air,  the  development  of  large  seaplanes 
has  assumed  an  important  place  in  our 
transport  system.  Some  of  the  large 
seaplanes  now  being  constructed  are 
equipped  with  four  engines  having  a to- 
tal of  approximately  6,000  horse  power. 
This  power  is  required  by  the  take-off, 
characteristics  of  the  seaplane,  since 
for  cruising  only  appro ximatelv  one- 
half  or  3,000  horsepower  is  used. 


WEATHER  SQUAHRON  AT  BOLLING  FIELD 


Scenninfi 


the  Tr  im  An_gle 


N.A.G.A.  tests  have  shown  that  the 
trim  angle  . . . the  angle  that  the  boat 
hull  assumes  with  the  horizon  . . . has 
important  influence  on  the  time  necessa- 
ry for  take-off.  By  using  the  best  trim 
angle  for  the  particular  design  of  hull, 
take-off  time  is  materially  reduced. 

Outcome  . . . the  N.A.G.A.  trim  angle 
indicator.  The  pilot  has  before  him  a 
small  glass  in  which  is  reflected  the 
horizon.  This  glass  is  graduated  in  de- 
grees, so  that  if  the  pptimrm  trim  angle 
for  take-off  happens  to  be  4 degrees, 
the  pilot  can  accurately  trim  the  hull 
so  that  the  horizon  line  is  on  the  4 de- 
gree graduation  line  of  the  instrument. 
As  simple  as  that. 


Effective  July  1st,  the  Air  Corps  ac- 
o^uired  a new  department  in  its  list  of 
activities,  and  took  another  step  toward 
a more  complete  and  modern  organization. 
The  department  consists  of  the  newly 
formed  ?^eather  Squadrons,  whose  duties 
were  previously  performed  by  the  Meteo- 
rological Department  of  the  Signal  Corps. 
The  personnel  of  the  new  Weather  Sg.uad.- 
rons  is  madd  up  chiefly  of  the  trained 
and  experienced  men  of  the  old  Meteoro- 
logical Departments,  so  the  weather  ser- 
vices continue  as  smoothly  as  ever. 

At  Bolling  Field,  six  men  from  the 
Signal  Corps  Meteorological  Department 
were  transferred  to  the  2nd  Weather 
Squadron,  the  headquarters  of  which  are 
at  Langley  Fieldu,  Va.  These  men  are  at- 
tached to  Base  Headquarters  and  14th  Air 
Base  Squadj’on  for  administrative  purpos- 
es. This  detachment  will  be  supplement- 
ed by  additional  men  from  the  Air  Corps, 
forming  an  efficient  weather  department. 

The  Signal  Corps  men  in  the  V/eather 
Detachment  at  Bolling  Field  Ixave  been 
well  trained  by  the  conscientious  ef- 
forts of  Captain  William  H.  Wenstrom, 
Signal  Corps,  who  has  been  at  this  sta- 
tion since  the  summer  of  1934,  and  who 
has  contributed  much  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  weather  service  for  the  Army  Air 
Corps  by  constant  experiments  andu  the 
gathering  of  important  data.  Captain 
V/enstrom  v/ill  retire  from  the  service, 
effective  July  31,  1937,  with  the  rank 
of  Ma^or,  Signal  Corps,  and  spend  his 
time  in  civil  life  v/riting  and  teaching. 
The  loss  of  his  services  will  be  keenly 
felt,  not  only  by  the  Signal  Corps,  but 
also  by  the  new  Weather  Squadrons. 

The  dutiesof  Meteorological  Officer 
at  Bolling  Field  have  been  telcen  over 
by  1st  Lieut.  Floyd  B.  Wood,  Air  Corps. 

He  has  been  assigned  to  this  station 
after  completing  a coui’se  of  instruction 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the 
Weather  Department  will  be  under  his 
watchful  supervision. 

— oOo— — 


BOIvIBING  TRAINING  BY  20TH  SQUADRON 


The  month  of  Jtuie  wa,s  devoted  to  inten- 
sive bombing  training  by  the  20th  Bom- 
bardment Squadron,  Langley  Field,  Va,  The 
bombing  day,  starting  at  5:00  a.m.  with 
the  take-off  of  the  first  mission,  con- 
tinued at  the  rate  of  one  mi.ssion  of  two 
bombing  teams  every  tv/0  hours  throughout 
the  daylight ^ period.  Both  yiB-17  and 
B-lOB  type  airplanes  have  been  used  ou 
these  missions.  The  results  of  this 
pressure  training  have  been  gratifying. 
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AIR  MECHMICS  TALK  SHOP 


The  other  day  a visitor  to  March  Field 
> was  seen  entering  a hangar,  where  some 
aerial  repair  work  was  under  way.  He 
emerged  a few  minutes  later  with  a fed 
face  and  a hopeless  expression  in  his 
eyes.  Stammered;  '*Good  grief!  Hiat’s 
the  natter  with  those  fellows  in  there? 

I listened  to  their  talk  for  five  minutes 
and  still  don’ t know  vdiat  it  is  all 
about  - they  must  be  nuts." 

According  to  the  March  Field  Corres- 
pondent, here  is  what  the  visitor  heard; 
(Translation  follov/s  each  sentence). 

1st- Mechanic;  "I  hear  the  19th  got  two 
B-lO’s  for  overhaul." 

(l  hear  the  19  th  Bomhardroent  Group  has  tm 
Martin  Bombers  for  overhaul.) 

2nd  Mechanic;  "Yeah,  some  shave- tail 
belly-flopped  and  washed  out  the  gears, 

I suppose?  But  even  so,  better  than 
those  darned  OA-4's,  our  good  old  ducks," 
(Yeah,  some  'bid  Lieutenant  belly- flopped  - 
landing  a ship  on  the  belly  for  various 
reasons,  bad  landing  - and  damaged  the  land- 
ing  gears,  I sTrppose?  But  even  so,  better 
than  those  darned  Douglas  Aojphibians,  our 
good  old  ducks.  ’Thicks”  general  tem  for 
Amphibians  used  in  the  Ai^)  . 

1st  Mechanic;  "Ever  switched  props  on 
the  old  C-14-  or  C-4A?  Ho?  You’re  lucky. 
Them  fins’  something  awkward  to  mess 
^around  with,  even  worse  than  the  C-8A’s." 
(Ever  exchanged  propellers  on  the  old  Foldcer 
or  tri-motored  Ford  planes?  Ho?  You  are 
lucky.  Those  ships  are  something  awkward  to 
mess  around  with  - to  handle  - even  worse 
than  the  Fairchilds.) 

2nd  Mechanic;  "The  top-kick  whispered 
something  about  some  Y1B-I7*s  for  us, 
them  and  the  B-18 ’ s now  on  their  way  - 
oh,  boy,  will  we  sweat!  Hey,  get  a load 
of  that  C-27  side-slipping  in!  Boy,  they 
sure  handle  like  a PB-2A." 

(The  1st  Sergeant  said  something  about  some 
Boeing  Flying  Fortresses  for  March  Field. 
Those  and  the  new  Douglas  bombers  on  their 
way.  Oh,  boy,  what  work  that  will  be.  Hey, 
look  at  that  Bellanca  gliding  in  sideways 
with  the  wind!  They  sure  handle  like  a 
Consolidated  Purs'uit  plane.) 

The  visitor  intervened  here;  "Errh, 
ahh,  pardon  me,  but  what  are  those  sil- 
ver ships  over  there?"  (meaning  a 
Northrop  plane) . 

1st  and  2nd  Mechanics; "Oh,  those? 

I Them’s  our  new  A-17A's.  You  Imow,  same 
i as  the  A-17’s,  only  retractable  gears,  a 
I few  more  hp’s  and  rpm’s.  But,  Mister, 

! have  a peep  at  those  babies  out  there  - 
* P-26's  - what  d’ya  think  of  them?  Grease- 
I monkeys'  delight  they  are  - ain’t  they?" 
i X (Oh,  those?  Those  are  our  new  Northrop  attack 
iP  planes.  You  know,  the  same  as  the  last  nx>del 
Northrop s,  only  retractable  wheel  units, more 
horsepower  and  revolutions  per  minute  - speed 
and  power.  But,  Mister,  have  a look  at  those 


babies  out  there  - Boeing  pursuits  - Tdiat  do 
you  think  of  them  - the  delimit  of  any  me- 
chanic - aren't  they?) 

Visitor;  "Errh,  why  do  you  always 
quote  letters  and  niambers?  And  what  do 
they  mean?  " 

Mechanics; "Oh,  the  letters?  Well, 
you’ve  seen  commercial  planes  carry  let- 
ters on  their  wings,  haven’t  you?  IJC, 
for  instance,  stands  for  NATIONAL  COM- 
MERCIAL; N just  for  NATIONAL,  etc.  In 
the  Air  Corps,  A stands  for  ATTACK;  B 
for  BOICBER;  C for  TRAl'ISPORT;  P for 
PURSUIT;  0 for  OBSERVATION;  OA  for 
OBSERVATION  AI^PHIBIAN;  BT  for  BASIC 
TRAINER,  etc.  Get  it  now? 

Visitor;  "Hmmmm  - - 
Other  mechanic;  "Me,  Mister,  I take 
the  C-33  for  good  old  joy  riding,  or 
mebbe  the  old  man' s new  C-36,  sv/ell  job 
that  too.  I sweated  a hop  the  other 
night  in  a BT-2  and  nearly  left  the  up- 
holstery behind  when  we  hedge-hopped  in 
that  old  crate.  But  then,  of  course,  the 
C-24's,  0-46A’s,  B-6*s,  B-12'b  or  even 

TG-13  - hahaha  - ain't ehh,  what's 

the  matter,  Mister,  you  aren’t  going  al- 
ready, Mister. .. .hey! " 

(l.  Mister,  take  the  Douglas  transport  for  a 
nice  trip  on  the  controls,  or  maybe  the  Com- 
mander's new  Lockheed,  swell  job  that, too. 

I managed  to  go  along  for  a short  flight 
the  other  ni^t  and  nearly  fell  out  when  vre 
did  some  ground  strafing  in  that  old  plane. 
But  then,  of  course,  the  Fairchilds,  Douglas 
Observations,  Douglas  or  Martin  bombers  or 
even  the  Amy  Air  Coips  blirxp  - hahaha  - axe 
■ . -not, . . ) 

And  here  is  where  the  visitor  said; 
"They  mast  be  nuts!" 

P.S.  We  agree. 

oOo— 

COLONEL  KARIOT  LFAVES  MARCE  FIELD 

Lieut.  Colonel  Hubert  R.  Harmon,  Air 
Corps,  accon5)anied  by  Mrs,  Harmon,  left 
March  Field  on  July  5th  for  his  new  du- 
ties at  the  Army  War  College,  Washington, 
D . C . 

Colonel  Harmon,  a native  of  Chester, 
Pa.,  and  his  wife  came  to  March  Field  on 
July  12,  1935.  From  then  until  August 
17,  1936,  he  was  connected  with  the  1st 
Wing,  GHQ  Air  Force,  and  later  became 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  19th  Bombard- 
ment Group,  March  Field.  Colonel  Harmon, 
a graduate  of  the  U. S.  Military  Academy, 
the  Air  Corps  Engineering  School,  the 
Air  Corps  Tactical  School  and  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  School,  has  done 
much  during  his  stay  at  Ivlarch  Field  to 
further,  the  aims  of  military  aviation 
and  impressed  all  with  his  fine  military 
and  personal  abilities.  March  Field 
extends  its  best  wishes  for  his  future 
welfare. 
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LIEUT.  COLONEL  LLOYD  N.  KEISLING 


Lieut.  Colonel  Lloyd  N.  Keesling,  Air 
Corps,  who  graduated  from  the  Air  Corps 
Tactical  School,  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.,  on 
June  1,  1937,  and  is  no?/  under  orders 
for  duty  at  Caanute  Field,  111. , upon 
the  expiration  of  leave,  was  horn  at 
Cedar  Springs,  Va. , September  3,  1889. 

After  attending  elementary  schools  and 
high  school  for  12  years,  and  the  Emory 
and  Henry  College,  Bnory,  ¥a. , for  two 
years,  he  graduated  in  1912  from  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacks- 
burg, Va, , and  then  took  a post  graduate 
course  for  a year,  receiving  the  degree 
of  Electrical  Engineer. 

Commissioned  a provisional  second 
lieutenant  of  Infantry,  November  30, 

1916,  he  was  assigned  to  the  39th  Infant- 
ry, and  during  the  War  was  stationed  at 
Canp  Greene,  Charlotte,  N. C. 

Detailed  to  the  Aviation  Section,  Sig- 
nal Corps,  Colonel  Kee sling  graduated 
from  the  School  of  Militarj/  Aeronautics, 
Austin,  Texas,  March  23,  1918,  whereupon 
he  was  ordered  to  Kelly  Field,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  for  flying  training, 
which  he  completed  in  August,  1918.  He 
was  then,  ordered  to  duty  in.  Washington, 
D.C,,  in  the  Training  Section,  Office 
of  the  Director  of  Military  Aeronautics. 
He  was  rated  as  Deserve  Military  Aviator 
from  July  18,  1918,  and  re-rated  as  Air- 
plane Pilot,  October  16,  1919.  While 
assigned  to  the  Training  Section,  he 
served  as  Assistant  Executive  Officer 
from  March,  1919,  to  April,  1919,  and 
as  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
that  Division,  also  as  Assistant  to  the 
Chief,  Training  Division,  until  April  27, 

1921.  During  October,  1919,  he  partici- 
pated in  the  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
Reliability  and  Endurance  Flight  Contest, 
On  various  occasions  he  served  as  Acting 
Chief  of  the  Training  Division, 

Transferred  to  foreign  service.  Col, 
Keesling  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Command- 
ing Officer  of  Clark  Field,  Pampanga, 
P.I.,  and  served  as  such  until  September 
2,  1921.  After  duty  as  Ad,jutant  and 
Personnel  Adjutant,  Clark  Field,  to  Octo 
ber  9,  1931,  he  assumed  command  of  the 
3rd  Pursuit  Squadron,  Clark  Field,  and 
performed  this  duty  until  January  3, 

1922,  when  he  was  assigned  as  Supply  Of- 
ficer of  this  S^adron.  In  September, 
1922,  he  became  Provisional  Flight  Com- 
pany Commander,  in  addition  to  which  he 
performed  various  other  duties,  includ- 
ing those  of  Commanding  Officer  of 
Clark  Field  and  the  3rd  Pursuit  Squad- 
ron, until  May  17,  1923.  He  was  then, 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  28th 
Bombardment  Squadron  until  the  expira- 
tion of  his  tour  of  foreign  service. 


Assigned  to  duty  at  Mitchel  Field, 

L.I.,  New  York,  Colonel  Keesling  served 
as  Adjutant  of  the  Post  and  of  the  9th 
Observation  Group,  in  addition  to  vari- 
ous other  duties,  including  terr^orary 
conmianding  officer,  until  December  10, 
1924.  From  that  date  until  Jnne,  1926, 
he  performed  the  duties  of  Personnel 
Adjutant  and  Recruiting  Officer. 

After  a long  period^ of  illness  which 
necessitated  hospitalization,  Colonel 
Keesling,  in  July,  1927,  was  assigned 
to  duty  at  March  Field,  Riverside, 

Calif. , where  he  assumed  command  of  the 
53rd  School  Squadron,  in  addition  to 
performing  other  duties.  On  May  15, 

1929,  he  was  assigned  to  the  13th 
School  Group  as  Post  Engineer  Officer. 

At  various  times  he  assmted  temporary 
command  of  the  post.  On  August  20, 

1930,  he  was  transferred  to  the  70th 
Service  Squadron,  and  he  commanded  this 
organization  until  April,  1931,  when 
he  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Bombardment 
Wing  Headquarters,  servi^  at  different 
periods  as  Post  Engineering  Officer  and 
as  Post  Operations  Officer.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Post  Executive  Officer,  November 
14,  1932,  and  served  as  such  until  May 
29,  1933.  For  a nnmber  of  months  there-n 
after  he  served  as  Executive  Officer  off 
the  March  Field  District,  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps. 


From  June  1|  1934,  to  August  19,  1936, 


Colonel  Keesling  was  stationed  at 
Randolph  Field,  Texas,  serving  aa  As- 
sistant Commandant  and  later  as  Assietan 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Primary  Flying 
School.  He  reported  for  duty  as  student 
at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School, 
Maxwell  Field,  Ala. , August  21,  1936, 
and,  as  before  stated,  graduated  from 
this  school  on  June  1,  1937, 

Colonel  Keesling  received  his  promo- 
tion to  let  Lieutenant,  November  30, 
1916;  to  Captain  ( tenp. ) August  5,1917| 
to  Captain.,  September  18,  1917;  to 
Major,  March  11,  1929,  and  to  Lieut. 
Colonel  (ten^.)  March  16,  1936, 


LIEUT..  COLONEL  VINCENT  B.  DIXON 


Lieut.  Colonel  Vlncen/t  B.  Dixon,  Air 
Corps,  now  on  duty  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,-  Washington, 

■D.C.,  as  Assistant  Executive,  was  born- 
on  November  12,  1894,  at  Rip  Raps,  Va, 
Following  his  graduation  from  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacks- 
burg, Virginia,  in  1916,  he  received  an J 
appointment  on  November  30th  of  that  || 
year  as  a 2nd  Lieutenant,  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corps,  U,  S.  Ar^.  He  served  with 
this  branch  of  the  Army  to  July  1,  1920,' 
his  duties  for  the  most  part  being  thooejj 
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of  conpany  commander.  He  graduated  in 
1918  from  the  Coast  Artillery  School, 

Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

\7hile  on  duty  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
Colonel  Dixon,  was  detailed  to  the  Air 
Service  for  flying  training,  and  upon 
completing  the  course  of  instruction,  at 
the  Air  Corps  Primary  Flying  School  at 
Carlstrom  Field,  Arcadia,  Fla. , in  March, 

1921,  he  was  transferred  to  Kelly  Field, 
Texas,  for  training  as  a Pursuit  pilot. 

In  July,  1921,  he  was  transferred"  to 
Ellington  Field,  Houston,  Texas.  Upon 
the  completion  of  his  advanced  training 
he  was  rated  as  Airplane  Pilot,  effective 
August  10,  1921. 

Colonel  Dixon  remained  at  Ellington 
Field,  serving  as  Post  Adjutant  and  Per- 
sonnel Adjutant  until  November  22,1921; 
as  Commanding  Officer  of  Air  Park  No. 

2 and  Transportation  Officer,  1st  Pur- 
suit Group-,  until  January,  1923.  He 
moved  to  Selfridge  Field,  Mich.,  in  June, 

1922,  when  the  activities  at  Ellington 
Field  were  transferred  to  that  northern, 
station.  From  January,  1923,  to  August, 
1924,  he  commanded  the  57th  Service 
Sguadron,  in  addition  to  performing  va- 
rious 0 then  duties . 

Transferred  to  McCook  Field,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  Colonel  Dixon  completed  the  coiorse 
of  instruction  at  the  Engineering  School 
at  that  station  on  August  15,  1925.  He 
f remained  on  duty  at  McCook  Field  until 
November  30,  1925,  when  he  returned  to 
Selfridge  Field  and  again  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  57th  Service  Squadron.  From 
February  4th  to  June  25,  1926,  he  v/as 
in  ten^jorary  command  of  Selfrid^ge  Field 
and  tile  Ist  Pursuit  Group. 

From  August  18,  1928,  to  June,  1929, 
Colonel  Dixon  was  on  duty  as  a student 
at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School, 

Langley^ Field,  Va. , and  thereafter  he 
was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Tactical 
School  until  August,  1930,  when  he  was 
assigned  as  student  at  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  School,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.  Follovdng  the  completion  of  the 
two  year  course  at  this  school,  he 
served  for  nearly  two  months  with  the 
2nd  Bombardment  Group  at  Langley  Field, 
and  was  then  transferred  to  duty  in  the 
Hawaiian  Department,  assuming  command  of 
Luke  Field  and  of  the  5th  Composite 
Group  on  September  23,  1932.  He  contin- 
ued on  this  assignment  until  October  26, 
1934. 

On  January  8,  1935,  Colonel  Dixon  re- 
ported for  d.uty  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Executive  Divi- 
, Sion  as  Assistant  Executive. 

|i  Colonel  Dixon  received  his  promotion 
to  1st  Lieut,,  November  30,  1916;  to 
'.-■aptain,  August  1,  1919;  to  Major,  Janu- 
ary 22,  1929,  and  to  Lieut.  Colonel 
Uemp.)  June  22,  1936. 


Bringing  to  a close  a very  successful 
training  year  under  the  inspiring  lead- 
ership of  Lieut.  Colonel  Hubert  R. 

Harmon,  the  19th  Bombardment  Group  qual- 
ified tv;elve  expert  aerial  bombers  dur- 
ing June.  Of  these,  six  were  members  of 
the  50th  Squadron  and  s5.x  of  the  32nd 
Squadron.  The  best  score' was  made  by 
Lieut.  A.T,  Wilson,  of  the  30th  Squa.d- 
ron. 

"Tliese  qiialifications, " remarks  the 
News  Letter  Correspondent,  ''considered 
together  v/ith  the  qualification  of  24 
officers  and  33  enlisted  men  as  expert 
aerial  gunners,  m.ark  a definite  turning 
point  in  the  history  and  progress  of 
this  group.  We  have  now  completed  our 
transition  from  a school  group  to  a tac- 
tical group.  We  are  proud  of  our  ac- 
complishments in  the  fields  of  dead 
reckoning  and  celestial  navigation  as  a 
school  group;  we  are  proud  of  our  ad- 
justment and  change  from  a school  group 
to  a tactical  group;  and  we  are  confi- 
dent that  under  Lieut.  Colonel  Harvey  B. 
Burwell,  our  new  Commanding  Officer,  as- 
sisted by  a newly  organized  staff,  in- 
cluding Majors  John  K.  Cannon,  Walter  R. 
Peck,  and  Harry  A.  Halverson,  we  shall 
set  a high  mark  as  an  M-day  unit. 

The  38th  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  com- 
manded by  Major  Williain  S.  Gravely  and 
attached  to  this  Group,  is  nearing  its 
first  birthday.  Despite  numerous  chang- 
es in  personnel  and  equipment,  this 
squadron  qua.lified  two  officers  and  four 
enlisted  men.,  as  expert  aeria.1  gunners, 
in  addition  to  performing  routine  mis- 
sions of  navigation,  search,  patrol  and 
photography. 

Though  we  are  pleased  with  our  prog- 
ress, we  are  not  content  with  our 
achievements,  and  during  the  new  training 
year  shall  attempt  to  increase  our  effi- 
ciency so  as  to  attain  a complete  pre- 
paredness for  any  emergency. " 

.oOo- — 

METEOROLOGICAL  STATION  FOR  KELLY  FIELD 

The  meteorological  station  formerly 
located  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  has 
been  transferred  to  Kelly  Field.  A new 
office  and_ laboratory  has  been  construct- 
ed, adjoining  the  Post  Operations  Office, 
for^this  vitally  important  activity, 

Lieut.  Elmo  Mathews,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  station,  has  been  associated  v/ith 
Dr.  Robert  Millikan,  internationeRly 
famous  scientist  in  cosmic  ray  experi- 
ments. Lieut.  Me. thews  recently  complet- 
ed a one-year  course  in  meteorology  at 
the  California  Institute  of  Teclmology. 
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MERRILL  Al^  LAMBIE  VISIT  SAIJ  ARTORIO 


Dick  Merrill  and  Jack  Lambie,  famous 
round-trip  trans-Atlantic  flyers,  visit- 
ed San  Antonio,  Texas,  on  June  22nd,  re- 
maining at  Stinson  Eield  from  10:30  a.m, 
to  noon.  Among  tlie  senior  officers  of 
the  posts  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio 
who  greeted  the  visiting  pilots  was 
Colonel  Arnold  R.  Krogstad,  Commandant 
of  the  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying  School, 
Kelly  Field.  Colonel  Krogstad  made  a 
few  remarks  over  the  public  address  sys- 
tem installed  and  used  for  the  occasion. 

Jack  Lambie,  junior  member  of  the  dis- 
tinguished team,  was  a student  flyer  at 
Randolph  and  Kelly  Fields,  being  gradu- 
ated from  the  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying 
School  in  October,  1933. 

Both  Merrill  and  Lambie  now  fly  for 
the  Eastern  Air  Lines. 

oOo— — 

AIR  IRFIATED  CHAIR  FOR  SOLID  COMFORT 


Materiel  Division,  Wright  Field,  Ohio, 
on  June  25th,  to  obtain,  certain  tech- 
nical information  and  data  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  new  assignment  as  Assistant 
Military  Attache  for  Air  in  Berlin^ 
Germany.  He  remained  at  the  Division, 
until  June  28th. 

Major  Vanaman  is  a graduate  of  the 
Air  Corps  Engineering  School  of  the 
class  of  1930, 

— .oOO' — 

PRIMARY  STUDEHTS  BEGIN  ADVANCED  TRAINING 

Class  29-B  at  the  Air  Corps  Advanced 
Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  be- 
gan flying  and  ground  school  work  on. 
Thursday,  JuD.y  1,  1937.  Of  the  92  stu- 
dents in  the  present  class  which  com- 
pleted the  course  at  the  Primary  Flying 
School,  Randolph  Field,  just  recently, 

40  are  student  officers  and  52  are 
flying  cadets, 

— oOo— 


Out  at  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  a 
new  type  of  chair  has  created  consider- 
able interest.  Mr.  F.G.  Manson,  of  the 
Equipment  Branch  of  the  Materiel  Divi- 
sion, is  the  inventor  of  what  appears  at 
first  glance  to  be  a grandfather’s  arm 
chair  covered  with  cretonne,  of  conven-  j 
tional  structure  and  appearance.  In  j 
reality,  however,  this  piece  of  furni- 
ture is  constructed  of  rubberised  fabric.! 
Inflated  with  air  it  is  strong  enough  to  i 
support  the  weight  of  the  stoutest  tired  | 
man,  although  its  own  weight  is  but  six  i 
pounds.  Upon  the  removal  of  a small  cap,i 
the  chair  can  be  con^letely  deflated,  { 
packed  in  a small  bag,  and  tucked  under  j 
the  arm  for  removal  to  any  spot  desired.  I 

Not  merely  a novelty,  this  tj'qje  of  j 
chair,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Materiel  Di-j 
vision  Correspondent,  may  have  practical  | 
application  in  commercial  transport  air- j 
planes  where  it  would  act  as  a shock  ab- j 
sorber  in  case  of  forced  landings,  and 
in  crashes  would  not  prove  a source  of 
injury  to  passengers.  In  a landing  on 
water,  a ntohber  of  these  chairs  contain- 
ed in  an  airplane  would  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  airplane  afloat  for  an  indefin- 
ite period'  of  time. 

The  chair  may  also  prove  of  interest 
to  owners  of  trailers.  Patents  have 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  Manson  upon  his  in- 
vention. However,  rights  have  been  ex- 
tended for  its  manufa.cture  in  the  com- 
mercial field.  But  recently  received, 
the  rubberized  fabric  chair  has  been  an 
object  of  interest  to  Materiel  Division 
personnel  and  to  visitors. 

— oOo— 

MAJOR  VAl^AMAN  VISITS  YffilGHT  FIELD 

Major  A.W,  Vanaman,  a recent  graduate 
of  the  Army  War  College,  arrived  at  the 


PLEN'TY  OF  SPLASHING  NOW  AT  MITCHEL  FIELD 

A new  and  modern  swimming  pool,  locat- 
ed at  the  Officers'  Club,  Mitchel  Field, 
N.Y.,  was  formally  opened  to  officers, 
their  families  and  gniests,  on  the  even- 
ing of  June  17th  by  Colonel  Walter  H. 
Frank,  Air  Base  Coiimander , Mitchel  Fieldj. 
assisted  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Thomas  F.  ( 
Hanley,  who  acted  as  Master  of  Ceremo- 
nies. The  speakers  were  Colonel  Walter 
H.  Frank;  Major  John  N,  Douglas,  Base 
Quartermaster,  and  Captain  Ralph  G. 
Richards,  Construction  Quartermaster. 

Colonel  Frank  paid  high  tribute  to  the 
cooperation,  planning  and  execution  of 
the  work  by  Major  Douglas  and  Captain 
Richards  in  the  construction  of  the 
pool,  and  commended  highly  the  work  of 
the  local  C.C.C.  Company  and  the  person- 
nel of  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion for  their  untiring  efforts  in  fin- 
ishing the  construction  in  the  shortest 
possible  of  time. 

An  added  attraction  on  this  occasion 
was  an  excellent  exhibition  of  aquatic 
skill  by  a group  of  expert  swimmers  and 
divers  from  Jones  Beach,  who  gave  a gay 
and  entertaining  touch  to  the  affair. 

The  first  official  splash  by  a bonafide 
resident  of  Mitchel  Field  was  made  in 
the  chilly  HgO  by  Cadet  Crandall,  a 
member  of  the  crack  West  Point  Swimming 
Team,  son  of  Major  Walter  M.  Crandall, 

Air  Base  Surgeon.,  Mitchel  Field. 

„_..-o0o— 

On  June  26th,  four  YlB-17  type  ai*- 
pl  .anes,  under  t:^e  command  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Robert  Olds,  conanander  of  the  2nd  Bomb.  K 
Group,  Langley  Field,  Va. , made  a mass  ^ 
flight  to  Miami,  Fla.  T^e  return 
flight  to  Lai:igley  Field  was  made  in 
five  hours.  , 
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THE  ELom  mm  at  langley  field 

By  Mrs.  Walter  Lloyd  Bender 


The  Flower  Shov/,  held  tinder  the  auspices  of 
the  Woman’s  Club  of  Langley  Field,  was  well  at- 
tended by  visitors  from  Norfolk  and  the  lower 
Peninsula.  There  ?/ere  many  displays  of  out- 
standing and  unustial  beauty. 

The  luncheon  was  attended  by  about  a hundred 
guests.  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Andrexvs  gave  a welcoming 
address.  Mrs.  ViJalter  Lloyd  Bender,  the  Execu- 
tive Chainran,  gave  an  informal  talk  on  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Woman’s  Club  and  outlined  the 
activities  for  the  coming  year.  She  enphasized 
the  beauty  of  the  crepe  myrtle,  the  post  flov/er. 
Three  hundred  of  these  bushes  has  already  been 
planted,  and  it  has  been  plaimed  to  plant  about 
one  thousand  more  in  the  fall.  She  drew  an  im- 
aginary picture  of  Langley  Field  twenty  years 
hence,  when  the  daughters  of  the  Garden  Club 
members  would  -vralk  through  rows  of  beautiful 
myrtle  trees  that  their  mothers  had  been  instru- 
mental in  planting.  Her  talk  was  followed  by 
reports  from  the  various  chairmen  of  sections, 
as  follows; 


President; 

MrsI  F.M.  Andrews 
Vice  Presidents; 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Breuit 
Mrs.  W.R.  Weaver 
Secretaiy; 

JVirs.  E.L.  Maxwell 
Treasurer; 

Slrs^  STG.  ivicLennan 
Executive  C3aairtnan: 

.L.  Bender 


Spatz 

Bender 


Art; 

C.V.  Haynes 

Books; 

Mrs.  R.L.  l^axwell 
Home  Economics; 

Mrs.  J .B.  Stanley 
Bridge; 

Mrs.  March 
Athletics; 

Mrs.  Robert  Olds 
Golf; 

Mrs.  S.E.  Glenn 
Sw3mm3.ng; 

Calvert 

Tennis; 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Bentley 


I^irs. 

Dramatics; 

Mrs.  C. 

Garden; 

Mrs.  W.L 
Music; 

Mr  si"  H.C.K.  Muhlenberg 
After  the  luncheon  the  guests  were  deli^t- 
fully  entertained  by  the  Sub-Debs,  with  Lliss 
Truth  Cornelia  Bender,  who  is  the  orgardzer  and 
sponsor,  and  the  following; 

Edith  Davies  Judy  Carey 
Beckey  Spatz  Ann  IvIcDuffie 
Jean  Craig  Dorothy  Salisbury 
Betsy  Davies  Margaret  Tflaitehead 
Patsy  Carey  blary  Cecil e Wynn 
Eileen  Carter  Jeanne  Andrews 
Ijiary  L^rou  Jackie  McDuffie 
They  gave  two  very  beautiful  tableaus  in  the 
club  lounge  - The  Old  Spinning  Tfiihsel  in  the 
Comer,  in  which  the  young  ladies  wore  original 
costumes  of  their  grandmothers'  days,  and 
Little  Old  Lady,  which  vtbs  sung  by  Iviiss  Joan 
Trunk  and  the  chorus.  Joan  was  dressed  in 
lavender  lace  and  was  a charming  little  old 
lady. 

There  were  about  four  hundred  exhibits.  The 
judges  were  Mrs.  W.L.  Weller,  of  Norfolk;  Mrs. 
Crosby,  Norfolk  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs;birs. 
Parks,  Hampton  Roads 'Garden  Club,  and  Mrs. 

Page,  Willoughby  Spit.  The  flowers  were  out- 
standing for  their  arrangement  and  quality.  The 
awards  were  as  follows; 

Blue  Containers  - Comp.  Colors 

1.  Mrs.  Bowen;  2.  Mrs.  Gibbs;  3.  Mrs.  Glantzberg 
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Mnia'bures 

1.  Ivlrs.  Alan  Jones,  2.  Mrs^'  Maxwell,  3.  Mrs. 
Enerr. 

Fonmal  Dinners 

1.  Mrs.  Trunk,  2.  Mrs.  Calv^t,  3.  Mrs.  Hale. 
Breakfast  Trays 

1,  Ivirs.  Buxton,  2.  Mss  Bender,  3.  Mrs.  Gibbs. 
Arr.  in  Pitchers 

1.  Mrs.  Alan  Jones , 2.  Ms. McLennan,  3. Mrs.  Care; 
Wild  Flowers 

1.  Mrs.  Carey,  2.  Mrs.  Slcirmer,  3.  Mrs.  Enerr. 

Arr.  under  10  inches 
1,  Mrs.  C.S.  Diggs , 2.  Mrs.  McL'ennan, 

3.  Ms.  Geo.  Parker. 

Bubble  Bouquets 

1.  Ms.  Trunk,  2.  Ms.  Kilpa'Erick 
Informal  Lunch  Tables 
1.  Ms.  Gibbs,  2.  Ms.  Calvert , ’37  Ms. 
Milpatrick. 

Arr.  of  Petunias 

1.  Ms.  Carey,  2.  Mrs.  McLennanT  3.Ms.  Skinner 


1.  Ms.  Salisbury 


Snaps 

Rose 


1.  Ms.  Carey,  2.  Ms.  Griffin. 

Miscellaneous 

1.  Ms.  Bender,  2.  Ms.  MuEXenberg , 

3.  Ms.  Powers. 

All  White 

1.  Ms.  iv'idLennan,  2.  Ms.  Heard,  3.  Ms.  Alan 
Jones. 

Men's  Arr. 

1.  Col.  Bender,  2.  Major  "Steele,  3.  Major  Trunlc. 

1.  Hon.  Mention  - Iviajor  Hiitchison. 

2.  Hon.  Mention  - Col.  Calvert. 

Pairs. 

1.  Ms.  Carey,  2.  Ms.  Trunk,  3.  Ms.  Odom. 
Japanese  Manner 

1.  Ms.  Carey,  2.“TMs.  McLennan,  3.  Ms.  Bender. 
Pastels  in  Silver 

1.  Ms.  Andrews,  2.  Ms.  Muhlenberg, 

3.  Mx.  Maxvrell. 

^ec.  Gla.diolas 

1.  Ms.  Hale,  2.  Ms.  T runic,  3.  Ms.  Griffin. 
Spec.  Zinnias 

1.  Ms.  Blackiston,  2.  Mrs.  Craig, 

3.  Ms.  Griffin. 

Sweepstakes 

First  Prize;  Ms.  Edwin  F.  Carey. 

Second  Prize;  Ms.  Otto  Trunk. 

Third  Prize;  Ms.  Ste^vart  G,  McLennan. 

Mst  di stinctive  Exhibit  in  the  Show 

Ms.  Carey  - (Wild  Onion  Bloom) 

Special  Av/^d 

Ms.  Hale  (For  no  s'©- gays  in  finger  bowls). 

The  actixdties  of  the  Womaan's  Club  will  be 
resimed  in  September,  but  a number  of  the  sec- 
tions wdll  continue  their  activities  throu^ 
the  simmer. 

oOo 

Second  Lieuts.  John  Thomas  Cox,  Dallas,  Tex.  , 
and  James  Edvdn  Roberts,  Pettus,  Texas,  both 
of  the  Air  Reserve,  have  been  placed  on  extend- 
ed active  duty  at  Barksdale  Field,  La.  , for  a 
period  of  three  years  from  July  15,  1937. 
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NOTES  FROM  TEE  WASHINGTON  OFFICE 


Brigadier  General  Henry  H.  Arnold/t 
Assistant  Chief  of  |ih.e  Air  Corps, 
and  Captain  L.S.  gmith,  departed  |1 
on  June  .28th  on  navigation  — 

flight  to  Wichita,  Kansas,  and 
Chanute  Field,  111. , returning 
July  2nd.  Ifiihilfe  at  Chanute 
Field,  General  Arnold  address- 


a 

iSill*! 


± a 


ed  the  graduates  of  the  Air  -■//,?/:-' ,• 
Corps  Technical  School,  an 
accovmt  of  which  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  ^ 

of  the  News  Letter-i  n 


Lieut.  Colonel 
Hoyt,  who  had  hee^  on 
duty  in  the  Info  ion 
Division,  depantedipnC  | ) | 'ii 

June  28th  on  leave'  br  lI  ® ^ 

absence,  prior  tO’ nreporting 'for' dtit^'a'i?  hi! 
new  sta'bion,  Barksdale  Field,  La.” 

Officers  who  recently  reported  for  duty  in,.^ 
the  Chief's  Office  were  Lieut.  E.M.  Losey  on' 
June  28th|  Lieut.  Colonel  W.E.  Farthing  on 
July  1st;  Major  Ira  C.  Eaker  on  June  30th;  and 
Captain  David  G.  Lingle  on  July  Sth. 

Officers  returning  from  leaves  of  absence 
were  Majors  L.W.  Miller  and  C.P.  Prime  on  Jime 
30th;  Colonel  TiSn.  C.  McChord  on  July  5th;  Lieut. 
Colonel  L.B.  Jacobs  on  July  2nd;  Major  A.E. 
Easterbrook  on  July  7th;  Captain  L.S.  Smith  on 
July  5th;  Captain  C.C.  Cluck  on  July  Sth;  and 
Lieut.  Colonel  H.W.  Flickinger  on  July  15th. 

Officers  departing  on  leaves  of  absence  were: 
Lieut.  Colonel  H. C.  Davidson  and  Ivfejor  M.H. 
McKinnon  on  July  Sth;  Lieut.  Colonel  H.H.  Young 
on  July  7th;  Captain  James  B.  Jordan  on  July 
Sth;  Lieut.  Colonel  M. F.  Da,vis  on  Jxily  Sth; 
Captain  A.H.  Foster  on  July  12th,  returning  on 
the  15th;  Major  E. C.W.  Blessley  on  July  14th; 
Lieut.  Colonel  V.B.  Dixon  and  Major  Robert 
Kauch  on  July  15th. 

Major  N.D,  Brophy  departed  J'une  30th  for  ten>* 
porary  duty  at  Wright  Field,  Ohio. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Ealph  P.  Cousins  reported  June 
30th  for  temporary  duty. 

Colonel  Ch^mers  G.  Hall  departed  J’oly  5th  on 
detached  service. 

Jfejor  E.V.  Harbeck  returned  July  1st  from  de- 
tached service. 

Major  Lowell  H.  Smith  departed  July  Sth  for 
detached  service  at  Tifright  Field,  Ohio,  return- 
ing July  11th. 

Navigation  flights  were  made  by  the  follow- 
ing-named officers;  Major  C.Y.  Banfill,  J\aly 
3rd,  to  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  returning  July 
Sth;  Lieut.  E.M.  Losey  to  Langley  Field,  Va.  , 
and  rettim,  Jialy  8th;  Major  ¥,B.  Souza  to 
Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. , July  10th,  returning  the 
following  day;  Major  Alvan  C.  Kincaid  to  Clear- 
water, Fla. , July  10th. 

Colonel  Vfeu  C.  McChord  and  Major  Karl  S, 
Axtater  departed  July  11th  for  detached  service 
at  Scott  Field,  111. , the  latter  returning  on 
July  15th. 

Captain  Evers  Abbey  departed  July  11th  for 
detached  service  at  West  Point,  N. Y. , returning 
July  13th. 


Field,  Mich.;  Captain  H.C.  Wisehart,  from 
Richards  Field,  Kansas  City,  , on  July  13th; 
Major  Raymond  Morrison,  from  Hamilton  Field, 
Calif.  , J'uly  10th;  Colonel  Albert  L.  Sneed, 
euroute  from  Philippines  to  Max:;7ell  Field, 

Ala. , July  10th;  Ifejor  Wallace  G.  Smith,  from 
Max^'rell  Field,  on  July  10th;  Lieut.  Colonel 
Carl  Spatz,  on  leave  from  Langley  Field,  and 
Major  XeRoy  A.  Walthall,  from  Barksdale  Field, 
on  Jul.t?’  13th;  Captain  John  F.  Guillett,  from 
Ba^yksdale  Field,  July  13th;  Captains  John  F. 
^^ain  and  James  M.  Bevans,  from  Ivlaxv;ell 
^Field,  on  July  14th. 

V _„..o0o — 


i 


■ GRADUATICN  OF  STUOMTS  FROTI  TEQINICAL  SCHOOL 


Visitors  to 
H-B.  Clagett, 


Cornranding  Officer  of  Selfridge 


.Graduation  exercises  for  the  officers'  class- 


; of  the  Air  Corps  Technical  School,  Chanute  ^ 

' Field,  Rantoul , 111.,  v/ere  held  on  the  morning 
of  'June  30th  at  the  Officers’  Club. 

The  officers'  classes  were  composed  of  45 
members  and  they,  along  vrith  those  in  the  audi- 
ence, heard  an  interesting  address  by  Brigadier 
General  Henry  H.  Arnold,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps,  lAo  flew  to  Rantoul  on  the  previous 
day  and  was  a guest  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Junius  W, 
Jones,  Commandant  of  the  School. 

Lieut.  Wallace  I.  Wolverten,  post  cliamlain,  ; 
offered  the  invocation  and  benediction.  Intro- 
ductory remarks  were  made  by  Colonel  Jones,  and 
music  vj3is  furnished  by  the  post  instimxaental 
group.  " I 

Graduating  from  the  Engineering  Me.intenance 
course  were  Captain  N.L.  Cote,  Lieuts.  C.T. 
Mower,  H.W.  Pennington,  William?.  Sloan, 

Howard  Moore,  Tom  W.  Scott,  Morley  S.  Slaght, 
Richard  A.  Gnissendorf,  Morris  J.  Lee,  Norman. 

E.  Burnett,  Sory  Smith,  Lester  H.  Kuoish, 
Nicholas  E.  Rowel,  Ray  W.  Clifton,  Air  Corps, 
and  Captain  Calvin  E.  Freeman  of  'the  U.  3. 

Marine  Corps. 

Gradua.tes  from  the  Coninunications  Course 
were:  Captain  F.  Edgar  Cheatle,  Lieuts.  Walter 
E.  Todd,  Ed^vard  H.  Underhill,  Thomas  L. Bryan, 
Jr. , Berkely  E.  Nelson,  James  S.  Sutton,  John 
J.  Hutchison,  David  H.  Kennedy,  Richard  T. 

King,  Jr,  , Edward  S.  Allee,  Air  Corps,  and 
Third  Lieut,  of  the  Philippine  Army,  Jose 
Francisco. 

Officers  graduating  from  the  Armaine.nt  Course 
included  Lieuts.  Norman  H.  Ives,  Archibald  H, 
Hanna,  Carl  W.  Carlmark,  William  H.  Wise, 
Watson  M.  Frutche,  John  0.  Neal,  William  T, 
Hudnell , Jr.,  Francis  L.  Rivard,  Chester  W, 
Cecil,  Jr.,  Air  Corps,  and  Captain  Frank  G. 
Dailey,  U.  S.  Marine  Coips. 

Lieuts.  Robert  K.  Taylor,  Henry  K,  Mooney, 
and  Andrew  Meulenberg,  Air  Corps,  grad'uated’ 
from  the  aerial  photographic  course. 

National  Gurxrd  officers  conpleting  a two 
months'  course  in  mechanics  vrare  Capteiin  Earl 
T.  Showalter,  Lieuts.  Jchn.D.  Howe,  Leo 
Katzman,  Welter  ?i'.  Wise,  Frank  T.  Cashman,  ^ 
William  G.  Ferwood  and  Melvin  S.  Hollidge.  ^ 
— oOo— 
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PORTO  RICAN  PLIGHT  BY  NINTH  GROUP  BOMBIiRS 
By  the  Mitchel  Pield  Correspondent 


Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  thing 
vabout  the  recent 
flight  of  Martin 
B-10B*s  from  Mitchel 
Pield,  Long  Island, 

^ to  San  Juan,  Puerto 
XRico,  was  the  mat- 
ter of  fact  manner 
in  which  the  flight 
was  planned  and  executed.  The  accom- 
plishment of  the  flight  was  just  another 
silent  salute  to  the  progress  of  modern, 
airplane  and  engine  development  and  to 
the  progress  of  training  within  the  Air 
Corps. 

In  mid-June,  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  9th  Bombardment  Group  received  or- 
ders to  dispatch  three  B-lOB's  to  San 
Juan,  via  Miami,  and  return.  Not  so 
many  years  ago,  the  reception  of  such  an 
order  would  have  created  quite  a furor. 

A mad  search  for  competent  navigators 
would  have  been  instigated  - telegraphic 
reQ[uisitions  for  aperiodic  compasses, 
drift  sights  and  malted  milk  tablets 
would  have  gone  out  to  Air  Corps  depots  - 
in  short,  all  activities  at  the  Base 
would  have  been  directed  tov/ard  making 
adequate  preparations  for  the  forthcom- 
ing flight. 

Preparations  for  this  flight  could  not 
have  been  more  in  contrast  to  the  mad 
frenzy  associated  with  bygone  days. 

Three  Martins,  which  had  been  engaged  in 
the  routine  instruction  of  West  Point 
Cadets,  were  diverted  from  normal  opera- 
tions, given  40-hour  inspections,  and 
were  ready  to  go.  Any  of  the  combat 
crews  of  the  Group  would  have  been  compe- 
tent to  accomplish  the  flight,  so  those 
who  were  selected  to  man  the  airplanes 
considered  themselves  "lucky''  to  get 
this  opportunity  to  make  a flight  just  a 
little  Afferent  from  the  ordinary  run 
of  cross-country  flying. 

The^ flight  took  off  from  Mitchel  Eield 
for  Miami,  Ela. , shortly  after  daybreak 
on  June  24th,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
E.B.  Valentine.  The  course  from  Mitchel 
Pield  to  Tybee  Island  Light  House,  near 
.Savannah,  Ga. , was  principally  overland. 
|From  Tybee  Island  Light  House  to  Miami 
Municipal  Airport,  the  course  lay  mainly 
over  the  Atlantic.  The  first  day's 
flight  of  1,000  nautical  miles  was  accom- 
plished in  7-|'  hours.  The  Wri^t 


"Cyclones"  perked  along  beautifully  at 
1525  RPM  and  28"  of  mercury. 

The  City  of  Miami  lived  up  to  its  repu- 
tation for  hospitality,  when  officials 
of  the  Air  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  the 
officers  and  men  in  t0¥^  until  "taps" 
which,  in  view  of  the  long  hop  schedul- 
ed for  the  following  day,  was  not  long 
after  dinner. 

Kith  bomb  bay  tanks  loaded  to  the 
gills,  the  planes  departed  from  the  Miami 
Municipal  Airport  on  June  25th.  Powey 
Rocks  Light  House  was  the  initial  point, 
and  the  first  turning  point  of  the  course 
WPS-  off  Cayo  Romano , Cuba; - i ‘ • • 

Midway  between  Miami  and  Cayo  Romano, 
the  oil  pressure  on  the  right  engine  of 
Captain  Valentine's  airplane  fell  cff  to 
the  danger  point  and,  after  instructing 
the  other  two  airplane  commanders  to  con- 
•tinue  the  flight,  he  swung  around  and 
ret-urned  to  Miami,  where  he  remained  un- 
til the  other  two  ships  returned  from 
San  J-uan. 

Prom  Cayo  Romano  the  course  led  past 
the  southwestern  tip  of  Great  Inagua 
Island  to  a point  off  Cape  Monte  Cristi, 
Dominican  Republic,  thence  approximately 
paralleled  the  north  coast  of  Hispaniola 
to  Cape  Viejo  Francis.  Prom  here  the 
course  lay  generally  ESS  to  San  Juan. 

The  distance  of  956  nautical  miles  from 
Miami  to  San  Juan  was  covered  in  eight 
hours  against  moderate  head  wings,  at 
the  same  RPM  and  manifold  pressure  as 
had  been  maintained  on  the  previous  day's 
flight. 

Dead  reckoning  navigation  was  used 
throU(|hout.  At  no  time  was  there  any 
question  as  to  position.  Ample  check 
on  the  accuracy  of  dead  reckoning  calcu- 
lations was  provided  by  the  existence  of 
three  or  four  good  check  points  enroute, 
from  which  bearings  were  taken. 

June  25th  and  26th  were  spent  in  Puerto 
Rico  preparing  the  airplanes  for  the  re- 
turn flight  and  enjoying  the  sights  of 
San  Juan  and  vicinity.  Pan-American  ser- 
vicing facilities  were  made  available. 

Gas  was  pumped  by  hand  from  drums  and 
proved  to  be  a long  drawn  out  process. 

The  twenty-hour  inspection  made  at  San 
Juan  might  very  well  have  been  omitted, 
for  the  engines  were  in  perfect  shape. 

The  officers  at  El  Morro,  Headquarters 
of  the  65th  Infantry,  took  upon  them- 
^ selves  the  task  of  educating  the  visit- 
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ing  airmen  to  Puerto  Paco  in  two  days 
and,  needless  to  say,  they  did  a very 
thoro'^h  joh  of  it.  Historically,  San 
Juan  is  fascinating  with  its  16th  Century 
Spanish  forts.  One  could  not  help  hut 
gaze  in  astonishment  at  the  thick  walled 
emhattlements  and  wonder  at  the  huge 
amount  of  labor  and  materials  necessary 
to  their  construction.  Legend  has  it 
that  the  King  of  Spain  once  strolled 
down  to  the  beach  bordering  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and,  shading  his  eyes  so  as  to 
get  a better  view  eastward,  exclaimed: 

"I  have  poured  so  much  gold  into  the  for- 
tifications of  Puerto  Pico  that  I should 
be  able  to  see  it  from  here." 

The  city  is  a queer  combination  of  the 
modern  and  the  antique.  Strolling  down  a 
granite  paved  street  scarcely  wide  enou^ 
to  accommodate  the  passage  of  two  autos, 
you  encounter  Sammy  Goldstein’s  Dress 
Shoppe  sandwiched  between  old  Spanish 
edifices. 

All  of  the  U.S.  Army  troops,  except  the 
officers,  are  native  Puerto  Ricans.  Im- 
mediately noticeable  to  the  casual  visit- 
or is  their  triraness  and  the  high  degree 
of  morale  and  discipline  v/hich  pervades 
the  entire  regiment.  Rumor  has  it  that 
the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  command 
average  five  children  per  man. 

It  was  vdth  regret  that  ea,rly  on  June 
27th  the  flight  left  San  Juan.  The 
heavily  loaded  B-lOB’s  used  every  foot 
of  field  on  the  take-off,  although  there 
was  a moderately  brisk  wind  blowing. 

Upon  completion  of  a 3,000-foot  runway 
which  is  nov;  under  construction,  hazards 
incident  to  take-off  will  be  consider- 
ably lessened.  The  route  to  Miami  lay 
over  the  same  course  as  had  been  follow- 
ed on  the  25th  and  was  uneventful  - 
never,  however,  to  the  point  of  boredom, 
for  there  was  always  enough  water  be- 
neath the  planes  to  keep  everyone  on  the 
alert.  The  elapsed  time  of  the  day’s 
flight  was  6x  hours. 

After  spending  the  night  in  Miami,  the 
flight  took  off  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  for  Mitchel  Field  and  arrived  there- 
at in  7-g-  hours.  The  total  flying  hours 
from  Mitchel  Field  to  Puerto  Rico  and  re- 
turn, a distance  of  some  3812  nautical 
miles  (4395  land  miles)  was  29^  hours. 

In  closing,  it  might  be  well  to  give  a 
few  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  mem- 
bers of  the  flight  as  a result  of  the 
trip.  First  of  all,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  comfort,  the  Martins  leave  much 
to  be  desired  during  an  extended  flight. 
After  four  or  five  hours  with  eyes  glued 
u^on  the  lubber  line  of  a gyro,  the 
pilot  begins  to  see  pink  elephants  - 
with  no  relief  in  sight  until  a landing 
is  made.  Secondly,  the  navigators  are 
in  sore  need  of  room  in  which  to  spread 
out  the  charts  and  ether  paraphernalia 
which  are  his  stock  in  trade.  A drift 
sight  ca;pable  of  reading  drift  at  rela- 
tively high  altitudes  is  a necessity. 


Another  crying  need  is  an  emergency  ra- 
tion kit,  buoyant  and  easily  opened. 

Radio  communication  between  the  planes 
and  ground  stations  was  highly  success- 
ful. Position  reports  were  sent  out  at 
every  turning  point  and  every  half  hour 
thereafter.  In  every  instance  they  were 
promptly  acloiowl edged.  Illustrative  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  radio  set-up  was 
the  fact  that  when  the  planes  v/ere 
landing  at  San  Juan,  Station  BYYC  at 
Miami  intercepted  the  inter-plane  land- 
ing instructions. 

The  Naval  Air  Station  at  Lakehurst, 
N.J.,  took  radio  bearings  on  the  flight 
after  each  position  report.  On  the  trip 
from  San  Juan  to  Miami,  radio  compass 
indications  were  picked  up  as  the  flight 
passed  Great  Inagua  Island,  some  500 
miles  out. 

As  went  the  radio,  so  went  the  entire 
flight  - not  exciting,  not  hair  raising, 
but  a quiet  tribute  to  modern  Air  Corps 
equipment  and  training. 


Ed.  Note: 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  over 
14  years  ago,  April  3,  1923,  to  be  exact, 
the  Arm:-  Air  Corps  completed  within  the 
period  of  one  month  what  was  then  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pioneering  ventures  in  the  history  of 
American  aviation,  namely,  the  flight  of 
six  Deliaviland  airplanes  from  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  to  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
and  return  to  Bolling  Field,  D. C. 

The  flight  from  Miami,  Fla. , over 
water  for  the  most  part,  to  San  Juan, 
involved  stops  at  Key  Y/est,  Fla.  ; Havana, 
Santa  Clara  and  Guantanamo,  Cuba;  Port 
Au  Prince,  Haiti,  and  San  Domingo  City, 
San  Domingo.  The  departure  from  Miami 
was  made  on  the  morning  of  March  .11, 

1923,  and  San  Jua.n  was  reached  at  noon 
, on  March  19th,  The  return  flight  over 
j the  same  route  was  started  on  March  23rd, 
and  Miami  was  reached  on  March  29th. 

The  flight  involved  a total  distance  af 
approximately  6,000  miles. 

In  the  report  which  was  made  on  that 
flight,  one  particular  sentence  should 
provoke  a smile  - "The  Porto  Rican 
flight  demonstrated  the  ease  with  which, 
aerial  communications  may  be  established 
with  the  insular  possessions  of  our 
country,  such  as  Porto  Rico." 

Two  of  the  twelve  pilots  who  partici- 
pated in  this  flight,  Lieuts.  C.B,  Austin 
and  Ivan  G.  Moorman,  have  since  died 
from  natural  causes.  The  leader  of  the 
flight,  Thomas  G.  Lanphier,  then  a 
Captain,  and  Erik  H.  Nelson,  then  a 1st 
Lieutenant,  resigned  from  the  Air  Corps 
a number  of  years  ago.  The  remaining 
eight  members  of  the,  flight  are  still 
affiliated  with  the  Air  Corps,  viz: 

Majors  Caleb  V.  Haynes,  James  A.  Woodruf 
George  C.  McDonald,  Rex  K.  Stoner,  D.H. 
Dunton,  Newton  Longfellow,  Captains  Guy 
Kirksey  and  Edgar  T.  Selzer. 
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SOVIET  ELYERS  ARRIVE  AT  MMCH  FIELD 
By  the  March  Field  Correspondent 


Major  Victor  H.  Strahm  and  Technical 
Sergeant  Gregory  1,  Mitchell,  Air  Corps, 
Both  from  March  Field,  Calif. , were  the 
first  U.S.  Government  officials  to  wel- 
come the  now  famous  Russian  flyers  - 
Gromov,  Tumaslieff  and  Danilin  - on  Amer- 
ican soil. 

The  fact  that  that  soil  happened  to  he 
part  of  Southern  California  and  only  30 
miles  from  March  Field  was  rather  a co- 
incidence, since  the  Soviet  flyers  had 
flown  all  the  way  to  the  United  States  - 
Mexican  horder,  near  Caliente,  hut  had 
been  forced  hack  north  due  to  heavy  fog 
hanks  along  the  Pacific  shores. 

Major  Str^un,  in  answer  to  an  excited 
telephone  call  from  some  farmer  in  San 
Jacinto,  practically  leaped  into  the 
nearest  A-17A,  and  later  managed  to  hor-- 
row  a car  in  which  he  "brought  the  tired 
out  happy  airmen  hack  to  the  post.  They 
arrived  at  March  Field  at  8:40  a.m. 

Technical  Sergeant  Mitchell  remained 
with  the  plane  as  official  government 
representative.  .Knowing  through  news 
dispatches  that  the  flyers  were  unahl© 
to  speak  English,  an  interpreter  was 
held  in  readiness  at  March  Field,  hut  in 
. his  escitement  he  took  a car  to  where 
P the  flyers  had, landed  and  missed  them  on 
their  way  in. 

lord  to  the  world  was  flashed  at  8:05 
a.m.  that  the  Russians  descended  safely 
in  a rough  cow  pasture  two  miles  north 
of  San  Jacinto,  30  miles  from  the  Air 
Corps  Base,  March  Field.  According  to 
the  first  man  who  spoke  (or  rather  tried 
to  speak)  to  the  foreign  aviators,  they 
kept  repeating  the  one  English  word  they 
knew:  Army  - Army  - and  wouldii*  t hudge 
an  inch  until  someone  in  authority  ar- 
rived. 

When  this  Correspondent  on  the  way 
hack  towards  March  Field  asked  In  four 
languages  (neither  of  them  Ruseian)  why 
they  had  missed  March  Field,  they  said; 
'*Malinki  - Malinki,”  which  means  '’smll." 
They  meant  to  imply  that  the  field  was 
hut  a small  place  on  their  maps  and 
therefore  hard  to  find  - not  that  the 
field  Itself  was  too  small,  as  news- 
papers erroneously  stated.  The  huge  hat- 
winged ANT-BS-I,  which  made  history 
throughout  the  world  after  its  epoch- 
making  flight,  is  at  present  being  guard- 
ed by  March  Field  soldiers.  Civilians 
in  the  vicinity  do  not  create  a problem, 
however,  and  within  a few  days  it  is  ex- 
I pected  that  the  plane  will  either  he 
^ flown  here  or  dismantled  on  the  spot  for 
shipment  hack  to  Russia. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  field  here,  the 
flyers  expressed  their  admiration  for 


the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the 
quarters,  and  made  use  of  the  toilet  fa- 
cilities offered  to  them  by  officers  of 
the  local  Officers’  Club,  Colonel 
Carlyle  H,  lash  welcomed  them, in  the 
name  of  the  Government  and  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  to  March  Field,  acting  in  charge 
^■^ing  the  absence  of  Colonel  John  H. 

In  general,  the  hi^e  mat  in  front  of 
the  Headquarters  Building  enjoys  quite 
a hit  of  traffic,  since  March  Field 
serves  to  many  Los  Angeles  flyers  as  a 
short  and  convenient  stop-over  to  and 
from  Palmdale,  Imperial  Valley  and  other 
places  of  interest.  But  it  appears  as 
if  all  records  were  broken  that  Wednes- 
day, with  18  private  planes,  including 
a chartered  United  Air  liner,  on  the 
field  by  9:00  a.m.  And  they  kept  on 
coming  in  throughout  the  day. 

The  Officers’  Club  was  besieged  prac- 
tically from  the  moment  word  was  flash- 
ed to  the  outside  world,  and  newsmen 
found  the  Russians  willing  enough  to 
pose  for  a few  photos,  hut  they  did  not 
get  much  satisfaction  from  their  comrer- 
sation.  The  flyers  were  practically 
taken  charge  of  by  their  government*  s 
representatives  here. 

The  Russian  aviators  retired  by  11:00 
a.m,,  having  had  a light  ham  and  egg 
breakfast  (American  style)  at  the  ■ 
Club*s  mess  room,  and  slept  until  '=6:00 
p.m.  In  the  meantime,  plans  were  imade 
by  the  H.B.C.  Broadcasting  network  to 
have  the  flyers  speak  over  the  micro- 
phone in  a national  hook-up,  and  with 
direct  contact  to  Moscow.  They  spoke  in 
their  native  tongue.  The  broadcast, 
lasted  from  6:45  until  7:00  p.m. 

In  the  meantime,  March  Field  officials 
had  taken  over  the  permanent  guarding  of 
the  unique  aircraft  which  had  carried 
three  daring  aviators  to  fame,  posting 
several  men  from  the  4th  Air  Base  Squad- 
ron there  and  having  the  plane  roped  in, 
so  that  too-well  wishers  could  not 
damage  the  craft  In  their  enthusiasm. 

After  the  broadcast,  the  March  Field 
guests  had  a light  supper,  and  left 
about  9:00  p.m.  with  Acting  Consul 
General  Grigori  Gokhman  for  San  Diego. 
During  the  broadcast  they  gave  word  to 
their  praise  in  connection  with  the 
rousing  welcome  afforded  them  and  the 
hospitality  offered  them  by  the  Air 
Corps  representatives.  Colonel  Mikhail 
Gromov,  in  thanking  Brigadier  General 
Delos  C,  Emmons,  for  his  well -wishes, 
stressed  the  hope  that  the  flight  made 
by  them  would  help  create  better  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  been  given  to 
understand  that  the  plane  will  be  dis- 
mantled as  it  stands,  with  Air  Corps  me- 
chanics giving  a helping  hand. 

b A n 


DOUGLA-S  13-13  ARRIVES  AT  HAl^ILTON  EIELD 
By  the  News  Letter  Correspondent 

The  first  of  the  newest  defense  weapon 
of  the  Array  Air  Corps  - the  Doriglas  B-18 
Bombardment  airplane  - arrived  recently 
at  Hamilton  Field,  Calif. 

This  airplane  is  a forerunner  of  the 
type  with  which  all  units  of  Hamilton 
Field  will  be  equipped  within  a very  few 
months.  The  Douglas  Bomber  is  one  fiir- 
ther  advancement  of  the  research  carried 
on  within  the  last  two  years  by  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Company  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  radical  Doiaglas  Trans- 
port which  is  now  in  use  throughout  the 
entire  civilized  world. 

Althoi^h  the  B-18  is  designed  solely 
for  military  use,  and  thus  differs  in 
most  respects  from  the  commercial  type 
transport,  the  basic  problem  of  wing  and 
fuselage  design  to  carry  great  weights 
at  high  speeds  was  solved  by  further  re- 
finement of  its  commercial  sister  plane. 

Tiyhile  no  formal  performance  test  has 
been  conducted  on  this  newest  airpla.ne, 
it  is  known  that  it  is  capable  of  carry- 
ing a substantially  larger  load  than  the 
present  Martin  B-lOB  type  airplane  with 
/Yihi/ih  the  units  at  Hamilton  Field  are 
now  equipped  and,  in  spite  of  this  larg- 
er load,  its  efficiency  is  not  diminish- 
ed, It  attains  a high  speed  in  excess 
of  225  miles  an  hour,  with  a sufficient- 
ly la30ge  radius  of  action  adequately  to 
protect  the  entire  Pacific  Coast. 

The  airplane  is  an  all-metal,  low-wing 
monoplane,  po?;ered  with  two  of  the  latest 
type  Wright  "Cyclone"  raaial  engines.  It 
is  one  of  the  first  combat  planes  to  di- 
verge from  the  traditional  Army  coloring 
of  yellow  wings  and  blue  fuselage,  being 
left  in  its  natural  state  of  gleaming 
aluminum.  However,  the  customary  Army 
identification  on  wings  and  rudder  sur- 
faces remains. 

This  new  Douglas  Bombardment  a.irplane 
is  one  of  the  first  of  177  of  its  tj’pe 
purchased  by  the  Air  Corps  for  the  use 
of  the  GHQ,  Air  Force,  of  which  Hamilton 
Field  is  a part.  When  the  units  of 
Hamilton  Field  are  entirely  equipped 
with  this  new  airplane,  they  vdll  be 
able  to  provide  a defense  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  especially  of  the  Bay 
Area,  second  to  none. 

oOo 

On  June  22nd,  Lieut.  Colonel  Harvey 
S.  Burwell,  Air  Corps,  took  over  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  19th  Bombardment  Group  at  March 
Field,  Calif,  He  relieved  Lieut.  Col. 
Hubert  R,  Harmon,  who  was  assigned  to 
duty  as  a student  at  the  Army  War 
College,  Washington,  D.C. 

Colonel  Burwell  was  accompanied  to 
his  new  station  by  Mrs.  Burwell  and 
their  son. 


NAVIGATION  TRAINING  AT  HAMILTON  FIELD 
By  the  News  Letter  Correspondent  I 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Naviga-  , 
tion  conducted  by  the  Navigation  School 
of  the  88th  Reconnaissance  Squadron  at 
Hamilton  Field,  Calif.,  v;as  completed  on  ! 
July  1st.  Nine  officers  were  rated  qual~  I 
ified  navigators,  and  the  Squadron  now  f 
has  all  but  one  of  its  officers  quali-  1 
fied.  The  problems  and  missions  in  the  ij 
course  were  designed  to  carry  out  every  } 
type  of  problem  in  dead  reckoning  naviga-  •; 
tion.  The  last  month  of  the  course  was  j 
devoted  solely  to  test  problems  of  the  | 
j most  difficult  type,  and  each  student  | 

I was  required  to  perform  successfully  | 

j these  problems  in  order  to  pass  the  ; 

course.  j 

The  88th  Reconnaissance  Squadron  has  , 
four  junior  officers  who  have  partially  | 
completed  a,  course  in  celestial  naviga-  ; 
tion.  These  officers  have  frequent  op- 
portunities to  practice  Celestial  Naviga- 
tion in  the  air,  and  will  be  well  quali-  , 
fied  to  take  the  Group  Celestial  Naviga- 
tion  course  when  it  is  started. 

The  Squadron  is  conducting  an  Advanced  j 
Dead  Reckoning  Navigation  School  for  the  j 
7th  Bombardment  Group.  The  School  began  j 
on  July  14th,  with  ten  officers  from  the 
Bombardment  Squadrons  and  three  officers 
from  the  88th  Squadron  as  students,  all 
of  whom  are  qualified  navigators.  The 
course  deals  solely  with  long  range  in-  i 
terception  and  search  and  patrol  missions' 

1 over  sea  to  a maximum  distance  of  300  I 
I miles., 

j Two  0A-4A  airplanes  are  used  for  flying  j 
j the  missions.  The  students  who  had  not 
ureviously  flown  this  type  of  airplane  ! 
I amphibian) , were  taken  to  Clear  Lake  for  ; 
transition  and  water  landings.  The  water  I 
landings  proved  to  be  good  sport  and  • 
brought  the  comment  from  some  that  they  ! 
would  enjoy  being  forced  down  at  sea  just  i; 
to  land  on  water,  again.  , 

I The  over-water  flying  in  this  course,  i 
I a.s  in  all  other  over-sea  flying  at  Hamil-  , 
j ton  Field,  is  quite  safe,  every  available  ; 
I means  of  safety  precaution  being  employed.! 

I One  of  the  combat  crews  has  an  inter-  j 
j estiiig  mission  during  the  first  part  of  ; 
i July.  Tne  mission  terminated  at  Modesto,  | 

! Calif , , in  the  afternoon.  Upon  landing, 
two  local  civilian  flyers  presented  them-  y 
selves  and  proceeded  to  entertain  the  \ 
Array  airmen  with  a varied  assortment  of  1 
refreshments.  Modesto  has  a warm  place  . 
in  its  heart  for  Army  flyers.  The  crew  ; 
took  off  at  sundom  on  a celestial  navi-  i 
gation  mission  which  ended  at  Hamil ton 
Field. 

— -oOo — - 

Major  Isaiah  Davies,  Air  Corps,  who  re-, 
turned  from  duty  in  the  Philippines  and  f 
reported  at  the  Advanced  Flying  School  at 
Kelly  Field,  Tex. , on  July  6th,  was  as- 
signed to  duty  as  Secretary, Pub  lie  Rela-  | 
tions  Officer,  Director  of  Ground  Train- 
ing and  Post  School  Officer. 
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AERIAL  WARFARE  IE  SPAIN 


I Extracts  from  an  article  which  appeared 
^in  a recent  issue  of  the  French  aviation, 
magazine  "Revue  de  I’Armee  de  I’Air'^', 
which  touches  on  aerial  operations  in  the 
Spanish  conflict,  are  quoted  helow  as  of 
possible  interest  to  readers  of  the  News 
Letter,  viz; 

"On  July  18  (1936)  Spanish  aviation, 
with  machines  in  the  nimnher  of  160  to 
■ 180,  was  essentially  made  up  in  equal 
parts  of  Eieuport-  52  single-seater  pur- 
suit planes  and  Breguet  19  two-seaters. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  conflict 
at  least  three  fourths  of  the  aviation 
effectives  went  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Rebels,  but  the  actual  combat  equipment 
was  soon  con^josed  of  highly  effective 
German  and  Italian  machines,  provided 
with  German  and  Italian  crev/s. 

German  and  I talian  Materiels 

During  the  weeks  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber, when  the  aerial  superiority  of  the 
Rebels  was  manifest,  their  aviation  al- 
ways collaborated  in  the  same  manner  dur- 
ing the  frontal  attacks.  These  were 
most  frequently  conducted  over  fronts  of 
five  to  six  kilometers  on  either  side  of 
a road,  which  permitted  of  massing  and 
moving  more  easily  batteries  of  155* s 
and  105* s and  75* s,  tanks,  and  armored 
|cars.  Before  the  infantry  attack  was 
rreleased,  aviation  came  into  action  with 
the  bomb  (10  kilograms)  and  then  with 
the  machine  gtoi,  and  frequently  brought 
^ about  the  rapid  demoralization  of  impro- 
vised, poorly  sheltered  and  poorly  armed 
infantrymen. 

It  was  estimated  that  at  the  middle  of 
' October,  General  Franco’s  staff  had  at 
its  disposal  about  200  airplanes,  tv/o- 
i thirds  of  which  were  pursuit  planes 
' (Heinkel,  Arado  and  Fiat)  and  one-third 
(bombers  ( Savoia-Marchetti  and  Junkers). 

I This  number  seems  to  have  been  maintain- 
! ed  to  mid-January  in  spite  of  serious 
j losses,  evidently  thanks  to  constant  re- 
j supply  or  to  the  setting  up  on  the  spot 
i «f  numerous  reserve  machines  brought 
into  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War. 

^The  Junkers  Ju.  52,  derived  from  a 
civilian  type,  are  poorly  defended;  no 
turret  in  front,  two  turrets  in  the  rear, 
the  one  above  firing  only  toward  the 
tail  and  on  the  sides,  the  one  below  fir- 
ing only _ toward  the  front.  The  Savoia- 
Marchetti  S.  81,  while  better  armed, 
seems  to  have  turrets  which  are  very 
hard  to  maneuver.  Bombers  of  these  lypes, 

[ if  isolated  and  attacked  by  two  or  three 
•pursuit  planes,  are  lost. 

P The  fire  power  of  the  Heinkel s and 
Arados  (two  machine  guns  with  accelerat- 
ed fire)  is  very  great.  The  Fiats  C.R, 

32  have  proved  to  be  very  vulnerable  to- 


ward the'  front,  where  the  water  and  oil 
radiators  are  easily  struck.  Their  gas- 
oline tank  is  uncovered  under  the  fuse- 
lage, and  almost  all  the  airplanes  of 
this  type  which  have  been  brought  down 
have  caught  fire  before  touching  the 
ground. 

The  German  pursuit  planes,  always  op- 
erating in  patrols  of  three  with  remark- 
able flexibility,  attack  the  bombing 
planes  in  the  rear  and  from  below  while 
concealing  themselves  from  the  sight  of 
the  machine  gunner  of  the  lower  turret 
behind  the  stabilizer  and  the  tail 
wheel.  They  attack  in  turn  in  a line 
and  make  only  one  pass,  breaking  off  the 
combat  in  order  to  form  and  patrol  again 
at  once.  For  lack  of  such  tactics  the 
Italian  pursuit  planes,  .though  individ- 
ually adroit,  have  suffered  serious 
losses. 

Among  the  aerial  bombardments  of 
Madrid,  that  of  December  17  seems  to 
have  been  the  one  in  which  so  far  the 
greatest  number  of  machines  were  engag- 
ed; 25  Junker  trimotors  protected  by  23 
Heinkels  are  said  to  have  taken  part  in 
it. 

In  the  Balearic  Islands,  intervention 
of  Italian  airplanes  some  ten  days  after 
the  landing  of  the  Government  forces  v/as 
decisive.  Some  20  land  machines,  which 
had  probably  come  from  Sardinia  for  the 
occa.sion,  bombarded  and  machine-gunned 
until  the  situation  of  the  landed  troops 
had  been  rendered  imtenable;  these  lat- 
ter were  too  poorly  armed  to  reply  to 
the  attack.  * * * * 

French  and  Russian  Materiels 

On  the  government  side  the  old 
Breguets  and  Eieuports  available  had  a 
brief  career.  Heterogeneous  materiel 
without  military  value,  acquired  in. 
haste,  did  no  more  than  clutter  up  the 
hangars.  A small  number  of  modern 
French  military  airplanes,  purchased^ 
j without  armament  and  equipped  in  Spain. 
with  second-hand  Vickers  and  bomb  launch- 
! ers,  constituted  in  fact  to  the  end  of 
j October  the  aviation  of  the  Madrid  Gov- 
ernment. At  this  latter  date,  as  is  now 
knovn,  a large  number  of  Russian  bombing 
planes  and  pursuit  planes  intervened  in 
the  aerial  combat.  It  seems  that  their 
number  quickly  became  eaual  to  that  of 
the  Rebel  aviation  and  '^lat  this  numer- 
ical eauilibrium  has  been,  maintained 
since  that  time.  But  the  qjiality  of  the 
Soviet  machines,  of  which  this  was  the 
first  external  manifestation  and  without 
doubt  the  first  military  intervention, 
must  be  made  more  precise  at  this  point. 

Of  the  Russian  airplanes  also,  t?/o- 
thirds  are  pursuit  planes  of  the  types 
I.  15  and  I.  16. 

The  I.  15  is  a,  small  biplane  cf  the 
Boeing  type,  with  the  lower  v;ing  set 
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back  toward  the  rear,  a short  fuselage 
provided  with  a Wright  ''Cyclone'  engine 
of  650  to  730  h.p.  ^without  compressor), 
constructed  on  permit  in  Hussia  and  with 
a 2-blade  metal  propeller,  i’our  syn- 
chronized machine  guns,  breeches  readily 
accessible  to  the  pilot.  Equipment  for 
blind  flying,  with  Sperrj'-  horizon.  A 
fixed  landing  gear  with  very  slender 
wheels  and  tires.  Weight  a little  more 
than  1,000  kilograms.  * * Very  manage- 
able; very  simple  mixed  construction;  2-^ 
hours  radius  of  action. 

The  I,  16,  of  which  the  number  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  great,  is  a mono- 
plane with  low  wings  and  short  fuselage, 
with  curving  wing  tip  controllers,  re- 
tractable undercarriage,  and  hand  brakes. 
Wright  ‘Cyclone*  engine  (compressor  oper- 
ating at  2500  meters) ; 2-blade  metal  pro- 
peller. Maximum  speed,  over  450  kilo- 
meters (280  miles)  per  hour;  two  machine 
guns  with  accelerated  fire  in  the  rings; 
fixed  line  of  sight;  radius  of  action, 
over  2 hours. 

The  Russian-. bombing  planes,  of  which 
some  60  soon  came  into  action  and  which 
evidently  derived  in  Russia  from  the 
current  series  construction,  are  remark- 
able bimotors  of  the  'S  B'  types,  which 
in  Spain  are  called  the  'Katiouskas. ' 

The  'SB*  is  a monoplane  with  travers- 
ing wing;  »!<  It  is  an  extremely  manage- 
able fighting  and  bombing  three-seater , 
whose  maxiraun  speed  exceeds  425  kilo- 
meters per  hour;  * * The  radius  of  action 
with  600  kilograms  of  bombs  is  said  to 
be  as  much  as  5 hours.  * * * 

The  Russian  crews,  cn  board  airplanes 
of  good  and  high  performance,  with  which 
they  seem  to  be  familiar,  are  distin- 
guished by  strict  observance  of  very 
precise  rules  of  group  flight  and  of 
action  in  combat. 

Eor^the  first  Hme  in  v/ar  operations 
in  which  two  air  forces  faced  each  other, 
the  crews  were  systematically  provided 
with  parachutes.  These  latter  seem  to 
have  functioned  very  well  cn  the  whole. 
But  every  time  that  a pilot  or  a machine 
gunner  has  opened  his  parachute  immedi- 
ately after  leaping,  he  has  been  killed 
by  the  adversary* s machine  gun  fire. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  case  of  a pursuit 
flyer  who  was  saved  in  these  conditions 
because  his  two  patrol  comrades  protect- 
ed him  all  the  way  to  the  ground  by  in- 
terrupting their  mission.  It  ha,s  become 
established  that  one  must  let  himself 
fall  to  150  or  200  meters  from  the 
gro'md  before  opening  the  parachute. 

The  aerial  operations  in  Spain  have  re- 
vealed the  great  importance  of  camou- 
flage against  the  attack  of  bombing 
planes. _ In  particular,  camouflage  of 
the  flying  fields  is  an  essential  and 
delicate  operation,  properly  entrusted 


to  specialists  who  have  undergone  a long 
period  of  training.  * * * 

The  quantities  of  bombing  planes  which 
have  been  observed  since  September  28 
traveled  in  a number  of  as  many  as  eight 
per  mission,  and  the  pursuit  planes 
which  escorted  them  were  in  the  number 
of  six,  eight  and  sometimes  twelve.  The 
mean  altitude  of  the  day  bombing  raids 
was  2500  meters.  The  first  protection 
patrol  flew  at  approximately  the  same 
altitude,  the  second  1000  meters  higher, 
and  the  third  between  4,000  and  5,000 
meters,  never  beyond  5,500  meters. 

The  pilots  of  single-seater  machines 
who  have  been  found  by  the  Government 
forces  seemed  to  be  very  well  trained  in 
group  flying  and  aircraft  fire.  Being 
as  a rule  good  maneuverers,  they  have 
avoided  isolated  engagements  in  which 
they  have  been  outclassed  several  times 
by  adversaries  having  at  their  disposal 
airplanes  whose  climbing  abilities  en- 
abled the  pilot  in  a short  turn  to  take 
advantage  of  the  height  and  then  dive 
down  onto  the  Fiat  or  the  Heinkel,  This 
superiority  naturally  became  more  and 
more  pronounced  as  the  altitude  of  com- 
bat increased.  Conversely,  the  compres- 
sor with  which  the  engines  of  the  Govern- 
ment airplanes  were  equipped,  made  com- 
bat at  a low  altitude  much  less  favorable 
to  them. 

It  proves  to  be  very  difficult  .for  a 
bombing  multi-seater  to  get  away  by  day 
from  the  attacks  of  a single-seater  pur- 
suit plane;  the  only  effective  protection 
is  then  in  the  escorting  single-seater. 

In  no  circumstance  has  one  seen  bombing 
machines  attacked  by  the  enemy  pursuit 
until  this  latter  has  endeavored  to  get 
rid  of  these  escorting  planes,  whether 
by  engaging  them  in  combat  or  by  waiting 
until  the  escort  single-seaters  and  bomb- 
ing planes  have  separated.  The  effective 
attacks  have  always  taken  place  on  the 
return  from  the  raids;  the  aggressor  had 
then  slipped  through  the  pursuit  planes 
and  had  attacked  the  bomber,  most  fre- 
quently after  a flight  at  low  altitude 
very  far  under  it  in  order  to  take  advant 
age  of  the  camouflage  of  its  upper  • * 
planes.  It  would  then  reascend  and  prac- 
tice its  attack  at  a level  with  the  bomb- 
ing plane  by  firing  upon  it  from  the 
rear  in  the  axis  of  the  tail.  Only  the 
machine  guiner  of  the  upper  rear  turret, 
(or  the  machine  gunner  cf  the  lower  rear 
turret)  had  occasion  to  fire  a few  shots; 
but  the  volume  of  fire  of  the  weapons  at 
his  disposal  being  very  restricted,  he 
received  from  the  adversary  a quantity  cf 
projectiles  that  nas  overwhelming. 

Since  the  vulnerability  of  the  multi- 
seaters  is  great,  especially  when  they 
are  equipped  with  w/ater  cooled  engines, 
it  is  very  risky  to  send  them,  off  on  a 
day  mission  without  an  escort  of  five  or 
SIX  single-seaters  for  each  bomb mg 
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plane,  the  nuniber  of  escort  planes  in- 
creasing by  two  per  bomber  in  case  of 
I massive  raids.  It  is  then  necessary  that 
one  pur suit  plane  remain  permanently 
near  each  bombing  plane  so  as  to  be  able 
to  protect  it  at  any  moment  and  especial- 
ly at  the  moment  when  it  sets  out  on  the 
return  journey.  ♦ * 

The  destruction  broijght  about  by  the 
steel-core  perforating  bullets  is  con- 
siderable. Such  projectiles  have  several 
times  pierced  the  length  of  the  fuselage 
of  raalti-seaters,  tearing  off  metal  parts 
and  transforming  these  parts  into  projec- 
tiles capable  of  superficially  wounding 
the  occupants  of  the  airplane.  The  rents 
occasioned  at  exit  by  these  projectiles, 
on  sheet  metal  coverings,  had  a diameter 
up  to  20  centimeters. 

The  most  rapid  raalti-seaters  were  by 
far  the  least  vulnerable.  It  v/as  pos- 
sible for  them,  in  fact,  to  get  awayfrom 
the  attacks  rapidly  while  the  escort 
planes  kept  the  enemy  pursuit  forces  en- 
gaged. ^ * 

The  Government  raalti-seaters  have  prov- 
ed very  vulnerable  when  they  were  attack- 
ed at  a right  angle  on  the  side,  on  a le- 
vel with  the  two  engines.  The  objection 
frequently  made  that  in  the  Spanish  war- 
fare there  was  a deficiency  of  qualified 
crews  need  not  be  considered  here;  for 
when  skillfully  attacked  on  the  two 
sides  by  enemy  pursuit  planes  the  present 
raulti-seater  succnmbs  to  its  adversary. 
The  comparison  of  an  airplane  to  a flying 

fortress  is  possible  only  in  the  mind  of 

Yheor etidiahs . The  bringing  dowii  of  at- 

tacking pursuit  planes  was  possible  nf 
accompli siraient  only  in  case  the  crew  had 
sufficient  coolness  to  let  the  enemy 
plane  approach  to  within  50  meters;  in 
this  case  the  finer  of  the  rear  machine 
gun  could  be  certain  of  the  result.  In 
the  attack  upon  a Potez  by  three  Heinkel 
52  pursuit  planes,  where  from  the  very 
beginning  the  front  pilot  and  the  bomber 
were  put  out  of  action  by  wounds,  the 
firer  of  the  rear  machine  gun  was  able 
to  defend  himself  at  a distance  of  50 
meters  in  such  manner  that  he  brought 
down  one  Heinkel  and  was  able  to  compel 
the  other  two  to  break  off  the  fighting. 

Until  November  the  pursuit  planes 
equipped  with  a compressor  rendered  very 
little  service  on  tne  Spanish  front.  The 
reason  is  that  the  fighting  there  always 
took  place  between  100  and  3,000  meters 
of  altitude,  whereas  these  single-seaters 
are  made  to  fight  at  altitudes  of  from 
4,000  to  10,000  meters  (13,123  to  32,810 
feet) . The  Heinioel  52  and  the  Arado  68 
are  superior  at  altitudes  of  100  to  3000 
meters  to  the  compressor  machines  as  re- 
|gards  handiness  and  are  equal  to  them  as 
regards  fighting  qualities.  The  only  ad- 
vantage of  the  compressor  machines  was 
that  of  being  able  to  take  refuge  at 
greater  altitudes  by  svdtching  on  the 


compressor  in  order  to  climb  very  rapid- 
ly from  3,000  to  4,000  meters  to  6,000 
or  7,000  meters.  Up  to  4,000  meters  the 
speed  of  climb  was  equal  for  the  two  ca- 
tegories of  machines;  from  4,000  meters 
up  the  superiority  of  the  coii^jressor 
single-seaters  was  such  that  the  adver- 
sary could  not  follow  them.  As  concerns 
armament,  practice  has  demonstrated  that 
the  setting  up  of  the  machine  guns  in 
the  wings  of  single-seaters  is  not  sat- 
isfactory, for  these  distance-controlled 
arms  cannot  be  reached  by  the  pilot  in 
case  of  need.  The  synchronized  machine 
guns  firing  through  the  field  of  the 
propeller  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
pilot  are  preferable. 

The  metiiod  of  the  Rebels  * * is  that 
of  full  cbllaboraticn.  with  the  land 
forces,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  fly 
at  altitudes  of  100  to  2,000  meters.  Tlie 
tactics  eraplo2/ed  at  present  is  the  fol- 
lowing; 10  to  20  airplanes,  Heinkels  or 
others,  attack  at  a certain  point  with 
the  machine  gun.  and  the  small  bomb.  Dur- 
ing this  aerial  attack  the  enemy  infant- 
ry is  preparing  for  the  assault.  When  it 
is  thought  thfd  the  demoralizing  effect 
ha.s  been  attained  which  is  expected  of 
aviation,  the  enen^y  releases  the  attack 
protected  by  its  air  force.  This  de- 
moralization is  often  obtained,  especi- 
ally in  the  absence  of  any  anti-aircraft 
defense.  I have  had  occasion  to  con- 
verse with  former  Drench  or  German  com- 
batants #10  were  in  command  of  Govern- 
ment units  of  the  first  line;  all  of 
them  have  assured  me  that  it  was  impos- 
s ible  to  induce  the  machine  gunners  t'b 
lire  upon  enemy  airplanes  flying  at  a 

low  altTtude  and  ”at tacking  tne  troops 

v/iUTThe  machine  gun  and  the  grenade. 

Prom  this  experience  one  may  draw  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  necessary  to  or- 
ganize a tactics  of  strict  collabora- 
tion between  the  air  force  and  the 
ground  troops,  whether  for  the  defensive 
or  for  the  offensive.  These  formations 
must  in  so  far  as  possible  be  numerical- 
ly superior  to  those  of  the  enemy,  for 
the  enemy  judges  the  air  forces  not  in 
accordance  with  the  speed  and  quality  of 
the  machines  but  in  accordance  with  their 
number. 

In  ny  opinion^  experience  has  shown, 
that  the  excessive  complj-cation  of  the 
modern  pursuit  plane  is  leading  into  a 
blind  alley.  In  time  of  war  it  is  impos- 
sible to  count  upon  great  numbers  of  spe- 
cialized pilots  capable  of  managing  spe- 
cial types  of  machines.  It  is  necessary 
to  take  account  only  of  the  average  of 
the  pilots  utilized,  and  it  is  this  medi- 
um personnel,  it  is  these  reserves, which 
alone  are  determining.  In  my  opinion, 
the  instruction  of  a pilot  for  modern 
pursuit  planes  should  cover  at  least  six 
months.  Moreover,  the  attention;  requir- 
ed^ by  the^very  maneuvering  of  these  ma- 
chines quite  prevents  the  pilot  :frora  ex- 
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ploiting  the  flying  and  military  quali- 
ties of  the  machine.  In  combat  the  pilot 
is  obliged  to  concentrate  all  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  enemy  and  not  upon  the  man- 
euvering of  his  machine;  but  the  pilot 
of  the  most  recent  single-seaters  has 
not  only  to  conduct  a combat  against  the 
enemy  but  in  the  first  place  against  his 
airplane  itself.  ♦ * * 

As  concerns  metal  airplanes,  practice 
seems  to  demonstrate  that  they  do  not 
stand  comparison  with  the  machines  of 
mixed  construction.  If  a metal  airplane 
is  damaged,  it  is  obliged  to  undergo  a 
general  overhauling,  while  a machine  of 
mixed  construction  can  usually  be  repair- 
ed on  the  spot.  In  my  opinion,  the  pur- 
suit plane  v/ith  wooden  coverings  and 
steel  frame  is  preferable,  not  only  be- 
cause repair  is  easier  but  because  their 
manufacture  in  series  is  more  rapid  and 
less  onerous. 

Retractable  landing  gears  should  be 
proscribed  as  regard  pursuit  planes.  The 
reason  is  very  simple;  after  one  or  two 
aerial  combats  the  pilot  is  eidaausted 
and  he  cannot  still  be  expected  to  con- 
centrate all  his  attention  upon  landing. 
Furthermore,  practice  has  demonstrated 
that  one  bullet  suffices  to  prevent  the 
functioning  of  the  mechanism,  whether  it 
be  electrical,  pneumatic  or  operated  by 
hand.  Too  ofton,  therefore,  the  pilot 
is  obliged  to  land  without  the  gear,  and 
it  follows  that  even  if  he  is  not  wound- 
ed the  machine  is  nevertheless  put  out 
of  commission.  * ♦ * 

I believe  that  the  present  task  of  mil- 
itary aviation  is  that  of  producing  a 
great  number  of  airplanes  of  light  types 
and  of  instructing  for  them  all  the 
pilots  required  in  order  to  be  ever 
ready  both  for  the  defense  of  the  troops 
and  for  the  defense  of  the  cities. 

The  complicated  pursuit  planes  of 
1,000  h.p.  and  over  can  render  great  ser- 
vice at  altitudes  of  6,000  to  10,000 
meters;  but  what  is  the  use  of  that  if 
the  enemy  action  unfolds  between  the 
ground  and  3,000  meters?  Moreover,  for 
the  price  of  one  of  these  pursuit  planes 
such  as  are  now  being  manufactured  in 
France  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  possible 
to  construct  five  or  six  light  single- 
seaters,  whose  value  in  combat,  at  the 
lower  altitudes,  is  certainly  equal  if 
not  superior  to  that  of  the  powerful 
single-seaters.  Today  it  is  not  the 
quality  of  the  materiel  which  plays  the 
decisive  role  but  it  is  especially  the 
quality  of  the  pilot  and  the  number  of 
airulanes  engaged.  Eumbers  are  indispen- 
saBle,  for  aviation  is  obliged  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  troops  engaged  on  the 
ground;  and  these  latter  will  have  no 
confidence  in  their  own  aviation  unless 
it  is  present  in  the  battle  in  great  num- 
bers. 


For  a nominal  outlay  of  funds.  Air 
Corps  officers  and  their  families  are 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  availing 
themselves  of  a two-weeks'  vacation  pe- 
riod at  a locality  which  offers  such  at- 
tractions as  excellent  climate,  a splen- 
did and  difficult  golf  course,  surf 
•bathing,  fishing,  hunting,  dancing  and 
boating. 

Quarters  have  been  provided  at  Fnite 
Point,  Valparaiso,  Fla.,  for  the  use  of 
officers  on  duty  Ydth  the  Air  Corps  Tac- 
tical School  and  such  other  officers  as 
may  be  so  detailed  at  the  Valparaiso 
Bombing  and  Gunnery  Base.  The  quarters 
consist  of  ten  2-room  cottages  and  five 
3-room  cottages,  all  modern  and  comfort- 
able. When  not  in  use  by  officers  on. 
duty  at  the  Base,  their  use  has  been  au- 
thorized for  recreational  purposes. 

Valparaiso  is  located  50  miles  east  of 
Pensacola,  Fla. , on  the  Choctawhatchee 
Bay  and  adjacent  to  the  Choctawhatchee 
Rational  Forest.  Paved  highways  lead 
in  from  the  North-East  and  West,  Fort 
Walton,  a resort  town,  is  located  ten 
miles  west  and  provides  excellent  Gulf, 
swimming  and  other  recreational  facili- 
ties. 

A splendid  mess  for  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families  is  operated  by  , 
the  officers'  mess  and  the  bombing  and 
gunnery  base  at  'vYhite  Point.  Meals  are 
fl.25  per  day  or  $8.00  per  week,  with 
half  rate  for  children  12  years  of  age 
and  under) . 

The  charge  for  2-;.room  cottages  is 
$1.25  per  day  and  $5.00  per  week,  and 
for  3-room  cottages  $1.75  per  day  and 
$7.00  per  week.  Extra  beds  are  25^  per 
day  and  $1.00  per  week.  Ice  and  bed 
linen  are  included  in  the  above  charges. 

The  cottages  have  two  beds  per  room 
and  are  equipped  with  essential  furni- 
ture, bedding  and  linen,  towels  except- 
ed.  It  is  desirable  to  bring  camp 
cHairs  and  such  other  equipment  as  the 
individual  may  desire. 

Limited  accommodations  are  available  > 
for  the  quartering  of  servants.  Servants 
are  not  available  locally,  but  arrange- 
ments for  the  care  of  children  during 
evenings  can  be  made  with  the  wives  of 
the  caretakers. 

Medical  service  may  be  had  from  the 
local  contract  surgeon  on  duty  with  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  at  the 
Fort  Barrancas  Hospital  at  Pensacola. 

The  railhead  is  at  Crestview,  Fla. , 20 
miles  north  on  paved  highway. 

There  is  a sub-exchange  of  Maxwell 
Field  at  the  base,  carrying  such  items  . 
as  tobacco,  soft  drinl^s,  toilet  articles,! 
gaBoline,  oil,  etc. 

Priority  in  granting  reservations  is 
in  the  order  set  forth  below: 

1.  Officers  on  duty  with  the  Air  Corps 
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Tactical  School  when  on  a duty  status  at 
the  Valparaiso  Bombing  and  Gunnery  Base. 

2.  Officers  of  the  Regular  Array  other 
than  those  mentioned  in  (1)  above  when 
on  a duty  status  at  the  Valparaiso  Bomb- 
ing and  Gunnery  Base. 

3.  Officers  on  duty  with  the  Air  Corps 
Tactical  School  when  absent  with  authori- 
ty to  visit  Valparaiso,  Ela. , and  vicini- 
ty. 

4.  Officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  absent 
with  authority  to  visit  Valparaiso,  Ela. 
and  vicinity  not  covered  b^?-  (3)  above. 

5.  Such  other  individuals  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Commanding  General, 
Maxwell  Eield,  Ala. 

Applications  for  reservations  should 
be  submitted  to  The  Commanding  Officer, 
Valparaiso  Bombing  and  Gunnery  Base, 
Valparaiso,  Ela.  Should  it  be  impossible 
to  grant  reservations  for  period  request- 
ed, optional  dates  will  be  recommended. 
Reservations  are  normally  for  a 14-day 
period. 

oOo 

NEW  CLASS  AT  SCHOOL  OE  AVIATION  MEDICINE 

Another  routine  course  of  instruction 
to  qualify  medical  officers  for  duty  as 
Elight  Surgeons  was  conmenced  at  the 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine,  Randolph 
Eield,  Texas,  on  July  15th,  and  will  con- 
tinue for  four  months.  Eleven  student 
officers  are  enrolled,  five  from  the 
Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Array,  five  from  the 
Medical  Corps,  U. S.  Navy,  and  one  from 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Mexican  Army  - 
Major  Julio  Cesar  Aguilera,  of  Mexico 
City. 

The  Army  medical  officers  are  Captains 
John  R.  Copenhaver,  Randolph  Eield,  Tex, 
Burt  Held,  Barksdale  Eield”,  Shreveport, La. 
Paul  H,  Jenkins,  Maxv/ell  Eield,  Ala. 

Erank  H.  Lane,  Langley  Fields  Va. , and 
Donald  D.  Elickinger,  March  Field,  Calif. 

_The  medical  officers  of  the  Navy  are 


The  sixth  class  of  the  9th  Bombardment 
Navigation  School  at  Mitchel  Eield,  L.I., 
New  York,  started  to  work  on  July  6th. 
This  very  successful  course  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  running  since  August, 1935. 

The  Air  Corps  officers  comprising  the 
present  class  are  Majors  Ulysses  G. 

Jones,  Clarence  H.  Welch,  Captains 
Joseph  Smith,  Milton  M.  Towner,  1st 
Lieuts.  Emery  S.  Wetzel,  Dwight  Divine, 
II,  Millard  C.  Young  and  Milton  F. 

Summer felt. 

For  the  next  three  months  the  above 
officers  will  pursue  a course  in  Dead 
Reckoning  and  Celestial  Navigation, 
chart  construction  and  allied  subjects 
under  the  instruction  of  Captain  John 
P.  Doyle,  Jr. , and  1st  Lieut.  David  P. 
Laubach,  Air  Corps,  the  latter  having 
been  recently  appointed  as  Assistant 
Instructor  in  the  School. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  this  course 
are  the  63  hours  of  Meteorological  in- 
struction given  by  1st  Lieut.  Royden  E. 
Beebe,  Air  Corps.  In  this  connection, 
the  News  Letter  Correspondent  states 
that  this  course  in  Meteorology  is  the 
most  complete  one  given  in  the  Air 
Corps  to  officers  from  a non-specialist 
point  of  view. 

At  present,  practical  navigation  in- 
struction at  Mitchel  Eield  is  being 
conducted  with  two  0-44  type  amphibian, 
airplanes  and  such  Martin  Bombers  as 
are  necessary.  Approximately  60^  of 
the  flying  is  being  done  in  the  latter 
type  aircraft.  A new  Sikorskj^  Amphibian 
type  airplane,  which  is  to  be  delivered 
in  the  near  future,  will  aid  materially 
in  carrying  out  the  practical  problems 
of  this  type  of  training. 

oOo 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS  VISIT  AIR  DEPOT 
A group  of  about  thirty  advanced  stu- 


Lieuts.  Thomas  L.  Allmn,  Marine  Barracks,  in  the  summer  _ session  class  in 


^uantico,  Va.  , and  Alfred  W.  Eyer,  Naval 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Lieuts. 
(jg)  James  C.  Fleming,  William  0, Fowler 
and  Dermot  Lohr,  all  of  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Washington.,  D.C. 

Two  basic  coui'ses  are  conducted  annual- 
ly at^the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine, 
starting  in  July  and  December  of  each 
calendar  year. 

In  addition  to  the  resident  courses, 
the  School  conducts  throughout  the  year 
extension  (correspondence)  courses  of 
considerable  magnitude. 

The  School  of  Aviation  Medicine  is  an 


activity  of  the  Air  Corps  Training  Cen- 
ter, 

oOo 


manufacturing  policies  and  practices  of 
the  School  of  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  conducted 
by  Dr.  Chester  E.  Lay,  Professor  of  Ac- 
counting and  Management  in  that  Univer- 
sity, made  a tour  of  observation  through 
the  Ei\^ineering  Department  of  the  San 
Antonio  Air  Depot  on  July  12th. 

The  students  expressed  themselves  as 
being  greatly  pleased  with  and  bene- 
fited by  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
Depot’s  methods  and  practices. 

— oOo 


During  the  month  of  June,  the  Engin- 
eering Department  of  the  San  Antonio  Air 
Depot,  Duiican  Field,  Texas,  overhauled  a 
total  of  17  airplanes  and  58  engines  and 
repaired  55  airplanes  and  26  engines. 

V-7421,  A.C. 


THE  ABliY^S  NEW  IjIULTI-SEA-TER  EIGHTER 


Hon,  Harry  H.  Woodring,  Secretary  of 
War,  recently  annonnced  that  the  fray’s 
new,  experimental,  imilti-seater  fighter 
was  delivered  from  factory  to  flying 
field  for  final  assembly  and  initial 
flight  test. 

This  new  tj’^e  was  designed  and  huilt 
by  the  Bell  Aircraft  Co rporat ion, Buffalo, 
M.Y. , to  fill  an  imperative  need  by  the 
Air  Corps,  in  view  of  the  present  trend 
toward  giant  bombing  planes  of  the  Ply- 
ing Portress  tj^^e  now  flying  in  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  the  world. 

Tills  experimental  fighter,  technically 
called  the  XPM-1,  meaning:  Experimental 
Pighter,  multi-seater , has  been  pronounc- 
ed by  flying  men,  who  secretly;"  have  w/atch- 
ed  it  grow  from  drawing  board  and  mock- 
up  to  a completed  article  ready  for 
flight,  as  a formidable  fighting  machine 
which  should  prove  itself  capable  of 
coping  with  these  Bombers. 

The  plane  contains  some  radical  de- 
partures from  conventional  military  de- 
sign. To  begin  with,  it  is  a pusher  - 
its  propellers  are  behind  the  wings.  The 
builder  declares  that  this  gives  increas- 
ed propeller  efficiency.  Equally  import- 
ant, however,  is  the  fact  that  this  ar- 
rangement permits  the  wing  gunners,  one 
on  either  wing,  to  have  a free  field  of 
fire  and  observation  to  the  front,  unin- 
terrupted by  engine  or  propeller.  This 
change  in  design  also  frees  the  gimners 
from  having  to  work  in  the  propeller 
blast,  formerly  a tremendous  handicap  to 
gun  maneuver  and  accuracy. 

To^be  a successful  fighter,  a flying 
machine  must  be  much  faster  than  its  tar- 
get. It  is  believed  that  this  plane  can 
overhaul  any  air  targets.  Another  essen- 
tial quality  in  an  air  destroyer  is  the 
ability  to  strike  with  power  when  it  has 
engaged  its  pre^m  This  plane  answers 
with  six  gons,  more  powerful  armament 
than  ever  before  carried  on  a fighter.  It 
also  carries  light  bombs. 

The  nevj  fighter  is  not  a little  air- 
plane, as  have  been  the  P’lrsuit  airplanes 
of  the  past.  It  accommodates  a crew  of 
five  - pilot,  co-pilot-navigator,  radio 
operator-gunner,  and  two  outboard  wing 
gunners.  It  is  powered  by  two  engines 
recently  developed  by  the  Allison  Engin- 
eering Corporation  in  conjunction  v/ith 
Air  Corps  engineers.  No  gasoline  is 
carried  in  fuselage  or  engine  nacelles, 
all  being  carried  in  liquid  tight  com- 
partments in  its  giant  wdngs.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  method  materially  re- 
duces the  fire  haJiard. 

The  XPM-1  is  a low  wing,  all-metal, 
monoplane,  embodying  all  the  latest  de- 
sign devices  to  increase  its  speed  and 
air-worthiness.  Its  landing  gear  and 
tail  v/heel  are  electrically  retractible. 


It  Carries  flaps  to  reduce  its  landing 
speed.  It  provides  heated  compartments 
for  all  members  of  its  crew,  which  will 
be  imich  in  demand  at  its  fighting  ceil- 
ing, over  thirty  thousand  feet. 

The  builder  of  this  plane  points  to 
the  fact  that  it  contains  some  new  and 
radical  departures  which  will  have  far- 
reaching  significance  for  the  civil  air 
industry  as  well  as  the  military.  The 
first  of  these  is  its  power  plant  loca- 
tion and  its  pusher  propellers;  next  is 
the  auxiliary  power  plant  aboard  for  re- 
tracting landing  gear,  for  lights, radio 
and  starters.  This  auxiliary  pl^t 
drives  nine  electric  motors,  taking  this 
load  off  the  two  enginos  v/hich  drive 
the  propellers.  This  ne?;  fighter  can 
continue  to  transmit  after  forced  land- 
ing when  its  main  power  plants  are  dead. 

An  innovation  in  this  plane,  on  which 
military  men  look  with  great  favor,  is 
the  complete  interchang.-ability  of  any 
or  all  members  of  the  crew.  The  wing 
gunners  can  travel  between  their  sta- 
tions and  the  main  fuselage  while  in 
flight;  the  co-pilot  can  change  places 
with  the  pilot,  the  radio  operator  can 
man  the  guns;  all  stations  have  inter- 
communication. The  advantageous  loca-  ly 
tion  of  the  wing  gunners  in  front  of  theii 
engines  permits  them  to  see  the  pilot,  | 
and  he  them;  this  makes  visual  signals 
practicable  between  all  members  of  the 
crew.  In  addition,  complete  telephone 
inter-communication  is  provided,  • 

After  its  initial  shake-dovvn  flights  : 

at  Bujffalo,  the  plane  is  scheduled  for 
flight  to  the  Materiel  Division,  V/right 
Pield,  Da.yton,  Ohio,  for  completion  of  |i 

its  experimental  tests.  ?/hen  thorough-  j 

ly  tested  for  mechanical  and  technical 
details,  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  I 

General  Westover,  plans  to  send  the  j 

fighter  to  the  General  Headquarters  Air 
Porce  at  Langley  Pield,  Va. , where  new  ' 
tactics  will  be  devised  to  fit  this  new  | 
military  type,  8 

oOO' — [ 

ANOTHER  "PLYING  PORTRESS"  POR  THE  49TH  I 

Delivery  of  a YlB-17  Boeing  Bomber  was  ; 
made  to  the  4Sth  Bombardment  Squadron, 
Langley  Pield,  Va. , from  the  Boeing  fac-  . 
tory  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  July  3rd.  The  : 
ferry  crew  included  Captain  Archibald  Y.  ■ 
Smith,  1st  Lieut.  Robert  P.  Travis,  2nd 
Lieut.  Carlos  J.  Cochrane,  Staff  Sergeant; 
Troy  V.  Martin,  Staff  Sergeant  Henry  P. 
Hansen  and  Private  1st  Cl.  Russell  E. 
Junior.  With  delivery  of  this  plane, 
the  Squadron  has  at  present  three  of  ' 
these  new  Boeing  Bombers.  Squadron  oper- 
ation and  tactical  efficiency  have  been 
greatly  advanced  by  the  acquisition  of  H 
these  nev/  Bombers. 
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WEST  POINT  GMDUA.TES  ASSIGNED  TO  UNDEPGO  PLYING  TRAINING 


Recent  orders  of  the  War  Depaxtinent  detailed 
to  the  Ariry  Air  Corps  for  fljrdng  training  a to- 
tal of  lOS  second  lieutenants  of  the  Regu3.ar 
Amy,  who  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y.  , J\me  12,  1937.  -Con- 
stituting 36^  of  the  entire  grad-uating  class, 
this  is  the  largest  number  of  West  Pointers  to 
choose  the  Air  Corps  as  their  branch  of  the 
service  since  the  year  1929,  when  110  members 
out  of  a graduating  class  of  297,  or  37'/^,  were 
detailed  to  the  Air  Corps  for  flying  training. 

The  lOfi  young  officers,  above  mentioned,  are 
•under  orders  to  proceed  upon  the  e3q)iration  of 
their  gradiaation  leave  to  Randolph  Field, Texas, 
and  report  to  the  Coirmanding  General  of  -the  Air 
Corps  Training  Center  for  duty  and  flying 
training. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  n^umber  of 
West  Point  graduates  who  were  coram.ssioned  in 
the  -various  branches  of  the  Army,  and  the  nim- 
ber  from  each  of  these  branches  assigned  to  the 
Air  Corps  for  flying  training,  viz: 


Branch  of  Service 
in  Tirhich 
Commissioned 

Assigned  to  Air  Corps 
for  flying  training 

Per 

Cent- 

age 

Engineers  45 

14 

31 

Q.M.  Corps  6 

3 

50 

Signal  Corps  9 

4 

44 

Field  Artillery  50 

17 

34 

Coast  artillery  36 

10 

26 

Ca-valry  29 

1'. 

68 

Infantry  118 

40 

34 

Total  293 

3^^ 

A year  of  intensive  flying  training  is  ahead 
of  these  West  Point  graduates  to  vi/h^.iro  aviation 
presents  a special  appeal,  i. e. , eight  months 
of  primary  and  basic  training  at  the  Primary 
Flying  School  at  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  and 
four  months  of  advanced  training  at  the  Advanc- 
ed Flying  School  at  Kelly  Field,  Texas.  Those 
who  succeed  in  completing  the  year's  course 
will  be  awarded  the  rating  of  "Airplane  Pilot" 
and  transferred  to  the  Air  Corps,  miile  those 
failing  to  make  the  grade  will  retxorn  to  the 
branch  of  the  Army  in  which  they  were  commis- 
sioned -upon  their  graduation  from  the  Military 
Academy. 

It  is  now  IS  years  since  the  policy  was  in- 
augurated of  assigning  If/est  Point  graduates  to 
the  ^ Air  Corps  for  flying  tj'aining.  During  the 
period  from  1922  to  1936,  inclusive,  911  West 
Pointers  were  accepted  for  flying  training,  of 
which  number  403  graduated  from  the  Advanced 
Flying  School  up  to  and  including  the  year 
1935.  In  addition,  approximately  38  members 
of  the  1936  Military  Academy  graduating  class 
are _ scheduled  to  graduate  from  the  Advanced 
Flying  School  nexrt  October,  making  the  grand 
total  of  graduated  flyers  441,  or  487c  of  the 
number  who  commenced  training.  It  vrould  appear 
frcm  this  that  slightly  less  than  one-half  of 
the  yoT^g  men  who  are  mentally  and  physically 
to  undergo  the  course  of  flying 
I 'training  at  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center  are 
able  to  complete  the  course  successfully. 

The  following  tabulation  covering  a 15-yeax 
period  of  flying  training  given  West  Point 
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graduates  may  be  of  interest: 


Total 
No . of 
Grad- 


Assign- 
ed to 
the  Air 


Number 
graduating 
from  the 
Ad-vanced 
Flying 


Year 

nates 

Corps 

Pet. 

School 

Pet. 

1922 

102 

16 

15.6 

8 

50.00 

1923 

261 

51 

19.5 

25 

49.21 

1924 

406 

61 

15.0 

20 

32.78 

1925 

244 

42 

17.2 

9 

21.43 

1926 

152 

18 

11.8 

7 

38.88 

1927 

203 

30 

14.7 

16 

53.33 

1928 

260 

77 

29.0 

53 

68.83 

1929 

297 

110 

37.0 

41 

32.27 

1930 

235 

85 

36.1 

41- 

48^23 

1931 

296 

92 

31.0 

43 

46.74 

1932 

258 

69 

26.7 

39. 

56,53 

1933 

346 

92 

26.6 

43 

46.74 

1934 

247 

60 

24.3 

30 

50.00 

1935 

277 

47 

17.0 

28 

59.57 

1936 

276 

61 

22.8 

38* 

60.31 

Total 

3860 

911 

23.6 

441 

48.40 

* Scheduled  to  grad-uate  in  October,  1937. 

The  West  Point  graduates  of  the  June,  1937, 
Class,  who  Vidll  soon  report  at  Randolph  Field 
to  learn  the  intricacies  of  piloting  roilitary 
airplanes,  are  enumerated  below,  as  follo-ws: 

Class 

Standing  Name  Home 

Corps  of  Engineers 

Campbell  H.  Snyder  Winnsboro,  La. 

Jaclc  N.  Donohew  Slater,  lie. 

Charles  F.  Mitchim  Inverness,  Miss. 

Frederick  M.  Tbompson  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


6 

9 

10 

12 

15 

18 

19 

23 

29 

34 

40 

46 

50 

63 

76 

77 
92 

61 

65 

102 

28 

37 

59 

67 

75 

96 

112 

113 

140 

149 

164 


Charles  M.  Mciucee,Jr. 
John  D.  Stevenson 
Nils  0.  Ohman 
George  L.  Holcomb 
William  R.Klingeiman,  Jr. 
John  M.  Cromelin 
Walter  Eckmc.n 
Richard  P.  Klocko 
Noel  H.  Ellis 
Harold  B.  Wright 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Tie  Siding,Wyo. 
E.  Dedham,  Mass. 

Kemp , Texas 
Terre  Haute, Ind. 
Orange,  N.J. 
Houston,  Texas 
Dunkirk,  N.Y. 

Cisne,  111. 
Cal-vin,  Okla. 


Signal  Corps 
Kenneth  S.  Wade  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Gale  E.  Ellis  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Richard  R.  Barden  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

^/ftdteford  C.  Mauldin  Lockesburg,  Ark. 

Quartermaster  Corps 
Thomas  A.  Holdiiaan  Marshall  tovm, 

Donald  B.  Brummel  Chicago, 


LeRoy  H.  Rock 

Field  Artillery 
Asher  B.  Robbins,  Jr. 
Douglass  P.  Quandt 
John  F,  Batjer 
JoLu  G.  Eriksen 
Harry  F.  Van  Leuven 
Elimer  C.  Blaha 
Ivan  W.  McElroy 
William  K.  Horrigan 
Robert  F.  Lesser 
Sam  W.  Agee 
Harold  E,  Marr,  Jr. 


lova 
111. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Elsmere,  Del. 
Benicia,  Calif. 
Houston,  Texas 
Ivlilwaukee,  Ti^is. 
ivlinneapolis,  Minn. 
Camden,  N.J. 
Austin,  Texas 
Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 
Lincolnville,  Me. 
Silver  City,  N.M. 
Searport , Me . 
V-7421,  A.C. 


173 

178 

183 

200 

203 

204 


Field  Artillery  (Continued) 


Coy  L.  Curtis 
Harry  S.  Hairmond 
Charles  B.  Westover 
Conrad  H.  Diehl,  Jr. 
Harry  ¥.  Elkins 
John  ¥.  Broivning 


Globe,  Ariz. 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
Washingt  on , D . C . 
Washington,  D.C. 

I.43,con,  Go.. 
Gainesville,  Fla. 


58 

82 

95 

103 

118 

121 

150 

167 

174 


Coast  Artillery  Corps 

Walter  C.  DeBill  Coeur  d’Alene, Idaho 


86 

98 

99 
108 
125 
132 
136 
185 
190 
192 
201 
205 
215 
220 
222 
224 

88 


Charles  L.  Eobbins 
Edward  M.  Lee 
Alvord  Rutherford 
Alan  D.  Clark 
Robert  H.  HenEan 
Robert  T.-jylor,  3rd 
Curtis  R.  Lew 
Richard  H.  Eackferd 

Cavalry 

Wilbur  H.  Stratton 
John  B.  Nance 
Bruce  K.  Holloway 
Maurice  A.  Preston 
Edward  C.D.  Scherrer 
Don  R.  Ostrander 
Floyd  J.  Pell 
Carl  L.  Lindquist 
Samuel  C.  Gurney,  Jr. 
Harvey  C.  Do  mey 
Paul  W.  Scheidecker 
James  J.  Cosgrove 
William  E,  McDonald 
John  R.  Ulricson 
Lawrence  A.  Spilman 
William  G.  Eipps 
Richard  W.  Fellows 

Infantry 


Elkhart , Ind. 
Carbondale,  Pa. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Middletovm,  Ohio 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Needham  Heights , Mass. 
Gardenville,  N. Y. 


Seattle,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Knox\'-ille,  Term. 
Tulare,  Calif. 
Anna,  111. 
Stocl<bridge,  liich. 

Ogden , Utali 
Fort  Hayes,  Ohio 
Eidgev.uod,  N.J. 
Olney,  111. 
West  New  York,  N.J. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Urich,  Mo. 
liilford,  N.H. 
Ott'unma,  Iowa 
Curwensvillo,  Pa. 
Algoma,  Wis. 


64 

87 

142 

180 

184 

186 

188 

189 

196 

219 

228 

229 

233 

239 

241 

246 

248 

251 

254 

256 

258 

261 

262 

268 

270 

273 

274 

275 

276 

278 

279 

280 
283 


John  G.  Zierdt 
John  F.  Foy 
Robert  H.  Stumpf 
Jack  E.  Cald't'irell 
James  S.  Hatfield 
Horace  Greeley 
Richard  G.  Williams 


Joseph  A.  Miller,  Jr, 
George  M.  L^aliszewski 
Jasper  N.  Durham 
Joseph  G.  Focht 
Marshall  E.  Gray 


Grantville,  Pa. 
Ivfcunt  Airy,  N.  C. 
Barberton,  Ohio 
Searcy,  Ark. 
Orlendo,  Fla. 
Jankson  Heights , N.Y. 
Citronelle,  Ala. 


Augustin  M.  Prentiss, Jr. 
Robert  B . Hubbai’d 
Philip  D.  Brant 
Winfield  L«  Martin 
Colin  P.  Kelly,  Jr. 
Woodrow  W,  Daidop 
Gilbert  F,  Bell 
Kenneth  0.  Sanborn 
George  B.  Sloan 
Carl  F.  Lyons,  Jr. 

Olen  J.  SearcBH,  Jr. 
James  H.  Sl-reldon 
William  J.  Cain,  Jr. 
Malcolm  Green,  Jr. 

Thomas  E.  To\vell 


Brevard,  N.C. 
Lowell , Iviass. 
Salem,  Mo. 
Reading,  Pa. 
Ne'^vton  Center,  Mass. 


Edgewood,  lAd. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Weehaw'ken , N.J. 
Madison,  Fla. 
Manville,  E. I. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Potter  Place,  N.H. 
Franklin,  N.C. 
Mapl ewood , N.J. 
Bronx,  N.Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Bayome,  N.J. 
Saxtsalito , Calif. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Ephraim  F.  Graham,  Jr.  San  Antonio,  Texas 
diaries  W.  Stark,  Jr.  Trenton,  N.J. 
George  M.  Simmons  Point  Pleasant,  W.Va. 
George  H.  Cole  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Fraidc  W.  Andrews  Glendale,  Calif, 
Gordon  C.  Leland  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Infantry  (Continued) 

284  Morton  D.  logoff  in  Deerwood,  Minn, 

286  William  E.  Maxwell  Langley  Field,  Va. 

287  James  T.  Posey  . Henderson,  Ky. 

291  Wesley  S.  Calverley  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

294  Render  D.  Denson  Birmingham,  Ala. 

296  John  F.  Polk  Fort  Bliss,  Texas 

297  Jolm  P.  Connor  Pelham  Manor,  N.Y, 
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STATION  ASSIGmffiET  OF  EESEETO  OFFICERS 


The  foil  owing- named  second  lieutenants  of  the 
Air  Reserve,  who  graduated  from  the  Advanced 
Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas,*  were  on 
July  15th  assigned  to  various  Air  Corps  sta- 
tions, as  follows s 
To  Barksdale  Field,  La. 

Horace  Daniif^nesworth 
Ancil  D'a^rid  Baker 
William  Edvan  Bayse 
George  Addison  Blakey 
Edwin  Shepard  Cliickering 
Raymond  Leonard  Cobb 
Murray  William  Crowder,  Jr. 

Allman  Tenney  Culbertson 
Ea3mr)nd  Leavitt  Curtice 
Ronald  Frederic  Fallows 
Julien  Wcilker  Freeiran 
Charles  Ross  Greening 
Charles  Clark  Kegelman 
Guilford  Roland  Montgomery 
Joseph  Albro  Morris 
John  Howard  Payne 
James  Otis  Reed 
William  Rejuiolds  Stark 
Frank  King  Thompson 
Henry  Viccellio 
Barton  Morrow  Russell 
To  Brooks  Field,  Texas s 

George  Rochardson  Carr 

To  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  t 
Howard  ivbnroe  Means 
To  Langley  Field,  Va. 

John  Richardson  Alison 
Henry  Clay  Godman 
Milton  Lai''ayette  HardeHBn 
Wilbur  B.  Sprague,  Jr. 

Ansley  Watson 
John  Russell  I&rshall 
Adolph  Edvrard  Tikofski 
To  Fort  Levds,  YJash.  I 
'~‘’"TEo^s"'^n^lle  Brown 
To  March  Field,  Calif. ' 

Murray  ATiton  Bywater 

Charles  Alfred  Clancy 
Waymond  Austin  Davis 
Arthur  William  Kellond 
Richard  Frederick  Lorenz 
George  Leroy  Robinson 
Theodore  Arnold  Suiter 
Delmer  Edvrard  Wilson 
To  Marshall  Field,  Fort  Riley,  Kans. : 

HaroITTorke  Siwai^  ’ 

To  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. t 

Morris  Edwin  Thomas 
McClellan  Ferg'ison  StuiJcard,  Jr. 

To  Scott  Field,  111. 


Henley  Vedder  Bastin 
* June  9,  1937. 
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To  Moffett  Field,  Calif. t 

Guy  Leonard  Hudson,  Jr. 

Frederick  Lav/rance  Ivfoore 
To  Sel fridge  Field,  Mich. ; 

Thomas  Lee  Butner 

Leland  Gordon  Fiegel 
Donald  Harry  Kauffimn 
Homer  Matheson  IfeicKay 
Harold  Jacoh  Eau 
To  Dope  Field,  Fort  Bragg,  H. C. t 

Lewis  Elliott  Ccuntway. 

— -o0o->^- 

RESERVE  OFFICERS  ASSIGNED  TO  RA.KD0LRH  FIELD 

Under  Special  Orders  of  the  War  Department , 
recently  issued,  the  foil cvring- named  second 
lieutenants  of  the  Air  Reserve  have  "been  re- 
lieved from  assignment  and  duty  at  Brcoks 
Field,  Texas,  Jioly  15,  1937,  and  directed  to 
report  for  duty  at  Randolph  Field,  Texas? 

Henry  Ovide  Bordelon 
George  Stevenson  Buchanan 
Edward  Francis  Cullerton 
William  Edgar  Davis,  Jr. 

William  Eades 

Clarence  Theodore  Edwinsen 
Dress  Ellis 
James  Oldham  Ellis 
John  Gehelin,  Jr. 

Willard  Dudley  Griffith 
George  Albert  Hatcher 
Robert  Loughery  Johnston 
George  Francis  Keene,  Jr. 

Bingham  Trigg  Kleine 

Andrew  Olaf  Lerche 

Richard  Dale  McCloskey 

Iferion  Malcolm 

Doimld  Earl  Meade 

Andrew  Dale  hbore 

Roy  Yfilliam  Osborn 

William  Quenton  Quearns  Rankin 

Frank  Beard  Scott 

Horace  Armor  Shepard 

Chester  Lee  Sluder 

Cy  Wilson 

Robert  Carroll  Wood 

— -oOo-— 

NEW  SQUADRON  CDNMiNDEES  AT  LANGLEY  FIILD 

Three  Air  Corps  officers,  who  recently  report- 
ed at  Langley  Field,  Va. , for  duty,  were  assign- 
ed to  the  conmand  of  tactical  organizations,  as 
fellows  5 

Major  Harold  L.  George  assimed  comrand  of  the 
96th  Bombardment  Squahron,  relieving  Ifejor 
Jasper  K.  McDuffie,  -sdio  is  ■under  orders  for 
duty  as  student  at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School. 

Ife-jor  Russell  L.  Ifeughan,  who  recently  ^?radu*  j 
ated  from  the  Artxy  Industrial  College,  assimed 
comiHnd  of  the  33rd  Pursuit  Squadron,  relieving 
Captain  George  F.  Schulgen,  ’sdio  is  to  report 
with  the  next  class  at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School. 

Major  William  C.  Goldsborou^,  formerly  on 
duty  at  Selfridge  Field,  Jfich.  , assumed  comBand 
of  the  37th  Attack  Squadron,  relieving  Captain 
Ned  Schramn. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ACTIVITIES  OF  88TH  SQUADRON 

During  the  (SQ  Air  Force  Ivlaneuvers  on  the 
West  Coast  in.  May,  three  K-3B  and  one  Graflex 
Cameras  were  sent  out  -vd-th  each  of  the  three 
Bombardment  Squadrons  in  the  7th  Bombardment 
Group.  One  photographer  was  detailed  with 
each  squadron  tc  service  the  cameras  in  the 
field  a-nd  forward  exposed  film  to  the  labora- 
tory at  Hamilton  Field.  All  homhing,  except 
at  ni^t,  vjB,s  photographed.  In  addition, 
graflex  photographs  for  records  and  for  publi- 
city purposes  were  nade  at  each  squadron’s 
dispersed  airdrome. 

Just  prior  to  the  tfeneuvers,  photographs 
were  made  for  the  2nd  Wing  Staff  3-2  and  S-3. 
These  consisted  of  photographs  cf  the  squadron 
airdromes  and  ca-iips  at  Stockton,  Merced, 

Fresno,  Visalia,  Delano  and  Bakersfield, Calif. , 
and  a large  irosaic  of  the  area  occupied  _hy  the 
1st  Wing  at  Muroc  Lake. 

During  the  iifeneuvers,  the  photographic  sec- 
tion perfernBd  all  the  photographic  reconnais- 
sance for  the  2nd  Wing.  This  required  the  pro- 
duction of  the  two  additional  mosaics  cf  the 
1st  Wing  area  and  daily  flights  to  the  enemy 
area  for  pinpoint  and  oblique  photographs, each 
flight  requiring  about  six  "hours  flying  time. 
The  pho'hographic  laboratory  was  kept  open 
24  hours  per  day  by  maintaining  two  working 
shifts.  Considerable  time  was  saved  in  making 
mosaics  by  using  a stapling  device  instead  of 
adhesive.  Tvrelve  copies  of  every  photograph 
were  required,  ivhich  called  for  a high  rate  of 
production. 

’’Summing  up  the  activities  during  the  Ifeieuv- 
erB,"  asserts  the  Hamilton  Field  Correspondent, 
"it  may  be  said  that  all  in  all  the  photograph- 
ic section  in  conjunction  -with  the  squadron 
operations  successfully  completed  its  mission 
in  keeping  the  Wing  Headquarters  infcimed  at 
all  times  cf  the  enemy's  activities." 

Following  the  Man.euvers,  a test  was  complet- 
ed on  the  T-1  Flashlight  Bomb  which  had  begun 
seme  time  before.  One  bomb  ms  dropped  over 
Yerba  Buena  Island  to  take  a night  photograph 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  bridge.  The  explosion 
shook  houses  and  buildings  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  evoked  the  corarent  in  a San  Francisco 
paper  that  "It  W3,s  undouhtedly  the  loudest 
photograph  ever  made."  However,  no  damage  was 
done  by  the  explosion. 

The  photographic  section  ai  the  88th  Recon- 
naissance Squadron  is  comoHnded  hy  the  photo- 
graphic officer,  2nd  Lieut.  W.VL  Pannis,  Air 
Reserve.  The  section  chief  is  Staff  Sergeant 
Fredehburg.  Six  members  of  the  section  took 
the  recent  Air  Mechanics  examinations  on 
Camera  Repair  and  all  passed  - Privates,  1st 
Class,  Greene,  Atkinson,  Privates  Shelby, 
Farris,  Joims'ton  and  Goodnight.  Five  members 
cf  the  section  fired  and  qualified  as  E25pert 
Aerial  Gunners,  viz?  Staff  Sergeant  Fredenburg, 
Private,  1st  Class,  Atkinson,  Privates  Shelby, 
Farris  and  Goodnight. 

— -oCo— - 

Second  Lieut.  Charles  A.  Sprague,  Ca'valry,  a 
member  of  the  1937  graduating  class  of  the  U. S. 
Military  Academy,  -was  assigned  to  Randolph 
Field,  Texas,  for  flying  training,  thus  neking 
105  graduates  to  he  assigned  to  this  duty, 
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B I 0 G R A P K I E S 


Lieut.  Colonel  Laurence  E.  Stone 

Lieut.  Colonel  Laurence  P,  Stone,  Air 
Corps,  who  was  recently  assigned,  to  duty 
at  Selfridge  Eield,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich., 
follovdng  his  graduation  on  June  9,1937, 
from  the  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  was  horn  in  Idaho,  Febru- 
ary 9,  1892.  Following  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Idaho  in  1915, 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
he  accepted  a commission  as  second  lieut- 
enant of  Infantry,  U.S.  Array,  December  4, 
1916.  He  was  on  duty  at  the  Army  Ser- 
vice Schools  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
from  January  3 to  March  27,  1917,  and 
was  then  assigned  to  the  llth  Infantry 
at  Camp  Harry  J.  Jones,  Arizona,  where 
he  commanded  a company  and  later  served 
as  regimental  adjutant  until  Janua,ry, 

1918. 

VJhile  on  duty  overseas  with  the  A.E.F.  , 
Colonel  Stone  served  as  brigade  liaison 
officer  to  April,  1918;  commanded  a com- 
pany of  the  53rd  Infantry  to  September, 
1918;  commanded  a company  and  then  serv- 
ed as  battalion,  regimental  operations 
officer  to  February,  1919,  on" the  front 
and  in  training  areas.  He  was  on  duty 
as  Assistant,  G-1,  6th  Division,  to  June, 

1919,  and  with  G-5,  General  Headquarters, 
Paris,  France,  to  August,  1919.  Upon  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  success- 
ively performed  such  duties  as  battalion 
commander,  con^any  commander  and  S.  & R. 
Officer  to  August,  1920,  being  stationed 
with  the  3rd  Infantry  at  Camp  Eagle  Pass, 
Texas,  and  later  with  the  19th  Infantry 
at  Camp  Harry  J.  Jones,  Arizona. 

Detailed  in  August,  1920,  to  the  Army 
Air ^Service,  Colonel  Stone  was  a student 
officer  at  the  Arrpy  Balloon  School  at 
Ross  Field,  Arcadia,  Calif. , and,  upon 
completion  of  his  lighter-than-air  train- 
ing, he  rema-ined  at  the  Balloon  School 
as  instructor,  as  Officer  in  Charge  of 
Training  and  as  Meteorological  Officer. 

He  was  rated  a Balloon  Observer,  May  9, 
1921.  During  his  tour  of  duty  at  Ross 
Field,  he  also  took  primary  airship 
training,  and  for  a brief  period  command- 
ed the  post  in  the  absence' of  the  regu- 
lar commanding  officer. 

On  June  29,  1922,  Colonel  Stone  report- 
ed for  duty  at  Scott  Field,  Belleville, 
111. , where  he  served  as  Director  of 
the  Ground  Department  of  the  Balloon  and 
Airship  School,  as  Instructor,  as  Acting 
Assistant  Commandant  and  as  Assistant  ■ 
Commandant,  to  March  3,  1924.  Pie  also  | 
completed  the  course  of  instruction  in 
airship  piloting. 

Transferred  to  Brooks  Field,  Texas, 
Colonel  Stone  was  on  duty  at  that  sta- 
tion to  June  9,  1924,  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Advanced  Flying  School  at 
Kelly  Field,  Texas,  where  he  completed 
the  Special  Course  in  Airplane  Observa- 


tion, following  which  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  as  a student  at  the  Air  Service 
Engineering  School  at  McCook  Field, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Upon  his  graduation  from 
this  School,  he  remained  on  duty  at 
McCook  Field  in  the  Industrial  War 
Plans  Section  of  the  Engineering  Divi- 
sion. Colonel  Stone  participated  in 
the  national  Elimination  Balloon  Race 
held  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. , in  April, 

1926,  piloting  the  McCook  Field  entry, 
with  Captain  G.R.  Oatman  as  aide. 

Assigned  to  station  at  Langley  Field, 
Va. , June  24,  1926,  Colonel  Stone  was 
on  duty  as  Instructor  at  the  Air 
Corps  Tactical  School  until  September, 
1927;  then  as  student  at  this  School 
for  one  year,  and  then  as  Instructor 
once  more  until  August,  1929,  when  he 
was  assigned  to  take  the  two-year 
course  at  the  Coiiimand  and  General  Staff 
School  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Gradua.t.ing  from  this  School  on  June 
18,  1931,  he  v/as  assigned  to  the  Air 
Corps  Training  Center,  Duncan  Field, 
Texas,  where,  in  addition  to  other 
duties  he  commanded  the  67th  Service 
Squadron.  In  August,  1932,  he  was  as- 
signed as  Post  Executive  Officer  at 
Randolph  Fieldj  and  while  stationed 
there  temporarily  commanded  the  post 
during  the  absence  of  the  regular  com- 
manding officer.  , 

Transferred  to  the  Hawaiian  Depart- 
ment in  March,  1933,  Colonel  Stone  was 
in  command  of  the  Hawaiian  Air  Depot 
during  his  two-year  tour  of  duty  in 
the  Islands.  In  addition,  he  served  as 
Purchasing  and  Contracting  Officer  of 
this  Depot  to  August,  1933. 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  service  in 
the  Hawaiian  Department,  Colonel  Stone 
was  assigned  as  student  at  the  Air 
Corps  Primary  Flying  School  at  Randolph 
Field,  Texas,  where  he  successfully 
com.pleted  the  8-months'  course  of  in- 
struction, also  the  four  months'  ad- 
vanced course  at  Kelly  Field,  Texas, 
thereby  receiving  the  rating  of  "Air- 
plane Pilot"  in  addition  to  the  three 
other  flying  ratings  already  held  by 
him,  viz:  "Balloon  Observer",  "Airship 
Pilot"  and  "Airplane  Obse-’ver." 

Colonel  Stone  was  promoted  to  1st 
Lieutenant,  December  29,  1916;  to 
Captain,  October  12,  1917;  to  Major, 
Au^st  28,  1929,  and  to  Lieut.  Colonel, 
temporary,  March  12,  1935. 

oOo— 

LIEUT.  COLOHEL  WILLIS  H.  HALE 

Lieut.  Colonel  Willis  H.  Hale,  Air 
Corps,  now  under  orders  for  duty  in  the  . 
Panama  Canal  Department,  was  born  in  f 
Kansas,  January  7,  1893,  and  is  a grad- 
uate of  the  Kansas  State  I'Jormal  School. 
From.  June  26,  1->13,  to  March  23,  1917, 
he  was  a lieutenant  in  the  Philippine 
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Constabulary,  and  lie  then  accepted  a com- 
mission as  a second  lieutenant  of  Infant- 
ry, with  v;hich  branch  of  the  service  he 
served  in  the  Philippines,  China,  England 
and  Prance,  being  affiliated  at  various 
times  with  the  8th  and  15th  Infantry  and 
with  the  84th  and  26th  Divisions.  ^He 
graduated  from  the  84th  Division  Signax 
School  in  1918,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
an  honor  graduate  of  the  Infantry  School 
of  Arms.  In  1920  he  graduated  from  the 
Army  Signal  School  at  Port  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and,  prior  to  being  detailed  to 
the  Air  Corps  for  flying  training,  he 
was  on  duty  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics  at  Yale 
University,  in  charge  of  the  Signal  Corps 
R.O.T.C. 

Reporting  for  duty  as  student  at  the 
Primary  Plying  School,  Brooks  Field, 
Texas,  July  1,  1222,  Colonel  Hale  com- 
pleted the  course  of  instruction  there- 
at on  May  3,6,  1923,  when  he  wus  trans- 
ferred to  the  Advanced  Plying’  School  at 
Kelly  Pield,  Texas. , from  which  he  grad- 
uated on  December  21,  1923.  He  was 
rated  "Airplane  Pilot"  and  "Airplane 
Observer,"  effective  January  18,  1924. 

Transferred  to  Langley  Pieldj  Va. , 
Colonel  Hale  served  as  Commanding  Offi- 
cer of  the  20th  Bombardment  Souadron  and 
as  Operations  Officer  of  the  2nd  Bombard- 
ment Group  until  September  1,  1927.  In 
addition,  he  performed  various  duties 
incident  to  maneuvers  and  anti-aircraft 
tests  at  different  times,  and  served  as 
a member  of  various  boards  of  officers. 

After  serving  as  Post  Executive  Offi- 
cer, Langley  Pield,  from  September  1 to 
16,  1927,  he  was  assigned  as  a student 
at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  at  that 
post,  and  upon'*’ his  graduation  in  J\ine, 
1928,  lie  was  transferred  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  duty  in  the  Inspection  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps.  On  December  30,  1918,  he  was 


1937. 

Colonel  Hale  was  promoted  to  1st  Lieut- 
enant, March  20,  1917;  to  Captain,  Havem- 
ber  5,  1917; to  Major,  December  1,  1929, 
and  to  Lieut.  Colonel  (temporary)  March 


1935. 


oOo 


TLI'I  MORE  "PLYIHG  PORTRESSES"  PURCHA.SED 

The  award  to  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Co, , 
of  Seattle,  Tfesh. , of  a contract  for  10 
more  B-17  four-engine  Bombers,  the  type 
generally  known  as  the  "Plying  Portress," 
was  recently  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Hon.  Harry  H.  Woodring. 

The  airplanes  purchased  under  this 
contract  v/ill  be  exactly  the  same  as 
those  recently  delivered  by  the  Boeing 
Company,  except  for  minor  changes  found 
advisable  as  the  result  of  the  service 
test.  The  contract  also  includes  an  op- 
tion for  three  additional  Bombers,  making 
a total  of  13  on  this  order,  and  an  ade- 
quate complement  of  spares.  The  total 
contract,  if  the  option  is  exercised, 
vdll  amount  to  $3,708,002.20. 

Each  a,irplane  T;ill  be  powured  with  4 
V/right  "Cyclone"  engines,  manufactured 
by  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation 
at  Paterson,  H.J.  The  Materiel  Division 
of  the  Air  Corps  and  the  GEQ,  Air  Porce 
have  been  conducting  an  intensive  ser- 
vice test  of  the  "Plying  Portress"  since 
January  cf  this  year.  Dui'ing  this  test, 
these  airplanes  have  been  flown  thous- 
ands of  hours  under  all  conditions  cf 
heat,  cold,  wind  and  weat’ner.  They  have 
proven  to  be  eminently  satisfactory  for 
the  purpose  for  v;hich  designed  and  are 
an  ou.tstanding  example  cf  the  efficiency 
cf  American  airplane  manufacturers  and 
designers . 

These  Bombers  can  fly  at  speeds  in  ex- 
cess of  225  miles  per  hour,  carry  5 ma- 
chine guns  and  a crew  of  7 to  9 men,  in- 


assigned as  Chief  of  the ^Operations  Sec- | eluding  a commanding  officer,  pilot,  co- 


tion,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps.  In  addition,  he  served  as  a mem.- 
ber  of  the  Air  Corps  Procurement  Board. 
During  the  period  iTrom  March  20  to  April 
30,  1950,  he  participated  in  the  Air 
Corps  Pield  Exercises  at  Mather  Pield, 
Calif.  At  Various  times  he  served  tempo 
rarily  as  Chief  of  the  Training  and  Oper 
ations  Division. 

Assigned  in  August,  1932,  as  a student 
at  the  Command  and  General  Staff  School, 
Port  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  Colonel  Hale 
graduated  from  the  tv;o-year  course  at 
this  school  cn  June  16,  1934,  following 
which  he  T;as  again  assigned  to  station 


at  Langley  Pield,  v;here  he  served  as  Com-  airplane  to  find  a safe  landing 

manding  Officer  of  the  2nd  Bombardment  fi^ld  somewhere,  even  when  fog  covers 
Group  and  later  as  Executive  and  Opera-  la^g’e  areas. 

tions  Officer  of  the  2nd  Wing,  Headquar-  oOo 

tens  GHQ  Air  Porce,  until  August  13, 

1936,  when  he  was  assigned  as  a student 
at  the  Army  V/ar  College,  Washington, 

D.C. , from  which  he  graduated  in  June, 
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pilot,  navigator,  engineer,  bomber, 
radio  operator,  and  gunners.  All  the 
members  of  the  crew  can  freely  change 
stations,  and  for  long  flights  suffici- 
ent additional  personnel  can  be  carried 
so  that  the  operators  of  the  airplane 
may  be  relieved  from  time  to  time  aiid 
secure  the  necessary  rest. 

This  airplane  can  fly  and  maintain  its 
altitude  with  a load  on  twro  engines. 

This  safety  factor  practically  eliminates 
•the  possibility  of  forced  landings  due 
to  engine  failure.  Coupled  with  its 
long  range,  this  makes  it  possible,  by 
the  use  of  radio  communication,  for 


"IT'S  NOT  THE  HEAT  - IT’S  THE  TTUI>ilDlTY"|  on  Hollywood  Way,  B-urlDank,  to  produce 

i flii^ht  recorders.  Official  tests  are 


Here  is  a suggestion  from  tlie  Power 
Plant  Branch  of  the  Materiel  Division, 
Wright  Field  — 

^ile  your  Power  Plant  personnel  are 
suffering  with  the  humidity  ranging  well 
above  some  80  per  cent,  we  are  inclined 
to  call  your  attention  the  phrase  -"It’s 
not  the  neat,  it’s  the  humidit3^'’  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  filling  of  gas 
tanks.  If  gas  tanks  are  not  filled  im- 
mediately after  you  land  from  a flight 
and  the  lanmidity  is  high,  a small  amount' 
of  cooling  over  night  or  even  a portion 
of  the  daytime  will  cause  several  urops 
of  water  to  accumulate  in  the  bottom  of 
your  fuel  tank. _ The  engine^ will  use  up 
a portion  of  this  water  as  it  goes 
through  your  fuel  lines  to  the  carbure- 
tor. Please  do  not  expect  your  engine 
to  gulp  it  down  by  the  tablespooiio  full, 
however,  without  a few  nasty  sputters, 
especially  as  you  take  off  when  your 
tail  is  raised  to  a flying  position. 

Please  remember  - it’s  not  the  heat  - 
it’s  the  humidity  - fill  your  gas  tanks 
immediately  upon  landing! 

oOo 


being  conducted  v/ith  Army  and  Navy  and  I^| 

r*l 


partment  :of  Commerce  observers  to  deter" 
mine  definitely  the  value  of  the  inven- 
tion. 

oOo 


CHAIIUTE  SOLDIER  WINS  FIREMAN’S  TROPHY 


NEW  FLIGHT  RECORDER 


If  the  instrument  invented  by  Dr. 

Samuel  Spitz,  creator  of  the  famous 
marine  depth  sounder,  proves  successful, 
charting  a transport's  continuous  prog- 
ress through  the  skies  by  means  of  a 
small  map  in  an  airport  office  may  be 
possible. 

In  the  presence  of  Army  and  Nav;^’’  offi-  j 
cials.  Dr.  Spitz,  of  Burbank,  Los  j 

Angeles  County,  conducted  a 200-mile  j 

test  of  his  "flight  recorder"  accurately  j 
and  successfully  plotting  the  progress  j 
of  an  airplane  on  a round  trip  flight  j 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Bakersfield.  j 

Another  successful  demonstration  was  j 

conducted  over  the  400-mile  airway  from  | 
Los  Angeles  to  Oakland.  i 

While  the  plane  flies  toward  its  des- 
tination its  movement  is  charted  by 
means  of  an  advancing  series  of  lights, 
jurapi^’  steadily  along  a scale  map  of 
the  airway  terrain.  As  the  ship  pro- 
ceeds slower  or  faster,  the  tiny  lights 
also  alter  their  speed.  When  the  ship 
approaches  the  terminal,  the  light  sud- 
denly shifts  to  a localized  map,  more 
detailed.  Thus  a ground  operator  can 
gu-ide  the  plane  through  treacherous 
mountains  into  the  airdrome,  even  in  zero 
zero  wea.ther. 

Dr.  Spitz  began  his  experiments  four 
years  ago  and  has  spent  $100,000  in  per- 
fecting his  invention.  He  disclosed 
that  his  laboratory  has  been  incorporat- 
ed for  $500,000  and  within  two  months  he 
plans  to  build  a factory  beside  his  shops 


Priva-te  1st  Class  John  I.  Butler,  10th 
Air  Base  Squadron,  Chanute  Field.Rantoul, 
j 111. , was  recently  awarded  a handsome 
j combination  siren  and  red  light  for  his 
' work,  attendance  and  interest  exhibited 
at  the  Annual  Fire  College  of  the 
Illinois  Firemen’ s Association  which  met 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  for  a 
three-dav  period. 

The  college  is  held  by  the  Illinois 
Firemen’s  Association  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  in  the  latest  practices 
of  fire  fighting  and  fire  prevention. 
Present  at  this  year’s  meeting  were 
45S  firemen,  fire  chiefs  and  fire  in- 
spectors, representing  communities  from 
every  part  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  work  covered  both  practical  demon- 
strations and  7/ritten  examinations  in 
the  following  subjects:  ladder  work, 
rope  work,  first  aid,  artificial  respira- 
tion, gas  mask  drills  j pun^s,  fire-fight- 
ing apparatus  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

T'ne’"  Commanding  Officer  of  Chanute  g- 
Field,  Lieut.  Colonel  Junius  W.  Jones,  “ 
Air  Corps,  commended  this  soldier  upon 
his  excellent  work  at  this  annual  col- 
lege. Private  Butler  is  at  present  on 
duty  at  the  Post  Fire  Station  and  in  the 
Post  Fire  Department.  The  winning  of 
this  reward  is  evidence  of  the  interest 
that  this  young  soldier  is  taking  in 


qualifying  himself  for  the  military  du- 
ties which  he  is  performing. 


oOo 


RESERVE  OFFICER  JOINS  PAN-AlffiRICAN 


i From  time  to  time  the  News  Letter  has 
{ published  the  names  of  Air  Reserve  of- 
I ficers  who  have  terminated  their  active 
I duty  tours  in  order  to  accept  positions 
j with  commercial  air  lines.  While  these 
I frequent  separations  of  Air  Reserve  of- 
j ficers  are  regretted  by  the  Air  Corps, 
i there  has  been  no  disposition  on  its 
part  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a Reserve 
officer  who  had  an  opportunity  to  land 
a pennanent  berth  in  commercial  aviation. 

These  officers  are  not  lost  to  the 
Air  Corps,  for  they  maintain  their  re- 
serve status,  and  their  services  are 
available  to  their  country  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency.  Those  who  enter  com- 
mercial aviation, and  who  thus  are  enabl- 
ed to  add  to  their  skill  and  experienced 
as  airplane  pilots,  are  naturally  to  be^' 
expected  to  be  of  greater  value  to  the 
nation  in  time  of  need. 

(Continued  on  page  1"  ) 
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NOTES  MOM  HERE  MD  THERE 


LIEUT.  WALLACE  RECEIT^S  THE  D.F.C. 


The  personnel  of  the  San  Antonio  Air  Depot, 
Duncan  Field,  Texas,  on  July  8th  hade  a re- 
gretful good-hye  to  its  old  coramander,  Colonel 
John  H.  Howard,  and  gave  a hearty  welcome  to 
the  new  Depot  Comnander,  Lieut.  Colonel  Henry 
J.F.  Miller.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Howard  depart- 
ed on  that  date  for  a two  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence, visiting  relatives  in  Honolulu,  before 
joining  his  nevr  assigment,  the  Headqtiarters  of 
the  7th  Corps  Area,  Omaha,  Neb. , for  staff 
duty,  after  having  been  in  conmand  of  the 
San  Antonio  Depot  since  June,  1934.  Lieut. 
Colonel  and  l&s.  Miller  are  no  strangers  to 
the  Depot,  as  he  was  in  command  of  Brooks 
Field,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  before  coming  to 
this  station. 


At  the  present  time  the  2nd  Bombardment  Group, 
Langley  Field,  Va. , has  received  nine  YlB-17 
type  airplanes,  and  esqsects  that  the  full  com- 
plement of  thirteen  will  be  filled  in  the  near 
future. 


Miss  Martha  Hickom,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Horace 

M.  Hickam  and  the  late  Colonel  Horace  IL  Hickam, 
■was  married  to  1st  Lieut.  Rudolph  Firil':,  Air 
Corps,  in  the  Base  Chapel  at  Langley  Field, Va. , 
on  July  14th,  Chaplain  Silas  E.  Decker  offici- 
ating. Mrs.  Brooke  Allen,  of  LS-tchel  Field, 

N. Y. , Twas  matron  of  honor,  and  Lieut.  ViTilliam 
C.  Bentley,  of  Langley  Field,  "was  best  man. 

A small  reception  at  the  Langley  Field  Officers' 
Club  for  immediate  friends  and  relatir-es  follow- 
ed the  ceremony.  Among  the  guests  were  Ma,jor 
Generals  Oscar  Westover  and  Frank  M,  Andreivs, 
Mrs.  Andre-ws,  Brigadier  General  and  Mrs.  Gerald 
C.  Brant,  Colonel  Henry  B.  Clagett,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Wal'ber  E.  Weaver,  Lieut,  and  l\h*s.  Brooke 
Allen,  Hubert,  John  and  Barbara  Hickam. 

Colonel  Weaver,  Connanding  Officer  of  Langley 
Field,  arranged  "bo  have  the  wedding  take  place 
there,  for  he  -was  a roommta  and  classmate  of 
the  late  Colonel  Hickam  in  the  Class  of  1908  at 
West  Point. 

Following  the  wedding  trip,  the  newly  mar- 
ried couple  -will  reside  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  ■vh.ere 
I Lieut,  Fink  vjill  attend  the  Air  Coips  Engineer- 
i ing  School  at  Wri^t  Field. 

i 

1 Heserye  Officer  Joins  Pan-Ampr lean 

i (Continued  frorirPage~TB7^  ** 

The  latest  Air  Reserve  officer  to  curtail  his 
tour  of  extended  active  duty  is  Lieut.  James  L. 
Bledsoe  who,  as  the  Correspondent  of  the  33rd 
P'urs'uit  Squadron,  Langley  Field,  puts  it,  "is 
t'uming  in  his  parachute  this  "week  and  checking 
out  of  the  Air  Corps.  Lieut,  Bledsoe  has  sign- 
ed up  with  Pan  American,  to  be  stationed  at 
Miami,  Fla,  Jimmie  is  a very  capable  pilot  and 
we  feel  sure  he  ■will  make  Pan  American  a good 
I man." 


On  July  7th,  the  8th  Pursuit  Groip  returned 
t to  Langley  Field  from  Virginia  Beach  after  two 
wed^s'  maneuvers,  both  in  the  air  on  the 
pop'ular  beach.  Everyone  agreed  that  it  v/as  an 
ideal  place  for  summer  field  -work. 


"For  distinguishing  himself  by  heroism  and 
extraordinary  achievonent  vAiile  participating 
in  an  aerial  flight  * * 1st  Lieut.  James 

H.  Wallace,  Air  Corps,  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross  on  Saturday,  July 
17th,  at  Hamilton  Field,  Calif.,  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  7th  Bombardmen^b  Group  and 
the  5th  Air  Base  Squadron  ■witnessing  the  cere- 
mony. The  presentation  was  made  by  Colonel 
Davenport  Johnson,  Conmanding  Officer  of 
Hamilton  Field,  and  acting  for  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

The  circumstances  leading  up  to  this  award 
to  Lieut.  Wallace  ■were  as  follovrst  On  Novem- 
ber 20,  1935,  Lieut.  Wallace  (then  tapporary 
Captain)  as  co-pilot,  v/ith  Lieut.  Frank  A. 
Armstrong,  pilot,  i\as  assigned  the  mission  of 
flying  Major  Prescott,  the  Communications  En- 
gineer for  the  Republic  of  Panama,  to  the 
Panamanian  Penal  Colony  at  Coiba,  Panama. 

On  the  return  trip  to  Albrook  Field,  a tro- 
■pical  storm  arose  over  the  ocean,  forcing  the 
flyers  to  ret^urn  over  ti-ro  h’ondred  and  fifty 
miles  of  impenetrable  jungle  which  separated 
them  from  their  base  at  Albi’ook  Field.  Even 
over  the  land  they  ■tvere  forced  to  fly  over  a 
dense  fog  bank  which  completely  obscured  their 
sight  of  the  grouiad.  The  airplane,  a Douglas 
0A-4A  bi-motored  amphibian,  ■was  about  4,000 
feet  above  the  ground  ■when  the  right  engine, 
vdthout  warning,  disintegrated,  thro^wing 
great  strain  on  the  right  wing  and  the  remain- 
ing engine. 

At  this  very  instant,  Lieut,  Wallace  just 
happened  to  be  in  contact  with  Albrook  Field 
over  his  ship's  radio.  The  pilot,  not  knovdng 
what  ■was  in  store  for  him  beneath  the  clouds, 
ordered  the  three  passengers  and  Lieut.  Wallace 
to  juirrp.  Lieut,  Wallace,  however,  stayed  at 
the  radio,  and  as  each  passenger  jumped  he 
very  meticulously  checked  them  off  to  Albrook 
Field;  then,  taking  his  place  beside  the  pilot 
vhile  flying  blind  in  the  clouds,  he  assisted 
in  preparing  the  airplane  to  land.  Finally, 
the  pair  broke  through  the  fog  bank  less  than 

I, 000  feet  above  the  earth  and  almost  miracu- 
lously found  directly  in  front  of  them  a 
clearing  in  the  tropiceil  jungle,  large  enou^ 
to  be  used  for  an  emergency  field.  Displaying 
great  skill  and  courage,  they  landed  the  air- 
plane ■;'dth  no  daimge  ■whatsoever  to  either  the 
airplane  or  to  persoimel.  After  a new  engine 
had  replaced  the  faulty  one  in  the  airplane, 
no  f'urther  repairs  were  necessary,  and  the 
Amphibian  ^was  flovn,  out  of  the  clearing  and 
back  to  Albrook  Field. 

Ill  -bha  citation  acconpanying  the  axvard  of 
the  D.F.C.  to  Lieut.  Wallace,  after  setting 
forth,  in  substance,  the  circumstances  report- 
ed above,  it  is  sta^bed;  'Lieutenant  Wallace's 
courage  and  coolness  in  this  emergency  undoubt- 
edly resulted  in  saidng  the  lives  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  preventing  a crash  landing." 

Lieut.  Wallace,  now  32  years  of  age,  attend- 
ed the  public  schools  of  Washington,  D.C. , fol- 
lowing that  Tflth  t?ro  years  at  the  Georgia  In- 
stitute of  Technology  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  After  a 
- V-7421,  A.C. 


year  of  training  at  the  Air  Corps  Training  Cen- 
ter, where  he  specialized  in  Pnrsiiit  Aviation, 
he  received  a.  coinmission  as  a 2nd  Lieutenant 
in  the  Air  Reserve  in  Retruary,  1929.  He  ob- 
tained his  conmission  in  the  Regular  Anry  on 
June  12,  1929,  In  September,  1934,  he  was 
transferred  to  Albrooic  Field,  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was  on  duty  v/ith 
the  49th  Bombardment  Squadron  at  Langley  Field, 
Va.  , from  May  2,  1929,  to  Septeniber  5,  1930; 

oOo 


at  March  Field,  Calif. , attending  Flying  in- 
structors* School  and  serving  as  a flying  irt- 
structor,  from  Septeniber  15,  1930,  to  October 
5,  1931,  and  at  the  Primary  Flying  School  at 
Randolph  Field,  Texas,  from  October  16,  1931, 
to  September  4,  1934,  where  he  performed  the 
deities  of  flying  instructor. 

Lieut,  Wallace  has  been  stationed  at  Hamilton 
Field  since  January  1st  of  this  yearn,  and  is 
now  on  duty  with  the  9th  Bombardment  Squadron. 


I 


"Mm  I LEARI'IED  ABOUT  ILYlHG  FROM  THAT" 


Another  attempt  is  being  made  to  publish  in 
the  Air  Corps  Hews  Letter  a series  of  articles 
under  the  above  heading,  embodying  a report  of 
some  accident  or  near-accident,  in  the  belief 
that  much  information  of  vital  inportance  to 
fledgling  pilots  woxild  thereby  be  disseminated. 

Certain  it  is  that  almost  every  pilot  in  the 
Air  Corps  has  on  one  or  more  occasions  d\iring 
his  flying  career  experienced  a close  call, 
narrow  shave,  or  what  have  you,  or  extricated 
himself  from  a predicament  vAiich  he  Qo;:ld  have 
avoided  in  the  first  place  had  he  "followed  the 
rules.''  At  some  time  or  another  he  may  have 
been  confronted  xvith  a totally  \uiLooked  for 
happening,  vdiich  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  think  fast  and  act  likevdse,  and 
some  time  ha  may  have  performed  sone  foolish 
stunt  which  he  mentally  resolved  never,  never 
to  do  again,  or  - v/ell,  this  could  go  on  ad 
inf  init\mn. 

The  point  whicli  it  is  desired  to  stress  is 
that  in  bringing  vividly  to  the  attention  of 
Air  Corps  personnel  the  rdstakes  or  errors  of 
judgment  that  lead  to  accidents  nsrany  valuable 
lessons  would  be  learned  and  retained  in  the 
memory  where  otherwise  the  lesson  woiild  be 
lost. 

If  the  publication  of  such  reports  or  stories 
would  tend  to  influence  in  any  v/a-y  the  reduc- 
tion of  aircraft  accidents,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal missions  of  the  Air  Corps  News  Letter  would 
be  accompli slied. 


the  last  maneuver  at  about  2700  feet;  speed  140 
miles  per  hour.  Luring  the  attenpted  recovery 
from  the  sna;p  roll,  the  airplane  stalled  on  its 
back,  going  into  an  inverted  spin.  At  1,000 
feet  altitude,  the  airplane  recovered  from  the 
inverted  spin,  but  Immediately  went  into  a nor- 
mal spin.  After  one  turn  of  the  spin,  the 
pilot  jumped  Virith  his  parachute  at  an  estimat- 
ed altitude  of  betw'een  600  and  800  feet. 


Numerous  accidents  of  a similar  nature  have 
occurred  in  the  past.  It  woiiLd  appear  that 
this  accident  might  have  been  averted  on  three 
counts,  viz: 

1.  If  all  the  tanks  on  the  P-26C  had  not  been 
filled,  thereby  changing  the  balance  of  the 
airplane  in  such  a way  as  to  make  recovery  from 
spins  more  difficult,  it  probably  would  not 
have  been  necessary  for  the  pilot  to  jump. 

2.  Ha-d  the  pilot  been  more  faimiliar  with  the 
type  of  plane  he  ivas  flying,  he  would  probably  J 


not  have  inadvertently  fallen  into  an  upside 
dovmi  spin. 

3.  If  the  pilot  had  had  more  altitude  at  the 
time  he  started  his  acrobatics  he  probably 
would  have  had  time  in  this  case  to  recover 
from  the  eventual  nonrnal  spin,  msking  it  unne- 
j cessary  for  him  to  resort  to  his  parachute. 

These  are  three  things  which  at  least  one 
pilot  has  learned  and,  if  they  are  learned  and 
taken  to  heart  by  even  one-half  of  the  other 
young  pilots  in  the  Air  Corps,  the  loss  of  the 


And  so  the  Nov;s  Letter  earnestly  invites  eve  15-  airplane  in  this  case  will  have  been  a profit- 


Air  Corps  pilot  to  contribute  one  or  more  ar- 


able investment.  To  derive  maximum  value  from 


tides  under  the  a^bove  heading  for  publication,  j the  experience  of  pilots  in  the  Amy  Air  Corps, 
The  authors  of  such  articles  need  not  have  to  be  it  is  necessaiy  to  disseminate  the  information 
accomplished  feature  vniters  to  do  this,  and  [acquired  therefrom  as  vddely  as  possible.  Each 
thereby  perform  a good  turn  for  their  fellow  jAir  Corps  officer  is  therefore  requested  to 
pilots.  Just  recite  the  facts,  and  the  editing  j make  known  to  his  fellow  pilots,  through  the 


and  added  triremings,  if  any  are  necessary,  will 
be  done  in  the  Infoimation  Division.  No  names 
T7ill  be  published  if  such  is  the  wish  of  indi- 
vidual authors. 

The  full  cooperation  of  every  Air  Corps  pilot 
is  earnestly  solicited  - so  now,  * ’Altogether, 
Boys? " 

For  the  present  there  is  published  below  an 
adventure  which  befell  a Reserve  officer,  who 
recently  took  off  on  a navigation  training 
flight  in  a P-26C  aiiplane.  All  fuel  tanks 
were  filled,  and  the  personal  baggage  in  the 
airplane  weighed  about  ten  pounds. 

After  the  pilot  attained  an  altitude  of  2700 
feet,  about  one  mile  north  of  the  airport,  he 
performed  the  follo7dng  acrobatics*  double  snap 
roll , slow  roll , and  snap  roll . He  went  into 


columns  of  the  News  Letter,  what  he  has  learn- 
ed and  how  he  learned  it,  in  order  that  they 
may  avoid  the  pitfalls  into  which  he  had 
stundbled. 

oOo— 


Majors  Lloyd  C.  Blackburn,  from  Barksdale 
Field,  La.  , and  Guy  L.  McNeil,  from  Fort  Levds, 
Wash.  , havo  been  oriored  to  duty  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Major  Lache  M.  Reeves,  1st  Lieut.  Homer 
L.  Sanders  and  2nd  Lieut.  Potter  B.  Paige,  who 
have  been  stationed  in  the  Hawaiian  Department, 
were  assigned  to  duty  at  Chanute,  Barksdale  apr 
I4)ffett  Fields,  respectively. 

l^jor  John  E.  Ifoston  has  been  transferred 
from  l^ax7^•ell  Field  to  Langley  Field,  and  Lt. 
Colonel  Morris  Berman  from  the  San  Antonio  Air 
Depot  to  Wright  Field,  Ohio. 
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The  chief  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  distribute  information  on  aer 
nautics  to  the  flying  personnel  in  the  Regular  Army*  Reserve  Corps,  E&tionaJ. 

Ouard,  and  others  connected  with  aviation. 

— .oOo — 

THE  ARllY  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 
By  Major  Richso’d  K,  Magee,  Air  Corps* 

bilization  of  natortel.  , , . 

(b)  Underetanding  of  the  technique  of 

supervising  T/ar— time  procurement  of  mil- 
itary BUp]^ies.  ^ 

(c)  Proper  training  for  duty  in  the 
office  of  the  Assistant^  Secretary  of  War. 

In  cerrying  out  the  aoove  mission, 
close  contact  is  maintained  with  the 
Planning  Branch,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War;  the  Supply  Arms  and 
Services:  the  Navy  Department,  and  the 
General  Staff  and  other  government  ^en- 
cies  and  departments.  Outstandi^, lec- 
turers in  the  economic  and  industrial 
fields  present  their  views  on  economic 
and  industrial  problems.  ^ ~ 

The  course  itself  consists  of  lectures, 
conferences,  individual  and  committee 
problems.  A brief  resume  of  the  course 
is  listed  below,  in  order  that  officers 
of  the  Air  Corps  may  be  fully  informed 
as  to  the  scope  of  the  School. 

Problem  No,  1 - *’The  Fundamentals  oi 
Business*'  - is  an  individual  problem  ^d 
acquaints  the  student  with  the  economic 
principles  underlying  the  conduct  of 
Wsiness  operations.  Economics,  Statis- 
tics, Finance  and  Accounting,  and  Indus- 
trial Problems  are  studied  during  this 
problem,  which  requires  7-S/3  weeks. 
Problem  No.  2 - "Basic  Industries"  - 
consists  of  a committee  study  of  ten  of 
the  basic  industries  of  the  nation,  and 
is  designed  to  give  the  student  a gener- 
al idea  of  the  organization,  operating 
methods  and  managerial  problems  of  an 
imiDortant  cross  section  of  American  in- 
dustry. A resume  of  each  committee’s 
work  is  presented  to  the  class  as  a 
whole  at  the  conclusion  of  the  problem, 
which  requires  three  weeks  to  complete. 

Problem  No,  3 consists  of  an  individu- 
al historical  study  of  the  procurement 
and  industrial  mobilization  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  d.uring  the  World  War,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  Purchase, 
Storage  and  Traffic  Division  and  emergen- 
cy governmental  agencies  created  during 
that  period.  This  study  requires  three 

Problem  No,  4 - "War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Organization  and  Procurement"  - is  a 
study  of  the  organization  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  their  coordinating 
agencies,  with  Particular  attention  to 
their  methods  of  procurement.  It  is 
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NE  sentence  in  Major  Ira  C. 

Baker’s  excellent  article  on  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  School 
(July  15th  issue  of  the  Air  Corps 
News  Letter)  i2i5)reBsed  me  very  much, viz; 
"Should  an  Air  Coips  officer  take  the 
course  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School  dr  should  he  go  to  the  Industrial 
War  Collage?" 

This  question  cannot  be  answered  cate- 
gorically; I believe  selected  officers 
of  the  Air  Corps  should  attend  both 
schools  in  order  to  attain  a balanced 
and  broad  military  education  better  to 
fit  them  for  ultimte  duty  with  the  War 
Department  Geheral  Staff.  However,  this 
is  the  age  of  specialisation,  and  each 
Air  Corps  officer  should  determine  early 
in  his  career  the  line  of  specialized 
work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  If  he 
has  demonstrated  special  aptitude  for 
supply  and  procurement  work,  he  should 
unyiestionably  attend  the  Array  Industrial 
College,  and  he  should  attend  shortly  af- 
ter he  has  coimleted  ten  years’  service, 
in  order  that  he  may  have  a maximum  pe- 
riod of  time  to  apply  this  knowledge  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Air  Corps. 

Success  in  an  emergency  depends  as 
much  on  materiel  as  on  military  strategy, 
and  this  fact  is  recognized  not  only  by 
our  own  nation  but  by  all  the  first  class 
nations  of  the  world.  Success  in  modern 
war  is  only  assured  by  the  fullest  use 
of  the  country’s  economic  resources. 

In  passing,  I would  strongly  recommend 
that  each  Air  Corps  officer  diligently 
study  "The  Industrial  Mobilization  Plan 
of  the  United  States,"  Revised  Edition, 
1936.  A copy  of  this  work  should  be 
available  in  the  library  of  every  Air 
Corps  post.  It  can  also  be  obtained 
from  me  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Officer,  Washing  toil, 
D.C.  The  study  of  this  book  will  be  an 
education  in  itself,  and  v/ill  be  not 
on^  instructive  bui  interesting. 

The  Arn^''  Industrial  College  was  creat- 
ed in  1924  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  partly  to  carry  out  the  statutory 
wovisions  of  the  National  Defense  Act, 
me  mission  of  the  College  is  fully  and 
tersely  stated  in  A.R.  350-5,  and  is  "to 
tr^n  officers  with  a view  to  insuring 
(a)  Adequate  knowledge  of  war-time 
needs  in  industrial  organization  and  mo- 
•Gxodjxate,  Army  iBdustxial  College . 1937. 


partly  an  individual  study  and  partly  a 
committee  study.  Current  procurement 
policies  of  the  students’  om  arm  or 
service  are  studied  during  the  2^  weeks 
retired  for  this  problem. 

The  above  problems  are  introductory 
studies  and  prepare  the  student  for  the 
later  problems  of  war  procurement  and 
economic  mobilization. 

The  remainder  of  the  course  is  divided 
into  two  broad  fields.  The  first  field, 
that  of  war  procurement,  consists  of 
planning  in  time  of  peace  for  procurement 
in  war,  and  the  operation  of  the  system 
in  war  as  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments.  This  field  is 
covered  generally  by  problems  Nos.  5 to 
16,  requiring  Sh  weeks  to  complete. 

These  are  committee  problems  and  consist 
of  studies  of: 

5.  War  Plans. 

6.  Industrial  War  Load  and  Allocations. 

7.  Utilization  of  Automotive  Industry. 

8.  Procurement  Districts  and  Corps 

Area  Procurement. 

9.  Inspection  of  Materials. 

10.  Personnel  for  Procurement. 

11.  War  Contiact  Procedure  and  Policies. 

12.  Early  Production  and  Improvisation. 

13.  Construction  in  War. 

14.  Ships  and  Shipping. 

15.  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials. 

16.  Control  of  Procurement. 

Problems  5 to  16  cover  special  studies 
in  coordinate  fields  related  to  the  gen.- 
eral  subject  of  war  procurement.  They 
do  not  by  any  means,  however,  cover  the 
entire  field  of  war  procurement.  Presen- 
tations at  the  end  of  the  study  acquaint 
the  entire  class  of  the  different  com- 
mittees’ work. 

Problem  No.  17  - ’’Test  of  Protective 
Mobilization  Plan"  - is  an  analysis  of 
the  War  Department  Mobilization  Plan,  to 
determine  how  well  stocks  on  hand  and  eS' 
timated  production  will  meet  procurement 
requirements  of  that  plan.  Most  of  the 
work  on  this  problem  will  be  by  commit- 
tees, with  a presentation  given  to  the 
class  at  the  end  of  the  problem,  A pe- 
riod of  2^  weeks  is  spent  on  this  phase 
of  the  course. 

Problem  No.  18  - "War  Procurement"  - 
is  an  individual  problem  lasting  four 
weeks,  in  which  each  student  makes  a 
study  of  the  planned  war  procurement  sys' 
tem  as  a whole,  and  a determination  of 
the_problems  involved  in  obtaining  the 
mimitions  required  in  a major  emergency, 
with  an  analysis  of  the  peace-time  plan- 
ning methods  and  the  proposed  war-time 
management  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments’ ^’procurement  programs.  Special 
situations  are  discussed  in  conference 
to  test  the  students’  knowledge. 

_ Problem  No.  19  - "Government"  - fur- 
nishes the  student  vdth  a loiowle^e  of  . 
the  current  functions  and  potential  war- 
time functions  of  the  regular  depart- 
ments and  selected  executive  agencies  of 
the  government,  and  covers  a period  of 


2-|  weeks. 

The  second  field  of  study  is  one  of 
Industrial  and  Economic  Mobilization. 
Committee  problems,  Nos,  20  to  31,  in- 
clusive, cover  in  part  the  field  of 
planning  for,  and  executing  war-time 
control  of  the  economic  resources  of  the 
nation.  Studies  are  made  of  - 

War  Powers  of  the  President  and 
Congress. 

Industrial  Mobilization  Plans. 

Transition  from  Peace  to  War. 

Licensing  of  Industry. 

Public  Relations. 

Trade  Organization  and  Regimentation. 

Budgetary  Control. 

Control  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

Neutrality. 

War  Trade. 

Economic  Analysis  of  Selected  Nations. 

Study  of  Control  of  Economic  Resources 
of  Selected  Nations. 

Presentation  by  committees  to  the 
class  is  made  after  3i  weeks’  study. 

Problem  No.  32  - "Industrial  Staff 
Memoranda"  - consists  of  individual  stu- 
dies of  pertinent  problems  related  to 
procurement  planning  and  planning  for  in- 
dustrial mobilization,  and  requires  one 
week’s  work. 

Problems  Nos.  33  to  44,  inclusive, 
cover  special  studies  in  coordinate 
fields  relating  to  Industrial  and  Econ- 
omic Mobilization,  which  studies  require 
3^  weeks  and,  as  usual,  presentations 
are  given  the  class  as  a whole  upon  the 
completion  of  the  allotted  work. 

These  problems  consist  of  - 

War  Finance. 

War  Labor. 

Communications . 

Transportation, 

Power  and  Fuel. 

Strategical  Industrial  Areas. 

Economic  Planning  in  case  of  loss  of 
certain  industrial  areas. 

Priorities. 

Price  Profit  and  Production  Control. 

Economic  Readjustment  following  an 
Energency. 

Study  of  National  Economy  of  Selected 
Nations. 

The  final  written  problem  is  No,  45  - 
"Tlie  Utilization  of  War  Resources  of  the 
Nation. " This  may  properly  be  termed 
the  students’  thesis,  and  covers  a sum- 
mation of  the  problems  of  industrial 
mobilization  for  war,  together  with  re- 
commendations as  to  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  insure  their  successful  solu- 
tion. The  entire  second  field  of  stu^ 
prepares  the  student  for  this  problem, 
v/herein  the  student  is  given  full  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  viev/s  as  to  the 
method  that  should  be  adopted  for  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  nation’s  econ- 
omic resources  in  war,  A period  of  3^ 
weeks  is  spent  on  this  highly  worthwhile 
phase  of  the  course. 

The  course  is  completed  with  a one 
week’s  war  game,  in  which  the  principles 
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of  Yfer  Procurement  and  Mobilisation  of 
Sooiiomic  Resoiarces  are  applied  to  a def- 
ijjite  situation. 

Inepection  trips  are  made  to  selected 
industrial  plants  and  Aray  and  in- 
stallations tlirougdout  the  year.  Howw 
ever,  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive trip  is  made  to  tlie  Pittsburgh  in- 
due trial  area  dm-in^  June,  just  prior  to 
graduation.  Approximately  four  days  are 
spent  visiting  - 

'Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation, 
Westinghouse  Comprony, 

Mesta  Machine  Companj?’, 

Mine  Safety  Appliance, 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass,  and  the 
Alundnum  Company*  b new  Kensington 
plant. 

In  tliis  short  paper  it  is-  inpoesible 
to  enimerate  the  many  Interesting  phases 
of  work  at  the  College.  !Sie  coures  is 
highly  instructive,  intereBting  and  worth 
while.  It  should  be  the  ambition  of 
every  Air  Corps  officer  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  opportunity  to  con^lete  the 
course  at  the  Army  Industrial  College. 

In  closing,  a quotation  from  the  re- 
marks of  the  Director,  Colonel  Harry  B, 
Jordan,  Ordnance  Department,  delivered 
during  the  Orientation  talk  last  Septem- 
ber, will  do  more  to  paint  a true  pic- 
ture of  the  Aims  and  Policies  of  the 
College  than  anything  else  I can  add, 
vis : 

”In  general,  instruction  here  is  self- 
instruction.  There  are  no  approved  sol- 
utions or  approved  textbooks.  You  will 
do  your  own  thinking  and  arrive  at  your 
own  conclusions,  lifeen  we  ar©  engaged 
upon  some  specific  assignments  in  the 
service  we  all  faiow  that  we  must  carry 
out  loyally  and  cheerfully  the  policies 
of  higher  authority  regardless  of 
whether  we  agree  with  those  policies  or 
not.  But  this  is  a college  and  a ^adu- 
ate  college  at  that;  and  if  any  officer 
has  something  on  his  mind  that  he  thinks 
is  good  for  the  National  Defense,  he  can 
present  it  *'without  fear,  partiality, 
favor  or  affection. * There  are  no  re- 
strictions on  this  whatever,  except 
those  manifest  in  any  assemblage  of 
gentlemen,  vis;  adherence  to  the  subject; 
courtesy;  constructive  intent;  and,  in 
our  .conferences,  parliamentary  decorum,” 
— ^-oOo— 

The  Advanced  Plying  School,  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  gained  nine  additional  At- 
t8.ck  planes  on  August  2nd.  Six  were 
ferried  from  'Barksdale  Pi  old  by  Colonel 
E.A,  Lohman,  Lieuts.  Marshall  Bonner, 
B.y.G.  Scott,  R.W.  Osburn,  S.P.Cullerton 
and  W.D.  Griffith,  These  officers  v/ere 
ferried  to  Barksdale  Field  in  B-6*  s by 
Lieuts.  Densford  and  S^ler.  On  the  same 
date  Lieut.  R.D.  Butler  ferried  Colonel 
A.N.  Krogstad,  Majors  R.H.  Ott  and  C.C, 
mtt  to  Maxwell  Field  in  a C-14  where 
they  picked  up  three  A-12’s.  Tlieee 
planes  will  be  used  to  augment  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Attack  Section  of  the  A.P.  S. 


MW  AIH  FIGHTERS  AT  SEOTIDGE  FIELD 

Array  Air  Corps  pilots  of  the  GHQ,  Air 
Force  at  Self  ridge  Field,  Mich,^,  are  con- 
ducting extensive  tests  on  two  brand  new 
aerial  fighting  airplanes,  the  perform^ 
ance  of  which  eclipses  by  far  anything 
heretofore  e^erienced  in  .imerica. 

Tlie  first  oi  these  Pursuit  planes  to 
be  received,  fee  3??-36,  manufactured  by 
the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Company , has  al- 
I'eady  been,  judged  valuable  to  the  extent 
of  an  order  by  th©  War  Department  for 
210  of  its  tj.’pe  for  GHQ  Air  Force  units; 
and  th©  second,  the  P-&5,  manufactured 
by  the  Severs^  Aircraft  Corporation,  at 
Parmingdale,  Long  Island,  is  the  fore- 
runner of  77  like  airplanes  already  be- 
ing manufactured  for  the  three  squadrons 
now  at  Selfridga  Field.  These  three 
squadrons  ©re  nov/  equipped  with  the 
Boeing  F-26  which,  though  badly  outclass- 
ed by  its  brothers,  was  in  itself  a 
short  three  years  ago  a revolutionary 
design.  Upon  arrival  of  the  new  air- 
craft, it  is  expected  that  the  planes 
now  in  use  will  be  transferred  to  Array 
flying  schools,  other  Pursuit  units,  or 
to  forces  in  Hawaii  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone . 

Both  of  the  new  fighters  are  single- 
eeater  low-wing  monoplenes,  and  of  ipich 
the  same  general  appearance.  Each  is 
equipped  ?dth  retractable  landing  gear, 
landing  fla.ps,  and  very  pov/qrful  twin- 
ro?/  radial  engine.  The  familiar  blue-^ 
and-yellow  of  the  planes  of  the  ^ Army  Air 
Corps  is  missing,  as  both  are _ finished 
in  the  aluminum  sheen  of  unpainted 
metal. 

— oOo — 

HEW  COIvMAImDING  OFFICER  FOR  HROOKS  FISI.D 

Major  Douglas  Jolinston,  Air  Corps,  re- 
cently took  over  the  duties  of  Cortimand- 
ing  Officer  of  Brooks  Field,  Texas,  suc- 
CGoding  Lieut,  Colonel  Henry  J.F, Miller, 
Air  Corps  I now  in  command  of  the  San. 
Antonio"* Air  Depot,  Dunca-u  Field,  Texas. 

At  a foriaatibn.  of  the  troops  of  Brooks 
Field,  Colonel  Miller  formally  bade  the 
men  farewell  and  relinquished  the  com- 
mand to  Major  Johnston.  The  Colonel  was 
presented  the  Army  League  football  tro- 
phy, won  by  the  Brooks, team  in  the 
season  just  past,  as  a token  of  remem- 
brance aiid  tharacs  for  his  interest  in 
sports  while  he  was  Commanding  Officer. 

Prior  to  taking  over  the  command  of 
the  field,  Major  Johnston,  was  Executive 
Officer  of  the  post,  and  has  been  at 
Brooks  Field  since  September  24,  1935. 

He  is  a graduate  of  the  Air  Service  Bal- 
loon and’ Airship  School,  class  of  1934. 

He  corrpleted  the  Advanced  Course  at  the 
Coast  Artillery  School  in  1928,  and  the 
Field  Officers*  Course  at  the  Chemical 
Warfare  School  in  1936.  In  1929,  he 
graduated  from  the  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School.  He  holds  the  flying  ratings  of 
Airship  Pilot,  Balloon.  Observer  and 
Airplane  Observer. 
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IJEW  FIRING  METHODS  BY  PURSUIT 


During  the  period  from  July  1st  to 
25th,  last,  while  the  94th  Pursuit 
Sguadron.,  stationed  at  Selfridge  Field, 
Mich. , was  occupying  the  Aerial  Gunnery 
Range  at  Camp  Skeel,  Oscoda,  Mich.,  the 
traditional  method  of  aerial  gunnery 
practice  by  Pursuit  pilots  was  suddenly 
amended  to  include  practice  in  mass  fir- 
i^  on  groTond  targets  in  units  of  three, 
six  and  tvirelve  aircraft,  all  firing  sim- 
ultaneously. After  two  weeks  of  prac- 
tice in  the  new  method  of  air  firing, 
pilots  of  the  94th  Squadron  were  called 
upon  to  demonstrate  this  method  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Second  Wing,  Brigadier 
General  Gerald  C.  Brant,  during  his  in- 
spection of  the  3rd  Air  Base,  July  29-30. 

This  mass  firing  was  performed  from 
the  tactical  air  formation  developed  at 
Selfridge  Field  during  the  past  two 
years,  that  is,  the  firing  was  actually 
done  with  each  flight  of  six  P-26  Pur- 
suit planes  flying  in  elements  of  two 
ships  each,  with  elements  staggered  to 
the  rear  alternately  to  left  and  right 
of  the  leading  element. 

This  formation  parallels  a system  of 
formation  flying  and  aerial  gunnery  de- 
veloped at  Langley  Field  in  the  past 
several  years,  which  is  known  colloqui- 
ally as  the  "string"  formation.  The 
Nev/s  Letter  Correspondent  believes  that 
studies  are  being  made  by  high  command 
as  to ^ the  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
two  differing  systems  of  Pursuit  mass 
firing. 

The  statement  of  the  Acting  Squadron 
Commander,  1st  Lieut.  Paul  B.  Wurt smith, 
covering  the  period  of  change  in  gunnery 
methods,  is  as  follows: 

"Work  began  promptly  on  Tuesday,  July 
6,  1937,  after  the  Fourth  of  July  holi- 
days. Pilots  were  up  and.  ready  to  fire 
at  5:00  each  morning.  We  fired  right 
through  each  day  until  9:00  a.m,  , vdien 
the  air  started  getting  too  rough  to 
fire.  Some  of  the  older  pilots  v/ho  had 
fired  the  course  previously,  started 
right _ off  with  a high  percentage  of  hits, 
some  times  ^making  the  maximum,  number . The 
younger  pilots  who  had  never  fired  before 
were  quite  puzzled  for  a few  days  because 
they  were  not  getting  so  many  hits,  but 
they  soon  caught  on  and  v/ere  picking  up 
rapidly.  The  attached  pilots  started 
9ff  making  such  good  scores  that  they 
immediately  commenced  their  record  fire. 
The  three  of  them  had  practically  finish- 
ed the  course  when  Captain  Dawson  v/ent 
on  leave  and  1st  Lieut.  Wurtsrnith  assum- 
ed command. 

"The  next  change  was  an  order  from  the 
Group  Commander,  directing  that  all  in- 
dividual firing  cease  at  once,  except 
those  shooting  recordj  and  that  eu'phasis 
be  placed  on  Mass  Firing  by  flights  and 
by  squadron.  This  order,  received  on 
July  13th,  caused  quite  a change  in  the 
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numerous  and  erratic  to  relate.  However, 
on  July  24th  the  whole  command  returned 
to  Selfridge  Field  with  the  feeling  of 
a job  \vell  done." 

— — oOo 


FISH  STORIES  FROM  ALBROOK  FIELD 


"Fishing  has  been  extremely  good 
around  the  Pear las  Islands  for  the  last 
six  weeks,"  says  the  News  Letter  Gorres- 

?ondent,  "and  all  of  Albrook' s intrepid 
ishermen  have  been  having  their  day. 
Recently  a party,  including  Major 
General  David  L.  Stone,  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  Panama  Canal  Department; 
Brigadier  General  George  H.  Brett,  our 
own  Commanding  General;  Colonel  W.B, 
Meister;  Major. W.H.  Styer  and  Captain 
F.N.  Leakey  spent  several  enjoyable  days 
in  the  Pear las  Islands  group  and  had 
real  fisherman's  luck.  After  the  party 
had  hooked  several  100-lb.  sailfish. 
General  Stone  had  the  thrill  of  a fisher - 


whole  set-up.  Those  firing  record,  the 
three  attached  pilots,  v/ere  rushed  througli 
the  course  - however,  they  came  out  with 
excellent  scores.  The  range  detail  rapid- 
ly started  work  on  the  new  12  by  60-foot 
target  for  mass  firing.  Within  three 
days  our  new  range  had  been  set  up,  all 
guns  were  bore-sighted  at  1500  feet, 
and  sufficient  individual  long  range 
practice  phases  had  been  carried  out  to 
warrant  the  beginning  of  flight  firing, 

0\ir  time  in  camp  had  been  extended  from 
July  21st  to  the  25th,  to  allow  suffici- 
ent time  for  try  runs  to  train  those 
pilots  who  had  never  fired  in  formation. 

Tlie  94th  two-ship  element  formation 
was  used  and  tested  exclusively  to  a 
gre!|t  advantage.  Thef lights  sta(rted 
right  off  getting  a high  percentage  of 
hits,  much  sooner  than  was  expected.  The 
two  flights  ran  neck  and  neck  for  high 
score  - the  average  of  both  flights  be- 
ing about  hits  per  number  of  rounds 
fired.  Sometimes  a flight  would  shoot 
as  high  as  43^  hits.  This  flight  prac- 
tice was  carried  out  for  a couple  of 
days,  and  then  squadron  practice  began. 

Not  much  difference  in  firing  was  noted, 
except  more  care  and  precision  had  to  be 
executed  in  formation  work.  The  squad- 
ron did  exceptionally  well  in  this  “phase. 

On  the  whole,  the  new  type  gunnery 
training  was  very  enjoyable  and  success- 
ful at  Oscoda.  Both  the  men  and  offi- 
cers showed  a mighty  fine  spirit  through- 
out the  entire  course.  Swimming,  boat- 
ing, fishing,  tennis  and  ball  playing 
were  the  major  sports  enjoyed  by  every- 
one, The  fishing  stories  are  by  far  too 


man's  lifetime  when  he  hooked  a 250-lb, 


marlin.  After  a two-hour  battle,  the 
game  fish  was  finally  brought  to  gaff. 

At  this  point,  while  perched  precarious- 
ly on  the  rail  to  take  a candid  shot 
vdth  his  camera.  General  Brett  lost  his 


(I 


(Continued  on  Page  5 ) 
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COIvIMENCEMT  SDOIRCISSS  OF  AIE  OOHPS  ENGIMJEING  SCHOOL 


HE  annual  conmancement  exercis- 
es ©f  tla©  Air  Corps  Sia^ine®rla§ 
School  were  held  at  the  Wri^t 
Field  Auditorium  at  lliOO  a.m, , 
July  30 th.  ihis  was  tha  seven- 
taenth  commencement  of  th®  organisation, 
and  ten  student  officers  received  ctrti- 
fic&tes  of  gradation.  Tha  usual  brief 
ceremony  marked  the  occasion. 

Brigadier  General  A,W,  Eobius.  Chief' 
of  the  Air  Corps  Matari®!  Division,  and 
Coiamandant  of  th©  Enginaering  School| 
delivered  the  only  addr«es  and  distrib- 
uted the  certificates  to  tlie  ^admtes. 

_ General  Hobiiie  pointed  out  that  the 
Air  Corps  Engineering  School  is  tiio 
smallest  in  number  of  students  of  any  of 
the  Air  Corps  schools.  As  a result, 
student  officers  for  this  School  were 
among  the  most  carefully  selected  groups 
in  the  Air  Corps.  Records  of  all  appli- 
c^ts  were  examined,  and  only  those  be- 
lieved to  be  especially  adapted  to  th© 
e^ineering  work  were  given  considera- 
tion. Under  this  condition^  there  is 
small  (jaestion  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
student  to 'pass  the  examinations,  as  all 
are  bound  to  come  out  well.  In  the 
prsBeiit  class  the  grades  ware  found  to 
be  hi^i  with  a very  small  range  between 
the  Various  etudaatB.  Leaders  of  the 
cla8S|  therefore,  ar©  privileged  to  feel 
especially  proud  of  their  records,  &ch 
officer  graduates  with  the  rating  of 
Aeronautical  Engineer, 

••howEdaye,"  said  General  Robins there 
is  some  Question  as  to  just  what  the 
term  engineer  includes,  ae  in  a broad 
sense  it "mi^t  be  applied  to  almost 
every  trade  or  profession.  It  is  well 
for  the  modern  aeronautical  engineer  to 
be  a specialist  in  some  lins.  He  must 
not  allow  his  viei^oint  to  become  narrow- 
ed for  that  reason,  but  should  maintain 
a broad  interest  in  all  the  branches  of 
aeronautics. 

As  to  the  future  of  aviation,  there  is 
no  question.  If  the  advance  is  as  rapid 
in  the  next  ten  years  as  it  has  been  in. 
the  last  five,  we  my  even  be  flying  to 
the  moon.  The  role  of  aeronautical  en- 
gineer, therefore,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  in^jortant.  Formerly,  the  'hot 
pilot'  was  the  person  most  in  demand, 
especially  in  the  tactical  units.  The 
present  needs  of  the  tactical  unitB, 
however,  include  a knowledge  of  radio, 
of  mecdaanisms,  and  of  structures. 

In  the  present  class,  the  majority  of 
the  officers  are  receiving  assignments 
at  the  Materiel  Division.  These  offi- 
cers are  peculiarly  fortunate  in  that 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  fly  the  most 
advanced  equipment  received  by  tha  Air 
Corps.  “ 

■ In  concluding  his  remarks,  General 
Robins  congratulated  the  wives  of  th« 
graduates,  giving  thsm  credit  for  th® 


excellent  grades  received  by  their  hus- 
bands in  this  course.  **No  officer  could 
achieve  such  grades,"  said  Gener^ 

Hobins,  "with  a wife  who  was  continually 
nsgging  him  or  finding  it  necessary  to 
be  perpetmlly  amused, " He  warned  the 
officers  to  regard  their  graduation  as  a 
beginning  rather  than  as  the  end 
learning,  as  ©xperienc©  mast  be  added  to 
study  for  complete  success. 

Of  the  ten  Air  Corps  officers  who 
graduated  from  th©  Itagineering  School, 
six  were  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
l-iaterial  Division,  vi^i  Lieuts,  E.H.  ^ 
Beebe,  H, G,  Bunker  and  L.E.  Maesi®  with 
the  Aircraft  Branch;  Captain  J.G.  Moore 
with  the  Engineering  Section,  Lieut. 

S. O.  RedetEke  with  the  Power  Plant 
Branch,  and  Lieut,  H.H,  Tellman  with  the 
Equipment  Branch. 

Captain  R.S,  Culbertson  was  assigned 
to  the  Fairfield  Air  Depot  and  Lieut. 

T. B,  McDonald  to  the  San  Antonio  Air 
Depot. 

Lieuts.  D.J,  Keirn  and- Donald  L.  Putt 
have  8210  ther  year  of  study  ahead  of 
them  on  the  subject  of  Aeronautical  En- 
girAsering,  the  former  being  under  or- 
ders to  pursue  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
the  latter  at  the  California  Institute 

of  Technolo^  at  Pasadena. 

oOo — — 

Fish  Stories  from  Albrook  Field 

■™~t^ontijme5"TroirTage~^ 

balance  and  in  he  fell.  Being  quickly 
hauled  out  of  the  shark-infested  water, 
General  Brett  was  none  the  worse  for 
wear  save  being  drenched  from  head  to 
foot.  Other  fishermen  who  have  been 
having  the  time  of  their  lives  are ^ Lieut. 
Goodi'ich,  from  France  Field,  who  with  a 
150-lb.  sailfish  to  his  credit  has  the 
record  catch  of  the  season;  Lieut,  Edgar 
Sirm^^er,  who  also  marked  up  his  first 
sailfish,  and  Lieuts.  Alger t and  Long, 
who  have  been  giving  the  Tarpon  at 
Madden  Dam  an  awful  run  for  their  money," 
— oOo- — 

MOTHER  RESERYE  PILOT  JOIFS  PM-AMERICAH 

Albrook  Field,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  lost 
one  of  its  popular  young  bachelor  Reserve 
officers  recently  when  Lieut.  Allen 
Sewart  accepted  a position,  with  Pan- 
ibnerican  Airways. 

"l&ile  on  a recent  flight,"  says  the 
News  Letter  Correspondent,  "we^^saw 
Sewart  busy  at  work  in  Brownsville  and 
enjoying  his  new  position  very  much.  We 
hate  to  lose  him,  but  wish  him.  th©  best 
of  luck  in  his  new  position, " 

— oOo— 
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USW  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE  ON  THE  SUN 


An  announcement  made  several  days 
by  Harvard  University  reveals  a new  dis- 
covery by  Major  Albert  W.  Stevens,  Air 
Corps,  as  member  of  the  Hayden  Planetari- 
um-Grace Eclipse  Expedition.  At  a con- 
ference of  astronomers  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity disclosure  was  made  of  the  first 
definite  proof  that  the  solar  corona  is 
not  made  up  chiefly  of  flaming  coronal 
streamers  alone,  as  has  been  supposed, 
but  is  an  even,  globular  blanket  cover- 
ing the  sun  more  than  a million  miles 
deep. 

Photographs  leading  to  this  finding 
were  taken  from,  an  airplane  in  the  sub- 
stratosphere off  the  coast  of  Peru  dur- 
ing the  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  June  8th, 
last,  under  the  direction  of  Major 
Stevens, 

All  of  Major  Stevens*  plates  clearly 
show  a perfectly  even  corona  surrounding 
the  sun,  at  a depth  considerably  greater 
than  the  diameter  of  the  body.  His  pho- 
tographs include  eleven  pictures  with  a 
24-inch  camera,  four  pictures  with  an 
8^-inch  c^era,  and  150  feet  of  motion 
picture  film,  made  with  a 6-inch  lens. 

The  usual  familiar  coronal  streamers, 
which  have  conpletely  dominated  eclipse 
photographs  taken  from  the  ground,  and 
which  have  absorbed  most  of  the  scientif- 
ic attention  up  to  now,  a:ppear  on  the 
new  plates  as  relatively  insignificant 
bright  tracery  in  the  immense  globular 
envelope. 

While  the  great  altitude  of  25,000 
feet  at  which  Major  Stevens  worked  made 
his  observations  very  difficult  from  the 
point  of  physical  discomfort,  it  was 
largely  because  of  this  height  that  he 
made  his  finding,  according  to  Dr, Harlow 
Shaplev,  of  the  Harvard  Observatory.  In 
the  substratosphere  he  had  the  advantage 
of  being  above  about  two-thirds  of  the 
earth’s  atmosphere,  where  dust  particles 
and  air  molecules  give  relatively  small 
trouble  in  photographing  difficult  sub- 
jects like  the  solar  corona. 

It  is  probable  that  the  finding  will 
affect  the  traditional  method  of  eclipse 
observations,  leading  astroiiomers  to 
make  more  use  of  airplanes  to  carry 
their  instruments  up  into  tl^e  substrato- 
sphere, Further  analysis  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  globular  corona  must  wait 
until  the  next  favorable  eclipse  in  1940 
over  South  America  and  South  MricajV/heu 
scientists  can  study  the  phenomenon 
through  ultra-violet  lens  systems  and 
the  spectroscope. 

Dr,  Donald  H,  Mensel,  Harvard's  author- 
ity on  solar  phonomena,  and  leader  of  the 
Harvard-Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology eclipse  expedition  to  Siberia 
last  year,  voiced  the  belief  of  the  con- 
ference that  Major  Stevens'  finding  is 
."of  groat  importance  and  will  have  an 


immediate  bearing  on  the  interpretation. 
of  the  structure  of  the  Sun' s upper  at- 
mo  sphere . " 

Guided  by  their  loiowledge  of  the 
globular  corona,  the  astronomers  chedc- 
ed  back  and  found  that  the  phenomena 
was  recorded  on  the  Harvard  totality 
photographs  of  last  year,  although  by 
no  means*"  as  clearly  as  on  the  substra-- 
tosphere  photographs.  Earlier  indica- 
tions of  the  globular  form  of  the  coro- 
na has  been  obtained  by  the  European 
astronomers  Bergs trand  and  von  Klueber, 
but  the  full  appreciation  of  the  nature 
of  the  corona  was  not  reached  until 
Major  Stevens'  photographs  brought  out 
the  phenomenon,  more  clearly  than  here- 
tofore. 

A possibility  that  the  spectacular 
appearance  on  Major  Stevens'  plates  was 
caused  by  photographic  or  optical  de- 
fects or  by  the  action  of  minute  ice 
particles  in  the  stratosphere  has  been 
ruled  out  by  rigid  tests  at  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  and  the  Institute  of 
Optics  of" the  University  of  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Reports  of  examinations  of  the 
Stevens  negatives  were  presented  to  the 
Harvard  conference  by  Ek.  Kenneth  Mees 
and  Dr.  Walter  Clark,  of  the  Eastman 
laboratories,  and  by  Dr.  Brian.  O'Brien, 
of  the  Institute  of  Optics,  a summer 
lecturer  at  Harvard.  Their  ei^eriments 
were  accepted  as  conclusive  that  Major 
Stevens  had  photographed  a natural  phe- 
nomenon, Ihe  astronomers  considering 
the  evidence  numbered  fifty  scientists 
from  a dozen  different  American  observa- 
tories. 

Major  Stevens  flew  to  Harvard  last 
week  from  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
where  he  is  stationed,  to  confer  with 
the  astronomers,  assembled  there  for 
the  annual  simimer  "hollow  square"  dis- 
cussions sponsored  by  the  Observatory. 

Harvard  scientists  conmented  on  the 
fact  that  two  of  the  most  significant 
observations  of  the  1937  eclipse  were 
the  work  of  amateur  astronomers.  Their 
reference  was  to  Major  Stevens,  who  is 
one  of  the  Army's  best  kno7m  everts 
in  stratosphere  flight  and  aerial  photo- 
graphy; and  to  Sr.  Fernando  de  Romana, 
a Permuan  amateur  astronomer,  who  util- 
ized Harvard  equipment  in  June  to  ob- 
tain the  best  ^otographs  of  the  corona 
ever  made  in  polarized  light. 

As  a highlight  of  the  scientific  an.- 
noujicement,  the  astronomers  pointed  out 
that  Major  Stevens*  inportant  results 
were  xme^^ected  and  essentially  acci- 
dental. As  one  of  the  many  field  work- 
ers in  the  Hayden  Planetarium-Grace  Ex- 
pedition, directed  by  Dr.  Clyde  Fisher, 
of  the  Hayden  Planetarium,  N.Y. , Major 
Stevens  was  primarily  interested  in 
( Continued  on  Page  8 ) . 
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“AND  I LEARNSD  ABOUT  FLYING  FROM  THAT. " 


f .yf^  H3  "deadly  tailsTiin,"  cause  of 
^\Y  many  trainiiig  crashes  auid  deaths 
ii  duriJSg  the  feverish  training  for 
flying  over  the  lines  during  the 
World  War  days  is  still  with  us. 
Sired  hy  Old  Men  Gravity  out  of  Stall, 
conoeptioa  and  gestation  are  remarlcahly 
brief,  and  the  malignant  Imp  is  horn. 

Tdth  almost  no  warning  of  impending 
labor. 

Thus  it  was  over  Galax,  Virginia,  on 
July  6,  1927,  in  one  of  the  GHG  Air 
Forceps  newest  YB-17*8.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  flier ‘s  best  friends,  Altitude, 
Presence  of  Mind  and  Skill  robbed  the 
Imp  of  its  evil  intent,  and  the  incident 
passed  off  with  one  successful  parachute 
jump,  a few  b:niises,  some  relieved  fesl- 
ir^s  and  numerous  valuable  lessons. 

On  the  day  in  question^  one  of  the 
yB-17’s  procured  "for  eervicjs  test  ai'id 
piloted  by  1st  Lieut.  William  C. Bentley, 
Air  Corps,  was  securing  performance  da^ta 
at  14,000  feet,  under  conditions  of  high 
loading  and  low  speed.  The  airplane  was 
flying  above  an  overcast  and  through 
broken  clouds  on  the  automa.tic  pilot 
when  suddenly,  with  no  warning  whatso- 
ever, the  airplane  did  a snap  half  roll 
to  the  left  and  continued  into  a left 
spin.  During  the  half  roll,  Lieut. 
Bentley  turned  off  the  automatic  pilot 
and  took  the  controls.  The  wheel  and 
rudder  were  both  in  the  full  right  posi- 
tion, showing  that  the  autoimtic  pilot 
had  reacted  to  the  roll  and  was  endeavor- 


plane  simply  started  a rapid  bank  and 
Ihen  turned  to  the  left  without  the 
nose  dropping  first  and  continued  on 


into  the  left  spin.  As  the  wings  ap- 
proached vertical,  the  nose  started 
down  and  continued  to  fall  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  prevent  my  being  thrown 
against  the  safety  belt.  At  no  time 
did  I feel  any  pressure  on  the  belt. 

I did  nothing  to  the  controls  until 
the  pilot  had  closed  the  throttle  and 
then  I changed  the  propellers  to  high 
pitch,  to  help  prevent  racing  the 
motors.  The  controls  responded  per- 
fectly and  smoothly  and  without  delay 
when  the  pilot  applied  them  to  ptop 
the  spin,  and  the  pull  out  of  the 
dive  was  very  smooth  and  gradual  so 
that  there  was  practically  no  ’heavy' 
feeling  or  very  little  tendency  to  he 
pushed  deeper  into  the  seat.  Nor  was 
there  any  tendency  to  be  tlirown  to 
either  the  right  or  left  side  of  the 
seat.  *’ 

Other  members  of  the  crew  ei^erienced 
strong  acceleration  forces  which  made 
it  difficult  for  them  to  move  about  in 
the  airplane  during  the  spin.  Lieut. 
Eagsdaie  states: 

"I  was  lying  on  the  forward  gun- 
ner's platform  reading  the  Handbook 
of  Instructions  when  the  airplane 
s2iap-rolled  to  the  left.  Having  been 
tiirown  into  the  Bomber's  control 


ing  level  off  the  airplane. 

^Let  us  continue  with  the  words  of  va- 
rious members  of  the  crew.  Lieut. 

Bentl(^  states: 

"The  throttles  were  immediately  clos- 
ed and  after  an  estimated  turn  and  a 
half  ^in,  level  flight  was  resumed  by 
utilising  turn  and  banlc  indicator,  air- 
speed, rate  of  climb  and  altimeter. 

The  gjro  flight  instrument  was  out, 
having  hit  the  limiting  pegs.  Level 
fli^t  was  resumed  at  11,000  feet  and 
held  for  a few  minutes  until  an  open 
spot  was  encountered  and,  in  this,  the 
ship  was  tested  for  stebility,  flying 
qualities,  etc.  Tlie  airplane  handled 
normally  in  every  respect  from  90  MPH 
to  140  MPH,  and  the  gyro  pilot  was 
found  to  function  perfectly," 

Captain  McDaniel  states: 

"On  the  flight  described,  I was  seat- 
ed in  the  co-pilot's  seat  performing 
the  duties  assigned  to  the  co-pilot. 

Just  prior  to  the  spin  there  was  no  loss 
of  altitude,  no  change  in  the  airspeed,  ' 
no  indication  of  'mash'  on  any  of  the 
instruments  or  by  feel,  no  vibration, 
or  indication  of  motors  laboring,  no 
airplane  or  control  or  wing  flutter 
and  no  indication  or  warning  of  any 
kind  of  an  approaching  stall.  The 


panel  a^d  down  on  the  floor  with 
great  force,  I immediately  operated 
the  bomb-bay  door  lever  to  'open'  and 
put  on  parachute,  which  was  on  the 
floor.  I crawled  back  to  the  emergen- 
cy door  which  I fouid  difficult  to 
open.  Private  Shealey  pulled,  the 
emergency  release  and  I pushed  the 
door  open.  Shealey  then  bailed  out. 

I did  not  get  out,  as  the  airplane 
was  recovering  from  the  spin.”  My 
right  hand  was  slightly  cut  v/hile 
opening  the  door." 

Hind  sight  is  better  than  fore  sight, 
but  it  is  through  the  study  of  accidents 
or  near  accidents  in  which  the  partici- 
pants live  to  tell  their  stories  that  we 
increase  our  knowledge  of  flying.  In 
this  case  the  airplanir  was  so  heavily 
loaded  that  for  the  high  altitude  and  low 
airspeed,  it  was  flying  near  a stall.  A 
slight  gust  or  possibly  a little  ice  was 
sufficient  to  complete  the  stall,  and  the 
YB-17,  which  flies  easily  and  as  normally 
as  any  other  airplane,  responded  by 
dropping  off  into  a spin.  The  automatic 
pilot,  not  as  yet  designed  to  nose  and 
rudder  into  a spin:,  dj.d  the  best  it 
could,  which  in  this  case,  of  course, 
merely  accentua,tod  the  spin.  The  pilot's 
reactions  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  He 
iimnediately  disconnected  the  automatic 
pilot,  took  manual  control  himself,  and 
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A PERFECT  FORCED  LANDING  - ALMOST. 


through  his  skill  in  instrument  flying, 
soon  leveled  off  - not,  however,  until 
after  3,000  feet  of  altitude  had  been 
lost. 

Most  large  airplanes,  military  and 
commercial,  are  nowadays  equipped  with 
automatic  pilots,  and  their  use  on.  long 
flights  and  when  on  instruments  is  stand- 
ard practice.  They  are  a marvelous  aid 
to  air  navigation.  They  assist  in  bomb- 
ing. They  perform  with  a high  degree  of 
reliability  the  functions  for  which  they 
are  designed.  They  are  not  now  designed 
to  pull  an  airplane  out  of  a spin,  but 
it  is  possible  that  some  day  some  briglit 
mind  will  invent  an  automatic  pilot 
which  can  recover  from  a stall. 

Lessons  to  be  learned; 

(l)  Disconnect  the  automatic  pilot  and 
fly  by  hand: 

a.  In  extremely  turbulent  air; 

F.  When  wing  de-icers  are  operat- 
ing: 

c.  In  climbs  or  straightaway  flight 

~ near  stalling  speed; 

d.  ¥nen  power  output  on  one  or 

more  motors  is  below  standard. 

• oOo 

AERIAL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  ON  SHOE  STRING 

A citizen  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  re- 
cently wrote  a letter  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps,  the  translation  of  which 
is  as  follows: 

"At  the  suggestion  of  Captain  A. C. Reed 
of  the  Navy  Department  of  Aeronautics, 
to  which  I wrote  before,  to  direct  the 
present  letter  to  yourself,  I now  write. 

I desire  to  know  if  that  department 
does  not  wish  to  sell  one  of  its  di- 
rigibles which  is  not  in  service  or  which 
it  is  retiring  from  service  in  usable 
condition. 

The  Navy  Department  was  not  able  to 
favor  me  in  this  matter,  because  they 
say  they  had  very  few  of  these  ships. 

The  Goodyear  Company  gave  me  the  same 
reply.  I have  no  money  to  make  this  ne- 

fotiation,  because  I have  available  only 
25  but  sometimes  that  department  might 
sell  me  one  of  its  old  dirigibles  cheap 
and  give  me  the  opportunity  to  pay  for 
it  in  installments. 

It  is  possible  that  I may  establish  a 
passenger  service  in  this  country  with 
this  dirigible  as  a means  of  transporta- 
tion. In  this  matter  I believe  I will 
do  well. " 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  adds 
that  it  is  his  understanding  that  some 
few  years  ago  the  War  Department  sold 
a large  semi-rigid  dirigible  for  a small 
sum  and  wants  to  knov;  if  that  airship 
was  in  uaablo  condition. 

Ed.  Note;  It  was  not.  The  onlj^  thing 
of  value  on  this  dirigible  was  the 
aluminum  keel,  and  this  co\ild  only  be 
sold  as  junk. 


It  seems  that  in  flying  the  pilot  gets  ] 
a tough  "break"  now  and  then  just  after  I 
everything  looks  "rosy"  for  getting  safe- 
ly  out  of  a mess.  A Reserve  officer  f 

down  in  Panama,  confronted  v/ith  a forced  '■ 
landing  when  the  engine  v;ent  dead  while 
flying  over  a jungle,  appeared  in  a fair 
v/ay  to  escape  from  his  predicament  with 
flyin,*^  colors  when  a pesky  telephone  guy 
wire  "gummed  up  the  works. " 

ViJliile  blithely  doing  acrobatics  at 
4,000  feet  and  recovering  from  a slow  , 
roll,  Lieut.  R.T.  Black j Air  Reserve,  in  i 
a P-18E,  found  his  engine  had  cut  out 
completely.  Thinking  very  little  about  j 
it,  as  it  is  an  old  habit  for  P-12*s  to 
do  just  that  after  inverted  flight,  he  « 
started  gliding  down.,  expecting  the  en- 
gine to  pick  up  any  minute. 

For  3,000  feet  he  tried  everything  in  ' 

the  book  to  get  the  e:^ine  started,  but  . 

to  no  avail,  and  a quick  glance  for  a I 
field  revealed  nothing  but  jungle,  and 
his  only  possible  landing  spot  was  the 
National  Highway.  Getting  a straight 
shot  at  the  highway,  he  squeezed  down^  i 
between  150-foot  trees  wh.ich  lined  the  i; 
road  on  either  side,  but  just  as  he  was 
about  to  ease  it  onto  the  concrete  the 
right  wing  cut  through  a telephone  guy  ! 
wire,  throwing  the  ship  abound  enough  j 
to  wipe  off  the  landing  gear  upon,  land-  i 
ing. 

The  airplane  then  skidded  along  on  its 
belly  for  about  75  feet,  coming  to  a 
stop  just  off  the  e^e  of  the  road, 
with  no  injury  to  Lieut.  Black  and  the 
plane  damaged  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ' 
require  an  overhaul, 

oOo 

New  Scientific  Knowlefee  of  the  Sun 

(Continued  from  Page  6 ).  r 

getting  high  enough  to  photograph  the 
spectacular  course  of  the  moon’ s shadow 
as  it  raced  along  the  earth  and  cloud 
tops.  : 

His  observations  were  made  near  Lima, 
Peru,  in  a Pan  American  Grace  Airways  I 
plane,  piloted  by  Captain  Charles 
Disher  and  co-pilot  W.E.  Gray,  Assist-  i 
ing  in  the  difficult  task  of  conducting  ' 
acc’orate  photography  at  an  altitude 
where  man  commonly  becomes  unconscious 
or  overpowered  by  lassitude,  was  W.O.  I 

Runcie,  a photographer,  of  Lima. 

oOo- — 

The  re^lar  Control  Area  Supply  and 
Engineering  Conference  and  Luncheon, 
held  quarterly  at  the  San  Antonio  Air 
Depot,  Duncan  Field,  Texas,  took  place 
on  August  3rd,  and  v/as  attended  by  about  | 
fourteen  officers  from  the  various  Air  ; 

Corps  stations  in  the  Control  Area,  in 
addition  to  the  officers  of  the  San 
Antonio  Air  Depot. 
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THE  BLUE  AED  GOLD  CLUB  OF  LUKE  FIELD 
By  Lloyd  D.  Miller 

'The  Blue  'end  Gold  Club  of  Luke  Field, 
T.H, , which  has  gi'ven  the  soldiers  of 
that  station  the  equivalent'  of  a ■univer- 
sity extenbion  lecture  course  for  the 
past  year  and  a lialf,  sponsored  its  last 
proCTam  for  the  sumner  on  July  25th,  It 
will  reopen  in  the  fall,  on  September 
19th,  with  election  of  officers,  and  a 
. [iui'&a.hle  guest  speaicer  will  he  selected 
for ^ the  occasion, 

With  regard  to  the  professional  and 
cultural  activities  of  the  Cluo,  Lieut* 
Colonel  Milton  E,  Beehe,  .Ghapla5.n  at 
Luics  Field,  stated  that  he  had  ne'ver 
kno'^m  any  university  lecture  course  that 
had  offered  such  a wide  scope  of  sub- 
jects under  such  impressive  and  outstand- 
ing speakers. 

The ^ Army,  the  Navy,  the  University  of 
Ha'waii,  the  Honolulu  Art  Academy  and  the 
leadi^  professional  men  of  Honolulu  all 
contributed  to  the  splendid  program  of 
tha  Air  Corps  society. 

Walter^E,  Coomos,  Dean  of  Scottish. 
Rite  Masons  in  Hawaii,  delivered  on  July 
25th  a maBterful  intarpretation  of  the 
extent _ of  Masonic  work  in  ^waii  and  on  ' 
the  mainland.  With  i^rassive' speech, 
he  ejTOanded  the  beautiful  hacl^ound  of 
Scottish  Rite  l&sonry. 

On  July  18th,  Brigadier  General  Barton 
K,  Tount,  Commanding  General  of  the  18th 
Gon^osite  Wing,  dwelt  on  his  e^^erience 
as  military  attache  to  the  U,  S.  Embassy 
in  Paris  at  the  time  of  Colonel 
Lindberg*  s solo  flight  across  the 
Atlantic,  This  talk  also  emphasised  the 
rowth  of  professional  pride  in  the  Air 
OTOs  by  one  of  its  outstanding  leaders. 

!me  religioua  development  of -the  Club 
ted  an  outlet  in  the  appearance  of  Lieut. 
Colonel  C.J,  Bell,  of  tne  Salvation.  Army, 
with  his  Girls  Band  of  25  pieces.  Prayer, 
religious  talks  of  Colonel  Bell,  .songs 
of  .worship  and  a band  program  provided 
an  evening  of  worthwhile  enjo^mient  to 
over  150  soldiers  of  the  field. 

Another  notable  program  was  one  where 
Mr.  J.M,  Whitenack,  of  Honolulu, 
k^aaina  sportsman,  who  is  a lecturer  of 
potent  humor,  i“lash.ed  on  the  screen  •^e 
best  original  colored  slides  of  royal 
funerals  of  Hawaiian  monarchs  and  of  in- 
accessible craters  and  trails  of  the 
eight  islands  that  have  ever  been  pro- 
duced. 

A purely  cultural  lecture,  which 
B'trassed  the  beauty  of  Oriental  Art,  was 
given  by  Miss  Alyce  Hooge,  instructor,  in 
that  ^ subject  at  the  Honolulu  Art  Acaden?j^. 
She  illustrated  her  talk  with  many  fins 
pict-ures^of  both  Chinese  and  Japanese 
art  an.d  interested  many  of  the  military 
personnel  in  a subject  which  ted  never 
'teen  understood  or  appreciated  before 
ner  Infor'mative  remarks. 

E.H,  'Bryan,,  C'urator  of  th©  Bi.teop 


Museum,  covered  the  wanderings  of  the 
Polynesians  in  an  ethnological ^lectures 
“Wlienoe  the  Polynesian?”  In  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  Polynesians,  he  showed  th© 
reactions  of  personal  visits  to  most  of 
thes®  islands'  and  interested  the  soldier 
in  the  South  Seas  and  their  original 
colonisers. 

Chief  Blaxedell,of  the  Honolulu  Fire 
Department,  dispatched  five  of  his  trou- 
badors  on  an  eventful  Sunday  evening,  in, 
which  Hawaiien.  eoiigs  and  string  music  en- 
tertained the  Army  flyers.  These  native 
Hawaiians  almost  coax  their  old  Kahunas^ 
(witch  doctor* s enchantment)  out  of  theii 
steel  guitars  at  times. 

Warden  Luckie,  formerly  a Lieut.  Colone 
of  the  Medical  Corps,  U.S,  Army,  spoke  oi 
the  present  treatment  of  prisoners  and 

is  known,  that  -the  value  of  the  agricul- 
tural products  ran  over  $20,000  las.t 
ear,  it  can  be  said  that  Warden  Luckie 
as  in  Oahu  PrleoiL  an  institution  wliich 
is  producing. 

Chaplain  Milton  0.  Beebe,  who  has  acte( 
as  critic  of  the  Blue  and  Gold  Club, 
sails  for  the  mainlai'id  on  September  10th, 
next.  His  -Drohable  successor,  Chaplaini 
Albert  F.  Yaugrian.,  it  is  believed  will 
lead  the  Blue  and  Gold  in.its  coining  ac- 
tivities, Lloyd  D.  Miller,  who  has  ?/ork* 
@d  with  Chaplain  Be she  as  Chairman  of 
the  Program  Committee  of  the  Blue  and 
Gold  Club,  will  assist.  Chaplain  Ya-u^n 
for  a few  mon-ths  before  his  return  to 
the  m8..inland. 

— oOo— 

P-86A' B II  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Touching  on  'the  receipt  of  a consign- 
ment of  new  (to  them)  P-26A  aii'plsnoB, 
the  Hews  Letter  Correspondent  or  Clai’k 
Field,  P.I.,  states  that  the  3rd  Pursuit 
Squadron  is  now  speedily  siirveying  its 
P-123* s,  C*s  and  D*s,  and  adds: 

”Ia  a former  Hews  Letter  the  Correspon- 
dent pessimistically  predicted  that  the 
F~26A  would  limit  our  small  and  straige 
field  operations,  but  after  tvio  months* 
experience  v;e  find  that  we  can  operate 
without  difficulty  in  all  except  a fe^w 
of  the  unimportant  fields.  The  Philip- 
pine Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Major  Harvey  Prosser, 
has  done  wonders  in  clearing  good  fields 
in  oven  the  most  remote  sections  of  the 
Southern  Islai'ids.  Captain  ¥an  Meter, 

1st  lieuts.  W.M.  Canterbury- and  R, A. Ls^* 
have  just  rstxirned  from  a five-day 
Southern  I slate  flight  and  report  that 
the  P-.36A  is  admirably  suited  for  the 
Southern  Island  flights. 

— ^-oOo— 

Regular  contributions  to  the  col-umns 
of  the  Hews  Letter  from  Wheeler,  Chanute, 
Hichols  and  Patterson  Fields  would  be 
greatly  appreciated,  as  ivell  as  from 
the  various  Air  Corps  Rational  Gxmrd  and 
.Reserve,  organisations. 
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WdkT  TO  DO  WITH  OLD  AIRPL4HES 


In  a recent  issue  of  tlie  aeronautical 
magazine,  THE  AEROPLA.HE,  London,  Eng., 
"BaLs"  writes  very  entertainingly  on  the 
subject  of  finding  some  happy  solution 
to  the  problem  of  providing  a proper 
place  for  airplanes  which  have  outlived 
their  usefulness  in  military  and  commer- 
cial aviation.  His  dissertation  is  as 
follows: 

"My  Dears, - 

The  other  day  I v/as  at  a certain  air- 
port, and  I got  talking  to  a dear  old 
air-liner  who  had  just  come  in.  I 
thought  she  was  looking  rather  the  worse 
for  wear,  so  I asked  her  if  she  found 
her  work  too  much  of  a strain. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I  won’t  deny  that  I 
do  sometimes  feel  a bit  worn  out.  My 
pilot  and  the  mechanics  are  very  kind  to 
me,  but  it's  no  good  - I’m  not  so  young 
as  I was. " 

"Couldn't  you  retire?"  I asked.  "After 
so  many  years  of  faithful  service,  I'm 
sure  your  company  v;ould  want  you  to  have 
a happy  old  age. " 

"I  wish  I could,"  she  replied,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  "But  where  could  I 
go  to?  I'lo,  Babs,  there  isn't  any  rest 
for  old  aeroplanes  till  the  day  they're 
broken  up.  So  I shall  just  have  to  car- 
ry on  somehov/  as  long  as  I've  got  my 
C.  of  A." 

I did  wish  I could  help  her. . . .and 
then  it  occurred  to  me  that  she  isn' t 
the  only  old  aeroplane  who  is  having  a 
bad  time.  All  over  the  country  there 
must  be  hundreds  of  others,  civil  and 
military  types,  who  ought  to  have  given 
up  service  long  ago,  but  who  haven't 
been  able  to,  partly  because  they've 
not  been  replaced,  and  partly  because 
there's  simply  nowhere  for  them  to  go . 

Then  su53enly“T"EaZ~anTdea.  How 
wonderful  it  would  be,  wouldn't  it?, 
if  there  were  an  aerodrome  specially  for 
old  aircraft. . . .a  happy  home  where  they 
could  enjoy  their  obsolescence  away  from 
the  turmoil  of  modern  airports  and  H.A.E. 
stations! 

I was  so  thrilled  with  the  idea  that  I 
dashed  off  to  consult  two  Air  Force 
friends  of  mine  - a Bomber  and  a Fighter 

At  first  they  were  rather  sceptical. - 
"It  would  be  all  very  well  for  civil 
t.ypes,"  said  the  Bomber,  "but  peace  and 
quiet  isn't  ra^  idea  of  a happy  old  age. 
I'd  far  prefer  to  go  to  Spain  and  have  a 
real  fling." 

The  Fighter  burst  out  laughing.-  "Yes, 

I know  you  would! " she  said.  "I  hear 
you've  been  practising  the  Right  w^ing 
salute  in  case  you  get  the  chance  to  go. 
But  actually  I guite  agree  with  you.  We 
get  enough  hanging  about  when  we're 
young  in  the  Air  Force. 

"I'd  love  to  fire  away  at  some  wicked 

B. — ■ ^.s.  It  seems  to  me  only  editors 

can  do  that  in  this  country.  All  the 
same,  I think  Bab's  aerodrome  v/ould  be 


splendid  for  old  air-liners  and  trainers 
and  light  aeroplanes;  but  it  v/ould  be 
better  not  to  admit  old  military  types 
at  all.  At  least  I loiow  that  civil  types 
don't  get  on  at  all  well  in  the  same 
works  as  military  aeroplanes." 

"What  about  balloons  and  airships?" 
asked  the  Bomber. 

"Oh,  they  would  never  fit  in  either," 
went  on  the  Fighter.  "I  know!  You 
ought  to  put  up  a notice  at  the  gate, 

'Ho  Hawkers,  Ho  Circulars.'" 

"It  would  be  nice  to  have  a lake  for 
old  seaplanes  and  flying  boats,"  I said. 

"I  wonder  if  we  could  arrange  to  take 
over  Catwick. " 

"If  elderly  aeroplanes  are  to  feel 
really  at  home,"  said  the  Bomber,  the 
hangars  oughtn' t to  be  too  modern.  Hone 
of  this  newfangled  concrete  and  chro- 
mium. My  first  hangar  was  made  of  yel- 
low brick  and  corrugated  iron.  And  oh! 
it  was  such  a hom.ely  old  place." 

"7/hat  would  the  aeroplanes  do  all  the 
day?"  enquired  the  Fighter.  ""TOhey'd  be 
miserable  if  they  had  nothing  to  do." 

"There  \70uld  be  plenty  for  them 
do!"  I said  triumphantly,  "that's  one  of 
the  chief  points  of  the  scheme.  They 
v;ould  serve  the  sacred  cause  of  Publi- 
city - giving  free  flights  to  the  Dear 
Big  British  Public. 

"There  are  masses  of  people  who  haven't 
ever  flown.,  a,nd  who  would  soon  become 
air-minded  if  they  got  the  chance  to  go 
up  free.  I wouldn't  worry  them  if  the 
aeroplanes  were  old  - they'd  be  far  too 
thrilled  at  getting  off  the  ground.  It 
v/ould  be  a really  practical  and  useful 
form  of  publicity." 

The  Bomber  looked  rather  suspicious. - 
"But  would  the  old  aeroplanes  be  safe?" 
she  asked.  "It  wouldn't  be  good  publi- 
city if  they  went  crashing  about  all 
over  the  place." 

"They'd  be  safe  all  right,"  I told  her. 
"You  see,  they  would  be  well  looked  after 
on  the  ground,  and  as  a rule  they  would 
only  go  on  very  short  flights.  Besides, 
if  they  did  go  further  afield  they'd  al- 
ways be  given  enough  petrol  to  get  them 
back  to  the  aerodrome," 

"That  would  be  a nice  change  for  some 
of  the  air-liners!"  said  the  Fighter. 

"Isn't  it  all  going  to  cost  rather  a 
lot?"  asked  the  Bomber. 

"I've  figured  it  out,"  I replied. 

"Tliere  would  be  the  cost  of  the  aero  drone, 
compensations  to  the  owners  of  the  aero- 
planes and  the  running  expenses.  It 
needn't  come  to  so  very  much;  and,  any- 
v/ay,  nobody  would  notice  an  extra  naught 
on  the  end  of  the  Air  Estimates." 

"The  only  thing  I'm  worried  about,"  I 
continued,  "is  how  to  get  the  Air  Minis- 
try to  take  up  the  idea," 

"That's  easy!"  exclaimed  the  Fighter. 
"You've  only  got  to  mention  the  scheme 
in  THE  AEROPLAHE  and  it's  as  good  as 
-10-  V-7444,  A.C, 


I adopted.  There  was  a man  from  the  Air 
jkMinistrs^  doT/n  here  last  week,  and  he 
f told  Kgr  pilot  that  Lord  Swinton  always 
^ has  his  hrainwaves  on  likidays.** 
f ”I  mast  say  I’ra  glad  I*m  not  Lord 
' Swinton,"  said  the  Bomber,  ” think  his 
r job  sounds  most  micomf or table.  I've 
I heard  tlmt  he’s  tied  down  with  red  tape 
i and  absolutely  wrapped  op  in  Ihite 
i'  papers." 


"Yes,  I know  - " the  Fighter  exclaimed, 
"And  how  can  one  es^ject  a quick  Expansion, 
in  those  conditions!" 

"I*m  afraid  I must  go  now,"  I said. 
"Tliere  are  several  aeroplanes  ^valuing  at 
the  office  to  see  me.  But  thank  you 
both  very  much  for  your  helpful  advice. 

I shall  launc*.  my  idea  in  THE  AEROPLAITE 
and  awsdt  recults." 

"G-ood-bye! " they  both  called  after  me. 
".And  good  luck  to  the  scheme!" 


- — oOo 


SCHOOL  OF  ATIATION  ORDMCE  TO  BE  STAHTED 


Spedtators  at  the  public  bombing  and 
‘ gunnery  exhibitions  of  the  GHQ  Air  Force 
which  are  held  occasionally  at'’  Plum  Tree 
Island,  ?a. , and  Mur  oc  Dry  Lake,  Calif., 

: are  always  thrilled  by  the  down.ward  drop 
of  the  _ death  missies  and  the  curviiig  tra- 
jectories of  the  machine  gun  tracer  bul- 
lets. They  respond  with  enthusiasm  to 
the  detonations  and  dust  clouds  that  fol- 
low each  bombing  salvo. 

But  how  many  of  them  realise  the  amount; 
of  patience,  skill  and  back-brewing  la- 
bor that  go,  without  a nrormur,  into  tho 
loading,  fuzing  and  delivery  of  the  blunt 
nosed  death  messengers? 

All  of  the  preliminary  work  at  the  six 
air  bases  of  the  General  Headquarters 
LAir  Force,  ^ except  the  actual  loading  of 
ftb.3  bonibs  into  the  airplanas,  is  pcrform- 
l ed  by  the  six  platoons  of  the  Tenth  Ord- 
:i  n^ce  Service  Company,  commanded  by 
i Lieut,  Colonel  Eusselx  L,  Maxwell,  Ord- 
nance Department.  The  headquarters  and 
the  First  Platoon  of  the  corpany  is  sta- 
tioned at  Lmigley  Field,  7a, 

: To  further  the  training  of  these  Ord- 
nance enlisted  men,  the  School  of  Ord- 
nance Aviation  has  been  estohlished  at 
'L^ley  Field.  The  object  of  the  School 
will  be  to  give  initial  tra5.ning  in  their 
I assigned  duties  to  the  enlisted  men  of 
j the  six^GHC^  Air  Force  Ordnance  platoons, 
i This  is  a special  project  of  "the  Tenth. 

I Company,  organized  last  January  by  the 
iWar  Department  cu  the  recommendation  of 
i Major  General  Frank  M,  Andrews,  the  com- 
iinander  of  the  GHq  Air  Force.  Colonel 
Maxwell  has  selected  Captain  Edward  P. 
Mechling.  Ordnance  Department,  as  the 
hchool  director, 

I Enlisted  men  will  come  to  Langley 
! .ueld  by  air  from  all  over  the  GHO  Air 
i^orce  to  study  under  _ the  guidance  of 
j some  of  the  outstanding  Ordnance  special- 
jists  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  One  student 
j 3ach  will  come  from  March  and  Hamilton 
l*^elds,  Calif.;  Selfridge  Field,  Mich. 
jMitchel  Field,  H.Y. , and  Barksdale 
jLa, , and  four  from  Langley  Field, 
i|_Three^Bassions  will  be  hold  in  the 
^937-1958  school  year,  with  classes  be- 

f inning  in  October,  January  and  March, 
n entirely  new  group  will  conrorise  each 
class.  There  will  be  no  achool  in  De- 
cember, The  final  course  will  he  com- 
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pleted  in  April  to  enable  the  Tenth  Ord- 
nance Cort^any  to  be  100^  avaA^ble  for 
the  spring  exercises  of  GKO  Air  Force 
units. 

Captain  Mechling  comes  here  from  the 
directorsMp  of  the  Automotive  and  Mili- 
tary Departments  ©f  the  Ordnance  Field 
Service  School,  Raritan  ..4rs0nal,  K.J. 

Ee  states  that  the  Aviation  Ordnance 
students  will  have  a very  intensive 
ecliolastic  schedule,  conrpreseed  as  it  is 
in  two  months.  Kearly  eight  hours  a 
day  will  be  spedit  in  the  class  room. 

Work  will  not  be  limited  to  the  class- 
room, Every  Ordnance  facility  of 
Langlejr  Field,  the  largest  air  base  in 
the  Awry,  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
students.  Langley  Field  has  a well 
eq-’uipped  Ordnance  warehouse. 

The" only  subjects  taught  will  be  those 
dealAig  directly  with  Aviation  Ordnance, 
Those  will  include  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical training  in  the  storage  of  bombs, 
fuzes,  pyrotechnics,  small  arms,  ammuni- 
tion and  machine  guns.  Subjects  of  prin- 
cipal interest  will  be  small  arms  and  am- 
munition. 

In  addition  to  Captain  Mechling,  the 
faculty  will  include  I-Ir,  Thomas  Gaines, 
of  Langley  Field,  instruction  in  ammuni- 
tion infection  and  storage  and  surveil- 
la2:.ce;  Technical  Sergeant  Robert  Tokely, 
formerly  of  Raritan  Arsenal,  N. J. , who 
will  teach  "Ammunition,  General, " at  the 
Langley  Field  School  and  Staff  Sergeant 
George  Arnold,  the  instructor  in  "Small 
Arms,  " 

Implements  of  warfare  that  will  be 
taught  at  Langley  Field  next  autumn  are 
the  .30  caliber  rifle,  the  .45  caliber 
autormtic  pistol ^ pyrotechnic  projec- 
tors, Browning  aircraft  EDachine  guns  of 
the  ,30  and  .50  caliber  types,  Browning 
machine  gun  for  ground  service  of  the 
.30  caliber  tj/pe,  the  Winchester  and 
Remington  shotguns  and  the  .22  caliber 
rifle. 

Explosives  and  emmunition  used  in  the 
mili'^iary  service  will  form  an  interest- 
ing part  of  the  curriculum.  This  will 
embrace  small  arms,  trench  mortars,  air- 
craft bombs  and  artillery  ammunition  in 
the  introductory  phase  of  the  sub-course. 

In  low  e:iplosives  the  group  will  delve 
into  smokeless,  rifle,  black  and  ballis- 
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bite  pov/ders.  THT  or  trinitrotoulene  is 
one  of  the  many  high  e^^losives  the  stu- 
dents will  handle  gingor.13’’  during  their 
studies.  Sven  "blank  ammunition,  the  va- 
riety used  on  national  holidays  and  to 
salute  living  a.nd  deceasod  officials, 
will  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Ord- 
nance men. 

Sorced  down  airplanes  use  signal  pis- 
tols to  call  for  help.  Flares  are  used 
in  night  landings  in  isolated  regions. 
The  study  of  this  subject  is  known  as 
pyrotechnics. 

Other  subjects  concerning  which  in- 
struction will  be  given  at  Langley  Field 
are  C-eneral  Storage,  Chemical  Bombs, 
Surveillance,  Transportation,  Issues  of 
Property,  Accounting  for  Property  and 
Storage  and  the  Issue  of  Ammunition. 

It  is  expected  that  this  experime'nt  in 
military  education  ?dll  be  watched  v/ith 
interest  by  Ma.jor  General  V/.H.Tschappat, 
Chief  of  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the 
Army. 

-■ — oOo 


FLIGHT  FROM  PAHAIiiA  TO  RANDOLPH  FIFLD 


Air  Corps  officers  and  enlisted  men 
from  Albrook  Field,  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Colonel  B.G. 
Weir,  recently  made  an  axtondod  flight 
to  Randolph  Field,  Texas.  Pilots  of  the 
planes  were  Major  W.H.  Reid,  Captain 
Charles  T.  Myers,  Lieuts.  William  C. 

Dolan j D.F.  Callahan,  Max  H,  Vferren  and 
Tecinucal  Sergeant  Paul  D.  Jackson. 

Encountering  excellent  weather  and 
slight  tail  winds,  the  flight  made  good 
time  to  Managua,  Nicaragua,  where  we 
landed  to  refuel,"  says  the  NevYS  Letter 
Correspondent.  "Dame  fortune  continued 
to  smile  as  our  reports  indicated  ex- 
cellent weather  to  Guatemala  City,  where 
we  landed  about  3:30  p,m.  Friday  after- 
noon, having  put  o^’or selves  1,000  miles 
hearer  our  goal,  Randolph  Field.  Tlie 
next  morning  bright  and  early  we  were 
off  for  our  long  hop  to  Vera  Cruz. 

Mexico.  The  pass  crossing  Mexico's  nar- 
rowest point  at  Minatitlan  being  closed 
forced  us  to  go  over  the  top,  but  once 
reaching  the  Atlantic  coast  we  again  hit 
fair  weather,  and  four  houi’s  and  a half 
after  leaving  G'>aatemala  we  landed  at 
Vera  Cruz.  It  was  here  that  our  plans 
hit  the  first  snag  and  our  hopes  of 
reaching  Randolph  Field  that  day  were 
rudely  interrupted.  Wliile  taxying  out 
to  the  end  of  the  runway,  the  first  ship 
to  take  off  hit  some  very  soft  ground 
and  managed  to  get  stuck  up  to  the  hub. 
After  two  hours  of  using  every  theory  ad- 
vanced (many  in  number)  we  succeeded  in 
getting  the  ship  first  out  of  one  hole 
into  another  until  we  were  finally  on 
firm  ground.  Our  problem  then  ¥;as  to 
get  off  the  other  runway  T/hich  not  only 
being  short  was  about  45°  cross  vdnd. 


Throwing  out  lift  by  the  handful  all 
ships  got  off  OZ,  and  we  were  on  the  way 
to  Brownsville,  v/here  v/e  landed  two 
hours  later,  and  after  clearing  the  cus- 
toms we  were  off  for  the  hotel  and  bed. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  and  the  trip 
being  short,  we  decided  to  make  a rather 
late  take-off,  and  tv/elve  noon  found  us 
at  Randolph  Field,  the  end  of  our 
journey, " 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  only  mis- 
hap of  the  entire  round  trip  flight  oc- 
curred. Lieut.  Jack  Price,  flying  a 
Bombing  plane,  was  just  preparing  to  re- 
turn to  Randolph  Field  after  a short 
flight  when  both  motors  cut  out  without 
warning  at  600  feet.  Hot  having  much 
choice  he  headed  for  the  first  available 
field  and,  had  it  not  been  for  a row  of 
mesquite  trees,  he  would  have  gotten 
away  with  a perfect  forced  landing.  As 
it  was,  the  ship  went  through  a fairly 
large  mesquite.  The  damage  to  the  ship, 
hoY/ever,  was  slight,  and  it  was  flown 
out  several  days  later. 

After  a ten  day  stay  at  Randolph  Field, 
the  problem  was  to  obtann  authority  from 
the  Mexican  Government  to  enter  Mexico, 
and  with  four  days  of  being  on  alert  au- 
thority was  finally  obtained,  and  on 
July  3rd  the  airmen  took  off  for  Broms- 
ville.  Iitmediately  after  arriving  there, 
bad  weather  set  in  which  forced  them  to 
remain  in  BroTrnsville  over  July  4th, 
finally  taking  off  the  next  morning  for 
Tanpico,  Mexico.  Arriving  at  Tampico, 
it  was  raining  slightly  but  increasing 
every  minute,  and  a heavy  storm  w/as  mov- 
ing in  fast.  Two  ships  succeeded  in 
landing,  but  as  Lieut,  Scott  was  coming 
in  the  deluge  occurred  and  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  fly  blind  until  he  found  a 
lighter  spot  in  the  rain.  All  of  the 
ships,  however,  got  in  safely. 

The  following  day,  July  6th,  saw  the 
longest  single  hop  from  Tampico  to 
Tapachula,  Mexico.  The  flight  took  five 
hours  to  reach  destination  and,  except 
for  having  to  go  over  the  top  again  when 
crossing  the  Isthmus  at  Minatitlan,  the 
v/eather  was  fairly  good.  After  clearing 
customs,  the  flight  headed  for  Guatemala 
City.  As  it  entered  the  pass  about  30 
miles  from  Guatemala  City,  the  weather 
was  closing  in  fast  and  raining  lightly. 

So  quickly  did  it  close  in  that  several 
planes  had  to  return  to  Tapachula  for  the 
night.  Having  flown  6^  hours  and  servic- 
ed planes  for  three  more,  the  airmen  were 
a tired  lot,  and  everyone  was  off  to  bed 
early.  , 

July  7th  beamed  bright  and  clear,  which 
v/as,  indeed,  a pleasant  outlook  for  the 
long  1,000-mile  jaunt  ahead.  After  re- 
ceiving weather  reports,  the  airmen  were  j 
in  for  another  pleasant  surprise,  as  the  i 
weather  was  perfect  all  the  way  to  " 

Albrook  Field.  Two  and  onc-half  hours 
after  leaving  Guatemala,  landing  was 
made  at  Managua,  where  the  flight  was 
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BOILING-  milTINa  AT  LANGLEY  FIELD 


joined  By  the  planes  v/hich  had  returned 
from  Ta]pachula. 

On  this  leg  the  flying  was  at  an  alti- 
tude of  10,000  feet,  in  order  to  gain 
advantage  of  the  vvinds  aloft,  and  at 
this  altitude  one  pilot,  Lieut.  Cy  Kit- 
chens, found  his  :notor  losing  RPM*  s 
rapidly.  Apparently  the  trouble  was  ice 
in  the  carburetor,  but  even  putti^  hiS 
air  heat  control  in  the  hot  position,  the 
engine  continued  to  lose  RPM' s until  it 
had  completely  cut  out.  He  was  making 
for  the  nearest  emergency  field  when  at 
about  4,000  feet  his  motor  slowly  start- 
ed, picking  up  until  it  was  again  func- 
tioning normally. 

"Even  though  the  surface  vdnds  were 
directly  on  our  nose,"  says  the  News 
Letter  Correspondent,  "we  climbed  to 
14,000  feet,  where  we  had  a light  tail 
wind,  enabling  us  to  make  Albrook  Field 
in  3 hours,  40  minutes,  for  an  average 
of  just  under  180  m..p.h.  Some  of  we 
thin-blooded  boys  were  nearly  frozen 
stiff  when  he  landed  at  Albrook,  but  we 
were  all  happy  to  be  back  after  having 
been  gone  for  twenty  days." 

oOo 

LIEUT.  DEHSFORD  BRINGS  HOME  MORE  TROPHIIB 

^Firing  in  the  Texas  State  Championship 
Pistol  Matches  at  Laredo,  Texas,  July 
17th  and  18th,  Lieut.  Charles  F.  Densford- 
ace  pistol  shot  of  the  Air  Corps  - wa.s 
forced  to  be  content  with  second  place 
for  the  second  time  since  his  return  to 
duty  in  Texas.  His  aggregate  score  for 
the  championship  was  1097,  which  was 
bettered  by  5 points  by  Captain.  Charles 
Askins,  of  the  U, S.  Immigration  Border 
Patrol,  El  Paso. 

Captain  Askins  won  the  State  Champion- 
ship in  1936.  However,  Lieut.  Densford 
brought  home  three  new  trophies  and 
seven  medals  to  add  to  his  collection. 

The  trophies  included  the  Fort  Worth 
Trophy,  the  L.L.  Cline  Trophy  for  rapid 
fire  aggregate,  and  the  Bettencourt 
Trophy  for  a rapid  fire  match.  In  this 
last  match,  Lieut.  Densford  tied  the 
world* s record  - 195  out  of  200. 

Lieut,  Densford  does  not  plan  to  enter 
the  National  Matches  this  year,  since 
there  is  no  team  from  Kelly  Field,  and 
he  is  not  eligible  to  compete  on  any 
other  team. 

^oOo— 

PERSONNEL  CHANGES  AT  ADVANCED 
FLYING  SCHOOL 

■ Major  Arthur  G.  Liggett  has  been  re- 
lieved from  command  of  the  63rd  School 
Squadron  and  assigned  to  duty  as  Direc- 
tor of  Ground  School,  Kelly  Field,  effec- 
tive August  1,  1937,  Captain  Harvey  F. 
Dyer  nov/  commands  the  63rd,  assisted  by 
Lieut.  Robin  B.  Epler,  a recent  arrival 
from  the  Panama  Canal  Department. 


The  1st  Bombardment  Squadron,  stationed 
at  Mitchel  Field  and  commanded  by  Major 
Claude  Duncan.,  and  the  31st  Bombardment 
Squadron,  from  Hamilton  Field,  Calif. , 
and  commanded  by  Major  James  Taylor, 
recently  returned  to  their  home  sta- 
tions after  a week  of  intensive  bombing 
training  at'  Langley  Field  on  stationary 
and  moving  targets. 

officers  of  the  olst  Bombardment 
Squadron  were  ferried  to  Langley  Field 
by  transport  planes.  They  were  furnish- 
ed enlisted  crews  and  airplanes  by  the 
2nd  Bombardment  Group.  The  planes  were 
maintained  and  serviced  vdth  20th  Bom- 
bardment Squadron  facilities. 

™o0o 

CADET  HAICDLES  SITUATION  LIKE  VETERAN 

Flying  Cadet  Charles  W.  Bicking,  of 
the  21st  Reconnaissance  Squa.dr on, Langley 
Field,  Va. , piloting  a 3-lOB  Bombing 
plane  one  morning  recently,  found  that 
he  was  unable  to  extend  one  leg  of  the 
landing  gear  when  he  was  making  prepara- 
tions for  a landing.  As  a result,  he 
and  his  companions,  Sergeant  Brewer, 
j Private  1st  Cl.  Sprecher  and  Private 
Weyer  found  themselves  in  a rather  un- 
comfortable situation.  Radio  comrminica- 
tion  was  apparently  cut  off  by  the  same 
trouble  vrhich  placed  the  landing  gear 
out  of  commission. 

Upon  learning  of  the  condition  of  the 
plane  in  flight,  the  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  2nd  Bombardment  Group  sent  an 
A-17  airplane  into  the  air  and  instruc- 
tions were  communicated  to  Cadet 
Bicking  to  proceed  to  the  Middletcvm.  Air 
Depot  for  a landing.  At  that  station, 
the  landing  was  made  without  the  use  of 
the  landing  gear. 

The  News  Letter  Correspondent  states 
that  much  credit  is  due  Cadet  Bicking 
for  the  success  of  the  landing  and  his 
coolness  in  handling  a dangerous  situa- 
tion. 

oOo-. — 

NO  MITCHEL  TROPHY  RACE  THIS  YEAR 

Army  Air  Corps  officials  at  Selfridge 
Field,  Mich. , recently  announced  that 
"circumstances  have  made  it  advisable" 
to  cancel  all  plans  to  hold  the  annual 
Mitchel  Trophy  Race  this  year.  Althongl; 
Ians  for  holding  the  event  on  September 
8th  were  already  well  under  way,  Major 
Edwin  J.  House,  commanding  the  1st  Pur- 
suit Group,  GHQ  Air  Force,  ordered  all 
preparations  stopped.  He  stated  he  re- 
gretted very  deeply  that  there  will  be 
no  race  this  year,  but  that  visitors  to 
Selfridge  Field  who  are  interested  in 
the  training  of  the  First  Pursuit  Group 
pilots  would  be  most  welcome  at  any 
time. 
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LIEUT.  COLONEL  WILLIAM  S.  KEPNER 

Colonel  Kepner's  career  as  an  officer 
in  the  U. S.  Army  has  been  a very  color- 
ful one.  This  fact  would  be  evident 
even  to  a most  casual  observer  were  Col. 
Kepner  to  take  the  trouble  to  display 
the  various  decorations,  certificates, 
etc.,  in  his  possession.  The  decoratims 
include  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
the  Distinguished  Plying  Cross,  French 
Legion  of  Honor,  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
palm.  In  further  recognition  for  his 
exceptional  service  in  the  World  War,  he 
received  a citation  from  both  the  Ameri- 
can Army  and  the  French  Array. 

Colonel  Kepner  possesses  four  Air 
Corps  flying  ratings,  namely,  Airplane 
Pilot,  Airship  Pilot,  Airplane  Observer 
and  Balloon  Observer.  He  is  a member  of 
the  mythical  Caterpillar  Club.  He  has 
piloted  the  two  Navy  rigid  airships 
SHENANDOAH  and  LOS  ANGELES  and  received 
part  of  his  ahrship  training  on  the  ill- 
fated  airship  ROMA.  For  a number  of 
years  he  has  piloted  the  various  types 
of  semi-rigid  airships  of  the  Army  Air 
Corps  and  participated  in  many  extended 
cross-country  flights  therein.  He  par- 
ticipated in  several  National  Elimina- 
tion Balloon  Races,  throo  International 
Balloon  Racesand  in  the  first  Strato- 
shpere  Balloon  Flight  in  this  country. 

He  served  as  safety  pilot  in  the  first 
successful  flight  of  an  airplane  across 
the  American  continent  where  the  pilot. 
Major  Ira  C.  Eaker,  Air  Corps,  flew  sole- 
ly by  instruments  and  with  no  outside 
vision. 

Born  in  Miami,  Indiana,  January  6,1893, 
Colonel  Kepner  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 

Marine  Corps  in  November,  1909,  and  was 
discharged  four  years  later  with  a "Good 
Conduct  Medal"  as  a reward.  When  Nation- 
al Guard  regiments  were  Federalized  for 
service  on  the  Mexican  Border,  he  was, on 
June  26,  1916,  commissioned  a second 
lieutenant,  2nd  Infantry,  Indiana  Nation- 
al Guard.  He  was  promoted  to  1st  Lieut- 
enant on  November  9,  1916.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a second  lieutenant  of  Cavalry  in 
the  Regular  Array  on  June  14 , 1917 , and 
promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant  on  the  same 
date. 

Transferred  to  the  4th  Infantry  on 
September  11,  1917,  he  served  with  his 
regiment  in  France  in  the  Aisne  Offen- 
sive, Champaign.-Marne  Defensive,  Aisne- 
Marne  Offensive,  Chat eau-Thi err y Sector, 
St,  Mihiel  Offensive  and  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  Offensive.  On  October  5-6,  1918, 
near  Cunel,  France,  while  in  command  of  a 
battalion.  Colonel  Kepner  personally  led 
one  company  of  his  command  in  an  attack 
on  a woods  occupied  by  a con^ans^  of 
German  machine  gunners.  He  was  the  first 
man  to  enter  the  woods  and  later,  v/hen 
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part  of  the  attacking  company  was  held 
up  by  flanking  machine-gun  fire,  he 
with  a patrol  of  three  men  encircled 
this  machine  gun,  and  after  a hand  to 
hand  fight  put  the  gun  out  of  action. 

After  the  Armistice,  Colonel  Kepner 
served  as  Operations  Officer,  4th  In- 
fantry, at  Plaidt,  Germany,  for  six 
months,  and  as  Executive  Officer,  Head- 
quarters troops,  Coblenz,  Germany,  for 
five  months. 

Colonel  Kepner  started  his  career  in 
the  Air  Corps  in  October,  1920,  when  he 
was  detailed  as  a student  to  take  light- 
er- than-air  training  at  the  Army  Bal- 
loon School  at  Ross  Field,  Arcadia, 

Calif.  He  graduated  therefrom  on  April 
25,  1921,  and  was  rated  a Balloon  Ob- 
server, May  9,  1921. 

After  command-ing  the  1st  Balloon  Com- 
pany at  Ross  Field  from  April  26  to  May 
12,  1921,  he  was  transferred  to  Camp 
Benning,  Ga. , where  he  commanded  the 
32nd  Balloon  Con^any  from  June  7th  until 
the  following  November,  when  this  Bal- 
loon Company  was  placed  on  inactive 
status.  He  was  then  transferred  to 
Langley  Field,  Va. , v/here  he  commanded 
the  Airship  School  Detachment  and  was  a 
student  at  the  Airship  School  until  tho  . 
coiapletion  of  his  airship  training  in 
Jung,  1922.  He  v/as  rated  as  "Airship 
Pilot"  on  June  22nd. 

Transferred  to  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md. , Colonel  Kepner  commanded 
the  18th  Airship  Company  until  March, 
1923,  and  performed  the  additional  duty 
as  Commanding  Officer  of  Air  Corps 
troops  at  that  station  to  ITovember  15, 
1822.  During  the  night  of  My  27-28, 
1922,  he  made  a cross  country  flight  to 
Nev/  York  City  and  return  in  the  Airship 
C-2. 

On  March  5,  1923,  Colonel  Kepner  re- 
ported at  the  Naval  Airship  Station  at 
Lakehurst,  N.J.  , for  duty  as  student  to 
pursue  the  rigid  airship  course.  During 
the  course  of  this  training  he  partici- 
pated in  flights  aboard  the  airships 
SHENAl'UDOAH  and  LOS  AI^GELES,  In  addition, 
he  pursued  the  regular  navigation  course, 
and  he  served  as  assistant  navigator  on 
the  airship  LOS  ANGELES  on  two  flights 
to  the  Island  of  Bermuda.  In  all,  he 
con^leted  340  hours  of  flying  on  rigid 
sir  ships. 

In  August,  1925,  upon  the  completion 
of  his  ground,  fljung  and  navigation  in- 
struction at  the  Lelcehurst  Naval  Air 
Station,  Colonel  Kepner  was  transferred 
to  Brooks  Field,  Texas, 

He  was  stationed  at  that  . 
Field  unuil  March  31,  1926,  and  was  then 
transferred  to  Scott  Field,  Belleville, 
111. , where  he  was  Post  Exchange  Officer 
to  August  4,  1926;  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  9th  Airship  Compauy,  in  addition  to 
various  other  duties,  to  July  18,  1927; 
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and  thereafter,  -until  November  1,  1928, 
.Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Balloon  and 
1^  Airship  School  and  Executive  Officer  of 
Scott  Eield.  During  the  maneuvers  in 
Texas  in  1927,  he  was  a member  of  two 
airship  crews,  and  d-uring  the  summers  of 
1927  and  1928  he  was  test  pilot  and  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Corps  semi-rigid  air- 
ship ES-1. 

In  the  National  Elimination  Balloon 
Race  in  1927,  which  started  from  Akron, 
Ohio,  Colonel  Kepner,  with  Lieut.  Wm.  0. 
Earedkson  as  his  aide,  finished  in  third 
place  among  a field  of  15  contestants  and 
traveling  a distance  given  officially  as 
595  miles,  landing  at  Biddeford,  Maine.  ■ 
Entitled  to  represent  the  United  States 
in  the  Gordon-Eennett  International  Bal- 
loon Race,  held  September  10,  1927,  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  the  Army  team  of  Kepner 
and  Eareckson  finished  tehth  in  a field 
of  15  contestants.  Better  times,  how- 
ever, were  ahead  of  these  two  aeronauts 
in  the  followiiig  year,  for  in  the  Nation- 
al Elimination  Balloon  Race,  which  start- 
ed from  Pittsburgh,  Pa. , on  May  30th, 

Army  Entr^  No.l,  vhich  they  piloted, 
finished  in  first  place,  which  again 
entitled  them  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  Gordon-Bennett  Internationa 
al  Balloon  Race,  held  at  Detroit,  Mich,, 
on  J-ime  30th.  In  competition  with 
eleven  other  entrants,  they  finished  in 
first  place,  covering  a distance  of  460.9 
miles  and  landing  near  Eenbridge,  Va, 

Starting  on  November  3,  1928,  Colonel 
Kepner  pursued  the  special  course  in 
Airplane  Observation  at  the  Advance  Ply- 
ing School  at  Kelly  Pield,  Texas,  and 
graduated  on  Pebruary  28,  1929,  He  was 
thon ..assigned  to.'duty  /at " the-rMatfcriel 
Division,  Wright  Pield,  Dayton,  Ohio,  as 
Chief  of  the  Lighter-than^ir  Branch 
of  the  Experimental  Engineering  Section. 

^Colonel  Kepner,  for  the  third  consecu- 
tive year,  was  a contestant  in  the  Inter- 
national Balloon  Race,  which  started 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  28,  1929. 
With^ Captain  James  P.  Powell  as  his  aide, 
he  missed  being  a winner  for  the  second 
time  by  a matter  of  three  miles  and  fin- 
ished^ in  second  place. 

Relieved  from  duty  at  Wright  Pield  on 
May  19,  1930,  Colonel  Kepner  was  on  de- 
tached service  at  Lakeh-urst,  N.J, , and 
at  Langley  Pield,  Va, , with  the  19 th 
Airship  Company  until  August  21,  1930, 
and  wasthen  assigned  to  station  at 
March  Pield,  Riverside,  Calif.,  where  he 
was  a student  at  the  Primary.  Plying 
School  and  commanded  the  9th  Bombaxdment 
Sqimdron,  Upon  the  conpletion  of  his 

f rimary  flying  training,  October  20. 

931,  he  was  transferred  to  Kelly  Pield, 
Texas,  for  advanced  training,  which  he 
completed  on  Pebruary  26,  1932,  on.  which 
date  he  was  rated  as  "Airplane  Pilot," 

He  then  was  again  assigned  to  Wright 


Pield,  Ohio,  this  time  for  duty  in  th?  . 
Procurement  Section  of  the  Materiel  Divi- 
sion. In  June,  1932,  he  was  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Purchase  Branch  of  the 
Materiel  Division,  and  he  occupied  this 
position  until  August,  1935, 

In  the  Gordon-Benne-fct  International 
Balloon  Race,  which  was  held  at  Chicago 
in  September,  1933,  Colonel  Kepner  serv- 
ed as  Chief  of  Operations  on  the  Contest 
Committee. 

Por  a period  of  two  months  during  the 
summer  of  1934,  he  was  on  detached  ser- 
vice at  Rapid  City,  S.D. , in  connection 
with  the  National  Geographic  Socie'by- 
Army  Air  Corps  Stratosphere  Plight.  On 
July  28th  of  that  year,  accompanied  by 
Captains  Albert  V/,  Stevens  and  Orvil  A. 
Anderson,  he  reached  an  altitude  of 
60,613  feet  in  the  stratosphere  balloon, 
when  a t«Br  in  the  balloon  fabric  neces- 
sitated a descent.  After  the  balloon 
virtually  parachuted  down  to  an  altitude 
somewhat  below  4,000  feet,  it  was  cou- 
sidered  that  the  rate  of  descent  was  too 
rapid  for  the  personal  safety  of  the 
aeronauts,  and  they  jumped  from  the 
gondola  with  their  parachutes.  This 
daring  venture  into  the  regions  of  the 
upper  air  was  considered  such  an  extra-  , 
ordinary  achievement  that  all  three  of 
these  Air  Corps  officers  were  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Plying  Cross. 

Prom  August,  1935,  to  June,  1936, 
Colonel  Kepner  was  a student  at  the  Air 
Corps  Tactical  School  at  Maxwell  Pield, 
Ala. , and,  follov/ing  his  graduation,  he 
was  a student  for  another  year  at  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  School  at  Port 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  June,  1937,  He  is  now  under  ort- 
ders  for  duty  with  the  GHQ  Air  Force  at 
Langley  Pield,  Va. 

Prom  June  3 to  7,  1936,  Colonel  Kepner 
participated  in  a novel  flight  across 
the  American  continent  from  Mitchel  Pield 
N.Y. , to  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Piloting 
a P-12  Pursuit  plane,  he  escorted  Major 
Ira  C.  Eaker,  Air  Corps,  who  also  pilot- 
ed a P-12  but  who,  on  the  trip  of  2600 
miles  of  airwey,  relied  solely  on  the 
instruments  in  the  plane, ’ without  any 
o-utside  vision,  to  guide  him  to  his  des- 
tination. By  easy  stages,  owing  to  the 
limited  gasoline  supply  of  the  small 
Pxirsuit  planes,  the  two  officers  complet- 
ed the  long  trip  v/ithout  incident,  J/lajcr 
E^sr  seated  in  the  hooded  cockpit  of 
his  plane  and  Colonel  Kepner  serving  as 
a convoy  to  avert  any  mishaps.  There 
were  several  times  when  the  escort  plane 
was  forced  to  stay  behind  the  "blind" 
ship,  because  of  poor  visibility,  thus 
placing  reliance  on  the  "blind"  ship  to 
lead  the  way. 

Colonel  Kepner  received  his  promotion 
to  Captain- on  July  1,  1920;  to  Major, 
October  1,  1930,  and  to  Lieut.  Colonel 
(tenp. ) on  June  16,  1936. 
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LIEUT.  COLONEL  WILLIAM  C.  OCKER 

Lieut.  Colonel  William  C.  Ocker,  one 
of  the  oldest  pilots  in  point  of  service 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  and  who  was  con- 
sidered one  of  its  most  expert  fliers, 
was  'born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  18, 
1876,  and  was  educated  in  the  puDlic 
schools  of  that  city.  Entering  the  mili- 
tary service,  June  25,  1898,  he  served 
in  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the 
Philippine  Insurrection. 

Up  "to  January  31,  1899,  he  was  with 
Battery  G,  1st  Artillery.  Thereafter, 
and  until  September,  1912,  he  was  a 
Cavalryman,  serving  an  enlistment  each 
with  Troop  L,  5th  Cavalry;  Troop  C,  2nd 
Cavalry;  Troop  G,  13th  Cavalry,  and 
Troop  M,  7th  Cavalry. 

When  he  reenlisted  on  September  24, 
1912,  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  Signal 
Corps,  joined  the  Aviation  Section  of 
thab  branch  of  the  service,  and  has  been 
connected  with  Array  aviation  ever  since. 
During  his  enlisted  service  with  the 
Aviation  Section,  Signal  Corps,  he  held 
successively  the  grades  of  Corporal, 
Sergeant,  and  Sergeant,  1st  Class.' 

It  was  not  long  before  he  became  an 
expert  aviation  mechanician  as  well  as  a 
proficient  pilot  of  many  different  types 
of  airplanes.  He  qualified  for  a 
pilot’s  license  of  the  Aero  Club  of 
America  in  the  year  1914,  while  holding 
the  grade  of  Corporal,  under  circumstanc- 
es which  were  quite  interesting.  During 
the  time  the  Signal  Corps  Aviation 
School  was  in  operation  at  North  Island, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  it  occupied  one  end 
of  the  flying  field  thereat,  while  a 
flying  school  operated  by  the  Curtiss 
Company  was  located  at  the  other  end. 
Colonel  Ocker  was  such  a devoted  avia- 
tion enthusiast  that,  after  he  finished 
his  day’ s work  at  the  Signal  Corps  Avia- 
tion School,  he  was  ?;ont  to  repair  to 
the  other  end  of  North  Island  to  make 
himself  as  useful  as  possible  at  the 
Curtiss  School  in  his  capacity  as  avia- 
tion mechanic.  So  appreciative  were  the 
authorities  of  that  School  of  thelval- 
uable  assistance  he  rendered  that  one 
of  their  flying  instructors,  Mr,  T.C. 
Macaulay,  a pioneer  aviator,  who  served 
as  a Major  in  the  Air  Service  during  the 
Vi^orld  War,  undertook  to  teach  him  to  fly. 
Colonel  Ocker  proved  to  be  an  apt  pupil, 
indeed,  and  showed  exceptional  flying 
skill  when  he  took  the  test  for  his 
pilot’s  license.  During  his  stay  at  the 
San  Diego  Aviation  School,  he  acted  as 
instructor  in  charge  of  training  and  him- 
self supervised  the  training  of  officers 
from  the  time  they  started  flying  until 
they  completed  their  tests  for  the  rating 
of  Junior  Military  Aviator. 

In  1916,  Colonel  Ocker  came  to  Washing- 
ton with  a Glenn  L,  Martin  tractor  plane 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
Macy  stabilizer.  The  late  Brigadier 


General  William  Mitchell,  then  a Major 
in  the  Signal  Corps,  verbally  ins true ted^i 
Colonel  Ocker  (then  a Sergeant)  to  fly  flf 
over  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  old 
Bolling  Field  to  report  his  opinion  on 
the  suitability  thereof  as  a flying  field 
for  the  Nation’s  Capital.  This  flight 
was  made  on  December  16th  of  that  year. 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  January  11, 

1917,  Colonel  Ocker  accepted  a commission 
in  the  Aviation  Section,  Signal  Corps  Re- 
serve. He  was  the  first  to  receive  a , 
Reserve  commission  in  that  branch  of  the  '{ 
service  and  the  first  reserve  officer  to.  1 
be  called  to  active  duty. 

Aside  from  his  skill  as  an  airplane  ^ 
pilot j Colonel  Ocker  excelled  as  a rifle 
and  pistol  shot,  and  he  has  in  his  pos- 
session two  gold  medals  for  victories 
achieved  at  the  National  Rifle  and  Pistol  ' 
Matches. 

Colonel  Ocker  was  probably  one  of  the 
first  pilots  to  become  interested  in  the 
Turn  Indicator.  It  is  believed  that  he 
tested  the  original  Turn  Indicator  for 
Dr.  Elmer  Sperry,  the  inventor,  and  when 
the  Bank  and  Turn  instrument  was  bronght 
out,  he  was  very  much  enthused  over  it. 

The  original  intent  of  these  instruments 
was  to  improve  technical  flying  ability 
by  showing  pilots  when  smooth  turns  and 
banks  Mere  being  made. 

It  was  after  Colonel  Ocker  realized  il 
the  fallibility  of  the  human  senses  as  a 
true  barometer  of  the  actions  of  an  air-  "I 
plane  in  flight,  when  the  vision,  of  the  f 
pilot  v/as  cut  off  by  fog  or  other  weather  li 
conditions,  that  he  set  out  to  convince  | 
pilots  that  their  "feel  of  the  ship"  was  'i 
largely  a myth.  He  designed  a small  box  I! 
with  a bank  and  turn  indicator  and  other  |i 
instruunents  for  use  in  connection  with 
a revolving  chair.  This  training  device  ' 
proved  without  douht  that  man-made  in-  j 
strnments  are  more  reliable  than  the  H 
human  raeclianism  in  flight.  I 

It  was  diiring  the  year  1926  that  Col. 
Ocker  and  Major  Dayid  a.  Myers,  Medical 
Corps,  Flight  Surgeon,  conducted  certain 
experiments  and  research  work  which  led 
to  the  introduction  of  instrument  flying 
instruction  at  the  Air  Corps  Training 
Center.  It  had  been  firmly  established 
that  individuals  who  were  blind-folded, 
placed  in  a revolving  chair  and  rotated 
for  a few  turns,  invariably  replied  after  ' 
the  chair  was  gently  stopped  that  they 
had  started  to  turn  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection of  prior  motion.  The  tendency  I 
of  an  individual’s  senses  to  play  him 
false  in  a situation  of  this  kind  is  the 
result  of  induced  vertigo. 

Major  Myers  gave  this  induced  vertigo 
test  to  Colonel  Ocker  to  ascertain  what 
the  mental  reactions  of  an  old-time  pilot^< 
would  be  v/hen  he  discovered  he  could  not  f,| 
tell  whether  he  was  turning  or  sitting  t 
still.  Following  the  test,  he  disappear-  1 
ed  without  comment  of  any  kind,  but  soon  | 
returned  with  a view  box  which  he  carried  I 
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in  his  hfi-nd.  This  was  the  hox  with  the 
barJc  end  turn  indicator,  previonaly  men- 
tioned. A very  useful  gad^'ot  in  this 
view  hox  was  a flashli^t  hulh,  Ihe  re- 
volving chair  test  was  repeated  in  all 
combinations  of  rotation,  using  th©  ua- 
lighted  box  to  cut  out  the  li^t  and 
tnus  rejnove  sight  from  the  trinity  of 
equilibrium  senB-es. 

There  was  the  usual  induced  vertigo, 
with  the  usual  inability  to  tell  correct- 
ly which  was^  his  bodj’’  wa-s  turning.  The 
g;^’TO scope  was  then  started  and  the  Bank 
and  Turn  Indicator  put  in  action.  The 
flashlight  bulb  was  turned  on  and  the 
tests  repeated.  This  time  every  answer 
was  correct  as  to  direction  of  motion^ 
stopping  and  starting. . Sven  tha  confu- 
sion of  reversals  was  absent.  The  sensa- 
tions were  felt  the  same  as  before,  but 
by  giving  the  answer  shown  by  the  point- 
er on  the  Bank  and  Turn  Indicator  in- 
stead of  the  answer  prompted  by  his 
senses,  it  was  found  impossible  to  conr- 
fuse  him.  This  demonstration  started 
the  research  into  Blind  Flying.  It  was 
immediately  recognized  that  here  ms  the 
answer  to  the  inability  of  pilots  to  do 
blind  flying  without  a visual  reference 
to  gravity. 

By  lighting  the  box,  the  equilibrium 
trinity  of  senses  was  restored  to  a co- 
ordinated action.  Merely  restoring 
sight  to  the  equilibrium  sense  is  not 
enough,  however.  There  must  be  some- 
thing within  the  pilot’s  range  of  vision 
that  will  act  as  a vertiigo  stopper  and 
tell  him  what  posltionnETs  ship  is  in. 
with  relation  to  the  earth;  in  other 
words,  allow  the  pilot  mentally  to  visu- 
alize **where  is  the  ground. " The  haiid 
on  th©  Bank  and  Turn  Indicator  will  ac- 
CT^ately  sliow  motion  in  either  direction, 
right  or  left,  and  will  come  to  a dead 
center  and  reiaain  there  when  there  is  no 
rotation. 

Constant  repetitions  of  demonstrations 
with  the  Ocker-Myers  “Vertigo  Stopper 
Box'*  finally  convinced  pilots  tliat  it 
was  a real  lie  detector  and  that,  on  the 
ground  at  least,  they  could  not  tell 
which  way  they  were  turning  if  they 
could  not  see.  Major  Iv^yers,  with  Colonel 
Ocker  at^the  controls,  spent  some  hours 
in  the  air  as  a “Blind  Flying"  observer, 
conniunicating  by  means  of  strings  to  in- 
dicate what  Ub^-jv  Myers  thought  Colonel 
Ocker  was  doisig  from  time  to  time. 

Colonel  Ocker  also  rigged  up  a covered 
coc’q)it  ship,  with  one  exposed  control  . 
pilot  seat,  aiid  spent  many  hours  testing 
out  the  vai’ious  reactions  of  himself  and 
"Pthers.  It  Was  proven  without  a doubt; 
thet  these  reactions  do  tel'a  place  in 
the  air  end  in  an  intensif;- ed  degree. 

The  value  of  the  view  box 

becaiae  generally  recog..vlzec,  as  the  only 
means  available  of  instructing  pilots 
and  prospective  pilots  while  on  the 
ground  in  the  sensations  they  would  ox- 
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Eerience  and  the  reactions  they  would 
ave  if  they  atte}:iptad  to  do  blind  flying 
without  aix  artificial  horizon,  which 
term,  means  anj’’  instrument  or  combination 
of  instruments  that  will  quickly,  easily 
and  reliably  give  the  pilot  information 
that  h©  may  mentally  visualize  in  terms 
of  where  is  the  ground. 

Visualising  that  it  was  inoperative 
that  every  student  at  the  Air  Corps  Train- 
ing Center  should  have  this  instruction. 
Colonel  Ocker  originated  the  demonstra- 
tion box  end  formulated  a course  of 
ground  instruction  in  Blind  Flying, v;hich 
was  adopted  by  the  Air  Corps  as  routine 
in  May,  19S4.  In  addition,  a r9utin0 
'Course  in  actual  instrument  flying  fol- 
lows the  ground  instiuction. 

In  his  Various  demonstrations  and  ex- 
perime.nts  in  connection  with  "Blind"  or 
instrument  flying,  Colonel  Ocker  had  a 
most  valuable  ally  in  Lieut.  Carl  J. 

Crane,  Air  Corps,  and  they  are  the  joint 
authors  of  the  book  published  in  1932, 
under  the  title  "Blind  Flight  in  Theory 
and  Practice. " 

For  his  invention  of  the  blind  flying 
training  device  and  the  assignment  of 
his  patent  rights  to  the  United  States 
government,  Colonel  Ocker  was  aiivarded 
£1,000  by  Congressional  appropriation 
lor  the  valouable  service  ne  rendered  avi- 
ation in  general  and  the  Array  Air  Corps 
in  particular. 

Placed  on  active  duty  as  a Captain  in 
the  Aviation  Section^  Signal  Corps  Re- 
serve, on  February  10,  1917,  Coloiiel 
Ocker  was  assigned  to  station  at 
Chandler  Field,  Essington,  ^Pa. , where 
he  served  as  Cojiananding  Officer  irom 
March  15tli  to  April  13.  1917,  and  as. 
Officer  in  Charge  of  flying  instruction 
and  the  engineering  division  at  that 
field  until  November  12,  1917.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  Gerstner  Field, Lake 
Charles,  La. , where  he  7/as  in  charge  oi 
flying  instruction  to  Hay  4,  1918.  From 
February  18,  1918,  he  v^s  also  in  cliarge 
of  the  Piirsuit  School  and  the  Gunnery 
School  at  Gerstner  Field. 

Transferred  to  Yfilbur  Wright  Field, 

Ohio,  he  was  on  duty  with  the  testing  de- 
partment of  the  technical  section  there- 
at until  October  11,  1918.  He  was  then 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  344th 
Handiey-Page  Service  Squa^on  for  over- 
seas duty,  but  the  Armistice  was  signed 
before  his  organization  was  finally  pre- 
pared to  sail. 

Assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Director 
of  Air  Service,  Washington,  D.C.,  Col. 
Ocker  was  on  duty  in  the  Training  and 
Operations  Group  until  March  11,  1920, 
\/hsn  he  was  tranjp.ierred  to  Langley  Field, 
Va. , v/here  he  served  as  Officer  in 
Charge  of  Flying  u:.itil  the  follo7/ing 
September.  At  his  next  station, Bolling 
Field,  D. 0. , he  performed  various  duties 
and  at  different  -rimes  v/as  Commanding 
.Officer  of  Headquarters  Fli^t  and  As- 
sistant Engineering  Officer,  Post  Sn- 
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Engineering  Officer,  and  Cornmanding  Of- 
ficer of  the  56th  Service  Squadron  until 
April  5,  1924. 

Returning  to  the  spot  where  for  a num- 
ber of  years  before  the  War  he  served 
as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Aviation  Sec- 
tion, Signal  Corps  - Rockwell  Field,  San 
Diego,  Calif.  - Colonel  Ocker,  in  addi- 
tion to  performing  various  other  duties, 
served  as  meteorological  officer,  signal 
officer,  radio  officer  and  information 
officer  until  January  2,  1926,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  Crissy  Field,  Presidb 
of  San  Francisco,  Calif.  At  this  post, 
also,  his  duties  were  of  a varied  char- 
acter, and  at  various  times  he  commanded 
the  post  and  the  91st  Observation  Squad- 
ron until  July  16,  1929.  He  was  then 
assigned  to  Brooks  Field,  Texas,  where . 
he  commanded  the  46th  School  Squadron, 
uiitil  July,  1930. 

Transferred  to  the  Ad\’'anced  Flying 
School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  Colonel 
Ocker  served  at  various  times  as  post 
inspector  and  post  transportation  of- 
ficer, in  addition  to  other  dxities,  and 
at  different  times  was  in  temporcxy  com- 
mand of  the  Advanced  Flying  School.  He 
was  transferred  to  Barksdale  Field,  La. , 
on  June  15,  1937. 

oOo. 


SOVIET  FLYERS  EXTEND  THANKS  TO  AIR  CORPS 


The  Soviet  transpolar  flyers,  Colonel 
Gromov,  Major  Yumashev  and  Captain 
Danilin,  who  last  month  flew  non-stop 
from  Moscow,  Russia,  to  San  Jacinto, 
Calif.  , sent  the  follov/ing  telegram  to 
Major-General  Oscar  Westover,  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps,  August  4,  1937,  on  the 
eve  of  their  departure  for  their  native  , 
land: 

"On  the  day  of  our  sailing  home  may  we 
e2q)ress  to  you  General  our  sincere 
thankS-to  you  and  to  the  United  States 
Array  Air  Corps  for  friendly  and  ef.fici- 
ent  assistance  given  us  during  and  after 
OUT- transpolar  flight  which  greatly  fa- 
cilitated its  success.  We  will  be  glad 
to  reciprocate  this  friendliness  to 
American  fliers." 

oOo 


NATIONAL  GUARD  SQUADRON  CELEBRATES 


The  115th  Observation  Squadron,  Cali- 
fornia National  Guard,  celebrated  its 
thirteenth  birthday  on  July  11th  with 
open  house  at  the  Griffith  Park  Airport, 
Los  Angeles  County.  Interesting  tac- 
tical-flying demonstrations  included 
dropping  and  picking  up  messages  to  and 
from  the  ground  and  formation  flying. 
Flying,  aerial  photographic  a,nd  coraimini- 
cations  equipment  were  open  for  public 
inspection. 

oOo — - 


A recent  announcement  of  Hon.  Harry  H. 
Woodring,  Secretary  of  War,  was  to  the 
effect  tliat  flight  tests  have  begun  at 
Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  the 
Army’s  new  sub-stratosphere  plane,  the 
Locitheed  XC-35.  Tiie  plane,  which  suc- 
cessfully completed  its  transfer  flight 
from  Los  Angeles,  Calif. , to  Dayton,  has 
passed  its  ground  technical  inspection 
and  made  its  initial  performance  flights 
on  August  5th. 

Reports  from  Wright  Field  on  the  early 
flights  indicate  that  the  plane  will  be 
a satisfactory  flying  laboratory  in  which 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  pur- 
chase, namely,  experiments  on  sealed, 
pressure  cabins,  high  altitude  apparatus, 
and  air  medical  tests  on  human  reactions^ 
in  the  sub-stratosphere. 

The  plane  itself  is  not  novel,  save 
for  its  sealed,  pressure  cabin,  super- 
charged engines  and  instruments.  From 
an  exterior  view  it  is  very  similar  to 
the  Locldieed  Electra  now  in  use  on  sever- 
al commercial  airlines.  Its  principal 
experimental  features  are  its  cabin, 
which  is  designed  and  equipped  to  permit 
maintaining  sea  level  pressures  and 
oxs'^gen  content  at  high  altitudes,  and 
the  many  instruments  it  carries  to  facil- 
itate physiological  and  psychological 
tests  on  personnel  and  technical  tests 
of  materiel  in  rarified  atmospheres. 

Aside  from  the  military  value  e:^ected 
from  these  tests,  which  are  of  prime  im- 
portance now  that  planes  are  designed  to 
fight  at  high  altitudes,  it  is  believed 
that  the  data  procured  should  be  of 
great  importance  to  civil  airlines, since 
the  tests  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
experiments  now  being  conducted  commerci- 
ally on  "over-weather"  flying. 

oOo 
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JiPAKSSS  OFFICERS  VISIT  KSIiY  FIELD 


hour  visit  by  Colonel  E.A.  Lolimanj  As- 


sistant Commandant,  and  Major  Isaiah 
Davies,  Secretary  of  the  Advanced  Flying 
School,  and  were  guests  at  luncheon  at 
the  Kelly  Field  Officers'  Club. 

-18-  ■oOo— - Y_7444^ 


Kelly  Field  received  a visit  recently 
from  four  Japanese  Array  officers  and  one 
civilian  engineer  who  are  now  on  a tour 
of  fljung  fields  in  this  country.  The 
party,  headed  by  Colonel  J.  Okada,  in- 
eluded  Major  T.  Kawashiraa,  Major  TomO-jiro 
Honda,  Captain  K.  Ikeda  and  Engineer  W. 
Kubeyaraa. 

The  Japanese  officers  were  particular- 
ly interested  in  Anierican  methods  of  pe- 
riodic inspection,  of  edreraft  and  en- 
gines. They  also  exhibited  considerable 
interest  in  Kelly  Field’ s new  miniature 
range  building,  which  had  been  complet- 
ed a short  time  prior  to  their  arrival. 
They  were  entertained  during  their  3- 
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The  chief  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  distribute  information  on  aero- 
nautics to  the  flying  personnel  in  the  Regular  Army,  Reserve  Corps,  National  Guard 
and  others  connected  with  aviation, 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  FLIGHT  OM  THE  MIDDLE  EAR 


Notice  to  Flyers.-  If  you  have  reached  the 
stage  - like  some  cf  cur  old-timers  - to 
the  roar  of  a twin-row  sounds  like  the  gentle 
purr  of  a kitten,  don’t  ‘bother  with  this  ar- 
ticle now}^  you  should  have  read  it  many  yeans 
other  hand,  if  you  are  just  "be- 
ginning to  have  difficulty  in  hearing  seme 
compadre  say*  "It’s  quitting  time,"  cr  '®What 
will ^ you  have?",  there  may  yet  he  time  to  save 
you  if  you  read  and  profit  by  this  article.  It 
^ submitted  "by  Isdajor  l/Jalcolm  Grow,  Chief 
Flight  Surgeon,  Office  cf  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Co^s,  ^^the  belief  that  it  wculd  be  of  inter- 
est to  Flight  Surgeons  and  of  benefit  to 
pilots  and  passengers  in  the  Air  Goros  - those  ■ 
who  have  the  tenacity  to  read  a technical 
paper.  For^ those  who  cannot  hurdle  "trauma" 
or  "AeTO-ctitis^media, " we  suggest  that  you 
read  the  follomng  chapters  .at  Isast  - 
Symptoms"  and  "Trftatrnonf.  '» 


The  Editor. 


HE  following  excerpts  are  quoted 
from^  an  article  titled  as  ^ove, 

_ published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
^erican  Medical  Association  by  Captain 
Harry  G.  Armstrong,  M.C.,  Flight  Surgeon 
(Director  of  Physical  Research  Labora- 
tory, Wright  Field),  and  J.W.  Heim,Ph.D. , 
Assistant. 

All  Flight  Surgeons  have  been  request- 
ed^ to  read  and  study  the  article,  and 
this  partial  publication  in  the  News 
Letter  is  deemed  advisable  in  order  that 
Air  Corps  personnel  may  have  personal 
knowle^e  of  the  effects  on  their  ears 
of  altitude  changes  and  what  may  be  done 
to  alleviate  or  avoid  the  same. 

These  excerpts  have  been  compiled  by 
the  Medical  Section,  Office  of  the  Chief 
pf^the  Air  Corps,  in  the  hope  that  by 
“ringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
Air  Corps  personnel  they  will  cooperate 
With  the  various  medical  officers  and 
make  a concerted  effort  to  lessen  the 
ever  increasing  nunber  of  cases  of  im- 
paired hearing  and  other  permanent  ef- 
fects primarily  induced  by  the  repeated 
trauma  of  altitude  changes. 

"Those  familiar  with  aviation  medicine 
are  well  aware  that  airplane  pilots  suf- 
fer more  frequently  from  disturbance  of 
k the  middle  ear  than  from  all  other  occu- 
Fpational  diseases  combined. 

^ The  phenomenal  growth  of  commercial 
air  transport,  which  carried  approximate- 
ly one  million  passengers  in  1936,  makes 


this  problem  of  interest  and  importance 
to  the  general  medical  profession,  for 
airplane  passengers  are  ejcposed  to  the 
same  influences  as  the  pilots  during 
flight,  and  in  most  instances  are  much 
more  adversely  affected. 

DEFINITION 

Aero-otitis  media  is  an  acute  or 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear 
caused  by  a pressure  difference  between 
the  air  in  the  middle  ear  cavity  and 
that  of  the  surrouiading  atmosphere,  com- 
monly occiirring  during  changes  of  alti- 
tude in  airplane  flights  and  character- 
ized by  inf  lamination,  discomfort,  pain, 
ringing  in  the  ears  and  deafness. 

CAUSE 

Aero -otitis  media  is  due  to  the  lack 
Of  ventilation  of  the  middle  ear  during 
changes  of  atmospheric  pressure  to  the 
extent  that  the  middle  ear  is  injured 
due  to;  one,  a fe.ilure  to  open  the  eusta- 
chian  tube  voluntarily  when  necessary, 
the  other  the  inability  to  open  it. 

Failure  to  open  the  eustachian  tubes, 
which  lead  from  the  middle  ear  to  the 
throat,  during  changes  in  altitude  in 
aircraft  flights  is  most  often  due  to 
ignorance  of  the  necessity  to  do  S0|  but 
may  be  due  to  carelessness  or  to  being 
asleep  or  may  arise  from  the  influence 
of  analgesics  or  anesthetics  or  from 
coma.  The  first  two  of  these  instances 
usually  occur  among  inexperienced  pilots 
and  passengers,  the  third  in  sleeper 
airplanes,  and  the  last  group  in  ambul- 
ance planes. 

Inability  to  ventilate  the  middle  ear 
voluntarily  is  much  more  prevalent  than 
is  generally  recognized.  "Some  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  blocking  of  the 
eustachian  tubes  are  acute  and  chronic 
infections  of  the  upper  respiratory 
tract,  nasal  obstructions,  sinusitis, 
tonsillitis,  tumors  and  growths  of  the 
nose  and  nasopharynx,  paralysis  of  the 
soft  palate,  enlargement  of  the  tubal 
tonsil,  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
eustachian  tube  or  middle  ear,  scar 
tissue  about  inner  end  of  the  tube  fol- 
lowing adenectomy,  and  malposition  of 
the  jaws. 

The  effect  of  malposition  of  the  lower 
jawbone  in  relation  to  blocking  of  the 
eustachian  tube  was  first  reported  by 
C9sten  and  later  applied  to  aviation  by 
Willhelmj'-,  Tliey  showed  that  in  individ- 
uals who  had  lost  many  teeth  wore  ill 
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fitting  dental  plates,  had  marked  cver- 
bite,  maiocclusJ.on,  or  worn  molar  teeth 
ei!;her  unilaterpl  or  'bilateral  or  with 
any  other  condition  in  which  there  was  a 
shortening  of  the  vertical  position  of 
the  lower  Jaw,  a ooniipreBsioa  blocking  of 
the  eustachian  tube  likely  to  occur 
from  a relaxation  of  the  surrounding 
soft  tissues. 

SYIvIPTOMS 

The  symptoms  of  aero-otitis  media  de-  | 
pend  on  the  duration,  frequency  and  se- 
verity of  the  injury  sustained. 

Aero-otitis  Media,  Acute. — Subjective 
Symptoms:  Positive  pressures  in  the 
middle  ear  are  perceptible  in  conscious- 
ness to  most  individuals  as  a feeling  of 
fulness  in  the  middle  ear.  As  the  pres- 
sure increases  the  feeling  of  fulness  is 
distinct  and  somewhat  annoying  and  af- 
fects the  hearing  by  imparting  a distant 
sound  and  a lessened  int-ensity.  Very 
high  pressures  usually  increase  the  dis- 
comfort and  may  be  accoriroanied  by  ring- 
ing in  the  ears,  Tlie  latter  is  of  a 
steady  hissing  or  roaring  character  or 
crackling  and  snapping.  In  some  indi- 
viduals there  may  be  actual  pain  end 
vertigo  of  a mild  nature.  At  extreme 
pressures  in  the  middle  ear  there  is  in- 
creasing pain,  ringing  in  the  ears  and 
vertigo,  which  finally  becomes  unbear- 
able. 

In  normal  cases  about  15  mm,  of  pres- 
sure is  sufficient  to  force  air  out 
through  the  eustachian  tubs,  which  ro:- 
lieves  the  pressure  in  the  middle  ear 
and  consequently  the  accompanying 
symptoms.  However,  this  relief  is  ini- 
tiated by  an  annoying  ’click,'  which  is 
both  felt  and  heard  as  the  drums  snap 
back  to  normal  position.  In  blocking  of 
the  tube  the  pressure  required  to  force 
it  open  varies  with  the  degree  of  stop- 
page. In  these  cases  the  pressure  may 
be  raliaved  gradually  over  a period  of 
time  instead  of  instantaneously,  and  a 
greater  amount  of  pressure  remains  in_ 
the  middle  ear  after  the  tube  has  agaim 
closed. 

In  de scent j in  which  the  atmospheric 
pressure  ic  increasing  and  the  pressure 
in  the  ear  becomes  negative,  the  symptoms 
are  the  same  as  already  described,  except 
that  the  pressure  is  never  relieved 
through  its  own  force  acting  on  the  eus- 
tachian tube  because  of  the  flapper- 
valve  like  action  of  the  latter.  Por 
this  reason  the  greatest  difficulty  usu- 
ally occur B du'-'ing  descent  in  aircraft, 
and  the  highest  pressure  differentials 
have  been  seen  and  studied  experimental- 
ly under  this  condition.  In  even  medium 
nega,tive  pressure  the  pain  in  the  ear  is 
severe  and  resembles  that  of  acute  in.- 
flammation  of  the  middle  ear.  The  ring- 
ing in  the  ears  is  marked  and  there  is 
usua'ily  vertigo  or  glddinees  with  be- 
ginning nausea.  In  well  marked  negative 
pressure  the  pain  is  very  severe  and  ra- 
diates from  the  ear  to  the  side  of  the 


head,  the  parotid  gland  and  the  cheek. 
Still  lower  pressures  produce  agonizing 
pain,  vjhich  seems  to  localize  not  in  the  j 
ear  "but  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  ^ flj 
parotid  gland,  which  is  located  Just  in- 
front  of  the  ear. 

Deafness  is  marked  and  vertigo  and  i 
head  noises  usually  increase,  but  the  | 
latter  may  disappear.  At  very  great  ne-  \ 
gative  pressure  the  eardrum  ruptures.  ' 

'Kiis  occurrence  is  a dramatic  episode  i 
in  Y/hich  the  patient  feels  'as  though  , 
hit  along  the  side  of  the  head  with  a 
plank,’  a loud  explosive  report  is  felt 
and  heard  in  the  affected  ear.  There  is  | 
a sharp  piercing  pain  on  the  affected 
side,  giddiness  and  nausea  become  marked  | 
and  collapse  or  generalized  shock  fol-  | 
lows,  V/ith  mipture  of  the  eardrum  the  I 
acute  pain  quickly  subsides,  but  a dull  j 
ache  persists  for  from  twelve  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  Hearing  is  distinctly  di-  ^ 
mini  shed  and  vertigo  and  nausea  may  per-  II' 
sist  for  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours.  '' 

With  both  positive  and  negative  pres- 
sures, voluntarily  opening  the  eusta-  ] 
chian  tube  will  immediately  relieve  all  ] 
acute  syn^toras;  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  vdth  extreme  negative  pres- 
sures it  becomes  ingpossible  to  overcome  i 
this  by  muscular  action,  and  relief  is 
obtained  only  by  a return  to  a higher 
altitude.  In  cases  in  which  the  pres- 
sure has  already  produced  injury,  open-  , 
ing  of  the  eustachian  tube  will  not  re- 
lieve  the  symptoms  of  pressure  injury,  IP 
and  they  persist  until  recovery  has  ! 

taken  place.  Pressures  that  may  be  ' 

onlji"  uncomfortable  at  first  finally  be-  ' 
come  painful.  Moderate  injury  to  the  ' 
ear  is  followed  by  a sense  of  soreness 
in  the  ears  and  deafness  lasting  from  i 
one  to  twelve  hours.  Severe  injury  is  I 
followed  by  pain,  deafress,  vertigo  and 
ringing  in  the  ears  for  from  four  to 
forty-eight  hours.  The  pain  is  similar  , 
to  that  of  abscess  of  the  middle  ear,  j 

and  the  ringing  in  tho  ears  is  usually  ' 

of  a hissing  or  roaring  character,  the 
deafness  of  the  conduction  type  and 
qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative, 

Adero-Otitis  Media,  Chronic, — Subjec- 
tive Sjmiptoms:  In  these  cases  there  is 
a,  'full  and  stuffy'  feeling  in  the  ears 
a,nd  difficulty  in  'clearing'  them.  There 
is  a partial  loss  of  hearing,  which  is 
either  unilateral  or  more  pronounced  on 
one  side,  and  in  some  instances  may 
vary  from  day  to  day.  Head  noises  may 
be  present,  but  rarely  vertigo  or  pain. 

The  condition  is  worse  after  flights, 
during  a.cute  infections  of  the  upper  res- 
piratory tract,  during  changes  of 
v/eather  and  during  fatigue  or  debilitat- 
ed states. 

TREATMENT 

Methods  for  Prevention, — Those  who  /| 
take  up  aviation  as  a profession  are  and^ 
should"  continue  to  be  carefully  tested 
to  determine  if  the  eustachian  tube  is 
(Continued  on  page  18). 
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RESERVE  OEEICERS'  GALIP  AT  SOHOEN  FIELD 
By  Captain  Fred  W,  Sommer,  309 tli  Air  ReserYe  Training  Squadron 


ULY  31,  1937,  marked  tlie  clos- 
ing of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  instructive  M-day 
active  duty  camps  for  the  Air 
Corps  Reserve  officers  at 
Sclioeii  Field,  Fort  Benjamin. 
Harrison,  Indiana. 

Under  the  careful  supervision 
and  guidance  of  the  Commanding  Officer 
of  Sclioen  Field,  Captain  Milton  J.  Smith, 
Air  Corps,  we  were  able  to  get  our  fill 
of  flying  for  once  and  to  leave  with  a 
feeling  that  we  had  a very  instructive 


camp.  ■ 

Captain  C.F.  Cornish,  Air  Reserve,  the 
senior  officer  of  the  309th  Training 
Squadron,  assumed  command  and  appointed 
his  staff,  as  follows: 

Captains  Fred  W.  Sommer,  Operations 
Officer;  Frank  S.  Sstill,  Engineering 
Officer;  Charles  E.  Halstead,  Supply  Of- 
ficer, and- 2nd  Lieut.  Bernard  M,  Lloyd, 
Adjutant . 

With  a training  itinerary  published  by 
Captain  M.J.  Smith,  we  planned  our  train- 
ing BO  that  we  were  able  to  obtairi  as 
much  instructive  flying  and  training  as 
possible.  With  only  .three  each  PT-3A 
and  BT-SB  airplanes,  of  fdiich  only  one 
from  Schoen  Field  was  fully  equipped 
with  instruments  and  radio,  we  decided 
' to  concentrate  on  Instrument  flying. 

The  mornings  from  7:15  to  11:45  were 
devoted  to  flying,  and  the  afternoons  to 
class  room,  work  and  lectures.  ¥e  also 
used  the  week  end  for  extended  cross- 
country flying. 

As  all  of  the  pilots  had  some  previous 
instrument  flying  instruction,  we  en- 
deavored to  qualify  as  many  for  the  In- 
strument Flying  Test  as  possible.  The 
average  pilot  time  in  instrument  flying 
at  this  camp  was  12  hours,  5 minutes. 

Two  pilots  passed  the  test. 

The  average  pilot  time  in  Air  Maviga- 
tion  was  7 hours  and  40  minutes;  Forma- 
tion Flyingj  7 hours,  30  minutes;  Eight 
Air  Navigation,  and  other  flying,  1 hour, 
55  minutes.  Average  total  pilot  time, 

33  hours  and  average  total  time  in  the 
air,  which  Included  pilot,  safety  pilot 
and  observer  time,  was  50  hours  and  3? 
minutes. 

G-reat  stress  was  placed  on  punctuality 
of  take-off  and  landing,  according  to 
the  time  on  the  operations  orders.  In. 
order  to  emphasize  this  point,  we  insti- 
gated a penalty  system  by  ihich  the 
pilot  was  fined  ten  cents  for  being  late 
on  take-off  or  landing,  late  to  classes, 
leaving  switches  on.,  or  not  following 
operations  orders.  The  money  thus  col- 
lected was  used  in  furnisliing  a luncheon 
\)  at  the  end  of  the  camp  for  the  enlisted 
men.  It  was  not  so  much  the  fine  that 
hurt  the  offender,  but  the  kidding  he 
received  from  his  fellow  officers.  How- 
ever, all  the  pilots  entered  into  the 


spirit  of  the  game  and,  as  a result, 
there  were  very  few  victims  near  the 
end  of  the  camp. 

Two  nights  were  devoted  to  night  fly- 
ing. All  pilots  soloed  at  night  at  the 
IndlanapoliB  Municipal  Airport,  and 
each  took  a one-way  night  cross-country 
flight  to  Louisville,  ly. 

^ There  were  no  forced  landings  or  ac- 
cidents to  airplanes  or  personnel;  in. 
fact,  we  did  not  even  have  a flat  tire. 

The  enlisted  men  were  efficient  and 
hard  working,  and  we  always  had  all  the 
airplanes  on  the  line  ready  to  take  off, 
at  the  prescribed  time.  All  the  enlist- 
ed men  entered  into  the  spirit  of  giv- 
ing all  the  flyii^  to  the™  Reserve  offi- 
cers that  was  possible  by  keeping  the 
airplanes  in  excellent  condition, 

^All  our  instrument  flying,  extended 
air  navigation,  and  night  flights  were 
made  with  the  three  BT-2B  airplanes. 

Schoen  Field  has  been  greatly  improv- 
ed in  the  past  two  years  with  the  help 
of  a P.W.A.  project  and  the  supervision 
of  Captain  M.J.  Smith.  As  a result,  all 
types  of  Army  and  Navy  airplanes  are 
landing  there.  It  is  hoped  that  more 
of  the  Army  pilots  will  include  Schoen 
Field  In  their  itinerary  for  their  air 
navigation  flights. 

We  can  all  truthfully  say  that  during 
this  can^  we  received  all  the  flying 
and  constructive  military  knowledge  we 
could  take  - and  then  some  - in  the  14 
days  allotted  for  active  duty  training. 
At  the  close  of  camp  left  for  home 
and  a good  rest,  hoping  that  we  will 
have  another  camp  next  year  as  Buccess- 
ful  as  the  one  just  completed,  but 
with  more  modern  airplanes. 


37TH  ATTACK  SQUADRON  LAYS  SOME  SMOKE 


The  37th  Attack  Squadron,  stationed 
at  Langley  Field,  Ya, , worked  a co-oper- 
ative miseion  with  the  Chemical  Warfare 
School  at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md.  , on. 
August  2nd  and  Srd.  Two  missions  were 
floTO,  the  first  one  consisting  of  a 
smoke  screen,  laid  around  a boat  with 
Bubsequen.t  dye  attacks  made  through  the 
screen  on  the  boat.  The  second  mission 
was  reminiscent  of  the  recent  West  Coast 
Maneuvers.  It  was  a 3:30  a.m,  reveille 
with  a 4:30  a.m.  take-off.  On  this  mis 
sion..  three  ships  laid  a smoke  screen  to 
protect^^a  landing  party  from  a boat  an- 
chored in  the  bay.  The  other  three 
ships  attacked  the  landing  party 
through  the  screen  using  dye. 

— .-oOo — 


During  July,  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment of  the  ban  Antonio  Air  Depot  over- 
hauled a total  of  19  airplanes  and  58 
engines  and  repaired  45  airplanes  and 
22  engines. 
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ACTIVITIES  AT  MOFFETT  FIELD,  CALIF. 


^EDER  the  recent  shake-up  of 
Observation  units,  Major 
Horace  S.  Kenyon,  Jr.,  Air 
Corps,  headed  a group  of 
seven  officers  transferred 
from  Brooks  Field,  Texa.s,  to 
Moffett  Field,  Calif. , in  June,  Major 
Kenyon  assumed  command  of  Moffett  Field, 
and  Captain  Courtland  M,  Brown  took  over 
the  command  of  the  Ninth  Air  Base  Squad- 
ron. First  Lieut.  Lorry  N.  Tindal  be- 
came Post  Operations  and  Air  Corps  Sup- 
pi;^  Officer,  and  1st  Lieut.  Robert  Alan, 
Adjutant  and  Post  Exchange  Officer. 

Second  Lieuts.  Herbert  D.  Schultz,  Jr., 
John  A.  Pechuls  and  Russell  L.  Floio, 

Air  Reserve,  were  all  assigned  to  the 
82nd  Observation  Squadron,  organized  un- 
der Major  Bushrod  Hoppin,  and  composed 
largely  of  the  persoHiel  from  Brooks 
Field. 

The  entire  command  now  consists  of  the 
82nd  Observation  Squadron,  the  9th  Air 
Base  Squadron,  and  attached  Medical  and 
Quartermaster  troops,  totaling  505  en- 
listed men  and  15  officers.  The  air 
strength  of  the  field  is  made  up  of  two 
0-43*  s.  one  0-33A,  one  BT-2  and  one  PT-3. 

Tow  target  work  with  the  surrounding 
Coast  Artillery  stations  has  formed  the 
bulk  of  missions,  all  of  vdiich  have  been 
flovm  by  Lieuts.  Pechuls,  Schultz  and 
Flolo.  With  the  recent  arrival  of  2nd 
Lieuts.  Leonard  Hudson,  Jr.  and  Freder- 
ick L,  Moore,  Air  Reserve,  graduates  of 
the  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field, 
last  June,  relief  is  in  sight.  Second 
Lieut.  Willard  R,  Lazarus,  Air  Corps, 
the  only  Air  Corps  Reserve  officer  to 
receive  a regular  commission  as  a result 
of  last  spring’s  examinations,  has  also 
arrived,  and  he  was  welcomed  as  a relief 
to  officers  well  loaded  with  assignments. 

Major  Joseph  J.  Canella,  Infantry, took 
over  the  Quartermaster  uosition  uoon  the 
departure  of  Major  Joe  S.  Underwood, 
Quartermaster  Corps,  for  Panama. 

July  was  spent  "in  organising,  seitling 
down  and  becoming  acquainted.  The  nine 


tendance  by  officers  at  Rotary  and  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  luncheons  helps  maintain 
the  good  feeling  that  nov;  exists.  Major 
Canella,  the  Post  Quartermaster,  is  most 
adept  at  this  type  of  maneuver. 

Prom  July  18th  to  31st,  the  316th  Ob- 
servation Squadron,  commanded  by  Major 
C'harles  Karo'ld  Kruse,  Air  Reserve,  was 
stationed  at  Moffett  Field.  Tlie  squad- 
ron brought  its  pvm  ships  - BT-9’s  and 
PT-3*s,  and  flew  from  morning  till 
night,  conducting  radio  missions  and  gun- 
nery on  ground  targets  in  the  BT-9*s. 

From  August  1st  to  6th,  the  367th  Ob- 
servation Sauadron,  under  the  command  of 
Major  John  d’larence  Gray,  also  flying 
their  own  ships,  performed  the  same  type 
of  work.  Both  outfits  received  the 
highest  comiaendation  from  the  Post  Opera- 
tions Officer  for  their  thorough  train- 
ing and  excellent  cooperation  with  the 
permanent  installation. 

On  July  85rd,  the  316th  Observation 
Squadron  entertained  the  officers  and 
la,dies  of  the  post  at  a party,  and  on 
July  30th,  the  316th  Squadron  joined  the 
officers  of  the  post  in  a party  and 
dance. 

The  367th  Squadron  was  on  the  field 
for  only  five  days  before  leaving  to 
take  part  in  the  Fourth  Array  Maneuvers, 
and  flew  a very  full  schedule  during 
that  time.  "Both  Captain.  George  E. 

Henry,  Unit  Instructor,  and  Majors 
Kruse  and  Gray  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  fine  performance  of  the  two 
squadrons,"  says  the  Hews  Letter  Corres- 
pondent. 
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LIGHTER-THAH-AIR  ACTIVITIES  AT  FT.  LEWIS 


sets  of  officers^  quarters  on  the  field 
are _ all  occupied,  vhich  means  that  any 
additional  married  officers  will  live  in 
one  of  the  surrounding  towns.  The  bache-j 
lors  are  well  situated  on  the  post  in 
the  bachelor  officers’  quarters,  with 
rooms  to  spare.  The  torni  of  Mountain 
View  is  one  mile  awayi  Palo  Alto,  10 
miles,  San  Jose,  15,  and  San  Francisco, 

36  miles.  A four-lane  highway  passes 
the  gate  of  Moffett  Field,  so  that  going 
to  townis  a simple  matter. 

Relations  with  the  civilian  population 
are  cordial.  On  July  21st,  the  people 
of  Mountain  View  and  Los  Altos  entertain- 
ed the  officers  and  ladies  of  the  field 
at  a dinner  dance  at  the  Los  Altos 
Country  Club,  at  which  time  Major  Kenyon, 
expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  field 
for  the  welcome  accorded.  Frequent  at- 
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July  20th  marked  the  first  flight  in 
many  years  of  a captive  balloon  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Washington.  The  operation  v/as 
conducted  by  the  newly  constituted  3rd 
Balloon  Squadron,  which  arrived  June 
ISth  at  Fort  Lewis  from  Moffett  Field, 
Calif.  This  move  terminated  the  activi- 
ties of  the  19th  Airship  Squadrca,  55 
men  of  which,  together  with  four  offi- 
cers, constituted  the  nucleus  from 
wliicli  the  Third  Balloon  Squadron  was  or- 
ganized. The  remaining  enlisted  person- 
nel was  transferred  to  either  the  82nd 
Observation  Squadron  or  the  9th  Air  Base 
Squaiiron,  both  at  Moffett  Field,  Calif, 
The  TC-13  airship  made  its  final  flight 
from  that  station  on  June  2nd,  and  was 
at  once  deflated  and  placed  in  storage. 

Pilots  on  duty  with  the  3rd  Balloon. 
Squadron,  Fort  Lewis,  are  Majors  Clarence 
B."  Lober,  Michael  E.  McHugo,  Elmer  J. 
Bowling,  Captain  Eaynie  McCormick,  War- 
rant Officer  Robert  E.  Lassiter,  Master 
Sergeants  Ronald  Short  and  Arvin  Miller. 
Technical  Sergeant  Benjamin  Cheska  and 
Staff  Sergeants  Harth,  Harper  and  Fosse 
(Continued  on  Page  7 ) . , 
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«A1\ID  I LMRIjED  about  FLYING  FROM  imT. '* 


Robert  A.  Winston,  in  th.e  July  15th 
issue  of  Tiiii]  SPORTSMAN  PILOT  and  under 
the  caption  of  "Night  Foriration, " vnrites 
most  interestingly  regarding  several  il- 
lusions he  e25)er fenced  during  the  course 
of^a  night  formation  fli^^t.  In  an  edit- 
orial note  prefacing  the  article,  it  is 
stated: 

"Many  pilots  liave  had  experiences  simi- 
lar to  the  one  Mr,  Winston  reports,  hut 
he  was  the  first  to  admit  it.  OJhis 
aroused  so  much  interest  in  the  Navy  that 
the  BT^eau  of  Aeronautics  made  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  phenomenon.  In  case  you 
do  any  formation  night  flying  just  keep 
in  mind  what  happened  to  the  author," 

Mr.  Winston's  article  is  reprinted  in 
the  News  Letter  through  the  co\irtesy  of 
TH3  SPORTSMAN  PILOT,  and  is  as  fellows; 


We  took  off  from  North  Island  at  dusk. 
Beale,  in  Number  Seven,  was  leading  the 
section.  Denvers  was  on  the  left  in  Num- 
ber Eight  and  I was  on  the  right  in  Num- 
ber Nine.  Banking  sharply  to  the  left 
to  avoid^the  three -hundred-foot  ridge 
along  Point  Lomaj  we  circled  the  field 
for  altitude,  waiting  for  a nasal  voice 
to  come  throT^h  in  the  routine  radio 
test;  "Fighting  One  Group  from  Lexington 
Base;  test.  Acknowledge."  And  one  after 
another  we  answered;  "Lexington- Base 
, from  One  Fox  Seven,  aye  aye!"  "Aye  aye' 
from  One  Fox  Eight."  "Nine,  aye  aye!" 

This  formality  over,  Beale  led  us  down 
the  Strand  past  Coronado  to  Border  Field, 
practicing  cross-overs  from  V to  echelon, 
circling  over  San  Ysidro  for  a few  mo- 
ments to  look  at  the  garish  nson  lights 
9f  Tijuana  across  the  Border,  then  head- 
ing east  to  Otay  Mesa.  Here  he  turned 
the  lead  over  to  Denvers,  who  led  the 
way  around  between  San  Diego  and  the 
mountains  to  Canp  Kearney,  where  Denvers 
turned  the  lead  over  to  me.  Over  Camp 
I Kearney,  I broke  up  the  section  for  the 
1 usual  period  of  practice  landings,  sig- 
I naling  for  a rendezvous  half  an  hour 
I later  and  turning  the  lead  back  over  to 
i Beale,  who  headed  for  North  Island. 

1 The  night  was  cool,  but  I had  worn  a 
■ heavy  flying  suit  over  my  flight  jacket 
and  felt  very  comfortable.  As  we  pass- 
ed north  of  Sah  Diego,  I eased  back  a 
few  yards  to  enjoy  the  brilliant  pattern 
of  the  nyriad  of  twinkling  lights  below, 

' This  was  the  way  night  flying  should 
I be,  I told  nyself.  Single  seaters  were 
j the  only  thing  - nobody  riding  behind 
j you  to  worry  about  in  case  of  trouble  - 
I hop  over  the  side  if  the  engine  quit,  or 
even  set  * em  down  on  a strip  of  highway 
If  the  landing  light  wasn' t on  the  blink. 
Flying  these  stubby  fighters  was  a real 
k after  the  sluggish  observation 

snips  we  had  trained  in,  and  I had  never 
felt  more  comfortable  while  flying  at 
night  than  I did  then.  The  ship  respond- 
I ed  to  slightest  touch  of  the  controls  or 


throttle,  which  helped  ease  the  strain 
of  the  constant  jockeying  for  position 
necessary  in  cruising  along  at  a hund- 
red knots  only  ten  paces  from  the  lead- 
er. 

After  we  passed  San  Diego,  Beale 
circled  North  Island  and  headed  west. 

The  air  grew  bumpy  as  we  crossed  over 
the  Bay  and  I opened  my  interval  a few 
yards,  watching  Beale's  ship  closely  to 
avoid  hitting  it  as  he  surged  up  and 
down  in  the  rough.  The  outline  of 
Beale’s  ship  grew  dimmer  as  I increased 
my  distance  and  step-up,  so  I shifted 
my  gaze  from  the  ship  itself  to  the 
bright  white  gleam  of  the  turtle-back 
light  on  the  top  of  the  fuselage.  Out 
of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I saw  the 
lights  of  the  city  crawl  slowly  past  be- 
low me  and  disappear  astern.  Ahead  and 
to  the  right  were  the  lights  of  La 
Jolla,  iutting  out  into  the  dark  ex- 
panse of  the  Pacific. 

Kie  Western  sky  had  become  overcast, 
merging  with  the  sea  to  form  a solid 
pall  of  ihk^''  blackness  which  obliterated 
all  suggestion  of  a horizon.  Against 
this  formless  background  Beale's  ship 
now  seemed  suspended  in  space.  Every 
indication  of  motion  was  blotted  out  by 
the  absence  of  anything  above  cr  below 
his  ship  which  might  indicate  direction, 
speed  or  distance.  Even  the  interval 
between  my  ship  and  Beale's  seemed  al- 
tered to  some  strange  new  dimension. 

When  he  decreased  his  speed  with  the 
throttle,  the  ship  ahead  did  not  seem 
closer,  but  merely  larger,  and  when  he 
increased  his  speed,  instead  of  seeming 
farther  from  me,  it  only  seemed  smaller. 
Tt  was  like  the  optical  illusion  oT 
looking  at  one  of  those  trick  drawings 
which  reverses  itself  after  you  stare 
at  it  for  a few  seconds. 

I blinked  my  eyes,  and  the  illusion 
disappeared,  Wt  in  a few  moments  it 
returned.  I blinked  again,  but  it  re- 
mained, I shook  mj'’  head,  and  again 
things  were  normal;  distance  was  no 
longer  size,  but  distance,  as  it  should 
be. 

Staring  intently  at  the  white  light 
ahead  of  me,  I concentrated  on  the  task 
of  keeping  the  interval  between  the  two 
ships  from  changing.  This  time  I felt 
it  vdth  a distinct  snap  as  the  dimen- 
sions reversed  themselves.  Irritated, 

I jerked  my  head  around  and  looked  back 
over  my  right  shoulder  at  the  lights  of 
the  city  behind  me.  Instantly  my  sense 
of  orientation,  returned;  my  plane  was 
no  longer  suspended  in  space,  but  mov- 
ing forward. 

Although  my  backward  glance  had  been 
brief,  I looked  ahead  again,  just  in  time 
to  avoid  hitting  Beale's  ship,  which  had 
been  thrown,  up  in  front  of  me  by  a 
violent  updraft.  This  v/ould  never  do, I 
realized.  Background  cr  no  background, 
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I must  keep  my  ej^es  v/here  they  belonped 
or  I \7-ould  be  in  real  trouble. 

A quick  glance  over  at  Denvers’  ship 
shoi7ed  me  tliat  my  own  interval  was  too 
close,  caking^ an  uneven  formation.  The 
second  plane  in  the  section  alv/avs  set 
interval,  so  I obediently  eased  my 

dropped  back  a few  yards  im- 
tj.1  I was  even  with  Denvers. 

A few  seconds  later  the  other  two  ships 
banked  up  in  a right  tui-n.  I started  to 
lollow,  but  the  controls  felt  queer, 
ulancing  at  the  turn-and-bank  indicator, 

I sav/  that  the  pointer  indicated  a left 

"the  ball  showed  a righf'ba^. 
there,  I thought;  Beale  must  be 
skidding  his  turn.  Soom  it  became  appar- 
ent that  I was  falling  behind  the  others, 
■who  were  above  and  ahead  of  me.  I ad  vane  • 
ed  my  throttle,  but  the  distance  increas- 
^ ^ ^ vertical  bank,  but 

^'till  they  ?;ere  pulling  away  from  me. 

Desperately  I jammed  on  full  gun,  past 
the  throttle-stop,  in  an  effort  to  catch 
up.  But  still  they  pulled  ahead  of  me* 

^ glai^ce  at  my  airspeed  indicator  showed 
0+ • T n speed  increasing. 

Still  the  inky  blackness  gave  me  no  hint 
of  ray  direction.  The  other  two  ships 
were  now  banked  up  vertically  above  me. 

My  feeling  of  helplessness  changed  to  re- 
sentment.^ What  was  that  damned  fool 
Beale  trying  to  doi  A wing-over?  . Of  all 
the  crazy  things^ to  do  at  night  I I 
reached  for  ray  microphone  to  protest. 

Swiftly  the  other  two  ships  drifted 
amy  and  disappeared  above  me.  A lone 
star ^appeared  dead  ahead  over  my  engine 
cowling.  Suddenly  I felt  the  sickening, 
lost,  suspended-in-space  sensation  which 
precedes  a whip-stall.  My  mind  flashed 
ahead  to  the  consequences:  a vertical 
climb  • • • the  sudden  loss  of  flying 
speed  which  v/ould  follow  . . , the  vio- 
^Q^t  forward  lurch  of  the  plane  from  the 
weight  of  the  hea'vy  engine  in  its  nose... 
the  rending  crunch  as  the  engine  would  be 
snapped^ off  its  mountings.  . . 

Franticalljr  I shoved  the  stick  all  the 
way  forward  in  an  attempt  to  recover  from 
the  stall,  but  instead  of  levelling  off 
into  normal  flight,  the  ship  behaved  as 
if  possessed;  the  controls  stiff enod, the 
wires  screamed ^and  the  engine  hcivled  like 
a thousand  devils.  My  goggles  were 
snatched  from  ray  head  as  if  by  an  unseen 
liand  and  the  v/ind  tore  at  my  eyes.  I 
felt  the  safety  belt  dig  into  my  thighs 
and  the  blood  bulging  the  veins  of  my 
head,  and  knew  that  I had  gone  over  on 
3w  back  and  that  the  ship  ■was  in  inverted 
flight . 

This  was  the  first  indication  of  my 
true  predicament  that  I had  had  for  sev- 
eral seconds.  Fortunately  the  safety 
belt  ms  fairly  tight,  and  I could  still 
reach  the  rudder  pedals  with  my  toes. 
Blinded  by  the  terrific  gale  that  beat 
into  my  eyes,  I instinctively  went 
through  the  motions  of  a half-roll,  eas- 
ing the  throttle  at  the  same  time.  The 


high-pitched  scream  of  the  ■wires  grad- 
ually descended  the  scale,  the  gale  died 
do7m  and  my  sight  returned  enough  for  me 
to  see  a glow  which  marked  an  unnatural- 
ly liigh  horizon. 

Steading  down  on  this,  I glanced  at 
ny  instruments:  air-speed  lYO  knots,  al- 
titude 200  feet.  Quickly  I jerked  the 
stick  back  anH“the  black  horizon  dropped 
abruptly  beneath  me  to  reveal  the  lights 
of  San  Diego  dxsad  ahead,  I had  almost 
plowed  straight  into  the  ridge  of  Point 
Loma. 

Only  then,  v/ith  the  realization  of  the 
fate  I had  so  narrowly  escaped,  did  fear 
set  in,  I fait  suddenly  cold  and  weak. 
The  thought  of  what  had  almost  happened 
was  repugnan^t,  and  in  a fev/  seconds  it 
grew  like  an  enormous,  intangible  thing 
of  appalling  proportions,  as  ray  mind 
tried  to  disbelieve  it.  My  knees  were 
shaking  so  hard  that  I could  hardly  keep 
ray  feet  on  the  controls. 

An  insistent  voice  in  my  ear-phones 
recalled  me:  "One  Fox  Finel  One  Fox 
Nine  from  One  Fox  Seven.  Acknowledge!,'’ 

Mechanically  I lifted  the  dangling 
rai.crophone  and  forced  nyself  to  speak: 
"One  Fox  Seven  from  OAe  Fox  Nine:  ny 
goggles  blew  off.  Am  returning  to  case. 
Acknowledge." 

"One  Fox  Seven,  aye.  aye." 

My  mind  leaped  to  the  new  task.  The 
lights  of  North  Island  were  beneath  me 


and  m’v 


purring  along  as 


ly  engine  v/as  . 

smoothly  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened! 
' e ■ ' ’ ■ 
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The  whole  incident  seemed  rar  away,  im- 
possible, I felt  warm  again,  and  ray 
knees  stopped  shaking.  Wiping. my  eyes 
v/ith  the  back  of  my  glove,"  I hunched 
forv/ard  to  take  advantage  of  the  scanty 
protection  offered  by  the  windshield 
and  scanned  the  hcrizon. 

Far  above  me.  the  other  tv/o  planes 
v/ere  circling  the  field  together.  Off 
to  my  right  and  belov/  me,  a division  of 
Scouting  Four  v/as  breaking  up  down  over 
the  Strand.  Violating  all  course  rules, 
I cut  in  ahead  of  them  and  nosed  dov/n 
tov/ards  the  flood  light  at  the  end  of 
the  landing  mat.  I nursed  the  ship 
along  in  a pov/or  glide,  eased  it  down 
until  the  wheels  touched,  chopped  the 
throttle  back,  and  rolled  to  an  easy 
stop.  Then,  after  I v/as  safely  dov/n, 
my  knees  began  to  shake  again  so  vio- 
lently’’ that  I could  hardly  taxi  back  to 
the  hangar. 

My  mechanic  stared  at  me  curiously  as 
I dragged  myself  out  of  the  narrow  cock- 
pit, "Everything  all  right,  sir?"  he 
asked  as  he  extended  the  inspection 
sheet  for  me  to  sign. 

"Yes",  I ansv/ered  slov/ly,  "everj/thingV 
all  right.  But  you  very  nearly  lost 
your  airplane  tonight," 

"How  v/as  that,  sir?" 

For  a long  m.oment  I looked  back  over  ^ 
my  shoulder  at  the  black  pall  over 
Point  Loma.  "I  don't  know,"  I replied 
vaguely.  "My  goggles  blew  off,"'  Ab- 
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ggntly  I signed  the  inspection  sheet  and 
isalked  slowly  away  towards  the  squadron 
office.  The  ground  felt  strangely  ’.mrm 
and  comforting  under  my  feet  and  the 
lights  seemed  unusually  bright  and  pleas- 
ant* 

A few  minutes  later  the  others  hurried 
up*  **What  the  devil  happened  to  you?”  de- 
manded Beale.  ’’V/hy  did  you  run  ax/ay  from 
us?” 

”Run  away  from  you?”  I cried  angrily. 
"It  *3  the  other  way  aroundS  vVhy  did  you 
go  into  that  wing-over?  You  nearly  spun 
me  ini” 

”What  wing-over?  WTiat  are  you  talking 
about?” 

"Don't  try  to  give  me  that  stuff  I You 
know  v/ell  enough.  IdOien  wa  were  headed 
\7est  over  Mission  Beach.  You  went  into  a 
right  wing-over*  and  I nearly  did  a whip- 
stall  trying  to  keep  up  with  you.  I damn- 
ed near  v/ent  in  before  I got  straightened 
out . " 

"But  we  didn't  turn  rightl”  protested 
Beale.  "Wo  turned  left  I” 

"Yeah*”  said  Denvers,  "and  I looked  out 
and  saw  you  banked  up  on  your  side.  You 
hung  there  a minute,  then  dived  out  under 
us  like  a flash.  That  vus  the  last  v/e 
sav/  of  you  imtil  we  heard  you  over  the 
radio  and  saw  you  coming  in  to  land." 

I must  have  paled  visibly,  "Then  you 
never  turned  to  the  right?" 

"Of  course  not,”  said  Beale.  "I  vTas 
about  to  bring  us  home,  before  you  busted 
up  the  formation.  We  didn't  knov/  v/here 
the  devil  you  had  gone,  till  you  finally 
answered  after  I had  called  you  about  five 
timos."  ' 

"Then  I was  headed  straight  down,  in- 
stead of  up",  I said,  shuddering. 

"What  do  you  mean? ”5 asked  Denvers. 

”I  felt  like  I v/as  about  to  do  a whip- 
stall,"  I said,  "so  I pushed  over,  but 
instead  of  heading  straight  up,  I must 
have  headed  straight  down.  I -thought  I 
saw  a star  dead  ahead,  bu-t  it  must  have 
been  a light  on  the  beach.” 

"You  mean  you  pushed  over  on  your  back 
from  three  tnousand  fee-t?"  asked  Beake 
incredulously# 

"Yes,"  I answered  faintly,  "and  with 
full  gun." 

"Great  FishI"  said  Denvers.  "Then  you 
did  an  outside  loopl" 

"Just  half  of  one?  I managed  to  roll 
out  of  it  at  the  boxtom. " 

"V/ell,  if  that’s  the  case ^ "drawled 
Beale,  "from  now  on  you’re  just  living 
on  borroY/ed  time  I" 

^ Fine  damn  thing*"  said  Denvers  face- 
tiously. "We'd  never  have  found  you. 

V/e’d  have  been  out  there  all  -night  drop- 
ping flares  on  the  water." 

"I  guess  you  v/ould.  I must  have  had 
close  to  three  hundred  knots  on  the  v/ay 
down. " 

"How  on  earth  did  you  ever  get  mixed 
up  like  that?",  asked  Beale. 

"I  don’t  know,  I could  have  sworn  you 
Y;ere  turning  the  other  way," 


"It's  easy  to  gat  confused  on  a dark 
night,"  said  Denvers,  "One  night  dovm 
at  Pensacola  we  were  flying  cross- 
country formation  to  Mobil©,  and  1 £ot 
balled  up  as  we  crossed  the  bay.  vmen 
v/e  got  there,  I looked  out  and  there 
was  Mobile  cocked  up  at  a forty-five 
degree  a-ngle.  'Great  Gunsl'  says  I, 

'is  Mobile  built  on  the  side  of  a hill? 
But  it  vitxa  me  who  was  banked  up  on  my 
side,  as  I found  when  I spun  out  of  the 

formation."  . , x 

"Yes,  tliat’s  it;  that's  exactly  v;hat 

happened  to  me." 

We  hung  up  our  flight  gear  and  start- 
ed out  into  the  night,  walking  along 
sile-ntly  for  a few  moments.  Suddenly 
I realized  for  the  first  time  hoY/  close 
I had  come  to  having  my  life  snuffed 
out  like  a dropped  candle.  I could  al- 
most see  the  others  sorting  out  my 
jumbled  personal  effects  to  ship  home, 
"By  the  way,"  I said  absently,  "the 
keys  to  my  trunk  are  in  the  top  drawer 
of  my  dresser.  Don't  go  busting  it 
opori.” 

"Say,  what  aro  you  mumbling  about? 
askod  Beale. 

"Nothing,"  I said,  sna.pping  back  v/ith 
a start.  "Gome  on;  let's  eax," 

— -oOo — - 

Lighter  than  Air  Activities  at  Ft.  Lewis 

Coht’iimed  from  P’age  4 . 


also  accom^Janied  the  balloon  squadron 
in  the  move  to  its  new  station. 

All  those  interested  in  light er-than- 
air  activities  regret  the  passing  of  the 
airship  and  its  useful  activities  in  the 
Air  Corns  picture.  In  final  tribute  to 
the  TC-I3,  a brief  summary  of  its 
achievements  is  perhaps  in  order. 

This  airsliip  was  in  conmission  just 
over  four  years,  during  which  time  it 
flew  3819  hours.  The  longest  distance 
covered  was  1854  milesj  which  was  flown 
at  65  miles  per  hour  air  speed  and  ad- 
verse wind  over  much  of  the  journey.  At 
40  m.p.h.  it  had  a confuted  still  air 
range  of  3,500  miles.  The  longest 
flight  in  point  of  time  was  slightly 
over  76  hours.  This  flight  was  termin- 
ated on  account  of  weather,  and  at  that 
time  over  500  gallons  of  fuel  remained. 
This  was  probably  the  first  airship  con- 
structed in  which  actual  performance 
exceeded  that  laid  down  in  specifica- 
tions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
overall  design  safety  factor  was  four 
times  that  of  many  large  rigid  air- 
ships, which  proved  its  value  when  the 
TG-I3  outrode  a storm,  during  ?/hich 
wind  velocities  exceeded  65  miles  per 
hour  and  great  turbulence  existed. 

oOo 

ATTENTION:  As  previously  stated,  the 
News  Letter  imDst  cordially  welcomes  stor 
les  from  pilots  under  the  heading:  '®And 
Learned  About  Flyiiag  From  That.” 
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CRASH 


By  Captain  Herbert  B.  Yfri^-ht,  ElS.ght  Stirgeon 
37th  Division  Aviation,  Ohio  National  Guard 


Is  there  anything  that  you  can  do  about 
that?  Indeed  there  is,  ii  you  are  any- 
where near  the  scene  of  the  accident « Dur- 
ing active  aorvice,  on  rianeuvers,  or  dur- 
ing training  periods,  you  may  very  well 
see  an  airplane  crack-up  and  bo  near 
enough  to  render  assistance.  It  seems 
v/orth  while  to  inform  the  troops  through- 
out the  State  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
peculiar  problems  v/hich  my  arise  at  the 
scene  of  an  accident.  The  men  of  our  o\m 
squadron  are  familiar  with  the  best  meth- 
ods of  rendering  aid  but  chances  are  good 
that  if  an  accident  occurs  it  mil  be  in 
territory  remote  from  the  landing  field. 
Other  troops  v;ill  be  the  first  on  the 
spot  and  should  be  familiar  V/dth  the  best 
methods  of  supplying  intelligent  aid. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  pi- 
lot and  passengers  out  of  the  airplane 
for  most  frequently  if  the  crash  has  been 
a severe  one,  the  people  involved  have 
been  pinned  in  the  v/reckage.  A cool  col- 
lected person  \7ill  have  one  thought  up- 
permost in  his  mind  upon  approaching  the 
wreck,  that  is,  t he _ danger  of  fire.  Gas- 
oline from  broken~lanlcs  is  usually  spray- 
ed over  the  airplane  and  surrounding"^ 
ground,  Inflamiiiable  fabric,  clothing, and 
nearby  obj ects  5 become  soaked  \7ith  it  and 
the  slightest  spark  may  create  a tragic 
flaming  pyre.  The  first  important  thing 
one  can  do  is  to  organize  the  crowd  about 
the  wreck  so  as  to  prevent  fire.  There 
ali/;/ays  is  a croivd,  you  know,  they  seem  to 
sprang  up  from  nov;here.  Definite  guards 
should  be  posted  to  keep  the  spectators 
back  and  see  that  no  one  in  the  crowd  is 
smoking.  Your  efforts  may  then  safely 
be  concentrated  upon  removing  the  injur- 
ed^from  the  vjrecked  airplane.  In  doing 
this  it  may  be  necessary  to  saw  through 
certain  members  of  the  structure.  In 
this  case,  don’t  forget  that  da).ager  of 
fire  is  still  present  and  unle3s"^ybur ” 
hack  saw  is  kept  well  oiled,  it  may  cre- 
ate a spark  v/hich  will  touch  off  that 
lurking  defnon.'  Static  sparks  may  also 
occur  and  should  be  guarded  against  as 
well  as  possible.  Interfering  vd-th  the 
battery  or  ba,ttery  cables  is  a dangerous 
operation  and  should  be  left  until  the 
occupants  have  been  safely  removed. 

Mien  the  pilot  and  passengers  have  been 
removed  they  should  be  carried  a safe 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  wreck  and 
laid  upon  a blanket,  coat,  or  whatever 
material  is  available.  The  cai'dinal 
rules  in  the  treatment  of  sliock  then 
comes  into  force  and  must  be  follov/ed 
implicitly.  They  include; 

1.  Keep  the  patient  ^uo^t, 

2.  Keep  the  patient  warm, 

3.  Relieve  the  patieifrr’*s  pain 

4.  Stop  the  bleeding. 

"’Quiet”  means  motionless  and  in  repose. 
It  has  often  been  saicTTHat  as  many  air- 


plane pilots  have  been  killed  by  their 
being  rushed  from  the  scone  of  an  ac- 
cident in  an  unsuitable  conveyance  as 
have  been  killed  by  airplane  crashes 
themselves.  To  deposit  a seriously  in- 
jured person  in  a passenger  automobile 
and  drive  him  at  sixty  miles  an  hour 
over  rough  roads  to  the  nearest  hospi- 
tal is  the  worst  possible  thing  that 
can  be  done.  The  further  shock  of 
rough  handling,  movement  of  fractured 
bones,  increase  in  bleeding  and  uncom- 
fortable positions  is  often  just  enough 
to  cause  fatality,  whereas  if  the  case 
had  been  handled  properly  he  might  have 
had  a chance  to  survive.  Just  because 
a man’s  life  is  at  stsike  don’t  think 
that  action  for  action’s  sake  is  neces- 
sary. More  help  to  the  injured  is  giv- 
en by  considered  and  intelligent  delay 
than  can  possibly  come  from  hurried  un- 
co nsidered  ’’doing  something  about  it”. 

So  lay  the  patient  on  the  ground  and 
keep  him  there  until  a suitable  litter 
can  be  devised  and  an  ambulance  obtain- 
ed,  then,  don’t  turn  on  the  siren  and 
try  toT-’mitate  Barney  Oldfield  on  the 
way  to  the  hospital.  The  speed  of  the 
amoulance  on  any  but  the  smoothest, 
straightest,  roads  should  not  exceed 
twenty  miles  an  hour  and  ten  miles  an 
hour  is  often  rnnch  better. 

’Jarmth  is  of  extreme  importance  to 
anyone  seriously  injured.  The  word 
“shock”  means  that  the  circulatory  ap- 
paratus has  been  confused  and  become 
inadequate.  The  patient’s  extremities 
are  cold  I he  is  pale;  and  he  is  proba- 
bly unconscious.  Everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  raise  his  tempera- 
ture to  normal.  Even  on  hot  days  he 
should  be  covered  and  on  the  colder 
days  he  should  have  blankets  and  cloth- 
ing piled  on  in  profusion.  If  hot  wat- 
er bottles  are  available  put  them  at 
each  foot,  at  the  sides  of  the  body, 
and  along  the  arms  and  legs.  Be  care- 
ful about  burning  an  unconscious  per- 
son with  hot  water  bottles.  It  is  eas- 
ily done  and  just  as _ easily  avoided  by 
placing  a piece  of  thin  clothing  be- 
tv/een  the  hot  water  bottle  and  the  skin. 

Relief  of  pain  without  the  use  of  hyp- 
notics can'tttccoraplished  in  the  field 
by  immobilizing  any  fractured  bones. 

Paxn  occurs  wnen  the  broken  ends'~or 
bones  rub  on  each  other.  Shock  is  in- 
creased each  time  pain  occurs.  It  be- 
comes highly  important,  therefore,  to 
splint  the  fractures  immediately.  Meth- 
ods of  splintj.ng  are  wall  described  in 
TR  112-5  and  should  be  familiar  to  all# 
If  a Thomas  splint  is  available  it 
should  be  applied  immediately.  The 
traction  on  the  limb  is  important  be- 
cause v/hen  a bone  is  broken  the  muscu- 
lar action  tends  to  pull  the  fragments 
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past  each  other.  If  this  muscular  action 
IS  counteracted  the  job  of  properly  set- 
ting the  fractures  later  will  be  much 
simpler.  If  formal  apparatus  of  this 
sort  is  not  available,  a fractured  limb 
may  be  placed  in  a pillow,  folded  blanket 
or  coat  5 a stick  of  vfood  or  a piece  of 
board  ?;hich  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
limb  and  extends  throughout  its  entire 
length  can  then  be  held  in  place  by  an 
encircling  piece  of  bandage  or  rope.  This 
not  only  relieves  most  of  the  pain  but 
allows  the  patient  to  be  moved  when  the 
proper  time  comes. 

Control  of  bleeding  is  of  equal  iri^jort- 
ance  in  combaTihg  shock.  Most  bleeaing 
can  be  controlled  by  compression.  Apply- 
ing the  first  aid  bandagei^Trom  the  pack- 
et in  the  airplane  or  your  ovm  supply; 
directly  over  the  wound  tightly  enough  to  , 
furnish  compression  will  stop  all  ordin- 
ary bleeding.  This  is  the  first  method 
to  be  tried  and  the  use  of  tourniquets 
should  be  reserved  for  bleeding  that  is 
not  controlled  by  compression.  A pecu- 
liar result  in  giving  soldiers  and  others 
superficial  education  in  first  aid  meas- 
ures is  the  great  desire  it  seems  to 
create  to  use  a tourniquet  on  every  occa- 
sion, Don’t  show  off  your  meager  knowl- 
edge by  a.pplying  a tourniquet  to  a finger 
superficially  cut  when  a little  pressure 
will  do  the  work  as  v/ell.  Use  pressure 
first  and  a tourniquet  if  that  hasn’t 
worked.  Tourniquets  should  be  applied 
around  the  upper  thigh  iiear  the  hip  and 
around  the  upper  arm  near  the  shoulder. 
They  are  useless  near  the  knee,  anywhere 
on  the  lower  leg  or  on  the  forearm. 

If  the  patient  is  now  lying  dovm,  is 
warm,  his  fractures  splinted,  and  his 


bleeding  stopped,  you  have  done  every- 
thing a aoctor  might  have  done  except 
give  him  morphine.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  the  time  all  these  maneuvers  have 
been  accomplishedj  the  services  of  a 
medical  officer  will  have  been  obtained. 
If  the  officer  has  arrived  he  will  take 
charge  and  your  responsibilities  are 
ended  as  far  as  the* patient  goes.  You 
should  make  sure,  however,  that  the  air- 
plane is  well  guarded  to  prevent  theft 
of  instruments  and  other  valuable 
Government  property. 

If  the  medical  officer  has  not  ar- 
rived your  next  move  is  to  v/aj^,  Vi/hat 
do  you  \mit  for?  - For  tv/o  things ; 

First,  and  the  most  important,  the  par- 
tiaX^recovery  of  your  patient.  You 
hope  that  his  pulse  will  become  slower 
and  easier  to  feel,  and  you  hope  that 
his  color  returns,  and  that  he  regains 
consciousness.  You  should  be  willing 
to  wait  an  hour  for  some  of  these 
things  to  happen  before  you  consider 
moving  him.  The  second  thing  you  wait 
for  is  a proper  lrffer”an'd  o^proper  con- 
veyance in  which  to  transport  the  pa- 
tient to  the  nearest  medical  aid.  Your 
patient  must  be  transported  slowly  in 
a comfortable  position  without  any  more 
movemenf‘~on''''his  parT^hiui  can  be  helped. 
If  he  has  to  bo  carried  to  a suitable 
road,  that  is  much  better  than  getting 
the  ambulance  bogged  down  in  the  same 
field  in  v/hich  the  airplane  crashed.  In 
transporting  the  patient  by  litter,  do 
it  slowly  and  avoid  jostling  him  about. 
The  above  suggestions  apply  to  auto- 
mobile and  similar  accidents  as  well  as 
to  those  concerning  airplanes.  It  is 
hoped  that  should  the  occasion  arise, 
they  v/ill  be  a factor  in  prompt  and 
efficient  first  aid. -From  Ohio  Guardsman, 


2ND  BOMBARDMENT  GROUP  PARTICIPATES  IN  JOINT  ARMY-NA?!  EXERCISE 


Hq.  and  Hqrs.  Sqdn. , 2nd  Bomb . Group ; 

“ " The  ^ i'bilowing  otl’i cefT’and~'e5n.‘rst'^  men 

of  this  organization,  departed  from 
Langley  Field,  Ya. , for  larch  Field, 

Calif. , to  participate  in  the  West  Coast 
maneuvers;  Lieut.  Colonel  Olds,  Captains 
McCormich,  Williams,  Caldwell,  1st  Lieuts. 
Freeman,  Mills,  Tucker,  Master  Sergeant 
Davis,  Tech.  Sergeants  Cobb,  Moselander, 
Staff  Sergeants  Boutty,  Boyles,  Jolly, 
McDonald,  Van  Swer ingen,  Sergeants  Dodson 
Holmes,  Ludwig,  Corporals  Simith,  Yickj 
Wilson,  Privates  1st  Class  Jester,  Olive, 
Zaun,  Privates  Harbau^,  Eucik,  Johnson 
and  Trout.. 


20th  Bombardment  Squadron; 

Tto*bUIV’s  from  tMs  organization,  with 
assigned  combat  crews,  departed  for  March 
Field  on  August  1st  to  participate  in  the 
Joint  Array-Navy  Exercise  No.  4'  « 


49th  Bombardment  Squadron; 

On  August  1st",  three  B-T?  Bombers  of 
.this  organization,  carrying  27  men,  de^ 


parted  for  the  West  Coast  for  participa- 
tion in  the  Joint  Army-Navy  Exercise. 
Thirteen  of  the  27  men  were  officers. 
Eighteen  other  enlisted  men  were  fer- 
ried to  the  West  Coast  by  Transport 
planes  and  B-lOB’s, 


21st  Reconnaissance  Squadron; 

WrF*B'quadronTias  one'“plane  partici- 
pating in  maneuvers  being  held  on  the 
West  Coast,  that  plane  being  the  YOA-5 
Amphibian,  better  known  as  the  "Big 
Duck. " The  crew  members  from  this 
Squadron  are  Major  Downey,  Captain 
Fitzmaurice,  Staff  Sgt,  John  E.  Morris, 
Corporals  Paul  Hamer la  and  George  A. 
Kingston.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
we  also  ha/e  1st  Lieut.  John  W.  Egan, 
Privates  1st  Class  William  A.  Lentz  and 
Kenneth  G.  Wiclnnan,  who  are  participat- 
ing in  the  maneuvers  with  other  squad- 
rons. 

oOo 
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GUl^BIERY  PRA-CTICS  BY  LAIGLIY  PURSUITERS  AT  VIRGINIA  BEACH 
By  the  News  Letter  Correspondent 


The  Eighth  Pursuit  Group  returned  to 
their  home  Base,  Langley  Field,  Va.  , on. 
August  5th,  after  ten  days  of  gromid  and 
aerial  gunnery  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

This  completed  the  third  such  encarnp.- 
ment  of  the  Group  this  year  at  the  Vir- 
ginia National  Guard  Airport,  located  on 
the  State  Rifle  Range,  and  it  was  consid- 
erably simplified  hy  being  held  between 

eriods  of  encampments  of  Virginia  Na- 

ional  Guard  units,  thus  utilizing  their 
camp,  tent^e,  et  al,  saving  transporta- 
tion and  time  in  establishing  camp,  to 
say  nothing  of  a lot  of  hard  work. 

To  the  members  of  the  8th  Pursuit 
Group,  Virginia  Beach  has  become  a sec- 
ond home  address  and  to  many  the  favor- 
ite, Rumor  No.  01-76-7Z  even  has  it 
tiiat  the  barracks  will  be  moved  to  Vir- 
ginia Beach  and  the  tents  will  be  pitch- 
ed at  Langley.  Virginia  Beach  offers 
one  of  the  best  beach  resorts  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  and  for  those  who  aren’t 
interested  in  the  fine  surf  ...  well, 
there's  still  the  beach  (and  believe  it 
or  not,  the  ratio  is  at  least  two  to 
one! 1 1 j 

Aside  from  the  recreational  facilities, 
working  conditions  are  ideal  at  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Airport.  The  field,  al- 
though somewhat  small,  has  proven,  with 
the  help  of  a few  axes  and  shovels  and 
the  necessary  man  power,  adequate  for 
our  PB-2A  airplanes. 

The  beach  and  sand  dunes  to  the  south 
of  the  rifle  range,  and  only  a few  min- 
utes by  truck  from  camp,  make  an  excel- 
lent ground  range.  The  coast  along  this 
area  is  clear  of  small  boats,  making  the 
area  between  Coast  Guard  stations  excel- 
lent for  aerial  gunnery.  This  is  quite 
a contrast  with  operations  at  home, where 
our  ground  range  is  on  Plum  Tree  Island, 
and  requires  boat  trips  and  a lot  of 
4:00  a.m,  risings  for  the  range  detail, 
to  say  nothing  of  bologna  and  cold  ham 
lunches,  and  an  aerial  range  twenty  min- 
utes away  by  air. 

As  in  the  past,  this  enca^ment  was 
utilized  for  long  range  altitude  and 
mass  firing  on  both  aerial  and  ground 
targets.  During  .our  exercise  in  June- 
July,  all  combat  crews  were  qualified, so 
we  were  able  to  concentrate  on  formation 
and  long  range  firing.  Several  still- 
water  inlets  south  of  the  airdrome  offer 
excellent  targets  for  mass  firing.  The 
advantage  of  preliminary  mass  firing  on 
a water  target  is  easily  seen  as  the 
pattern  of  shots,  center  of  inpiact,  etc., 
can  be  readily  seen  by  the  pilots  or  by 
a single  ship  acting  as  observer. 

^As  in  previous  instances,  firing  cul- 
minated in  eighteen  ships  firing  simul- 
taneously on  one  60*  x 6*  target,  and 
flights  of  six  ships  firing  on  a 6'  x 30* 
target.  Our  record  of  burning  down  such 
targets  with  tracer  ammunition  is  still 


100^.  For  the  larger  target,  the  Squad- 
ron of  eighteen  ships  approached  in 
three  six-ship  flights  "strings" 
abreast,  on  the  same  level  and  about  150 
feet  apart.  From  this  formation  all 
ships  could  turn  simultaneously  to  the 
right  or  left  as  the  case  may  be,  then 
dive  simultaneously  straight  forward  at 
the  target.  In  either  case  the  field  of 
fire  forward  is  clear  of  other  ships  in 
the  formation,  the  only  prerequisite  be- 
ing that  all  ships  dive  together  and 
have  plenty  of  ammunition  with  the  empty 
case  chutes  stopped  up  to  prevent  ships 
to  the  rear  from  picking  up  en5)ty  cases. 

This  formation  may  be  used  on  any  size 
target,  ground  or  aerial,  the  volume  and 
concentration  of  fire  being  tantamount 
to  complete  destruction  of  the  target. 
However,  for  a small  ground  target  or 
small  forma,tion,  simulated  by  a single 
towed  target,  better  accuracy  of  fire 
may  be  obtained  by  having  a larger  in- 
terval between  flights,  the  flights  ap- 
proaching in  "waves"  and  beginning  fir- 
ing as  the  preceding  flight  ceases  and 
starts  pulling  away.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  this  firing  is 
at  fairly  long  range.  All  airplanes 
cease  firing  and  pull  out  away  from  the 
echelon  before  passing  the  target. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  on  the 
alert,  constantly  scanning  the  silver 
screen  for  more  concrete  evidence  of  our 
firing  accomplishments  as  recorded  by 
Pa the  News,  our  guests  at  the  last  en- 
campment. 

Daily  missions  of  mass  firing,  aerial 
gunnery  and  interception  problems  contin- 
ue at  Langley  Field,  but.  Oh!....  for  a 
cool  swim  and  a good  sun  bath  or  just  a 
walk  along  the  boardwalk. 

_„.o0o  — 

SHOULDER  SLEEVE  INSIGNIA  FOR  GHQ  A.F. 

Tl'ie  War  Department  recently  approved 
the  following  shoulder  sleeve  insignia 
for  the  General  Headquarters  Air  Force: 

On  a golden  orange  disk  2-|  inch  in 
diameter,  an  ultramarine  blue,  three - 
bladed  impeller,  the  surved  surfaces 
eiPianating  from  the  points  of  an  imag- 
inary 4"  equilateral  triangle. 
DESCRIPTION: 

The  design  represents  the  GHQ,  Air 
Force:-  the  striking  combat  element  of 
the  Air  Corps  as  originally  organized 
into  three  wings.  The  action  expressed 
by  the  three-bladed  impeller  is  s3mibolic 
of  speed,  mobility,  flight  through 
space,  and  destructive  power  exemplifhed 
by  the  GHQ  Air  Force. 

oOo 

NOTICE  TO  PILOTS: 

Are  you  writing  your  story  "And  I 
Learned  About  Flying  From  That"  for  the 
News  Letter?  Your  experience  may  help 
others  - perhaps  more  than  you  think. 
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AUTOMATIC  LANDING  OF  DIG  ADM  PLANE  ACCOiffLISHSD 


Army  Air  Corps  has  j^st 
P coiqpleted  a series  of  Msto- 
^ ry  making  escperimental 
flights  at  Wight  Field, 
ite^ytoa,  Ohio,  in  which  a large  Arreiy  car- 
go plane  was  landed  several  times  imder 
full  automatic  control.  Utilizing  a new 
device,  perfected  after  two  years  of  in- 
tensive research  hy  Air  Corps  engineers, 
the  plane ^ was  repeatedly  landed  under 
adverse ^ wind  conditions  v/ithout  any  hu- 
man assistance  of  any  kind,  perfec- 

tion of  this'  device  makes  it  possihle  to 
land  a plane  in  a dense  fog,  in  absolute 
darkness  or  under  other  adverse  condi- 
tions. This  development  opens  up  a wide 
field  of  speculation  as  to  the  future  cf 
military  and  commercial  planes  guided 
and  controlled  by  automatic  devices. 

The  results  of  the  Wright  Field  experi- 
ments are  certain  to  attract  wide  atten- 
tion from  all  persons  interested  in  the 
safe  navigation  of  the  air  and  mark  a 
notable  extension  of  the  field  of  auto- 
matic control  of  airplanes. 

The  automatic  landings  of  the  big  car- 
go airplane  were  made  with  amazing  accu-' 
racy. 

^Unlike  other  Bo-called  automatic  land- 
ing eys terns  in  which  the  pilot  of  the 
airplane  or  ground  personnel  actually 
through  remote  control  directs  the  land- 
ing of  the  airplane,  the  Air  Corps  craft 
is  landed  without  assistance  from  the 
human  pilot  of  the  airplane  and  also 
Without  remote  control  from  the  ground. 

Air  Corps  officials  stated  that  the 
closest  other  approach  to  fully  automat- 
ic landing  of  which  they  have  knowledge 
is  a system  being  used  es^Jerimen tally  by 
S'  civil  agency  on  the  Vfest  Coast,  in 
which  the  pilot  must  constantly  make  ad- 
justments auring-the  landing  procedure. 
Another  method  is  that  used  in  the 
British  *‘Queen  Bee”  ©jroeriments  in  which 
the  airplane  is  remotely  controlled  in 
flight  and  landed  by  an  observer  either 
on  the  ground  or  in  an  accompanying  air- 
plane, who  must  be  able  to  see  the  air- 
plane which  ie  under  radio  control. 

Air  Corps  officials  said  that  their 
e:q)eriments  and  research  have  been  con- 
ducted in  order  to  arrive  at  fully  auto- 
matic landing  that  removes  the  human  ele- 
ment from  the  procedure  of  landing 
through  fog  and  other  adverse  weather 
conditions  which  prevent  visual  contact 
from  the  airplane  to  the  ground  or  from 
the  ground  to  the  airplane. 

Aboard  the  big  cargo  airplane  during 
the  successful  automatic  landing  tests 
were  Captains  Carl  J,  Crane,  George  ?. 
Hollcman  and  Mr.  Eaymond  Stout,  all  of 
whom  were,  during  the  automatic  flights 
and  landings,  nothing  more  than  interest- 
!l  Bd  passengers,  since  no  human  hand  touch- 
ed a control  once  the  automatic  features 
Were  placed  into  operation^ 

With  the  Sperry  gyro  pilot  flying  the 


airplane  headed  in  a southerly  direc- 
tion, the  master  automatic  landing 
switch  was  closed  over  Dayton  and  from 
that  instant  until  the  final  roll  of 
the  airplane  headed  berth  on  the  runway 
at  Patterson  Field  not  one  control  was 
touched  by  the  airmen  aboard  the  air- 
plane. l/fith  the  exception  of  the  Sperry 
gtrro  pilot,  all  of  the  electro-mechanic 
elements  of  the  automatic  landing  sys- 
tem were  designed  by  personnel  of  the 
Air  Corps  Materiel  Division  at  Vfright 
Field, 

The  automatic  landing  system  as  used 
in  the  recent  tests ^ at  Wright  Field 
shows  promise  of  eliminating  the  possi- 
bility of  human  error  in  aircraft  land- 
ings under  conditions  of  poor  weather. 
The  Air  Corps  expects  to  conduct  fur- 
ther e:^eriments  with  tiie  automatic 
sj^stem  of  landing  to  the  end  that  addi- 
tional refinements  will  make  automatic 
landing  an  everyday ^ occurrence  in  good 
weather  as  well  as  in  bad. 

oOo— 

RESERVE  OFFICMS  TRAIN  AT  LANGLEI  FIELD 

The  96th  Bombardment  Squadron  at 
Langley  Field,  Va, , changed  the  nature 
of  its  activities  with  the  start  of  the 
month  nf  August.  Ylhen  the  YlB-17’s  de- 
parted for  the  West  Coast  Army-Navy 
Maneuvers,  August  1st,  the  activities 
of  this  squadron  were  turned  toward  the 
training  of  the  following-named  Air  Re- 
serve officers  who  had  reported  several 
days  previously  for  14  days*  active  dut;v 
viz:  Major  Ivor  Massey,  Captains  "William 
H,  McAvoy,  Eric  Knue  Shilling,  1st 
Lieuts.  Winthrop  H.  Towner,  Norman.  Lee 
Barr,  Marvin  C.  Dernier,  Wilbur  0.  Riley 
^nd  Lawence  S.  Seraans. 

The  training  consisted  of  familiariza- 
tion, navigation  and  bombing  missions  in 
PT-2A,  BT-9A,  B-lOB  and  0A-4A  airplanes. 
In  addition,  daily  lectures  on  tactical 
subjects  were  given. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  entire 
2nd  Bombardment  Group  was  on  maneuyers 
and  the  camp  was  very  short  of  equip- 
ment and  personnel,  everything  y/eiit  sat- 
isfactorily until  August  5th,  when  the 
only  B-103  left  in  the  Squadron  ran  into 
difficulties.  The  pilot  ground-looped 
when  landing  from  a bombing  mission. 
There  was  no  injury  to  personnel. 

'Fnis  sorry  endin*^  to  an  otherv/ise  suc- 
cessful -Graining  period  left  no  one  so 
sad  as  the  officers  just  reporting  to 
the  Second  Bombardment  Group  for  duty. 
They  were  hoping  to  get  in  a great  deal 
of  flying  time  in  that  plane  before  the 
Group  returned  from  the  Y/est  Coast. 

oOo-— 

Sjme  experience  in  your  flying  career  rAiich. 
taught  y®u  a lesson  nay  also  prove  one  to 
others*  Vfrite  about  it  for  the  Nev/s  Letter  un- 
der "And  I Learned  About  Flying  From  That.'* 
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Biographies 


LIEUT.  COLONEL  WILLIAM  E.  VOLAFBT 


Lieut,  Colonel  William  E.  Yolandt,  Air 
Corps,  now  on  duty  as  Chief  of  the  I^o- 
curement  Section,  Materiel  Division, 
Wright  Field,  Layton,  Ohio,  was  horn  at 
Fort  Assinihoine,  Montana,  October  8, 
1879,  Ho  received  his  education  in  ihe 
grarranar  schools,  high  school  and  commer- 
cial school  in  Washington,  D. 0.  For  a 


period  of  six  years,  from  October  6,1893, 
to  October  7,  1904,  he  served  as  a Pri- 


vate, lcti3£g  Hospital  Steward,  and  Ser- 
geant in  the  Hospital  Corps,  U. S.  Army. 

He  then  entered  the  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  a civilian  capacity,  and  for 
a period  of  nearly  twelve  years,  from 
September,  1905,  to  March,  1917,  he  was 
on  duty  in  the  Quartermaster's  Office  at 
Fort  Ifyev,  7a. , during  the  last  five 
years  of  which  he  was  the  chief  clerk  of 
that  office. 

Commissioned  a 1st  Lieutenant  in  the 
Aviation  Section,  Signal  Officers  Re- 
serve Corps,  February  12,  1917,  Colonel 
Yolandt  was,  on  Marcn  25,  1917,  assigned 
to  active  duty  at  Chandler  Field,  Essing- 
ton.  Pa. , where  he  eerved  as  A.djutant  un- 
til August  13,  1917,  and  as  Ordnance  Of- 
ficer to  Ncvember  12,  1917.  Daring  the 
entire  period  of  his  stay  at  Chandler 
Field,  ne  performed  the  additional  duties 
of  Supply  Officer,  Signal  Corps,  and 
Quartermaster. 

Transferred  to  Gerstner  Field,  Lake 


Charles,  La.,  he  was  on  duty  as  Supply 
Officer,  Disbursing  Officer  and  Signal 


Officer  until  January  8,  1919.  He  com- 
manded the  post  for  five  weeks  duning 
November  and  December,  1918. 

On  December  14,  1918,  Colonel  Yolandt 
reported  for  duty  in  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  Military  Aeronautics,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  he  assigned  to  the 
Supply  Division  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Property  Accounting  Branch.  From 
April  25th  to  August  7,  1919,  he  was 
Cnief  of  the  Finance  Division,  Supply 
Gro'c^).  He  served  as  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Contract  Review  and  as  a member 
of  the  Claims  Board  to  October  10,  1919. 
He  was  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Liquida- 
tion Division,  Air  S®3:‘vice,  from  October 
10,  1919,  to  April  9,  1920,  and  there- 
after Chief  of  the  Liquidation.  Division 
to  October  13,  1920.  He  next  served  as 
Chief  of  the  Finance  Contact  Division  to 
November  25,  1921.  On  September  21,1920, 
he  was  appointed  Contracting  Officer  for 
the  Air  Service  at  Washingtoii,  D.C.  On 
October  19,  1921,  he  was  designated  as 
Officer  in  Charge  ©f  all  records  referr- 
ing to  litigation  on  war  contracts  for 
Or  against  the  govcrnn?.ent . 

Colonel  Yolandt  served  as  a member  of 
the  Around-the-World  Flight  Committee, 
during  1924,  in  connection  with  the 
handling  of  financial  matters  related 
thereto,  and  he  received  the  official 


commendation  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps  for  the  thoroug^ess  of  his  work.  111 

Transferred  to  Bolling  Field,  D. C., 
in  June,  1924,  Colonel  Yolandt  served 
at  various  times  as  Supply  Officer,  Con- 
solidated Mess  Officer,  Post  Exchange 
Officer,  Adjutant  and  Personnel  Adju- 
tant unxil  June,  1925,  when  he  was  as- 
signed to  McCook  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
for  duty  as  Contracting  Officer  of ^ the 
Engineering  Division,  He  was  stationed  ' 
at  this  field  and  later  at  Wright 
Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  until  August  13, 
1928,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  > 
Philippine  33epartment,  where  he  was  on 
duty  at  the  Philippine  Air  Depot  at 
Nichols  Field  as  Purchasing  and  Con- 
tracting Officer  for  the  Air  Corps  in 
the  Philippine  Department  until  July  1, 
1930. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
he  was,  on  September  26,  1930,  assigned 
to  the  Finance  Division,  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  Washington, 

D.C.,  as  Assistant  Chief  and  later  as 
CMef  of  that  Division,  also  Fiscal 
Officer. 

Colonel  Yolandt  at  various  times  re- 
ceived official  commendation  for  the 
efficient  and  thorough  manner  in  vdiich 
he  handled  the  duties  of  his  office. 

He  was  transferred  to  his  present  sta- 
tion, Wright  Field,  in  November,  1934,  ^ 
and  was  appointed  Purchasing  and  Con-  ' 
tracting  Officer  for  the  Air  Corps  at 
the  Materiel  Division.  He  served  as 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Procurement 
Section  of  the  Fiateriel  Division  until 
July  1,  1937,  when  he  was  appointed 
Chief  of  that  Section. 

GoUonel  Yolandt  was  commissioned  in 
the  Air  Service,  Regular  Army,  as  a 
Captain,  October  1,  1920,  to  rank  from 
July  1st  of  that  year.  He  was  promoted 
to  Ifejor  on  October  1,  1930,  and  to 
Lieut.  Colonel  (temporary)  June  16, 

1935. 

— oOo— 


LIEUT.  COLONEL  ERNEST  CLARX 


Lieut.  Colonel  Ernest  Clark,  Air 
Corps,  now  on  duty  a.s  Air  Officer  of  the 
5rd  Corps  Area,  Baltimore,  Md. , was  borr 
at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. , December  13,1884. 

For  a period  of  three  years  from  Marcl. 
15,  1899,  he  served  as  an  enlisted  man 
in  the  lOth  U.S.  Infantry,  being  dis- 
charged as  a Sergeant.  Reenlisting  on 
July  31,  1902,  he  was  assigned  to  Com- 
panj^  G,  20th  Infantry,  and  he  served 
therewith  xmtil  discharged  by  purchase, 
as  a Corporal,  August  24,  1903.  While 
with  tiW  Infantrj'’,  he  saw  service  in 
Cuba. 


From  1907  to  1917,  Colonel  Clark  |i 
served  with  the  Indiana  National  Guard, 
being  commissioned  a second  lieutenant 
on  February  24,  1908,  and  promoted  to 
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1st  Lieutenant  on  December  30,  1914.  He 
was  on  duty  as  aide-de~camp  to  Brigadier 
General  S.M.  Lewis,  the  Comraanding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Indiana  Brigade,  from  July 
16,  1916,  to  February  1,  1917,  at  which 
time  this  brigade  was  in  the  Federal  ser- 
vice on  the  Mexican  Border. 

Injvlarch,  1917,  Colonel  Clark  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Militia  Bureau  at  Wash- 
iiigton,  D.C.  , to  take  the  course  in  avia- 
tion at  the  Signal  Curps  Aviation.  School 
at  Rockwell  Field,  San  Diego,  Calif.  He 
completed  this  course  and  qualified  for 
the  rating  of  Junior  Military  Avia.tor  in 
July,  1917., 

He  received  appointment  as  temporary 
1st  Lieutenant,  Signal  Corps,  U.S.  Army, 
on  November  14,  1917,  and  was  officially 
rated  as  Junior  Military  Aviator  on  the 
same  date.  He  continued  on  duty  at 
Rockwell  Field,  serving  as  Assistant  to 
the  Officer  in  Charge  of  Flying  imtil 
his^ transfer  to  March  Field,  Riverside, 
Calif. , for  duty  as  Officer  in  Charge  of 
Flying.  While  on  duty  at  Rockwell  Field, 
he  established  the  auxiliary  flying 
field  at  Otay  tfesa,  then  kaov/n  as  "East 
Field, “ and  had  direct  charge,  and  was 
responsible  for,  all  flying  at  this 
field. 

At^  March  Field,  Colonel  Clark  not  onlj?- 
established  the  course  of  flying  instruc- 
tion thereat,  but  made  an  enviable  re- 
cord in  having  given  28,000  hours  of 
instruction  to  flying  cadets  without  a 
fatality. 

In  March,  1919,  Colonel  Clark  assumed 
the  additional  duty  of  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  Flying  School  Detachment,  and 
for  a number  of  months  he  also  served  as 
Executive  Officer  of  the  field.  During 
the  summer  months  of  1920  he  was  in 
charge  of  Forest  Fire  Patrol  operations. 

Transferred  to  Chanute  Field,  Rantoul, 
111.,  in  April,  1921,  Colonel  Clark  was 
stationed  at  this  field  until  October  6, 

1927.  During  this  period,  his  duties 
were  varied  in  character.  He  coimaanded 
the  Aii*  Service  Technical  School  Detach- 
ment. was  Executive  Officer  of  the  field, 
Intelligence  Officer,  Provost  Marshal, 
Post  Operations  Officer,  Engineering 
Officer  and  Meteorological  Officer.  For 

a number  of  years  he  commanded  the  15th 
Observation  Squadron. 

At  his  next  station,  Langley  Field, 

?a. , Colonel  Clark  was  Post  and  Wing 
Operations  Officer,  Post  Airways  Officer, 
and  Post  Information  Officer  to  July, 

1928.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  59th  Service  Squadron,  2nd 
Bombardment  Group.  For  several  months 
he  was  in  temporary  command  of  the  2nd 
Bombardment  Group. 

, Transferred  to  Bolling  Field,  D.C., 
in  February,  1929,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Air  Corps  Detacliment  thereat. 
For  brief  periods  he  served  as  Executive 
Officer  and  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Field. 

_ In  June,  1931,  Colonel  Clark  arrived 
in  the  HaY^aiian  Department  and  assumed 


coiimiand  of  the  18th  Pursuit  Group  at 
Viheeler  Field,  Schofield  Barracks,  T.H. 
He  served  in  the  Ha?/aiian  Department 
for  a period  of  over  four  years  and, 
in  November,  1935,  he  reported  for  duty 
with  the  1st  Pursuit  Group  at  Self ridge 
Field,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

On  March  19,  1937,  he  began  his  pre- 
sent duties  as  Air  Officer  of  the  3rd 
Corps  Area  at  Baltimore,  Md, 

Colonel  Clark  was  commissioned  a 
Captain  in  the  Air  Corps,  Regular  Army, 
on  Sepitember  23,  1920.  He  was  promoted 
to  Major  on  March  1,  1931,  and  to 
Lieut.  Colonel  (temporary),  Iferch  12, 
1935.  He  held  this  tenporary  rank  un- 
til September  3j  1935,  and  was  re- 
appointed to  this  tenporary  rank  on  June 
22,  1936. 

• oOo 


23RD  BOm.  SQUADRON  GOSS  INTO  THE  FIELD 


The  23rd  Bombardment  Squadron,  Luke 
Field,  T.H. , after  a rousing  Fourth  of 
July  celebration,  initiated  field  activi- 
ty for  the  5th  Composite  Group  for  the 
new  fiscal  year  by  moving  to  Bellcr/s 
Field  on  July  6th  for  tv/o  weeks*  field 
duty.  With  all  of  the  Ke3/stone  air- 
planes of  Luke  Field  assigned  to  them, 
the  Squadron  made  short  work  of  the  move 
across  the  Island  of  Oahu. 

The  camp  started,  off  in  the  rain,  but 
after  a day  or  two  of  wet  weather, 
ground  gunnery  activities  really  got  un- 
der way.  The  Squa.dron  Armament  Section 
had  preceded  the  main  body  and  had  the 
pistol  and  the  1,000 -inch  machine  gun 
range  all  set  up  with  enough  targets 
made  to  last  during  the  period  of  the 
camp. 

Although  all  planes  flew  all  morning, 
the  main  activities  of  the  camp  centered 
aroT^d  the  gunnery  ranges.  Daring  the 
period  of  the  encampment  every  man  in 
the  squadron  completed,  firing  the  pistol 
course,  the  machine  gun  course  on  the 
1,000-inch  range,  and  the  anti-aircraft 
firing  at  two  targets.  In  addition  to 
the  Squadron’s  ground  gunnery,  crews 
for  airdrome  defense  were  given  a com- 
prehensive practical  course  in  the  set- 
ting up  and  operation  of  the  ground  ma- 
chine gim. 

On  Ju].y  19th,  the  Squa.dron  regretful- 
ly broke  cemp  and  headed  by  air  and 
motor  transport  back  to  Luke  Field  - its 
first  phase  of  training  in  the  new  fis- 
cal year  completed. 

oOo- — 


GENERAL  DRUli  LMFES  THE  HAWAIIAN  DEPT 


_n 


"It  was  v/ith  deep  regret,"  says  the 
News  Letter  Correspondent  of  the  Hav/aiia: 
Air  Depot,  "that  the  Depot  bade  Aloha  to 
Major  General  Hugh  A.  Drum,  who  sailed 
for  the  mainland  on  July  30th.  The  Gener- 
al was  very  much  'air-minded*  and  will  be 
. long  remembered  for  his  work  in  building 
i up  the  Air  Corps  in  this  Department," 
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TH2  TEANS-POLAR  ELIGBl’  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  THE  HUSSIAN  AVIATOES 


Although  midi  has  appeared  in  the  press  in 
this  country  regarding  the  recent  flight  of  the 
I-tussian  aviators  Gronoov,  Yunoashev  and  Danilin 
from  Moscow  to  the  United  States,  via  the  North 
Pole,  it  is  believed  News  Letter  readers  will 
he  interested  in  reading  another  account  of  the 
flight  vAiich  appeared  in  the  weekly  edition  of 
the  'Moscow  News"  of  July  2l3t.  This  newspaper 
is  printed  in  the  English  language  for  the 
Enr^  ish-speaicing  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
throughout  the  world.  The  eocount  of  the  fli^t 
in  this  nev;^aper  is  as  follov/s: 

"The  shortest  air  route  between  the  USSR  and 
America,  by  vjay  of  the  North  Pole,  has  again 
been  covered  by  an  ANT- 35  plane,  its  crew  head- 
ed this  time  by  Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union  M.M. 
Gromov,  and  -vidth  Major  A.B.  Ytimashev  as  second 
pilot  aid.  S.A.  Danilin  as  navigator. 

The  airplane  left  1/bsccw  J'Jly  12,  at  3:21 
a.m.  Moscovr  time,  and  landed  in  San  Jacinto, 
California,  July  14.  It  was  in  the  air  62 
hours,  17  minutes.  The  distance  between  the 
starting  point  and  the  point  of  landing  exceeds 
10,200  km.;  the  distance  covered  hy  the  plane 
is  equal  to  approximately  11,500  km.  Thus  the 
ANT-25  has  broken  the  world  long-distance 
record. 

The  route  was  as  follows:  ivbscow  - Kolguyev 
Island-Cape  Stolbovoi  (Nevaya  ZeedLya)  - Franz 
Jesef  Land  - North  Pole  - Patrick  Land  - Banks 
Land.  From  there  the  plane  flew  along  the 
120th  meridian  over  Canada,  crossing  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Coast  via  San  Francis- 
co and  Los  Angeles,  and.  landing  near  the  town 
of  San  Jacinto  (California)  midvra.y  betv/een  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

During  the  fli^t  the  airplane  flew  more  than 
5,500  km.  over  oceans,  seas  aid  ice. 

The  plane  left  Moscow  under  favorable  meteo- 
rological conditions,  hut  beginning  viith 
Zagersk  fle'/r  above  dense  clouds  and  fogs  and 
was  twdee  forced  to  pass  tb rough  heai^  cloud 
banks,  flying  blind  at  times.  Over  the  Kara 
Sea,  the  weat^her  cleared  up.  However,  begin- 
ning with  Franz  Josef  Land,  the  airplane  flew 
over  fogs  and  unbroken  clouds  and  crossed  a 
cyclone  in  the  region  of  the  85th  and  86th 
parallels,  piercing  the  clouds  at  a great  alti- 
tude, and  fl3dng  blind.  The  plane  emerged  from 
the  cyclone  in  the  region  of  the  North  Pole. 
to  the  North  Pole  the  airplane  encountered  head 
winds  with  a velocity  of  30  to  40  km.  an  hour. 

Clouds  and  Fogs 

From  the  North  Pole  to  southern  California, 
the  airplane  flew  under  favorable  weather  con- 
ditions and  with  accompanying  winds.  Flying  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  along  the  120th  Meridian,  it 
crossed  them  amidst  thick  clouds  and  heavy 
rains.  TOien  ice  began  to  crust  the  airplane, it 
sharply  changed  its  course  and  emerged  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Thereupon  the  fli^it  continued 
under  conditions  of  unbroken  clouds  and  fogs 
right  Up  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  same  constructors,  engineers,  mecheuiics 
and  motor  specialists  who  prepared  Valery 
Chkalov's’"  plane  put  Gromov's  into  condition. 

All  the  work  at  the  airdrome  was  under  the  su- 
per-vision of  engineer  E.K.  Stoicen,  with  a spe- 
cial staff  hea.ded  by  V.  I.  Chekalov  in  charge  of 


I all  arrangements  for  the  flight.  j. 

I 'A  special  fuel  for  the  motor,  which  was 
built  and  prepared  for  the  flight  at  the  Frunze 
Plant,  was  ivorked  out  at  the  Central  Institute 
of  Aviation  Motor  Construction, ' Chekalov  , | 

pointed  out.  Plants  of  the  All-Union  Precision  j 
Instruments  Trust  manufactured  and  supplied  the 
aiiplane  with  the  latest  aero— navigation  instru-  j 

meats. ' -x. 

In  preparing  the  second  ANT— 25  plane,  the  ex-  ( 
perience  of  Chkalov's  flight  was  taken  into  con-  j 
sideration.  The  airplane  was  somewhat  lighten-  ' 
ed  by  means  of  interior  re-equipment  ^d, chief- 
ly^  hy  rerolacing  certain  metal  with  lighter 
metal  or  vrood.  The  oxygen _ supply  on  Gromov's 
plane  rra-s  treble  that  carried  hy  Ghkalov.  A 
much  larger  quantity  of  anti-freeze  liquid, 
used  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  ice  crust 
on -the  propeller,  was  taken. 

Radio  comnunication  between  the  plane  ar).d  the 
earth  vjqts  organized  in  a new  way,  Chekalov 
stated.  On  the  territorj’’  of  the  Soviet  Union,  ^ 

I the  messages  from  the  ANT- 25  plane  were  receiv-  ■ 
ed  hy  about  20  polar  stations  and  all  vessels  , 
in  the  Vdiite  and  Barents  seas  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  All  these  stations  imnediately  relayed  ' 
the  information  received  from  the  plane  to  the 
central  short  v;ave  station  situated  near  ^ ' 

Moscow.  This  vira-s  the  only  Soviet  radio  station 
authorized  to  maintain  direct  commmications 
with  the  ANT-25  and  to  transmit  infomation  to  ■ 
it.  . j 

The  powerful  Comintern  Station,  operating  on  | 
long  -waves,  'v.as  also  prepared,  in  an  emergency,  li 
to  contact  the  plane  at  five  minutes*  notice 
from  the  staff  of  the  fli^t.  The  radio  sta- 
tion on  Dickson  Island  -yrcirked  simultaneously 
■with  the  central  station.  This  wa.s  arranged  so  ' 
that  should  coirplica.tions  arise  in  the  central  I 
station's  receipt  of  transmission,  the  plane 
would  still  be  insured  of  the  necessary  weather  ^ 
information.  . 

Radio  stations  situated  on  the  territory  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  received  reports  ' 
from  the  plane  and  imnediately  relayed  them  to  i 
two  central  stations  situated  in  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  and  Seattle  (USA)  . Only  these  two  [ 
stations  were  authorized  to  maintain  direct  tiro-  ’ 
■way  co^iiCTxai  cat  ions  with  Gromov*  s plane. 

Radio  communications  betv/een  America  and  the  ’ 
USSR  were  organized  in  a new  fashion,  -with  | 

radio- telephone  comimunications  between  Nome  and  .. 
Anadyr  and  also  between  Seattle  and  Kliabarovsk 
to  be  esta.blished  in  case  of  emergency.  Such  , 
comnunication  would  have  ma-de  it  possible  for 
Nbscow  to  receive  very  rapidly  the  necessary 
information  on  the  movement  of  the  plane.  In 
addition,  radio- telephone  communications  he-  | 

tween  Moscow  and  America  were  established. 

*0ur  meteorologists  carried  out  a great  deal  ' 
of  work  in  draiidng  up  exact  weather  charts  and  ; 
in  si:pplying  the  crew  with  all  necessary  in- 
formation on  the  weather  enroute, ' said 
Chekalov.  'They  made  careful  ohser-vations  of 
the  weather  in  the  Central  Polar  Basin,  and  | 
studied  it  for  a considerable  time  along  the 
entire  route.  They  received  mrach  assistance  : 

in  this  matter  by  the  drifting  polar  station  . 
near  the  North  Pole. 

The  flight  of  Gromev,  Yumashev  and  Danilin 
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undoubtedly  provides  valuable  new  material  for 
t].e  study  of  the  great  air  route  between  the 
USSR  and  North  America,  ' he  concluded.  ” 

*Ed  Notes  V.P.  Chkalov,  G.F.  Baidukov  and 
A.V.  Belyakov  blazed  a non-stop  sky  trail  from 
Ivfoscov/  over  the  North  Pole  to  the  United  States 
and  landed  at  Vancouver  .Washington,  on  June 
20th,  last . 

— -oOo' — ~ 

THE  RUSSIAN  MlS-25  AIHPLANE 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  *^^jbcow  News,'*  in 
wruch  the  previous  article  appeared,  there  is 
also  an  article  by  Aviation  Engineer  E.K. 

Stoman,  describing  how  the  ANT- 25  was  evolved 
into  the  present  record-breaking  airplane.  Mr. 
Stoman  says: 

"Five  years  have  parsed  since  the  ANT-SS 
plane  made  its  first  appeeraroe  at  the  testing 
station,  I remember  this  machine  as  it  first 
took  to  the  air.  Its  flying  qualities  have 
been  perfected  under  my  supervision.  I was 
charged  with  preparing  the  ANI-25  for  long- 
distance flints.  I am  acquainted  with  every 
detail  of  the  history  of  this  splendid  airplane, 
Tidiich  has  made  Soviet  aviation  famous  throu^- 
out  the  world.  In  the  last  five  years,  the  ma- 
chine has  gone  throng  a coeplex  period  cf  tech- 
nical improvement  and  has  been  changed  almost 
beyond  recognition.  Only  the  strong  "benes”  of 
the  skeleton  of  the  former  iiHT-25  have  remained 
and  nothing  else. 

One  recalls  with  a sraile  the  amount  of  trouble 
we  had  with  the  radiators,  which  were  once 
placed  in  the  wings  of  the  plane.  For  a long 
time  the  engineers  worried  their  heads  off  try- 
ing to  improve  the  syst«a  cf  cooling  the  motor. 
In  the  end  it  was  decided  to  dispense  with  wing 
radiators  altogether,  replacing  them  by  a single 
honeycomb  radiator  installed  in  the  tunnel  nest 
to  the  motor. 

The  conduct  of  the  heavily  laden  macliine  in 
taking  off  was,  as  yet,  a total  enigma  to  us. 
Technical  literature  fxirnished  very  little  ma- 
terial on  this  question.  In  foreign  magazines 
we  found  many  reports  of  unsuccessful  attempts 
of  overloaded  machines  to  take  off,  but  fev?  re- 
liable calculations  as  to  how  to  take  a machine 
into  the  air  vdth  safety. 

After  malcing  a series  of  cautious  experiment- 
al take-offs,  we  found  the  key  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  It  turned  out  that  the  take- 
off of  a heavily  loaded  rnachine  requires  excep- 
tional foresight.  The  plane  runs  for  a long 
time  along  the  runway,  slowly  picks  up  speed 
and  is  difficult  to  control  while  on  the  ground. 
It  mggles  and  tries  to  jump  off  the  runway  - 
this  means  an  inevitable  crash.  The  most  unex- 
pected surprises  may  be  in  store.  A crash  may 
bccur  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  air  pressure 
in  one  cf  the  -vdieels  of  the.  landing  ge^  is 
greater  than  in  the  other.  If  the  bearings  in 
one  of  the  -vdieels  are  subject  to  greater  fric- 
I ^^ion  than  in  the  other,  disaster  may  follow. 

! Unevenly  pumped  air  and  oil  shock-absorbers 
also  present  a danger.  It  tvas  necessary  to  reg- 
ulate the  tnheels  of  the  landing  gear  and  the 
lack  wheel  in  such  a way  that  the  machixve,  at 
least  during  the  first  300  or  400  m. , should 
drive  along  the  runway  vdth  ideal  accuracy. 


The  secret  of  the  take-off  of  the  ANT-25  has 
now  been  finally  solved.  Chkalov  and  Gromov 
made  perfect  starts. 

Aviation  teclmique  has  acciimulated  much  theo- 
retical experience  which  makes  it  possible 
ouickly  and.  surely  to  pick  out  a propeller  v/ith 
■^he  highest  coefficient  of  efficiency.  But  all 
the  customary  calculations  proved  to  be  unac- 
ceptable in  the  choice  of  a propeller  for  the 
ANT- 25.  Propellers  suitable  for  taking^ off 
were  found  nut  to  be  sufficiently  good  in 
flight.  On  the  contrary,  propellers  vjhich^ 
worked  efficiently  in  the  air  were  inefficient 
in  taking  off.  But  lung  experiments  with 
dozens  of  propellers  of  various  types  finally 
brought  success. 

In  its  ’youth,  * the  ANT-25  was  a very  capri- 
cious machine  to  control.  Groinov,  who  tested 
it.  had  his  hands  full  and  more  than  once  was 
in  danger.  A number  of  parts  had  to  be  replac- 
ed- before  the  plane  finally  acquired  stability 
and  became  comparatively  easy  "to  control. 

The  tanks  still  have  room  for  more  gasoline 
than  is  tal-cen  for  long-distance  flights.  About 
tvro  tons  more  could  be  poured  into  them,  but 
this  is  made  impossible  by  the  insufficient 
power  of  the  motor.  If  not  for  the  motor,  the 
distance  of  a flight  by  the  present  ANT-25 
ccold  be  extended  to  perhaps  14,000  km,  instead 
of  the  original  7,500  and  the  present  12,000  to 
13,000  1cm. 

The  first  serious  test  undergone  by  the  ANT- 
25  was  the  75-hour  flight  made  by  Gromov,  Filin 
and  ^irin  over  a closed  circuit  in  1934.  This 
flight,  which  was  actually  a world  record,  fi- 
nally convinced  the  designers  of  the  correct- 
ness of  their  calculations.  Nevertheless,  the 
machine  at  that  time  still  had  a number  of  se- 
rious defects. 

The  cabin  of  the  plane  in  wiiich  Chkalov, 
Baidulcov  and  Belyakov  flewr  to  the  United  States 
and  the  cabin  of  Gromov’ s plane  vjere  completely 
reequipped  this  year.  Air-hea-ting  apparatus 
vjas  installed.  Warm  air  enters  the  cabin, 
heating  and  ventilating  it.  Air-proof  parti- 
tions were  also  installed  to  prevent  cold  air 
from  entering  the  cabin  from  the  mngs. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  So^det 
avia.tion,  an  anti-freeze  liquid  was  placed  on 
the  propeller  of  Chkalov’ s plane  this  year.  The 
formation  of  an  ice  crust  on  the  propeller  is 
particularly  dangerous.  It  destroys  the  bal- 
ance of  the  blades  and  serves  as  the  prime 
cause  of  mator  vibrations.  It  is  sufficient 
for  one  cf  the  blades  to  become  20  grams  heavi- 
er than  the  others  in  order  to  upset  the  vrork 
of  the  propeller  and  nxjtor  system  and  cause 
disaster. 

According  to  information  received  from 
Chkalov,  the  anti-freeze  substance  on  the  pro- 
peller wa-s  extremely  useful.  But  the  azmount  of 
anti-freeze  (a  liquid  which  the  apparatus  spray 
over  the  surface  of  the  blades  through  thin 
tubes)  i,vas  insufficient.  Groraov’s  machine  v/as 
equipped  with  30  liters  of  antl-freeze.  The  ap 
paratus  uses  up  only  three  drops  a second.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  moderate  calculations,  the 
quantity  of  anti-freeze  should  have  its  effect 
for  over  two  consecutive  hours. 

A very  complex  prcblon  was  presented  by  the 
distribution  of  the  numerotis  air  navigation  in- 
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s brtaaents  and.  control  gauges.  In  Grorcov*  s , 
plcne  23  different  instminents  are  aotmted  on  a 
single  toard  in  front  of  the  first  pilot.  The 
tot^  nianher  cf  instruments  carried  hy  the 
plane  is  50. 

It  is  doubtful  vdiether  any  other  single- 
motored  plane  has  as  many  instruments.  In  the 
Ab’T-25,  literally  every  known  aviation  instru- 
ment in  the  vrorld  has  been  assembled.  With 
each  new  flight  the  icachine  receives  some  new 
equipment.  Incidentally*  I recall  that  in 
1934,  vjhen  Gromov  made  his  flight  over  a closed 
circuit,  there  was  only  oi^  .instrument  cn  the 
plane  for  fi:sing  its  course,  namely,  a magnetic 
compass.  strides  our  industry  producing 

air  navigation  instruments  have  made  since 
then! 

Chkalov,  Baididcov  and  Belyakov  in  their  con- 
clusions on  the  flight  to  America  referred  to 
the  insufficient  sitpuly  of  oicygen,  althou^  it 
■ws.s  double  their  sup^y  on  the  Arctic  flight 
last  year.  For  this  reason  a vessel  containing 
liquid  oxygen  wa.s  put  on  Grcmov' s plane  in  ad- 
dition to  balloons  containing  compressed  cxygen.j 
We  believe  such  an  apparatus  began  to  be  used  j 
in  America.  In  European  aviation  practice,  I 
liquid  oxygen  is  still  little  kncvjn.  The  ves- 
sel looks  like  a samovar,  which  is  what  w^e  have  I 
named  it.  It  is  enough  to  open  the  tap  in  or-  j 
der  that  the  liquid  oxygen  he  convei'ted  into 
gas,  and  pass  through  a conxmon  pipe  to  bhe 
tubes  and  individual  masks  of  the  flyers.  The 
quantity  of  oxygen  carried  by  Gromov’ s plane 
was  sufficient  for  24  hours*  flight  in  rarefied 
air. 

The  woik  of  the  radio  set  largely  determines 
the  success  of  a long  flight  over  the  Arctic. 
After  last  year’s  flight,  Chkalov  aiid  his  crew 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  radio  apparatus 
was  adversely  affected  by  the  electric  disturb- 
ances caused  by  the  system  of  fuel  ignition  in 
the  motor  cylinders.  The  vrork  of  the  magneto 
caused  a loud  crackling  in  the  receiver.  In 
some  cases  reception  was  impossible.  Wow  these 
interferences  have  been  eliminated;  the  entire 
system  of  fuel  ignition  has  been  carefully 
screened  off  by  a ccmplete  metal  envelope.  The 
quality  of  the  radio  contact  - this  has  been 
confirmed  by  Chkalov’ s flight  to  the  United 
States  - has  greatly  improved. 

Hubberized  balloons,  filled  vfith  air,  in  or- 
der to  enable  the  airplane  to  float  in  event  of 
a forced  landing  on  water,  vrevQ  constructed.  i 
However,  to  the  disappointment  of  engineer  W.  i 
Lebedev,  v/ho  displayed  wonderful  ingenuity  in  1 
designing  the  balloons,  after  Chkalov’ s fli^t  i 
to  the  United  States  it  appeared  that  there  was  ^ 
no  real  need  for  them' and  they  were  removed  i 
from  the  Gromov  plane.  For  the  same  reason  ! 
Gromov’s  crew  rejected  the  rubber  life-boat.  j 

Work  on  the  AWr-25  has  served  as  a splendid, 

I may  say,  incorqparable  school  for  the  v/orkers 
of  the  Central  Aero-Hydrodynamic  Institute,  of 
the  Institute  of  Aviation  Motors  of  the  TrH.T]y 
factories  -vdiich  participated  in  pr^araticns 
for  the  flight.  Scores  cf  designers,  engineers, 
mechanics,  physicists  and  chemists  have  enrich- 
ed their  knowledge.  If  it  were  necessary  now 
to  build  an  airplane  for  long-distance  flights, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  msAe  to 
have  a radius  of  20,000  km.  (12,427  miles).  I 


am  convinced  that  the  new  Soviftt  airplane  for 
long-distance  flints  will  be  unquestionably  a 
monoplane  with  a low  wing  of  great  length.  The 
plane  will  carry  two  motors.  In  speed,  it  willW 
considerably  exceed  the  AWT-25,  and  it  maist  be  ] 
ideally  smted  for  flights  at  an  altitude  of  j 

6,000  to  8, OCX)  neters.  The  cabin  tjIII,  appa- 
rently, have  to  be  sealed  henaotically.  The 
experience  gained  by  our  industry  in  the  con-  ; 
st ruction  of  cabins  for  strato stats  will  oe  of 
great  use  to  aviation. 

In  such  a plane  Soviet  flyers  will  be  able 
to  make  a round-the-world  flight  ivith  a single  | 
stop.  I can  foresee  new  victories  for  Soviet 
aviation  in  the  struggle  for  long  distance  j 

flights.”  ; 

oOo I 


THE  ENGIWE  IW  THE  HUSSlAW  AWT- 25  AIHFLAWE 


Having  shed  some  light  on  the  airplane  used 
by  the  Hussian  aviators  in  their  flight  from 
Moscow  to  the  United  States  last  July,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  loam  something  regarding  the 
nctor  with  which  this  plane  was  powered  - the 
AIvt.34. 

The  constnrctor  of  this  motor,  A. A.  Ivlikulin, 
xvrites  as  follow’s  in  the  issue  of  the  'IMoscow 
Hews, ” previously  referred  tot 

'Tor  many  years,  inventors  have  suggested  nu- 
merous diverse  and  often  quite  eccentric  de- 
signs for  airplane  motors  which,  it  world  seem, 
might  prove  to  be  a turning  point  in  the  tech- 
nique of  motor  constiuction.  Motors  with  all 
possible  arrangements  of  the  cylinders  have  i 
been  proposed:  In  the  form  of  an  X,  a square, 
triangle  parallel  to  the  shaft,  and  so  on.  How- 
ever, not  one  of  these  ideas  proved  to  he  of 
any  value.  The  main  path  of  development  in 
wrorld  motor  construction  is  still  the  fan  or 
star-sbnped  arrangement  of  the  cylinders. 


After  watching  the  development  of  the  fore- 


most films  in  the  w’crld,  such  as  the  Bolls- 
Boyce  in  England,  Curtis s-'Wright  in  America, 
Hispano-S’oiza  in  Erance,  and  after  analyzing 
their  methods  of  work,  we  find  it  evident  that 
these  basic  types  have  been  in  the  process  of 
being  constantly  irtproved  upon. 

One  of  the  new  units  added  to  the  motors  dur- 
ing their  modernization  in  recent  years  is  the 
impeller,  whicln  makes  it  possible  to  raise  the 
power  of  the  motors  EG  per  cent  at  an  altitude 
of  3,000  to  4,000  m.  , and  thus  increase  the 
speed  of  the  plane  at  this  height  by  about  15 
per  cent. 

The  motor  AM-34  is  entirely  of  Soviet  make 
and  incorporates  the  leading  principles  in  worlc" 
airplane  motor  technique.  It  was  designed  in 
1930  by  a group  of  engineers  cf  the  Airplane- 
Lb  tor  He search  Institute. 

A great  amount  of  research  work  on  the  combus 
tion  of  fuel  in  the  cylinders  and  also  the  ac- 
tion of  the  various  parts  preceded  the  design- 
ing of  the  mo^or. 

The  design  included  very  far-sighted  con- 
struction ideas,  vMch  were  developed  over  a ^ 
period  of  six  years  and  mastered  at  the  plant 
for  serial  production.  This  resulted  in  a con-  ' 
stant  increase  in  the  povrer,  endurance  and  re- 
liability of  this  motor. 

The  motor  has  demonstrated  its  qualities  in 
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i- a number  of  record  flights,  including  the  non-, 

■ stop  flight  of  M.M.  Gromov,  Hero  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  over  a closed  circuit  for  75  hours,  the 
Arctic  flight  of  V.P.  Cdsalov,  G.F.  Baidukov 
A.V.  Belyakov  in  1936,  and  their  recent 
flight  from  Moscow  to  Forth  America,  and  the 
present  flight  of  Gromov. 

Besides  its  dependability,  the  AM-34  motor, 
because  of  the  special  arrangement  of  its 
parts,  is  very  econanical,  in  contrast  to  a 
number  of  irodern  motors  of  its  class.  Whereas 
an  average  fuel  expenditure  of  240  grams  per 
hp.  per  hour  is  considered  nontal,  the  AM>*34 
^'onsumes  only  200-205  grams  per  hp.  per  hour. 
This  small  fuel  expenditure  is  combined  with 
very  great  power,  which  exceeds  1,000  hp. 

One  of  the  parts  of  the  AM-34  which  is  an 
obligatory  installation  is  a special  device 
against  ice-fonmtion  during  flints  in  tho 
Arctic. 

Following  a unified  Government  program,  a 
number  of  research  institutes  are  working  t^jon 
the  task  of  further  improving  the  Al\^“34.  Ifeaiy 
institutes  are  engaged  in  a study  cf  new  sorts 
of  high-quality  fuels  and  selective  lubricating 
oils. " 

— -oOo— 

91gD  OBSERVATION  SQUAIffiON  ACTimiES 

According  to  the  Nev/s  Letter-  Correspondent 
from  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. , the  'T'og  Busters"  of 
Athe  91st  still  carry  on  in  the  great  northwest. 
'^Thanks  to  early  training  in  the  Golden  Gate  Fog 
Balt  at  old  Crissy  Field,  the  weather  conditions 
here  were  not  so  disconcerting  to  our  personnel 
on  transfer  to  this  station,"  he  says-,  and  he 
then  addsJ  "Our  record^  for  .the  fiscal  year 
1937  show  a loss  of  57g  scheduled  flying  days 
because  cf  weather.  Present-day  aiipianes  and 
instruments  allow  for  take-offs,  landings,  and 
flights  in  inclement  weather,  but  '14,000-foct 
mountains,  200-foot  pine  trees,  lOO-foot  ceil- 
ings, and  500-foot  visibility  do  not  result  in 
100^  coi^leted  observation  missions. 

Despite  the  handicap  of  lots  of  bad  weather, 
the  organization  flew  a total  of  5,384  hours 
during  the  year,  an  average  of  365  hours  per 
pilot.  Cooperative  missions  accounted  for 
1,231  hours  of  the  total. 

The  fiscal  year's  flying  was  consummated  at 
Port  Angeles,  Washington,  when  the  Squadron 
fired  its  tow^target  aerial  gunnery  over  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  There  v/as  a lot  of 
fishing  done  during  off  .duty  hoxirs  but  few  fish 
brought  into  camp.  Colonel  F.E.  Galloway,  on 
his  first  venture  aft^r  "Salar"  the  salmon, 
managed  to  bring  a 33-g  and  a 28-pGunder  to  gaff. 
If  there  were  any  larger  fish  caught,  they  were 
not  displayed  in  camp,  as  no  one  dared  outdo 
the  C.O. 's  record. 

Flying  during  the  month  of  July  was  in  ftil- 
fillment  of  War  D^artment  Training  Directive. 
Missions  during  August  are  in  preparatory 
«|training  for  the  4th  Army  Maneuvers,  to  be  held 
Fort  Lewis  August  17-31,  at  vdiich  time  there 
will  be  a concentration  of  approxiiratoly  14,000 
Regular  Amy,  National  Guard,  and  Organized  Re- 
serve troops. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Charles  B.  Oldfield  is  in  com- 


xcond  of  air  eictivities  at  Fort  Lewis,  and  Ma.jor 
Guy  L.  McNeil  conmands  the  91st  ‘Observation 
Squadron, 

Lieut,  Colonel  Floyd  E.  Gallomy  departed  on 
August  4th  for  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School  at  Fort  Leavenvrorth.  The  entire  command 
regrets  his  departure  from  this  station. 

A ground  and  aerial  review  for  the  recently 
arrived  3rd  Division  Cormander,  Brigadier 
General  Alfred  T.  Snath,  was  held  on  August  6th, 
The  Air  Corps  personnel  at  this  station  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  all  airways  transient 
flyers  to  drop  in  and  visit  us." 

— oOo— 

AIR  CORPS  OFFICERS  ON  GEN.  STAFF  ELIGIHLE  LIST 

In  the  recently  published  list'  of  Arny  offi- 
cers who  have  been  placed  on  the  General  Staff 
Corps  eligible  list,  the  names  of  the  following 
Air  Corps  officers  appear,  viz 5 

Lieutenant  Colonels 

Crom,  William  H.  *"  McClelland,  Harold  M. 


Sorenson,  Edgar  P. 


Ife.’iors 


Hou^,  Eomeyn  B. 
Kiel,  Emil  C. 
Larson,  Westside  T. 
Tooher,  Bernard  J. 
li^ston,  John  E. 
Vanaman,  Arthur  W. 
Waller,  Alfred  E. 


Howard,  Clinton  W. 

Kepner,  William  E. 

Cannon,  John  K. 

Clark,  Hanoi d L. 

Davidson,  Joseph  H. 

Eaker,  Ira  C. 

Fairchild,  Muir  S. 

Gaffney,  Dale  V. 

George,  Harold  L. 

Gothlin,  Oliver  P,  ,Jr.  Wolfe,  Kenneth  B. 
Halverson,  Harry  A. 

Ca-ntaius 

Caldwell,  Charles  H.  Old,  William  D. 

Chidlaw,  Benjaiinn  W.  Oliver,  Robert  C. 
Crawford,  Alden  R.  Quesada,  El  wood  R. 

Cumberpatch,  James  T.  Shea,  Augustine  F. 
Douglass,  Robert  W. , Jr.  Snavely,  Ralph  A. 
Dulligan,  John  H.  Thomas,  Charles  E.  ,Jr. 

Fair,  Ford  L.  Twining,  Nathan  F. 

Ferguson,  Homer  W.  Weikert,  John  M. 

Ferris,  Carlisle  I.  Ti'Jhitten,  L3mQan  P. 
Mayhue,  Don  W.  Williams,  Robert  B. 

Moon,  Ernest  S. 

— oOo 

AIR  EESERVE  OFFICERS  PLACED  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY 

The  foil  owing- named  second  lieutenants  of  the 
Air  Reserve  have  been  placed  on  active  duty  at 
tha  Air  Corps  stations  indicated  for  a period 
of  three  years,  vizt 

Frank  Phipps  Smith,  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  to 
Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. , to  August  24,  1940. 

Joseph  Adolph  Brier,  Riverside,  Calif.  , to 
Moffett  Field,  Calif.  , to  Aupst  24,  1940. 

Follett  Bradley,  Langley  Field,  Va.  , to 
Barksdale  Field,  La. , to  August  24,  1940. 

John  Holliday  Catchings,  Atlanta,  Ga.  , to 
Barksdale  Field.  La.,  to  September  1,  1940.^ 

Le  Grand  Justin  Mercure,  South  EockvroOd.Mich. , 
to  'Randolph  Field,  Texas,  to  Septeniber  9.  1940. 

Joseph  Sarnuol  l^rris,  Waycross,  Ga.  , to 
Randolph  Field,  Texas,  to  September  9,  1940. 

Hugh  O' Daniel,  Louisville,  Ky. , to  Randolph 
Field,  Texas,  to  Soptembor  9,  1940. 
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The  Effect  of  Flight  on  the  Middle  Ear 

XContinued  from  f age  ^2) 


from  either  temporary  or  permanent  block- 
ing of  the  eustachian  tube  should  be  en- 
joined from  flying  except  under  control- 


i 


open  or  blocked.  Those  who  have  a blocklled  conditions  of  gradual  changes  of  al- 


ing  of  the  tube  should  be  examined  for 
chronic  infection  of  the  ear,  sinuses, 
nose  and  Pharynx,  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
inspected  for  mechanical  obstructions 
and  the  eustachian  tube  catheterized,  if 
necessary.  When  any  of  these  conditions 
are  found  and  corrected,  it  is  likely 
that  the  tube  will  become  normal.  Per- 
sons examined  during  periods  of  an  acute 
infection  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract 
should  be  re-examined  after  the  infec- 
tion has  subsided  before  a final  decisioi 
is  made. 

Probably  the  most  useful  prop’^lactic 
measure  in  all  cases  is  proper  instruc- 
tion of  the  individual  concerned.  As 


titude.  through  a maximum  rahge  not  to 
exceed'2,000  feet.  Those  with  an  acute 
infection  of  the  upper  respiratory 
tract  who  insist  on  aerial  flights 
should  be  prepared  by  gargling  hot  salt 
water  or  by  having  an  oil  spray  directed 
Well  back  into  the  nasopharynx,  followed 


l3y  the  instillation  or  inlialation  of 


atropine,  ephedrine  or  benzedrine  com- 
pounds . 

A new  clinical  entity  is  presented 
which  consists  of  a traumatic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  middle  ear  caused^by  a pres- 
sure difference  between  the  air  in  the 
tympanic  cavity  and  that  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  commonly  occurring  dur- 
ing changes  of  altitude  in  airplane 


long  as  the  open  condition  of  the  eusta- 

chian  tube  is  under  voluntary  control  , __  

there  is  no  reason  why  any  person  in  com-fiights  ^d  characterii^ed  bj?'  inflamma- 
mand  of  his  faculties  need  experience  tion,  discomfort,  pain,  tinnitus  and 
difficulty  at  any  rate  of  ascent  or  de-  deafness. " 


scent  possible  in  present  commercial  air-^ 
craft.  A simple  explanation  of  the  funo- 
tioning  of  the  eustachian  tube,  followed ' 
by  instructions  as  to  how  to  ventilate 
the  middle  eai',  when  to  ventilate  it  and 
how  frequently  this  is  necessary  should 
suffice.  Probably  the  simplest  maneuver 
to  actuate  the  normal  eustachian  tube  is 
to  swallow.  It  may  also  be  accomplished 
by  yawning,  by  singing,  by  shouting,  by 
autoinflation  and  by  contracting  certain 
of  the  throat  muscles.  The  last  named 
defies  description  and  can  be  learned 
only  by  practicing  the  suppression  of  a 
simulated  yawn,  at  which  time  a roaring 
in  the  ears  will  indicate  when  the  ef- 
fort is  successful. 

Since  the  average  person  swallows  in- 
voluntarily about  every  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  seconds,  it  can  be  seen  that  a rate 
of  climb  or  descent  of  200  feet  per  min- 
ute will  usually  cause  no  discomfort, 

500  feet  per  minute  slight  discomfort 
and  1,000  feet  per  minute  moderate  dis- 
comfort even  thongh  no  effort  is  made  to 
ventilate  the  middle  ear  artificially. 
Descents  above  4,000  feet  per  minute  may 
catch  an  individual  unaware  and  create  a 
vacuum  of  the  middle  ear  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  relieve  by  any  method  except 
a return  to  higher  altitudes. 

Chewing  gum,  eating,  drinkin^ 
ing  oxygen  reduces  swallowing  to  inter- 
vals of  from  one  to  thirty  seconds. 

Sleeping  and  comatose  inaividuals  swal- 
low at  increased  intervals  and  present  a 
serious  problem. 

The  allowable  rate  of  ascent  and  de- 
scent of  commercial  airplanes  is  set  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  at  300  feet 
per  minute,  and  some  such  companies 
limit  themselves  to  200  feet  per  minute, 
althoiigh  unusual  conditions  such  as 
weather  may  require  that  both  of  these 
rates  be  exceeded  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  flight.  Those  who  are  suffering 
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EAI'IDOM  NOTES 


The  33rd  Pursuit  Squadron,  Langley 
Field,  Va. , is  sending  five  pilots  along 
with  the  8th  Pursuit  Group  to  the  Cleve- 
land Air  Races,  and  each  morning  finds 
18  PB-2A*s  busy  with  aerial  work.  The 
Scribe  of  the  33rd  says: _ "We  hope  to  do 
our  part  in  making  the  Air  Show  a _big 
success  and  look  iorward  to  an  enjoyable 
trip. " 


4 


Announcing  that  the  matrimonial  flurry 
which  recently  struck  the  37th  Attack 
Squadron,  Langley  Field,  claimed^ another 
victim  lately  when  Lieut.  Earl  Willough- 
by returned  from  a two  weeks’  leave  in 
California  with  a Los  Angeles  bride,  the 
News  Letter  Correspondent  adds  that 
"This  will,  no  doubt,  cut  Lieut, 
WilloToghby’ s cross-country  time  down  to 
a minimum  this  fiscal  year,  since  his 
cross-country  now  will  have  to  be  ap- 
proved throiigh  two  different  headquar- 
ters. " 


"It  has  been  reported,"  says  the  News 
Letter  Correspondent  of  the  Hawaiian  Air 
• -u  Depot,  "that  pilots  at  Luke  and  ^feeelar 
i Eields  are  considering  the  formation,  of 
an  association  of  ‘goon-dogglers. ’ The 
members  will  be  those  privileged  to  take 
the  goons,  C-33’s  to  you,  from  here  to 
there  and  return.  Now  if  we  can  get  a 
’Jeep'  and  a couple  of  Windmill  Salesmen, 
we  will  be  on  a par  with  any  arganizatio. 
in  the  United  States, " 


Majors  (temp.)  Neal  Creighton  and 
Alonzo  M.  Drake,  Air  Corps,  were  promote^  j 
to  the  permanent  rank  of  Major,  to  date 
from  August  3rd  and  August  7,  1937,  re- 
spectively. 1 
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OBITUAEIES 


Air* Corps  persomel  were  greatly  shocked  at 
the  iintimely  and  tragic  death  of  Colonel 
C.  McChgrd,  Air  Coips,  and  his  passenger', 

Staff  Sergeant  hlichael  J.  Q* Connell,  as  the 
reSTJlt  of  an  airplane  accident  at  Maidens, Ya«  , 
29  miles  west  of  Eichrrond,  on  the  morning  of 
August  18th,  last.  Colonel  McChord,  piloting 
an  A~17  Attack  plane,  was  en  route  frcm 
Bolling  Field  to  Eandolph  Field,  Terns,  and 
was  apparently  trying  to  m^e  a forced  landing 
when  the  accident  occurred. 

To  the  Air  Corps  in  general,  Cclonel 
McChord' s death  constitutes  a distinct  loss, 
and  those  who  knew  him  well  realized  fully  his 
ability  and  professional  attaarsment  and  admir- 
ed the  initiative,  independent  thought  and 
frank  expression  of  opinion 'which  characteriz- 
ed his  service  and  ■which  led  his  hrcther  offi- 
cers to'  rely  so  inuch  his  e^erience  and 
helpful  advice. 

A native  of  Lebanon,  Ky.  , where  he  was  bora 
December  29,  1881,  Colonel  McChord  had  been 
affiliated  with  aviation  since  the  World  Wax. 
Previous  to  that  time  he  served  -with  the 
Cavalry,  in  -Aich  branch  he  ms  conmissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  on  June  14,  1907,  following 
his  graduation  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Acadany. 
H©  received  his  flying  training  at  Bockwell 
Field,  Calif.,  end  was  rated  a Junior  hhlitary 
Aviator,  Ifey  31,  1918.  After  con^leting  a 
course  in  Bombardment  Aviation  at  Ellington 
Field,  Houston,  Texas,  and  conmanding  for 
brief  periods  of  time  Park  Field,  Tenn.  , and 
Gerstner  Field,  La.  , he  was  transferred  in 
March,  1919,  to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Air  Service,  Tfeshington,  D.C. , where  he  served 
in  various  capacities,  such  as  duty  in  the 
Finance  Section  of  the  Simply  GroT:^,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Air  Service  Claims  Board,  as  Assis- 
tant to  the  Chief  of  the  Materials  Disposal  and 
and  Salvage  Division  of  the  Si:5ply  Group,  and 
as  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  Property  Di- 
vision of  the  Supply  Grotq). 

For  a period  of  two  years,  from  J\3ly,  1920, 
Colonel  McChord  served  as  Air  Officer  of  the 
Central  Department  (later  the  6th  Corps  Area). 
He  then  con^jleted  the  course  of  instruction  at 
the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  and  the  Conmand 
and  General  Staff  School.  He  then  conroanded 
Chanute  Field,  111. , and  was  Connandant  of  the 
Air  Co^s  Technical  School  at  that  field  until 
early  in  1928,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas, 
where  he  completed  the  Special  Observers' 
course,  receiving  the  rating  of  "Airplane  Ob- 
server" as  of  June  25,.  1928. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the  Amy  War 
College,  Washiiigton,  D.C.,  Colonel  IfcChord 
served  as  Instructor  at  the  Cornmnd  and  Gener- 
al Staff  School  for  four  years.  He  vjas  then 
transferred  to  the  Panama  Canal  D^artment  for 
duty  as  ComtBnding  Officer  of  the  19th  Conpos- 
ite  Wing.  _ In  October,  1935,  i^on  the  comple- 
tion of  his  foreign  service  tour,  he  was  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  Plans  Division,  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  Washington, D.C. 
j Later,  he  was  assigned  as  Qiief  of  the  Train- 
ing and  Operations  Division. 


Funeral  services  for  the  deceased  Air  Corps 
officer  were  held'  on  the  afternoon  of  August 
20th  at  the  Qiapel  at  Fort  Myer,  Va. 


Staff  Sergeant  Idchael  J.  O'Connell,  Air 
Corps,  a native  of  New  York  City,  was  born  on 
Mavch.  2,  1900.  He  enlisted  in  the  Amy  on 
August  16,  1919,  and  served  with  the  15th 
Cavalry  to  July  27,  1921,  and  with  the ‘3rd 
Cavalry  to  March  13,  1925.  Eaenlisting  a week 
later,  his  Any  service  since  that  time  was 
with  the  Air  Corps.  He  served  with  the  1st  Ob- 
servation Squadron  to  ]!loveni)er  5,  1929,  lAen 
he  purchased  his  discharge.  H©  enlisted  again 
on  July  9,  1930,  and  was  stationed  at  Bolling 
Field,  D.C. , until  the  date  of  his  death.  He 
was  appointed  Co^pral  in  December,  1930; 
Sergeant  in  July,  1931,  and  Staff  Sergeant 
in  June,  1937.  In  April,  1927,  he  graduated 
from  the  Engine  Mechanics  Course  at  the  Air 
Corps  Teclinical  School  at  Chanute  Field,  111. 

on  August  24th,  2nd  Lieut.  Bobert  C.  Wood, 
of  Haynesville,  La.  , a member  of  the  Air  Corps 
Reserve,  and  Flying  Cadet  Fraris  Fisch,  a stu- 
dent at  Randolph  Fieldj  and  who  hailed  from 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  were  instantly  killed  when 
the  training  ship  in  which  they  were  flying 
crashed  in  flames  two  noiles  north  of  Schertz, 
Texas. 

Lieut.  Wood’  ms  born  November.  3,  1911,  at 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  He  graduated  in  1931  from 
the  Montioello,  Ark.  A.  & M.  College*,  attended 
Ouachita  College,  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  for  half 
a year,  and  graduated  from  the  Louisiana  Col- 
lege, Pineville,  La.  , in  1935,  ■with  an  A»B,  de- 
gree. For  a period  of  two  years  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  iSSth  Iirfantry,  Louisiana  National 
Guard. 

Appointed  a Flying  Cadet  in  the  Air  Goips, 
ho  couplet ed  the  course  at  the  Primary  Flying 
School,  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  October  15, 

1935,  and  the  advanced  course  at  Kelly  Field, 
Texas,  on  February  15,  1936,  when  he  was  rated 
an  "Airplane  Pilot"  and  assigned  under  his 
Cadet  status  to  duty  with  the  77th  Pursuit 
Squadron  at  Barksdale  Field,  La.  On  March  1, 
1S37,  he  was  appointed  a second  lieutenant  in 
the  Air  Reserve,  and  he  remained  at  Barksdale 
Field  tantil  J-une  18th,  last,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  for  duty  as 
Flying  Instructor. 


Flying  Cadet  Frank  Fisch  -was  bom  at  Chicago, 
111.,  August  6,  1914.  He  attended  Ne-iwmn 
School  and  Mansfield,  0.  High  School  (l920- 
1932)  and  the  Ohio  S'fcate  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  for  four  years.  Receiving  an  appointment 
as  a Flying  Cadet  in  the  Air  Corps,  he  began 
his  training  at  the  Primary  Flying  School , 
Randolph  Field,  Texas,  in  Maxch,  1937. 

Cadet  Fisch  was  a member  of  the  varsity 
football  squad,  Ohio  State  University,  for 
three  years. 

The  sincere  sympathy  of  the  Air  Corps  is  ex- 
tended to  the  bereaved  families  of  these  men 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their 
country. 
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BHANCH  All  COEPS  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  AT  BSMER 


Tho  krssy  Housing  Bill,  which  authorizes  pinong 
other  things  the  ostahlishmsnt  at  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, (at  the  Phipps  Mencrial  Sanitarium)  of  a 
hranch  of  tho  Air  Corps  Technical  School, 

Chanute  Field,  Eantoul,  111.  , was  signed  hy  the 
President  on  Aunist  27th.  A War  Department  an- 
nouncCTQent  sta,tes  that  it  is  expected  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  putting  this  authorization  into 
effect  will  he  contained  in  an  early  appropriar- 
tion  act. 

Detailed  plans  are  now  being  made  to  provide 
for  the  inauguration  of  courses  in  armament  and 
photography  at  this  school,  ^ile  courses  can- 
not begin  imtil  funds  are  appropriated,  plans 
can  now  take  definite  shape  for  the  move  so 
that  when  ftands  become  available  pronpt  action 
may  be  taken  to  prepare  students  of  the  branch 
school  at  Denver  to  fill  the  vacancies  now  ex- 
isting for  skilled  mechanics  in  the  Air  Corps 
tactical  units. 

In  the  near  future  it  is  expected  that  the 
War  Department  will  move  a few  officers  and 
soldiers  from  other  stations  to  this  new  school 
at  Denver  to  begin  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
existing  buildings. 

As  soon  as  adeqviate  facilities  have  been  con- 
structed at  the  hew  location,  the  Departments 
of  Photography  and  Armament,  incliiding  students 
and  instructors  now  at  the  Air  Corps  Technical 
School  at  Chanute  Field,  will  be  transferred  to 
Denver,  and  a corresponding  increase  made  in 
the  number  of  instructors  and,  the  number  of 
students  in  the  other  courses  remaining  at 
Chanute  Field,  so  that  that  field  will  remain 
at  its  maximum  operating  capacity. 

The  establislmient  of  the  branch  of  the  Air 
Ceips  Technical  School  at  Denver  will  not  de- 
crease the  size  of  the  Technical  School  at 
Chanute  Field,  Eantoul,  111.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  in  the  departments  tdiich 
remain  at  Qianute  Field  will  enlarge  the  pres- 
ent school  despite  establishment  of  the-’ branch. 
The  increasing  demand  for  trained  specialists 
in  the  Antty  Air  Coips  makes  necessary  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  branch  school.  World  War 
military  planes  could  be  adequately  maintained 
by  a small  crev;  of  two  or  three  technicians* 

Such  planes  vreve  powered  generally  with  but  one 
engine,  carried  not  more  than  two  machine  gxms 
and  only  five  or  six  instruments.  Some  of  the 
largest  modern  Army  ;planes  call  for  a greatly 
increased  crew  of  skilled  technicians,  if  such 
planes  are  to  operate  effectively. 

oOo 

MASTER  &3-T.  MATLON  APPOINTED  WARRANT  OFFICER 

Master  Sergeant  Charles  Maylon,  probably  one 
of  Bolling  Field’s  oldest  inhabitants,  in  point 
of  service  at  that  field,  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  Warrant  Officer,  U.  S.  Army,  effective 
September  1,  1937.  Since  January,  1919,  his 
service  at  Bolling  Field  has  been  continuous, 
save  for  a tour  of  duty  in  the  Hawaiian  Depart- 
ment. 

Sergeant  Maylon  was  born  at  Gordonsville.Va. , 
April  25,  1891.  Ke  enlisted  in  the  regular 
army  on  September  24,  1912,  serving  with  the 
29th  Infantry  for  three  years  and  being  dis- 


charged with  character  "Excellent."  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  all  of  his  subsequent  discharges 
bore  that  notation.  He  saw  service  in  Panama 
from  March,  1914,  to  September,  1915.  Reen-  ^ 
listing  in  June,  1916,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
General  Service,  Infantry.  In  Sept©iber,1918, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  864th  Aero  Sq'uadron  at 
the  Air  Service  Mechanics  School  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  , and  was  appointed  to  the  grade  of  Ser- 
geant. Later,  on  November  25,  1918,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Sergeant,  1st  Class.  He  received  his 
appointment  as  Staff  Sergeant  on  July  1,  1920, 
and  as  Ifester  Sergeant  on  September  23,  1920. 

Sergeant  Maylon  was  transferred  to  Bolling 
Field,  D.C. , on  January  14,  1919,  where  he 
served  successively  with  the  312th,  99th,  10th, 
and  again  with  the  99th,  squadrons;  the  18th 
Headquarters  Squadron;  the  Air  Corps  Detachment 
the  ffiQ  Air  Force,  the  Station  Complement,  and 
his  present  organization,  the  14th  Air  Base 
Squadron.  During  his  service  in  the  Hawaiian 
Department  in  1933  and  1934,  he  was  on  duty 
with  the  5th  Composite  Groip  at  Luke  Field  and 
later  with  the  18th  Composite  Wing  Headquarters 
at  Fort  Sbafter. 

Sergeant  Maylon  holds  a commission  as  a 2nd 
Lieutenant  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  Reserve. 

— -oOo— 

I 

The  following  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  i 
Air  Corps  are  slated  for  retirement  on  August 
31,  1937: 

lister  Sergeant  Monroe  Reynolds,  Randolph 
Field,  Texas.  , 

Tec.hnical  Sergeant  Henry  G.  Hayes,  Fort  ■ 
Lewis,  Washington.  ■ 

— -oOo— 

CHANGES  OF  STATION  OF  AIR  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  Brooks  Field,  Texas:  Ifejor  William  C.  Morri 
from  Randolph  Field. 

To  tfexwell  Field,  Ala. : Major  Arth\ir  J. 

Meianson  from  Langley  Field. 

To  Fort  Lewis,  ViTash. ; Major  Charles  M.  Savage 
from  Rockv.ell  Air  Depot,  Calif. 

To  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. : lifejor  Neal  Creighton 
from  Scott  Field,  111. 

To  Panama  Cenal  Deuartment;  Captain  Henry  G. 
Woodv/ard  from  Wright  Field,  Ohio. 


l.fe,jor  Charles  A.  Horn  has  been  relieved  from 
further  assigniuent  and.  duty  with  the  GHQ  Air 
Force,  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. , and  assigned  to 
duty  as  Commanding  Officer  of  the  97th  Observa- 
tion Squadron  at  that  field. 

Effective  August  19,  1937,  the  following  Air  ; 
Cozps  officers  were  promoted  to  the  temporary 
rank  indicated: 

Lieut.  Colonel  Fred  H.  ColenBn  to  Colonel. 

Major  Orlo  H.  Quinn  to  Lieut.  Colonel. 

Captain  George  W.  Goddard  to  Major. 

2nd  Lieuts.  Charles  Garvis  Hoi  liman,  Hap  evil  If  |j 
Ga. , and  Victor  Frank  Pixey,  Hammond,  Ind.  ,botl'  i 
members  of  the  Air  Reserve,  were  placed  on  ex-4|J 
tended  active  duty  at  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  to  ’ 
September  9,  1940,  as  were  also  2nd  Lieuts. 
LeGrand  Justin  Mercure,  South  Rockwood,  Mich,  s [ 
Joseph  Samuel  l^ferris,  ViTaycross,  Ga. , and  Hugh,  ^ 
O' Daniel,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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The  chief  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  distribute  information  on  aeronaut- 
ics to  the  flying  personnel  in  the  Regular  Army,  Reserve  Corps,  national  Guard, 
and  others  connected  with  aviation. 
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THE  HATIOHAL  AIR  RACES  AT  CLEVELAHD 
By  an  Observer  from  the  Office,  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps 


Those  of  us  who  sa?/  the  national  Air 
Races  this  year  feel  that  the  Army  Air 
Corps  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  perform.- 
ance  of  its  participating  units. 

Many  spectators  said  that  the  greatest 
spontaneous  burst  of  enthusiasm  and 
cheering  from  the  crouds  which  occurred 
at  any  time  during  the  Races  was  mani- 
fested when  the  formation  of  B-17’s  came 
down  out  of  the  low  ceiling  and  passed 
in  reviev/  before  the  grandstand.  It  was 
a miserable  afternoon,  with  very  lov/ 
ceiling.  Several  commercial  and  mili- 
tary flyers,  including  your  correspondent, 
landed  that  afternoon  at  Alliance,  Ohio, 
and  at  other  points  short  of  the  Races. 

To  ride  out  the  squall,  the  poor  visibil- 
ity, which  was  not  m.ore  than"  a quarter 
of  a mile  at  some  time,  did  not  deter 
the  B-17’s.  It  seems  to  be  the  general 
impression  that  that  parade  was  one  of 
the  striking  demonstrations  of  the  whole 
show. 

The  squadrons  of  PB-2A’ s from  Langley 
Eield,  led  by  Captain  Hed  Schramm,  flew 
an  excellent  and  precise  series  of  man- 
euvers, demonstrating  the  remarkable 
maneuverability  of  squadrons  employing 
the  “string"  formation.  It  also  made  an 
excellent  show  from  the  spectator  point 
of  view. 

The  acrobatic  trio  from  Maxwell  Field, 
it  was  generally  conceded,  proved  worthy 
successors  to  the  "Three  Men  on  the  Ply- 
ing Trapeze,"  and  they  staged  some  orig- 
inal and  entertaining  maneuvers,  all 
their  own. 

The  Havy  and  Marine  Corps  flyers  did 
excellent  work.  The  Havy  Squadron  demon- 
strated a very  high  quality  "of  formation 
flying,  and  the  Marines  did  their  usual 
series  of  acrobatic  formations,  conclud- 
ing with  spectacular  bomb  dropping.  | 

An  untoward  and  unfortunate  circum-  | 
stance  occurred  which  offended  the  parti- 
cipating pilots,  as  well  it  might.  The 
Cleveland  HEWS  published  on  Friday  after- 
noon, September  3rd,  a gossipy  column  by 
one  of  its  reporters,  which  was  not  com- 
plimentary, As  soon  as  Mr.  Cliff  Hender- 
son saw  this_ story,  he  called  the  HEWS, 
and  it  was  killed  in  the  later  editions 
that  same  afternoon,  Lieut.  Colonel  A.H. 
Gilkeson,  ArmyAir  Corps  representative 
at  the  Races,  imraediately  took  steps  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
national  Air  Races  authorities,  and  the 


Chief  and  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps,  who  were  in  attendance.  Prompt 
action  v/as  taken  to  investigate  the 
whole  matter,  with  the  following  result: 

a.  The  Cleveland  HEWS  published  the 
following  editorial,  which  demonstrates 
that  the  original  article  did  not  repre- 
sent the  editorial  and  managerial  opin- 
ion of  the  paper; 

"OUR  CHEERS  FOR  U.S.  FLYERS 

Of  all  the  glories  of  the  national 
air  races,  we  think  the  watchers  this 
year,  as  in  other  years,  were  probably 
most  thrilled  by  the  formation  flying 
by  tho  army,  the  navy  and  the  marine 
corps.  Without  them,  the  races  would 
not  be  the  spectacular  American  show 
they  have  become.  These  flyers  are  in 
a sense  all  ’ our  own. ’ They  are  the 
guardians  and  the  representatives  of 
the  greatest  land  in  the  world,  as  they 
dash,  loop,  slide,  and  roll  in  their 
marvelous  unity  formation  by  threes. 

It  is  a grand  thing  for  the  races  to 
bring  forth  the  army’s,  navy’s  and 
marines’  best  each  year,  and  it  is  a 
grand  thing  for  the  military  services 
to  put  such  elegant  squadrons  on  ex- 
hibit before  the  American  people 
throT^h  the  air  races.  There"  is  a 
patriotic  dignity  in  the  military  per- 
formances which  no  civilian  flyers  and 
no  foreign  visitors  can  ever  achieve. 

And  for  the  flyers  in  these  exhibi- 
tions to  come  so  close  as  they  do  to 
risking  life  and  limb  to  demonstrate 
the  dynamic  grace  of  aviation,  to  dive 
at  such  slight  heights,  to  roll  and 
looxD  low  enough  for  the  crowd  to  see 
so  well,  speaks  volumes  for  the  men 
themselves.  Their  spirits  must  he  in- 
domitable and  their  loyalty  to  their 
services  immense,  or  they  could  not  be 
BO  well  trained,  so  expert  and  so  dar- 
ing. 

That  the  services  appreciate  the  grow- 
ing glories  of  the  national  air  races 
was  attested  by  the  presence  here  of 
Ma,j.  Gen.  Oscar  V/e stover,  chief  of  the 
army  air  corps;  Brig.  Gen.  H. H.  Arnold, 
assistant  chief;  Maj.  Gen.  F.M. Andrews, 
chief  of  the  GHQ  air  force;  Brig,  Gen. 
G.C.  Brant,  commanding  the  second  vdng 
of  the  GHQ,  air  force;  Rear  Admiral  A. B. 
Cook,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  naval  aero- 
nautics j Colonel  Ross  Rowell,  chief  of 
the  marines'  aviation  force;  Colonel  Roy 
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NEW  SERVICE  CLUB  AT  CHANUTE  EIELD 


Csiger,  co:rtmanding  officer  of  the  marine 
air  detachment  at  Ojiantico ; Colonel  A.H. 
Gillcecon,  in  charge"  of  the  Army  flyers, 
aiid  Lieut,  Com.  I.S.  Coombs,  in  charge 
of  the  navy  flyers;  and  Lieut.  Col.  J.M. 
Johnson,  assistant  secretary  of  commerce 
for  aeronautics.  These  officers  not 
only  ere  to  be  praised  for  the  excel- 
lence of  their  flyers,  but  are  also  to  be 
assured  that  Cleveland  loves  anid  honors 
the  show  they  put  on  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  American  flag."  ' 

b.  The  President  of  the  National  Air 
Races  Association,  Mr.  Greve,  wrote  a | 
letter  to  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  | 
Which  made  it  very  clear  that  the  expres-i 
sions  in  the  original  article  did  not  | 
emanate  from  and  did  not  represent  the 
sentiments  of  the  National  Air  Races 
authorities.  It  v.as  a very  fine  apology 
for  the  whole  incident. 


Prospective  enlisted  students  for  the® 
Air  Corps  Technical  School  and  former  e*i 
listed  men  at  Chanute  Eield  will  be  very 
pleased  to  hea.r  that  a large  commodious 
and  v;ell-e equipped  Service  Club  has  just  ' 
been  completed. 

Everyone  has  realized  for  a long  time 
that  such  a club  was  sorely  needed.  As 
ivlarh  Twain  said  about  the  weather,  "Everj 
One  talks  about  it,  no  one  does  anything, 

Lieut.  Colonel  Jmaius  W.  Jones,  Air 
Corps,  the  Commanding  Officer,  v/as  enthu-j 
siastic  concerning  the  establis'nraent  of  ;■ 
a place  where  men  belowr  the  first  five  ! 
grades  could  congregate  fer  entertain- 
ments and  social  occasions.  Puiids  were 
secured  for  renovating  a building  on  the 
post  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  neces- 
sary furniture,  equipment,  and  furnish- 
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'JEST  POINT  CADETS  VISIT  LANGLEY  FIELD 

On  Au^st  20th,  the  1938  Class  of  the 
U.S,  Military  Academy  made  their  annual 
visit  to  the  Second  Bombardment  Group  at 
Langley  Field,  Va.  Lieut.  Colonel 
Robert  Olds,  Group  Gornmander,  gave  the 
Cadets  a short  talk  regarding  the  per- 
formance, mission  and  the  future  of  the 
four-engine  airplanes  in  the  defense  of 
the  nation. 

The  Cadets  displayed  keen  interest  in 
the  "Flying  Fortress",  inspecting  the 
B-17*s  thoroughly  and  witnessing  the 
loading  of  100,  300  and  600-lb.  demoli- 
tion bombs.  Later  in  the  morning,  the 
Group's  guests  from  West  Point,  along 
with  many  other  visitors,  witnessed 
from  the  shores  of  Messick  a precise 
bombing  demonstration  on  a typical  tar- 
get, located  on  Plum  Tree  Island. 

cOo — - 

RESERVE  OFFICERS  ORDERED  TO  RANDOLPH 

The  following-named  second  lieutenants 
of  the  Air  Reserve  have  been  placed  on 
extended  active  duty  at  Randolph  Field, 
Texas:  Stuart  H.  Murphy,  of  Kenosha, 

Wis.  ; Roger  Boyer  Vhittalcer,  Willoughby, 
Ohio;  Elmer  LeRoy  Parsel,  Plymouth,  Ohio; 
Joim  H.  Bondurant,  Hapeville,  Ga. ; Ber- 
nard M.  Lloyd,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ; Cecil 
S.  McFarland,  Enid,  Okla. ; William  S. 
Rust,  Alameda,  Calif. ; Mem  Crear  Weit, 
Tallahassee,  Fla. ; Charles  Elmo  Hart, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Paul  Flint  Davis, 
Griffin,  Ga. , to  September  9,  1940; 
Clayton  Alfred  Berah,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
to  October  4,  1940,  aiid  Joseph  S.  Wake- 
field, of  San  Diego,  Calif. , to  Sept- 
emb  er  10 , 1940 . 


Second  Lieut,  Percival  M.  Baron,  of 
Martinton,  111. , was  placed  on  active 
duty  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  to  September 
6,  1940. 


ings . 

The  Club  is  tastefully  decorated  in  a 
color  scheme  of  blue  and  gold.  Chrome 
steel  furniture,  a piano,  radio,  rugs, 
table,  curtains,  and  indirect  lighting 
floor  lamps  all  combine  to  form  a 
"clubby"  and  attractive  interior.  The 
Club  is  well  eauipped  with  reading  ma- 
terial, writing  desks  and  stationery. 

Plans  have  a,lready  been  made  for  hold- 
ing parties,  dances,  and  dinners  after 
the  formal  opening. 

A feature  of  the  Club  will  be  the  em- 
ployment of  a hostess  to  have  charge  of^| 
planning  of  social  affairs,  party  nights 
and  dinners. 

In  the  near  future  the  l8.wns  surround- 
ing the  Club  will  be  laxidscaped  vdth  flo 
ral  gardens,  shrubbery  a.ud  other  attrac- 
tive planits.  Chairs  and  tables  will  be 
placed  cut  on  the  lawns  to  accommodate 
summer  parties. 

Needless  to  say,  the  enlisted  person- 
nel are  most  enthusiastic  over  the  new 
Club.  Nightly  the  "bucks"  and  "near- 
bucks" (seventh  and  sixth  grades,  re- 
spectively, according  to  the  best  accept 
ed  War  Department  nomenclature)  rendez- 
vous at  the  Club  for  the  p^arpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  affairs  of  sta.te,  nev/  lads'" 
friends,  teclnxical  subjects,  or  to  just 
simplsr  "chew  the  rag.  " 

A very  unusua.l  feature,  and  one  which 
it  is  believed  will  be  most  enjoyable, 
provides  for  serving  of  la,te  breakfast, 
nine  to  ten  o’clock,  on  Sunday  mornings. 
Following  the  breakfast,  the  Chax)lain 
Y/ill  hold  an  informal  discussion  hour. 

To  Chaplain  Wallace  I.  Wolverton  imst 
go  the  greatest  credit  for  his  initia- 
tive, hard  work  and  planning  in  order  to 
make  this  well-appointed  Club  possible. 
Although  a great' deal  of  credit  is  due 
local  civic  organizations  and  to  o'ther 
personnel  for  their  assistance  and  <?o-  ^ 
operation,  the  burden  of  "carrying  on"  m 
has  rested  largely  upon  the  shoulders  ” 
of  Chanute  Field' s energetic  aiid  capable 
Chaplain. 
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FLYING  [TRAINING  OF  'vTEST  POINTERS  AT  MITCHEL  FIELD 


The  following  interesting  account 
of  the  reaction  of  West  Point  Cadet 
Air  indoctrination  at  Mitchel  Field 
during  the  month  of  July,  this  year, 
was  received  from  Cadet  Edward  F. 

Gillivan: 

"This,  gentlemen,  is  a wind  tunn&l; 
this,  is  an  air  foil.  And  this,  gentle- 
men, is  the  picture  of  an  airplane.  Now 
when  you  get  to  Mitchel  Field  this  sum- 
mer, you  will  have  a chance  to  see  the 
theories  of -aerodynamics  in  actual  prac- 
tice.” 

Throughout  the  course  in  aerodynamics, 
which  we  studied  last  Spring,  we  had 
thought  of  Mitchel  Fie!J.d.  And  while  we 
studied  air  foils  and  plotted  lift  and 
drag  coefficients  and  nestled  lo singly 
with  Reynolds'  Number,  we  consoled  our- 
selves with  the  thought  that  when  we 
once  started  flying  the  theory  of  flight 
didn't  matter  much. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  "Mitchel 
Field  Trip”  has  come  to  he  one  of  the 
high  lights  of  the  First  Class  summer. 

For  two  years,  members  of  the  Class  of 
1938  had  looked  forward  to  flying,  con- 
sidering it,  along,, with  the  Georgia  trip, 
as  compensationrfor  not  going  on  fur- 
lough. Last  winter  and  spring,  v/hen  con- 
struction was  begun  on  an  airport  at  New- 
burg,  not  far  from  West  Point,  rumors  be- 
gan to  go  round  that  this  summer  there 
would  be  no  trip  to  Mitchel,  and  tha.t  the 
First  Class  would  get  its  instruction  at 
Newburg  Airport.  But  when  summer  arriv- 
ed and  the  schedule  of  training  was  pub- 
lished, the  words  "Mitchel  Field,"  like 
"Abou  ben  Adhem, " led  all  the  rest,  and 
the  First  Class  breathed  a sigh  of  satis- 
faction and  relief. 

For  the  purposes  of  summer  training,  we 
were  divided  into  giz  drill  groups.  For 
the  trip  to  Mitchel  Field,  these  were 
consolidated  into  three  groups  of  approx-j  cadets  haunted  the  line  and  the  hangars 
iinately  one  hundred  cadets  each.  The  hoping  to  get  a ride.  And  from  then  on 
first  group  left  the  Academy  on  June  12th, there  was  hardly  any  time  between  dinner 
Graduation  Day,  and  on  the  next  two  sue- and  taps  when  there  were  not  at  least  a 
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enthusiasm  over  their  stay  and  regretful 
over  having  to  leave.  The  convoy  which 
brought  us  took  them  back  to  Summer  Camp, 
and  left  us  to  begin  our  acquaintance 
with  the  Air  Corps. 

We  were  quartered  for  the  trip  in  one 
of  the  barracks.  Each  provisional  com- 
pany, with  its  cadet  officers,  occupied 
a squad  room,  and  the  entire  group  ate 
in  the  barracks'  mess.  Immediately 
upon  our  arrival  we  unpacked,  gathered 
together  our  assorted  belongings  and  put 
otir  squad  rooms  and  lockers^in  order. 
Flying  equipment  for  the  trip  was  drawn, 
and  we  stood  inspection  wearing  our 
coveralls,  helmets  and  ear-phones. 

After  dinner,  we  assembled  in  the  re- 
creation room  of  the  barracks  to  hear  a 
talk  on  the  proposed  schedule  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  administrative  details  and 
regulations  which  would  be  in  force  dur- 
ing the  trip.  To  our  great  satisfaction 
we  found  out  that  we  v/ould  be  allowed  to 
do  voluntary  flying  in  addition  to  our 
scheduled  hours.  We  learned  the  differ- 
ence between  local  and  cross-country 
flights  and  were  considerably  surprised 
at  the  limits  which  v;ere  laid  down. 
"Limits”  to  a cadet  is  a pretty  well  de- 
fined term,  and  on  trips  it  usually  in- 
cludes an  area  which  can  easily  be  cover- 
ed during  free  hours.  On  the  Field  Ar- 
tillei-y  hike,  which  we  had  ma,de  a week 
previous,  "limits"  had  been  set  as  a 
radius  of  one  mile  from  camp.  And  now 
the  Air  Corps  was  giying_  us  about  a 200- 
hundred  mile  circle  in  which  we  could 
fly,-  Boston  to  the  North,  Washington  to 
the  South  and  Middletown  to  the  West,  We 
were  to  be  allowed  to  take  cross-country 
flights  anywhere  within  the  area  bounded 
by  these  cities.  The  raobilitjr  of  the 
Air  Corps  was  ma,de  m.ost  evident. 

Our  first  flights  were  scheduled  for 
Monday/  morning.  ' But  all  day  Sunday  the 


cessive  Saturdays  the  second  and  third 
sections,  respectively,  made  the  trip. 

The  trip  was  made  by  motor  convoy, 
baggage  also  being  carried  by  truck. 

Each  cadet  was  allowed  one  laundry  bag, 
and  a trunk  locker  shared  with  another 
cadet  to  carry  his  belongings.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  baggage,  most  of  us  had 
either  tennis  racquets  or  golf  clubs. 

The  convoy  left  the  Acaden^-  early  on  Sat- 
urday morning.  We  crossed  the  Bear 
Mountain  Bridge  and  proceeded  on  the 
East  side  of  the  Hudson  to  New  Rochelle. 
Here  the  convoy  was  ferried  across  to 
Long  Island,  where  a motorcycle  escort 
Was  waiting  for  us.  In  the  wake  of  our 
escort,  we  made  good  time  out  to  Mitchel 
Field,  arriving  there  about  eleven 
o'clock  to  find  the  group  which  had  come 
the  week  before  waiting  for  us,  full  of 


dozen  cadets  standing  around  the  Opera- 
i tions  Building  waiting  fer  someone  in 
flying  clothes  to  appear. 

Our  ground  instruction  began  on  Sunday 
morniiig.  At  the  Post  Theatre  we  were 
welcomed  to  Mitchel  Field  by  Colonel 
Walter  H,  Frank,  the  Commanding  Officer. 
Follovdng  his  talk,  we  were  given  in- 
struction on  the  [parachutes,  safety  pre- 
cautions, etc. , with  special  emphasis 
upon  their  adjustment  and  use. 

Those  of  us  who  were  in  the  second 
trip  section  were  greatly  disappointed 
on  Monday  morning.  Tlie  weather  which 
had  been  good  while  we  were  at  West  Point 
now  played  us  double.  Mist  and  rain 
"like  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven"  were 
all  over  the  field.  But,  .like  the 
"quality  of  mercy,"  it  was  not  strained. 
Rather,  it  resembled  In  consistency  a 
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rich  grade  of  thick  pea  soup.  Men  who 
lived  on  Long  Island  gloomily  predicted 
that  the  vreather  would  last  a week.  But, 
with  flying  out  of  the  question,  we  went 
ahead  v/ith  ground  school,  con^^leting 
both  Mond^'s  and  Tuesday's  work,  to 
give  us  time  to  make  up  for  lost  flying 
hours  when  the  weather  lifted.  In  spite 
of  the  weather,  a few  Cadets  spent  most 
of  their  time  on  the  line,  watching  the 
red  flag  and  looking  for  a lift  in  the 
slqy. 

Tuesday  was  clear  and  we  began  our  fly- 
ing. The  coT^se  of  instruction  included 
both  flyiiag  in  various  types  of  ships 
and  ground  instruction.  In  the  regular  i 
schedule,  the  flying  was  done  in  the 
morning  and  the  ground  instruction  v/as 
given  in  the  afternoon. 

The _ flying^ instruction  consisted  of  a 
f^iliarisation  flight,  a bombing  mis- 
sion, an  observation  flight  and  an  hour 
with  the  PT-15's. 

Our  bombing  mission  was  off  Fishers 
Island.  The  flight  took  off  early  in 
the  morning,  and  we  dropped  our  bombs  on 
a target  towed  by  the  Coast  Guard,  The 
cadets  were  in  the  rear  of  the  ships, and  | 
we  were  able  to  observe  the  bombing 
througa  the  machine  gun  trap.  At  least,  | 
we  observed  until  v/e_  suddenly  realized 
that  we  were  hanging  out  over  eight 
thousand  feet  of  nothing,  with  our  quick 
attachable  paracnutes  hanging  in  their 
racks  about  six  feet  away. 

Without  a doubt,  the  greatest  thrills 
came  in  the  PT's.  Here  the  Air  Corps 
made  and  lost  converts,  and  each  man 
came  down  to  be  greeted  with  the  ominous 
"Did  you?'*  Some  did  and  some  didn't, but 
there  were  no  flights  which  had  not  some 
aftermath  of  the  bucket  and  sponge. 

The  ground  instruction  was  less  excit- 
ing but  equally  interesting.  It  includ- 
ed a tour  of  the  field,  with  explanations 
of  the  wcrk  which  was  being  carried  on 
in  the  different  departments.  The  cadets 
found  of  greatest  interest  the  photo- 
graphic section  and  the  parachute  pack- 
ing building.  Included  also  in  the 
ground  instruction  were  lectures  on  the 
theory  and  practice  cf  bombing,  naviga- 
tion., photogra,phy  and  meteorology. 

During  their  free  time,  the  cadets 
took  full  advantage  of  the  recreational  | 
and  social  opportunities  which  Mitchel  i 
Field^and  Long  Island  offered.  The  { 

swimming  pool  and  the  tennis  courts  were  1 
seldom  vacant,  and  every  day  some  of  the  , 
cadets  could  be  found  at  the  Cherry  ! 

Valley  Country  Club  or  at  other  neighbor-! 
ing  golf  courses.  During  one  afternoon  I 
and  evening,  a picnic  v/as  held  at  Jones  I 
Beach  for  cadets  and  their  guests,  and 
On  another  evenir^g  there  was  dancing  and 
supper  at  the  Officers'  Club. 

Such  was  the  Mitchel  Field  trip  of 
1937.  Those  cf  us  v/hc  have  pipiiig  Air 
Corps  and  Randolph  came  back  to  West 
j-oinfmore  enthusiastic  than  ever.  Those 
of  us  who  still  think  in  terms  of  bat- 


teries or  platoons  certainly  had  no  re- 

frets  over  the  trip.  We  had  gained  a 
ot,  had  new  experiences  and  a really 
good  time.  And  we  most  certainly  had 
not  lost  anything  - except  maybe  a 
breafefast  or  so. . 

oOo 
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BUSY  BOMBERS  AT  HICHOLS  FIELD 


A new  training  year  is  well  under  way 
in  the  Philippines.  Drawing  fresh  per- 
sonnel from  the  July  transport,  the  28th 
Bombardment  Squadron  settled  down  after 
"Boat  Week"  and  put  "shoulder  to  the 
wheel. " 

Two  classes  every  morning,  with  flying 
wedged  in  between  rainy  season’ s showers 
leaves  little  time  "a-waste-ing. ' 

'"'Skippy’  Harbold,"  says  the  Hews 
Letter  Correspondent,  "gives  us  Naviga- 
tion ei^'ery  morning  from  7:30  to  BT3ID7~ 
anH“’Paddy'  Eyau  teaches  Bomb  Sights 
from  11:00  to  11:30  a.m.  '"STve^-IOS’  s 
v/ith  combat  crev/s  to  train  gives  us 
something  to  work  for.  Things  look 
businesslike  as  we  square  away  for 
e,erial  gunnery  within  the  fortnight.  The 
present  set-up  includes  seven  officers 
assigned,  all  First  Lieutenants  - E.H. 
(Wump)  Porter,  commanding;  N.B.  Harbold, 
Adjutant;  T.S.  (Tommy)  Power,  Engineer- 
ing Officer;  H.  Harris,  Mess  Officer; 
and  new  arrivals  - J.A.  Miller  (on  May 
transport),  Armament  and  Supply  Officer 
D.N,  Motherwell,  Operations  Officer; 

W.W,  Bov/maii,  Communications  Officer.  The 
attached  pilots  include  Lieut.  Colonel 
Ralph  Royce,  new  Department  Air  Officer; 
Lieut.  Colonel  Thomas  S.  Voss,  Group  and 
Post  Commander,  and  1st  Lieuts.  F.A. 
Pillet,  J.P.  Ryan  aud  H.L.  Mace.  Major 
D.S.  Seaton  is  attached  as  our  only 
observer. " 

oOo 


MXWSLL  FIELD  OFFICERS  AT  AIR  RACES 


Captain  Pratt  and  Lieut.  Aring,  Air- 
Corps,  of  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.,  were  in 
atten^nce  at  the  Air  Races  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  from  August  31st.  Captain  Pratt, 
the  Technical  Photographic  Officer  at 
Maxv/ell  Field,  was  on  duty  at  .the  Air 
Races  in  connection  with  photogre^pliic 
work.  Lieut.  Aring  is  a member  of  the 
"Sky  Larks"  from  Maxv/ell  Field.  Tliis 
team  staged  daily  demonstrations  in 
acrobatics  at  the  Air  Races.  I 

— oOo- 


Tile  21st  Recorjiaissance  Squadron  of 
Leugley  Field,  Va. , participated  in  the 
West  Coast  Exercise  during  August  by 
performing  frequent  reconnaissance  and 
surveillance  missions  with  the  YOA-5  fr(; 
a base  at  Hamilton  Field.  The  "Duck," 


now  known  in  the  Squadron  as  the  "Queen 
Marj'', " was  piloted  by  Major  Hugh  C. 


Downey,  Squadron  Commander,  and  Captain 
James  M.  Fitsmaurice. 
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¥HM!  THE  I’UTUHE  HOLDS  ID  STORE  FOR  THE  FLYIIG  CADET 


lEUT,  Beirne  Lay,  Jr,,  Air  ReBerve, 
a graduate  of  the  Air  Corps  Train- 
ing Center,  Class  of  July,  1933, 
and  now  on  extended  active  duty  at 
jangley  Field,  ¥a. , gives  a straight  to 
the  shoulder  talk  to  the  students  of  the 
Air  Corps  Training  Center  in  an  editori- 
al in  the  August  issue  of  THE  TEE|  pub- 
lished by  the  Flying  Cadet  Battalion  of 
Randolph  Field. 

Lieut,  Lay  is  the  author  of  the  book 
"I  wanted  Wings,”  in  which,  using  the 
language  of  flying  and  flying  men,  he 
has  drawn  word  pictures  of  liis  sensa- 
tions and  ii^resBions  during  his  flying 
career  exactly  as  he  felt  them,  Lieut, 
lay  states: 

I remember  rightly,  the  thought 
uppermost  in  a Flying  Cadet’s  mind  aside 
from  ’can  I get  through  the  course?’  is 
'suppose  I do  get  out  of  Kelly  with  em- 
broidery over  the  left  pocket.  Fnat 
have  I got?  Is  there  any  future  in  a 
few  years  of  active  duty  with  a tactical 
unit  followed  by  a Steve  Brodie  into  the 
cold  outside  world?  Have  I made  a ring- 
tailed  monkey  of  myself  by  tossing  away 
some  of  my  best  yearS'  learning  to  be  a 
blrdy  and  go  by-by  in  the  clouds  when  I 
might  have  spent  the  time  moving  in  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  job  at  which 
1*11  spend  the  rest  of  my  life?  Fiat 
are  my  chances  of  a regular  coranlssion? 

Do  I want  one  if  I can  get  it  — - is  the 
Army  Air  Corps  a good  life?  Have  I join- 
ed the  tail  and  of  a bread  line  with  a 
fatal  crack-up  at  the  other  end,  sooner 
or  later?’ 

Those  are  a lot  of  questions.  Hobody 
can  answer  them  for  everybody.  But  as 
an  alumnus  with  a bit  of  active  duty  un- 
der his  belt  and  some  swell  living  in  a 
cocl^it  behind  him,  I’ll  fire  a couple 
of  short  bursts  at  the  target.  In  the 
first  place,  anyone  who  goes  down  to 
Randolph  and  gets  through  Kelly  Is  mild- 
ly insane.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  he  will  enjoy  life  more  than  the 
other  fellow  from  there  on  out,  come 
what  will.  Five  years'  active  duty  will 
give  him  money  in  the  bank  and  more  than 
the  minimum  hours  necessary  for  an  air- 
line co-pilot* s ticket.  The  boys  I know 
who  have  gone  with  lines  tell  me  it’s  a 
daim  good  life,  too.  They  like  it.  They 
have  a future.  And  they  haven’t  been 
wasting  any  time  on  the  way,  either,  for 
many  of  the  lines  no  longer  take  on  any 
but  Arw  trained  pilots.  If  you’re  go- 
ing to  be  a bombardment  pilot,  you  may 
get  invaluable  experience  with  four~en- 

flne  equipment.  Reserve  officers  are 
ogging  time  as  co-pilots  on  the  B-17's 
right  now. 

Regular  commissions?  I’ve  been  hearing, 
about  them  for  four  years.  So  far  there 
has  been  no  wholesale  handout  of  them. 

But  310  Douglas  B-18’s  are  being  deliv- 


ered to  the  Service  and  an  effort  made 
in  other  categories  to  bring  airplane 
strength  up  to  the  authorized  strength 
of  2320.  Somebody’ s got  to  fly  them. 

It  looks  like  regular  commissions  to  me 
before  your  five  years  are  up. 

And  the  Air  Corps  life?  Like  any 
other  life,  you  can  make  of  it  what  you 
will.  However,  there  are  a fe?/  side 
dishes  to  the  main  Blue  Plate  of  an  or- 
dinary jobi  leisure;  personal  mobility  - 
trips  to  all  parts  of  the  U.S.  at  no  ex- 
pense; variety  and,  occasionally,  ex- 
citement; relative  absence  of  back-knif- 
ing and  of  ’keeping  up  with  the 
Jones’s';  a full  month’s  vacation  a 
year;  and  last  but  not  least,  fresh  air, 
the  outdoors,  the  sun  shining  on  you  in- 
stead of  a dome  light  above  an  office 
desk. 

And  the  chances  of  getting  bumped 
off?  ®iey  kill  more  of  them  in  bath- 
tubs than  they  do  in  Arn^r  airplanes.  If 
you’re  a fatalist,  and  you  will  be  if 
you’ve  ever  had  a crash,  and  walked 
away  from  it,  you  won’t  worry  about  the 
’hazards’  of  military  flying.  You’ll 
know  that  somebody  else  is  calling  the 
plays,  whether  you’re  an  interior  deco- 
rator or  a steeplejack. 

There  are  some  of  ny  classmates  who 
wouldn’t  agree  ?/ith  much  of  what  I’ve 
said.  They’d  sayj  ’I  like  the  airlines 


better. ’ Or : * the  Army’ s a waste  of 


time.  Wiere  does  it  get  you?'  On 
'I'd  rather  have  a job  on  the  outside 
any  day.  * But  if  you  pinned  them  down, 
they’d  admit  that  the  government  doesn’t 
owe  them  a thing.  That  they  don't,  dnd 
never  will,  regret  a single  day  they 
spent  in  Texas  in  a Flying  Cadet  uni- 
form or  on  active  duty.  Baat  it's 
given  them  something.  That  they’ve  GOT 
something, " 


Battalion  Commander  Hal  B.  Armstrong, 
of  the  l€ay,  1937,  Class  at  the  Air 
Corps  Primary  Flying  School,  Randolph 
Field,  Texas,  expressed  the  following 
greeting  to  the  members  of  the  July, 
1937,  Glass  through  the  columns  of  THE 
TEE  in  the  issue  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding article; 

"It  is  with  a feeling  of  pride  that 
we  of  the  upper  class  of  March,  1937, 
welcome  the  class  of  July,  1937,  Al- 
though we  have  been  Flying  Cadets  for 
only  five  short  months,  we  have  already 
realized  the  marvelous  opportunity  that 
awaits  you.  You,  and  you  alone,  are 
the  ones  to  take  advantage  of  it  - we 
of  the  upper  class  are  behind  you  to  a 
man. 

Many  of  you  have  left  your  homes  and 
loved  ones  for  a life  that  is  entirely 
strange  to  you.  You  are  embarking  an  a 
career  that  has  been  your  life-long  am- 
bition. Adapt  yourselves  as  quickly  as 
(Continued  on  Page  9,), 
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AHlvIY'S  MULTI -SMTER  FIGHTER  MAKES  FIRST  FLIGHT  AT  BUFFALO 


The  War  Department  announced  on 
September  1st  that  the  new  multi-seater 
fighter,  technically  known  as  the  XFM-1, 
built  by  the  Bell  Aircraft  Company  at 
Buffalo,  made  its  initial  trial  flight 
at  the  Municipal  airport  at  Buffalo  on 
that  date.  The  flight  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful. 

Ho  plane  of  recent  times  has  created 
more  speculation  or  has  been  watched 
with  greater  interest  by  observers  than 
this  new  fighter  since  the  War  Depart- 
ment first  on  July  19th  announced  that 
it  had  been  completed  and  delivered^  to 
the  airport  fgr  tuning  up  prior  to  ini- 
tial flight  tests. 

Lieut.  Benjamin  S.  Kelsey,  Air  Corps, 
flew  the  plane  on  its  first  flight.  He 
was  assigned  by  the  Army  Air  Corps* 
E35periraental  Division  at  Wright  Field 
to  make  the  performance  flights.  Lieut. 
Kelsey  flew  the  new  high-powered,  twin- 
engined,  low  wing  plane  for  more  than 
an  hour  in  the  vicinity  of  the  field 
at  Buffalo,  putting  it  through  its 
paces;  at  first  easily  and  gingerly  and 
finally  trj^ing  out  all  the  controls  at 
various  speeds.  Upon  landing  he  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  at  its  performance, 
ease  of  control  and  general  flight 
characteristics. 

(Questioned  by  the  designers  and 
builders  and  by  interested  Air  Corps 
observers  who  had  followed  closely  eveiy 
maneuver  of  the  plane  while  aloft, 

Lieut.  Kelsey  said: 

"I  have  been  standing  by  for  several 
weeks,  watching  the  plane  checked  and 
tested  on  the  ground;  I was  anxious  to 
get  it  in  the  air,  for,  as  you  know, 
after  all,  airplanes  have  to  do  their 
stuff  in  the  air  to  justify  their  ex- 
istence,. I was  anxious  to  get  my  hands 
on  this  one  to  see  if  it  was  as  good  as 
it  looked.  It  was  too  early  to  say  how 
it  will  work  out  through  all  its  tests, 
that  will  take  time  - coimplete  perform- 
ance data  obviously  have  not  yet  been 
collected.  These  tests  will  be  contin- 
ued at  Wright  Field  where  I have  orders 
to  deliver  the  plane  soon.  However,  I 
am  very  well  pleased  with  what  this  sh3p 
showed  today  and  I am  delighted  that  I 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  run 
the  flight  tests  on  it.” 

The  XFM-1  is  designed  with  the^idea 
that  there  is  §reat  need  for  a fighter 
Capable  of  coping  with  the  giant  Bombers 
of  the  so-called  “Flying  Fortress"  type. 
It  is  e2?pected  that  this  plane  will  have 
sufficient  speed  to  overhaul  these  large 
fast  Bombers  and  the  gun  power  to  cope 
with  them  successfully  when  engaged. 

The  malti-seater  fighter  will  soon  go 
to  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  final 
flight  tests,  after  which  it  is  expect- 
ed that  it  will  be  sent  to  the  GH(Q  Air 
Forcb,.  Langley  Field,  Ya.  j where  it  vdH 
be  flown  in  competition  with  other  craft 


and  a new  set  of  tactics  worked  out  for 
its  employment. 

The  plane  contains  some  radical  depar- 
tures from  conventional  military  design. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  a pusher  - its  pro- 
pellers are  behind  the  wings.  Tliis  is  a 
revolutionary  change  in  modern  airplane 
construction.  Engineers  believe  that 
this  will  give  increased  propeller  effici 
ency.  This  arrangement  permits  the  wing 
gunners,  one  on  either  wing,  to  have  a 
free  field  of  fire  and  observation  to  the 
front,  uninterrupted  by  engine  or  propel- 
ler. Tliis  change  in  design  also  frees 
the  gunners  from  having  to  work  in  the 
propeller  blast,  a handicap  to  gun  maneuv- 
er and  accuracy. 

It  is  believed  that  this  plane  will  de- 
velop sufficient  speed  to  overhaul  any 
air  targets.  This  plane  has  six  guns, 
more  powerful  armament  than  ever  before 
carried  on  a fighter.  It  also  carries 
light  bombs.  It  accommodates  a crew  of 
five,  pilot,  CO -pi lot-navigator,  radio 
operator-gunner,  and  two  outboard  wing 
gunners.  It  is  powered  by  two  engines 
recently  developed  by  the  Allison.  Engin- 
eering Corporation  in  conjunction  with 
Air  Corps  engineers.  All  gasoline  is 
carried  in  compartments  in  its  giant 
wings.  This  materially  reduces  the  fire 
hazard. 

The  new  monoplane  embodies  all  the 
latest  design  devices  to  increase  its 
speed  and  air -v/or thine ss.  Its  landing 
gear  and  tail  v/heel  are  electrically  re- 
tractible.  It  carries  flaps  to  reduce 
its  landing  speed.  It  provides  heated 
compartments  for  all  members  of  its  crew, 
which  will  be  needed  at  its  fighting 
ceiling,  over  thirty  thousand  feet. 

It  contains  some  new  and  radical  de-^ 
partures  which  may  have  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance for  the  civil  air  industry  as 
well  as  the  military.  Among  these  are 
its  power  plant  location  and  its  pusher 
propellers,  and  the  auxi liars'"  power 
plant  for  retracting  landing  gear,  for^ 
lights,  radio  and  starters.  The  auxili- 
ary plant  drives  nine  electric  motors, 
taking  this  load  off  the  two  engines 
which  drive  the  propellers.  This  new 
fighter  can  continue  to  transmit  radio 
messages  after  forced  landing  when  its 
main  power  plants  are  dead. 

An  innovation  in  this  plane  is  the  in- 
terchangeability of  anj'-  or  all  members 
of  the  crew.  The  wing  gunners  can  travel 
between  their  sta^tions  and  the  main  fuse- 
lage while  in  flight;  the  co-pilot  can 
change  places  with  the  pilot,  the  radio 
operator  can  man  the  guns;  all  stations 
have  inter-communication.  The  advantage- 
ous location  of  the  wing  gunners  in  front 
of  the  engines  permits  them  to  see  the 
pilot,  mailing  visual  signals  practicable 
between  all  members  of  the  crew.  Com^ 
plet.e  telephone  inter-conmunication  is- 
also' provided.  ■ 
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"IIEHVOUS  SH03  LACES”  AITD  ''JITTERY  HANDS” 


• The  above  heading  would  seem  to  he  an 
appropriate  one  for  the  article  on  the 
Automatic  Landing  System,  the  authors  of 
which  are  Captains  Carl  J.  Crane  and 
jeorge  V.  Holloman,  Air  Corps.  They  say, 
referring  to  the  series  of  tests  conduct- 
ed through  the  last  two  years  in  connec- 
Hon  with  the  automatic  landing  system., 
that  this  line  of  endeavor  brought  up 
many  humorous  incidents,  not  the  least 
of  which  have  been  sunh  terms  as  "nervous 
shoe  laces”  and  "jittery  hands”  #iich 
have  always,  been  evident  to  the  observer 
watching  the  pilot  keep  "hands  off”  duT' 
ing  the  automatic  landings. 

The  article  by  Captains  Crane  and 
Holloman  is  quoted,  as  follov/s: 

"Iviuch  has  been  written  in  recent  months 
concerning  the  personal  eqioation  during 
flight  and  the  influence  of  tiiis  eouation 
on  accident  rates.  The  newer  develop- 
ments in  modern  aircraft,  to  insure  high 
performance,  have  required  an  increasing 
number  of  cockpit  devices,  all  of  which 
demand  the  attention  of  the  pilot  at  some 
time  or  other  during  any  given  flight. 

Pilots  have  felt  and  expressed  the 
need  for  simplification  of  the  various 
controls  that  must  be  manipulated  a,nd 
have  expressed  the  heed  for  this  simpli- 
fication in  no  uncertain  terms.  This 
simplification  means  that  many  of  the 
' functions  now  performed  by  the  pilot  in 
flight  control  and  navigation,  must  be 
done  automatically.  The  landing  of  air- 
craft is  no  exception  to  this  general 
trend.  With  this  in  mind,  the  personnel 
of  the  Materiel  Division  over  two  years 
ago  began,  active  prosecution  of  develop- 
ment work  to  si^lify  the  procedure  of 
instrument  landing  by  making  it  automat- 
ic. 

Eor  over  a year*  Air  Corps  test  air- 
planes have  been  flown,  automatically 
over  distances  that  have  indicated  the 
thorough  reliability  of  the  devices  em- 
ployed. This  was  one  step  in  the  per- 
fection of  automatic  landing.  The 
features  therefore  that  are  built  into 
the  automatic  landing  system  are  not 
Only  useful  for  the  landing  but  are  used 
throughout  the  entire  flight  of  the  air- 
plane across  the  radio  navigational  aids 
with  which  the  United  States  is  provided. 
Test  airplanes  from  Wright  Field  have 
been  flown  automatically  from  Wright 
Field  as  far  as  Texas  and  return  under 
automatic  control.  Several  flights  have 
also  been  made  from  Wright  Field  via 
Buffalo,  New  York,  to  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
and  from  there  via  Langley  Field,  ?a.  , 
to  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Obvious- 
ly the  automatic  landing  involves  other 
factors  besides  control  of  direction. 

) These  factors  are  control  of  altitu.de, 
engine  control,  glide  control  and  further 
engine  control  after  landing, 

With  the  provision  of  the  Air  Corps 


automatic  landing  system  in  an  airplane 
and  with  the  installation  of  the  new 
”Z”  type  radio  range  beacons,  the  air- 
plane may  be  flown  automatically  from 
station  to  station,  from  East  to  West 
Coast.  If  we  imagine  a group  of  the 
future  ”Z”  type  radio  ranges  placed  in 
a line  joining  the  run^vay  of  the  _ landing 
field  and  extending  to  a point  five 
milee  therefrom,  some  idea  will  be  gain- 
ed of  the  essential  features  of  the  Air 
Corps  automatic  landing  system.  By  ref- 
erence to  Figure  1 which  represents  the 
path  of  flight  and  landing  made  by  the 
Ariry  C-14  Cargo  airplane  on  Monday, 
August  23,  1937,  a generally  clear  idea 
will  be  obtained  of  the  path  of  the  air- 
lane  in  the  horizontal  plane.  Figure 
represents  a vertical  view  of  the  air- 
plane flight  path  and  landing  path  which 
the  Army  airplaaie  followed  in  executing 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  world's  first 
entirely  automatic  airplane  landing.  The 
tv.'o  diagrams  above  mentioned  should  be 
self-explanatory  and  in  themselves  are 
evidence  of  the  continuation  of  develop- 
ment on  the  Air  Corps  system  of  instru- 
ment landing. 

On  Monday,  August  23,  1937,  after 
over  two  years  of  intensive  research  and 
design  with  respect  to  automatic  control 
features  and  automatic  flight  procedure, 
two  entirely  automatic  landings  were 
made  in  the  period  of  an  hour  under  ad- 
verse air  and  wind  conditions  by  Captain 
Carl  J.  Crane,  Director  of  the  Instru- 
ment and  Navigation  Laboratory; 

Captain  George  V,  Holloman,  Assistant  Di 
rector  of  the  Laboratory,  and  Mr.  Ray- 
mond K.  Stout,  project  engineer  in  auto- 
matic landing.  Since  that  time  addition 
al  landings  have  been  made  in  which  dis- 
interested personnel  have  been  carried 
as  observers  on  the  flights  in  order  to 
check  the  various  factors  entering  into 
the  fully  automatic  landings  performed. 

In  the  execution  of  an  automatic  la.nd- 
ing,  using  the  Air  Corps  system,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  pilot  of  the  airplane 
to  bring  the  airpl.ane  to  a definite  a,lti 
tude,  determined  by  the  sensitive  alti- 
meter, and  to  place  the  airplane  within 
the  range  of  radio  reception  of  the 
ground  radio  facilities!  It  is,  of 
course,  desirable  to  place  the  airplane 
generally  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
is  expected  to  land,  but  this  is  not  ne- 
cessa.ry  as  was  determined  in  flight,  anc 
can  be  understood  by  reference  to  Figure 
l,in  vdiich  the  airplane  was  actually 
laced  in  a position  which  headed  it 
80°  away  from  the  direction  of  final 
landing.  Ti/hen  the  pilot  has  placed  the 
airplane  at  a selected  altitude  in  the 
vicinity  (20  miles  or  less)  of  the  land- 
ing field,  the  master  landing  switch  is 
closed  and  the  airplane  proceeds  throiigh 
the  following  routine  in  acconplishing 
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the  automatic  landing: 

a.  The  selected  altitude  is  automat- 
ically maintained  and  the  airplane's 
heading  is  changed  so  that  it  flies  in 
the  direction  of  the  radio  guiding  sta- 
tion most  remotely  located  from  the  land- 
ing runway. 

D.  The  altitude  control  device  main- 
tains the  proper  altitude  during  the  ini- 
tial approach  as  just  noted.  The  direc- 
tional relay  interlocks  the  radio  com- 
pass and  the  gyro  pilot  and  therefore 
causes  the  change  in  heading  of  the  air- 
plane. Adjacent  to  this  relay  is  the 
radio  coir^jass,  the  frequency  of  which  is 
automatically  set  by  the  interaction  of 
the  marker  beacon  receptor  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  frequency  selector. 
The  pilot  of  the  airplane  is  informed  as 
to  the  correctness  of  automatic  settings 
by  observing  the  frequency  selector  indi- 
cator. Through  the  automatic  and  cooper- 
ative action  of  these  devices,  the  air- 
plane heads  to  the  coii5)ass  guiding  sta- 
tion farthest  from  the  field  as  shown  in 
the  diagram.  Upon  reaching  that  station 
the  frequency  is  automatically  changed 
to  Station  ho.  3,  where  it  is  again  auto- 
matically changed  to  the  frequency  of 
Station  Ho.  2,  where  the  frequency  is 
again  automatically  changed  to  that  of 
Staticn_Ho.  1,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  engine  throttle  is  automatical^ 
operated  by  the  throttle  engine.  The 
throttle  engine  is  interconnected  with 
the  altitude  control  in  such  a manner 
that  should  the  airplane  reach  its  mini- 
mum altitude  prior  to  reaching  radio 
station  No.  1,  the  throttle  engine  will 
be  so  actuated  to  control  the  airplane 
in  such  a manner  that  it  will  maintain 
accurately  the  minimum  altitude  required 
for  the  operation  of  the  automatic  land- 
ing system. 

After  passing  Station  No.  1,  the 
throttle  engine  is  so  actuated  that  the 
airplane  maintains  a selected  glide 
angle  and  rate  of  descent  until  ground 
contact  is  made,  li^en  gromid  contact  is 
made,  the  throttle  engine  is  further  ac- 
tuated^ by  the  landing  gear  switches, 
which  in  turn  causes  the  engine  to  be 
idled  and  proper  brake  application  made. 

At^the  present  writing,  the  automatic 
landing  system  has  been  flown  so  that 
all  of  the  landings  made  to  date  have 
been_mads  under  cross  wind  conditions 
varying  in  intensity  as  high  as  eleven 
miles  per  hour.  In  at  least  50^  of  the 
automatic  landings  made,  the  air  condi- 
tions have  been  moderately  rough. 

The  Sperry  Grjvo  Pilot  has  been  used 
throughout  as  the  automatic  flight  con- 
trol features  of  the  airplane.  Certain 
additions^ to  the  Sperry  Pilot  have  been 
required  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
automatic  control  of  direction. 

Tile  automatic  landin^j  system  was  do-' 
signed' by  Captain  CtTl  J.  Urane,  Piroc- 
tor  of  the  Instr-ument  and  Navigation  Lab- 
oratory at  Uright  Field,  and  working  v/ith 


Captain  George  V.  Holloman  had  conduct- 
ed practically  all  of  the  flight  tests 
which  have  brought  to  a successful  con- 
clusion the  automatic  landing  system, 

‘The  various  units  of  automatic  control 
were  designed  by  the  above  no'bed  offi- 
cers, Mr.  Raymond  K.  Stout,  project  en- 
gineer, and  Mr.  C.D.  Barbulesco  of  the 
Signal  Corps  Aircraft  Radio  Laboratory, 
which  laboratory  assisted  materially  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  various 
units  entering  into  the  automatic  land- 
ing system. 

oOo 

Flying  Cadet's  Future 

t’UouEi'nue'd^Tr  oiT'  Fag  e 5 ) 

possible  to  the  ways  of  the  Service  and 
analyse  yourself  with  a desire  to  dis- 
close those  characteristics  wrhich  a suc- 
cessful officer  in  the  Air  Corps  must 
have  and  then  do  your  utmost  to  develop 
■them.  For  instance,  have. you  obedience, 
initiative  and  perseverance? 

Yo'ur  course  is  hard,  not  only  in  fly- 
ing, but  also  in  gro'und  school.  Tliere 
will  be  occasions  ?/hen  you  will  feel 
like  'throwing  in  the  sponge',  and  ad- 
mit -ting  defeat.  However,  if  you  do 
weaken  or  refuse  to  give  the  oest  you 
have,  it  is  better  that  you  be  eliminat- 
ed - a man  v;ho  does  his  duty  half  way 
is  worse  than  none  at  all.  Unfortunate- 
ly, flying  is  an  art  in  which  all  of  us 
cannot  become  proficient.  It  is  no  dis- 
grace to  washout  on  the  flying  line  if 
3)'ou  can  say  truthfully  that  you  have 
given  your  best.  You  are  the  ones  we 
are  sorry  to  lose.  * m 9i«  » 

oOo 

CONS'TRUCTION  AT  MARCH  FIELD 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Construct- 
ing Quartermaster,  extension  and  re- 
surfacing of  the  south  side  of  the  land- 
ing ma.t  is  under  way  at  March  Field, 
Riverside,  Calif. 

V/hen  completed,  the  project  will  af- 
ford a 4,000-foot  runway,  150  feet  wide, 
for  the  heavier  type  airplanes.  It  will 
extend  200  feet  past  the  east  end  of  the 
3550-foot  mat,  and  250  feet  past  the 
west  end. 

This  new  runway  will  greatly  facili- 
tate. the  increasing  traffic  into  March 
Field  of  the  nev/er  type  bombing  planes. 
oOo 

All  of  the  senior  officers  ef  the  2nd 
Bombardment  Group,  Langley  Field  Va. , 
Recently  received  from  ■'whe  Yfer  Department 
the  rating  of  Military  Airplane  Pilot. 
"Tlae  officers  and  men  of  this  Group," 

Says  tho  News  Letter  Correspondent,  "v/ish 
■them  many  more  successful  years  and  hours 
in  the  Air  Corps  and  trust  that  their 
aviation  future  will  not  be  as  hazardous 
as  the  past, " 
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LIEUT.  COLONEL  CHAELES  T.  PHILLIPS 

Lieut.  Colonel  Charles  T.  Phillips, Air 
Corps,  now  on  duty  in  Washington,  D. C., 
as  a memher  of  the  War  Department  Gener- 
al Staff,  was  horn  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn. , 
July  10 j 1889.  He  attended  preparatory 
school  in  Tennessee;  the  Gordon  Institute 
at  Barnesville,  Ga. , for  one  year,  and, 
after  completing  his  sophomore  year  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. , 
he  was  engaged  in  civil  engineering  work 
for  one  year  and  then  entered  the  news- 
paper field  as  reporter,  special  corres- 
pondent and  special  writer  for  the 
Atlanta  JOURNAL. 

Enlisting  as  a private  in  the  5th 
Georgia  Infantry  in  March,  1916,  Colonel 
Phillips,  on  April  19th  of  that  year, was 
appointed  a 1st  Lieutenant.  On  June  20, 
1916,  when  his  regiment  was  mobilized 
and  mustered  into  the  Federal  service, he 
was  sent  to  the  mobilization  camp  at 
Macon,  Ga. , in  command  of  a company.  He 


the  48th  Aero  Squadron  and  then  with  the 
51st  Aero  Squadron.  He  commanded  the 
latter  organization  from  December  6, 
1918,  to  January  10,  1919,  and  for  a 
short  time  was  personnel  adjutant.  Dur- 
ing April  and  May,  1918,  he  was  on  duty 
with  the  Eastern  Plight  of  the  Victory 
Loan  Circus.  On  May  24,  1919,  he  was 
assigned  as  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
3rd  Aero  Squadron  at  Hazclhurst  Field, 
L.I.,  New  York,  and  on  June  28th  en- 
trained with  this  organization  for  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Colonel  Phillips  was  stationed  at 
Cuartel  de  Espana,  Manila,  from  Au^st 
15  to  December  2,  1919,  and  at  Clark 
Field,  Pampanga,  until  August  10,  1921. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  as  commanding 
officer,  he  also  served  as  Adjutant  and 
Personnel  Adjutant  of  the  field  and 
later  as  commanding  officer  thereof 
until  the  expiration  of  his  tour  of 
duty  in  the  Philippines. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States, 


served  in  this  capacity  until  a few  weelslhe  was,  in  September,  1921,  assigned  as 


after  the  arrival  of  this  regiment  at  El 
Paso,  Texas,  for  Mexican  Border  patrol 
duty,  when  he  was  attached  for  duty  and 
instruction  to  the  34th  U. S.  Infantry. 

Following  attendance  at  garrison 
school  and  commanding  a c-impany  of  that 
regiment  for  several  months,  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  122nd  Infantry,  and  for  a 
brief  period  served  as  company  commander 
with  that  organization. 

In  July,  1917,  Celonel  Phillips  was 
•ordered  to  Wilbur  Wright  Field,  Fair- 
field,  Ohio,  for  flying  training.  Dur- 
ing the  course  ^^f  this  training,  he  serv- 
ed as  assistant  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  cadet  squadrons,  and  later  as  field 
supply  officer,  as  commanding  officer  of 
the _ 44th  Aero  Squadron  and  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  211th  Aero  Squadron.  On 
December  29,  1917,  he  reported  at 
Gerstner  Field,  Lake  Charles,  La. , for 
advanced^ training  in  Pursuit  aviation. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  a student, 
he  served  as  assistant  to  the  officer  in 
charge  of  flying  and  as  instructor  of 
cadets  in  Guard  Duty,  Army  Regulations 
and  officers’  duties. 

Upon  his  graduation  fr»im  the  Pursuit 
School  at  Gerstner  Field,  he  reported  on 
May  8,  1918,  at  the  School  (,f  Aerial 
Gunnery,  Selfri'dge  Field,  Mich,  , where 
he  w'as  on  duty  as  assistant  to  the  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  flying  and  as  assistant 
to  the  chief  instructor  at  the  schosl. 

On  October  10,  1918,  he  was  ordered  to 
the  Aviatian  Concentration  Depot  at 
GardenCity,  L.I.,  New  York,  for  trans- 
portation ovorseas,  but  the  Armistice 
was  signed  while  he  v^as  awaiting  trans- 
portation. 

Assigned  to  the  1st  Provisional  Wing 
at_Mineola,  L.I.,  New  York,  Colonel 
Phillips  served  for  a brief  period  with 


student  at  the  Field  Officers  School  at 
Langlej''  Field,  Va. , and  he  graduated 
therefrom  cn  June  15th  of  the  following 
year.  He  was  then  assigned  as  Instruc- 
tor, Air  Service,  Maryland  National 
Guard,  with  statiw^n  at  Logan  Field  near 
Baltimore,  Md.  While  on  this  assign- 
ment, he  was  on  temporary  duty  in  the 
Militia  Bureau,  Washington,  D.C. , from 
June  4,  to  December  7,  1923,  and  from 
November  5,  1925,  to  January  2,  1926. 
From  ’DecjeiflbGf  7,  1923,  ' ' i he  per- 

formed additiojml  duty  as  Air  Officer 
of  the  3rd  Corps  Area,  Baltimore,  Md.  ; 
as  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff, 

G-1,  and  as  assistant  to  the  Recruiting 


Officer,  3rd  Corps  Area. 

Assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Militia  Bureau,  January  2,  1926, 
Colonel  Phillips  was  4n  duty  therein 
until  September  15,  1929,  when  he  was 
assigned  as  a student  to  take  the  ad- 
vanced course  of  instruction  at  the 
Infantry  School  at  Fort  Benniaig,  Ga. 
Following  his  graduation  from  this 
school,  on  June  10,  1930,  he  was  assign- 
ed to  station  at  Maxvyell  Field,  Ala.  , 
where  for  brief  periods  he  served  as 
Commanding  Officer  and  as  Executive  Of- 
ficer until  August  22,  1930,  when  he 
reported  for  duty  as  a student  at  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  School  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Graduating 
from  the  two-year  course  at  this  school, 
he  attended  the  Array  War  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  one  year,  and  upon 
his  graduation  therefrom  on  June  27, 

1933,  and  following  the  completion  of  a j 
five  weeks’  course  at'  the  Chemical  War- 
fare School  at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md.  , 
he  was  assigned' to  station  at  March 
Field,  Riverside,  Calif.,  where  irom. 
September  23,  1933,  to  November  2,  1933, 
-I'O-  V-7482,  A.C. 


he  c>'»mflanded.  the  9th  Boinhardment  Squad- 
ron j and  thereafter  served  as  Executive 
Officer  of  the  7th  Boinhardment  Group  un- 
' til  Ifovemher,  1934,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Panama  Canal  Department. 

D'xring  his  two-year  tour  of  duty  in 
Panama,  Colonel  Phillips  served,  first, 
as  Executive  Officer  of  the  19th  Compos- 
ite Wing  and  later,  in  the  order  given, 
as  Operations  Officer  of  the  18th  Pur- 
suit Group,  Alhrook  Eield;  Adjutant; 
.4cting  Air  Officer  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Department,  and  Commanding  Officer  of 
Alhrook  Eield  and  the  18th  Prirsuit  Group, 
in  Ceptemher,  1936,  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  a memher  of  the  War  Department 
General  Staff. 

Colonel  Phillips  was  commissioned  a 
1st  Lieut.,  .Signal  Corps  (temporary) 
August  5,  1917,  and  promoted  to  Captain, 
August  29,  1918.  He  was  comjrdssioned  a 
Captain  in  the  Ai.r  Service,  Regular  Array, 
July  1,  1920,  and  promoted  to  Major,  Air 
Corps,  July  1,  1931,  and  to  Lieut. 

Colonel  (temp.)  March  4,  1935.  He  holds 
the  flying  ratings  of  "Airplane  Pilo-t" 
and  "Airplane  Observer. " 

— -oOo — '- 

LIEUT.  COLOHEL  HUBERT  V.  HOPKIHS 

Lieut.  Colonel  Hubert  V.  Hopkins,  Air 
Corps,  now  on  duty  as  Chief  of  the  Indus- 
trial War  Plans  Section,  Materiel  Divi- 
sion, Wright  Eield,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was 
horn  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  July 
lO,  1889.  He  graduated  from  the  Colo- 
rado Springs  High  School  in  1908  and 
from  the  University  of  Washington  State 
in  1916,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachekr 
of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1914,  he  attended  the 
War  Department  Military  Training  Camp 
for  cc liege  students  at  Monterey,  Calif. 
While  a student  at  the  Washington  Univer- 
sity, he  enlisted  in  the  2nd  Infantry 
Regiment,  Washington  National  Guard, and 
after  less  than  two  years’  service  W8.s 
commiBsi''ned  a second  lieutenant  in  that 
organization  on  Hovemher  25,  1916.  He 
served  for  four  months  as  Acting  Regi- 
mental Adjutant,  eight  months  as  aide  de 
to  the  Adjutant  General,  State  of 
ington,  and  four  months  on  recruit- 
ing duty, ■ He  was  promoted  to  1st  Lieut, 
of  Infantry,  Washington  Rational  C’card, 
March  9,  1917,  and  assigned  to  duty  as 
Battalion  Adjutant.  On  August  5,  1917, 
he  accepted  a commission  as  1st  Lieut, , 
U.S.  Army,  and  was  assigned  to  the  ISlst 
Infantry  at  Camp  Mills,  L.I.,  Hew  York. 

On  Rovemher  19,  1917,  Colonel  Hopkins 
accepted  a coramissjon  as  1st  Lieutenant, 
Signal. Corps  (temp.)  and  was  assigned  to 
tne  Headquarters  of  the  Spruce  Production 
Corporatirn  at  the  aviation  cantonment 
at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash. , and  attach- 
I ^d  to  Headquarters,  casual  detachment, 
he  was  _ on  duty  ?dth  the  411th  Aero  Con- 
Sqo-adron  from  January  1 to  24, 
1918;  with,  the  602nd  Aero  Supply  Squad- 


ron to  March  1,  1918,  and  with  the  604 th 
Aero  Supply  Squadron  to  May  1,  1918, 
During  all  this  time  he  also  served  as 
Adjutant  of  the  casual  detachment  and  as 
Exchange  Officer.  On  June  12,  1918,  he 
was  assigned  as  Commanding  Officer  cf 
the  13th  CoJipany,  casual  detachment, 
and  he  continued  as  such  until  4.ugust  2, 
1918,  when  he  was  assigned  as  Assistant 
to  the  District  Supervisor,  Willapa  Bay 
District,  Spruce  Production  Corporaticn, 
v/ith  station  at  Raymond,  Wash.  He  per- 
formed. this  duty  until  Eehruarv  11,1919, 
v/hen  he  was  transferred  to  Yfashington, 
D.C.,  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Per- 
sonnel Department  of  the  Bureau  of  Air- 
craft Production,  the  functions  rf  which 
department  were  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  Personnel  Division,  Office  cf  the 
Chief  of  Air  Service.  He  also  served  as 
Supply  and  Property  Officer  ^f  the  Per- 
sonnel Division  and  as  recorder  of  vari- 
ous hoards  of  officers. 

Relieved  from  duty  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Air  Service,  March  10,  1921, 
Colonel  Hopkins  was  assigned  to  the  Array 
Balloon  School  at  Ross  Eield,  Arcadia, 
Calif. , as  student  to  pursue  the  course 
of  instruction  thereat,  a.nd  which  course 
he  completed  on  October  29,  1921.  There- 
after he  continued  on  duty  at  the  Bal- 
loon School  as  Engineering  Officer  and 
as  Instructor  .in  Topography,  Map  Read- 
ing, Aerial  Photography  a,nd  Aeronautical 
Instruments.  On  "May  1,  1923.  be  began 
the  corerse  in  airship  piloting. 

Transferred  ,to  Scott  Eield,  Belleville, 
111. , he  served  as  Instructor  at  the 
Balloon  and  i\irship  School  .at  that  field 
from  Aug'ist  20  to  September  23,  1922, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  Langley  Eield, 
Va. , for  duty  as  student  at  the  Eield 
Officers  School,  v/hich  designation  was 
subsequently  changed  to  the  Air  Service 
Tautical  School.  Gradiiating  from  this 
school  on  Jiuie  15,  1923,  he  was  traus- 
f erred  to  Kelly  Eield,  Texas,  for  duty 
and  training  vdth  the  10 th  School  Group, 
tak:ng  the  Observation  , coarse  at  the 
Advanced  Elying  School.'  On  Rovember  11, 

1923,  he  was  assigned  as  .Commanding  Offi- 
cer of  the  42nd  School  Squadron,  and  he 
performed  this  dut3’-  until  Januarj’'  2,1924, 
when  he  was  assigned  as  Instructor  at 
the  Advanced  Elying  School. 

In  ."^^ebruary,  1924,  Colonel  Hopkins  wa.s 
transferred  to  the  Hav/aiian  Department. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  4th  Observation 
Squadron  at  Wbeeler  Eield,  Schofield 
Barracks,  on  April  14th,  and  was  on  duty 
as  Commanding  Officer  of  Elight  "B"  and 
a,s  Transportation  Officer.  He  assumed 
command  of  the  Squadron  in  November, 

1924.  On  January  9,  1925,  he  was  as- 
signed as  Assistant  Air  Officer  of  the 
Eawadian  Department,  serving  as  such  un- 
til November  26,  1927.  He  served  as  Act- 
ing Air. Officer  until  May  25,  1928, 

Upon  his  return  to  the' mainland,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Materiel  Division  at 
Wright  Eield,  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  duty  j-n 
(Continued  on  top  of  Pago  15'' , 
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WHY  THE  WmTHBR? 


A Canadian  newspaper  recently  pnitlisii-  | 
ed  the  following  under  the  above  heading; i 

"Win4  at  will!  In  these  days  of  yacht 
racing  wind  is  very  important.  It  is 
also  important  to  the  Carihs  v/ho  prac- 
tice the  art  not  only  of  making  the  wind 
hlow  hut  of  stopping  it  also.  They 
whistle  andwave  their  hands  at  a rain 
cloud  to  drive  it  away  or  in  another  di- 
rection. To  quiet  a storm,  they  chew 
the  cassava  root  and  spit  it  into  the 
air  and  sea  to  pacify  the  spirit  Zemsen, 
who  may  he  hungry.  To  divert  an  unfavor- 
ahle  wind  they  strike  the  stern  of  their 
caiioes^with  an  arrow.  The  custom  of 
whistling  to  raise  a wind  is  very  wide- 
spread. _ These  childish  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices, if  illogical,  are  interesting. " 

A constant  reader  of  the  Air  Corps 
Hews  Letter  who  read  this  item  was  great- 
ly inroressed  with  it  and,  heing  of 
Scotch  descent  and  a firm  believer  in 
economy’-,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  tarpaj'er,  he  saw  e.t  once  great  pos- 
sibilities for  effecting  reductions  in 
appropriations  for  the  military  estab- 
lishment. Tb.e  deeper  his  mind  v/andered 
into  the  subject  the  greater  these  pos- 
sibilities presented  themselves. 

Since  tne  subject  matter  of  the  above 
newspaper  clipping  had  reference  to  the 
weather,  it  vfas  natural  for  the  H.  L, 
Readsr  first  of  all  to  recall  to  mind 
the  recently  created  V/eather  Service  of 
the  Army  Air  Corps.  How,  the  scheme  he 
unfolds  to  effect  savings  in  appropria- 
tions for  the  Array  Air  Corps  is  as"  fol- 
lows: 

Hirst,  to  abolish  completel3'’  the  new 
and  Oiipensive  weather  set-up;  ne^ct,  have 
the  Materiel  Division  talce  the  place  of 
those  dealers  in  black  magic  (Weather 
Bureau) . To  the  norma,!  functions  of  the 
Materiel  Division  should  be  added  a new 
and  very  important  task,  namely,  to  take 
care  of  the" procurement  and  distribution 
of  the  Cassava  Hoot.  The  Ifeteriel  Divi-  | 
sion  is  to  eraip  each  s.irplane  with  a j 
ration  to  each  member  of  the  com.be.t  crew, 
issues  to  be  made  according  to  the  size 
of  the  ship  and  the  crew;  then  all  hands, 
by _ the  G-HQ,  efficiency  count,  can  chew, 
spit  and  ;pacify  the  weather. 

With  this  accomplished,  there  v/ould  be 
no  necessity  in  supporting  a Weather 
Bureau.  De-icers  would  be  legislated 
out  of  existence  and,  above  all,  air- 
planes could  come  and  go  at  all  hours, 
regardless  of  Mother  Hature. 

Haven  gotten  thus  far,  our  rea,der 
grows  even  more  enthusiastic,  and  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  adoption  of  his 
scheme  will  remove  a lot  of  flying  risk, 
prevent  many  crack-ups,  and  tend  to  make 
airplanes  last  indefinitely. 

He  cautions  the  H.L.  Editor  not  to 
tell  Hube  Goldberg  about  the  scheme,  as 
he  first  wants  to  obtain  a patent  on 
it. 


SEARCH -EOR  ELYIHG  CADET  GUY  W.  EDGERTOH 
By  the  Kelly  Eield  Correspondent 


The  mysterious  disappearance  of  Elyingt 


Cadet  Guy  V/.  Edgerton,  while  returning 
from  a cross-country  training  flight 
from  Kelly  Eield  to  Barksdale  Eield  has 
not  yet  been  solved.  Thirteen  student  ■ 
flyers  from  the  Attack  Section  of  the 
Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying  School  set  cut 
on  a navigation  flight;  to  Barksdale 
Eield  on  August  30th,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  2nd  Lieut.  Edward  E.  Cullerton, 
Air  Reserve.  They  arrived  in  due  time, 
and  at  dusk  set  out  for  the  return  trip. 

Shortly  after  they  left  Barksdale  Eielc  . 
the3>"  encountered  a severe  thunderstorm, 
covering  a wide  area  and  blocking  their  i 
path.  Twelve  students  landed  safely; 
five  returning  to  Barksdale  Eield,  two  tf 
Waco,  one  to  Houston,  two  tc  Austin  and  ! 
two  to  Kelly  Field.  The  thirteenth  man, 
Flying  Cadet  Edgerton,  has  not  yet  been 
found. 

Scheduled  training  was  immediately  dis-  : 
continued  and  eHl  avrhlable  pilots  cf 
Kelly  Eield  were  sent  on  an  intensive 
search  of  areas  in  which  he  probably  was  ' 
forced  down.  Randolph  Eield  officers 
were  also  pressed  into  service  as  search-  i 
ing’  parties,  as  v/ell_as  all  available 
pilots  at  Barksdale  Eield.  After  four 
da.ys  of  searching,  with  more  than  a hund 
red  airplanes,  the  liunt  was  ordered  dis- 
continued by  Brigadier  General  James  E. 
Chaney,  Commanding  General  of  the  Air 
Corps  Training  Center. 

Rumors  and  speculations  'v.ere'  rife  as  t' 
what  might  have  happened  and  what  proba- 
bl^T-  did  happen.  About  a iuuidred  tele- 
grams were  received  at  Kelly  Eield  and 
Randolph  Eield  from  persons  on  the  grour 
all  the  way  from  Houston,  Texas,  to  Huge 
Oklahoma,  reporting  that  some  unusua.1 
phenomena  had  been  observed,  ?/hich  might 
iia\c  been  the  lost  fl^^'er.  Each  rumor 
thus  reported  v/as  exhaustively  investi- 
gated, but  to  no  avail.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  densely  wooded  area  along  the 
Heches  and  Trinitj^  rivers  betv/een  Barks- 
dale Eield  and  Kelly  Eield  was  divided 
into  three  sectors,  Barksdale  Eield  cove 
ing  the  northeast  sector,  Randolph  Eield 
the  hOrthwest  sector  and  Kell;/  Eield  the 
south  sector.  Each  sector  v/as  further 
subdivided  into  a small  area,  and  each 
pilot  was  instructed  to  search  this  area  ^ 
thoroughlj’’.  The  pilots  conducting  the 
search  each  flew  approximately  8 licurs 
for  each  of  the  four  days  on  the  search, 
Ho  clues  whatsoever  v/ere  found  to  the 
di sappear  ance . 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  Captain  Glen  C. 
Jamison,  Senior  Instructor  of  the  Attack 
Section  in  v/hich  Flying  Cadet  Edgerton 
was  a student,  that  the  missing  flyer  en- 
countered the  severe  storm  and  rough  a 
weather  at  about  the  time  his  auxiliary!' 
tank  was  exhausted,  and  in  fighting  for  , 
control  of  his  airplane  he  became  cenfus- 
(Continued  on  Page  13).  | 
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tlie  Experimental  Engineering  Section,  On 
1,  1928,  lie  "began  his  duties  as  stu- 
dent at  the  Air  Corps  Engineering’  School 
at  Wright  Field  and,  following  his  gradu- 
ation therefrom  in  June,  1929,^ he  resumed 
his  former  duties  in  the  Experimental  En- 
gineering Section. 

In  September,  1929,  Colonel  Hopkins  re- 
ported for  duty  as  student  to  pursue  the 
course  of  instruction  in  Aeronautical^ 
Engineering  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  the  one-year 
course  at  this  school,  he  reported  on 
Angust  2,  1930,  to  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  Washington,  D.G., 
for  duty  in  the  Plans  Division,  From 
July.  .6-  to  31,  1931,  lie  took  the  Field 
Officers*  course  of  instruction  at  the 
Chemical  Warfare  School  at  Edgewood  Ar- 
senal, Md. 

Detailed  as  a student  at  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  School,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  Colonel  Hopkins,  upon  the 
coi^jletion  of  the  two-year  course  of  in- 
struction thereat,  was  assigned  as  a 
student  at  the  Arriy  Industrie.!  College, 
Washington,  D.C.,  from  which  he  graduat- 
ed in  June,  1935,  following  which  he  was 
again  assigned  to  duty  at  Wright  Field, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  On  September  9,  1936,  he 
assumed  his  present  duties  as  Chief  of, 
the  Industrial  War  Plans  Section  of  the 
Materiel  Division. 

Colonel  Hopkins  was  commissioned  in 
the  Regular  Army  as  a 1st  Lieutenant  pf 
Infantry  on  July  1,  1920.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Air  Service  on  October  lltii 
of  that  year;  promoted  to  Captain  as  of 
July  1,  1920;  to  Major.  July  18,  1931, 
and  to  Lieut.  Colonel  (temp.)  June  16, 
1936.  He  holds  the  ratings  of  **lirship 
Pilot,"  "Balloon  Observer"  and  **Airplane 
Observer.  *• 

— — oOo— 

Search  for  Flying  Cadet  Guy  W.  Edgerton 

( ContirraeaTromrTage^Tr~^~ 

ed  when  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
changing  tanks  and  dived  or  spun  into 
greund,  being  unable  to  recover. 

If  he  struck  the  ground  in  the  densely 
wooded  or  swampy  areas  along  the  rivers 
mentioned,  it  would  be  inpossible  to  see 
the  wreck  from  the  air,  and  the  location 
would  be  all  but  inaccessible  by  land. 

It  is  also  possible  that  he  was  forced 
out  oyer  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Officials  of  the  Air  Corps  Training 
Center  have  the  meager  comfort  of  knowirg 
that  no  stone  was  left  unturned  to  find 
this_ Cadet.  The  Air  Corps  has  lost  a 
promising  student  pilf't. 


Cadet  Edgerton,  a native  of  Keiily,N.  C., 
was  born  on  January  23,  1916,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Presbyterian  Junior  Col- 
lege, Maxton,^H.C.  Prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  a Flying  Cadet  to  enter  the  Octo- 
ber, 1936,  class  at  the  Primary  Flying 


School  at  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  he  was 
a salesman  with  an  automobile  concern, 
in  Washington,  D.C.  He  graduated  from 
the  Primary  Flying  School  on  June  25., 

1937;  was  transferred  to  the  Advanced 
Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  and  was  to 
have  graduated  in  October,  1937,  and  com- 
missioned a second  lieutenant  in  the  Air 
Reserve. 

The  missing  Flying  Cadet  is  survived 
by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.H. 

E^erton,  of  Kenly,  N.  C.,  to  whom  the 
sincere  sympathy  of  the  Air  Corps  is  ex- 
tended. 

___o0o— 

MAIITEHMCS  FLIGHT  OF  GLASS  NO.  29-B 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  main- 
tenance flight  of  Class  I'To.  29-B  of  the 
Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  The  students  will  make  the 
flij^ht  in  five  echelons,  landing  at 
fields  in  lest  Texas,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona,  and  Louisiana. 

The  first  echelon  of  the  Attack  Sec- 
tion and  the  first  echelon  of  the  Pursuit 
Section  will  leave 'Kelly  Field  on  Septem- 
ber .'loth.  The  Observation  Section  leaves 
on  September  23rd,  and  the  second  echel- 
ons of  the  Attack  and  Pursuit  Sections  ■ 
start  their  flight  on  September  27th. 

The  students  will  visit  Lubbock,  El 
Paso,  Marfa,  Dryaen,  Fort  Clark,  Midland, 
Dallas,  Amarillo,  San  Angelo  and  Abilene, 
Texas;  Roswell,  Al'buquerque  and  Lords- 
burg,  New  Mexico;  Tucson  and  Douglas, 
Arizona;  and  Barksdale  Field,  La. 

— ,o0o— 

NEW  AIRPLANES  FOR  KELLY  FIELD 

The  number  of  BT-9  airplanes  in  use  at 
the  Air  Corps  Training  Center  has  been 
augmented  by  eight,  as  a result  of  two 
recent  ferry  trips. 

On  August  9th,  five  officers  from 
Kelly  Field  departed  by  train  for 
Inglewood,  Calif. , returning  with  four 
BT-9*  s in  normal  time  without  mishap. 

®ie  officers  making  the  trip  v/ere  Major 
Robert  T.  Cronau,  Captains .Harvey  F. 

Dyer,  Burton  M.  Hovey,  Jr.,  and  1st  Lieut. 
Samuel  E.  Anderson. 

On  August  20th,  Captain  Russell  E. 
Randall,  1st  Lieuts.  Roger  J.  Browne, 
Charles  H.  Pottenger  and  2nd  Lieut. 
Clarence  M.  Sartain  entrained  for  Ingle- 
wood and  returned  in  due  time  with  four 
new  airplanes. 

_»-o0o. — 

_ The  full-time  school  schedule  at  the 
Air  Corps  Tactical  School,  Maxwell  Field, 
Ala. , went  into  effect  at  Reveille  rn 
September  7tli,  and,  according  to  the 
News_  Letter  Corre.spondent,  everything  is 
getting  settled  down  to  normal  for 
another  nine  months'  school  course.  Fur- 
loughs and  summer  schedules  will  be  for- 
gotten for  a while  now. 
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THE  mu  CLASS  AT  THE  PEIMAHT  ELYING  SCHOOL 


The  class  which  will  begin  flying  training  at 
the  Air  Corps  Primary  fl3ring  School  at  Randolph 
Pield,  ^ Texas,  on  October  15th  next,  will  nnniber 
a-pproximately  216  students,  comprising  106  2nd 
Lieutenants  of  the  Regular  Amy  who  graduated 
from  the  U.  S.  Military  Acedeny,  West  Point,  IT.T. 
on  June  12th,  last;  103  candidates  from  civil 
life;  four  enlisted  men  of  the  Air  Corps  and 
three  enlisted  men  from  other  branches  of  the 
military  service. 

A year  of  intensive  training  is  ahead  of 
these  students  who  have  elected  aviation  as 
their  field  of  endeavor.  The  training  year  is 
divided  into  three  stages,  each  of  fotar  months' 
duration  the  primary  and  bsisic  stages  at  the 
Primary  Flying  School  at  Randolph  Field,  and 
the  final  and  advanced  stage  at  the  Advanced 
Flying  School  at  Kelly  Field,  Texas. 

These  students’  who  successfully  conplete  this 
one  year's  coxirse  will  receive  the  rating  of 
"Airplane  Pilot."  The  officer  graduates,  vrho 
hold  coimdssions  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
service,  except  the  Air  Corps,  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Air  Corps  and  will  thus  join  the 
ranks  of  the  permanently  conmissioned  pilots  of 
this  branch  of  the  service.  The  graduates 
ameng  the  enlisted  and  civilian  candidates,  who 
will  train  under  the  statxis  of  Flying  Cadets, 
will  be  coronissioned  second  lieutenants  in  the 
Air  Reserve  and  placed  on  extended  active  duty 
with  various  Air  Corps  tactical  organizations. 

Among  the  candidates  recommended  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Air  Corps  fer  appointment  as  Flying 
Cadets,  California,  with  eleven  students,  hac 
the  largest  representation  of  native  sons,  fol- 
lowed by  Texas  with  ten  and  Oklahoma  with  eight. 
None  of  the  cities  represented  in  this  new 
class  has  more  than  two  students. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  list  of  Flying 
Cadet  appointees  given  below  is  only  tentative 
and  that  it  is  subject  to  a number  of  altera- 
tions in  view  of  the  likelihood  that,  in  the 
light  of  previous  experience,  some  of  the  can- 
didates recommended  for  appointment  -will  pro- 
bably decline  same  for  sundry  reasons,  prin- 
cipally a change  in  their  status  since  they 
first  applied  for  appointment  several  months 
ago.  Some  may  have  secured  a lucrative  posi- 
tion in  the  commercial  field,  offering  them  a 
promising  future,  and  some  may  have  sueeximbed 
to  the  darts  of  Ran  Cupid,  thus  rendering  them 
ineligible  for  appointment.  Further,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  additional  applicants  mil 
receive  appointment  before  the  time  set  for 
the  class  to  begin  training. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Jxme,  1937, 
West  Point  gradxiating  class,  who  were  assigned 
to  the  Air  Corps  for  flying  training,  v/ere  pub- 
lished in  the  issue  of  the  Air  Corps  News  Let- 
ter of  August  1,  1937. 

The  candidates . thxis  far  selected  for  appoint- 
ment as  Plying  Cadets  for  the  October  15th 
Class  at  Randolph  Field  are  listed  below,  as 
followsJ 


CI\HLIAN  CANLIRATES 


Bacon,  Thomas  Phillip  Bessemer,  Ala. 
Speer,  William  Arthur  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Hornsby,  Claxide  Eugene,  Jr.  Centerville,  Ala. 


Tuell , Joseph  Charles 
Roberts,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Bylander,  Richard  Murray 
Crisp,  John  Duncan 
Smith,  Weldcn  Holliwell 
Hunt,  Snowden  Morris,  Jr. 
Rundquist,  Eric  Aranand 
Willard,  Edward  Dulaney 
Itirray,  Sarnuel  Fenton 
HeirJein,  Oscar  Allen,  Jr. 
Noguchi,  David 


Knorre,  Fred  James,  Jr. 

■ Stuart,  Robert 
Lindsay,  James  Robert 
Nisbett,  Qaarles  Albert 
Manierre,  Ernest  Roderic 
Carey,  Raymond  Joseph 
Giesecke,  Paxil 
Sxdlivan,  Paxil  B. 

Lee,  Woodroxv  Wilson 
Holcombe,  Elton  Earl 


Bisbee,  Axiz.i\ 
Beebe,  Ark, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Magnolia,  Ark. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Hollywood,  Calif. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Modesto,  Calif. 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
Sacramento , Cal  if . 
Sacrament  o , Cal if . 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 
San  Jose,  Calif. 
Santa  Patila,  Calif. 
East  Hartford,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Manchester,  Conn. 
Rockville,  Conn. 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
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■fJliitehouse,  Robert  Rerrpfer  • Evanston,  111 

Lax'Arer,  Lawrence  Sterman  Freeport,  111. 

Patchell,  Stephen  Frank  Maywood,  111. 

Birthisel,  Paul  Lee  Park  Ridge,  111. 

Hihhert,  Richard  B.  Ft.  Benj.  Harrison,  Ind. 
Eidsoa,  Harry  Taylor  Indianapolis,  Ind,. 

Kxintz,  Milton  Erwin  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cole,  Perry  Sherman  Washington,  Ind. 

Kluever,  Arnold  F.A.  Atlantic,  Io\*ja 

Henselman,  Donald  Eolcomib,  Kans. 

Bach,  Harmon  Jackson,  Ky^L 

Walker,  Arthxir  JanEs  New/  Orleans,  La|||t 

Westbrook,  Sam  W.  Pleasant  Hill,  La. 

Cully,  Oscar  DeWitt,  Jr.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bouxgoin,  Raoxil  Joseph  Frenchville,  Ifeine 

Casey,  Edward  Richard  Boston,  Mass. 

Feeney,  Francis  Robert  Boston,  Mass. 

Magri,  Sebastian  Michael_  Lavrrence,  Viass- 

Keshishian,  Anthony  Lynn,  Mass- 

Smith,  Robert  Jay  Chexrlotte,  l>iich 

Vanderhill,  Paul  J.  Holland,  Mich 

Bullis,  Harry  J.  Portland,  MAch 

Carlton,  John  N.  St.  Peter,  Mirm 

Majcey,  Walter  Loveless, Jr.  Brandon,  Miss. 

Hendricks,  E.T.  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

Prichard,  William  Jesse  Inverness,  hliss. 

%)arks,  Walter  William,  Jr.  Inverness,  Miss. 

Longine,  Houston  Walker, Jr.  Silver  Creek,  Miss. 

Householder,  Leland  Ifena  Sedalia,  14) 

Thurman,  Wa;>me  Earl  Lincoln,  Neb 

Sov^'inski,  Edxvaxd  Las  Vegas,  Nev 

IfcGirdty,  Fraaak  Joseph  Danville,  N.J 

Marshall,  Richard  Skip  Newark,  N.J 

Healy,  John  Patriclc  North  Bergen,  N.J. 

Ivladay,  Charles  Buffalo,  N.Y 

lvla,yer,  Richard  Axigust  New  York,  N.Y 

Ifecomiber,  Francis  Allen  Rochester,  N.I 

Qxdnn,  Robert  Sidney  Rochestey* 

Travis,  Frank  Hotchkiss  Tarrytown,  l^*!' 

Skow,  Delmar  Norris  Devils  Lake, 

Rockey,  Guy  Hamilton  Athens, 

I'llheaton,  Robert  Harvey  Athens,  Ohi' 

McKechnie,  Robert  Ross  Cleveland, 

Ivlason,  Joe  Lennard  Columbxis,  Obiftl 

Mauhorgne,  Benjamin  Poore  Fairfield,  Ohio 

Hubbard,  Ronald  D.  Warren,  Ohio 

Seamon,  Walter  Earle,  Jr»  V/est  Jefferson,  Ohio  j 
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Case,  Albejrb  North 
Taylor,  Carl  Edwin 
Sterr,  Frederick  P. 

(Tacics,  Angus 

Hendrickson,  T'ylie  Monroe 
Nothstein,  Charles  Lewis 
Eeynolds,  Thomas  C. , Jr. 
Aiams , J ack 
Sharp,  Frank  Douglas 
Wintermute,  Ira  Francis 
Leer,  Edwin  Ha.rold 
Knieff  Clatide  Alexander 
Stallcup,  IVeldon  H. 
Arnold,  Walter  Erath 
Cronkhite,  Glen  Iver 
Bradshaw,  Thomas  E. , Jr. 
Dunn,  Frank  Lowry 
Garza,  George  J . 

Johnson,  Woodrow 
Happton,  Morrell  Wade 
Heagan,  Brioce  Warner 
Gilbert,  Huntingtoii  Kerr 
Snath,  Charles  John 
Reed,  Charles  Wesley 
Brimsmead,  John  C. 
Rowland,  Arthur  Willicm 
Perkins,  James  Edwin 
Hvarphreys,  IvJilton  Dayton 
Kime,  Duane  Louis 
Hubbard,  Clenn  El wood 
Tietz,  Edward  Christian 
Bohnaker,  William  Jchn 


Frederick, 
Hugo, 
Lindsay, 
tfecomb , 
Norman, 
Norman, 
Valliant , 
Walters, 
Salem, 


Okla. 

Okla. 

Okla. 

Okla. 

Okla. 

Okla. 

Okla. 

Okla. 

Ore. 


Salem,  Ore. 
Vermillion,  S-D. 
Brownwood,  Texas 
Celina, 

El  Paso, 

El  Paso, 
Houston, 

San  Antonio, 

San  IvJarcos, 
Richland  %>rings, 
^enran, 

Vega,  Texas 
Dorset,  Vt. 
Rutland,  Vt. 
Rayunnd,  Wash. 
Seattle , 
Sea.ttle, 
Bluefield, 
Jferlinton, 
Milv/aukee , 


Texas 

Texa-s 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 


Wash. 

Wasb. 

W.Va. 

W.Va. 

Wis. 


Diui-and , Wis. 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Platt eville,  Wis. 


EITLISTED  MSIT  (PRIVATES) 

Air  Corps 

Toung,  Sig  Rogers  Tix:son,  Ariz. 

52d  School  Squadron,  Randolph  Field,  Tex. 
Staton,  Jarrett  A.  Hagerstown,  Md. 

28th  Bomb,  Squadron,  Nichols  Field,  P.I. 
Chittum,  Matthew  M.  Altoona,  Pa. 

Bass  Hqrs.  and  1st  Air  Base  Squadron, 

Langley  Field,  Va. 

Baxter,  Forrest  Houston  Hazel,  S.D. 

53d  School  Squadron,  Randolph  Field,  Texas 


Other  Branches  of  the  Service 
Green,  E3viln  ' ara'b'h  Inpef ial , Calif. 

Troop  A,  11th  Cavalry,  Presidio  of 
Lfcnterey,  Calif. 

Wright,  George  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Post  Q.M,  Detacbment,  Fort  Shafter,  T.H. 
Cammok,  Charles  A.  Portland,  Ore. 

29th  LE  S.  Engineers,  Portland,  Oregon 


I Tech.  Sgt.  Edward  Miller,  8th  Corps  Area  Det. 

I To  be  Technical  Sergeants,  Air  Corps 

(A3.1  Staff  ^rgeants) 

Robert  E.  Rice,  Hamilton  Field,  Calif. 

Mathev/ A.  McGraw,  Hamilton  Field,  Calif.*  ■ 
Anthony  J.  Gorges,  Barksdale  Field,  La.* 

Claud  M.  Gilbert,  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. 

Raymond  Kerr,  Langley  Field,  Va.  * 

Asa  C.  Hoober,  Langley  Field,  Va.* 

Carrell  L.  Shaw,  Randolph  Field,  Texas* 

Edv/ard  L.  Carr,  San  Antonxo  Air  Depot,  Texas 
Charles  Jojnier,  9th  Corps  Area  A.C.  Detachment 
Walter  S.  Eanas,  Rockv/ell  Air  Depot,  Calif. 
Michael  M.  Rozburski,  Scott  Field,  111. 

Roy  D.  Cheatham,  Langley  Field,  Va.  * 
tfyron  Hoeske,  Moffett  Field,  Calif.* 

Henry  Fraiilclin,  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.* 

Karl  R.  Johnson,  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. 

Halstead  J.  Bowen,  Barksdale  Field,  La.* 
William  K.  Sheffield,  Hamilton  Field,  Calif.* 
Harry  N.  Fuecker,  Hamilton  Field,  Calif.* 

Adam  J.  Vielock,  Havra.iian  Department* 

Paul  Lash,  Langley  Field,  Va. * 

Jessy  C.  McCortaell,  Ihxdh  Field,  Calif.* 

George  H.  Oram,  Clianute  Field,  111. 

JacoD  S.  Bro^m,  liitchel  Fielc?,  N.Y. 

I Clyde  L.  Falls,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
j Edgar  W.  Gardner,  Rockwell  Field,  Calif. 
Alexander  Kacziba,  3rd  Corps  Area  A.C.  Det. 
Robert  L.  Barlovr,  Middletov/n  Air  Depot,  Pa. 
Grover  C.  I'Aoss,  Kelly  Field,  Texas* 

August  Schantel , Barksdale  Field,  La.* 

James  M.  Caldvrell,  Bolling  Field,  D.C. 

Louis  A.  Kirby,  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Michael  Chuturich,  7th  Corps  Area  A.C.  Det. 
Ifeurice  Gorin,  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. 

Homer  H.  Hunt,  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y.* 

Floyd  H.  Peacock,  Fairfield  Air  Depot,  Ohio. 
James  C.  Elder,  Langley  Field,  Va. 

Note;  llhere  an  asterisk  follows  the  name 
of  the  station,  no  change  of  station  is 
effected. 

“ — oOo 

PLENTY  OF  RAIN  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

'’Cancelled”  in  big  red  letters  through  th® 
Flight  Schedule  every  Jinorning  for  ten  succes- 
sive days  - reason  - ceiling  zero  - visibility 
zero.  ’’The  rainy  season  is  here  to  stay,” 
spys  the  News  Letter  Correspondent  from  Clexk 
Field,  P.I.  ”The  highvTays  and  railroads  be- 
tween Clark  Field  and  I\fenila  were  washed  out, 


■ — -oCo— - 

PROMDTION  OF  AIR  CORPS  NONCOM.  OKIICERS 

Personnel  Orders  recently  issued  by  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  announced 
the  promotion  of  the  following  nonconraissioned 
officers  of  the  Air  Corps,  effective  September 
1,  1937,  and  their  assignment  to  new  stations, 
as  indicated  opposite  their  names,  viz; 

To  be  Master  Sergeants,  Air  Corps 
Tech.  Ballard  B.  Small , Hannlton  Field , 

Tech.  Sgt.  Elga.  M.  Glendy,  Chanute  Field,  111. 
Tech.  Sgt.  Ruben  St.  John, Hamilton  Field, Calif. 
1st  Sgt.  Benjamin  L.  White,  Bolling  Field, D.C. * 
1st  Sgt.  Joe  G.  Laver,  Langley  Field,  Va.  * 

Tech.  Sgt.  Edcil  C.  Maxwell,  Ft.  Benning,  Ga.  * 
Tech.  Sgt.  John?,  Bollenbada,  Fairfield  A.D. 


and  for  miles  covered  with  up  to  twelve  feet 
cf  v/ater.  The  Third  Pursuit  with  their  Z3-3-A 
furnished  Stotsenburg  and  Clark  with  their 
mail,  dadly  paper,  milk  for  the  babies,  said 
film  for  the  evening  movies  until  the  waters 
subsided. ” 

oOo- — 

biajor  Robert  D.  Knapp,  Air  Corps,  formerly 
Director  of  Flying  Training  at  the  Advanced 
Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  left  that 
station  on  August  28th  for  Ifecivell  Field,  Ala. 
vjhere  he  will  he  a student  at  the  Air  Co'rps 
Tactical  School. 

Have  you  v/ritten  a story  of  one  of  your  fly- 
ing experiences  under  the  heading  ’’And  I Lean: 
ed  About  Flying  From  That?”  We  would  greatly 
welcome  it  for  the  Air  Corps  News  Letter. 
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MATERIEL  DIVISION  NOISE -REDUCING  PROGRAM 
By  the  News  Letter  Correspondent 


The  chief  soxirces  objectionable 
noises  a.t  Wright  Jield  are  the  engine 
and  propeller  test  stands.  The  worse 
of  these,  but  fortunately  the  less  fre- 
quent of  operation,  are  the  propeller 
test  stands.  For  one  whose  work  or 
residence  may  be  in  range,  this  Noise  is 
At  times  a^persistent  intrusion  on  at-' 
mention,  di. sastrous  to  rest  of  mental 
concentration.  To  this  harassed  indi- 
vi.dua?^.  it  ss  small  comfort  to  remember 
:bat  the  noise  is  part  of  a program  ne- 
cessary for  the  deveL^pment  of  depend- 
able airplane  engines  and  propellers.  He 
desires  tlmt  his  attention  be  free  for 
application  as  he  may  direct  it  in  his 
business  or  pleasure. 

Tlie  Materiel  Division,  'Q.S.  Army  Air 
Ce;rps,  has  long  realized  that  noise  is 
an  unnecessary  incubus  '^f  motor  life  and 
that  its  continued  existence  is  especi- 
ally inconsistent  with  the  present  fast 


developing  sophistication  w'lth  respect 
to  home  comforts.  In  1S31,  when  the  o 


old 


engine  test  stands  burned,  ne?/  stands 
v/ere  built  with  special  provisions  for 
reduction^ of  noise.  The  test  houses 
form  a thick  walled,  concrete  enclosure 


i proofing  material;  second,  of  providing 
heavy  doors  covered  with  sound  absorbent 
material  and  rigidly  supported  to  pre- 
vent them  vibrating  as  diaphragms. 

Now  ordinary  field  noises,  such  as 
birds,  rustle  of  leaves  or  tall  grass, 
or  the  distant  rumble  fro.m  a highway 
droYm  out  the  noise  ©f  the  soundproofed 
stand  anywhere  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
flying  field. 

At  present,  the  cost  of  eilencing  of 
propeller  stands  appears  exorbitant, due 
largely  to  the  size  of  the  stands  and 
the  treacherous  skip  distances  pf  s^^und; 
much  like  the  skip  distances  the  radio 
e.mateurs  have  to  battle.  Overhanging 
clouds j which  control  the  point  at  which 
the  noise  pounces  down  on  the  unsuspect- 
ing ear  drum,  are  hard  to  control,  feth 
further  srady  in  the  acoustics  of  the 
problem  involved,  it  is  hoped  that  a 
ready  and  inexpensive  solution  will  be 
evolved.  Then  the  Materiel  Division 
v;iil  be  able  t<^  run  a continuous  24- 
! hour  test  of  both  engines  and  propellers 
I and  augment  efforts  to  keep  pace  with 
I rther  criteria  of  National  Defense. 

oOo 
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practicallj'-  impervious  to  n'^ise  except 

light  doors  and 


through  its  relatively  _ 

through  the  openings  for  the  inlet  and 
outlet  of  air  in  which  the  engine  energy 
output  is  dissipated.  These  openings 
are  in  the  form  of  short,  vertical 
stack®  arranged  to  direct  the  sound  re- 
leased through  them  uuY/ard  but  not  hori- 
zontally. El3'’8rs  report  that  the  noise 
from  these  stacks  can  be  heard  over  the 
noise  of  the  airplane  at  heights  up  to 
5,000  feet.  Also,  in  some  engine  test 
installations  a device  known  as  a test 
club  can  be  used  instead  of  a flight  pro- 
peller. The  test  club  loads  the  engine 
■without  producing  as  much  noise  as  a 
flight  propeller.  The  previsions  for 
the  reduction  of  noiee  just  described, 
theugh  entirely  adequate  in  their  time, 
have  become  inadequate  for  the  highest 
powered  engines  nov/  available.  The  prac- 
tice has  befen  to  limit  the  testing  of 
the  highest  pov/ered  engines  to  working 
lio-'irs.  A similar  policy  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  testing  propellers. 

Since  it  is  hf.ghly  desirable  tc  oper- 
ate^ tests  continuously , the  Materiel  Di- 
vision has  under  way  a program  for  sound- 
proofing all  engine  test  stands.  The 
s^'''in.dpr os fi ng  of  one  engine  test  stand 
is  nevr  cCTi5)lete.  Even  with  the  highest 
P'^Wbred  engines  operating  on  flight  pro- 
pellers, the  noise  from  this  test  stand 
Would  not  be  objectionable  even  at  night 
to  people  whose  homes  are  more  than  500 
yards  from  the  test  stand.  The  sound- 
P'roofing  consists,  first,  of  placing 
Bouiid  absorbing  material  in  the  test 
O-O'ise'  stacks  which  are  partitioned  into 
a rr.mhQT  of  smaller  sta.cks  by  the  sound- 


CONTRACT  AWARDS  FOR  AIR  CORPS  EqUIPMSNT 


The  War  Department  announced  on  Septelfl 
ber  9th  the  Lxard  to  the  Glenn  L.  Martin 
Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  , of  a contraq' 
for  spare  parts  f^u"  YB-10,  YB-12  and 
B-lOB  Martin  Bombardment  airplanes  in 
the  total  amount  of  $47,857. P6. 

Announcement  was  also  made  -of  the 
av/ard  of  a contract  to  Manning,  MaxY/ell 
& Moore,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  the 
amount  of  $47,310.50,  covering  the  pur- 
chase of  type  B-2  Gage  Units,  and  Type 
C-6  Thermostatic  Assemblies  and  Data. 

A change  order  on  a previous  contract 
was  announced  to  the  B.G.  Corporation, 
New  York  City,  cover in^';  the  p'orchase  of 
additional  Spark  Plugs  amounting  to 
$23,074.45. 

oOo- — 


Majors  Ira  R.  Koenig,  Philip  Schneeber- 
ger  and  Karl  S.  Axtater,  Air  Corps,  wh-:' 

I up  to  September  1,  1937,  held  temporary 
[ rank  as  such,  were  promoted  on  that  date 
I to  the  regular  ranic  of  Major. 


! The  follcv/ing-named  second  lieutenants 
' of  the  Air  Reserve  were  placed  on  extend- 
ed active  duty  to  September  4,  1940,  at 
the  Air  Corps  stations  indicated: 

Richard  I'ilip  Vavrina,  of  Angus,  Okla. , 
at  Patterson  field,  Ohio. 

Hiette  S.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  Concord, 

N. C.,  at  Langley  Field,  Y&,  C 

William  Iverson  Marsalis,  Findlay, 

Ohio,  at  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. 

Louis  Mat  the?/  Gregory,  of  Shreveport, 
La.,  at  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y. 
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"FLYIUG  FOPlTRSSSES"  Il'J  MANEUVERS  ON  WST  COAST 
By  the  Langley  Field  Correspondent 


During  the  month  of  August,  the  B-17>b 
again  proved  their  mettle.  No  less  than 
nine  of  these  popularly  designated^ "Fly- 
ing Fortresses"  were  concentrated  in 
California  to  reinforce  the  1st  Wing, 
under  Brigadier  General  Delos  C.  Emmons, 
during  an  interesting  sequence  of  exer- 
cises which  stressed  flexibility  of  op- 
erations as  well  as  the  actually  demon- 
strated mobility  of  supporting  ground 
echelons.  The  movement  west  started  on 
July  30th,  when  the  Group  Commander,  2nd 
Bombardment  Group,  Lieut.  Colonel  Robert 
Olds,  in  his  B-17,  No.  10,  command  plane, 
proceeded  from  Langley  Field  to  March 
Field,  via  Barksdale  Field,  La. , and  El 
Paso,  Texas,  to  complete  advance  arrange- 
ments. Majors  Meloy  and  Haynes,  with 
their  respedtive  20th  and  49th  Bombard- 
ment Squadrons,  arrived  tv/o  days  later. 
Major  Harold  L.  George  joined  his  96th 
Squadron  at  March  Field  after  a fast 
ferry  trip  from  the  factory  at  Seattle, 
Wash.  Six  C-33  Transports,  under  the 
able  command  of  Lieut.  Ott,  of  the 
Middletown  Air  Depot,  moved  the  ground 
echelon  to  the  West  Coast  and  back,  and 
with  only  three  transports  available 
during  the  exercises,  every  exacting  re- 
quirement from  the  Group  for  the  trans- 
fer of  ground  echelons  was  met  to  the 
coii5)lete  satisfaction  of  the  combat 
echelon.  Lieut.  Ott  and  his  transport 
pilots  performed  an  outstanding  service 
to  the  Group  which  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

The  Group  immediately  established  Head- 
quarters in  the  1st  Wing  Administration 
Building.  Three  B-18^s  from  Hamilton 
Field  were  attached  to  us  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  exercises.  Bombing  training 
was  conducted  at  Muroc  Lake  and  at  sea 
against  aluminum  slick  targets  for  ap- 
proximately one  week,  dropping  1,000 
practice  bombs  on  various  types  of  mis- 
sions. 

After  the  last  mission,  Saturday  morn- 
ing, August  14th,  the  Group  Commander 
ordered  all  B-17*  s to  be  prepared  for 


the  return  flight  to  Langley  Field.  Com- 
mencing at  5:30  p.m. , Monday,  August 
16th,  all  B-17’ s cleared  March  Field^at 
15-rainute  intervals  for  their  home  air- 
drome, via  Barksdale,  Wright  and  Maxwell 
Fields.  Navigators  received  considerable 
celestial  experience,  as  the  planes  had 
to  go  over  the  top,  around  and  through 
the  inclement  weather  over  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  The  last  two  planes  to 
take  off  encountered  such  a continuous 
line  of  electrical  storms  near  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  that  they  were  forced  to  return 
to  March  Field.  The  crew  of  one  of  the 
latter,  after  a few  hours’  rest,  took 
off  at  dawn  for  Scott  Field,  arriving 
after  a nine-hour  flight,  thence  to 
Langley  Field  in  four  hoiirs.  The  other 
B-17  returned  via  Barksdale  Field.  All 
planes  which  were  able  to  get  throi^h 
arrived  at  their  intermediate  destina- 
tion in  from  eight  to  ten  hours,  and  pro- 
ceeded shortly  thereafter  to  Langley 
Field.  The  C-33  transports  ferried  the 
maintenance  and  administrative  personnel 
home  on  August  17th  and  18th,  Tlie  YOA-5 
returned  on  August  19th. 

Sunming  up  the  results  of  this  exer- 
cise, the  Group  is  more  than  pleased  with 
the  performance  of  the  Air  Corps  new 
"Flying  Fortresses."  Every  member  of^ 
the  Group  feels  that  our  West  Coast  mis- 
sion was  most  successful  and  that  we 
have  made  a vital  stride  in  the  defense 
of  our  couitry  in  the  employment  •f  the 
four-engine  bombing  type  of  airplane. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  officers  and  men 
of  March  Field  and  Hamilton  Field  for 
their  cooperation  and  efforts  in  making 
our  visit  to  their  fields  so  pleasant, 
and  await  the  opportunity  to  reciprocate 
the  hospitality.  We  also  extendour 
thanks  to  the  officers  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel at  V^right  Field  for  the  efficient 
cooperation  in  preparing  the  B-17’s  with 
the  propeller  brakes  and  navigation  in- 
struments in  the  short  time  available 
before  the  departure  of  the  Group  for 
the  West  Coast. 


oOo— — 


91ST  OBSERVATION  SQUADRON  ACTIVITIES 


The  91st  Observation  Squadron,  station- 
ed at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. , "has  just  com- 
pleted its  second  active  participation 
in  a major  war  game  during  tuis  calendar 
yeu,r.  The  Third  Division  concentration, 
heldat  Fort  Lewis  in  May,  1937,  made  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  Squadron,  during 
which  time  its  combat  teams  and  airplanes 
were  divided  and  assigned  to  both  Red  and 
Blue  forces.  The  intensive  cooperative 
training  during  this  period  proved  to  be 
'^f  unlimited  value  to  both  the  ground  and 
Q-ir  forces. 

The  Fourth  Arn^  Maneuvers, conducted  at 
F*rt  Lewis  during  the  period  August  17  - 


31,  constituted  the  largest  mobilization 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  since  the  World 
War  days.  During  the  exercise,  the  91st 
Observation  Squadron  was  attached  to  the 
41st  Division,  Blue  Force  (National 
Guard  and  attached  units) , and  the  116th 
Observation  Squadron  (Washington  Nation- 
al Guard)  was  attached  to  the  5th  brigade 
(Regular  Army  troops) , who  simulated  the 
Red  forces.  This  system  of  organizir^ 
the  two  opposing  forces  from  both  Regular 
Array  and  National  Guard  was  found  to  huve 
niany  training  advantages  in  that  it  allow- 
ed each  other  to  become  familiar  with  the 
other's  capabilities,  limitations,  and 
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equipment. 

Constant  reconnaissance  and  simulated 
artillery  adjustment  during  daylight 
hours,  along  with  several  night  missions, 
kept  every  available  combat  team  in  the 
air  an  average  of  eight  hours  a day  dur- 
ing the  main  problem.  Needless  to  say, 
all  concerned  welcomed  the  news  that  a 
truce  was  declared.  "We  all  feel,"  says 
the  News  Letter  Correspondent,  "that  the 

I +■.  of 


maneuver  was  very  instructive  and  that 
many  ’’  do ' s * and 


don'ts’  about  air  ob- 
servation cooperation  were  learned  by 
both  air  and  ground  forces." 

A public  anti-aircraft  exhibition  was 
held  on  Sunday  night,  August  22nd.  The 
63rd  Coast  Artillery  (AAj  from  Fort 
MacArthur,  Calif.,  set  up  their  ground 
installation,  consisting  of  latest  anti- 
aircraft guns,  sound  detectors  and 
searchlights  on  the  Camp  Murray  site. 

The  91st  Observation  Squadron  sent  up 
five  airplanes  to  simulate  a bombardment 
attack  on  a powerhouse  installation  back 
of  the  front  lines. 

Blank  ammunition  fired  from  the  ground 
gave  the  necessary  realism  to  the  picture 
The  exhibition  continued  by  having  one 
plane  do  fast  maneuvers  in  an  effort  to 
evade  the  searchlights,  and  then  a dis- 
play of  tow  target  operation  by  night  as 
used  for  gunnery  practice.  An  interest- 
ing sidelight  to  the  show  was  the  radio 
communication  from  the  airplane  to  the 
ground,  which  was  amplified  over  the 
loud  speaker  public  address  system  and 
also  sent  over  broadcast  station  IMO  of 
Tacoma.  The  attending  crowd,  estimated 
at  15,000  people,  expressed  themselves 
very  favorably  regarding  the  entire 
event. 

oOo 


AIR  CORPS  PARTICIPATION  IN  LEGION  PARABE 


le  i 
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SVffiET  STUPE  FOR  AIR  CORPS  PERSONNEL 


Officers  and  enlisted  men  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Corps  detachment  base  at  the 
Municipal  Airport  at  Atlanta,  Ga. , had  a 
"honey  of  a time"  one  day  recently. 

The  special  treat,  great  quantities  of 
honey,  was  provided  by  Private  Frank 
Heath  who,  in  addition  to  being  in 
charge  of  the ^grounds  and  shrubbery  at 
the  airport,  is  keeper  of  the  bees.  Pri- 
vate Heath,  whose  hobby  is  bees,  donned 
his  hive-robbing  attire  and  relieved  a 
hive  of  80  pounds  of  honey,  which  he 


To  demonstrate  to  the  veterans  of  the 
World  War  and  to  the  residents  and  vis 
itors  of  New  York  the  state  of  training 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  the  War _ Depart- 
ment ordered  one  hundred  and  fifty  modern 
fighting  planes,  the  pick  of  its  air  ar- 
mada, to  converge  at  Mitchel  Field  on 
Monday,  September  20th,  in  preparation 
for  the  parade  of  The  American  Legion 
National  Convention  of  Tuesday,  September 
21st. 

At  noon,  at  sunset,  and  at  ten  o’clock 
at  night,  while  the  doughboys  of  1917- 
1918  keep  step  along  New  York*  s crowded 
streets,  these  planes,  commanded  and  per- 
sonally led  by  Major  General  Frank.  M. 
Andrews,  Chief  of  the  GHQ,  Air  Force, will 
parade  and  maneuver  in  the  air  along  the 
route  of  march. 

Seven  separate  squadrons  of  the  GHQ, 

Air  Force,  from  Bai^ksdale  Field,  La.; 
Langley  Field,  Va, ; Selfridge  Field, 

Mich. , and  Mitchel  Field,  Long  Island, 
v/ill  take  part  in  these  demonstrations. 

Among  the  organizations  ordered  to 
Mitchel  Field  for  this  concentration  are 
included: 

Two  18-plane  squadrons  of  the  3rd 
Attack  Group,  equipped  with  Northrup 
A-17  Attack  planes  from  Barksdale  Field; 

One  6-plane  squadron  of  Boeing  B-17 
"Flying  Portresses,"  4-engine  Bombard- 
ment planes  of  the  2nd  Bombardment  Group  I 
from  Langley  Field,  Va. ; 

Two  9-plane  squadrons  of  Martin  B-10 
Bombers  from  the  9th  Bombardment  Group, 
Mitcliel  Field,  L.I.; 

One  18-plane  Pursuit  Squadron,  flying 
P-26  single-seater  fighters  from  Self- 
ridge Field,  Mich. , and 

One  18-plane  squadron  from  the  8th 
Pursuit  Group,  Langley  Field. 

After  each  demonstration,  the  planes 
will  return  to  Mitchel  Field.  They  are 
scheduled  to  depart  for  their  home  sta- 
tions on  Wednesday  morning,  September 
22nd. 

oOo 


distributed  among  the  officers  and  to 
the  mess.  He  declared  that  he  didn’t 


feel  a bit  bad  about  robbing  the  bees 
of  the  honey,  because  they  had  filled 
the  frames  and  there  v/as  no  other  place 
for  them  to  put  the  honey  they  were  col- 
lecting. He  further  stated  that  the 
bees  have  to  travel  the  distance  between 
the  earth  and  the  moon  for  every  pound 
of  honey,  so  that  the  honey  he  took  from 
the  hives  represents  forty  round  trips 
to  the  moon.  Needless  to  say,  Private 
Heathy  was  a very  popular  individual  at 
the  airport  on  that  particular  day. 


On  Friday,  August  20th,  the  troops  of 
the  Hawaiian  Department  paraded  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Henry  Morgan thau,  Jr. , the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  In  spite  of  the  extremely  rough 
air,  an  impressive  showing  was  made  by 
the  Air  Corps  units  which  turned  out 
every  available  man  for  the  ceremony. 


The  18th  Wing  Navigation  School,  con- 
ducted by  the  Fifth  Composite  Group  at 
Luke  Field,  T.H. , is  approaching  the 
half-way  point  in  its  program,  and  the 
students  can  now  be  found  wandering 
around  at  night  looking  for  all  the  con- 
stellations for  which  the  Greeks  had  | 
words.  Due  to  the  absence  of  haze,  the  " 
students  are  finding  that  they  s'uffer 
for  an  over  abundance  of  stars,  niaking 
identification  rather  difficult. 
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A GORGED  LAIEDING  AT  SEA 


_The  Ninth  Group  Navigation  School  at 
Mitchel  Eield,  N.Y. , suffered  its  first 
forced  landing  since  the  inception  of 
the  School  when  Major  U.G.  Jones  was 
forced  to  land  an  0A~4  on  the  sea  south 
of  Montaiik  Point,  Long  Island,  on  August 
31st. 

V/ith  1st  Lieut.  Dwight  Divine  as  navi- 
gator  and  a crew  consisting  of  Private, 
1st  Class,  Charles  Hosenherg,  radio  oper- 
ator 5 Privates  Anthony  Perrella  and  John 
Gogoj,  Major  Jones  v/as  performing  a 
routine  navigation  mission  over  the  sea 
south  of  Long  Island  and  returning  to 
Montaiik:  Point  for  a landfall.  Vvhen  ap- 
proximately 35^ miles  out,  the  right  motor 
started  vibrating  excessively  and  the 
switch  finally  had  to  be  cut.  Forced 
landing  signals  were  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  9th  Group  Radio  Station 
VZ6,  though  Major  Jones  attempted  to  fly 
on  one  motor.  Tlie  plane  wras  landed  at 
1;50  p.m.  on  a smooth  sea  and  the  crew 
attempted  to  taxi  toward  Montauk, 

By  putting  two  men  ouc  on  the  wing, 
putting  the  left  wheel  down,  and  attach- 
ing a sea  anchor  to  the  left  wing,  the 
engine  could  be  idled  at  600  HPM,  and 
some  headway  was  mads  toward  land  in 
spite  of  a considerable  drift  towards 
the  east. 

_ Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  ZAP 
signal  from  Major  Jones,  the  9th  Bombard- 
ment Group  radio  station,  manned  by  Pri- 
vate H.E.  Monoghan  and  Private  D.A. 
McMorrow,  transmitted  this  information 
to  the  Navigation  School  plotting  room, 
operated  by  Sergeant  Ira  J.  Clenny,  18th 
Reconnaissance  Squadron.  Coast  Guard 
Headquarters  in  New  York  City  was  noti- 
fied and  asked  to  send  aid,  and  tv^o  B-lOB 
airplanes  were  dispatched  to  locate  the 
Amphibian  and  stand  by  until  surface 
craft  could  arrive. 

At  this  time  Captain  J.K,  DeArmond, 
Group  Communications  Officer,  assumed 
charge  of  communications.  Taking  off 
within  twunty  minutes  after  receipt  of 
the  distress  signal,  the  Bombers,  one 
manned  by  Captain  John  P.  Doyle,  Jr. , 
pilot;  Lieut.  D.P,  Laubach,  navigator; 
Sergeant  J.H.  Romatowski,  radio  operator, 
and  Corporal  J.J.  Draus,  observer;  the 
other _by  Lieut.  G.P.  Moody,  pilot; 

Captain  E.B.  Valentine,  navigator,  and 
Private,  1st  Class,  H.  Cohen,  radio  op- 
erator, proceeded  to  the  location  given 
in  the  forced  landing  report  and  insti- 
tuted a search  for  the  disabled  airplane. 

_ After  one  hour  and.  ten  minutes,  the 
first  crew  located  the  OA-4  in  a thick 
haze,  broadcast  its  location,  and  ?;as 
joined  by  the  second  Bomber.  The  Coast 
Guard  was  notified  of  this  location, 
which  proved  accurate  within  one  mile, 
both  through  Group  radio  and  by  direct 
contact  from  the  Bomber. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
the  rapid  and  efficient  aid  rendered  by 


the  Coast  Guard  of  this  district.  The 
Cutter  CAiCPBELL  was  dispatched  from 
S8.ndj'  Hook;  the  ACTIVE,  a fast  little 
surface  craft  of  the  sub-chaser  type, 
from  New  London;  an  unidentified  motor 
surf  boat  from  one  of  the  coastal  sta- 
tions near  Montauk  Point,  and  two  Amphi- 
bians from  nearby  bases. 

Radio  contact  was  established  on  the 
Coast  Guard  frequency  of  2760  KCs  and 
maintained  throughout  the  rescue  opera- 
tion. 

At  7:10  p.m.  Eastern  Daylight  Time, 
the  ACTIVE,  guided  by  a flare  from  one 
Bomber  and  by  lovY  altitude  contact  by 
the  other,  arrived  at  the  location  of 
'che  disabled  amphibian  after  a fast  run 
from  the  New  London  base,  part  of  the 
way  through  a dense  fog,  took  off  the 
crew  and  prepared  to  tOY/  the  crippled 
airplane  back  to, land.  At  this  time  the 
Bombers  were  relieved  and  returned  to 
Mitchel  Field.  After  a night  enroute, 
during  which  it  v;as  necessary  to  attach 
a sea  anchor  to  the  tail  of  the  amphi- 
bian to  prevent  ya,wing,  the  ACTIVE  and 
her  tov/  arrived  at  the  Nev/  London  Coast 
Guard  base,  and  an  incident,  which 
could  have  been  tragic  but  for  smooth 
cooperation  between  all  concerned,  v/as 
marked  closed.  The  principal  lesson 
was  further  proof  of  the  necessitj^,  in 
emergency,  of  adherence  to  a pre-con- 
ceived  plan  in  which  all  uiiiits  furnish 
the  service  they  are  best  qualified  to 
perform. 

oOo 

THE  3RD  BALLOON  SQUADRON  AT  FORT  LEWIS 

The  3rd  Balloon  Squadron,  Air  Corps, 
formerly  the  19th  Airship  Souadron,  of 
Langley  Field,  Va. , and  Moffett  Field, 
Calif. , has  finally  found  its  wray  into 
the  great  Northv/est.  Under  the  command 
of  Major  M.E.  Mcliugo,  Air  Corps,  the 
3rd  Balloon  Squadron  is  now  located  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

The  organization  is  rapidly  rounding 
into  shape  as  a ba.lloon  squadron  and,  in 
spite  of  the  handicaps  of  operating  from 
an  outdoor  bed  and  traini^ig  nev/  person- 
nel, has  been  flying  a tjqDe  C-3  balloon 
daily  since  June  20th. 

Construction  on  the  hangar  should  be 
completed  a.bout  November  1st,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  have  a new  type  C-6  balloon  at 
about  that  time.  All  personnel  are  look 
ing  forv/ard  with  a great  deal  of  inter- 
est to  field  operations  with  this  new 
motile  tv-pe  of  balloon. 

Major  Elmer  J.  Bov/ling,  Captain  Haynie 
McCormick  and  Warrant  Officer  Robert 
Lassiter  are  on  duty  with  the  Squadron, 
and,  in  addition.  Major  Clarence  B.Lober 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Fort  Lev/is  fly- 
ing Field,  is  attached  for  flying. 
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Bellaving  that  the  many  friends  of 
and  Mrs,  Charles  Ivl,  Savage  who 
have  learned  of  Ivirs.  Savage's  death  in 
an  airplane  accident  on  At^ust  2Vth.  the 
iWAder signed  has  gathered  the  following 
lacts  from  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce 
and  from  Major  Savage. 

Mrs.  Savage  was  flying  a Ryan  S-T,  a 
metal,  low  wing  monoplane,  powered  with 
a Menasco  engine,  which  she  had  rented 
from  the  owner,  and  was  flying  to  the 
National  Air  Races,  where  she  intended 
to  enter  the  Amelia  Earhart  Memorial  Tro- 


phy Race. 


August  26th,  Mrs.  Savage  flew  from 
San  Diego  to  El  Paso,  stopping  at  Yuma, 
[Tucson  and  Lordsburg.  She  remained  over- 
night at  El  Paso  and  departed  at  12:25 
p,m, , September  1st,  for  Midland,  Texas. 
She  told  the  El  Paso  airport  attendants 
prior  to  her  departure  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  fly  by  way  of  Pecos  and  would 
land_  there  if  shortage  of  gasoline  ne- 
cessitated. She  crashed  at  2:30  p.m, , 
near  Rui  Do so,  Mexico. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  determined  from 
reports  received  from  persons  on  the 
ground,  the  following  is  about  what  hap- 
pened: Mrs.  Savage  flew  to  the  south- 
west after  leaving  El  Paso  in  order  to 
reach  Pecos  over  the  lowest  intervening 
terrain.  After  she  had  been  out  an  hour, 
apparently  either  due  to  a compass  error, 
v/hich  her  husband  believes  to  have  been 
the _ case,  the  coiintry  over  which  she  was 
flying  did  not  check  with  her  map  and 
she  turned  further  to  the  south.  Wit- 
nesses state  that  she  made  an  effort  to 
land  on  the  American  side  east  of  Rui 
Doso,  but  took  off  again  to  avoid  strik- 
ing a fence.  Very  shortly  thereafter 
she  attempted  to  negotiate  a landing  on 
'^he  Mexican  side,  where  the  terrain  from 
the  air  _ would  look  much  more  favorable 
to  landing.  The  elevation  was  high,  the 
air  was  gusty,  and  the  day  was  hot.  This, 
combined  with  her  earlier  experience  and 
her  undoubted  desire  to  make  a very  slow 
landing,  probably  caused  her  to  stall 
and  "fall  in"  from  about  100  feet.  The 


plane  was  a complete  wreck,  and  it  is 


believed  that  death  was  instantaneous. 

"Gen,"  as  we  knew  her,  had  been  ex- 
tremely interested  in  flying  for  a long 
time.  ^As  soon  as  possible  she  began  to 
take  pilot  lessons  and  soon  learned  to 
fly.  At  the  time  of  her  dea.th  she  had 
about  800  hours  in  the  air  end  held  a 
transport  license  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Last  year  she  flew  very  cre- 
ditably in  the  Amelia  Earhart  Trophy 
Race,  finishing  third.  She  had  partici- 
pated in  more  than  seventeen  contests 
and  had  always  placed  among  the  first 
three.  On  her  last  flight  she  was  not 
eng&sed  in  a race.  She  was  making  her 
“nay  leisurely  to  the  National  Air  Races, 
where  she  had  planned  to  enter  the  plane, 
for  which  she  was  paying  from  her  person- 


al fmids,  in ’ the  Amelia  Earhart  Menu  rial  i 
Race, 

Due  to  a cumulation  of  circumstances 
beyond  her  control,  she  suffered  the 
same  fate  many  another  great  pilot  had  ■ 
been  unable  to  beat  before  her  time. 

It  should  be  a matter  of  great  satis-  , 
faction  to  her  husband,  as  it  is  to  her 
many  friends,  that  she  was  able  to  do 
what  she  loved  best  and  was  participat-  ; 
ing  at  the  finish  in  an  endeavor  close  • 
to  her  heart. 

"Gen"  Savage  has  done  a lot  for  avia-  , 
tion;  she  has  left  a host  of  friends  in 
the  flying  world;  up  in  the  Valhalla  of 
flyers  they  have  moved  over  and  made  a ■ 
landing  place  for  a courageous  flying  i 
■woman. 

IRA  EAKER, 

— oOo—  ' 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES  AT  GHANOTE  FIELD 


1st  Lieut. 
1st  Lieut, 
Is'fc  Lieut. 
1st  Lieut, 
ist  Lieut. 
1st  Lieut. 
2nd  Lieut. 
2nd  Lieut. 
2nd  Lieut. 
2nd  Lieut. 
2nd  Lieut. 
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School  activities  at  the  Air  Corps 
Technical  School  at  Chanute  Field, 
Rantoul,  111.,  are  nov/  in  full  swing. 

On  September  1st,  the  following  offi-  j 
cers  commenced  the  course  in  Maintenance}! 
Engineering:  ■ 

Air  Corps 
Clayton  E.  Hughe s 
Thetus  C.  Odom 
Carl  F.  Demberg 
Char 1 e s B . Dougher 
Frank  G.  Jamison 
Richard  M.  Montgomery 
Byron  E.  Brugge 
Jack  E.  Shuck 
Charles  B.  Earvin 
Lawrence  S.  Fulwider 
Burton  Vif.  Armstrong,  Jr. 

Marine  Corps 

Captain  Zebulon  C.  Hopkins 

Enlisted  classes  in" the  following 
courses  commenced  on  August  30th; 
Airplane  Mechanics 
Aircraft  Armorers 
Aircraft  Machinists 
Aircraft  Welders 
Sheet  Metal  Viforkers 
Bomb sight  Maintenance 
Carburetor  Specialists 
Instrument  Specialists 
Parachute  Riggers 
Pho  'togr  aphy 
Propeller  Specialists 
Radio  Repairers  and  Operators 
Electrical  Specialists 
Air  Corps  Supply  and  Technical  Clerks. 
— oOo — 
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Contributions  to  the  columns  of  the 
Air  Corps  Nev/s  Letter  have  not  been  re-  ; 
ceived  lately  from  Hamilton  Field,  Self^j 
ridge  Field,  Barksdale  Field,  Moffet  V 
Field,  Rockwell,  Fairfield  and  Middletowi: 
Air  Depots.  The  mission  of  the  News 
Letter  is  to  cover  all  Air  Corps  activi- 
ties. Please  cooperate. 
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AVIATION  ACTIVITIES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
By  Captain  Paul  L.  Smith,  Air  Reserve 


New  England  would  like  to  sound  off  in 
the  Air  Corps  News  Letter. 

Up  here  in  the  Eirst  Corps  Area  we  get 
such  a kick  out  of  reading  about  other 
Air  Corps  folks,  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  globe,  that  we  thought  perhaps 
our  activities  might  be  of  interest. 

We  haven't  a great  deal  to  offer,  be- 
cause tixe  Eirst  Corps  has  only  the  one 
Regular  Army  station  at  Boston  Airport, 
maintained  primarily  for  Reserve  train- 
ing and  to  give  the  DOL  boys  the  facili- 
ties to  keep  their  hand  in. 

. But  New  England  has  cradled  many  Air 
'''Corps  officers,  nov/  far  from  home,  and 
limany  Air  Corps  officers  and  enlisted  men 
.who  once  served  at  Boston  might  like  to 
hear  how  things  are  going  up  here  occa- 
sionally. So  your  brand  new  correspon- 
dent ventures  the  following; 

Colonel  John  N,  Reynolds,  Air  Officer 
for  the  Eirst  Corps  Area,  has  been  busy 
with  CPX  at  Camp  Devens. 

The  Boston  Airport,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  City  of  Boston,  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

With  the  help  of  WPA,  huge  cement  aprons 
' have  been  laid  in  front  of  the  hangars, 
j They  are  wide  enough  and  long  enough  for 
take-offs  and  landings  when  winter  comes 
'^ith^its  snowstorms.  Cement  stripes  for 
jl^evving  up  before  take-off  are  located 
at  half  a dozen  points  around  the  huge 
airport.  There  are  three  sets  of  power- 
ful flood  lights,  and  the  smoke  pot  burns 
constantly. 

Captain  Richard  E.  Cobb,  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Air  Corps  Detachment  at 
the  Boston  Airport,  has  made  many  im- 
provements in  the  year  that  he  has  been 
on  the  job.  With  the  loyal  cooperation 
of  an  efficient  enlisted  personnel,  he 
has  kept  the  equipment  available  for 
both  regular  and  reserve  pilots  at  all 
times. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Eirst  Corps 
Area  has  only  three  BT-9' s,  an  0-25,  a 
BT-2B  and  a PT-11  for  the  six  New  England 
States.  Hewever,  we  have  been  promised 
a couple  of  A-17’s  and  a couple  more 
BT-9's. 

The  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Eirst 
Corps  Area  Air  Corps  Detacliment  at  the 
Boston  Airport  held  Organization  Day  in 
August,  with  a program  of  sports  and 
what  have  you.  Private  Thomas  J. 

Flaherty  was  given  the  efficiency  award 
for_ the  year.  This  award  consists  of 
having  his  name  e^raved  on  an  attrac- 
tive plaque,  provided  by  the  Air  Reserve 
Association  of  New  England.  The  plaque 
was  designed  and  presented  to  the  enlist-| 
ed  men^at  the  Airport  last  year.  It 
i'dangs  in  the  day  room,  and  the  name  of 
henri  Dionne  appears  as  the  winner  in 
1936.  The  winner  each  year  is  chosen  by 
a committee  of  three,  one  member  repre- 
senting the  enlisted  personnel,  while 


the  other  two  members  are  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Airport  and  the  President 
of  the  Air  Reserve  Association.  The  men 
are  proud  of  the  plaque  and  strive  for 
the  award. 

Captain  Milton  M.  Murphy,  who  came  to 
the  First  Corps  Area  about  a year  ago 
from  March  Field  as  the  new  Unit  Instruc- 
tor for  the  Air  Reserves,  has  found  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  officers. 
He  carried  on  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive series  of  lectures  all  through  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  and  is  nov/  pre- 
paring for  the  coming  season.  'The 
Reserves  meet  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month  for  these  lectures,  and  a business 
meeting,  plus  a bit  of  fun,  at  the  Hotel 
Lenox  in  Boston.  Visitors  are  cordially 
welcome . 

Many  of  the  Reserves  are  taking  active 
duty  now,  two  or  three  at  a time,  at  the 
Boston  Airport.  They  have  formation, 
blind  flying,  cross-country  and  various 
missions.  Some  years  the  Reserves  have 
been  at  summer  camp  on  Cape  Cod,  with 
training  in  gunnery  and  bombing,  but  so 
many  of  the  young  reserves  are  now  on 
the  air  lines,  it  wasn't  feasible  to  try 
a camp  this  year.  Not  enough  could  take 
active  duty  at  the  ssuiie  time. 

Major  Peter  C.  Borre,  National  Vice 
President;  Major  Howard  W.  Nester,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Department,  and 
Captain  Paul  L.  Smith,  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Department,  vdll  be 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention  of 
the  Air  Reserve  Association  of  the  United 
States  at  San  Francisco  in  September. 

Major  Chris  Ford,  former  Commanding 
Officer  at  the  Boston  Airport  and  now  on 
National  Guard  duty  at  Cleveland,  paid 
us  a visit  recently.  Some  of  the  boys 
hadn't  seen  Chiis  since  he  went  to  the 
Philippines. 

oOo 

WAR  DEPARTMEIET  ORDERS 

To  Bolling  Field,  D.C. ; 2nd  Lieut. 
Wilhelm  C.  Freudenthai,  Trom  Mitchel 
Field. 

To  Scott  Field,  HI.  ; 1st  Lieut.  James 
A.  Ronin,  irora  Ran  do  Ipli  Field. 

To  Charlottesville,  Va. ; 1st  Lieut. 
Staiiley ”'R'^  §'te wart, “from  Chanute  Field, 
to  take  a course  of  instruction  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 


Master  Sergeant  Marion  G.  Putnam,  Air 
Corps,  is  placed  on  the  retired  list  at 
Hamilton  Field,  Calif.,  September  30, 
1937,  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  under  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approv- 
ed May  7,  1932. 


Second  Lieut.  Joseph  B.  Parker,  of 
Atlantic  City,  N. J. , has  been  placed  on 
active  duty  at  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y.  , to 
September  13,  1940. 
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The  chief  purpose  of  'this  publication  is  to  distribute  information _ on  aero- 
nautics to  the  flying  personnel  in  the  Regular  Army,  Reserve  Corps,  National  Guard, 
and  others  connected  with  aviation. 
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Thl3  ARMY  IS  BEHIND  ITS  AIR  CORPS 
By  Major  General  0.  Westover,  Air.*  Corps 
Chief  of  Air  Corps 


Seme  enthusiastic  air-minded  men  in. 
this  co-untry,  both  within  the  military 
service  and  without,  have  spared  no 
pains  to  criticize  the  Army  and  the  War 
Department  for  the  way  .in  which  it  has 
handled  the  development  of  military  avi- 
ation. Some  of  these  critics  are  pro- 
fessional agitators,  men  who  have  learn- 
ed one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  hu- 
man interest  and  that  is  that  all  men 
love  a fight  - that  controversy  is  a 
sure  way  to  flag  attention  and  catch 
popular  fancy.  Eor  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, those  who  have  been  disgruntled  at 
the  way  the  air  arm  has  been  handled  are 
sin^jly  misguided,  misinformed.  They  are 
sincerely  interested  in  an  adequate  and 
well  balanced  national  defense.  They 
have  noted  the  great  strides  the  air  in- 
dustry is  making;  they  have  looked  across 
the  water  to  European  powers  with  vast 
air  armadas  and  have  jung^ed  to  the  hasty 
conclusion  that  we  are  not  doing  so  well 
at  home. 

Pull  well  do  I realize  that  nothing 
can  be  done  to  stifle  the  loud  cries  of 
the  soap  box  variety  of  skilled  agitators. 
They  live  by  their  words;  their  contin- 
ued existence  in  the  public  prints  de- 
pends upon  the  continuation  of  their  at- 
tacks. They  must  flay  somebodjT",  and  so 
the  Army  does  not  escape;  it  comes  in 
for  its  share.  But  the  others,  those 
whose  dissatisf auction  results  from  mis- 
understanding of  the  facts  or  from  in- 
correctly drawn  conclusions  reached  from 
but  a partial  or  hasty  glance  a't  the 
facts  are  worthy  of  attention.  Eor  their 
benefit  I wish  to  present  a clear  review 
of  what  the  Army  has  done  to  foster  avi- 
ation, to  show  why  it  has  not  done  more, 
and  finally,  to  outline  what  its  leaders 
have  in  prospect  as  the  immedia'te  pro- 
gram for  further  progress  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps. 

I have  heard  the  claim  made,  to  begin 
at  the  beginning,  that  the  Arm^,  v/hose 
duty  it  was  to  realize  that  this  new  ma- 
chine, the  airplane,  must  have  great  in- 
fluence on  warfare,  did  not  early  arrive 
at  that  realization,  did  not  recognize 
that  the  genesis  of  human  flight  must 
revolutionize  if  not  the  army  at  least 
the  method  of  conducting  wars.  The.  re- 
cords do  not  support  that  charge.  As 


I early  as  1908  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
Army  drew  up  the  first  specifications 
for  an  Arny  plane  and  let  the  world' s 
first  contract  for  a military  plane. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that  the  Army, 
from  1914  to  1917,  with  the  whole  of 
Europe  aflame,  did  not  awake  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  America  should  build  up  an 
effective  Air  Corps  and  be  prepared  for 
I air  fighting.  In  this  connection  two 
points  are  of  interest;  In  the  first 
j place,  no  one  in  authority,  not  even  the 
President,  as  late  as  1916  believed  we 
would  be  forced  to  enter  the  World  War. 

We  were  a neutral  nation,  far  removed 
geographically  and  by  interest  from  the 
causes  and  reasons  for  the  mad  blood 
letting  overseas.  But  here  is  the  main 
point:  The  Army  leader  charged  directly 
with  the  development  of  aviation  at  that 
time,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 
Army,  made  a strong  and  an  urgent  appeal 
each  succeeding  year  for  funds  with”" 
which  to  build  up  the  Army's  flying 
forces.  Just  the  other  day  I was  read- 
ing over  the  reports  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  for  the  years  1911  to  1916,  and 
I found  that  every  year  without  excep- 
tion he  plead  for  more  funds,  for  more 
personnel,  for  more  planes.  For  the 
sake  of  historical  accuracy  and  h-uman 
interest  I want  to  quote  briefly  from 
these  reports  of  General  Allen,  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  War: 

"'The  foreign  nations  have  the  follow- 
ing personnel  now  engaged  exclusively 
in  military  aeronautics: 

England  ...  25  officers  and  346  men 
France  . . . 24  officers  and  432  men 
Germany  ...  20  officers  and  465  men 
The  United  States  has  at  present  a 
force  of  ti'iree  officers  and  ten  enlist- 
ed men  to  compare  with  the  above 
figures.  With  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  an  estimate  of  tv/o 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  submitted 
to  Congress  at  its  last  session  to 
make  a beginning  in  the  subject  of  pro- 
per aeronautical  equipment  and  con- 
struction for  the  American  Army.  This 
ap-propria'tion,  however,  failed  to'  be 

autEor  1 zed,  will  cH  Tac  t p lac  e d " t'hi  s of  - 

Tice  "at  'a  disadvantage  at  a critical 
time." 
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That  was  General  Allen,  Chief  Signal 
Officer  of  the  Army,  speaking  in  1908  in 
his  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Ws-i* 

In  1909  he  said; 

'_'A11  first  class  powers,  except  the 
United  States,  are  systematically  pro- 
viding themselves  with  aerial  fleets, 
Germany  and  France  being  notably  in 
the  lead.  The  United  States  does  not, 
at  present,  possess  a modern  aeronaut- 
ical equipment  and  it  is  believed  that 
a systematic  plan  of  development  of 
this  military  auxiliary  for  national 
defense  should  be  inaugurated  without 
delay. " 

_ In  19'10  here  are  some  sentences  from 
his  plea  for  sufficient  funds  to  give 
the  U.S._sorae  aviation: 

“It  is  evident  the  United  States 
should,  without  delay,  make  due  provi- 
sions for  carrying  on  aviation  work 
for  the  various  governmental  depart- 
ment s interested  and  to  extend  Vne 
large  number  of  American  inventors  and 
manufacturers  at  present  devoting  them- 
selves to  aerial  navigation. 

Aerial  navigation  has  taken  hold  of 
the  entire  civilized  world  as  no  pther 
subject  in  recent  times,  and  repre- 
sents a movement  that  no  forces  can 
properly  check. 

For  military  purposes  aviation  is  a 
subject  which  we  must  seriously  con- 
sider, whether  we  wish  to  or  not,  and 
the  sooner  this  fact  is  accepted  and 
measures  taken  to  put  us  abreast  with 
other  nations,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  our  national  defenses." 

Tliat  sounds  so  much  like  a statement 
in  one  of  my  own  annual  reports  of  re- 
cent _ years  that  I might  easily  be  charg- 
ed with  plagiarism.  It  all  boils  down 
to  one  crucial  fact  - funds  for  the  Army, 
be  it  for  food,  shoes,  cannon  or  air- 
planes, are  provided  by  Congress.  The 
War  Department  does  not  have  a limitless 
source  on  which  it  can  ^aw  drafts  at 
will  for  any  project  which  suits  its 
fancy.  These  funds  have  been  carefully 
budgeted  for  a long  time.  First,  we 
make  up  estimates,  then  we  defend  these 
estimates  item  by  item  before  sub-ccm- 
mittees  of  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committees.  The  legislative 
fathers  then  decide  which  of  these  items 
we  can  have  money  for  and  which  we  can- 
not. The  Tfar  Department  can  only  repre- 
sent as  strongly  as  possible  all  its 
needs,  then  take  such  funds  as  are  al- 
lotted and  spend  them  as  appropriated, 
for  the  purposes  given. 

Uo,  this  charge  ¥/ill  not  stick;  all 
the  records  year  by  year  since  1908  are 
filled  with  pleas  to  Congress  by  mili- 
tary leaders  in  an  effort  to  secure  ad- 
ditional funds  for  its  flying  arm,  for 
more  men,'  for  more  planes,  for  addition- 
al housing,  technical  buildings,  and 
ground  installations. 

ITov/,  let  us  look  briefly  at  what  the 


War  Department  has  done  with  the  funds  J 
which  have  been  allotted.  Let  facts  I 

and  figures  speak;  let  history  be  our  ' 

witness. 

The  American  Arn^  bought  and  developed 
the  first  military  airplane  in  the  world. 
Very  soon  thereafter  it  organised  the 
first  aerial  squadron,  equipped  it,  and 
used  it  in  connection  wiuh  Pershing’s 
Punitive  Expedition.  The  World  War 
broT^ht  an  understandable  inflation  to 
Military  Aviation  in  all  the  combatant 
nations.  Since  the  European  powers  were 
engaged  in  that  conflict  for  three  years 
before  the  United  States  came  in,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  why  their  air  components 
developed  first  and  faster,  and  why  we, 
when  we  did  enter  the  struggle,  employed 
much  of  their  materiel  and  profited  by 
earlier  experiments.  This  thought,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  overlooked;  In  1917, 
beginning  with  but  a handful  of  Army 
flyers,  and  all  of  those  very  young,  we 
were  able  to  supervise  the  greatest  mass 
expansion^  which  ever  occurred  in  any 
branch  of  the  military  services.  In  one 
feverish  year  and  a half,  the  Army  was 
able  to  procure  more  than  11,000  air- 
planes and  32,000  engines  and  train  over 
twenty  thousand  flyers.  I believe  none 
will  say  that  our  fighting  squadrons  did 
not  acquit  themselves  with  complete  cre- 
dit to  our  nation  in  the  air  battles 
over  France  and  Germany.  Since  the  ^eat 
expansion  of  military  aviation  in  this 
cotuitry,  from  April,  1917,  to  November 
11,  1918,  was  an  unnatural  growth  made 
necessary  by  the  frenzy  incident  to  a 
great  war,  I shall  pass  over  that  period 
with  but  this  hasty  reference. 

The  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
war  years  was  a difficult  one,  indeed. 

It  would  have  been  a difficult  period 
had  some  separate  agency  had  control  of 
military  aviation.  It  was  a period  of 
discouragement  for  Array  aviation.  That 
is  because  we  found  ourselves  with^a 
great  surplus  of  airplanes  and  engines 
which  could  not  be  junked  but  had  to  be 
used  up  at  the  peace-time  rate  in  the 
post-war  years.  Having  this  great  sur- 
plus, it  was  not  apparent  to  the  "fiscal 
fathers"  why  we  should  have  new  appropria- 
tions. Consequently,  funds  were  cut  to 
a cruel  minimum.  We  had  to  discharge  a 
great  mjmber  of  our  officers  and  thous- 
ands of  our  enlisted  mechanics,  and  could 
b-Q^?-  but  few  new  planes  until  the  old  ones 
were  worn.  out.  Here,  however,  is  one 
vital  fact:  The  War  Department,  realiz- 
ing that  this  condition  existed,  met  it 
sturdily;  but  it  did  one  other  all-im- 
portant thing.  It  laid  the  foundation 
for  aviation  experimentation  and  develop- 
ment. It  created  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  an  ea- 
I gineering  division  and  allotted  a great 
proportion  of  available  funds  to  experi- 
mentation and  development.  That  is  the 
most  important  aeronautical  step  which 
has  occurred  in  this  country.  Eiat  in- 
stitution, now  known  as  the  Materiel  Di- 
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vision,  Wright  Pi eld,  hae  developed  into 
the  greatest  aviation  e^qperimental  cen- 
ter in  the  Y«orld  today.  It  has  heen 
largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that_ 
the  United  States  Array  has  fighting  air- 
planes and  engines  the  equal,  and  in 
niaij-y  cases  the  superior,  to  those  found 
elsewhere  in  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth,  many  of  'whom  have  been  trying  the 
independent  Air  Force  e^eriment. 

Hot  only  was  this  far  sighted  policy 
of  the  War  Department,  in  establishing 
the  erig'ineerlng  division,  to  have  such 
far  reaching  consequences  in  military 
aviation,  but  it  was  the  greatest  boon 
to  civil  aviation  which  occurred  prior 
to  the  Lindbergh  flight.  Many  of  the  de* 
velopments  originated  at  Wright  Field 
and  fostered  and  supported  by  Army  ex- 
perimental funds,  have  been  taken  over 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  civil  avia- 
tion industry,  and  have  been  responsible 
to  a large  extent  for  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  that  field.  I shall 
cite  a few  examples.  The  United  States 
leaped  to  the  forefront  in  world  civil 
aviation  largely  because  of  its  all- 
metal  airliner  construction.  The  first 
all-metal  airplane  in  the  Y/orld  was 
built  under  the  guidance  and  supervision 
of  the  liateriel  Division  at  Wright  Field, 
the  Army  0-19,  Modern  transport  air- 
craft^  with  present  tremendous  speeds, 
owe  their  performance  virboally  to  four 
things,*  First,  one  thousand  horsepower 
light-weight  airplane  engines.  Second, 
metal,  loT/-Y/ing  monocoque  construction; 
next  retractable  landing  gears  and,  fi- 
nally, adjustable  pitch  and  constant 
speed  metal  |)ropellers.  Everyone  of 
these  .inventions,  disco.yeriee  or  im;prove- 
ments  is  directly  traceable  in  its  ini- 
tial inception  and  original  trials  to 
the  Army  Air  Corps  e^erimental  engineer- 
ing division. 

Hot  alone  in  the  experimental  field' • . 
has  the  Att^  led  the  way  to  the  present 
air  pinnacle.  It  Is  early  realized  that 
one  of  the  essential  coixpoiiente  of  any 
Air  Force  is  a group  of  competent  pilots, 
It  therefore  established  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center, 
known  as  the  '*WeBt  Point  of-  the  Air,** 
which  is  recognized  the  world  over  as  a 
model  for  aviation  pilots’-  training. 

Here  again,  not  only  have  Army  flyers 
been  trained,  but  the  Array  generously 
trained  a surplus  which  could  go  to 
pilot  the  civil  airlines.  That  the 
civil  airlines  were  quick  to  profit  from 
this  reserve  of  trained  flyers  is  attest- 


ed by__the  fact  that  over  fifty  percent  ofj  zero  visibility. 


the  orders  it  had  money  for  with  these 
factories  and  supported  their  skilled 
personnel  and  aeronautical  engineers 
throughout  the  lean  years  when  there  was 
nobody  else  to  do  it. 

Militaxy  leaders  recognized  from  the 
beginning  that  if  aviation  was  to  grow 
there  must  be  created  a public  interest 
in  it.  The  Air  Corps ^began  in.  the ^ early 
days  to  create  and  stinniiatc  this  inter- 
est, as  witness  whereof  I need  only  men- 
tion the  first  flight  around  the  world 
by  Army  pilots  in  Army  planes;  the  first 
transcontinental  non-stop  flight  across 
the  United  States,  by_Arn^"  pilots,  in  an 
Army  plane;  and  the  first  flight  across 
the  continent  in  the  daylight  of  one  day. 
In  this  same  connection,  the  Army  spon- 
sored racing  planes  and  often  led  tlie^ 
world  in  flying  speeds.  It  also  realiz- 
ed the  importance  of  altitude  flying,  in- 
creased interest  in  which  is  now  evidenc- 
ed by  the  pressure  cabins  and  the  stra- 
tosphere flights.  Army  pilots  have^set 
world's  altitude  records  both  for  air- 
planes and  balloons.  It  was  not  until 
lS27  when,  under  the  stimulus  and^ re- 
awakened interest  in  aviation  incident  t' 
Lindbergh's  and  other  oceanic  flights, 

' the  Department  realized  it  could  tur; 

! over  to  civil  aviation  a large  part  of 
! the  work  incident  to  making  America  air- 
I minded.  Believing  that  it  would  tend  to 
1 retard  rather  than  develop  civil  avia- 
i tion  for  the  Array  to  continue  in  the 
racing  field,  it  wisely  stepped  aside 
and  left  that  field  and^many  of  the  more 
spectacular  record-setting  e25)loits  to 
civilian  pilots  and  plane  builders. ^ In 
many  other  fields  connected  with  avia- 
tion from  its  earliest  date*  the  Array 
played  a vital  part;  it  flew  the  first 
air-mail  and  transferred  to  the  Post  Of- 
j lice  Department  the  planes  and  pilots  to 
i continue  the  genesis  of  that  system_^.  It 
developed  maps,  laid  out  and  flev;  the 
first  model  airway,  designed  a.nd  install- 
ed the  first  radio  beacon,  developed 
blind  landing  apparatus,  and  Array  pilots 
made  the  first  instrument  landings,  in- 
dicating the  feasibility  of  defeating 
fog  and  heavy  weather.  That  this  experi- 
mentation and  progress  under  the  Army  is 
still  under  way  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  only  last  week  Army  Air  Corps  offi- 
cers and  engineers  at  Wright  Field  de- 
monstrated a new  apparatus  and  system 
v/hereby  planes  can  be  landed  automatic- 
ally without  the  aid  of  liimaan  hands.  ^ 

This  I consider  the  last  great  step  in 
eliminating  flight  hazard  incident  to 


the  pilots  who  are  flying  great  commer- 
cial vans  today  were  Army  trained, 

I spoke  before  of  the  doldrum  years, 
1919  through  1926.  During  that  time 
there  was  little  civil  aviation  industry , 
aside  'from  the  few  manufacturing  planijs, 
in  this  country.  There  was  no  civil  de- 
mand for  airplaneii  to  keep  these  facto- 
ries going.  The  Army  wisely  placed  all 


i I thirik  there  is  no  better  ansv/er  to 
I the  carping  critics  who  have  charged  the 
War  Department  with  mismanagement  of 
things" air  wise  than, is  contained  in  the 
following  two  tables.  The  first  shows 
how  much  of  the  annual  Arny  appropria- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  aviation.  The 
year  1911  was  taken  as  the  beginning,  for 
in  that  year  for  the  first  time  appear 
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direct  appropriations  expressly  for  avia- 
tion development  and  for  aviation  sub- 
jects. The  year  1916  was  included  be- 
cause it  is  the  last  year  before  the  war. 
The  World  War  years  were  left  out  be- 
cause, as  everyone  knows,  they  represent 
an  unnatural  and  abnormal  expansion  for 
all  military  budgetary  items  and  in  no 
v/ay  reflect  anything  except  a frantic  de- 
sire to  win  the  war  by  buying,  annexing 
or  appropriating  everything  in  sight 
which  might  conceivably  lend  pennyweight 
toward  that  end.  The  year  19.35  has  been 
included  as  a representative  one  in  the 
mid*-period  between  1921  and  1932.  After 
1932,  each  year  is  shown,  as  being  of  in- 
terest both  because  of  being  close  at 
hand  and  because  it  shows  the  modern 
trend,  expresses  the  influence  of  the  de- 
pression and  gives  a basis  for  compari- 
son with  the  appropriations  of  the  past 
year: 

Coitparison  of  Expenditures  of  the  Wax  Depart- 
ment i\/lllitary  Activities  and  the  Air  Corps, 
direct  and  indirect,  for  the  folloifdng 
Fiscal  Years: 


Fiscal  War  Department  Air  Corps  Direct  Per- 
Year  (ivlilitary) and  Indirect  cent 


1911 

$ 117,650,265 

$ 25,000-* 

.02 

1916 

122,391,895 

801,000* 

.65 

1921 

292,886,375 

32,332,907.' 

11.04 

1925 

244,688,447 

23,965,381 

11.84 

1930 

327,363,054 

59,981,778 

18.32 

1932 

344,610,560 

72,491,915 

21.04 

1933 

293,314,497 

57,755,448 

19.69 

1934 

243,329,151 

53,420,614 

21.96 

1935 

273,485,712 

68,365.771 

24.99 

1936 

382,654,083 

85,836,332 

22.43 

1937 

394,095,800 

96,872,333** 

24.58 

1938 

393,460,400 

101,851,424** 

25.89 

* Appropriated  ** 

Estiiaatod 

Next  I include  a table  which  illus- 
trates for  personnel  what  the  preceding 
table  shows  for  fiscal  affairs.  It  is 
largely  self-explanatory,  but  it  snows  a 
graphic  picture.  It  demonstrates  just 
how  much  of  its  total  persomiel  strength 
the  Ylar  Department  has  seen  fit  to  devote 
to  this  air  arm  which  it  is  so  often  ac-  i 
cused  of  starving  and  neglecting.  After  j 
careful  study  of  these  tables,  I feel  j 
that  those  wno  he.ve  been  hostile  toward  j 
the  Army’ s sovereignty  over  military'  fly-j 
ing  will  feel  much  less  sure  of  their  j 
grounds.  I 


For  the  benefit  of  the  air  enthusiast 
vsho  is  not  a member  of  some  one  of  the  /j 
military  services,  I wish  to  say  that  * 
many  of  the  increases  in  personnel  which  II 
the  Armj'-  has  allowed  the  Air  Corps  have 
been  made  at  the  expense  of  some  one  or 
several  of  the  older  arms.  Often  it  has  • 
been  necessary  to  render  inactive  or  ! 

disband  established  battalions  of  i 

Cavalry,  Infantry,  etc.,  to  make  it  pos-  - 
sible  to  provide  for  those  additional  i 
Air  Corps  increments. 

I feel  that  the  War  Department  need 
not  feel  ashamed  of  the  showing  it  has  , 
made  in  the  air,  nor  fear  just  criticism  i 
for  the  way  it  has  expanded  the  funds  : 
which  have  been  made  available  for  aero-  ! 
nautical  purposes.  I 

That  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed-  j 
eral  government  has  continually  striven  ' 

to  arrive  at  just  and  sound  conclusions 
concerning  its  air  arm  and  its  manage-  I 
i ment,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
since  1919  more  than  thirteen  separate 
and  distinct  boards,  committees  or  com- 
missions have  been  detailed  or  set  up 
to  investigate  some  phase  of  military  I 

aviation.  ' 

In  1926,  the  report  of  one  of  these  | 
boards,  the  Morrow  Board,  resulted  in  i 

the  enactment  into  legislation  of  the 
Air  Corps  Act  of  June  26,  1926,  which 
provided  for  1830  airplanes  as  the  num- 
ber which  the  Array  Air  Corps  should  /j 
have.  Much  criticism  has  been  hurled  '! 

at  the  War  Department  for  not  having  ] 

carried  out  that  program  on  time.  Here  < 
again  I must  point  out  that  appropria- 
i tions,  not  authorizations,  govern  the 
‘ amount  of  money  which  the  Array  can  spend. 
Insufficient  money  was  appropriated  to 
buj'’  the  planes  to  meet  that  five-year 
program  which  was  authorized  in  1926. 

In  1934,  again  sensitive  to  the  demands 
being  made  from  many  sources  that  the  air  - 
ai-m  be  au^ented,  the  President  appointed- 
a commission,  headed  by  the  Honorable 
Newton  D.  Baker,  to  stud^^  the  needs  of 
the  nation  and  make  recommendations  ac- 
cordingly. This  commission,  after  long 
and  careful  study,  named  2320  planes  as 
t'-ie  proper  figure  to  give  this  country 
adequa.te  military  air  defense.  In  an 
effort  to  reach  that  agreed  total  more 
that  one  thousand  planes  were  contracted 
for  in  1937;  funds  have  been  appropriat- 


TABLS  OF  COMPARATIVE  STRENGTH 


Year 

(June  30  . 
each,  year) 

Total  Anry 
Strength 

Largest  Branch 
Strength  (infantry) 

Air  Corps 
Strength 

Conparison  of  Si: 
Air  Corps  to  Othe: 
Combat  Arms 

Officers 

Men 

Officers  Men 

Officers 

Men 

1911 

4,281 

73,454 

1,471 

24,878 

6 

60 

- 

1916 

4,843 

97,013 

1,607 

34,313 

65 

339 

Last 

1921 

12,952 

206,274 

3,427 

39,278 

996 

11,073 

Last 

1925 

12,203 

115,132 

2,630 

40,859 

873 

8,758 

No.  5 

1930 

12,024 

117,797 

2,303 

41,259 

i,ao3 

12,034 

No.  4 

1932 

12,108 

113,417 

2,260 

37,913 

1,254 

13,369 

No.  4 

1933 

12,227 

115,390 

2,348 

39,049 

1,282 

13,499 

No.  3 

1934 

12,212 

117,517 

2,358 

39,476 

1,299 

14,316 

No.  3 

1935 

11,979 

118,727 

2,292 

39,432 

1,303 

14,720 

No.  3 

1936 

12,069 

146,826 

2,271 

50,477 

1,359 

15,640 

No.  4 

1937 

12,269 

158,626 

2,274 

54,707 

1,408 

17,286 

No.  4 
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ed  for  the  prociirement  of  an  additional 
700  in  1938  and  the  "budget  estimates  for 
1939  include  money  for  700  more.  The 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Honorable  Harry  H. 
Woodring,  hut  recently  said  that  if  we 
continue  at  our  present  rate,  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  2320  plane  figure  hy  1940. 

Here  is  a factor  which  often,  I believe, 
has  worked _ to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
Army.  Individual  officers  of  the  combat 
arms  have  grown  so  engrossed  in  the  suc- 
cess and  progress  of  their  own  branch 
that  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  branches  are  but  members  of 
a military  team.  It  is  being  demonstrat- 
ed on  the'  battlefields  of  three  contiri.- 
ents  in  very  recent  times  that  battles 
are  won.  and  successful  wars  are  fought 
not  by  the  Infantry,  the  Artillery,  nor 
the  Air  Corps,  etc. , but  bj?’  teams  com- 
posed of  all  these  combatant  arms  ably 
supported  by  the  supply  and  technical 
services.  Without  any  one  c-f  these  es- 
sential team  members  no  fighting  force 
can  cope  successfully  with  modern  battle- 
field conditions. 

Years  ago,  I am  told,  there  was  a feel- 
ing in  some  quarters,  when  any  new  arm 
on  service  was  created,  that  it  was  an 
interloper,  that  it  was  stealing  the 
money  av?ay  from  the  cider  branches.  That 
feeling  undoubtedly  was  a holdover  from 
the  time  when  we  had  but  a small  stand- 
ing army  - few  regiments  at  widely  sep- 
arated posts.  The  experiences  of  the 
World  War  should  have  washed  a?/ay  the 
last  vestige  of  such  a feeling.  Thinking 
military  men  now  realize  that  military 
strength  cannot  be  counted  in  squads, 
troops,  squadrons  or  even  in  divisions. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  man-pov/er  may  not 
now  he  the  true  measure  of  military 
strength.  Transportation,  manufacture  - 
all  industry  must  be  organized  and  mobil- 
ized to  achieve  a modern  victory. 

The  point  I wish  to  make  is  that,  when 
men  today,  anywhere  in  the  world,  go  to 
war  they  go  primarily  not  as  infantrymen, 
artillerymen  or  flyers,  but  as  working 
members  of  the  fighting  team  of  combined 
arms.  We  of  the  branches  must  not  let 
our  ardour  for  our  corps  and  services 
lead  us  into  attacks  upon  any  of  the 
other  branches.  'What  chances  of  victory 
would  a football  team  have  if,  in  the 
midst  of  a touchdown  drive,  the  quarter- 
back and  the  full  back  suddenly  quit  the 
main  effort  and  fell  to  fighting  each 
other  to  settle  some  personal  difference? 
Branch  enthusiasm  must  never  be  allowed 
to  engender  branch  animosities.  If  for 
the  moment  the  requirements  of  existing 
conditions  seem  to  make  one  branch  more 
essential  than  the  others,  or  indicate 
its  increase  in  strength,  we  should  re- 
member that  no  wheel  of  fortune  is  so 
fickle  as  the  wheel  of  the  fortunes  of 
war;  the  processes  and  methods  in  no  art 
change  faster.  All  of  us  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future  may  be  overshadowed  by  some 
now  non-existent  arm  or  service  which 


modern  invention  or  discove^  may  ele- 
vate to  prime  in:5)0rtance.  Who  can  say 
that  a death-ray,  a microbe  corps  or 
some  other  now  visionary  new  arm  may  not 
rise  up  to  overshadow  us  all? 

We  of  the  arms  and  services  must  bear 
well  in  mind  that  there  sits  at  the  seat 
of  government  a group  of  men  who _ have 
impartially  at  heart  the  well  being  of 
all  of  us  and  whose  perspective  is  not 
clouded  by  too  close  an  association  with 
any  one  element.  Their  program  and 
plans  are  more  than,  likely  to  have  good 
reason  and  sound  common  sense  in  strong 
support.  It  behooves  every  intelligent 
military  mf^.n  to  find  out  what  that  pro- 
gram is  and  support  it  without  equivoca- 
tion. 

For  several  years  now  I have  been  in  a 
position  to  be  conversant  with  the  War 
Department's  plans  and  policies  for  mili- 
tary aviation  and  I can  say  positively, 

I cannot  emphasize  too  strongly,  that 
the  military  leaders  are  fully  conscious 
of  what  the  nation  needs  for  air  defense 
and  they  are  sparing  no  effort  to  provide 
it. 

— — oOo 

MAINTEMUCE  FLIGHT  OF  ADVAITOED  STUDENTS 

Two  echelons  of  the  present  class  at 
the  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flyius  School, 
Kelly  Field,  Texa.s,  are  nov/  on  their 
maintenance  navigation  flight.  They  are 
Composed  of  one-half  of  the  Pursuit  Sec- 
tion. and  one-half  of  the  Attack  Section. 

The  first  echelon  tf  the  Pursuit  Sec- 
tion is  commanded  by  Major  John  V.  Hart. 
His  assistants  are  1st  Lieut.  Nelson  P. 
Jackson.,  2nd  Lieuts.  William  Eades  and 
Chester  L.  Sluder.  This  echelon  is  com- 
posed of  tlie  following  students;  2nd 
Lieuts.  Tv.L.  Kimball,  W.M.  McBee,  C.M. 
McCorkle,  C.M.  Parks,  T.C.  Rogers,  V.R. 
Shores;  Flying  Cadets  W.M.  Miller,  M.L. 
McNickle,  W.G.  Miller,  C.T.  Olmsted,  J.H 
Paul,  A.  Peterson,  F.W.  Rogers,  F.O. 
Rinion,  A.P.  Tacon.,  J.F.  Taylor,  H.A, 
Torrey,  D.L.  Wilhelm. 

This  echelon  is  following  the  itinera- 
ry - Kelly  Field  to  Abilene,  Lubbock, 
Texas;  Fort  Sill,  Okla. ; Amarillo,  Texas 
Ros?/ell,  llew  Mexico;  El  Paso,  Marfa, 
Dryden,  Kelly  Field,  Texas.  Students 
will  stop  over  one  day  at  Biggs  Field 
(El  Paso;  for  maintenance  of  airplanes. 

The  first  echelon  of  the  Attack  Sec- 
tion is  commanded  by  1st  Lieut.  John  H. 
Ives,  whose  assistants  are  1st  Lieuts. 
Troup  Miller,  D. N.  Crickette  and  H. S. 
Bishop.  This  echelon  is  composed  cf 
the  following  students:  2nd  Lieuts.  ?/.E. 
Covington,  Jr.,  R.D.  Gapen,  G.P. 

Champion,  Y/.G.  Lee,  Jr.,  F.R.  Bell,  R.H. 
Carmichael,  J.J.  Nazarro,  F.R.  Terrell, 
J.R.  Kelly;  Flying  Cadets  A.G.  Agan, 

E.R.  Barrett,  R.D.  Callaway,  A. C. Carlson 
Jr.,  C.W.  Field,  E.B.  Fletcher,  F.B. 
Gallagher,  C.  Harper,  C.J.  Heflin.  They 
are  following  the  itinerary  Kelly  Field 
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Dallas, Mi dland^  El  Paso , Texas ; Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico;  Amarillo,  Texas;  Fort  Sill, 
Oklalioma;  Dallas,  Texas;  Barksdale  Field, 
La,,  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  and  any  necessa- 
ry intermediate  points  between  these 
places.  They  will  stop  over  one  day  at 
Fort  Sill  for  maintenance  of  airplanes. 

The  Observation  Section,  commanded  by 
Captain  Russell  E,  Randall  and  assisted 
by  ist  Lieuts.  E.R.  Todd,  S.E.  Anderson 
and  W.L.  Kennedy,  was  scheduled  to _ leave 
Kelly  Field  on  September  23rd  for  its 
maintenance  navigation  flight.  The 
flight  was  to  be  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing students;  Major  Lester  T.  Miller, 

2nd  Lieuts.  E.S.  Holmes,  P.V.  Kieffer, 
J.D.  Rutledge,  W.W.  Jones,  C.L.  Hosmer, 
N.C.  Spencer,  C.B.  Stewart,  W.C. Barrett, 
J.K,  Arnold;  Plying  Cadets  S.H.  Hulch, 
M.liJ.  Schoephoester , U.B.  Baker,  F.W. 
Mills,  l.k.  Daniel,  R.P.  Carr,  H.M, 
Truitt,  K.A,  Tyler,  W.G.  Ewing.  The_ 
itinerary  followed  was  to  be  Kelly  Field, 
San  Aiigelo,  Lubbock,  Texas;  Roswell, New 
Mexico;  El  Paso,  Texas;  Lordsburg,  New 
Mexico;  Tucson,  Arizona;  El  Paso,  Marfa, 


PURCHASE  OP  ADDITIONAL  MODEL  BT-9C’S 


On  September  28th,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Honorable  Harry  H.  Woodring, 
announced  the  award  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation,  Inc, j of  Inglewood, 
Calif. , of  an  additional  order  on  a 
previous  contract  for  34  model  BT-9C 
airplanes  and  spare  parts  at  a total 
cos't  of  $411,500.90. 

These  thirty-four  additional  basic 
training  airplanes  are  being  procured 
especially  for  the  traini^  of  Air 
Corps  Organized  Reserves  in  recognition 
of  its  importance  in  National  Defense, 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  contract 
already  under  way,  and  exercising  an 
option  for  increasing  the  contract,  a 
considerable  saving  in  individual  plane 
cost  is  effected. 

The  BT-9C  is  a basic  training  plane 
powered  with  a Pratt  & Hiitney  R-1340 
''Wasp"  engine.  Thirty- three  such 
planes  have  already  been  procured  for 
the  Organized  Reserve  of  the  Air  Corps 
and  34  in  the  present  contract  increas- 


Dryden,  Fort  Clark  and  Kelly  Field, Texas. | es  to  ?5  the  number  of  new  planes  to 


be  available  for  the  exclusive  training 
of  the  Air  Corps  Organized  Reserve. 

oOo — - 


The  one-day  stopover  for  maintenance  of 
their  airplanes  was  to  be  at  El  Paso. 

The  second  echelon  of  the  Pursuit  Sec- 
tion, commanded  by  Captain  B.M.  Hovey, 
with  1st  Lieut.  R.J.  Browne,  2nd  Lieuts. 

R.D.  McCloskey  and  S.W.  Osborne  as  his 
assistants,  was  scheduled  to  leave  Kelly 
Field  on  September  27th  with  the  follow- 
ing students  comprising  it:  2nd  Lieuts. 

J.M.  Bartella,  C.K.  Bowen,  E.L.P.  Burke,  i duty”:  Hugh  O' Daniel,  Stewart  H.  Murphy, 
A.P.  Clark,  L.J.  Ellert,  F.W,  Gillespie,  j Cecil  Scott  McFarland,  Victor  Frank 
C.T.  Goldenburg,  W. R.  Grohs,  S.W.  Hulse;  jPixey,  Charles  Elmo  Hart,  Elmer  Leroy- 
Flying  Cadets  F.J.  Black,  J.W.  Bleasdale,: Parse!,  Roger  Boyer  T/Wii taker,  Allan  C. 
R.M.  Caldwell,  E,  Dyess,  W.E.  Elder,  Longaker,  Bernard  M.  Lloyd  and  Legrand 

C.E.  Grogan,  V.M.  Heath,  J.W.  Hughes,  S.  J.  Mercure,  Tlie  last  three  named  offi- 


Maddux.  Folio v;ing  the  itinerary,  Kelly 
Field,  Dryden,  Marfa,  El  Paso,  Texas; 
Roswell,  New  Mexico ; Amarillo,  Texas; 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma;  Lubbock,  Abilene 
and  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  the  flight  was 
to  stop  over  one  day  at  Fort  Sill  for 
maintenamce  of  airplanes. 

Captain  G.C.  Jamison,  with  1st  Lieuts. 
C.H.  Pottenger,  R.B,  Epler  and  2nd  Lieut. 
C.M.  Sartain  as  his  assistants,  was  to 
lead  the  second  echelon  of  the  Attack 
Section,  talcing  off  from  Kelly  Field  on 
September  27th,  with  the  following  stu- 
dents: 2nd  Lieuts.  C.E.  Coombs,  C.F. 
Necrason,  D.O.  Monteith,  C.U.  True,  J.W. 
Twadell,  C.D.  Vincent;  Flying  Cadets  C. 
Hinton,  H.F.  Lowery,  M.  Pelham,  G. 
Randall,  F.J.  Sutter lin,  B.K.  Vorhees, 
R.E.  Warren,  C.K.  Wurzbach,  C.H.  Young, 
W.L.  Younkin.  The  itinerary  to  be  fol- 
lowed was  to  be  Kelly  Field,  Texas; 
Barksdale  Field,  La. ; Hensley  Field, 
Texas;  Fort  Sill,  Okla. ; Amarillo, Texas; 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  El  Paso, Midland 
Hensley  Field,  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  El 
Paso  was  to  be  the  one-day  stopover 
point  for  the  maintenance  of  tne  air- 
planes of  this  flight. 


RESERVE  OFFICERS  ARRIVE  AT  KELLY  FIELD 

The  followinjg-named  second  lieutenants 
of  the  Air  Reserve  recently  reported  at 
Kelly  Field,  Texas,  for  extended  active 


cers  have  been  placed  on  temporary  duty 
at  Randolph  Field.  All  of  these  Reserve 
officers  have  been  assigned  to  the  Fly- 
ling  Department,  where  they  will  instruct 
' students. 

oOo 

RETIREMENT  OF  NONCOMnsSIONED  OFFICERS 


The  following -named  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  Air  Corps,  were,  -under  or- 
ders of  the  YiFar  Department  recently  is- 
sued, placed  on  the  retired  list,  effec- 
tive September  30,  1937: 

Master  Sergeant  Marion  G.  Putnam  on 
the  west  coast,  following  his  return 
from  the  Philippines. 

Master  Sergeant  William  0.  Trager  at 
Randolph  Field,  Texas. 

First  Sergeant  Edwin  0.  Booth  at 
Chanute  Field,  111. 

oOo 

Captain  Herbert  W.  Anderson,  Air  Corps, 
stationed  at  Chanute  Field,  Rantcul,  111., 
has  been  assigned  to  duty  as  Assistant  to 
the  Constructing  Quartermaster,  Denver 
Branch  of  the  Air  Corps  Technical  School, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

-6- 
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THE H A W A 1 lAH 1 5 L A N D S 

By  an  Air  Corps  Officer  who  served  there 


Althot:gh  a large  nninber  of  Air  Corps 
personnel  has  been  stationed  in  or  pass- 
ed through  Hawaii,  there  are  still  a 
iminher  of  individuals  to  whom  that  pleaS' 
ure  has  been  denied.  Some  of  these 
letter  will  soon  be  ordered  there  for 
duty.  Living  conditions  in  Hawaii 
change  so  rapidly  that  many  of  the  re- 
marks of  one  who  left  Oehu  in  1931  may 
be  a trifle  misleading,  yet  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Air  Corps  people  who  have  not 
been  to  this  territory  may  find  items  of 
interest  in  a short  series  of  articles 
in  the  Air  Corps  News  Letter,  of  which 
this  is  the  first. 


Erom  a geological  and  geographical 
standpoint,  the  Hawaiian  or  "Sandwich'* 
Islands  are  peculiarly  interesting.  The 
present  group  of  islands  constitute  the 
most  recently  formed  land  body  of  any 
considerable  size  on  earth.  A flaw  ex- 
ists on  the  floor  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
extending  from  the  Siberian  coast  in  a 
southeasterly  direction.  Evidence  of 
many  extinct  volcanic  islands  to  the 
northwest  of  the  Hawaiian  group  exists 
in  shoals  and  reefs,  the  islands  them- 
selves having  been  ¥;ashed  away  through 
the  ages  since  their  formation.  Geolo- 
gists declare  that  disturbances  of  the 
ocean  floor  to  the  southeast  of  the 
"baby  island,"  Hawaii,  indicate  that  our 
remote  descendants  will  see  the  forma- 
tion of  nev/  islands  further  down  the 
flaw.  Hawaii,  according  to  geologists, 
is  50,000,000  years  old. 

The  present  group  consists  of  eight 
principal  islands,  namely:  Kauai,  Niihe-u, 
Oahu,  Molokai,  Lanai,  Mauij  Kahoolawe 
and  Hawaii,  the  first  mentioned  being 
the  oldest  and  the  latter  the  youngest. 

It  is  said  "Hawaii"  was  once  two  islands 
until  the  action  of  time,  tide  and  ero- 
sion joined  them  together  in  suchfe-shion 
that  the  neck  betv/een  them  is  now  a pla- 
teau ranging  in  altitude  from  sea  level 
to  as  much  as  5,000  feet  above. 

As  the  islands  age,  volcanic  a.ctivity 
decreases,  and  of  recent  years  only 
"Hawaii"  has  been  the  scene  of  actual 
eruption,  although  earthquakes  are  often 
felt  throughout  the  entire  group. 

Obviously  there  is  no  native  vegeta- 
tion on  these  islands.  Seeds  floating 
on  driftwood  from  various  countries, 
lodging  on  the  sandy  shores,  apparently 
took  root  and  the  growth  spread.  Some 
seeds  were  undoubtedly  carried  by  far 
flying  birds. 

Animate  life,  except  for  birds  and 
small  animals  which  floated  from  Asia  to 
the  earlier  islands,  has  been  imported 
by  man.  Strangely  enough,  not  a snake 
is  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  islands. 
One  small  rock  island  off  the  shores  of 
"Oahu"  is  overrun  by  rabbits  said  to 


have  been  dum^jed  there  from  a ship. 
Otherwise,  and  fortunately,  not  a rabbit 
is  to  be  found.  Territorial  catastrophe 
would  be  wrought  if  rabbits  were  rampant 
in  the  extensive  cane  and  pineapple 
fields. 

Mongooses  were  imported  to  kill  off 
the  rats,  but  instead  drove  the  rats^ 
into  the  trees  where  they  depleted  bird 
nests  while  the  mongooses  themselves  de- 
stroyed eggs  of  ground-nesting  species. 
Although  efforts  are  being  made  to  import 
game  birds  (pheasants  and  quail  flourish 
on  "Molokai'  and  banded  doves  are^ found 
on  nearly  all  the  islands)  the^  "minah" 
bird,  a '□''arlesque  edition  of  the  robin, 
is  the  principal  feathered  inhabitant. 

The  result  of  volcanic  activity  and 
gradual  building  up  of  vegetation^ from 
many  lands  has  been  to  make  each  island 
a constantly  changing  panorama  to  the 
motorist  or  flyer.  In  motoring  around 
"Oahu,"  a view  of  tj’pical  Californian 
appearance,  seen  at  one  moment,  can 
change  in  the  next  to  a,  desert  scene 
typical  of  the  cactus  country  of  West 
Texas  and  again  chanige  to  a purely 
Hawaiian  scene  picturing  cane  and  pine- 
apple fields  ?/ith  the  ^ inevitable  back- 
groiind  of  ocean  and  side  views  of  two 
mountain  ranges,  one  fairly  free  of 
clouds  and  the  other  eJ.ther  in  the  midst 
of  heavy  rainfall  or  covered  by  dense, 
rain-filled  clouds. 

Rainfall  is  tne  source  of  all  fresh 
v/ater  supply.  This  is  true  to  such  an 
extent  on  the  island  of  "Oahu"  (wiiere 
Honolulu  is  located  and  where  all  large 
business  is  carried  on  and  most^of  the 
population  of  the  group  resides)  that 
approximately  30  percent  of  all  rain- 
water is  utilized. 

The  principal  crops  of  the  islands, 
source  of  all  export  commerce,  are  cane, 
pineapple  and  "kona"  coffee.  The  latter 
is  not  widely  expurted.  Tuna  fishing  is 
monopolized  by  'Che  Japanese -operated 
fishing  trust,  but  the  canned  product 
ranks  fairly  high  as  an  item  of  export 
trade . 

Although  the  territory  is  particularly 
well  known  for  the  pineapples  produced 
eud  ca/nned  by  a process  first  made  pos- 
sible by  the  imaginative  genius  and  de- 
termination of  John  Dole,  a young  New 
Englauder,  cane  is  really  the  ranking 
crop.  Tile  cosmopolitanism  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  is  the  history  of  cane 
raising  and  sugar  producing.  This  will 
be  explained  later. 

Aside  from  the  commercial  aspects  of 
Hawaii,  the  territory  is  of  value  to 
our  country  as  its  main  outpcst  in  the 
Pacific.  It  possesses  tremendous  value 
as  a naval  base  vhich,  in  turn,  must  be 
held  by  our  army.  In  consequence,  the 
various  army  activities  coirprise  the  out- 
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let  for  the  energies  of  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  white  population.  In  suc- 
ceeding articles  will  he  pointed  out  in- 
teresting facts  connected  with  the  vari- 
ous army  posts  and  military  life  in  the 
islands. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer 
to  present  a history  or  geography  of 
this  interesting  ^oup  of  islands,  to 
describe  the  tactical  problems  confront- 
ing our  armed  forces  stationed  there  or 
to  advertise  the  territory  to  prospec- 
tive tourists,  all  of  which  are  far  more 
ably  covered  elsewhere,  but  in  succeed- 
ing articles  it  is  hoped  to  give  the  ira- 

gressions  of  and  facts  gleaned  by  one  who 
as  been  there,  who  is  glad  to  have  been 
there  and  who  hopes  to  return,  in  a manner 
which  will  interest  the  reader.  I’ruly 
has  the  group  of  islands  been  aptly 
named  "the  paradise  of  the  Pacific," 
paraphrased  by  our  soldiers  into  the 
"parasite  of  the  Pacific." 

oOo 


NEW  COI^NDER  FOR  19TH  PIJRSUI^?  SQUADRON 
By  Lieut.  R.S.  Schumacher,  Air  Reserve 

The  19th  Pursuit  Squadron,  7/heeler 
Field,  T.H. , welcomed  a new  "Skipper"  in 
the  person  of  Captain  J.A.  Ellison,  Air 
Corps,  who  recently  assumed  command.  The 
usual  problems  which  are  present  in  a 
Squadron  v/hen  a change  of  commanding  of- 
ficers takes  place  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Captain  Ellison  fell 
heir  to  a smooth  running  organization 
and  the  future  looks  very  bright.  His 
predecessor,  1st  Lieut.  J.E.  Briggs,  Air 
Corps,  headed  the  19th  since  last  Novem- 
ber. During  this  time  the  Squadron  was 
engaged  in  a well  rounded  schedule  of 
activity,  including  inter-island  flights, 
gunnery  camp  anc,  Joint  Armj^  and  Navy 
maneuver  s . 

Always  on  the  alert  for  ways  and  means 
to  improve  the  tactics  and  training  of 
the  Squadron,  Lieut.  Briggs  conceived 
and  wo~rked  cut  a plan  which  shed  much 
light  on  the  controversy  of  Bomber  versus 
Pursuit.  In  conjunction,  with  the  50th 
Observation  Squadron  of  Luke  Field, which 
is  equipped  with  B-lO's,  the  19th  Pur- 
suit Squadron  towed  targets  through  all 
zones  of  fire  of  both  front  and  rear 
guns.  The  results  were  tabulated  and 
percentage  of  hits  registered  on  differ- 
ent approaches  and  positions.  All  who 
have  seen  the  results  agree  that  it  is 
the  best  and  most  authoritative  work  of 
its  kind  yet  accomplished  on  the  subject. 

Under  Lieut.  Briggs'  command,  the 
Squadron  averaged  354  hours  per  month. 

All  pilots  completed  their  proportionate 
amount  of  the  yearly  Training  Directive. 
Since  he  first  assumed  command,  Lieut. 
Briggs  worked  incessantly  toward  a 
smooth  running  organization.  Possessed 
of  the  happy  faculty  of  making  the  men 
under  him  feel  that  they  were  working 
"with"  him  and  not  "for"  him,  he  left  a 
very  smooth  running  unit. 


7/ith  the  promotion,  effective  October  i{ 
1,  1937,  of  Colonel  J.O.  Mauborgne  to 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  with 
the  rarjk  of  Major  General,  older  Army- 
officers  recall  some  of  his  early  expe- 
riments in  the  field  of  military  commu- 
nications, important  among  which  were  1 

his  early  efforts  to  adapt  radio  to  air-  j 
craf  t . j 

In  1912  General,  then  Lieutenant,  I 

Mauborgne  installed  a radio  set- in  an  * 
Army  airplane,  devised  the  antenna  and  | 
aided  in  the  first  air-to-ground  radio  | 
communication  in  history. _ This  primary  | 

effort  occurred  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas, 
in  October  of  that  year.  Brigadier 
General  Heiiry  H.  Arnold,  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps,  then  Lieut- 
enant, was  the  pilot  of  the  plane.  The 
radio  operator  who  manipulated  in  the 
air  the  first  air-radio  set  was^ Colonel 
Follett  Bradley,  now  G-2,  GHQ  Air  Force, 
Langley  Field,  Va. , then  a second  lieut- 
enant at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Lieut.  Arnold  had  flown  one  of  the 
j Army's  twelve  planes  to  Fort  Riley, Kans., 
in  order  that  Lieut.  Mauborgne  might  in- 
stall a quenched- spark  radio  set  which 
had  been  assembled  by  him,  and  with  1 

which  it  was  hoped  air-to-ground  commu- 
nications could  be  established.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  tests  was  two--fold.  Firstj  /[ 
j to  send  from  an  airplane  in  flight  radio! 

messages  to  a gro-und  station,  which  had  ( 

I never  before  been  done  anywhere  in  the  ! 
I world,  and  to  adjust  artillery  fire  from  | 
{ an  airplane,  while  the  battery  was  fir-  j 
I ing  at  a target  which  the  battery  obser-  i 
ver  on  the  ground  could  net  see.  j 

Lieut.  Follett  Bradley  was  selected  as  j-. 
the  operator  of  the  radio  set,  since  he 
had  had  some  experience  in  early  radio 
work,  and  but  recently  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Navy  where  he  had  been  j 
re.dio  officer  aboard  the  battleship  | 


MICHIGAN. 

On  November  2,  1912,  the  experim.ent 
was  made.  Lieut.  Bradley's  messages 
transmitted  by  radio  from  Liant. Arnold’ 6 
airplane  were  clearly  received  by  Lieut. 
Mauborgne,  operating  the  grotaid  station. 
Tlie  second  part  of  the  test  - adjustment 
of  artillery  fire  from  an  airplane,  so 
that  the  battery  could  fire  successfully 
on  -targets  v/hich  its  commander  could  not 
see,  also  proved  successful.  The  same 
officers,  radio  operator,  pilot,  and 
ground  radio  operator  - Bradley,  Arnold 
and  l/iauborgne  - successfully  performed 
' this  test  which  marked  another  "first" 
in  the  world  of  radio  - the  first  time 
artillery  fire  had  ever  been  adjus^ted 
through  the  employment  of  observation 
j and  direction  from  the  air. 
i For  the  third  time  in  two  year s, Lieut.  * 
i Mauborgne  of  the  Arn^r  Signal  Corps,  co- 
operating with  Array  flyers,  again  intro- 
1 duced  a new  communications  system  to  the 
world.  In  the  autimm  of  1914.  for  the 
(Continued  on  Page  9 ) 
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AN  ALOHA  REVIEVf  EOE  l\CAJOR  GENERAL  DRUM 
By  1st  Lieut.  E.W.  Suarez,  Air  Corps 


Honoring  Major  General  Hugh  A.  Drum, 
outgoing  Commanding  General  of  the 
Hawaiian  Department,  the  2Gth  Attack 
Squadron,  as  part  of  the  18th  Pursuit 
Group,  participated  in  the  greatest  re- 
view since  the  World  War. 

The  great  review  was  held  on  the  Divi- 
sion Review  Field  of  Schofield  Barracks, 
witn  all  organizations  of  the  Hawaiian 
Department  participating.  The  Air  Corps 
not  only  contributed  the  aerial  review, 
hut  also  exiiihited  68  motor  vehicles  and 
marched  two  full  massed  battalions  of 
724  men. 

The  enormous  amount  of  work  required 
to  prepare  and  coordinate  such  a large 
review  is  easily  appreciated.  With  all 
of  the  transportation,  pack  mule s , tanks , 
guns,  etc.,  of  one  brigade  of  Coast  Ar- 
tillery, one  brigade  of  Field  Artillery, 
two  brigades  of  Infantry,  one  Air  Corps 
Wing,  and  numerous  Special  Troops,  the 


AIRPLANES  LAND  ON 


problem  of  timing  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

The  review  was  complete,  even  to  the 
gigantic  mobile  guns  of  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery. A month  before  the  review  was 
scheduled  to  take  place,  railroad  tracks 
were  laid  on  the  parade  ground  for  the 
railroad  guns.  New,  speedy  little  tanks 
presented  a grand  climax  to  the  part 
played,  by  the  ground  troops  in  the 
greatest  of  military  reviews. 

The  aerial  review  7/as  participated  in 
by  two  0-33  Transports  as  the  Wing  Head- 
ouarters  Flight,  Martin  Bombers  from 
Luke  Field,  and  Pursuit  and  Attack 
planes  from  Wheeler  Field.  The  aerial 
review  came  as  the  climax  to  the  ground 
review.  Vvith  the  passing  of  the  air- 
planes, all  eouipment  of  the  Hawaiian 
Department  hacl  passed  before  the  Com- 
manding General  in  the  short  space  of 
two  and  one-half  hours. 


;W  HICICAJvl  FIELD 


Far  from  being  con5)leted,  Hicloam  Field 
is  rapidly  coming^ along  and  already  has 
a_  complement  of  Air  Corps  mechanics  and 
airplanes  stationed  on  it,  in  the  form 
of _ the  18th  Wing  Headquarters  Flight. 

This  flight,  composed  of  Ist  Lieut. 

Robert  'W,  Warren,  Air  Corps,  and  eleven 
enlisted  men,  maintains  three  Pursuit 
airplanes  for  use  of  the  Wing  Commander 
and  his  staff,  whose  headmiarters  are  at 
Fort  Shafter,  and  an  Amphibian  airplane 
for  use  of  the  Hawaiian  Department  Air- 
ways Officer  in  making  numerous  necessa- 
ry flights  between  the  various  airways 
stations  on  all  the  islands. 

Wing_ Headquarters  Flight  was  moved 
onto  Hickam  Field  on  September  1st,  as 
it  had  become  necessary  to  have  the  Air 
Corps  represented  thereon  for  various 
purposes. _ Completed  projects  and  Air 
Corps  equipment  ha.d  to  be  accepted  and 
guarded;'  the  use  of  the  field  by  numer- 
ous airplanes  made  it  desirable  to  have 
mechanics  available  there.  It  has  long 
been  desired  to  have  the  Wing  Staff's 
airplanes  there  so  as  to  eliminate  loss 
of  time  in  traveling  to  and  from  Like 
Field  to  fly,  so  this  end  is  also  served 

oC 

New  Chief  Signal  Of ficer  Radio  Pioneer 
(continued  from  Pa^  "8) 

first  time  in  history,  he  conducted  suc- 
cessfully two-way  radio  corarauiiication  be- 
tween an  airplane  and  a ground  station  by 
working  with  a complex  receiver  andtrans- 
mitting  radio  set  which  he  built  and  op- 
erated and_ which  he  installed  in  a 
Burgess-Wright  plane  flown  by  Colonel 
H.A,  Dargue,  Air  Corps, then  a lieutenant. 

During  the  25  year's  wliich  have  elapsed 
since  these  tests  of  1912, Lt,  Mauborgne 


by  stationing  this  flight  at  Hickam 
Field.  A hangar  had  been  entirely  com- 
pleted and  accepted  from  the  contrac- 
tor. A small  part  of  it  now  houses  the 
■four  airplanes  of  the  Wing  Flight,  while 
the  enlisted  m.8n  have  found  comfortable 
quarters  in  one  of  its  offices.  Inas- 
much as  no  messing  facilities  are  avail- 
able, the  men  are  transported  to  and 
from  the  Kin£3’'s  Post  - Kameliameha  - for 
"chow.  " 

So  Hickam  Field,  if  not  yet  an  air- 
drome, is  at  least  a mighty  good  flying 
field  - with  airpla.nes  assigned.  .The 
one  completed  landing  mat  has  been  in 
use  for  several  months,  permission 
having  been  given  for  all  military  air- 
planes to  land  thereon,  in  order  to 
help  settle  the  new  mat. 

First  Lieut.  Robert  W.  Warren,  Air 
Corps,  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Wing 
Headquarters  Flight,  also  Airways  Offi- 
cer of  the  Hawaiian  Department,  now 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
Air  Corps  Commanding  Officer  of  Hickam 
Field.  As  duties  pile  up,  this  writer 
wonders  if  he  will  consider  it  a dis- 
tinction - or  - ? 


advanced  through  the  various  ranks  in, 
the  Army  Signal  Corps,  climaxed  on  Oct. 
1st  with  his  promotion  to  Chief  of  that 
Corps.  For  the  past  year  he  was  Director 
of  the  Aircraft  Radio  Laboratory  at 
Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  v/as  con- 
cerned with  late  aircraft  radio  equip- 
ment, flying  almost  daily  testing  nis  ne7r 
radio  sets  in  the  air. 

General  Mauborgne  was  born  in  the  State 
of  Nev/  York,  Feb.  26,  1881,  and  is  a grad 
uate  of  the  College  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier . 
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A HUSTLING  OUITIT 


That  the  Second  School  Squadron,  Air 
Corps  Technical  School,  Chanute  Field, 

Rantoul,  111. , is  one  of  the  hest  out- 
fits in  the  Air  Corps  is  the  contention, 
of  that  organization’s  correspondent.  He 
proceeds  to  support  that  statement  with 
a few  facts. 

First  fact!  This  organization  is  com- 
posed of  ’’hustlers”  who  secure  promotion 
and  advancement  hy  virtue  of  study  and 
conscientious  work.  Of  the  42  permanent 
members,  less  than  25^  draw  longevity 
pay,  yet  only  three  men  draw  a "buck” 
private’s  pay;  two  of  these  dray/  flying 
pay. 

Just  another  example j Private  First 
Class  E.A.  Richards,  who  came  into  the 
service  on  October  13,  1936,  is  now  a 
crew  chief  on  one  of  the  Squadron’ s air- 
planes. Remarkable  when  one  considers 
that  airplanes  in  this  Squadron  are 
scarcer  than  hen's  teeth,  with  the  re- 
sult that  competition  for  crew  chief  as- 
signment is  something  like  the  scramble 
for  berths  on  an  all-star  football  sauad 

There  is  also  the  case  of  Private  O.H. 

Reefer,  who  came  into  the  service  on 
October  20,  1936,  and  was  advanced  to 
crew  chief.  But  for  the  fact  that  he  is 
now  in  school,  he  would  still  be  holding 
that  assignment. 

During  the  clean-up  month  of  August, on 
Chanute  Field,  the  Second  School  Squad- 
ron barracks  were  given  a thorough ‘going-: 
over.  Both  the  outside  and  inside  of 
the  barracks  were  painted  and  things 
were  royally  torn  up  around  here  for  a 
good  lialf  of  the  month.  Tlie  painting 
stented  in  the  east  bay  and  everyone, 
with  the  exception  of  those  students  on 
furlough,  had  to  move  to  the  west  bay. 

Luckily  for  everyone  concerned,  there 
weren’t  so  many  men  left  here  that  they 
couldn’ t be  taken  care  of  in  the  west 
bay.  The  interior  of  the  barracks  was 
painted  gray  and  white,  which  gives  it  a. 
yery^ clean  appearance,  as  w@ll  as  making 
it  lighter  on  the  inside.  And  consider- 
ing the  age  of  the  barracks  and  the  oth^ 
buildings  on  the  field,  our  building 

looks  very  good.  The  outside  was  painted!  spider  with  a native  dislike  for  pests, 
the  usual  qlive-drab  and  was  trimmed  y/ithj  Suggestions  will  be  welcomed.  ” 


the  felt  covering  put  back  in  place.  The 
only  thing  that  wasn’t  done  to  it  was  a 
varnish  job.  And  that  would  have  pro- 
bably been  taken  care  off,  too,  had 
there  been  more  time. 

Now  that  the  painting  is  finished,  the 
men  are  comfortably  spread  out  in  both 
bays.  Although  they  don’t  all. /have 
their  same  bunks  and  same  neighbors, 
everything  is  running  as  smoothly  as 
could  be,  and  the  men  are  enjoying  the 
peace  and  quiet  (????)  of  our  routined 
life. 

— oOo— 

TRAINING  BY  THE  5TH  COtffOSITE  GROUP 

Training  by  the  5th -^Composite  Group, 
Lulce  Field,  T.H, , during  the  month  of 
August  included  completion  of  half  the 
required  field  duty,  which  is  accom- 
plished on  the  other  side  of  the  Island 
of  Oahu  and  at  South  Cape,  the  most 
southerly  part  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Duty  at  ?/aimanalo,  on  Oahu,  has  proved 
to  be  very  popular  with  all  personnel, 
due  to  the  excellent  facilities  for 
swimming  and  athletics  in  general  after 
duty  hours.  In  fact,  it  is  noted  that 
there  is  great  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  from  personnel  who  for  various 
reasons  are  unable  to  accompany  their 
outfit.  On  the  other  hand,  South  Gape 
presents  a slightly  different  situation. 
From  a training  standpoint  it  offers 
excellent  opportunities  for  personnel 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  topography 
of  the  largest  Island  of  the  Hawaiian 
Group.  It  is,  however,  deficient  with 
respect  to  facilities  for  recreation., 
except  for  embryo  entomologists.  In 
this  field,  it  is  unsurpassed,  due  to 
the  presence  of  some  several  millions  of 
the  black  ?ddow  spiders,  mentioned  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  the  News  Letter. 
”At  this  writing,”  says  the  News  Letter 
Correspondent,  ”it  is  planned  to  send  a 
cargo  of  large  toads  down  in  the  hope 
that  the  resultant  strained  relation- 
ships will  cause  the  widows  to  evacuate. 
Further  research  is  being  carried  out  to 
attempt  to  find  some  other  variety  of 


?/hite,  giving  a very  neat  appearance.  Tlie 
screens  were  all  taken  down,  repaired, 
painted  and  replaced.  The  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  barracks  were  worked  over, 
and  everything  a.s  a whole  looks  nice. 

Who  knows?  Maybe  some  of  our  painters 
might  turn  out  to  be  second  Rembrandts 
or  Leonardo  da  Vincis! 

After  the  painting  was  finished,  some 
of  our  men  were  put  to  work  repairing 
the  pool  table.  They  practically  tore 
down  and  rebuilt  the  whole  thing.  ¥nat 
with  a half  pound  of  plaster  of  paris,  a 
hammer,  a putty  knife,  a screw  driver 
and  a pair  of  pliers,  all  the  jun^s, 
bumps  and  cracks  were  taken  out  of  the 
slate,  the  corner  pockets  re-braced  and 


„«-o0o— 

"SGLIN  FIELD” 

The  Bombing  and  Gunnery  Base  at  Valpa- 
raiso, Florida,  which  is  a part  of  the 
Headcuarters  and  Headquarters  Squadron 
of  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School, Maxwell 
Field,  Ala. , has  been  redesignated 
”Eglin  Field, ” Valparaiso,  Florida,  in 
honor  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Frederick  I. 
Eglin,  Air  Corps,  who  was  killed  in  an 
airplane  accident  near  Fort  McClellan, 
Alabama’,,  on  January  1,  1937. 

— oOo— 
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BOm  OF  MISSING  .TOING  CADET  EOIM) 

The  great  Texas  aerial  search  for  Fly- 
ing Cadet  Guy  W.  Edgerton  came  to  an  end 
on  September  13th,  The  body  of  the  Fly- 
ing Cadet  and  the  wreck^e  of  his  air- 
plane were  encountered  in  a thickly  wood- 
ed section  tweltre  miles  southwest  of 
Grapeland,  Texas,  by  Isaac  Johnson,  a 
farm  worker,  who,  in  search!^  for  stray 
cows,  stumbled  across  the  twisted  and 
scattered 'plane  and  its  occupant.  He 
immediately  notified  officials  of  Grape- 
land,  who  communicated  with  the  Command- 
ing Officer  of  Kelly  Field. 

Flying  Cadet  Sdgerton  was  a member  of 
the  night  navigation  training  flight  of 
the  Attack  Section  of  the  Air  Corps  Ad- 
vanced Fishing  School,  which  was  return- 
ing from  Barksdale  Field  after  dark.  The 
flight  encountered  a storm,  but  all  mem- 
bers of  the  flight,  except  Flying  Cadet 
Edgerton,  landed  safely  at  some  point  in 
Texas, 

The  plane  did  verj?'  little  damage  to 
the  trees  and  brush,  making  it  practical- 
ly impossible  for  aerial  searchers  to 
locate  the  wreck.  Examination  of  Cadet 
Edgerton*  s parachute  showed  that  he  had 
made  no  effort  to  use  it.  Neither  had 
he  dropped  any  flares. 

The  remains  of  Flying  Cadet  E^erton 
were  sent  to  Kenly,  North  Carolina,  ac- 
I companied  by  Flying  Cadet  Francis  J. 
Black,  Jr. 

. — -oOo 

ARTILLERY  ADJUSTMENT  TRAINING  AT  FT. SILL 

The  ten  student  officers  and  ten  fly- 
ing cadets  of  the  Observation  Section  of 
the  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying  School, 
Kelly  Field,  Texas,  began  their  Artil- 
lery Adjustment  training  at  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma,  on  August  29th,  To  carry  out 
this  training,  tv/o  batteries  were  as- 
signed to  fire  daily,  one  from  the  1st 
Field  Artillery  and  one  from  the  18th 
Field  Artillery.  Firing  commenced  on 
August  30th,  at  7; 00  a.m, , both  bat- 
teries being  assigned  targets  oh  the 
same  range.  Battery  commanders  had their 
CP* s in  the  balloon  hangar,  with  tele- 
hone lines  to  the  batteries.  All  grooM 
nstruction  and  assignment  of  missions 
were  conducted  from  this  location.  The 
students  fired  six  problems  each,  with 
an  average  of  67  rounds,  as  follows; 

(1)  A pre-arranged  bracket  adjustment 
with  H E shell. 

(2)  Target  located  by  the  observer  and 
designated  by  means  of  a base  point; 
smoke  and  shell  bracket  adjustment. 

(3)  Target  located  by  the  observer  and 
designated  by  means  of  a reference  point; 

\ ladder  bracket  adjustment  with  smoke, 

' followed  by  H E shell. 

(4)  Target  located  by  the  observer  and 
designated  by  the  Lay-on-me  method; 
bracket  adjustment;  voice  communication. 

(5)  One-gun  precision  adjustment,  with 


six:  rounds  of  improvement  fire. 

(6)  One-target  method,  coordinated 
with  the  5th  problem,  using  the  entire 
battery  for  a four -gun  precision. 

The  batteries  were  exceptionally  fast 
and  the  adjustments  proceeded  rapidly. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Senior  Instructor 
of  Observation,  the  students  acconplish- 
ed  their  missions  in  a manner  v/hich  was 
a credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  school. 
Upon  completion  of  flying  each  morning, 
students  maintained  their  own  airplanes. 
The  afternoons  were  used  for  recreation. 

Two  mornings  were  devoted  to  sending 
one-half  of  the  class  at  a time  to  the 
battery  positions  to  observe  gun  crews 
in  action  and  to  get  a comparison  of 
aerial  versus  terrestrial  observation. 
Firing  was  con^jleted  on  Friday,  and  the 
airplanes  made  ready  for  the  return 
flight  to  Kelly  Field.  This  return 
flight  was  made  via  Fort  Worth  and 
Dallas,  Texas,  on  Saturday,  September 
4th,  with  both  members  of  the  Observa- 
tion team  flying  an  instrument  mission 
under  the  hood. 

oOo 

MORE  WEATHER  MEN  IN  THE  MAKING 

As  a pant  of  the  program  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  newly  constituted  Air  Corps 
Weather  Service,  a school  for  enlisted 
forecasters  has  been  established  at 
Patterson  Field.  This  unit  of  the  ser- 
vice has  been  designated  as  the  Air 
Corps  Weather  School.  Lieut.  Colonel 
J.H.  Houghton,  Air  Corps,  is  the  Com- 
mandant, while  Captain  Don  McNeal,  Signal 
Corps,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Com- 
mandant and  Senior  Instructor. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  designed 
to  prepare  men,  v/ho  have  had  several 
years'  experience  as  weather  observers, 
and  who  have  a basic  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary meteorology,  mathematics  and 
physics,  for  forecasting  duty  at  Air 
Corps  flying  fields.  The  curriculum  in- 
cludes a course  in  physics  commensurate 
with  first  year  college  work,  mathemat- 
ics, embracing  algebra  such  as  is  offer- 
ed in  normal  first  year  college  algebra, 
expanded  to  include  some  'work  in  trig- 
onometry, a,nd  a course  in  meteorology 
to  include  the  modern  theory  of  air  mass 
analysis  and  the  structure  cf  atmospher- 
ic formations  based  upon  the  polar  front 
theory.  Approximately  one-half  of  the 
school  time  is  used  in  preparation  of 
practice  forecasts. 

The  school  has  a capacity  for  a class 
of  25  students.  Two  classes  will  be  con- 
ducted each  year,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion extending  over  five  months.  The 
first  class  started  on  September  1,  1937. 
oOo 

During  the  month  of  August,  the  Engin- 
eering Department  of  the  San  Antonio  Air 
Depot,  Duncan  Field,  Texas,  overhauled  a 
total  of  20  airplanes  and  49  engines, and 
repaired  42  planes  and  23  engines. 
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SHAKES  AND  IHSOIRUl'IEHT  ELYIHG 


A friend  and  well-7d slier  of  tiie  Air  j 
Corps  Hevrs  Letter,  Captain  J.P.  E'lrwell,  i 
^f  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  takes  issue 
T/itli  the  editor  rn  tyjn  gtatements  wnich 
recently  appeared  in  tliis  publication, 
one  concerning  the  length  of  snakes 
native  to  the  vdlds  of  Texas,  aaid  the 
other  in  regard  to  the  date  instrument  | 
flying  TOs  introduced  in  the  course  of 
instruction  at  the  iir  Corps  Training 
Center,  Ca-ptain  Burwell  is  assiired  that 
we  appreciate  his  hringing  these  tvvU 
natters  to  nrr  attention  and  that  the 
Hews  Letter  is  ready  and  7/illing  at  all 
times  to  publish  corrections  on  state- 
ments which  preve  misleading. 

How  in  connection  7/ith  the  q^iestipii  as 
to  the  length  of  snakes  in  the  Lone  Star 
State,  Captain  Pur7/ell  invites  attention 
tc  the  fact  that  on  page  4 of  the  June 
1st  issue  of  the  He>7s  Letter,  under  the 
heading'  "Artillery  Firing  at  Camp  Stan- 
ley," the  Kelly  Field  Correspondent  ind.i- 
cated  that  two  very  large  rattlesnakes, 
ten  feet  long,  7rere  fcind  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  battery  position.  An  editorial  i 
note  at  the  bottom  of  this  article  reads  j 
as  fcllo7/s:  1 

"According  to  an  authority  on  reptiles  j 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  the_ largest  ! 

rattler  discovered  in  the  Lone  Star  i 

State  measured  seven  feet,  and  that  was 
way  back  in  188S,  He  states  that  thev 
don’t  groY/  that  long  no7/adB,ys,  averagiiig 
five  feet  in  length, " 

Captain  P'lrwell  enclosed  with  liis 
letter  to  the  editor  a photograph  and 
news  item  which  appeared  in  the  A'agust 
21st  issue  of  the" San  Antonio  FVEHIHa 
HEWS,  and.  which  describes  a rattler 
measuring  seven  feet,  two  inches,  after 
most  of  _ the  head  7/as  gone,  and  of  suffi-  i 
cient  size  to  be  making  away  7/ith  a deer 
at  the  time  it  v/as  killed.  He  then  goes 
on  to  say: 

"In  the  fall  rf  1927,  while  hiuiting  on 
tile  King  Eanch  bet7/een  the  to'im  of  Hcrias 
and.  the  Gulf  ^f  Mexico,  a strip  of  land 
ten  or  tv/elve  miles  long  with  neither 
roads  nor  hardly  trails  through  it,  I saw 
a rattler  considerably  larger  even  than 
the  one  pictured  in  the  inclosure.  Unless 
my  memory  fails  me,  this  rattler  was 
about  seven  feet,  eight  inches  long,  and 
its  skin  was  about  a foot  wide  when  laid 
flat.  It  sc  happens  that  there  were 
scriie  rather  reliable  witnesses  to  this 
snake  story.  They  ’/Yere  Mr,  Charles  j 

Young,  son _ of  Owen  D.  Young,  and  1107/  a 
famous  engineer  7/ith  General  Electric,  I 

and  Mr.  H.H.  Adams,  7/ho  at  that  time  was  j 
Vice-President  nf  the  General  Electric  | 

Company , j 

I had  nr  part  in  the  killing  of  this  j 
snake,  but  vividly  remember  uni-olling  j 

this  huge  skin  on  the  floor  and  deciding  j 
then 'and  there  that  boots  were  no  pro  tec— i 
tion,  and  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  horse- 
back riding  took  to  horses  for  the  re-  1 


mainder  of  tne  hunting  trip. 

Incidentally,  and  this  part  will  pro- 
bably also  draw  a smile  of  amused  doubt 
from  ycuj,  v/e  had  seven  leopard  cats  and 
four  bob  cats  staked  cut  in  the  yard  at 
one  time,  ; ¥e  used  bulldog  collars,  007/ 
chains  and  iron  stakes.  To  substanti- 
ate this  story,  I brought  one  of  the 
live  cats  back  to  Kelly  Field  and  kept 
it  in  a cage  back  of  the  baciielrr  build- 
ing for  some  time.  Being  'unable  to  make 
any  progress  towards  taming  it,  I had  to 
kill  it.  Mirs.  Goldsborough,  whose  hus- 
band, then  "Lieutenant"  William  C. 
Goldsborough,  was  stationed  at  Kelly 
Field,  took  a particular  liking  to  this 
cat  but  was  also  unable  to  tame  it." 

iTov/,  taking  up  the  subject  of  instru- 
ment flying  at  the  Training  Center, 

Captain  Purwell  t^oea  on  f'urther  to  say: 

"We  were  going  to  pass  up  the  lack  of 
belief  in  o^ir  snake  stories,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  training,  we  7/ill  real- 
ly take  issue  with  yo\i.  In  the  A-’igust 
15th  issue  of  the  Hews  Letter,  on  page 
17,  the  statement  is  made  that  Iviajc.r 
Ocker's  demonstration  box  was  adopted 
by  the  Air  Corps  as  routine  in  May, 

1954,  and  it  is  implied  that  actn.al  in- 
strument flying  in  the  Air  Corps  Train- 
ing Center  followed  this. 

As  a matter  of' fact,  Major  Ocker  was  | 
invited  by  thise  of  us  '//ho  were  then 
instructing  in  tne  Pursuit  Section  at 
Kelly  Field  tc  come  over  and  show  us  his 
earliest  instruments  to  be  'used  in  con- 
nection 7/ith  blind  flying.  Tiiis  t/OcS  in 
1929,  when  not  ©nly  the  majority  of  of- 
ficers in  the  Air  Corps,  b'ut  nearly  all 
pilots  thought  they  could  fly  blind 
witn.Qut  instruments. 

By  January.  1950.  these  experiments 
in  the  Pursuit  Section,  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  Major  Ocker,  had  proven 
to  o-ixr  satisfaction  that  instrument  fly- 
ing- 7/as  the  coming  thing  and  that  a 
conuse  should  be  presented  in  this  sub- 
ject. Accordingly,  instrument  flying 
for  a nucleus  of  instructors  wus  initi- 
ated early  in  1950,  and  tae  students  in 
Class  Ho.  7Bj  March  to  June,  1950,  re-  ' 
ceived  some  instruction  in  instiu'ment 
flying.  Due  tc  equipment  delays  and^ 
difficulties,  however,  all  members  of 
the  class  did  not  get  the  full  course, 
but  beginning  with  Class  Ho.  8B,  July 
to  October,  19b0,  all  students  received 
a full  course  in  inatrument  flying^. 

It  is  believed  that  these  were  the 
first  modern  coru'ses  in  instrYiment  fly- 
ing to  be  presented  tc  flying  students' 
anyv/here  in  the  'world.  It  can  be  seen 
that  the  statement  which  appears  on  page 
17  of  the  Augr.st  15th  issue  of  the  Hews  I 
Letter  is  in  error  by  nearly  five  years.” 
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AU  ADVENTURE  IN  TICE  JUNGLES  OF  PANAMA 


A 0-27  (Bellanca)  with  rations  and 
supplies  left  Albrook  Field,  its  home 
station,  with  rations  and  supplies  for 
the  gunnery  range  at  Rio  Hato  and  El 
Volcan,  Republic  of  Panama,  with  2nd  Lt. 
Thomas  J.  Schofield,  Air  Reserve,  80th 
Service  Squadron,  as  pilot;  Corporals, 

AM  2nd  Cl.  Galium.  M.  Brooks  and  Newton 
D.  Hagins,  29th  Pursuit  Squadron,  Pri- 
vates Glenn  W,  Vail,  Norman  C.  Hill  and 
Alfred  A.  Forrest,  80th  Service  Squadron, 
as  passengers. 

V/eather  conditions  were  excellent  at 
Rio  Hato,  but  the  sky  was  filled  with 
large  towering  cumulus  clouds.-  Lieut. 
Schofield  climbed  steadily  until  he 
reached  an  altitude  of  10,500  feet.  Af- 
ter flying  for  some  time  at  this  alti- 
tude, he  saw  ahead  of  him  a darker  area 
than  that  in  which  he  had  been  flying, 
with  clear  streaks  through  it.  Lieut. 
Schofield  then  aimed  at  some  of  these 
clear  streaks,  and  at  that  time  his  al- 
titude was  about  9,500  feet.  He  banked 
his  plane  90  degrees  to  the  right,  which 
brought  him  into  a clear  area.  As  the 
plane  was  still  in  about  a 45-degree 
bank,  he  attempted  to  level  the  plane, 
when  a violent  shuddering  occurred  and 
then  a loud  blast. 

Three  of  the  men  were  thrown  violently 
out  of  the  ship  as  a result  of  the  con- 
cussion. Some  were  -unconscious  and  did 
not  know  how  they  got  cut,  let  alone  how 
they  pulled  the  ripcords  of  their  chutes. 
Happy  landings  were  made  in  trees  and 
other  places.  Some  even  landed  in  a 
corn  patch.  After  ascertaining  that  no 
serious  damages  were  sustained  by  the 
men,  first  aid  was  rendered  with  iodine 
in  -the  jungle  kit.  The  men  then  tried 
to  go  to  some  native  huts  which,  before 
landing,  had  seemed  much  closer  tc  them 
than  the  spot  at  which  the.  airplane  had 
crashed,  .This  took  a jotirney  of  approx- 
imately two  hours.  At  this  time,  some 
Indians,  attracted  by  the  crash,  came 
upon  the  men  and  wanted  to  take  them  to 
their  huts,  but  they  refused  to  go  with 
them  to  the  site  of  the  wreck.  To  add. 
to  their  misery,  it  started  to  rain,  and 
when  it  rains  in  Panama  it  rains.  Tired 
and  hungry,  the  men  gave  up  and  went 
back  to  the  huts. 

Sigxial  fires  were  built  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  one  of  the  men  was  sent  out 
with  a party  of  Indians  to  try  and  re- 
trieve as  many  of  the  parachutes  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  meantime,  a searching 
party  was  sent  out  from  Albrook  Field  to 
locate  the  whereabouts  of  the  C-27  and 
its  crew. 

Fort-unately , one  of  the  Indians  could 
speak  Spanish  and  knew  the  trails.  This 
guide  volunteered  his  services  and,  after 
traveling  over  almost  iirpassable  trails 
for  two  days  and  a night  of  continuous 
going,  they  arrived  at  El  Jobo,  Republic 
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of  Panama.  It  will  be  surprising  to 
some  that  a trek  of  approximately  15 
miles  should  cons-ume  so  much  time,  but 
"Lady  Luck**  smiled  on.  them  by  setting 
the  crew  of  the  ship  so  close  to  a trail 
Of  any  sort.  You  see,  much  of  Panama,- 
even  though  close  to  the  National  High- 
way, is  without  any  means  of  communica- 
tion whatsoever.  At  El  Jobo,  Lieut. 
Schofield  and  the  rest  of  the  passengers 
were  picked  up  and  ferried  in  0-19* s 
to  David,  Republic  of  Panama. 

It  was  a thankful  and  grateful  group 
tha-b  was  brought  back  to  Albrook  Field. 
!^^ey  were  none  the  worse  for  their  ex- 
perience, except  for  minor  abrasions  re- 
ceived while  battling  their  way  through 
the  dense  -undergrowth  of  the  jungles  of 
Panama. 

oOo 

SECOND  BOIffiARDMSiTT  SQJJADRON  NOTES 

Lieut.  Colonel  Robert  Olds,  Command- 
ing Officer  of  the  2nd  Bombardment  Group. 
Langley  Field,  Va. , gave  a short  lecture 
on  the  **Fiying  Fortress'*  to  the  Coast 
Artillery  Class  of  1938  from  Fortress 
Monroe,  Va, , on  their  ann-ual  inspection 
of  Bombardment  type  airplanes. 

The  2nd  Bombardment  Group  made  a non- 
stop flight  to  the  Cleveland  Air  Races 
on  September  4th.  The  Group  was  met  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  by  the  8th  Pursuit  Group 
and  was  escorted  to  the  Cleveland  Air- 
port, where  it  played  an  outstanding 
part  in  the  Army  Day  Air  Pageant. 


The  Navigation  Unit  of  the  2nd  Bombard- 
ment Group  started  class  on  September 
7th,  with  Lieut.  John  W.  Egan  as  senior 
instructor  and  Lieut.  Clifford  H.  Rees 
as  assistant  instructor.  The  present 
class  is  composed  of  Captains  Benjami.n 
W.  Chidlaw,  James  M.  Fitzma-urice, 

William  D.  Old,  Lieuts.  John  S.  Mills, 
William  C.  Bentley  and  Russell  L. 

Waldmon.  The  course  consists  of  lec- 
t-ures  and  practice  flights  cn  Dead 
Reckoning  and  Celestial  Navigation. 


The  20th  Bombardment  Squadron  recently 
completed  a week  of  field  training, 
September  15th  to  18th,  at  Virginia 
Beach,  Va,  which  was  enjoyed  by  everyone. 
Aerial  gunnery  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  at  5*30  a.m.  every  day,  the  "rat-ta-t- 
tat"  of  machine  guns  awakened  the  mer- 
maids off  the  Virginia  coast  Sven 
though  the  season  was  officially  over  at 
the  seaside  resort,  the  ocean  was  enjoy- 
ed as  well  as  numerous  other  diversions. 


Lieut.  Adair,  of  the  96th  Bomb.  Sqd. , 
and  one  of  its  eipert  bombers,  joined  the 
Eastern  Air  Lines.  We  wish  him  a Y/orld 
of  success  in  his  new  venture. 
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LIEUT.  COLOUEL  WILLIAM  S,  LYND 

Lieut.  Colonel  William  E.  Lynd,  Air 
Corps,  now  on  duty  as  a student  at  the 
Uaval  War  College,  ITewport,  R.I.,  was 
horn  at  Santa  Fe,  Kansas,  September  10, 
1893.  After  graduating  from  business 
college  at  Boise,  Idaho,  and  attending 
the  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle 
for  one  year,  he  was  later  admitted  to 
the  Idaho  bar  and  was  a practicing  attor- 
ney until  he  entered  the  military  ser- 
vice. 

On  December  16,  1915,  he  enlisted  in 
the  2nd  IdahO'  Infantry,  which  v/as  in  the 
Federal  service  from  July  1,  1916,  to  j 
January  27,  1917,.  and  stationed  on  the  | 
Mexican  Border.  On  March  27,  1917,  this  i 
regiment  was  again  mustered  into  the  1 
Federal  service,  being  mobilised  at  j 

Boise  Barracks,  Idaho.  It  was  stationed  | 
at  Camp  Greene,  Charlotte,  IT,  C.  , from  j 
September  24  to  October  24,  1917,  during 
the  course  of  which  it  v/as  converted 
into  the  146th  Field  Artillery;  at  Camp 
Mills,  N.Y. , for  one  month;  at  Camp 
Merritt,  U. J. , for  a similar  period,  and 
then,  on  December  24,  1917,  sailed  for 
overseas  service. 

Colonel  Lynd  served  with  his  regiment 
as  Regimental  Commissary  Sergeant  from 
May  1,  1916,  to  April  4,  1917,  on  which 
date  he  was  commissioned  a second  lieut- 
enant. He  was  promoted  to  1st  Lieut,  on 
October  20,  1917.  While  in  France,  he 
attended  the  artillery  school  at  Camp  de 
Souge.  On  February  22,  1918,  he  was  de- 
tailed to  the  Air  Service  to  receive  ob- 
servation training.  After  graduating 
from  the  Observation  School  at  the  2nd 
Aviation  Instruction  Center  at  Tours, 
April  3d,  he  was  attached  to  the  instruc-l 
tor  staff  at  this  school  as  instructor  I 
in  Infantry  Liaison  and  Photography  un-  | 
til  Jijne  8th,  following  which  he  gradu-  j 
ated  from  the  Aerial  Gunnery  School  at  i 
Cazaux  on  June  30 th,  and  from  the  i 

Second  Aeronautical  School,  A.E.F. , at  j 
Chatillon  Sur  Seine  on  July  28th,  ! 

Assigned  to  duty  at  the  front,  he  re~  ! 
ported  to  the  135th  Observation  Sqi:iad-  I 
ron  as  an  observer  on  Aiogust  4th,  and  on  I 
the  19th  of  that  month  he  was  appointed  j 
Operations  Officer.  From  October  15  to  | 
Hovember  20,  1918,  he  served  as  Opera-  j 
tions  Officer  of  the  4th  Observation  ! 
Group,  and  as  Adjutant  of  the  Observa-  ! 
tion  Group,  2nd  Army,  to  December  28th.  j 
He  then  assumed  command  of  the  85th  Ob- 
servation Squadron  and  served  therewith 
for  several  months  at  Senzig,  Germany,  ! 
as  part  of  the  American  Army  of  Occupa-  i 
tion.  Returning  to  the  United  States  on  | 
July  29,  1919,  he  was  shortly  thereafter 
honorably  discharged  from  the  service. 

Commissioned  a 1st  Lieutenant  in  the 
Air  Service,  Regular  Army,  on  September 
17,  1920,  with  rank  from  July  1,  1920, 
Colonel  Lynd  was  subsequently  promoted 


to  Captain  with  the  same  date  of  rank. 

His  first  station  as  an  officer  of  the 
Regular  Army  was  Post  Field,  Fort 
Sill,  Oklalioma,  where  he  reported  on 
October  27,  1820,  and  was  assigned  as 
student  to  take  a refresher  course  in 
Observation.  He  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Air  Service  Observation  School 
on  Hovember  23,  1920,  and  served  in  this 
capacity  until  Januo.ry  10,  1921.  He  was 
then  assigned  as  student  at  the  Field 
Artillery  School  of  Fire  at  Fort  Sill 
and,  upon  the  completion  of  the  course 
at  this  School,  April  9,  1921,  he  serv- 
ed as  Officer  in  Charge  of  Training  at 
the  Air  Service  Observation  School  until 
August  3,  1921,  and  as  Secretary,  thereof 
in  addition  to  duty  on  the  Academic 
Board  until  December  8,  1921. 

Assigned  as  a student  at  the  Primary 
Flying  School  at  Carlstrom  Field, 

Arcadia,  Fla. , where  he  reported  on  Jan-  ^ 
uary  21,  1922,  Colonel  Lynd  graduated 
therefrom  as  an  honor  student  in  the 
following  June,  and  was  then  assigned 
to  the  Advanced  Flying  School  at  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  where  he  completed  the 
Bombardment  course  on  December  17,1922, 
and  received  the  rating  of  "Airplane 
Pilot."  On  January  2,  1923,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  40th  School 
Squadron,  10th  School  Group.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  until  he  reported  in 
September,  1923,  as  a student  at  the  Air 
Service  Tactical  School  at  Langley 
Field,  Va.  Following  his  graduation  from 
this  School  in  June,  1924,  and  after 
duty  during  the  summer  months  at  an  ROTC 
camp  at  Maxwell  Field,  Ala. , he  returned 
to  Kelly  Field  and  assumed  command  of 
the  42nd  School  Squadron,  with  addition- 
al duty  as  Instructor  at  the  Advanced 
Flying  School.  On  January  16,  1925,  he 
was  relieved  from  command  of  the  above 
Squadron  and  appointed  Director  of 
Batsic  Training,  Advanced  Flying  School. 

On  December  21,  1925,  Colonel  Lynd 
was  appointed  Director  of  the  Academic 
Department  of  the  Advanced  Flying  School, 
and  he  served  in  this  capacity  and  later 
performed  various  other  functions  at 
Kelly  Field,  including  duty  as  Director 
of  Training,  from  Jaujary  31,  1928,  un- 
til I'Jovember  30,  1928,  when  he  was  as- 
signed to  special  duty  at  the  Headquar- 
ters of  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center  at 
Duncan  Field,  Texas.  On  January  3,  1929, 
he  wa,s  appointed  Director  of  Training 
at  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center. 

Ordered  to  duty  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  Washington,  D.C., 
in  April,  1929,  Colonel  Ljmd  was  assign- 
ed to  the  Inspection  Divisibn,  where  his 
work  in  large  measure  v/as  connected  with 
the  Visual  Inspection  System.  On  August 
6,  1.930,  he  was  assigned  to  Crissy 

Field,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
and  he  served  as  Commanding  Officer  and 
Operations  Officer  at  that  field  until 
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October  4,  1930,  vifhen  be  was  transferred 
to  Mather  Pield,  Calif. , where  he  per- 
formed duty  as  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
20th  Pi^Euit  G-roup  Headquarters  and  Post 
Operations  Officer  until  August,  1931. 

Pollovdng  duty  as  student  at  the  Com- 
mand p.nd  General  Staff  Scnool,  Port 
Leavenworth,  ICansas,  for  two  years,  Col. 
Lynd,  after  his  graduation  therefrom  in 
Jime,  1933,  and  from  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege in  June  of  the  following  year,  was 
assigned  to  station  at  Mitchel  Field, 

M.y. , until  March,  1935,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  the’  Chief 
of  the  Air  Corps,  Washington,  D. C.,  for 
duty  in  the  Plans  Division.  He  served 
in  the  Chief's  Office  until  June,  1937, 
when  he  was  assigned  to  his  present  duty 
as  student  at  the  Naval  War  College. 

Colonel  Lynd  was  cited  for  gallantry 
in  action  during  the  World  V^ar  and 
av/arded  the  Silver  Star,  the  citation 
therefor  being  as  follows: 

’’V/illiam  E.  Lynd,  captain,  Air  Corps, 
then  first  lieutenant,  135th  Aero  Squad- 
ron, Air  Service,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  For  gallantry  in  action  over 
Essey,  France,  August  25,  1918.  Lieuten- 
ant Lynd  with  Lieutenant  Walter  M.Jagoe, 
pilot,  while  on  a mission  to  photograph 
the  eneraj'-  line  from  Montsee  to  Fieville- 
en-Haye,  with  two  protection  planes,  was 
pursued  by  an  enemy  formation  of  seven 
pursuit  planes.  One  of  the  protection 
planes  was  seen  to  be  in  difficulty,  the 
controls  being  damaged  and  the  observer 
having  been  seriously  wounded.  Going  to 
the  assistance  of  this  plane  Lieutenant 
Lynd  and  his  pilot  succeeded  in  driving 
off  the  enemy",  although  the  injured 
plane  crashed  behind  our  lines.  His 
mission  not  being  completed,  Lieutenant 
Lynd  returned  to  the  field,  secured  new 
photographic  plates  and  with  one  protec- 
tion plane  again  endeavored  to  fulfill 
his  mission.  On  arriving  over  the  lines 
he  was  met  by  an  enemy  patrol  of  five 
pursuit  planes  and  driven  back  over  the 


was  commissioned  a second  lieutenant  on 
Jmie  2,  1913,  and  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  on  March  •12,  1914.  He  was 
connected  with  a mercantile  establish- 
ment at  Junction  City  until  June,  1916, 
when  his  regiment  was  mustered  into  the 
Federal  service  and  ordered  to  station 
at  Deraingj  New  Mexico,  for  border  patrol 
duty.  This  regiment  was  mustered  out  of 
the  Federal  service  on  February  22,  1917, 
but  was  mustered  in  again  on  April  1, 
1917,  and  its  designation  subsequently 
changed  to  the  153rd  Infantry. 

Ordered  to  Eazelhurst  Field,  Mineola, 
L.I.,  for  flying  training,  Colonel  Muse 
completed  his  tests  for  the  rating  of  Re- 
serve Military  Aviator  on  September  26, 
1917,  and  remained  at  that  station  as 
flying  instructor  until  December  15, 

1917.  He  was  then  ordered  to  Gerstner 
Field,  Lake  Charles,  La.,  and  assigned 
■to  the  school  for  flying  instructors. 

On  February  6,  1918,  he  lAras  ordered  to 
Kelly  Field,  Texas,  where  he  served  as  a 
flying  instructor  to  April  26,  1918.  He 
next  served  in  the  same  capacity  at 
Barron  Field,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  also  as 
Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Cross-Country 
Stage  and  Commandant  of  the  Cadet  Detach- 
ment until  October  4,  1918,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  Ellington  Field,  Houston, 
Texas.  During  the  period  from  June  1 to 
30,  1918,  he  was  on  detached  service  at 
Taliaferro  Field,  Hicks,  Texas,  taking 
a course  in  aerial  gunnery. 

At  Ellington  Field,  Col.  Muse  perform- 
ed various  duties,  including  fhose  of 
Post  Exchange  Officer  and  Instructor  in 
Garrison  School  for  Officers,  until  July 
23,  1919,  when  he  assumed  command  of  t'he 
20t'n  Aero  Squadron.  He  was  transferred 
to  Kelly  Field,  Texa.s,  September  25, 

1919,  and  assigned  as  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  Headq\iarter s Detachment,  1st  Day 
Bombardment  Group,  and  Adjutant  of  this 
Group.  In  December,  1919,  he  commanded 
the  l2th  Aero  Squadron,  and  on  January  1, 

1920,  assumed  command  of  the  96th  Aero 


allied_ lines  three  times,  when  not  having!  Squadron  for  a period  of  three  months. 


sufficient  gas  to  continue,  he  was  forc- 
ed^ to  return.  Securing  another  plane 
and  pilot,  Lieutenant  Lynd  endeavored 
the  third  time  to  con^lete  this  mission., 
but  after  obtaining  the  necessar;-^  alti- 
tude, it  was  too  late  in  the  day"  to 
properly  photograph  the  terrain.  '* 

oOo 

LIEUT.  COLONEL  DONALD  P.  IvKJSS 

Lieut.  Colonel  Donald  P.  Muse,  Air 
Corps,  nov;  on  duty  at  Barksdale  Field, 
Shreveport,  La.  ,•  was  born  at  Jonesboro, 
Ark.  , July _ 29,  1891.  After  graduating 
from  Junction  City,  Ark. , high  school  in 
1908,  and  from  the  Ouachita  College, 
Arkadelphia,  Ark.  , in  1912  (B.A.  and  B.S. 
degrees) , he  attended  Eastman  College, 
Poug'.^eepsie,  N.Y.,  for  one  term,  speci- 
alizing in  accounting.  Joining  the  1st 
Arkansas  Infantry,  National  Guard,  he 


He  was  on  duty  with  the  96th  Squadron  un- 
til June  19, ^1320,  and  was  then  placed 
in  cqmrae-nd  of  the  11th  Aero  Squadron, 

Transferred  to  McCook  Field,"  Dayton, 
Ohio,  Colonel  Muse  began  the  one-year 
course  of  instruction  at  the  Engineering 
School  at  that  post  on  Nove.aiber  1,  1920, 
c,nd  then  remained  after  graduation  on 
duty  in  the  Armament  Section  of  the  En- 
gineering Division  until  Mrrch  13th, 

1322,  jiTom  the  latter  date  until  the 
latter  part  of  Au^st,  1923,  he  coramaiidec 
Grissard  Field,  Cincinn8.ti,  Ohio,  and 
was  on  duty  with  the  100th  Division,  Or- 
ganised Reserves. 

At  his  next  station,  Lulce  Field, 
Hawaiian  Department,  Colonel  Muse  was 
Post  Executive  Officer  and  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  65th  Service  Squadron, 
holding  the  last  named  position  until 
December  1,  1923.  On  April  8,  1324,  he 
again  assumed  command  of  the  65th  Ser- 
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vice  Squadron,  and  he  functioned  in  this 
capacity  until  May  9,  1925,  when  he  ?/as 
assigned  as  Adjutant  of  the  23rd  Bomhard- 
ment  Squadron, also  as  Operations  Officer 
and  Gro~up  Supply  Officer,  5th  Composite 
Group . 

Upon  the  con^letion  of  his  tour  of  ser- 
vice in  Hawaii,  Behruary-  5,  1926 he  was 
assigned  to  station  at  Bolling  Field, 
D.C.,  and  was  in  command  of  the  b6th  Ser- 
vice Squadron  from  May  17,  1926,  to  the 
follovdng  September;  Assistant  Engineer- 
ingOfficer  to  March  4,  1927;  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  56th  Service  Squadron 
from  Uovember  12,  1926,  to  April  29,1927';' 
Squadron  Supply  Officer,  from  January  14 
to  April  29,  1927;  Assistant  Air  Corps 
Suppl;|^  Officer,  April  29  to  June  10,1927, 
and  Air  Corps  Supply  Officer  to  October 
24,  1927.  During  the  remaining  portion 
of  his  tour  of  duty  at  Bolling  Eiold,  to 
October  17,  1928,  he  served  as  Adjutant 
of  the  Field  and  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  18th  Headquarters  Squadron. 

Transferred  to  Maxwell  Field,  Ala. , 
Colonel  Muse  was  assigned  as  Officer  in 
Charge  of  Flying  and  as  Post  and  Squad- 
ron Inspector.  On  Manch  25,  1929,  he 
took  oyer  command  of  the  22nd  Observation 
Squadron  in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 
Relieved  as  Officer  in  Charge  of  Flying, 
July  6,  1929,  he  was  appointed  Executive 
Officer.  At  various  times  he  temporari- 
ly commanded  the  post  for  short  periods. 
He  commanded  the  54th  School  Squadron 
from  July  15  until  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, 1931,  and  was  then  assigned  to  duty 
as  student  at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School. 

Shortly  following  liis  graduation  from 
the  Tactical  School,  Colonel  Muse  v/as 
transferred  to  Crissy  Field,  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif. , being  attached  to 
t'he  91st  Observation  Squadron  on  Septem- 
ber's, 1932.  At  various  times  he  tempo- 
rarily^ commanded  the  Sq''aadron  and  the 
post,  in_ addition  to  serving  as  Execu- 
tive Officer.  He  assumed  command  of 
Crissy  Field  and  the  91st  Observation 
Squadron  in  June,  1933,  and  from  August 
4,  1934,  he  performed  the  additioxial  du- 
ties of  Air  Officer  of  the  9th  Corps 
Area. 

In  April,  1935,  Colonel  Muse  was  or- 
dered to  duty  in  Panama,  and  during  the 
course  of  his  two-year  tour  there  he  -was 
on  duty  as  Executive  and  Operations  Offi- 
cer of  the  19th  Composite  Uing  at  Albrook 
Field,  Canal  Zone,  for  the  most  part.  In 
May,  1937,  upon  the  expiration  of  his 


BAT  FINDS  REFUGE  IN  AIRPIANE  COCKPIT 


Army  airplanes  have  carried  many 
strange  animals  in  the  past,  but  none 
BO  strange  as  the  one  found  recently  in 
a Nortnrop  A-17  Attack  plane  belonging 
to  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Squad- 
ron of  tbe  General  Headquarters  Air 
Force.  The  airplane,  piloted  by  Colonel 
Walter  G.  Kilner,  Air  Corps,  had  just 
returned  from  a navigation  flight  to 
Sp  ar  t anb\irg , S . C . 

Sergeant  Ralph  A.  Miner  was  cleaning 
it  up  a bit,  getting  it  ready  for  the 
next  day’s  flying,  when  he  found,  hang- 
ir.g  to  the  machine  gun  release  cable, and 
of  all  things,  a bat I It  was  a peculiar 
appearing  creature,  not  at  all  like  the 
chiropterous  maiamal,  in  that  it  was 
brown  instead  of  the  conventional  color  - 
black. 

The  bat  showed  a rather  pugnacious 
spirit  when  it  was  picked  up  by  one  of 
the  men  comprising  the  crev/  of  the  plane, 
for  it  reared  back  and  looked  as  if  it 
were  willing  to  take  on  all  comers.  It 
v/as  finally  released,  however,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  hangar,  there  to  await 
nightfall,  when  it  could  more  readily 
na,vigate  and  possibly  find  the  correct 
air  lane  to  its  home  station. 

"At  last  accouii.r/s, " sa.ys  the  News 
Letter  Correspondent,  "it  had  disappear- 
ed from  the  hangar.  No  PX  has  yet  'been 
received  from  Spartanburg. 

oOo — — 
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MAJOR  MOON  TO  GO  ON  RETIRED  LIST 


Special  Orders  of  the  War  Department, 
recently  issued,  relieves  Major  Odas 
Moon,  Air  Corps,  from  assignment  and  duty 
at  Langley  Field,  7a. , October  10,  1937, 
and  directs  him  to  proceed  to  his  home  to 
awa-it  retirement. 

Major  Moon,  v/ho  is  to  retire  for  disa- 
bility inc; dent  to  the  service,  has  been 
a member  of  the  Air  Corps  since  the  .lorld 
War,  He  was  born  February  11,  1892,  at 
Cullman,  Alabama,  and  attended  Baylor 
Academy  for  two  years  and  Baylor  Univer- 
sity, Waco,  Texa-s,  for  a similar  period. 
On  October  13,  1917,  he  enlisted  as  a 
Private,  1st  Class,  Aviation  Section, 
Signa,!  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  Af:er 
completing  the  ground  school  course  at 
the  School  of  Military  Aeronautics,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Austin,  February  9, 
1918,  and  his  flying  training  at  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  May  16.  1918,  he  was  com- 


tour  of  service  in  Panama,  he  v/as  assign-!  missioned  a second  lieutenant  in  the  Air 


ed  to  Barksdale  Field,  Shreveport,  La_ 
for  station. 

Colonel  Muse  was  commissioned  in  the 


Service,  and  assigned  to  active  duty 
at  Kelly  Field.  He  attended  the  School 
, for  Flying  Instructors  at  that  field  and 
Air  Service, Regular  Army,  as  a 1st  Lieut-i  then  served  as  flying  instructor  until 
enant,  September  16,  1920,  with  rank  fromi  August  8,  1918,  when  he  was  transferred  t 
July  1,  1920.  He  was  promoted  to  Captain]  Love  Field,  Dallas,  Texas,,  v/here  he  con- 
with  the  same^  date  of  rank;  to  Major,  { tinned  duty  as  fiyiig  instructor. 

October  1,  1931,  and  to  Lieut.  Colonel  i Prior  to  his  appointment  as  a secoPd 
(temporary)  September  23,  1935.  j lieutenant  in  the  Air  Service,  Regular 

! (Continued  on  Page  20) 
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A LETTER  TO  A RETIRED  FLIGHT  SURGEON 


TOADS  VERSUS  BLACK  7/IDOW  SPIDERS 


* The  followin^g  letter,  given  hy  Lieut. 
Colonel  T.  S.  Voss,  Air  Corps,  Cornmand- 
Officer  of  Nichols  Field,  Rizal, 

P.I.,  to  Lieut.  Colonel  F.C.  Venn,  Med- 
ical _ Corps,  upon  hig  departure  frcm  the 
Philippine  Department  last  July,  needs 
little  amplification.  The  letter  was 
delivered  in  a sealed. envelope  with  in- 
structions to  he  opened  September  30th, 
1937. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  F.C,  Venn, 

United  States  Army, 

My  dear  Colonel  Venn: 

Today  you  are  being  retired  from, 
the  service  cfthe  United  States,  due  to 
physical  disabilities  incurred  in  line 
of  duty,  after  con^leting  more  tlian 
twenty  years'  service  as  a Medical  Offi- 
cer in  the  United  States  Army.  Many 
years  of  this  service  have  been  spent  as 
a Flight  Surgeon  with  the  Army  Air  Corps. 
While  cn  this  duty  you  not  only  endeared 
yourself  to  the  personnel  of  the  Air 
. Corps  by  the  manner  in  which  you  perform- 
ed your  cfficial  duties,  but  your  con- 
genial personality  and  all  round  good 
fellovirship  vail  be  long  remembered  by 
the  hundreds  of  friends  you  made  while 
on  such  duty,  and  I know  tliat  they,  thru 
me,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post 
where  you  last^ served,  want  to  wish  you  ■ 

) all  happiness  in  your  well  deserved  re- 
tirement and  to  express  to  you  their 
thanks  for  your  untiring  service  to  them 
while  serving  with  them. 

I cannot  but  feel  that  a part  of  your 
great  popularity  as  a Flight  Surgeon  and 
as  an  officer  in  the  Array  is  due  to  the 
fact  you  have  been  blessed  with  a wife 
one  finds  only  In  a million.  The  fine 
qualities  she  has  exhibited  will  remain 
an  example  to  younger  ladies  coming  into 
the  service  and  a source  of  great  plea,s- 
ure  to  the  older  ones  who  were  privileg- 
ed to  know  her. 

Again  esqjressing  my  gratitude  to  you 
both  as  an  officer  and  as  a friend  and 
inviting  you  to  remerabor  that  on  this 
day  we  will  drink  a Scotch  and  Water  to 
you  and  Dorothy  and  say, 

Mab-uhay , 

T.S.  Voss, 

Lieutenant  Colonel, Air  Corps, 
Ooiffimanding 

_ "We  hope,  and  feel  sure,"  says  the 
Nichols^Field  Correspondent,  "that  this 
little  item  will  come  to  the  attention 
tf  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Venn,  that  they  may 
know  that  we  at  Nichols  Field  are  still 
thinking  fondly  cf  them  and  wishing  them 
the  best  of  everything  for  many,  many 
more  happy  years,  as  v/e  loiov/  their 
iri^ruis  throughout  the  world  are  doing," 


Grates  of  h'l^e  toads  consigned  to  a 
camp  in  Hawaii  for  the  purpose  of  wiping 
out’  a tliriving  and  thickly  populated 
colony  of  black  widow  spiders  recently 
constituted  the  unique  cargo  cf  an  Army 
Transport  plane  in  tlie  Hawaiian  Depart- 
ment. 

Declaring  that  the  23rd  Bombardment 
Squadron  had  been  called  upon  to  do 
many  varied  and  unusual  missions  at  one 
time  or  another,  the  News  Letter  Corres- 
pondent from  Luke  Field,  T.H. , adds: 

"It  seems  tliat  as  time  goes  on,  these 
missions  become  stranger  and  stranger. 

A fev/  years  ago,  snuadron  pilots  and 
bombers  were  called  upon  to  bomb  the 
lava  flow  of  Mauna  Loa  in  order  to  at- 
tempt to  divert  or  stop  the  fl^w  which 
was  endangering  the  town  Hawaii. 

IThile  all  the  natives  of  the  region  be- 
lieved that  everlasting  doom  would  fall 
on  any  one  rash  enough  to  attem;pt  to 
prevent  'Madam  Pele'  from  carrying  out 
her  designs,  the  mission  'was  successful 
and  the  flow  of  lava  was  stopped.  To 
the  great  surprise  of  ina:^r,  > Madam  Pele' 
didn't  seem  to  resent  this  intrusion 
into  her  domain  and  the  squadi'on  has 
cariied  on  without  any  trouble  from 
that  source. 

The  Squ.adron  recently  completed  anothe: 
mission  vhich  could  hardly  be  included 
5.n  our  line  of  work,  A telephone  call 
from  the  Group  Operations  Officer  made 
•the  Squadron  Operations  Officer  shaloe 
his  head  and  wonder,  but  promptly  at 
7:45  a.m. , Major  Beaton,  pilot,  and 
Lieut.  Capp,  co-pilit,  took  off  on  an 
inter-island  flight  to  South  Cape, 

Ha,waii,  in  the  Douglas  C-33,  its  cargo 
consisting  mainly  of  crates  of  huge 
toads  prevalent  in  these  parts.  It 
seems  that  the  first  camp  established 
at  South  Ca,j)e  this  year  proved  to  be  a 
gathering  place  for  millions  of  black 
widow  spid’ers.  The  hardy  pioneers  stuck 
it  out  for  their  required  week,  but  re- 
turned to  Luke  Field  a tired  lot,  claim- 
ing that  if  they  took  a chance  and  dared 
sleep  the  spiders  would  take  complete, 
control.  Tie  hope  that  after  the  toads 
make  themselves  at  home  that  the  spiders 
will  cease  to  exist. 

As  to  the  success  of  this  latest  mis- 
sion of  the  23rd,  time  alone  will  tell, 
but  it  will  be  some  time  before  our 
Squadron  Commander  will  carry  a more  uii- 
usual  load  in  his  shiny  pet." 

oOo . 

mi  SQUADRON 

Ifejcr  Oliver  P.  Gf^thlin,  Jr.  , a recent  gradu- 
ate of  the  Cormand  and  General  Staff  School , ar-- 
Bivned  ccrnmand  of  the  72nd  Borabardment  Squadron. 
Luke  Field,  following  his  arrival  in  the  Hawaii 
Department. 

Ga.ptain  Homer  W.  Ferguson  joined  and  assumed 
commend  of  the  50th  Oh sejwati on  Squadron,  also 
at  Liize  Field,  T.H. 
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MOliE  PILOTS  POE  THE  ARMY  AIE  COEPS 


Class  29-B  of  the  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying 
School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  will  graduate  on 
October  6th,  according  to  the  following  sci'ied- 
ulet 

8:00  a.m.  Graduating  Class  report  at  " 
Sections. 

8:55  a.m.  Student  officers  and  flying  cadets 
from  the  Basic  Stage  at  Eandolph  Field  report 
in  front  of  Post  Operations  Office. 

9:00  a.m.  Graduating  Class  talce  stations  in 


airplanes. 

9:05  a.m. 
field. 

9:10  a.m. 
9:30  a.m. 
9:45  a.m. 


Gradua.ting  Class  taxy  out  on  the 


Take-off. 

Aerial  Eeview. 

Training  airplanes  on  display  in 
front  of  Operations  Office. 

10:25  a.m.  Student  Officers  and  Flying  Cadets 
from  Eandolph  Field  arrive  at  Post  Theatre. 

10:30  a.m.  Graduating  Class  arrives  at 
Theatre. 

10:45  a.m.  Grad-U^ition  Exercises  at  Theatre. 

The  graduating  class  of  October  6,  1937,  com- 
prises 40  officers  of  the  Eegvilar  Army  and  49 
Flying  Cadets,  total  89.  Of  the  40  officers, 
one,  Major  Lester  T.  Miller,  Air  Corps,  here- 
tofore a member  of  the  Lighter- than-Mr  Branch, 
annexes  the  additional  flying  rating  of 
■'Airplane  Pilot,"  to  go  with  three  already  held 
by  him,  namely,  "Airplane  Observer,"  'Balloon 
Observer"  and  "Airship  Pilot."  One  officer, 

2nd  Lieut.  Carl  M.  Parks,  Infantry,  is  a rnember 
of  the  1935  graduating  class  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy.  The  reirsining  33  of- 
ficers graduated  from  the  blilitary  Academy  in 
June,  1936,  and  constitute  60  percent  of  the 
63  members  of  that  class  who  vrere  assigned  to 
the  Air  Corps  for  flying  training.  Of  the  25 
who  failed  to  grad^uate,  18  were  relieved  from 
further  training  during  the  course  of  the  year 
and  the  remainder  are  being  held  over  for 
further  training,  due  to  time  lost  through 
illness  or  other  causes. 

A total  of  102  Flying  Cadets  started  train- 
ing at  the  Primary  Flying  School,  Eandolph 
Field,  Texas,  in  October,  1936,  of  which  num- 
ber 49,  as  above  stated,  or  48^,  are  graduat- 
ing. Five  Cadets  of  the  original  number  are 
being  held  over  for  further  training. 

The  officer  graduates  will,  in  the  very 
near  future,  be  transferred  to  the  Army  Air 
Corps  and  thus  augment  the  present  . 
commissioned  fl;/ing  personnel  of  this  branch  of 
the  service.  The  Flying  Cadet  graduates  who, 
as  ^vell  as  the  commissioned  graduates,  -vrill  be 
given  the  rating  of  "Airplane  Pilot,"  will  be 
commissioned  second  lieutenants  in  the  Air 
Ee serve  and.  vjiil  be  placed  on  extended  active 
duty  with  Air  Corps  tactical  squadrons  on  Octo- 
ber 7th,  The  graduates  are  listed  below,  as 
follows: 

OFFICEES 

Ifejor  Lester  T-  i^iller,  A.C.  Ohio 


2nd  Lieutenants 
Arnold,  John  K. , J r.  CAC 


Barrett,  Wallace  C.  Inf. 
Bartella,  Joim  M. , Inf. 
Bell,  Frederick,  CAC 


Washington,  D. C. 
Port  Arthtor,  Texas 
Escanaba,  I'Gch 
Troy,Kans. 


Bowen,  Carl  K. , Jr.  FA 
Burke,  Edward  L.P.,  Inf. 
Carmichael  ,Eichard  E. , FA 
Champion,  George  P. , Inf. 
Clark,  Albert  P.,  Jr. Cav. 
Combs,  Cecil  E. , Cav. 
Covington,  Wra,  E.  , Jr.  Inf. 
Ellert,  Laurence  J. , Inf. 
Gapen,  Eobert  D. , FA 
Gillespie,  Frank  ¥.  , CAC 


T 


Inf. 
Cav. 

Jr.  Inf. 
Inf. 

Jr.,  FA 
Inf. 


Goldenberg,  Carl 
Grohs,  William  E. 

Holmies,  Ernest  S. 

Hosmer,  Clark  L.  , 

HiiLse,  Seward  W.  , 

Jones,  William  W. 

Kelly,  John  E.  , Inf. 

Kieffer,  Pierre  V. , Jr. , CE 
Kimball,  William  L.  , Inf, 

Lee,  William  G. , Jr. , Inf. 
McBee,  William  M.  , Inf. 
McCorkle,  Charles  M. , FA 
Monteith,  D'/n.ght  0.  , CE 
Nazarro,  Joseph  J.,  Inf. 
Eecrason,  Conrad  F. , SC 
Parks,  Carl  M. , Inf. 

Eogers,  Turner  C. , Inf. 
Eutledge,  Jay  D,  , Jr.,  FA 
Shores,  Von  Eo;^,  Jr.,  Inf. 
Spencer,  Eorman  C. , Jr. , FA 
Stewart,  Charles  B. , CAC 
Terrell,  Frederick  E. , FA 
True,  Clinton  U. , Inf. 
Twaddell,  James  W. , Jr.,  Cav. 
Vincent,  Clinton  D. , FA 


Claremcnt,  E.  H. 
Helena,  Mont. 
Austin,  Texas 
Iferion,  III, 
Fort  Logan,  Colo. 
Dallas,  Texas 
Rockingham,  N.C. 
Beechurst ,L. I. , E.Y. 
Grand  Marais,  ivlinn. 
Gaines,  LHch. 
Sweet  Briar,  Va. 
St.  PaiiL,  i/Hnn. 
bO-SsoTola,  Iifont. 
Dunseith,  N.D. 
Fort  Mason,  Calif. 
Perry,  Okla- 
Chicago,  111. 

Del. 

Denver,  Colo. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 
Newton, E.C. 
Centerville,  Iowa 
Brooklyn,  E.Y. 
Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

E.C. 

Statesville,  l\f.  C. 
Eed  Lion,  Pa. 
Ardmore,  Okla. 
Concord,  Ifess. 

Ivfe-SS. 

Tu  j^mga , Cal  i f . 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Andalusia,  Pa. 
Natchez,  Ivliss. 


FLYING  CADETS 


Agan,  Arthur  G. , Jr. 
Baker,  Jaxoes  B. 

Barrett,  Everett  E. 
Black,  Francis  J. , Jr. 
B leas dale,  Jack  TL 
Caldwell,  Eobert  M. 
Callaway,  Richard  D. 
Carlson,  Arthur  C. , Jr. 
Carr,  Richard  P. 

Daniel,  William  A. 
Dyess,  William  S. 

Elder,  William  E. 

Ewing,  ?fillaxd  G. 

Field,  Cliarles  W. 
Fletcher,  Eugene  B. 
Gtallagher,  Francis  B. 
Grogcin,  Charles  E. 
Harper,  Carl 
Hatch,  Edwin  H. 

Heath,  Victor  M. 

Heflin  Clifford  J. 
Hinton,  Coleman 
Hughes,  Jack  W. 

Lowery,  Herman  F. 
IvbNickle,  Marvin  L. 
Maddux,  Sam,  Jr. 

Miller,  Warren 
1\/Iiller,  Wilbur  G. 

Mills,  Frederic  TL 
Olmisted,  Charles  T. 


Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
Bird  Island,  MisE. 
St.  Cloxid,  Minn. 
Tallal'^assee,  Fla. 
Palo  Clto,  Calif. 
Ivfedison,  Wis. 
Washington,  Ge,. 
Jerome,  Ariz. 
San  Antonio , Texas 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Albany,  Texas 
ViTichita,  Kans. 

Chicago,  111. 
Rocky  Face,  Ga. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
El  Paso,  Texas 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lubbock,  Texas 
Lisle,  111. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Fresno,  Calif. 
Lakeland,  Fla. 
St.  Joseph,  bb. 
Hattiesbiirg,  Miss. 
Vermillion,  S.D. 
Lavrbon,  Okla. 
Rockford,  T.'i. 
Livingston,  bbr.t. 
Ponca  City,  Okla. 
B Towns vil 1 e , T exas 


I 
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Paul , Joseph  H. 

? elham , rr  i s 

Peterson,  Arman 
Eandall,  Clifford 
Eindom,  Frank  0 . , Jr. 
Sogers,  Floyd  W. 

Schoepho ester,  Melvin  7if. 
Sutterlin,  Frederick  J. 
Tacon,  A/elin  P.  , Jr. 
Taylor,  J.  Francis,  Jr. 
Torrey,  Alfred  J. 

Truitt,  Homer  M. 

Tyler,  Keimit  A. 

Voorhees,  Burton  K. 

7.tarren,  Boy  E. 

Wilhelm,  Don  Louis,  Jr. 
Wurzhach,  Clemens  K. 

Young,  Ckiarles  H. 

Younkin,  William  L. 

oOo— ~ 


Marriottsville,  Pa. 
Auhum,  Ala. 
Flagstaff,  Ariz. 
Pasadena,  Calif. 
Liheral,  Kans. 
Chicago,  111. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Miami  %»rings,  Fla. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Columbus , Ind. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Booneville,  Mo. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Evanston,  111. 
HagerstoTOi,  Ivld. 
Dayton,  Ohio 
San.  Antonio , Tex. 
Wellington,  Kans. 
Simmerfield,  Kans. 


ADDITIONS  TO  INCOMING  CLASS  AT  RANDOLPH  FIILD 

In  the  article  in  the  previous  issue  of  the 
Air  Corps  News  Letter  on  the  new  class  at  the 
Primary  Flying  School,  which  will  begin  train- 
ing on  October  15th  next,  it  was  started  that 
the  students  vdll  number  approximately  SlS.ccia™ 
prising  106  second  lieutenants  of  the  Regular 
Army  who  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  on  June  12th,  last,  103  candidates  from 
civil  life,  four  enlisted  men  of  the  Air  Corps 
and  three  enlisted  men  from  other  branches  of 
the  Regular  Amy.  It  was  predicted,  however, 
that  the  nubber  of  flying  cadet  appointees 
would  be  augmented  to  some  extent  before  the 
new  class  actually  started  training. 

Since  the  date  of  the  previous  issue  of  the 
News  Letter,  49  additional  cadets  were  added 
to  the  list,  comprising  45  civilians  and  4 Air 
Corps  enlisted  men.  At  the  same  time,  8 candi- 
dates selected  for  appointment,  and  whose  i3ames 
appeared  in  the  original  list,  declined  to  ac- 
cept same.  Thus,  there  is  a net  gain  of  41 
Flying  Cadets  for  the  new  class,  raising  their 
total  to  151  and  the  total  for  the  entire  class 
to  257,  (adding  the  106  officers). 

The  ei^.t  candidates  removed  from  the  origin- 
al “list  are  - 

Hornsby,  Claude  Eugene,  Jr. 

Murray,  Samuel  Fenton 
Giesecke,  Paul 
Bourgoin,  Raoul  Joseph 
Travis,  Fraidc  Hotchkiss 
Reynolds,  Thomas  C.  , Jr. 

Smith,  Chaxles  John 
Reed,  Charles  Wesley 

The  49  ad-ditional  candidates  recorrmended  for 
Flying  Cadet  appointments  are  listed  below,  as 
follows! 

CIVIL  lAlTS 

DeShazo , 


Centerville,  Ala. 
Palo  Cl  to,  Calif. 

Rockville,  Conn. 
Frenchville,  Ifeine 
Tarrytown,  N.Y. 
Valliant,  Okla. 
Rutland,  Vt. 
Raymond,  Wash. 


Robert  V. 
Fitzgerald,  Maurice  Joseph, 
Wade,  Horace  blilton 
McGowan,  Leland  Stanford 
Hopper,  Howland  Wells 
Eisenhart,  Charles  Marion 
Greenhalgh,  Leo  Joseph 
Lawrence,  Reesor  bntt 


Binrdngham,  Ala. 
Jr.  Ft. Smith,  Ark. 
L/agnolia,  Ark. 
Alhambra , Cal i f , 
Fresno , 

Los  Angeles, 

Los  Angeles, 
Redding, 


Flack,  Rudolph  Emil  West  Los  Angeles, 


Calif. 

Calif. 

Calif. 

Calif. 

Calif. 


Jr. 


Toliver,  R.  Frederick 
Starkey,  James  Fred 
Wheeler,  Warren  Ned 
Greasley,  Phillip  Henry 
Sheahin,  John  Thomas 
aiilling,  Erikson  E. 
Schwartz,  Paul 
Proctor,  John  Peebles 
Baugher,  John  Oliver 
Floyd,  Albert 
Salzarulo,  Raymond  Paul 
Nichols,  Thomas  Brooks 
Hamilton,  McHe.nry 
Iv'Ierritt,  James  Franklin, 
Smart , Robert  Alan 
Bane,  John  Charles 
Osborn,  John  William 
Hubchins,  Leroy  Gage 
Milligan,  Robert  Louis 
Ward,  Brewster 
?7iper,  Samuel  B. 

Criqui,  Francis  Bernard 
Millsaps,  James  Carter 
Sulli\ran,  Van.  Alexander, Jr. 
Sulli\ran,,  John  Lynn 
Teats,  Edward  Charles 
Borsi,  Lawrence  Renzo 
Wyatt,  Thomas  Cleveland, Jr. 
Baskin,  Robert  W. 

Free,  Edward  Goiman 
Knox,  John  Max 
Taylor,  Ozb-urn  Early 
EcrtTery,  Allen  Moore 
Barksdale,  Ralph  A. 

Flowers,  Noel  Quentin 


Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Greeley,  Colo. 
Greeley,  Colo. 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Tairpa,  Fla. 
Athens , Ga. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Richmond,  Ind. 


Lexington, 


Alexandria, 
Benton, 
Kittery, 
Bethesda, 
Lincoln, 
Dover, 
Rochester, 
Buffalo , 
Sheldon, 
Toledo, 
Kiowa, 


Ky. 

La. 

La. 

Me. 

Md. 

Neb. 

N.H. 

N.H. 

N.Y. 

N.D. 

Ohio 

Ckla. 


Aspinvra.ll,  Pa. 

Scranton,  Pa. 
Sharp  sburg,  Pa. 
West  Wyoming,  Pa. 
Knoxville,  Term, 
Murf ree  sbo  ro , T enn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Nashvill e , Tenn. 
Russellville,  Term. 

Gainesville,  Texas 
Mount  Vernon,  Wash. 
Dau  Claire,  Wis. 
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i^artin,  Robert  James 

ENLI  3^ED  MEIT 
Green,  Benjamin  Clyde,  Pvt!  Perry,  Fla. 

Panama  Air  Depot,  France  Field,  Panaiaa. 
Welborn,  Kenneth  M.  Sgt.  Auburn,  Ky. 

13th  Air  Base  Sqd.  , Maxwell  Field,  Ala. 
Keyser,  Donald  McKay,  Pvt.  McComb,  Ohio 

Hq.  and  Hq.  Squadron,  Chanute  Field,  111. 
Gaydos,  John,  P"^.  Jamestown,  Pa. 

14th  Air  Base  Sqmdron,  Bolling  Field,  D.C. 

In  the  revised  list  of  Flying  Cadet  appointee 
California,  with  16  students,  still  has  the 
largest  representation  of  native  sons,  followed 
by  Texas  with  eleven  and  Oklahonra  with  eight, 
Los  Angeles  leads  the  cities  re;^resented  v/ith 
four  students,  followed  by  Washington,  D. C.  , 
and  Nashville,  Tenn. , with  three  each. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  there  will  be  further 
additions  to  the  list  of  Flying  Cadet  appointee 
before  the  new  class  starts  work  in  earnest. 

— oOo— • 

A NE^r  RANGE  FOR  THE  37TH  AI'TACK  SQUADRON 

To  date  there  has  never  been  a local  attack 
range  available  for  the  37th  Attack  Squadron  oi 
Langley  Field,  Va.  Construction  of  the  much 
needed  range  has  at  last  begun  at  Mulberry 
Island,  22  miles  ixorthwest  of  Langley  Field, 
and  the  37th  is  looking  forv/ard  to  being  able 
to  qualify  its  flying  personnel.  Lieut,  James 
Jones,  Air  Reserve,  Arimment  Officer  of  the 
Squadron,  is  v^orking  on  the  project  and  contem- 
plates range  control  by  a system  of  flags  and 
by  a sub  radio  station  erected  on  the  range. 
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MINIATURE.  BOlvBING  RANGE  AT  AUVANCSD  ELYING 
SaJOOL 


The  Kelly  Field  miniature  homhing  range,  a 
photogr^h  of  vdiich  appears  on  the  cover  page 
of  this  issue  of  the  News  Letter,  is  said  to 
he  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  now  being  used  by  flying  students  in 
bombing  practice.  It  is  here  that  they  receive 
their  first  training  in  air  artillery  adjust- 
m.ent  and  infantry  missions. 

Standing  84  feet  high  and  45  feet  in  diameter, 
the  bmlding  from  the  outside  resembles  some- 
what a modernistic  faim  silo  or  grain  elevator. 
Its  walls  are  fire-proof  and  sound-proof. 

Climbing  several  flights  of  stairs,  one  reach- 
es the  observers*  balconies,  which  circle  the 
building,  aaid  the  instructor's  platform  suspend- 
ed from  the  top.  From  these  balcordes  the  ob- 
servers look  doxvn  below  on  the  terrain  board, 
or  the  miniature  range. 

The  terrain  suggests  an  airplane  view  of  San  j 
Antonio  and  its  various  military  posts,  with  a I 
criscross  of  roads  and  streets.  This  board,  | 
which  covers  the  entire  ground  floor,  is  perfo- 
rated with  600  holes.  Small  lights  are  unde2>- 
neath  the  holes.  1 


I the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School,  Langley  Field, 

Va. , in  July,  1931,  he  returned  to  Kelly  Field 
where,  during  a two-year  tour  of  service,  h'e  | 
was  on  duty  for  the  most  part  as  Bombardment 
Flying  Instructor.  In  July,  1933,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Air  Corps  Tactic^  School 
at  Niaow/ell  Field,  Ala.  , where  for  Og"  years 
he  was  on  duty  as  an  instructor,  and  for  nearly 
a year  Chief  of  the  Bombardment  Section. 

Ivfejor  Moon  was  transferred  to  his  present 
station,  Langley  Field,  in  July,  1936. 

oOo 

CHANGES  OF  STATION  OF  AIR  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  Chsmute  Field,  HI.  ‘ Captain  Norme  L. Frost, 
from^Self ridge  Field,  llich. 

To  Washington,  D.C.  : Captain  William  J. 
McKiernan,  Jr.  , from  duty  as  Instructor,  44th 
Division  Aviation,  New  Jersey  National  Guard, 
Newark,  to  duty  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps. 

— -oOo— 

RESERVE  OFFICERS  PLACED  ON  EXTENDED  ACTIVE  DUTY 
Second  Lieutenants 


The  bombing  student  does  not  drop  a missle,  j 
but  scores  his  hits  v/ith  a system  of  lights  and 
a radio  hook-up.  The  radio  operator  sits  be-  j 
fore  a large  switch  panel  and  operates  the  | 

lights  as  directed  by  the  student  who  theoret-  j 
ically  is  firing  from  the  balcony.  Each  stu-  ' 

dent  is  aided  with  a chart,  and  his  strike  is  { 
represented  by  a light  which  appears  on  the  j 
board  below.  The  circular  observation  ba.lco-  ! 
nies  will  accoirmodate  100  students  at  a time.  I 
Looking  from  the  top  of  the  tov.-er,  the  arti-  j 
ficial  terrain  has-  the  same  appearance  San  | 

Antonio  wo-uld  have  if  viewed  from  15,000  feot.  j 
The  range  constitutes  the  first  step  in  j 

bombing  practice  of  the  students. 

oOo- — 

Retirement  of  Major  Odas  ifcon 

( Continued  from  Page  IS^  | 

Moorj  I 

Array,  on  July  1,  1920,  Major/xwon  on  border  pa-  ■ 
trol  duty  at  Iviarfa,  Texas,  with  Flight  B,  104th  j 
Aero  Sq-uadron.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Panamai 
Canal  Department,  February  20,  1921,  and  served  i 
on  tbe  Isthmus  for  three  years,  being  stationed  ■' 
at  France  Field,  aiid  performing  dioring  this  pe-  j 
riod  at  various  times  duty  as  Post  E.  & E.  Offi-j 
cer.  Post  Survey  Officer,  Athletic  Officer,  Sn-  j 
gineering  Officer  and  Adjutant.  i 

At  Kelly  Field,  Te^as,  his  next  station,  where! 

he  was  on  duty  for  4-^  years,  he  served  as  Fly-  ; 
ing  Instructor  for  over  three  years  and,  in  ad-  ! 
d it  ion,  vra,s  Director  of  Bombardment  Training  at  j 
the  Advanced  Flying  School  for  twr)  years.  He  I 

also  cornpleted  the  5- months*  fecial  Observation! 
course.  i 

Transferred  to  Rockwell  Field,  Ca3.if.  , August  ! 
17,  1928,  where  he  was  on  duty  until  June  25,  I 
1930,^Major  i/bon  served  for  the  most  part  in  the,’ 
capacity  of  Operations  Officer.  For  a period  ofi 
five  months  he  vra,s  on  detached  service  at  Wrightj 
Field,  being  a student  at  the  Air  Navigation  j 
School . I 

After  graduating  from  the  one-year  course  at  I 


Randolph  Field,  Texas!  Edward  Preston  Dinmick, 
San  Antonio,  ^jfexas,  to  September  13,  1940;  Hams 
Kraft  Kircher,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Robert 
Hamilton  Monroe,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ; Robert 
Harry  Quigley,  Waiting,  Ind. ; Charles  Alexander 
Watt,  Detroit,  i.H.ch.  ; Walker  Arval  Hazelwood, 
Salem,  Oregon;  Joseph  Roy  Delaune,  Jr. , Beau-  . 
mont,  Texas,  to  September  SI,  1940;  Vernon 
Lester  Phelps,  Jennings,  La.  , and  Charles 
Ernest, Trostel , Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  September 
19,  1940;  Anthony  Gerard  Hunter,  Kansas  City, 

Ivfo.  , .to  September  25,  1940;  Eckford  Hodgson, 
Gallipolis,  Ohio,  to  September  25,  1940;  Robert 
Wilbijr  Henderson,  Glendale,  Calif.  , and  George 
Samuel  Pello,  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  October  1, 

1940;  Norton  Harding  Van  Sicklen,  III,  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  to  October  9,  1940. 

Lawson  Field,  Ga.  ; James  Edward  Darby, 

Chicago,  111.,  to  September  26,  1940. 

March  Field,  Calif. ' Roger  Williams  Smith, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  , and  James  Clifford 
Jensen,  Fresno,  Calif.,  to  September  21,  1940. 

Rockwell  Air  Depot,  Calif.  ; Harry  Lewis  Dvilin, 
Oakland,  Calif. , to  September  21,  1940. 

Langley  Field,  Va.  ; James  Britt  League, 
Greenville,  S. C. , to  September  12,  1940. 

Effective  iipon  the  completion  of  their  pres- 
ent tcur  of  foreign  service,  Lk.,jor  Harvey  W. 
Prosser,  Captain  Shelton  E.  PrudhormE,  1st 
Lieuts.  Pdchard  A.  Legg  and  Francis  M.  Zeigler, 
now  in  the  Philippines,  and  1st  Lieut.  John  M. 
Price,  now  in  the  Panan-s.  Canal  Department,  are  ! 
assigned  to  duty  at  Randolph  Field,  Texas. 

Major  Hugh  Mitchell,  Signal  Corps,  hsis  been  re- 
lieved from  assignmen-b  and  duty  at  Fort  Ivfcnmouth, 
NeT7  Jersey,  and  assigned  to  duty  as  Director  of 
the  Aircraft  Radio  Laboratory  at  Wright  Field,  g 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Major  ivS.tchell  succeeds  the  re-  ^ 
cently  appointed  Chief  Signal  Officer  of .the  1 
Artiiy,  Major  General  J.O.  Iviauborgne,  who,  as 
Colonel,  Signal  Corps,  held  that  position  for 
the  past  year. 
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The  chief  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  distribute  information  on  aeronaut 
ics  to  the  flying  personnel  in  the  Regular  Army,  Reserve  Corps,  National  Guard,  and 
others  connected  with  aviation. 

oOo — - 

ECHOES  PROM  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  CONVENTION 


PARTICIPATION  BY  THE  THIRD  WING 

By  the  Barksdale  Pield  Correspondent 

The  high  light  of  the  National  American 
Legion  Convention,  held  in  New  York  City, 
September  30-23,  1937,  was  the  GHQ,  Air 
Force  participation  on  Ttiesday,  September 
21st,  involving  the  Second  Wing,  Langlev 
Pield,  Va. , and  the  Third  Wing,  Barksdale 
Pield,  La. 

Composing  the  Second  Wing  were  the  3nd 
Bombardment  Group,  consisting  of  four 
B-17  Bombers;  the  3i;h  Pursuit  Group,  con- 
sisting of-  eighteen  Consolidated  FLB2 
Pursuit  Bombers,  and  the  1st  Pursuit 
Group,  consisting  of  eighteen  P.-26  Pur- 
suit planes  from  Selfridge  Pield,  Mich. 
Mitchel  Pield,  Long  Island,  was  represent 
ed  by  the  9th  Bom.bardment  Group,  consist- 
ing of  B~10  Bombers. 

The  Third  Wirjg  was  represented  by  the 
3rd  Attack  Group,  consisting  of  the  13th 
and  90th  Attack  Squadrons,  each  equipped 
with  eighteen  A-17A  Attack  planes,  the 
total  personnel  numbering  36  officers 
and  36  enlisted  men,  under  the  commsud 
of  Major  P.L.  Williams. 

At  6:00  a.m. , Sunday,  September  19th, 
the  13th  Attack  Squadron,  under  the  com- 
mand of  1st  Lieut r R.H.  Lee,  departed 
from  Barksdale  Pield  for  New  York,  via 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Staying  overnight  at 
Bolling  Pield,  D. C,,  the  Squadron  arriv- 
ed at  Mitchel  Pield,  N.Y,,  on  Monday 
morning.  The  90th  Attack  Squadron, leav- 
ing Barksdale  Pield  shortly  after  the 
the  departure  of  the  13th  Attack,  follow- 
ed a route  viq.  Maxwell  Pield,  Ala..  , and 
Pope  Pield,  N. C. , staying  overnight  at 
L3,nglev  Pield,  Va.  , and  arriving  at 
Mitchel  Pield  on  Monday  morning. 

Quarters  were  assigned  shortly  follow- 
ing arrival  at  Mitchel  Pield  and  instruc- 
tions relative  to  operations  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  were  received.  A cordial  wel- 
come was  extended  by  Mitchel  Pield  offi- 
cers, mny  of  the  visiting  officers  be- 
ing their  guests  while  there. 

Being  free  until  10:00  o'clock  the 
following  morning,  many  of  the  officers 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  everything 
in  general.  This  was  to  prove  very  in- 
teresting to  many,  as  the  majority  of 
the  Barksdale  Pield  officers  are  from 
the  West  and  the  South,  not  yet  contamin- 
ated by  the  affliction  of  speech,  or 
what -have  you,  which  besets  so  many  in  a 


city  as  far  north  and  as  cosmopolitan  as 
Manhattan  and  its  adjoining  districts. 

Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate,  or  un- 
fortunate enough,  as  the  case^may  be,_to 
get  into  town,  found  the  American  Legion 
at  play  arxd,  true  to  their  traditions, 
ware  in  comulete  charge  of  the  city  - a 
place  where"  anything  can  happen  and 
everything  does  happen,  especially  on. 
such  an  occasion  as  this.  Civic  orders, 
rules  and  regulations  seemed  to  have  van- 
ished completely s,  but  everything  was 
done  in  a good  natured  way.  Everything 
except  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  was 
forgotten.  It  was  contagious  and  was  to 
be  reflected  in  the  demonstrations  as  we 
flew  them  the  next  day. 

- On  Tuesdaj^,  September  21st,  the  first 
demonstration  v/e.s  scheduled  to  take  place 
over  New  York  City  at  12:00  noon. _ The 
Third  Attack  Group  led  the  formation, 
taking  off  at  ll:'l0  a.m.,  follo?/ed  by  the 
9th  Bombardraent  Group,  the  8th  Pursuit 
Group,  the  1st  Puxsuit  Group  and  the  2nd 
Bombardment  Group  in  the  order  named.  The 
positions  of  the  units  in  the  formation 
were  the  same  as  the  order  of  the  take- 
off. 

The  Initial  Point  being  Miller  Pield, 
Ste.ten  Island,  at  "H'*  hour  less  five  min- 
utes, the  leading  squadron,  the  90th 
A-ttack,  reached  that  point  at  11:55  a.m. 

A minimum  altitude  of  2,000  feet  was 
maintained  throughout  the  flight. 

Three  passes  were  made  over  the  city, 
the  first  being  in  column  of  squadrons, 
from  the  Battery  along  Fifth  Avenue  to 
the  upper  end  of  Central  Park;  the  second 
in  colmon  of  flights  from  the  Battery 
along  Fifth  Avenue  to  Mount  Vernon,  and 
the  third  in  a column  of  flights  from 
Mount  Vernon,  to  Central  Park,  along  Fifth 
Avenue  to  the  Battery,  On  the  last  pass, 
the  3-17  Bombers  were  given  the  throttle 
a.:ad  they  ouickly  passed  over  the  remaind- 
er of  the  "flights"  After  the  second  pass, 
the  8th  Pursuit  Gron.p  left  the  column  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  followed  the  E-17  Bomber,' 
to  Central  Park,  where  a special  demonstrr 
tion  was  given  after  the  B-17*s  had  left 
the  immediate  vicinity. 

For  the  second  pare,de  formation.,  the 
Third  Attack  Group  took  off  at  4:25  p.m. , 
C.S.T. , followed  by  the  remaining  units 
in  the  same  order  as  the  first  demonstra- 
tion.  This  demonstration  was  scheduled 
to  take  place  a.t  b;15  p.m,,  differing 
from  the  previous  pai*ade  in  that  the  for- 
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mation  was  in  col'umn  of  elements. 

The  route  for  the  daylight  flights  was 
as  follows:  Mitchel  Pield,  Valley  Stream, 
Long  Beach,  Babylon,  Huntington, Mineola, 
Miller  Bield,  Battery,  up  Bifth  Avenue 
to  the  upper  end  of  Central  Park,  down 
the  Hudson  River  to  the  Batterv,  up  Piftb 
Avenue  to  Mount  Vernon,  Mount  Vernon  to 
Central  Park,  down  Pifth  Avenue  to  the 
Battery,  Mitchel  Field. 

Led  by  the  3rd  Attack  Group,  consist- 
ing of  36  A-17A  Ariry  Attack  planes,  fly- 
ing in  formation  at  2,000  feet,  the  smi 
reflecting  from  their  wings  in  bright 
flashes,  the  entire  foruiation  made  an 
impressive  sight  to  the  thousands  below. 
Tile  sight  of  the  planes  from  Barksc'jale 
Field,  led  by  Major  Williams,  flying  in. 
wide  sweeping  tLirns  around  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  up  Fifth  Avenue  and  across  the 
Battery,  followed  in  quick  succession  by 
the  other  planes,  was  one  that  even  im- 
pressed the  pilots  as  they  looked  back 
across  their  wings.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest  aerial  demonstrations  that  New 
York  had  ever  seen  and  one  that  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten. 

Following  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  daylight  missions,  the  scheduled 
time  was  awaited  for  the  night  demonstra- 
tion. The  Third  Attack  Group  took  off 
at  10:35  p.m. , followed,  as  in  previous 
demonstrations,  by  the  other  Groups,  ex- 
cept the  First  Pursuit,  wiiich  did  not 
participate  in  the  night  flight,  and 
passed  over  the  city  in  a col'umn  of  ele- 
ments at  11:15  p.m.  The  Barksdale  Field 
Group  flew  with  their  formation,  li.ghts 
on,  making  the  planes  more  visible  to 
the  spectators.  The  procedure  of  this 
formation  closely  followed  that  of  the 
daylight  demonstrations. 

As  the  planes  passed  over  Fifth  Avenue, 
900,000,000  candlepower  searchlight  bat- 
teries of  the  62nd*  Coast  Artillery  Anti- 
Aircraft  Regiment  at  Fort  Totten,  N.Y. , 
sent  piercing  beams  of  light  toward  the 
sky.  Upon  the  completion  of  this,  the 
last  demonstration,  the  planes  returned 
to  Mitchel  Field,  landing  by  elements  at 
approximately  12:10  a.m. 

The  Barksdale  officers  accepted  with- 
out protest  the  news  that  the  Group 
would  not  return  to  Barksdale  Field  un- 
til Thursday  morning.  On  that  day  the 
departure  from  Mitchel  Field  was  at 
10:00  a.m. , the  13th  and  90th  Attack 
Squadrons  following  their  respective 
routes,  both  remaining  at  Maxwell  Field 
overnight. 

Shortly  after  the  Group  had  effected  a 
landing  at  Maxwell  Field,  the  group  of 
men  walking  towards  the  Operations  Of- 
fice would  have  caught  anyone’s  eye.  Mem- 
bers of  the  13th  Squadron,  an  impressive 
group  to  say  the  least,  were  burdened  as 
it  were  with  their  ’’swagger  sticks"  ac- 
quired at  Mitchel  Field  'under  question- 
^le  authority,  and  with  the  unescapable 
influence  of  the  "big  city"  upon  them. 

In  spite  of  an  air  of  superiority,  etc. , 


there  was  preserved  a high  degree  of  , 
modesty  and  dignity,  forming  an  in5)reg-  41)] 
nable  defense  against  any  criticism.  ™ 
At  10:30  a.m.,  Friday,  September  24th, 
the  Third  Attack  Group  landed  at  Barks- 
dale Field,  all  planes  and  men  intact, 
apparently  in  first  class  condition, 
again  demonstrating  the  ability  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  this  Group  performs  a 
miss.' on,  where  and  whenever  it  might  be 
called  upon  to  do  so. 


PARTICIPATION  BY  THE  SECOND  WING 
By  the  News  Letter  Correspondent 


In  a crowd  estimated  at  two  and  one-  !: 
half  to  three  million  people,  every  speci:,. 
tatcr  occupied  a reserved  seat  when  the  -v  i: 
Second  Wing,  GHQ  Air  Force,  paraded 
against  New  York’ s slqyline  during  the 


American  Legion  activities  on  Tuesday, 


September  2lst.  Tnousands  who  had  pur- 
chased peach  baskets  at  four  bits  apiece, 
in  order  to  get  a better  view  of  the 
ground  parade  through  the  maze  of  heads 
lining  the  sidewalks  of  the  city’s  famous 
avenue,  sv/ayed  dangerously  on  their 
rickety  perches  and  wished  to  heaven,  they 
Iiad  not  been  so  extrav^eut  as  squadron 
after  squadron  sped  swiftly  overhead. 
Legionaires,  among  them  many  World^War 
pilots  who  had  heen  out  of  touch  with 
avia'bion  since  the  days  when  their  hands 
and  feet  played  sweet  music  on  the  con- 
trols of  Spads,  I'Tieuports^and  Salmsons, 
were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  compare 
the  trim  speedy  planes  of  today’s  Air 
Force  to  the  affectionately  termed 
"cra,tes"  in  which  they  fought  the  battles 
of  twenty  jears  ago. 

The  foilcwing  planes j fully  manned  by 
combat  crews,  engaged  in  the  Legion 
flight: 

36  A-17A' s from  the  3rd  Attack  Group, 
com'nanded  by  Major  P.L.  Williams. 

13  B-iOB’s  from  the  9th  Bombardment 
Group,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Colonel 
C.  W.  Connell. 

13  PB-2’s  from  the  8th  Pursuit  Group,  |] 
commanded  by  Ceptain  Ned  Schraima.  ' 

13  P-26’s  from  the  1st  Pursuit  Group, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  J.F.  Egan. 

S B-17’s  from  the  2nd  Bombardment 
Gj'oup,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Colonels 
Robert  Olds. 

The  Attack  Sq'ioadrons,  normally  Tliird 
Wing  units,  were  attached  to  the  Second 
Wing  during  the  Demonstration  period. 

On  September  19th , General  Brant,  Com- 
mander of  the  Second  Wing,  Langley  Field, 
and  his  staff,  arrived  at  Mitchel  Field, 
from  which  all  operations  incident  to  the 
aerial  exhibition  were  conducted. 

' Thro'iaghout  the  following  day,  the  air 
about  Mitchel  Field  was  filled  with  the 
drone  of  aircraft  as  the  units  from  Barks- 
dale, Self ridge  and  Langley  Fields  con- 
verged on  the  Long  Island  Base.  As  each 
unit  landed,  the  planes  were  flagged  to 
pre-designated  parking  areas  where  they 
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were  staked  d07/n  for  the  night.-  Liaison 
officers  from  tlitchel  iFieldf  schooled  to 
near  perfection  in  the  answers  to  'H’Shere 
do  we  eat?''  - "Where  do  we  sleep?"  - 

V<lien  does  the  next  train  leave’  for  New 
lorki^  _went  to  work  with  a vengeance  ae 
the  dying  engines  gasped  their  last 
breath  of  92  octane. 

Three  aerial  parade  formations  were 
flOTO  on  Tuesday,  the  21st;  the  first  at 
12:00  noon,  the  second  at  5:15  p.m. , and 
the  third  at  11:15  p.m.,  Eastern  Daylight 
Time.  The  first  and  second 
flights  were  identical,  the  formation 
ruaking  three  passes  over  the  route  of 
the  ground  parade.  Squadrons  passed  by 
the  iirst  time  in  column  and  the  last 
two  -times  in  column  of  flights.  The 
leading  element  of  the  Attack  Squadrons, 
which  headed  the  flight,  maintained  a 
speed  of  150  m.p.h. , and  an  altitude  of 
2,000  feet.  Itoing  the  third  pass-hy, 
the  B-17's,  which  brought  up  the  rear  of 
the  col-umn,  gave  the  throngs  on  the 
ground  an  idea,  of  the  speed  of  our  most 
modern  Bombers  by  speeding  up  and  over- 
taking the  remainder  of  the  formation. 

During  the  two  daylight  flights,  the 
otn  p-ursuit  G-roup  pulled  out  of  the  for- 
mation after  the  second  pass-by  and  re- 
mained over  Mani-iattan  to  stage  ’the 
string  foraiation  which  created  so  much 
favorable  comment  at  the  national  Air 
Baces  at  Cleveland  early  in  September. 

PB-2’s  also  formed  the  letters 
"A.L."  over  the  scene  of  the  parade. 

Hie  night  formation  differed  from  the 
daylight  flights  in  ths-t  the  squadron  of 
P-2S's  did  not  participate.  As  a precau- 
tionary measure,  the  separate  flignts 
were _ spread  at  increased  intervals. 

Major  General  Prank  M.  Andrews,  Com- 
manding the  GHO  Air  Force,  cruising  in 
his  C-32  over  the  city,  observed  the 
noon  flight,  He  was  acconipanied  by  Gen- 
eral Geraj.d  C,  Brant,  Corame.niing  the 
Second  Wing  of  the  GHQ  Air  P-qrce.  Also, 
during  the  noon  iligh!}  several  0-45' s 
and  a B-13  hovered  over  the  formation 
to  obtain  photographs. 

A more  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
excellence  of  modern  military  aircraft 
^d^of  the  proficiency  of  the  Air  Corps 
flying  personnel  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult" to  attain,  for  with  the  exception, 
oi  Vfo  flat  tires  and  a scraped  wing 
tip  the  f. lights  v7ere  totally  devoid  of 
any ^mishaps,  Radio  contact  with  the 
i lying  units  V7as  maintained  through  the 
Mitchel  Field  Control  Tower,  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  units  cleared  the 
airdrome  on  'bake-offs  and  landings  was 
due  in  no  little  degree  to  the  efficien- 
cy of  radio  control. 

Newspaper  reports  on  the  flight  were 
^st  complimentary,  one  paper  going  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  aerial  review 
stole  the  show. " Superlative  as  such  a 
statement  may  seem,  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  a 
routine  flight  over  Manhattau  received 


BO  much  favorable  coimnent  on  a day  that 
was  jajimed  with  eye-filling  spectacles 
on  the , pav^ement  of  Fifth  Avenue,  ^e 
streets  were  filled  ?/ith  high  stepping 
feminine  arum  majors,  with  floats  bear- 
ing legions  of  feminine  charmers  tossing 
everything  from  snowballs  to  oranges 
into  the  arms  of  spectators.  And  when 
the  spectators  in  the  street  took  time 
but  to  cheer  the  aerial  activities  at  a 
moment  when  there  was  so  much  pulchritude 
on  the  grcund  to  attract  them,  there  was 
reason  for  a little  backslapping  by  those 
who  were  doing  the  flying. 

All  participating  units,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Attack  squadrons,  depart- 
ed for  home  stations  on  September  22nd. 
The  A-17's  took  off  the  following  day. 

Hundreds  of  spectators,  attracted  to 
Mitchel  Field  by  the  never  ceasing  drone 
of  motors,  visited  the  Long  Island  Air 
Base  during  the  three  days  of  the  concen- 
tration. 

oOo — '- 

THE  B-17'S  IN  THE  AIvlERlCAIT  LEGION  REVIEW 

Six  B-17  Bombardment  airplanes,  led  by 
Lieut.  Colonel  Robert  Olds,  Commanding 
Officer  ’of  the  2nd  Bombardment  Group, 
Langley  Field,  Va. , participated  in  the 
American  Legion  Review  over  New  York 
City,  September  21,  1S37.  The  Group  was 
based  at  Mitchel  Field,  L. I.,  flying  the 
last  position  of  the  100-plane  review. 
Flights  were  made  over  the  Legion  Parade 
on  Fifth  Avenue  at  11:00  a.m. , 5:00  p.m. 
and  11:00  p.m.  During  the  11:00  a.m. 
Review,  the  "Flying  Fortresses,"  in 
column  of  airplanes,  were  "opened  up" 
near  George  Washington  Bridge  and  raced 
above  the  94  other  planes,  reaching  the 
Battery  in  minutes.  So  terrific  was 
the  v.'ind  pressure  against  the  ^ia,n  ship 
that  the  windshield  over  the  pilot's 
cocIq)it  in  one  of  the  B-17's  cracked  at 
the  high  speed.  Trie  Y/indshields  did 
not  break," however , and  all  planes  fin- 
ished the  three  flights  of  about  one  and 
one-half  hours'  duration  eaxli  v/ithout 
incident. 

One-  of  the  highlights  of  the  Review 
wa,s  the  EBC  hook-up  on  which  Col.  Olds 
broadcast  while  flying  his  B-17  over 
Central  Park. 

oOo 


Tile  49th  Bombardment  Squadron  returned 
to  its  heme  station,  Langley  Field,  Va.  , 
on  September  18th,  after  conroleting  a 
very_  successful  week  in  the  field  at 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.  ?/ith  six  days  of 
very  favorable  weather  in  its  favor, the 
Squadron  carried  out  an  intensive  pro- 
gram of  record  gunnery.  Twenty-four  en- 
listed men,  members  of  combat  crews, 
qualified  as  expert  aerial  ganners,raany 
loaking  very  creditable  scores.  The 
Squadron  is  proud  of  this  week  of  field 
training  in  that  some  very  valuable  and 
necessary  work  was  accomplished. 
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A LITTLE  "DOPE"  OE  7TH  B01ffli\PDMENT  GROI3P  j 

Just  eighteen  years  ago,  the  7th  Bom-  | 
hardment  Group,  the  tactical  unit  of 
Hamilton  Field,  V7as  organised  at  Park 
Field,  Tennessee,  as  the  1st  Array  Ohser- 
vation  Group.  Its  growth,  from  its  in- 
ceution  on  October  1,  1919,  to  its  pre- 
seht-da.y  status  has  been  synonymous  Y/ith 
the  growth  of  all  aeronautical  science. 

During  these  eighteen  years  its  mission 
has  changed  from  simple  observation, 
which  at  that  time  was  considered  the 
most  important  phase  of  aviation,  to  the 
present-day  bom.berdment  ta.sk  of  not  only 
finding  Wt  destroying  the  enemy.  Its 
equipment  has  changed  from  its  original 
Keystone  Bombardment  airplanes  (then  a 
marvel  of  efficiency)  to  the  modern, 
huge  Douglas  B-18  tj^^e,  using  in  betv/een 
during  the  advancing  years  Douglas  B-7 
and  Martin  B-10  and  B-12  airplanes. 

The  7th  Bombardment  Group  served  its 
initial  phase  as  the  1st  Array  Observa- 
tion Group  for  only  tv/o  years,  becoming 
inactive  in  1921,  Redesignated  as  the 
7th  Bombardment  Group,  it  was  made  ac- 
tive at  Rockwell  Field  on  June  1,  1928. 
Later,  on  October  29,  1931,  it  moved  to 
March  Field  and,  on  December  5,  1934,  to 
its  present  home  at  Hamilton  Field,  On 
March  1,  1935,  the  Group  became  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  GHQ,  hir  Force,  which 
v/as  organized  on  that  date. 

At  the  present  time  the  7th  Bombardment 
Group  is  composed  of  Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  Squadron,  9th,  11th  and 
31st  Bombardment  Squadrons,  v/ith  the 
88th  Reconnaissance  Squadron  attached. 
Commanded  by  Lieut.  Co*lonel  George  S. 
Stratemeyer,  it  is  currently  the  prime 
air  defense  of  the  Horthwest. 

oOo 

MORE  "FLYING  FORTRESSES"  PURCHASED 

The  Hon.  Harry  H.  Woodring,  Secretary 
of  War,  announced  on  October  8th  the 
award  of  a contract  to  the  Boeing  Air- 
craft Company,  Seattle,  Washington,  fer 
13  additional  B-17B  multi-engined  Bom- 
bardment airplanes  and  spare  parts  there- 
for at  a total  net  cost  of  $2,518,346.83., 

The  planes  involved  in  this  purchase 
are  4-engine  Bombers.  The  B-17B  is  the 
latest  series  of  the  B-17  type  and  in- 
cludes minor  changes  which  have  been 
found  advisable  as  a result  of  the  ser- 
vice tests  which  have  been  in  progress 
for  more  than  a year  in  the  2nd  Bombard- 
ment Group,  Langley  Field,  Va. , with  the 
B-17’s,  popularly  called  the  "Flyirig 
Fortress. " 

Each  of  the  airplanes  involved  in  this 
order  is  pov/ered  vdth  four  Wright 
"Cyclone"  engines,  manufactured  by  the 
Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation  of 
Paterson,  N.J. 

These  Bombers  can  fly  at  speeds  in  ex- 
cess of  225  miles  per  hour,  carry  five 
machine  guns  and  a crew  of  from  seven  to 


I nine  men,  including  a commanding  offi- 
cer, pilot,  co-pilot,  navigator,  engin- 
, eer,  bomber,  radio  operator,  and  41' 

j gunners.  All  tne  members  of  the  crew  ' 
can  freely  change  stations,  and  for 
long  flights  sufficient  additional  per- 
sonnel can  be  carried  so  that  the  opera- 
tors of  the  airplane  may  be  relieved 
from  time  to  time. 

.oOo — - 

VALUE  OF  AIR  TRAVEL  AS  A TIME  SAVER 

In  the  life  of  an  Air  Force  Commander, 
every  minute  counts.  The  value  of  a 
speec^y  command  plane  in  saving  hours  and 
even  days  in  the  working  schedule  of 
Major  General  Frank  M.  Andrews,  Air 
Corps,  commander  of  the  General  Headquar- 
ters Air  Force,  was  vividly  illustrated 
in  his  recent  visit  to  the  air  demonstra- 
tion which  was  recently  held  at  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas. 

Departing  fro.m  his  home  station, Langley 
Field,  Va. , at  5:50  o’clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Septomber  30th,  he  flev;  to  Fort  i 
Riley,  via  Louisville,  Ky. , and  early  in  I 
the  afternoon  arrived  at  the  Cavalry  i 
School  in  plenty  of  time  to  witness  the 
GHQ  Air  Force  demonstration  of  aerial  , 
fire  poY/er.  Taking  off  after  the  demon- 
stration was  completed.  General  Andrews 
was  back  at  Langley  Field  at  1:15  a.m. 
the  next  day  and  at  his  desk  at  the  1 

usual  time.  I' 

Other  personnel  making  the  flight  with 
him  in  his  Douglas  C-32  command  plane 
were  Brigadier  General  Edv/ard  M.Shinkle, 
Assistant  Chief  of  tho  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment at  Washiiigton;  Colonel  Walter  G. 
Kilner,  Operations  Officer,  GHQ  Air 
Force;  Lieut.  Colonel  Russell  L.  Maxv/ell, 
Ordnance  Officer;  Lieut.  Colonel  Cedric 
W.  Lewis,  Signal  Officer;  Major  Charles 
C.  Chauncey,  Assistant  Operations  Offi- 
cer; Lieut.  Hiette  S.  Williams,  co-pilot; 
Staff  Sergeant  Arthur  S.  Andrews,  Crew 
Chief,  and  Private  L.A. L.  Craig,  Radio 
Operator. 

oOo 

33ED  PURSUIT  SQUADRON  GOES  PLACES 

"The  33rd  Pursuit  Squadron,  Langley 
Field,  Va.  , has  really  been  going  placet, 
andtaking  part  in  demonstrations  and  re- 
views," saj^s  the  News  Letter  Correspon- 
dent, "Captain  Springer,  leading  the 
re^iar  combat  flight  with  the  8th  Pur- 
suit Group  in  the  American  Legion  Review, 
which  included  99  modern  tactical  ships 
from  Barksdale,  Selfridge,  Mitchel  and 
Langley  Fields.  Two  day  flights  were 
made  and  one  night  flight. 

The  Red  Cross  ■vranted  a.  flight  planes 
to  fly  over  Washington  on  the  25th,  and 
again  the  8th  Pursuit  Group  got  the  call,^ 
with  the  33rd  Squadron  helping  to  form  a 
symbolic  cross  over  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. Tlie  pilots  not  only  enjoy  these 
(Continued  on  page  5.T. 
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EEW  SHOULDER  TYPE  SAFETY  BELT 
By  the  Materiel  Division  Correspondent 

With  a view  to  preventing  head  inju- 
ries in  forced  landings  and  crashes,  a 
new  shoulder  safety  helt  has  been  devel- 
0]ped  at  the  Materiel  Division,  Wright 
Field,  This  'belt,  although  it  may  he 
worn  slack  during  flight,  affording  all 
necessary  freedom  of  Body  movement,  can 
he  pulled  taut  instantaneously  in  irnpend- 
ing  accident,  holding  the  pilot’s  body 
rigid  in  the  seat. 

The  shoulder  belt  is  designed  in  the 
form  of  two  suspender-tj^e  shoulder 
straps  which  extend  over  the  back  of  the 
seat  and  are  fastened  to  an  adjusting 
device  on  the  seat,  while  the  opposite 
ends  are  brought  forward  and  fastened  in. 
conjunction  with  the  regular  pilot’s  lap- 
type  belt.  By  pulling  the  release  latch 
on  the  lap-type  belt,  both  belts  are  in- 
stantaneously opened,  permitting  the  avi- 
ator to  juiiro  with  his  parachute  if  he  so 
desires,  iijhsn  worn  slack,  the  aviator 
may  lean  forward  in  the  seat  approximate- 
ly 60  degrees.  A single  upward  pull  of 
a chain  at  the  front  of  the  seat" places 
the  belt  in  the  taut  position,  holding 
the  body  of  the  flyer  immovable.  Since 
recent  medical  reports  have  indicated 
that  a large  percentage  of  fatalities 
which  occur  in  connection  v/ith  crashes 
or  forced  landings  are  the  result  of 
head  injuries,  it  would  seem  that  the 
belt  would  have  an  important  place  in 
modern  flying  equipment. 

Another  advantage  of  the  shoulder  belt 
not  related  to  safety  is  its  use  in  the 
taut  position  while  the  aviator  is  oper- 
ating a stationary  machine  gun.  Under 
these  conditions  the  pilot's  body  would 
not^be  jarred  out  of  position  and  better 
aiming  could  be  obtained. 

oOo- — 

CURTISS  EXECUTIVE  VISITS  AIR  CORPS  FIELDS 

Mr,  Burdette  S.  Wright,  President  of 
the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Company,  division 
of  the  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation  of 
Buffalo,  U.Y, , and  formerly  a Captain  in 
the  Air  Corps,  visited  the  San  Antonio 
Air  Depot,  Duncan  Field,  Texas,  recently, 
greeting  old  friends  and  discussing  aero- 
nautical matters  with  the  Commanding  Of- 
ficer. Mr,  Wright  was  traveling  by  air 
in  a Stinson  Cabin  plane,  and  also  visit' 
ed  the  other  Air  Corps  stations  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Antonio.  Mr.  Warren, 
Engineer  with  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Com- 
pany, was  also  a visitor  at  the  San 
Antonio  Air  Depot,  conferring  on  engin- 
eering matters  connected  with  airplane 
construction.  From  San  Antonio  he  was 
scheduled  to  proceed  to  Barksdale  Field, 
La. , for  conference  in  connection  with 
the  A-18  Attack  airplanes. 


35rd  Pursuit  Squadron  goes  places 

CSohtinued  from  psge  4 ; . 

trips  and  demonstrations,  but  from  a 
tactica.l  point  of  view  these  flights 
have  tended  to  improve  the  flying  of 
each  man  concerned. " 

— oOo- — 

ULTRA  MODERUISM  AT  ITS  HEIGHT 

The  Materiel  Division  at  Wright  Field 
is  one  of  the  show  places  of  Dayton,  and 
the  citizens  of  that  community  justly 
feel  proud  of  the  Air  Corps  Ss^erimental 
Engineering  plant  at  that  field. 

Wright  Field  is  the  Mecca  of  individu- 
als connected  in  'one  way  or  another 
v;ith  aviation;  also  ' air-minded  .citi- 
zens whose  travels  take  them  to  or 
through  Dayton  make  it  a special  point 
to  dnive  out  to  ViTright  Field. 

Hot  long  ago,  one  of  the  Wright  Field 
gviides,  conducting  a party  of  visitors 
around  the  field,  paused  in  front  of 
some  modern  type  Air  Corps  planes  park- 
ed on  the  line  and  proceeded  to  deliver 
a well  rehearsed  lecture  regarding  each 
of  them. 

"This,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a huge 
plane,  particularly  familiar  to  citizens 
residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Langley 
Field,  "is  the  B-17  Bombardment  airplane 
popularly  termed  the  'Flying  Fortress, ' 
**•:<*;  this  one  is  the  ITorthrop  A-17, 
which  is  used  by  the  Attack  Squadrons 
of  the  Air  Corps'*'****;  this  little  fel- 
low here  is  the  very  fa-st  little  P-26 
Pursuit  plane  wh: ch  is  flown  by  the 
First  Pursuit  Group  at  Selfridge  Field, 
Mich. , and  that  big  fellow  over  there 
is  the  Douglas  B-18  Bomber  flown  by  the 
Bombardment  Group  at  Hamilton  Field, 
Calif. , and  — " 

At _ this  juncture  there  was  an  inter- 
ruption. A litt].e  old  lady  at  the  rear 
of ^ the  gathering,  who  appeared  to 
evince  great  interest  i.n^Uncle  Sara's 
latest  t^pie  combat  planes,  caught  sight 
of  a C-8A  Fairchild  Photographic  plane 
(purchased  by  the  Air  Corps  in  1931). 

Its  appearance  did  not  seem,  in  her 
opinion,  to  fit  in  v/ith  the  modern 
charadteristics  of  the  nev;  combat  air- 
planes nearby. 

"Guide!"  she  called  out,  pointing  to 
the  C-8A,  "is  this  the  airplane  that 
was  built  by  the  Wright  Brothers?" 

oOo 

MORE  3T-9*s  FOR  KELLY  FIELD 

Four  more  BT-9  training  airplanes  were 
add.ed  to  the  equipment  of  the  Advanced 
Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  October.  The 
planes  were  ferried  to  their  destination 
from  Glendale,  Calif.,  by  Major  W.E. 
Richards,  1st  Lieuts.  R.F.C.  Vance,  J.H. 
Bundy  and  Troup  Miller. 
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PILOT  EA-LLOON  OBSERVATION  IN  HAWAII 

By  Lieut.  Harold  L.,  Maddux,  A.  C. 

An  unusuallj^- long  pilot  Balloon  oBser- 
vation  was  made  recently  at  Wheeler 
Field,  T.H. , which  constituted  a record 
for  the  Air  Corps  Weather  Station  at 
that  field.  Tlie  oBservation  started  at 
6;50  a.in.  , and  was  concluded  at  7:46 
a.m. , when  the  Balloon  Burst  at  an  alti- 
tude of  33,900  feet,  after  having  Been 
followed  By  the  oBserver  for  56  minutes. 

The  prevalence  of  cumulus  or  scattered 
strato-cumulus  clouds-  due  to  orographic 
influences  at  this  station,  ordinarily 
prevents  pilot  Balloon  oBservations  of 
any  very  great  length.  On  this  occasion 
hov/ever,  there  was  present  in  the  sky 
only  one-tenth  of  stra. to -cumulus  cloud, 
i.e.,  the  canopy  was  only  one-tenth  cov- 
ered. Wlien  the  Balloon  was  released,  the 
surface  wind  was  from  the  north¥/est  with 
a velocity  of  seven  miles.  The  horizon- 
tal projection  of  the  Balloon’s  flight 
shows  that  the  wind  direction  was  gener- 
ally east  and  northeast,  with  a velocity 
Between  eight  and  twenty-one  miles  per 
hour  up  to  10,500  feet.  Between  10,500 
and  20,700  feet,  the  wind  was  northeast 
and  north,  with  an  average  velocity  of 
six  miles  per  hour.  At  an  a-ltitude  of 

21.300  feet  the  wind  direction  shifted 
abruptly  to  south-south-west, with  a ve- 
locity of  two  miles  per  hour,  from  that 
altitude  on  the  wind  direction  was  south 
and  south-south-east,  wdth  an  average 
velocity  of  six  miles  per  hour  up  to 

30.300  feet.  Between  30,900  and  32,100 
feet,  the  wind  direction  was  directly 
west  with  an  average  velocity  of  six 
miles  per  hour.  Tii.  last  three  minutes 
of  the  Balloon' s flight  shov/ed  variable 
winds,  shifting  from  south  through  east 
to  north-north-east,  with  a velocity  of 
two  miles  per  hour. 

The  maximum  horizontal  distance  of  the 
Balloon  from  point  of  oBservation  was 
28,470  feet  at  the  49th  minute  of  the  oB 
servation.  The  Barometric  pressure,  re- 
duced to  sea-level,  at  the  time  of  the 
oBservation  v/as  30.07  inches,  tempera- 
ture 68.5  and  relative  humidity  84^. 

• oOo 

JUNIOR  INSPECTOR  JOBS  FOR  RESERVE  PILOTS 

Lieuts.  Joe  E.  Barton  and  John  L. 
Templeton,  Air  Reserve,  recently  termin- 
ated their  active  duty  fcour  with  the 
49th  Bombardment  Sauadron,  Langley  Field 
Va.  , to  accept  positions  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  Junior  Inspectors. 

"These  two  men  are  highly  thought  of 
By  all  v/ho  knew  them, " says  the  News 
Letter  Correspondent,  "and  Both  the 
Squadron  and  the  Group  dep],y  regret  the 
loss.  Our  sincere  wishes  for  good  luck 
follow  these  two." 

oOo 

Watch  out  for  the  next  issue  of  the 
News  Letter,  which  will  Be  a special  Air 
Corps  Technical  School  n-umber. 


WEST  COAST  FLYERS  VISIT  SELFRIDGE  FIELD  * 

Speeding  over  the  Rocky  Mountains , the 
Great  American  Desert  and  the  western 
plains,  twenty-one  Brand  new  Northrop  ’ 
i A-ttack  airplanes  of  the  17th  Attack 
I Group  roared  into  Michigan  on  the  night 
of  September  12th  and  took  sanctuary 
at  the  Army  Air  Base  at  Selfridge  Field. 
Led  By  their  Group  Coimiander,  Lieut. 
Colonel  John  G.  Colgan,  42  officers  and 
enlisted  men  inspected  the  field  the^ 
following  day  and  then  took  to  the  air 
again  and  sped  on  their  way  sou'^’h.  The 
flight  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
miliarizing members  of  the  General  Head- 
quarters Air  Force  stationed  on  the  West 
Coast  with  the  facilities  and  operation 
i of  other  Air  Bases  throughout  the 
country. 

Practice  in  moving  whole  squadrons  and 
groups  rapidly  By  air  from  one  coast  to 
the  other,  a most  vital  phase  of ^ air  de- 
fense studies, was  likewise  the  mission 
of  the  flight,  according  to  Major  Victor 
H.  Strahm,  Operations  and  Training  Offi- 
cer of  the  Group.  Following  the  visit 
to  Selfridge  Field,  stops  were  scheduled 
to  Be  ma,de  at  Dayton,  Ohio;  Pope  Field, 
j N.C. ; Maxwell  Field,  Alabama,  and  Barks- 
1 dale  Field,  La. , Before  returning  to  the 
I home  Base  of  the  Group  at  March  Field, 

I Calif.,  some  50  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

I The  airplaies  with  which  this  v/ell 
j known  Group  is  now  equipped  are  the 
j latest  in  design  to  Be  delivered  to  the  ' 
units  of  the  GHQ,  Air  Force.  Each  plane 
I carries  six  machine  guns,  numerous 
I small  Bombs,  andlias  streamlined  special 
tanks  for  laying  smoke  screens.  The 
retractable  landing  gear  has  increased 
tB.e  speed  of  these^ground-strafers  to 
nearly  200  miles  per  hour,  and  fuel  has 
Been  provided  for  more  than  six  hours  of 
sustained  flight. 

Personnel  of  the  17th  Attack  Group  par- 
ticipating in  the  flight  included,  in 

- addi'oion  to  Col.  Colgate  and  Major 

I Strahm,  Majors  Emil  C.  Kiehl,  Samuel  G. 
Frierson,  Louie  C.  Mallory,  Perry  Wainer, 
1st  Lieuts.  Donald  H.  Baxter,  William  H. 
Maverick,  Hudson  H.  Uphara,  Thomas  S. 
Moorman,  Jr,,  Donald  0.  Vars,  2nd  Lieuts. 
Ca,rl  Svyter,  Frank  R.  Cook,  William  E. 
Greer,  Conrad  J.  Herlick,  Clyde  Box, 

Henry  R.  Spicer,  Arthur  W.  Kellond, Delmar 
S.  Wilson,  Donald  W,  Sisenhart,  Ben  I. 
Funk,  John  H.  Turner,  Wallace  E.  Nau, 
Murray  A.  By’*7ater,  Tech.  Sgt.  H.D.  Leroy, 
Staff  Sgts.  T.T.  Dundore,  L.  Carter, 

- C.D,  White,  W.M.  Palmer,  E.L.  Higgins, 

L.W.  Chlosta,  Sgts.  ‘I.E.  Howard,  M.J. 
Martini,  L.  Sviechoviez,  Corporal  Y.A. 
Stranad.  Privates  H.K.  Roberts,  M.J. 

Auer,  W.S.  Brausa,  H.B.  Dintaman,  W. C. 
OsBurn  and  S.  Decker, 

— cOo— 

Fifty  members  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
School,  Fort  Monroe, Va,,  paid  a visit  to 
the  96th  Bombardment  Squadron,  Langley 
Field,  Va. , on  Sept.  18th  and  gave  B-17 
I No.  63  a very  thorough  inspection. 
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ADEQUATE  AIR  ARM  EOH  THE  RATION*  S DEFENSE 


f'DDRESSING  on  September  23rd, 
last,  the  convention  of  Re- 
jii  serve  officers  at  Oakland, 

■'  Calif.  , Major  General  0.  _ 

¥e stover,  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps,  spoke-  as  follows: 

"For  three  consecutive 
years  now  I have  ha.d  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  heing  present  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Reserve  Officers.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  meet  with  men_ engag- 
ed in  important  pursuits  who  are  willing 
and  ahle  to  devote  a portion  of  their 
valuable  time  to  national  defense.  I 
count  it  a distinct  privilege  to  address 
you  in  order  to  acg^uaint  you  with  some 
of  the  iDrohlems  which  confront  the  Army 
Air  Corps  in  its  vital  effort  to  provide 
an  adequate  air  arm  for  the^nation's  de- 
fense, and  to  ask  your  continued  interest 
and  support  of  the  program. 

Nhile  the  great  majority  of  you  are  un- 
doubtedly interested  in  every  phase  of 
the  military  establishment,  obviously 
you  want  me  to  discuss  primarily  subjects 
closeI.y  related  to  the  Army  Air  Corps  Re- 
serve. Presently  I shall  do  this,  but 
first  I want  to  emphasize  another  matter 
v/hich  I fear  is  too  often  overlooked. 

The  Air  Corps  Reserve  comprises  but  a 
small  portion,  nnmerically,  of  the  total 
Reserve  strength.  For  years,  however,  I 
have  held  strongly  to  the  conviction  that! 
none  of  us  can  afford  to  be  primarily  j 
Air  Corps,  Infantry,  Field  Artillery,  _ ■ 
Cavalry,  etc.  Every  military  man  is  ppi-^ 
marily^a  soldier.  All  of  us  in  the  Yfer 
Department  are  coming  more  and  more  to  ! 
the  feeling  that  officers  of  the  various 
branches  cannot  separate  themselves  into 
little  water-tight  compartments  and  work 
exclusively  for  their  respective  arms. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  on  the  battle- 
fields of  three  continents  within  the 
space  of  the  last  fev/  months  that  battles 
are  won  by  military  teams . True,  these 
teams  are  composed  of  elements  - Infant- 
ry, Cavalry,  Kigineers,  etc. , - the  com- 
bat branches,  which  are  supported  in  the 
field  by  the  supply  and  technical  ser- 
vices. Without  everyone  of  these  essen- 
tial elements  no  fighting  teem  is  com- 
plete, nor  can  it  deliver  at  maximum  effi-' 
ciency. 

Years  ago  there  was  a feeling,  in  some 
quarters,  when  any  new  arm  was  created, 
such  as  the  Air  Corps  or  Chemical  Warfare 
services,  that  these  ’young  upstarts’ 
v/ere  interlopers;  that  they  were  taking 
the  money  away  from  the  older  services. 
That  feeling  was  a hold-over  from  the 
time  when  we  had  a small  standing  army  _ - 
a few  regiments  at  isolated  posts. 

The  World  War  washed  away,  or  should 
have,  the  last  vestige  of  that  feeling. 
Thinking  military  men  now  realize  that 
military  strength  cannot  be  counted  in 
squads,  troops,  squadrons,  or  even  in 
Divisions.  Successful  war  in  modern 


times  is  no  longer  a skirmish  between 
tribes,  mobs,  or  hastily  assem.bled  and 
hurriedly  equipped  little  units  of  war- 
like men.  As  a matter  of  fact,  man- 
power may  rot  now  be  the  best  measure  for 
military  strength.  Man-power  is  merely 
one  of  the  essential  elements.  Transpor- 
tation,  manufacture  - all  industry  - must 
be  mobilized  and  organized  to  achieve 
victory.  The  old  political  rallying 
cry,  ’A  million  men  can  spring  to  arms 
over  night’  is  now  recognized  as  a fu- 
tile cry  of  pe.cifists,  pinks  or  the  un- 
informed. 

Tlie  point  I wish  to  make,  the  thought 
I wish  to  leave  with  each  of  you,  is 
that  when  men  today,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  go  to  war  they  do  it  primarily, 
not  as  Infantrymen,  Artillerymen,  or 
Flyers,  but  as  working  members  of  the 
fighting  team  of  combined  arms.  Tliat 
is  why  every  up-to-date,  worthwhile  of- 
ficer must  be  familiar  with  the  tactics 
and  the  strategy  of  all  the  arms.  Tac- 
tics are  not  learned  on  the  drill 
ground.  Individual  or  unit  training  in 
its  more  rudimentary  elements  ma,y  be 
taught  there,  but  tactics  are  learned  in 
our  higher  schools  and  they  are  tried 
out  in  maneuvers  and  perfected  in 
exercises  involving  all  the  arms  and 
services. 

With  this  preliminary  therefore, 
gentlemen,  I* feel  no  hesitancy  in  taking 
a few  minutes  of  your  time  to  tell  you 
something  of  the  problems,  plans  and 
policies  of  the  Air  Corps  as  it  fits 
into  the  national  defense  pictore. 

First,  for  some  specific  details  on 
the  Air  Corps  Reserve  plans  aiid  policies 
in  which  I know  you  will  be  interested. 

For  many  years  following  the  War  all 
we  were  able  to  do  was  to  give  the  Re- 
serve flyers  an  opportunity  to  fly  a 
little  on  their  own  time  at  our  Air 
Corps  stations.  The  planes  were  few  in 
number,  funds  for  gasoline  and  oil  and 
maintenance  were  extremely  limited  and, 
as  a consequence,  the  War  Department 
was  often  charged  with  abandonment  of 
the  flying  reserve  and  with  lack  of  in- 
terest in  keeping  it  in  an  up-to-date, 
well  trained  and  healthy  state. 

Much  of  that  criticism  was  unjust.  Af- 
ter the  War  there  was  a general  let-down 
in  provision  of  funds  for  military  pur- 
poses of  every  character.  A gree-t  many 
people  felt  that  v/e  had  just  concluded  a 
war  to  end  all  wars.  Re-armament  in 
Europe  and  succeeding  conflicts  had  just 
began  to  impress  us  with  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  an  active  military  estab- 
lisiiment  in  this  country  when  a terrific 
and  general  fiscal  depression  settled  on 
the  w'orld  and  did  not  leave  America  out. 
The  provision  of  food  and  shelter  for 
the  unemployed  left  little  money  to  pro- 
vide for  anything  else.  So,  we  have  had 
a hard  time  during  a great  many  of  the 
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twenty  yea.rs  since  the  war  in  securing  ■■ 
the  financial  sinews  to  provide  as  large 
a military  estahlislment  - Regular,  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  - as  many  of  us 
felt  we  should  have. 

True,  the  Reserve  was  allov/ed  to  deter- 
iorate and  flyin:^  time  was  cut  to  the 
minimum,  hut  during  those  same  years  the 
Air  Corps  of  the  re-gular  establishment 
was  reduced  '^'O  a p it i f uT ly ' ’i'n'f e r i c r 
state  of  size  and  effectiveness.  Now 
that  the  national  consciousness  has 
awakened  to  the  vital  necessity  for  an 
increase  in  size  and  efficiency  for  the 
regular  establishment,  that  same  in^etus 
is  making  it  possible  for  us  to  make 
more  adequate  provisions  for  the  Air 
Corps  Reserve.  Last  year  thirty-three 
nev/ airplanes  were  furnished  to  Reserve 
Units.  This  year  we  are  buying  thirty- 
three  more  and  next  year  Y/e  have  funds 
in  the  budget  for  an  additional  thirty- 
three.  These  planes  are  of  modern  t3U)e 
with  the  latest  equipment  in  every  re- 
gard. 

I am  informed  that  Corps  Areas  are  pro- 
gressing as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the 
plan  vdiich  the  War  Department  approved 
more  than  a year  ago  of  organizing  Air 
Corps  Reserve  officers  into  military 
units  - squadrons,  and  groups  - to  in- 
sure that  organisational  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual training  can  be  accomplished, 
fliis  is  a far-reaching  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  will  enhance  materially 
the  general  value  of  the  Reserve  in  the 
Air  Corps. 

We  have  sufficient  funds  availa,ble  to 
call  between  five  hundred  and  five  hund- 
red fifty  Reserve  officers  to  extended 
active  duty  for  periods  from  three  to 
five  years.  These  men  will  be  put  into 
G-HQ,  tactical  units  for  the  most  part  and 
will  become  working  members  on  exactly 
the  same  status  as  regular  officers j that 
is,  flight  leaders,  engineering  officers, 
operations  officers  and  group  staff  offi- 
cers. Not  only  is  it  our  desire  to  maice 
these  men  as  effective  as  the  regular 
officers  in  those  units,  but  it  is  ebso- 
lutely  essential  that  we  so  employ  them, 
because  we  have  not  enough  regular  offi- 
cers to  furnish  complete  complements  for 
our  squadrons.  It  is  unforkonate,  but 
it  is  unavoidably  time  that  the  great 
progress  in  recent  years  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Army  e.irp lanes  has  made  it  more 
difficult  to  fit  the  flyer  without  re- 
cent training  into  the  active  combat 
unit.  No  longer  is  it  enough  for  an 
Army  airman  to  be  a capable  pilot.  He 
must  be  skilled  in  radio  technique  and 
navigation,  and  he  must  be  familiar  with 
the  many  modern  devices  and  accessories 
T/hich  have  been  built  into  the  up-to- 
date  fighting  airplane. 

During  the  last  war  we  turned  cut  more 
than  thirty  thousand  flyers,  each  with 
less  than  two  hundred  hours,  put  them  in 
airplanes  and  sent  many  of  them  out  to  do 
combat.  We  can  never  do  that  again.  We 


.have  important  reasons  preventing  any 
such  procedure  in  the  future.  In  the 
first  place,  these  air  combat  crews  will  il 
be  riding  in  a _ machine  which  may  cost  a ' 
quarter  of  a million  dollars,  and  which 
takes  a long  time  to  build  if  it  has  to 
be  replaced.  It  is  too  powerful  and  too  I 
important  a fighting  machine  to  be  in-  I 
trusted  with  any  but  a well-trained  crew. 
Likewise,  we  know  from  wliat  is  going  on 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,  whomever  our  || 
opponent  may  be,  he  will  oppose  us  with  J 
excellent  aircraft  manned  by  thoroughly  ' 
trained  and  experienced  crews.  It  will 
take  six  months  at  a minimum  to  train 
the  military  pilot  of  the  future,  even 
in  v/ar  time.  Then  it  will  tske  another 
six  months  to  give  him  the  unit  and  or- 
ganizational training  to  fit  him  for  air 
combat. 

It  is  the  realization  of  these  facts 
vdiich  has  assured  and  continued  our  in- 
terest in  our  flying  reserve.  The  men 
whom  we  are  turning  out  from  our  flying 
schools  and  whom  we  cannot,  unfortunate-  ■ 
ly,  take  into  the  regular  establishment 
for  lack  of  funds,  have,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  for  several  years,  if  ^ 

they  stay  in  any  branch  of  the  civil 
flying  game,  a very  high  potential  value,  ; 
since  they  will  have  had  at  least  that  ' 
first  six  months'  training  and  can  start  I 
immediately  on  the  second  six  months'  i 
phase  when  Hostilities  threaten.  J 

Often  I am  asked  as  I travel  over  the  ( 
countr;/,  how  may  Reserve  officers  do  any 
worthwhile  peace-time  training  the  bet- 
ter to  fit  them  into  the  military  set-  || 
up.  An  example  came  to  ray  attention  re-  | 
cently  which  I think  is  the  best  answer 
to  that  query.  At  Schoen  Field  last  July 
a group  of  Reserve  officers  assembled  1 
for  their  two  weeks'  training  period. 

They  organized  themselves  into  a squad- 
ron, with  all  staff  and  command  positions 
manned  by  Reserves.  They  took  the  six  | 
planes  wiiich  were  a.vailable  to  them, made  I 
up  their  flying  schedules,  and  conducted  ! 
their  operations  so  thoroughly  and  effi-  : 
ciently  that  each  pilot  was  enabled  tc 
secure  more  than  fifty  hours  of  flying 
in  the  two-week  period.  This  pilot  time 
included  more  than  ten  hours  blind  fly- 
ing per  pilot;  it  included  night  flying, 
radio  communications,  photography,  and 
formation  flying  in  addition  to  excel- 
lent instructions  in  essential  ground 
subjects. 

Now  for  a brief  discussion  of  more  gen- 
eral military  topics.  I have  noted  a 
tendency  of  late  in  certain  quarters, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  to  point 
to  the  Sthiopian  Y/ar  and  to  the  struggles 
now  in  progress  in  Spain  and  China,  as 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  airplanes  are  i 
not  vital  nor  essential  war  machines  and  I 
.'that  A.ir  Force  operations  do  not  have  the  | 
far  reaching  effect  on  military  camipaigns  [ 
many  have  long  contended.  As  you  Air 
Corps  Reserve  officers  have  gone  about 
your  daily  pursuits,  you  have  undoubtedly 
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met  raaxiy  people  who  have  made  queries 
like  these  to  you,  knov/ing,  that  you  are 
Army  flyers;  ’Why  is  it  that  Japan  does 
not  destroy  Chinese  cities  with  her  Air 
force?  Hew  does  it  happen  that  in  Spain, 
air  operations  have  noVheen  more  ex1;en- 
sive  and  conclusive?’ 


one  time  or  another  because,  in  the 
opinion  of  these  critics,  it  was  not  de- 
voting enough  attention  and  spending 
enough  money  on  aviation.  It  is  always 
easy  to  criticize  destructively.  Too 
often  criticism  of  that  type  is  made 
without  a full  realization  of  the  whole 


Questions  like  these  have  been  propound-picture.  Because  I have  noted  this  ten- 


ed_  to  me  frequently,  some  of  them  by 
friends  of  ours  who  are  not  antagonistic 
to  our  p'orpoees  but  are  really  asking 
for  information,  which  they  have  not  been 
able  to  secure  in  tangible  form  from 
press  reports.  Others,  and  probably  the 
majority,  come  from  individuals  rea.lly 
at  heart  antagonistic  to  military  avia- 
tion' and  are  asked  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  embarrass  us. 

Here,  briefly,  are  the  explanations 
which  I make  to  such  queries.  I explain 


that  all  air  operations  are  divisible 
into  two  distinct  categories,  first, 
there  is  the  use  of  airplanes  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ground  arms  wnich  form  a combat 
team.  Wlien  thus  employed  airplanes  fur- 
nish observation  for  the  Infantry,  fire- 
control  data  for  the  Artillery,  and  in- 
formation and  photographs  for  command  and 
staff  purposes.  Attack  aviation  is  also 
freg^uently  used  as  a highly  mobile  ’air 
artillery’  for  a direct  assault  on  ground 
troop  concentrations,  troop  and  transport 
columns,  etc.  Then  I point  out  that  the 
second  and  rae.jor  sub-division  of  air  op- 
eration is  what  we  terra  ’air  force  em- 
ployments.’ Here,  large  units  of  Bom- 
bardment aircraft  may  be  enployed  far 
beyond  the  influence  of  ground  arras 
against  strategic  centers  such  as  great 
cities,  important  conmercial  arteries, 
manufacturing  centers  and  fleets  of  sur- 
face craft. 

I then  show  that  Italy  employed  avia- 
tion very  effectively  in  Ethiopia  in  con- 
junction with  her  other  arms;  that,  in 
fact,  many  of  her  own  leading  military 
men  have  pronounced  airplanes  one  of  the 
decisive  factors  in  the  hasty  conclusion 
of  those  campaigns.  I also  show  that 
both  in  Spain  and  China  similar  opera- 


dency,  I am  now  8.nxious  to  tell  you  some 
of  the  things  the  War  Department  has 
'done,  is  now  doing  and  plans  for  Army 
Aviation.  One  of  the  tangible  evidences 
is  the  fact  tlxat  we  have  now  more  than 
one  thousand  planes  oh  order,  many  cf 
which  are  nearing  conrpletion.  These  are 
th®  Aibet  modern  military  types  and,  in 
my  opinion,  are  equal  to  or  superior  to 
those  being  produced  in  any  country  in 
the  world.  The  bu<^et  for  19S8  provides 
for  over  700  additional  planes.  If  we 
continue  at  our  present  rate  of  progress 
we  shall  have  the  Army  Air  Corps  built 
up  to  the  2320  airplanes  authorized  by 
IBdO.  Our  enlisted  strength  has  been 
increased  to  17,784  men  as  of  June  30th, 
last.  Cur  commissioned  strength  has  not 
been  proportionately  increased,  but  the 
War  Department  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  our  problem,  and  the  reason  for  our 
commissioned  personnel  shortage  is  due 
to  limitations  of  funds  for  their  pay. 

I have  found  both  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Honorable  Harry  H.  Woodring,  and  the 
recently  appointed  Assistant  Secretary, 
the  Honorable  luuis  Johixson,  to  have  the 
interest  of  military  aviation  close  at 
heart.  I know  that  I am  correct  when  I 
say  that  no  other  phase  of  military  af- 
fairs gets  more  of  Secretary  Woodring' s 
time  or  personal  attention  than  does 
Army  aviation  and  the  procurement  of 
aircraft.  In  this  connection,  I want  to 
quote  from  a speech  he  made  ever  a na- 
tion-wide hook-up,  believing  that  some 
of  you  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  hear  his  remarks.  Said  the  Secretary 
of  Yfer  on  the  night  of  August  6th: 

’At  the  present  rate  of  procurement  the 
strength  of  .3320  planes  for  the  Air  Corps 
will  be  reached  by  June  30,  1940.  There 


tions  have  proved  successful  and  have  maH^-ye  been  great  advances  in  aircraft  de- 
terially  intluencec..  the  progress  whic..x  jvelopment  in  the  last  three  years.  This 
the  mill t^y  team  has  been  able  to  make.  Utrength  of  2320  planes,  when  obtained, 
ihe  principal  point  to  bear  well  in  mind,  vvill  give  us  an  Air  Eorce  far  more  powe 


however,  is  that  there  have  been  no  mod- 
ern Air  Force  operations  attempted  in 
either  of  these  three  theaters.  Anyone, 
therefore,  who  attempts  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions as  to  -the  probable  effect  of 
Air  Force  operations  from  the  fighting 
either  in  Ethiopia,  Spain,  or  China,  as 
they  have  occurred  to  date,  makes  this 
grievous  error  - undoubtedly  due  to  a 


power- 
ful than  that  fixed  by  the  Baker  Commit- 
tee of  1934.  Our  new  planes  possess 
greatly  increased  power,  s|)eed,  endurance, 
maneuverability  and  reliability.  We  can- 
say  wi;;h  confidence  that  the  airplanes 
nov?  being  delivered  to  the  United  States 
Army  are  the  best  and  most  highly  effi- 
cient in  the  world. ’ 

Mr.  Woodring  also  said:  ’We  have  made 


confusion  between  Air  Corps  operations  Jmore  recent  progress  in  development  of 
and  Mr  Force  operations.  I tn3  nk  all  of  com  Air  Force  than  in  any  other  direc- 
us  who  :^ve  the  interest  of  military  aviation.  Four  years  ago  we  had  a small  and 
ution  close  bo  our  hearts  should  be  quids  very  widely  scattered  Air  Force  under  a 


to  do  all  that  we  can  to  prevent  false 
conclusions  being  drawn  about  air  power. 

There  is  another  matter  which  I v/ish 
to  bring  to  your  attention.  We  have 
heard  the  War  Department  criticized  at 


numoer  of  different  commanders.  Today 
we  have  a con5)act  and  highly  efficient 
Mr  Force  under  a single  commander.  It 
is  a highly  mobile  force  cf  great  strik- 
ing power.  In  conclusion.,  our  personnel 
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SSLMIDGE  PURSUITERS  TO  TEST  NEW  TAPGET 


and  p3Anee  are  at  least  the  equal  of  the 
world*  s best,  ' 

The  Honorable  Louis  Johnson,  Assistant 
ecretary  of  War,  on  Au^st  14th,  last, 
n an  address  at  the  da^cation  of  an 
airi>ort  in  his  home  State,  West  Virginia, 
sliowed  his  interest  in  Army  Aviation  and 
his  great  pride  in  its  accomplishment b. 

He  pointed  at  length  to  what  our  E:8peri- 
mental  Division  at  Iright  Field  has  done 
for  the  civil  aviation  industry  and  the 
great  influence  military  aviation  has 
played  since  the  beginning  in  the  world 
of  aeronautics. 

I think  it  behooves  every  patriotic 
American  to  get  behind  our  military  lead- 
ers and  support  their  efforts  in  our  be- 
half; to  aid  them  in  every  possible  re- 
gard in  their  earnest  atterr^t  to  further 
the  progress  of  our  air  ann.  Take  it 
from  me,  the  Secretary  cf  War  has  an  air 
pro-am  - the  biggest  air  program  this 
nation  has  ever  had  in  peace  time.  He  is 
keenly  alive  to  our  troubles  and  our 
needs.  The  least  we  can  give  is  our 
whole-hearted  support  and  full  coopera- 
tion. 

You  Eeeerve  officers  who  flew  with  us 
during  the  War  and  who  have  maintained 
your  Reserve  status  during  all  the  in- 
tervening years  have,  I feel,  lasted  out 
the  long  dry  spell.  You  have  come  with 
us  over  the  worst  part  of  the  iourney. 

I sincerely  believe  that  you  will  be  re- 
warded henceforth  in  many  tangible  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  I can  assure  you 
that  I and  all  my  staff  realize  your 
reat  value  to  the  air  arm  in  the  mili- 
ary defense  of  the  nation.  Every  ef- 
fort will,  be  made  to  permit  you  to  main- 
tain. your  fighting  efficiency  at  a high 
level.  If  trouble  comes,  many  of  yoxir 
members  will  be  qualified  to  hold  and 
will  be  placed  in  positions  of  great  re- 
sponsibility. " 

— oOo — — 

MIMIC  WARFARE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

The  Pacific  coastline,  just  off-shore 
from  Bolinas,  will  shortly  be  the  scene 
of  an  intensive  mimic  war,  where  scream- 
ing Bombardment  airplanes  will  bring 
down  in  flames  innumerable  enemy  Pursuit 
ships  in  the  guise  of  a target  towed 
from  another  airplane. 

In  order  to  maintain  their  ability  "to 
fight,  to  bomb,  to  shoot,"  the  7th  Bom- 
b^dment  G-roup  will  shortly  start  inten- 
sive training  to  sustain  their  aerial 
marksmanship.  The  target,  a sleeve-like 
canvas  cone,  towed  behind  an  airplane, 
will  be  attacked  from  all  angles  by  the 
Hamilton  Field  aerial  gunners. 

— -oGo— «— 

Lieut.  Colonel  Orlo  H.  Quinn,  station- 
ed at  Chanute  Field,  111. , was  assigned 
to  duty  as  student  to  take  the  photo- 
graphic course  at  the  Air  Corps  Technical 
School  at  tha.t  post. 


Citizens  of  Michigan  livi^  in  the  i 
vicinity  of  the  various  aerial  gunnery  ' 
ranges  used  by  the  fighting  planes  of 
the  famous  1st  Pursuit  Group  of  Self- 
ridge Field,  Mich, , will  soon  be 
stretching  their  necks  at  a most  unusual! 
sight.  The  Group  is  about  to  begin, 
tests  on  a new  type  of  aerial  gunnery 
target  which  promises  to  be  a vast_  im- 
provement over  the  old  familiar  white 
sleeve  target. 

According  to  Major  Edwin  J.  House, 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Group,  who 
recently  returned  from  Daytrn,  Ohio, 
where  the  new  target  is  being  manufac- 
tured at  the  Ijiateriel  Division  at  Wright 
Field,  the  target  is  in  the  form  of  ; 
a panel  60  feet  long  and  6 feet  wide. 

It  is  so  designed  that  it  may  be  towed 
throu^  the  air  with  the  plane  of  the 
target  either  horizontal  or  vertical. 
Tests  have  already  been  conducted,  using' 
as  much  as  7,000  feet  of  towing  cable, 
although  it  is  thought  that  4,800  feet 
will  provide  sufficient  protection  for 
the  towing  airplane.  i 

By  using  a target  of  this  type,  recentj 
changes  in  Pursuit  gunnery  training  to  | 
include  mass  firing  on  large  ground  tar-, 
gets  can  be  extended  to  include  mass 
firing,  at  a flying  target.  The  huge  | 
panel,  towed  by  a bombing  plane  flying  , 
one  mile  ahead,  will  be  used  to  test 
the  accuracy  oi  aerial  fire  delivered  ) 
by  whole  flights  and  squadrons  firing  i 
simultaneously  while  maneuvering  in  raocki 
air  battles.  An  electric  windlass  pro-  :j 
vides  means  of  releasing  and  retracting  'i 
the  target. 

Earthbound  citizens  need  have  no  fear  ;] 
of  a rain  of  bullets  from  the  sky  - at  i 
least  so  far  as  our  own  Army  is  concern-,' 
cd  - since  all  firing  on  aerial  targets  . 
is  done  far  out  over  the  lonesome  water s| 
of  Lake  Huron  where  only  an  occasional  :| 
ore  boat  is  to  be  seen.  Even  then  fir-  ; 
ing  must  be  halted  until  all  possibility 
of  danger  is  past.  : 

.oOo — - I 

SCORE  ONE  FOR  THE  WORLD  WAR  VETS. 

Touching  on  the  participation  of  the  | 
36th  Pursuit  Squadron,  Langley  Field,  in 
the  aerial  demonstrations  over  New  York  . 
City  during  the  time  of  the  American  ■ 

Legion  Convention,  the  Scribe  of  that 
outfit  says  that  it  came  home  convinced  i 
of  at  least  one  thing,  viz:  Our  modern 
equipment  may  make  us  more  formidable  a 
force  in  time  of  war  but,  when  it  comes  ; 
to  celebrating  peace,  the  World  War  Vets' 
have  it  over  us  like  a chattel  mortgage,  jj 
"Our  most  dependable  social  lions,"  he 
declares,  "came  back  like  lambs  after  a | 
few  hours  on  lower  Manliattan.  " | 
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ISLANDS 


•THE  HAWAIIAN 

By  an  Air  Corps  officer  who  served  there 


On  a perfect  day  towards  the  end  of 
Jtme,  after  more  than  the  usual  "baggage 
trou'ble,  we  terminated  a vacation  in 
California  and  set  foot  on  the  Army 
transport  "Chateau  Thierry."  This  was 
the  first  of  many  happy . B-urpriees  for, 
con^jared  with  the  many  horrible  tales  we 
had  heard  of  travel  by  this  means,  our 
accommodations  were  very  comfortable. 

Gur  trepidation  at  the  expectation  of 
mal  de  mer  were  soon  allayed,  and  the 
six-day  passage  settled  into  a routine 
of  pleasant  lassitude  broken  thrice  daily 
by  the  assuaging  of  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
never  quite  so  acute  as  on  shipboard. 

The  most  vivid  recollections  of  a 
smooth  passage  are  those  of  constant  mo- 
tion, of  the  almost  black  and  metallic 
appearance  of  deep  water  and  of  our 
first  definite  knowledge  that  flying 
fishes  (Malolos)  really  fly. 

At  about  2 a.ra.  of  the  sixth  morning 
out  of  "Frisco,"  the  delightful  cool 
breeze  which  had  been  entering  our  port 
hole  suddenly  ceased,  and  in  our  rest- 
lessness we  realized  that  the  throbbing 
of  the  engines  had  ceased,  as  had  the 
lulling  rocking  of  the  ship.  Knowing  we 
were  near  our  destination,  the  first  sun- 
beam found  us  on  deck,  eager  for  a view 
'of  ourjnew  home.  Imagine  our  surprise 
at  seeing  the  stui  rise  over  Diamond  I-Iead. 
In  our  ignorance  we  had,  expected  to  see 
all  land  to  the  westward,  Wt  ships  ar- 
riving during  the  night  anchor  in  the 
lea  of  the  southeastern  tip  of  Oahu,  the 
world-famous  extinct  volcanic  crater 
taiOTO  as  "Diamond  Head.  " 

Within  a few  minutes  we  were  thrilled 
to  be  greeted  by  a large  mixed  formation 
of  all  ts^es  of  military  airplanes  sta- 
tioned In  the  territory,  constituting 
our  first  view  of  an  "Aloha"  flight, 
which  is  sent  to  greet  each  Army  Air 
Corps  officer  on  his  arrival  and  to 
speed  him  on  his  departure.  In  each 
case  a thrill  of  pride  in  the  Corps  is 
bound  to  be  felt. 

About  eight  o'clock  we  docked,  and 
another  tremendous  thrill  was  felt  when 
the  large  military  band  struck  up  with 
"Aloha  Oe,"  and  the  many  friends  of  each 
person  on  board  strung  beautiful  flower 
"leis"  around  his  neck.  "Hiis  custom  is 
not  confined  to  the  military  service  but 
applies  to  every  person  arriving  at  or 
leaving  the  islands. 

From  the  docks,  after  attending  to  the 
required  formalities,  we  were  driven 
through  the  city  of  Honolulu,  Fort 
Shafter  and  the  navy  yard  to  the  dock, 
where  we  embarked  on  a 15-minute  boat 
|i-trip  to  Luke^ Field,  situated  on  little 
Ford  Island  in  the  center  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor, the  Havy' s anchorage  and  base. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  fevi  months, 
mainly  spent  in  getting  settled,  ac- 


qiminted  and  started  on  new  duties, 
load  driven  and  flown  around  the  Island 
of  Oahu  sufficiently  to  have  a very  good 
idea  of  the  scenery  and  topography  and 
had  gained  a knowledge  of  a nimber  of 
customs  and  the  forms  of  amusement  avail- 
able. 

The  first  beautiful  drive  taken  by 
everyone  is  up  through  Nuuanu  Valley  to 
ITuuanu  Pali,  where  the  bottle-neck  for- 
mation of  the  hills  gives  rise  to  the 
violent  air  currents  so  uniiversally 
talked  about  because  so  unusual.  On  the 
trip  up  the  steep,  well-paved  road, 
beautiful  houses  in  ideal  settings  are 
the  rule.  Lovely  Oahu  Country  Club  and 
its  grounds  appear  on  the  left.  An  un- 
usual tea  room,  operated  by  the  Salva- 
tion Arn^,  is  a little  further  up  the 
valley  but  off  the  main  road. 

After  passing  the  last  buildings,  the 
road  winds  through  forests,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  light-topped  kukui  trees 
and  comprising-  luxuriant!  greenery.  Near 
the  Pali  and  across  the  valley  from  the 
road  appears  a small  v/aterfall  which,  on 
exceptionally  windy  days,  is  blown  back 
upon  itself  in  a spray  and  only  falls  a 
few  feet  intact. 

After  a few  raore  bends  in  the  road 
and  a slightly  steeper  incline,  one's 
breath  is  fairly  taken  away  by  the  sud- 
denly appearing  view  from  the  pass  it- 
self. Tlie  beauty  of  the  hill  formations 
on  each  side,  the  sudden  drop  straight 
ahead,  and  the  beautiful  view  of  the  low 
land  and  sea  constitute  a scene  which 
will  -never  leave  the  memory  of  one  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  viewed  it. 

The  road  continues  dovm  the  side  of 
the  mountain  and  then  splits  so  that  the 
traveler  can  round  the  Eastern  Point  of 
Oahu,  stern  Mekapu  Head,  passing  Coco 
Head  and  Coco  Crater;  Fort  Huger,  a 
strong  Coast  Artillery  defense;  and 
Diamond  Head,  and  returning  to  Honolulu 
by  means  of  a drive  of  about  fifteen 
miles.  The  traveler  may  also  take  a 
drive  of  some  100  miles,  circling  Wind- 
ward Oalm  and  returning  to  Honolulu 
through  the  central  plateau.  This  lat- 
ter trip  contains  so  ma.ny  interesting 
features  that  it  v/ill  be  described  later. 

The  next  trip  usually  made  is  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Tantalus.  The  verdure 
tliroughout  the  climb:  is  so  dense  that 
one  has  to  stop  and  walk  to  the  edge  of 
the  steep  slope  of  the  mountain  itself 
before  catching  the  magnificent  views  of 
Honolulu,  its  harbor.  Punchbowl  Hill, 
Diamond  Head,  -Waikiki  beach,  the  Pacific 
to  the  south  and  east  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands  of  Molokai  and  Lanai.  If 
the  season  is  spring  or  early  summer, the 
profusion  of  color  lent  by  the  many 
flowering  trees  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
the  picture.  Tiie  Poinciana,  or  Flame 
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tree,  lends  dashes  of  deep  red  while  the 
less  spectacular  hut  individually  more 
beautiful  yellow  shower  and  pui’ple  show- 
er trees  harmonize  in  tne  riot  of  color. 

If  one  is  fortunate  he  stumbles  on  the 
rarer  specimen  of  a "Rainbow  Shower" 
tree,  which  is  immediately  recognized 
because  so  aptly  named,  due  to  the  vari- 
ety of  colors  contained  in  its  cluster- 
shaped blossoms. 

In  late  May  and  early  June  the  lover 
of  unusual  and  particularly  beautiful 
flowers  will  forego  the  pleasure  of  early 
retirement  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the 


oOo 


blossoms  of  the  night-blooming  Cereus. 
These  blossoms  are  fully  a foot  in  diame- 
ter and  at  least  six  inches  in  depth.  m 
They  are  predominantly  white  vdth  yello^ 
ish  centers  and  are  exotic  beyond  casual 
description.  The  vines  on  which  they 
bloom  look  much  like  "Aaron’  s-rod  Cactus"! 
but  trail  along  rock  walls.  The  only 
public  places  where  they  are  planted, to 
our  knowledge,  are  at  Punahou  Academy 
and-  Kamehameha  schools. 

In  the  next  article  it  is  proposed  to 
elaborate  on  the  trip  "around  the 
island. " 


AIR  RI&FTERS  OR  THE  OEQ  AIR  RORCS  TO  WEAR  NEW  SHOULDER  PATCH 


Unadorned  no  longer  will  be  the  broad 
shoulders  of  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  Ueneral  Headquarters  Air 
Rorce,  according  to  a recent  announce- 
ment by  Major  General  Rrank  M.  Andrews, 
commander  of  that  organization. 

The  General  stated  that  the  Secretary 
of  V/ar,  the  Honorable  Harry  H.  WbodTing, 
had  approved  a distinctive  shoulder  patdn 
for  the  air  guardians  of  the  United 
States, 

Sjmibolizing  the  speed  which  character- 
izes the  Bombers,  Pursuit,  Attack  and 
Reconnaissance  planes  of  the  GHQ,  Air 
Rorce,  the  new  shoulder  patch  will  con- 
sist of  an  ultra-marine  blue  three-b laded 
in^eller,  the  cui-ved  surfaces  emanating 
from  the  points  of  an  imaginary  three- 
qua,rter-inch  equilateral  triangle.  This 
will  be  outlined  against  an  orange  disk 
which  will  be  tvra  and  three-quarters 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  three  blades  of  the  impeller,  or 
propeller  in  motion,  will  represent  the 
three^  wings  of  the  GHQ  Air  Rorce.  This 
?/as  the  number  of  wings  in  the  original 
organization  and  is  the  number  now  as- 
signed. The  Rirst,  a three-group  unit, 
is  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  the  second, v/ith 
four  groups,  is  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  the  third,  a two -group  organization, 
guards  the  Gulf  Coast, 

The  patch  will  be  worn  on  the  left 
shoulder  on  both  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  It  will  provide  a colorful  addition 
to  the  present  hkahi  and  olive  drab  uni- 
forms, It  is  expected  t.iat  the  Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster  Depot  will  start  issu- 
ing it  within  the  next  few  months. 

General  Andrews  requested  the  War  De- 
partment for  authority  for  the  shoulder 
atch  several  months  ago  and  was  asked 
_o  submit  a design.  The  approved  patch 
is  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of 
many  members  of  the  Air  Rorce  and  is  be- 
lieved to  represent  well  in  heraldric 
form  the  organisation  and  capabilities 
of  the  GHQ  Air  Rorce  in  National  Defense. 

Staff  oificers  at  headquarters  stated 
that  approximately  7700  enlisted  men  and 
550  officers  would  be  wearing  the  patch 
v/hen  everyone  has  been  outfitted.  These 
are  stationed  at  Langley  Rield,  Va. ; 
Mitchel  Rield,  N.Y. ; Selfridge  Rield, 


Mich.;  March  and  Hamilton  Rields,  Calif.,, 
and  Barksdale  Rield,  La. 

In  his  letter  of  approval,  the  Secre-  ■ 
tary  of  War  described  the  shoulder  patch 
as  follows: 

"The  design  represents  the  GHQ  Air 
Rorce,  that  is,  the  striking  combat  ele- i 
ment  of  the  Air  Corps  as  originally  or- 
ganized into  three  wings'.,  The  action 
expressed  by  the  three-bladed  impeller  , 
is"  s^nnbolic  of  speed,  mobility,  flight  j' 
through  space  and  destructive  power  ex- 
emplified by  the  GHQ  Air  Rorce. " 

The  GHQ  Air  Rorce,  with  General 
Andrews  as  its  first  commander,  and  di- 
rectly 'onder  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  | 
Army,  was  organised  and  placed  into  ac-/ 
tive  service  on  March  1,  1935,  as  the 
culmination  of  years  of  agitation  for 
an  Array  air  force.  Its  organization 
followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Baker  Board,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  1934 
to  determine  the  needs  of  America’s  air  ' 
defense. 

Two  GHQ  Air  Rorce  concentrations  have  ‘ 
been  held,  using  all  available  planes. 

The  first  was  hold  in  Rlorida  in  Decern- 
bor,  1935,  back  in  the  days  when  it  was  j 
struggling  with  obsolcscont  airplanes 
and  the  inevitable  croaks  and  groans_at-j 
tondant  on  any  new  and  untried  organiza-l 
I tion. 

! The  second  concentration  was  held  in 
California  in  May  of  this  year.  Better  | 
airplanes  and  a smooth  running  efficient! 
organization,  still  at  reduced  strength, |! 
hov/ever,  permitted  the  precise  execution 
of  sirmalated  war  problems.  Hordes  9f 
midv/inged  and  streamlined  Bombers  zipped  ^ 
through  Western  skies  with  terrible  ac-^^ 
curacy;  low-winged  Attack  jobs  performed  i 
their  missions  with  snap  and  verve,  and  | 
the  entire  Air  Rorce  turned  out  such  a 
creditable  exercise  that  high  praise  was 
elicited  from  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Other  worthwhile  missions  have  been  ^ 
the  cold  weather  tests  of  1936  and  1937 j* 
the  first  flight  of  land  planes  across  \ 
the  Caribbean  early  this  year,  and  three  I 
joint  exercises  with  the  Navy. 

- — oOo 
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A BRIEF  FOR  OIL  DILUTION  FROM  THE  RECEIVING  END  OF  UNSATISFACTORY  REPORTS 
By  the  Materiel  Division  Correspondent 


'•^T/iiy,  that  is  something  we  should  have 
thoT^’ht  of  long  ago,”  said  a Wright  Field 
visitor  the  other  day  after  listening  to 
the  explanation  of  the  oil  dilution  sys- 
tem. 

Like  all  other  ideas,  after  Being  con- 
ceived, they  are  so  simple.  The  self- 
starter on  the  automoBile,  for  example. 
You  can  easily  picture  the  Brown-derhied 
dapper  Dan  of  1900  with  his  girl  friend 
jumping  out  of  his  horseless  carriage 
and  positively  announcing,  "Must  Be  that 
new  fangled  self-starter  that  caused  all 
the  trouble.” 

Not  Being  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  makeup  of  the  horseless  carriage, our 
early  friends  must  Be  classed  as  unin- 
formed. It  never  occurred  to  them  that 
old  Lizzie  might  have  some  of  the  million 
other  things  wrong  that  is  still  causing 
her  1937  grandchild  to  stop  occasionally 
even  now.  The  self-starter  today,  like 
other  man-made  articles,  still  has  its 
"Bugs,”  But  contributes  only  its  propor- 
tionate share  to  automobile  failures. 
Similarlyj  your  oil  dilution  system, 
which  incidentally  has  most  of  its  Bugs 
ironed  out,  contributes  only  its  propor- 
tional share  of  grief  to  the  complexities 
of  your  modern  airplane  But,  like  the 
self-starter  in  the  hands  of  the  unin- 
formed, shoulders  all  the  Blame  for 
everything  that  happens. 

"It  must  Be  that  new  fangled  oil  dilu- 
tion system, ” say  the  uninformed  and, 
follovdng  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
write  an  Unsatisfactory  Report. 

Now,  on  the  end  where  the  engine  Unsat- 
isfactory Reports  usually  wind  up  (inci- 
dentally with  a million  more  or  less  in- 
dorsements and  in  about  as  many  days 
later),  there  are  other  Unsatisfactory 
Reports  which  complain  of  similar 
troubles  for  similar  or  like  engines  un- 
der similar  or  like  conditions,  on  air- 
planes that  never  heard  of  oil  dilution. 
What  is  the  answer? 

Over  a period  of  some  three  years,  ex- 
tensive tests  in  the  laboratory  and  in 
service  have  indicated  that  oil  dilution 
is  fundamentally  sound.  The  cold  room, 
the  dynamometer,  the  torque  stands,  and 
flight  in  airplanes  of  various  ty/pes 
with  Both  air-cooled  and  liquid-cooled 
engines,  have  proved  that  oil  dilution 
is  fundamentally''  sound.  Those  Best  ac- 
quainted -with  it,  swear  By  it.  Those 
unacquainted  with  it,  swear  at  it.  Tests 
referred  to  above  include  full  throttle 
operation  for  some  75  hours  on  Model 
1535  engines,  with  stops  at  one-hour  in- 
tervals: 50  hours  of  full  throttle  on 
Model  1820  engines  without  frequent 
stops;  and  "bhe  normal  service  in  airplani 
installations  'under  all  climatic  condi- 
tions. 

In  none  of- these  tests  have  there  Been 


failures  or  difficulties  except  the 
slight  corrosion  on  aluminum  alloy  parts 
of  some  overhaul  engines  as  a result  of 
iead-sal'b  coc^o'unds  formed  from  the  lead 
used  in  the  gasoline.  Some  parts  of  the 
engine  that  are  highly  stressed,  such  as 
Bearings,  crankshafts,  etc,,  come  Ihro'ugh 
overhaul  in  exceptionally  good  condition 
inasmuch  as  a small  amount  of  lubrica- 
tion evenly  distributed  is  Better  than 
no  lubrication,  at  some  points  and  an  ac- 
cumulation of  hea-vy  oils  at  others,  dur- 
ing those  first  few  critical  revolutions 
of  the  engine  at  starting.  Proper  treat- 
ment of  al'amin'ijra  alloy  parts  along  with 
reduction  of  lead  content  in  O'or  new  gas- 
olines is  e:^ected  to  reduce  the  lead- 
salt  corrosion  to  a negligible  level, 

Tl'ie  mysteries  that  s'urround  yo'ur^  hop- 
per tank  are  no  more  than  a stovepipe 
with  holes  at  the  Bottom  placed  in^the 
oil  tank.  Oil  coming  from  the  engine 
enters  the  top  side  of  the  stovepipe  and 
goes  more  directly  to  the  engine  than  if 
it  were  splashed  in  normally.  This  ar- 
rangement. does  not  prevent  new  oil  adja- 
cent to  the  stovepipe  from  Bleeding  in 
at  the  Bottom  and  thence  to  your  engine. 
Laboratory  tests  indicate  that  the  oil 
circulating  'through  the  most  direct 
route  wears  out  and  away,  with  little _ 
contamination  to  the  remaining  oil, which 
stays  practically  new. 

Tliis  phenomenon,  altho'ugh  quite  desir- 
able, was  not  expected  from  original 
ideas.  In  spite  of  the  commercial  Bally- 
hoo of  changing  oil  every  500  or  1,000 
milesj  comprehensive  tests  indicate  that 
this  is  an  -onnecessary  waste  with  the 
oil  dilution  system.  Out  of  a clear  sky 
we  stop  changing  oil  in  those  airplanes 
equj.pped  with  oil  dilution;  and  over 
night  mechanics  and  pilots  pay  pexticu- 
lar  attenticn  to  their  oil.  It®s  Black, 
and  contains  soft  particles  of  carbon. 
Screens  and  Cuno*s  come  in  for  a third 
degree.  Soft  particles  of  carbon,  al- 
tho'ugh they  do  look  Bad,  really  do  no 
harm  to  the  engine.  Tliey’ve  Been  there 
for  years,  and  the  oil  industry  will  pay 
homage  to  the  man  who  can  pass  the  magic 
wand  and  do  away  with  it. 

Give  oil  dilution  its  just  Blame  or 
credit,  But  don’ t make  it  shoulder  the 
responsibility  for  all  the  engine  fail- 
'ures  which  in  most  cases  could  Be  traced 
to  previous  hours  of  abuse  in  the  form 
of  running  too  lean,  stretching  the  gas 
supply,  fflverspeeding,  climbing  too  steep- 
ly*" or  just  plain  cockpit  trouble, 
disease  which  we  all  have  and  which  is 
humanly  pormissible  considering  the  com- 
plexities of  O'or  modern  airplanes. 

— -oOo 

Captain  Milo  N.  Clark  recently  took 
over  the  command  of  the  77th  Pursuit 
Squadron,  Rarksdale  Field,,  was  for- 
merly stationed  at  Randolph  Field. 
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LIEUT.  COLOl'IEL  ROSEMHAM  BEAtvI  | School) . Kis  graduation  from  this 

I School  was  followed  hy  a tour  of  duty 

Lieut.  Colonel  Rosenham  Beam,  Air  i in  the  Philippines,  where  he  served  as 

Corps,  now  on  duty  in  the  Plans  Division, i Operations  Officer  of  the  28th  Bom'bard- 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps, was  i ment  Squadron  from  Octo'ber  17,  1923,  to 
horn  at  Bardstown,  Ky. , June  11,  1895.  i BecemlDer  3,  1923;  Post  Operations  Offi- 
After  graduating  from  high  school,  he  at-|  cer  at  Camp  Tiichols;  Commanding  Officer 
tended  the  University  of  Louisville,  j of  the  28th  Bombardment  Squadron ;_Post 


Louisville,  Ky. , for  three  years.  In 
June,  1915,  he  was  commissioned  a second 
lieutenant  of  Infantry,  Kentucky  ITatienal 
Guard,  and  on  July  19,  191S,  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  7th  U.S.  Infantry  at  Port 
Bliss,  El  Paso,  Texas,  where  he  7/as  on 
herder  patrol  duty  until  April,  1917. 

Ordered  to  Port  Sill,  Oklahoma,  to 
take  the  battery  officers’  course  at  the 
School  of  Pire  for  Pield  Artillery,  Col. 
Beam,  upon  completing  this  course,  re- 
mained at  Port  Sill  to  complete  the 
course  at  the  School  for  Aerial  Observ- 
ers. Prom  July  3rd  to  September  12th, 


School  Officer  and  Post  Survey  Officer 
until  October,  1925.  At  various  times 
he  was  in  temporary  command  of  Can^ 
Nichols  and  the  4th  Comiposite  Group. 

In  December,  1925,  Colonel  Beam  re- 
turned to  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  where  he 
I assumed  command  of  the  41s't  School 
j Squadron,  served  as  Squadron  Supply 
! Officer  and  as  a member  of  various 
i boards  of  officers.  On  October  6,1926, 

! he  v/as  transferred  to  Duncan  Field, 
i Texas,  for  duty  at  the  Air  Corps  Train- 
I ing  Center,  serving  as  its  first  Execu- 
tive Officer.  On  July  26,  1927,  he  as- 


1918,  he  was  on  duty  at  the  Aviation  Con-;  suned  command  of  the  11th  Bombardment 


centra,tion  Canp)  at  Camp  Dick,  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  for  several  weeks  thereafter 
he  attended  the  Aerial  Gunnery  School  at 
Selfridge  Pield,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.  He 
was  then  ordered  to  the  Air  Service 
Depot  at  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
preparatory  to  proceeding  for  duty  over- 
seas, but  with  the  signing  of  the  Armis- 
tice he  remained  on  duty  as  a casual 
officer  at  Garden  City  until  December 
13th,  when  he  v/as  transferred  to  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  and  assigned  t«  the  6th 
Company,  2nd  Provisional  Wing,  as  its 
commanding  officer. 

On  January  4,  1919,  Colonel  Beam  v/as 
assigned  as  Assistant  Personnel  Adjutant, 
and  shortly  thoreafter  assumed  addition- 
al duties  as  Assistant  Transportation 
Officer  and  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
313th  and  681st  Aero  Squadrons.  He  also 
underwent  flying  training  and  completed 
same  on  July  12,  1919.  On  July  BOth,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Headcuarters  of  the 
8th  Aero  Squadron,  with  v/hich  organiza- 
tion he  served  as  Radio  Officer  and 
Aerial  Observer  at  McAllen,  Texas,  for 
the  period  of  one  year. 

Transferred  to  Godman  Field,  Kontucl^, 
Colonel  Beam  served  as  Adjutant,  Person- 
nel and  Survey  Officer  of  the  detacliment 
a.t  that  post  until  May  5,  1921,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  Laiogley  Pield,  Va. , 
fer  duty  as  Operations  Officer  of  the 
14th  Bombardment  Squadron.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  bombing  operations  on 
German  ships  off  Cape  Hatteras. 


Squadron,  and  served  in  this  capacity 
i uritil  the  end  of  December,  1927,  when 
'he  v/a.s  detailed  for  duty  at  Havana, Cuba, 

' as  senior  officer  of  a mission  of  Air 
! Corps  officers  to  assist  the  Cuban  Gov- 
! eminent  in  the  establishment  of  a flying 
j school. 

! Returning  to  the  United  States  in 
I July,  1931,  Colonel  Beam,  after  complet- 
I ing  a two-year  course  at  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  School  at  Port  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  was  ordered  to  duty  at  Port 
Riley,  Kansas,  as  instructor  at  the 
Cavalrjr  School.  Two  years  later,  on 
July  1,  1935,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  for 
duty. 

Colonel  Beam  was  commissioned  in  the 
Air  Service,  Regular  Army,  as  a second  . 
lieutenant  on  July  1,  1920,  and  on  this, 
same  date  was  promoted  to  Captain.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  on 
January  1,  1932,  and  to  Lieut.  Colonel 
(temporary)  on  June  16,  1936.  He  holds 
the  flying  ratings  of  "Airplane  Pilot" 
and  "Airplane  Observer,"  and  is  on  the 
General  Staff  Corps  Eligible  List. 

oOo 

LIEUT.  COLONEL  HAPHY  H.  YOUNG 

Lieut.  Colonel  Harry  H,  Young,  Air 
Corps,  entered  the  Air  Service  from  ^the 
Infantry,  New  Jersey  National  Guard,  in 
November,  1917.  He  served  with  the 
National  Guard  (non-federal  service)  in 


Returning  to  Godm.an  Pield  on  October  l,j  s-H  grades  from  Private  to  1st  Lieuten- 
1921,  he  ;performed  the  duties  of  Opera-  I ant  for  8-^  years,  and  when  it  was  in  the. 
tions  Officer,  Intelligence  Officer  and  ' Federal  service  as  Battalion  Sergeant  . 
Educational  Officer  with  the  88th  Obser-  j Major  for  four  months  and  as  1st  Lieuten- 
ant for  seven  months.  He  v/as  born  April 
28,  1888,  in  Germany,  and  was  educated 
in  the  schools  in  that  country. 

Prior  to  Joining  the  Air  Service,  he 
served  with  the  113th  Infantry  at  Can^) 


vation  Squadron,  in  addition  to'  other 
duties,  until  September  20,  1922,  when 
he  was  assigned  as  a stud-ent  at  the 
Field  Officers  School  at  Langley  Pield 
(later  changed  to  the  Air  Corps  Tactical 
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McClellan,  Ala.,  for  three  months.  Fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  the  ^ound 
school  course  at  the  School  of  Military 
Aeronautics,  Austin,  Texas,  he  was  sent' 
to  duty  overseas  and  took  the  observers' 
course  at  Saurmir,  Prance.  Ee  also  took 
courses  in  aerial _ observation  at  the  2nd 
Aviation  Instruction  Center  at  Tours, 
Prance,  and  at  the  French  School  at  Camp 
fe  Souge.  He  then  served  at  the  front 
as  an  observer  with  the  8th  Observation 
Squadron  for  tv/o  months,  and  as  Opera- 
tions Officer  for  the  354th  Observation 
Squadron  for  one  month. 

Shortly  after  returning  from  overseas, 
Colonel  Young  received  orders  to  organ- 
ise ths_4tii  Observation  Squadron..  He 
took  tais  Squadron  to  Hawaii  and  served 
as  its  commanding  officer  d'uring  his  en- 
tire to-’or  nf  duty  there  (January  24,1920 
to  March  10,  1923),  except  for  short  pe- 
riods when  he  was  on  S'oecial  duty  as 
Operations  Officer  of  the  Hawaiian  Divi- 
sion Air  Service.  Upon  returning  from 
Hawaii,  he  wa._s  assigned  to  Kelly  Field, 
Texas, ^where  he  served  as  Assistant  Wing 
Operations  Officer,  in  addition  to  per- 
forming various  othe^  duties,  until 
September  15,  1923,  when  he  began  the 
course  of  training  at  the  Primary  Flying 
School  at  Brooks  Field,  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  He  conqpleted  this  course  on 
April  7,  1924,  and  the  advanced  course 
at  the  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  on  September  13,  1924. 

In  October,  1934,  Colonel  Young  was 
transferred  to  Langley  Field,  Va. , where 
he  was  on  duty  as  a member  of  the  Air 
Service  Board  until  November,  1926,  when 
he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Air  Corps 
Instructor,  35th  Division  Air  Service, 
Missouri  National  Guard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
He^ served  on  this  detail  until  June, 

1950,  and  was  then  assirgned  to  duty  as 
a student  at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School  at  Langley  Field,  Va.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  one  year  course  of 
instruction  at  this  School,  he  was  as- 
signed to  station  at  Brooks  Field,  Texas, 
where  from  August  14,  1931,  to  March  6, 
1932,  he  was  in  command  of  the  22nd  Ob- 
servation Squadron.  Thereafter,  un.til 
August  2,  1932,  he  performed  the  duties 
of  Executive  Officer  of  the  12th  Obser- 
vation Group  and  of  Brooks  Field,  and  at 
Various  periods  was  in  tenporary  command 
of  the ^ post  and  the  Group. 

At  his  next  station,  Fort  Crockett, 
Galveston,  Texas,  Colonel  Young  was  on 
duty  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  post 
and  Operations  Officer  of  the  3rd  Attack 
Win^  until  September,  1934,  when  he  was 
assigned^  to  take  the  two-year  course  of 
Instruction  at  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Following  his  graduation  in  June,  1936, 
he  Was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  War  Plans 
and  Training  Division,  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  V/ashington,  D.C. 

Colonel  Young  was  commissioned  in  the 
Air  Service,  Regular  Army,  as  a First 


Lieutenant  on  September  13,  1920,  vdth 
rank  from  July  1st  of  that  year.  He 
was  promoted  to  Captain  with  the  same 
date  of  rank;  to  Major,  February  1, 

1932,  and  to  Lieut.  Colonel  ( ten5>orary) , 
June  16,  1936.  He  holds  the  flying 
ratings  of  "Airplane  Pilot"  and"Airplane 
Observer,"  end  is  on  the  General  Staff 
'Corps  Eligible  List,^ 

— .oOo— — 

GRADUATION  AT  ADVANCED  FLYING  SCHOOL 

On  Wednesday,  October  6th,  Class  29-B, 
composed  of  40  student  officers  and  49 
flying  cadets,  finished  the  course  of 
instruction  and  were  presented  certifi- 
cates of  graduation  from  the  Air  Corps 
Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field, 
Texas.  The  ceremonies  of  the  day  began 
with  an  inspection  of  the  airplanes  and 
crews  at  8:00  a.m. 

Following  the  inspection,  airplanes 
began  to  take  off  at  9:10  a.m.  Effect- 
ing rendezvous  at  Kelly  Field  No,  2, 
airplanes  begaii  passing  in  review  a't 
9:30  a.m.  The  graduation  review  flight 
was  composed  of  formations  of  Keystone 
Bombers,  BT~2*s,  0-25' s,  BT-8’s,  BT-9's, 
A-12»s.  A-17«s  and  P-12's. 

At  10:45  a.m.,  the  graduation  exer- 
cises were  held  at  the  Post  Thea-tre, 
with  Brigadier  General  Frederick  L. 
Martin,  Air  Corps,  Commanding  the  Third 
Wing,  Barksdale  Field,  La,,  delivering 
the  address. 

The  names  of  the  officers  and  flying 
cadets  who  are  members  of  this  grad'uat- 
ing  class  were  published  in  the  previour 
issue  of  the  News  Letter. 

- — oOo 

ELECTRIC  RAZORS  AILD  RA.DI0  DO  NOT  MIX 

The  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  Navy  De- 
partment, in  announcing  that  Scouting 
Sqioadron  Two  took  over  the  LEXIifG'.?0N 
Base  Radio  Station  v/ith  all  its  attend- 
a.nt  woes,  stated  that  with  nev;  shops  an 
reins ta,llation  of  power  equipment,  manj’' 
hitherto  unnoticed  scioalls  and  groans 
from  various  sources  "of  local  interfer- 
ence cropped  up  to  the  de'triment  of 
clear  and  rapid  comm-unication.  After  a 
sweeping  investigation,  a power  drill 
was  isolated  as  the  offender  in  cutting 
out  practically  all  voice  traffic.  As 
the  Communications  Officer  and  his  gang' 
of  "trouble  shooters"  were  relaxing  in 
the  Base  Radio  Station,  a terrific  din 
came  from  the  loud  speaker,  completely 
drov?ning  out  all  authorized  so-ohds. 
Scouts  were  h-urriedlj?'  dispatched  to 'trac 
do^WL  the  source  of  interference.  A 
rapid  search  of  the  shops  disclosed  no 
power  equipment  operating.  No  nearby 
trucks  offended.  No  one  was  dialing  a 
nearby  phone.  Baffled,  the  trouble 
shooters  paused.  One  of  the  scouts, more 
alert  than  the  rest,  searched  steathily 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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BAEKSDALE  FLYERS  SHUFFLE  OFF  TO  BUFFA.LO 


The  20th  Pursuit  Group,  led  hy  Major 
Armin  F.  Herold,  Air  Corps,  departed 
from  Barksdale  Field,  Shreveport,  La. ,on 
Septemher  12th  on  a routine  training 
flight  to  Buffalo,  H.Y.  The  27  single- 
seater  Boeing  fighters  took  off  in  three 
echelons  at  ha^lf  hour  intervals.  Head- 
quarters accon5)anied  the  77th,  which 
cleared  the  airdjrorae  at  6:o0  a.m, , the 
55th  and  79th  followinjq  in  order. 

Tlie  planned  itinerary  was  followed 
closely,  with  refueling  stops  at  Memphis 
and  Cincinnati,  with  the  exception  that 
inadequate  servicing  facilities  at 
Cincinnati  made  it  necessary  for  the  79th 
and  55th  to  proceed  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  Patterson  Field,  Ohio,  respectively, 
for  full  service  after  picking  up  a small 
amount  of  gas  at  Lunken  Field.  The  time 
saved  hy  this  move  permitted  the  group 
to  land  at  Buffalo  Before  dark,  only  one 
hour  behind  schedule,  although  the  last 
squadron  to  land  reported  difficulty  in 
judging  the  black  cinder  runways  in  the 
gathering  dusk. 

At  Buffalo  the  Group  was  the  guest  of 
the_ Curtis s-Wright  Company,  and  seldom 
in  its  history  had  it  oeen  more  hospit- 
ably received.  After  a gala  dinner  at 
the  Trap  and  Field  Club,  the  party  split 
into  two  parts,  one  heading  for  the  hay 
and  the  other  for  the  hey-hey,  with  the 
former  considerably  outnumbered. 

Following  a good  night's  rest,  the 
Group  was  privileged  to  meet  Burdette 
bright  and  his  associates  at  the  C'’.u’tiss 
Factory,  and  then  to  go  through  the 
plant  where  all  the  phases  of  airplane 
manufacture  was  painstakingly  explained 
to  the  pilots.  After  lunch  at  the  air- 
port, the  new  Bell  Fighter  was  turned 
over  to  the  Group  for  inspection,  and  a 
keen  interest  was  displayed  in  its  many 
novel  features. 


After  such  an  extremely  pleasant  and 
absorbingly  interesting  visit,  the  boys 
were  reluctant  to  leave,  but  the  inevit- 
able take-off  was  made  at  3:00,  and 
Major  Herold' s "So-long  Buffalo"  over 
the  radio  marked  the  end  of  an  unusually 
profitable  experience.  Tlie  trip  to  Self- 
ridge Field  was  made  via  Hiagara  Falls, 
v;here  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  contingents 
nearly  fell  out  of  their  cocicpits  for 
rubbernecking.  The  weather  was  perfect, 
although  considerably  colder  than  down 
below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line. 

At  Selfridge  Field  an  agreeaole  even- 
ing was  spent  renewing  old  acquaintences 
and  visiting  friends.  The  Group  took 
off  at  8:15  the  following  morning  for 
Dayton,  Ohio.  ^Two  ships  remained  behind, 
one  for  an  engine  change  and  the  other 
for  replacement  of  a starter.  The  latter 
rejoined  the  flight  at  Scott  Field  later 
in  the  day,  and  the  former  proceeded  to 
Barksdale  Field  the  following  day. 

^ Upon  arrival  at  Dayton,  the  flight  was 
shown  about  the  various  technical  branch- 


es at  Wright  Field  under  the  courteous 


direction  of  General  Robbins,  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps  Materiel  Division.  Consid- 
erable interest  was  aroused  and  interest-  |L 
in.,  comparisons  made  by  the  availability  " 
of  all  three  of  the  new  Pursuit  ships 
for  inspection,  the  P-35,  P-36  and  P-37. 

Tile  Group  left  for  Scott  Field  at  3:15 
p.m. 

The  remainder  of  the  flight  was  made 
after  dark  and  was  accomplished  vdthout 
incident.  Tne  ships  refueled  again  at  , 
Memphis  and  proceeded  to  Barksdale  Field, 
where  they  arrived  at  five  minutes  be- 
fore midnight. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
the  flight  v/as  the  degree  of  public  in- 
terest aroused  by  the  Group  at  the 
civilian  airports  of  Memphis  and  Buffalo, 
where  advance  notice  of  its  arrival  had 
been  given  by  Major  Carlton  F.  Bond, 

S-3.  Several  thousand  spectators  witness- 
ed the  landings  at  Memphis,  both  going 
and  on  the  return  stop,  while  at  Buffalo 
some  ten  thousand  persons  were  on  hand, 
and  highways  leading  to  the  airport  v/ere 
jammed  with  cars,  necessitating  a heavy 
police  detail  for  the  protection  of  the 
pilots  and  the  airplanes. 

The  personnel  taking  part  in  the  flight 
were  as  follows: 

Headquarters:  Majors  A.F.  Herold, 

Carlton  F.  Bond  and  Lieut.  O.R.  Deering. 

77th  Pursuit  Squadron;  Captain  M.H. 

Clark,  Lieuts.  P.K.  Morrill,  H, D.  Sillin, 
C.P.  Lessig,  P.R.  Learned,  L.M.  Rohrbough.|’ 

55th  Pursuit  Squadron:  Captain  M.R. 
Nelson,  Lieuts.  L.P,  Dahl,  B.L.  Boatner, 

G. P.  Disosway,  L.  Saxton,  J.W.  Hinton, 

H. B.  Young,  T,  Keith,  J.O.  Reed  and  G.A. 
Blakey. 

79th  Pursuit  Squadron:  Lieuts.  T.S. 

Olds,  R.B.  Landry,  R.M.  Kellogg,  F.O. 
Easley,  W. D.  Camp,  J.  Ferguson,  L.P. 
Stetson,  and  C.R.  Greening. 

The  schedule  made  good  by  the  leading 
squadron  was  as  follows: 


DSPAETED 
Barksdale  Field 
Mercohi  s , T emu. 
Cincinnati .Ohio 
Bijffalo,  N.Y. 
Selfridge  Field 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Scott  Field, 111. 
Meirphis,  Tenn. 


TIl/E  DATE  APRIYSD  TBCE 
6i30  am  9-12  Men5)his  8:25  a 
9: SO  am  9-12  Cincinnati  12:45  j 
4:00  pm  9-12  Buffalo  6:40  r 
2:55  pm  9-13  Selfridge  4:30  i 
8:15  am  9-14  Dayton  9:45 
3:15  pm  9-14  Scott  Field  5;40  p 
6:55  pm  9-14  Meirphis  8fo5  p 
9:25  pm  9-14  Barksdale  11:40  p. 
oOo 


PEOlvDTiON  OF  AIR  CORPS  OFFICERS 


The  following- named  Air  Corps  officers  v/ere 
promoted,  effective  October  1,  1937,  to  the 
rank  indicated;  Colonel  John  N.  Re^-nolds 
(temp.)  to  Colonel:  Lieut.  Colonel  Pooert  LeG. 
Walsh  (temp)  to  Lieut.  Colonel:  l.hjors  (temp.) 
George  C.  Kenney,  George  M.  Palmer,  John  P. 
Tenple,  Byron  T.  Burt,  Jr. , and  Earle  G. Harper 
to  iiajor. 

Effective  Sept,  24,  1937,  l^feijor  Charles  M. 
Savage,  Air  Corps,  who  held  terrporary  raric 
in  that  grade,  was  promoted  to  the  permanent 
rank  of  Ivfejor. 
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FETEOHOLOGlCiili  ACTIVITIES  ON  WEST  COAST 

The  Eirst  Weather  Saiiadron,  Air  Corps, 
was  organized  on  July'l,  1937,  for  the 
pijrpoee  of  furnishing  an  adequate  weather 
service  to  Air  Corps  units  ?;hich  may  be 
located  either  permanently  or  temporari- 
ly in  the  Pacific  Coast  Region. 

The  Squadron  will,  in  the  near  future, 
have  a strength  of  approximately  sixty 
men  and  is  at  present  under  the  coimnand 
of  Lieut.  H.H.  Bassett . Fixed  weather 
stations  are  in  operation  at  March  Field, 
Calif. ; Eamilton  Field,  Calif. ; Moffett 
Field,  Calif.,  and  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  The 
March  Field  and  Hamilton  Field  stations 
are  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Sam  H.  Wiseimn 
and  Lieut.  Theodore  M,  Bolen,  respective- 
ly. Both  of  these  officers  are  recent 
graduates  of  the  course  in  Meteorology 
given  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Present  operations  include  the  taking 
of  surface  observations  and  winds  aloft, 
at  all  stations;  the  transmission  of 
these  reports  by  teletype  and  radio  to 
other  Air  Corps  and  Department  of  Com- 
merce Stations,  the  reception  of 
weather  information  from  other  stations 
and  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of 
weather  forecasts.  This  last  activity 
is  at  present  restricted  at  some  sta- 
tions d/ie  to  lack  of  trained  personnel, 
but, under  the  training  plan  being  car- 
ried forwrard  at  all  stations  and  at  the 
Air  Corps  Weather  School,  this  deficiency 
will  be  remedied  in  the  near  future. 

— -oOo 

COL.  HOYT  ASSUlffiS  COlMkWD  OF  20 TH  PURSUIT 

Several  major  changes  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  few  weeks  in  the  20th 
Pursuit  Group  at  Barksdale  Field,  la. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Ross  G.  Hoyt  took  over 
the  command  of  the  Group,  sticceeding 
Major  Armin  F.  Eero  Id,  who  is  now  com- 
manding officer  of  the  79th  Pursuit 
Squadron.  Col.  Hoyt  came  to  Barksdale 
Field  from  Tfe.shingtoa,  D.  C.  , where  he 


was  on  duty  in  the  Information  Division, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps. 

Among  the  outstanding  Air  Corps  events 
in  which  Col.  Hoyt  participated  were  the 
encurance  flight  of  the  Arm^r  Transport 
"Question  Mark,"  wherein  he  was  the 
pilot  of  the  refueling'  airplane;  his 
record  solo  flight,  night  and  day  flying, 
from  New  York  to  Nome,  Alaska,  July  IB- 
IS, 1929;  the  Alaskan  Flight  of  B-10 
Martin  Bombers  in  the  summer  of  1934, 
and  his  leadership  of  the  first  formation 
night  flight  of  a squadron  of  Pursuit 
planes  from  Selfridge  Field,  Mich, , to 
Washington,  D.C.,  end  return,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1931.  Colonel  Hoyt  also  played  an 
important  part  in  connection  with  making 
arrangements  for  the  Army  Air  Corps' 

Good  Will  Flight  around  South  America,  ' 
December  20,  1926  - May  2,  1927,  which 
expedition  was  headed  by  Colonel  Herbert 
A.  Dargue,  Air  Corps. 
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MANEUVERS  BY  17 TH  ATTACK  GROUP 

The  17th  Attack  Group,  March  Field, 
Calif. , will  depart  for  Bakersfield, 
Calif. , on  October  27th  for  their  annual 
ten-day  maneuvers,  which  will  complete 
Group  field  training  for  the  year  1937. 

Under  simulated  war  conditions,  the 
maneuvers  wall  provide  training  in  mov- 
ing from  the  home  airdrome  to  an  advanc- 
ed base,  testing  out  new  organization, 
flying  and  other  equipment  under  field 
conditions  away  from  the  Group's  perman- 
ent base,  and  a test  of  combat  efficien- 
cy of  the  Squadrons  within  the  Group 
while  operating  as  a Group  under  field 
conditions  with  specific  flying  mis- 
sions. 

Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Squad- 
ron, Ifth  Attack  Group,  with  one  medical 
‘ officer  and  three  medical  enlisted  men 
attached;  the  34th,  73rd  and  85th  Attack 
Sauadrons  will  operate  with  the  full  ex- 
isting strength  of  51  officers  and  254 
1 enlisted  men,  and  flying  equipment  con- 
I sisting  of  32  Attack  airplaiies.  Admin- 
istration will  be  as  a Group,  with 
Lieut.  Colonel  Carlyle  H.  Wash  as  the 
Commanding  Officer. 

oOo- — . 

ART  OF  PILOTING  RISES  TO  NSW  HEIGHTS 

Requirements  for  pilots  of  the  nev; 
multi-motored,  multi-place  airplanes  are 
raising  the  art  of  military  piloting  to 
new  heights.  The  piloting  of  these  air- 
planes requires  not  only  familiarity  wit! 
8.nd  knowledge  of  all  the  instruments  and 
8.ccesBoriss  common  to  commercial  trans- 
ports, but  also  mastery  of  literally 
hundreds  of  purely  military  devices. 

The  present-day  pilot  must  not  only  be 
able  to  fly  the  airplanes,  but  he  must 
direct  the  work  of  many  other  members  of 
the  crew  and  be  competent  in  case  of 
need  to  man  any  of  their  positions.  In 
order  to  insure  this  proficiency,  re- 
quirements have  been  set  forth  by  the 
'War  Department  specifying  that  all  pilotr 
on  this  ts^e  airplane,  such  as  the  B-18 
Bombardment  airplane  in  use  with  the  GHQ, 
Air  Force  at  Hamilton  Field,  have  at 
least  five  years  and  1,250  hours'  experi- 
ence as  military  pilots. 

■ oOo 


All  major  airports  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia are  being  photographed  by  the  88th 
Reconnaissance  Squadron  of  Hamilton 
Field,  Calif. 

These  pnotograuhs  will  be 
used  to  revise  the  Airways  Bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  Conimerce,  which  is  to 
include  vertical  aerial  photographs  of 
all  landing  fields  in  the  United  States. 
Work  on  this  assignment  is  in  the  hands 
of  Second  Lieutenant  William  W,  Pannis, 
Photographic  Officer  of  the  88th  Recon- 
naissance Squadron. 

oOo 
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HAVY  AIRMSH  VISIT  VLADIVOSTOK 


HEWS  VROM  THE  PHILIPPIHES 
By  the  Hichols  Pield  Correspondent 


In  the  latest  issue  of  the  semi-month- 
ly press  release  of  the  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics, Havy  Department,  there  appears 
an  interesting  account  of  the  visit  of 
the  U. S.S.  AUGUSTA  to  Vladivostok.  The 
article  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  was  the  first  visit  of  an  Ameri- 
can man-of-war  to  the  Siberian  port 
since  1923,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
impressions  gained  may  he  of  interest  to 
members  of  the  aeronautical  organization 
who  served  in  Vladivostok  at  the  time  of 
the  Russian  Civil  War. 

Opportunities  for  conversation  with 
Soviet  aviators  were  frequent  but  of  no 
real  value  because  of  the  langu^e  bar- 
rier, the  reticence  of  the  Russians,  and 
their  inclination  tov/ard  exaggeration. 

Aircraft  of  three  types  were  in  evi- 
dence. _A  nine-plane  formation  of  pur- 
suit ships  was  repeatedly  seen  at  some 
distance  and  a similar  formation  of  four 
engined  bombers  passed  over  the  ship  at 
a_ considerable  altitude  upon  one  occa- 
sion. The  third  type  v/as"a  small,  awk- 
ward looking,  single  engine  boat.  The 
fighters  were  of  the  lov/  wing  monoplane 
type  and  appeared  to  be  extremely  fast  - 
certainly  above  two  hundred  knots.  The 
bombers  were  also  monoplanes  with  re- 
tractable landing  gear  and  a very  sleek, 
ultra  modern  appearance,  but  when  seen 
wero  cruising  very  slow.  Cruising  speeds 
of  four  hundred  kilometers  were  claimed 
for  both  tj^es  in  conversation.  All 
planes  seen  had  one  common  characterist- 
ic - a long  streamer  of  smoke  trailing 
behind  each  engine  of  each  plane.  The 
only  other  item  of  aeronautical  interest 
actually  seen  was  the  tower  for  practice 
parachute  jumping  on  a hill  on  the  edge 
of  the  bay. 

The  men  of  the  Soviet  Havy  are  extreme- 
ly young,  stalwart,  bronzed,  keen  and 
alert,  and  are  well  uniformed.  Discip- 
line appeared  to  be  good  and  the  morale 
high.  " 

oOo. — — 

The  construction  of  the  Attack  Range 
at  Mulberry  Island  for  the  37th  Attack 
Squadron  of  Langley  Eield,  Va. , is  now 
being  con5)leted  by  the  1st  Air  Base.  A 
detail  from  the  37th,  under  the  direction 
of  2nd  Lieut.  James  M.  Jones,  Air  Res. , 
constructed  the  50-yard  square  bombing 
target  for  small  bombs,  the  target  for 
individual  machine  gun  firing, 'and  the 
chemical  range.  The  1st  Air  Base  is  now 
constructing  the  circular  target  for  the 
100-lb.  bombs,  and  is  also  working  on 
plans  for  an  Area  Target. 

All  the  pilots  of  the  37th  Attack  Sqdn. 
are  busily  engaged  mailing  the  various" 
qualifying  runs  on  its  new  range.  In 
the  events  completed,  namely,  Chemical, 
50-lb.  external  bombs,  and  parachute 
bombs,  all  the  pilots  have  qualified  as 
experts. 


Hews  from  the  Ear  Eastern  Zone  should  ' 
be  by  radio  flashes  to  keep  up  with  the 
rapid  tuim  of  events.  However,  a few 
details  contained  herein  may  not  be 
amiss. 

The  28th  Bombers  came  through  the 
earthqioake  of  August  20th  without  a 
scrat^i.  The  only  apparent  effect  was  a 
sudden  change  in  a watch  which  was  under- 
going several  weeks  of  calibration  by 
the  navigation  class.  The  chronometer 
had  been  gaining  about  three  seconds  per 
day.  but  the  night  of  the  earthquake  it 
lost  three  seconds.  | 

Torrential  rains  have  soaked  Hichols  , 
Eield  until  operations  are  sadly  cur-  ! 
tailed.  This  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  j 
wettest  "Rainy  Seasons"  on  record.  Al-  . 

though  behind  on  their  flying  directive,  i 
the  28th  Bombers  are  engaged  in  a stren-  j 
uous  training  campaign.  ; 

Our  Skipper,  1st  Lieut.  E.H.  ("Wump") 
Porter,  believes  in  preparedness.  Hhen 
you  see  our  "Rainy  Day  Schedule"  you’ll 
likely  agree  that  it  constitutes  prepa- 
ration for  almost  any  emergency.  The 
B-lOB  combat  crews  alternate  from  trap  , 
shooting  to  bomb  trainer  the  first  three 
I hours  eOvCh  morning,  A goodly  spirit  of  j 
competition  has  sprung  up  between  combat  , 
crews  as  well  as  between  officers  and 
men  and  between  armament,  radio  and  en- 
gineering sections.  So  fa.r,  honors  at 
traps  go  to  Lieuts.  J.  A.  Miller  and 
W.W.  Bov/man,  with  their  combat  crews  of 
Staff  Sergeant  Hobbs,  Corporal  Siedband, 
Private  Ruskowsky  and  Staff  Sergeant 
Stock7/ell,  Private  1st  Class  Burgess 
and  Private  Cook,  respectively.  Lieut. 
H.B.  Harbold  has  individual  high  score 
of  23  out  of  25. 

The  spirit  of  competition  carries  ex- 
cited interest  into  the  other  phases  of 
training.  Gunners  vie  the  best  camera 
gnin  shots  and  machine  gun  scores.  Squad- 
I ron  prizes  are  offered  each  month  to  the 
best  trained  combat  crew.  Bombing  and 
aerial  gunnery  records  count  along  with 
traps,  pistol,  camera  gun  and  ground  ma- 
j chine  gun  scores.  i 

; Each  rainy  morning  at  10:30,  all 
pilots  gather  for  an  hour  of  navigation 
class.  "Skippv"  Harbold  is  ably  sup- 
ported by  "Joe"  Miller  on  our  teaching  ! 

1 staff. 

! Many  of  us  are  housing  refugees  from 
i the  war  in  China.  Wives  and  children 
arrived  on  the  S.S.  PRESIDEHT  HOOVER 
with  their  family  heads  still  up  in  the 
Chinese  hills  and  all  means  of  coramuni- 
\ cation  blocked.  The  men  did  not  knoTi? 

I that  their  homes  were  broken  up  or  where 
j their  fainilies  were.  Private  Dunning,  I 
: of  the  28th  Radio  Section,  proved  him-  I 
self  "a  friend  in  need"  with  his  amateur 
I radio  station  at  Hichols  Eield,  He  has 
I been  in  constant  commuixication  with 
i (Continued  on  Page  19). 
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THE  1500  H.P.  ENGINE  j 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  Mr.  ; 
A.L.  Beall,  Vice  President  of  that  Soci- 
ety, Representing  Aircraft-Engine  Acti- 
vity, states  that  "Unquestionably,  in 
the  engine  field,  the  development  of  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  year  1937  is 
the  1500  horsepower  engine. 

The  engine  of  1000  horsepower  was  the 
product  of  steady  but  slow  growth  over  a 
period  of  years  with  a takeoff  horsepower 
output  in  four  figures  representing  the 
climax  of  a series  of  small  increases  in 
horsepower  made  possible  by  better  de- 
signs and  better" materials. 

Apparently,  the  aircraft  industry  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
many  advantages  in  the  use  of  two  engines 
as  opposed  to  four,  which  can  be  realis- 
ed if  the  total  pov/er  output  is  not  seri- 
ously below  that  of  four  engines  at  take- 
off. Economy  of  installation  of  two  en- 
gines, the  reduced  maintenance,  and  the  i 
greater  simplicity  of  controls  for  the 
pilot  with  two  engines,  as  compared  with 
four,  all  have  a distinct  appeal  to  the 
aircraft  industry. 

^ Coincident  with  the  crystallization  of 
thought  in  favor  of  two  engines  of  ade- 
quate power  came  the  fourteen-cylinder 
two-row  radial  engine  with  1500  brake 
horsepower  for  takeoff  and  commensurate 
cruising^ output.  No  development  in  the 
engine _ field  in  recent  years  has  been 
more  timely  or  accomplished  with  fewer 
pangs  of  partunition. " 

oOo 

THE  TRICYCLE  LANDING  GEAR 

_Mr.  Ered  E.  Weick,  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers  Vice  President,  Represent- 
ing Aircraft  Activity,  discussing  the 
tricycle  landing  gear  in  the  October 
issue  of _ the^ S.A.E.  Journal,  states  that  | 
the  application,  as  carried  on  jointly  I 
by  the  Army  Air  Corps  and  the  Douglas  I 
Company  of  that _ landing  gear  to  larger 
airplanes  constituted  the  most  interest- 
ing development  in  aircraft  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  in  his  opinion,  and 
he  alludes  to  himself  as  an  admittedly 
prejudiced  observer. 

"The _ transport  airplane,"  he  says, 
should  be  benefited  in  three  distinct 
Ways  by  the  adoption  of  the  tricycle 
landing  gear.  First,  blind  landings 
will  be  easier,  for  the  landing  can  be 
made  at  any  reasonable  speed  without  ne- 
cessarily leveling  off  the  flight  path 
before  contact  with  assurance  that  the 
airplane^ will  stay  on  the  ground  after 
contact  is  made.  In  addition,  full  ap- 
plication of  the  brakes  during  the  en- 
tire  ground  run  can  be  made  without  dan- 
ger of  nosing  over.  Second,  because  the 
tricycle  gear  is  stable  in  taxiing  and 
free ^ from  the  tendency  to  ground  loop, 
landings  can  be  made  easily  and  safely 


with  the  wind  blowing  strongly  across 
the  rua?/ay,  and  it  therefore  seems  like- 
ly that  airports  having  only  one  long 
runway  may  iDe  satisfactory.  Third,  the 
tricycle  gear  should  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  transport  passengers  for  the 
fusela^’e  floor  is  level  when  the  air- 
plane IS  on  the  ground. 

Experiments  in  application  of  the  tri- 
cycle gear  to  larger  airplanes  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  Air  Corps  and  the 
Doiaglas  Company  in  a sound  and  thorough 
manner.  Starting  with  the  information 
gained  from  installations  on  small  air- 
planes, systematic  ground  tests  were 
made  with,  a towed  carriage  fitted  with  a 
tricycle  gear,  several  features  cf  which 
could  be  varied.  After  these  tests  a 
tricycle  gear  was  fitted  to  a Douglas 
Dolphin  amphibian  having  a gross  weight 
of  9,000  lb.  Tills  was  put  through  a 
series  of  take-off  and  landing  tests  and 
then  flown  by  many  different  Air  Corps 
pilots  at  various  Air  Corps  fields 
thro-ughout  the  country. 

During  the  same  time  the  N.A. C.A.  has 
been  continuing  the  investigation  of 
certain  factors  connected  with  tricycle 
gears,  particularly  those  having  to  do 
with  the  possible  shimmying  of  the  front 
T/heel  which  would  be  serious  if  it  oc- 
curred on  larger  airplanes. 

With  this  background,  the  next  step 
in  the  development  is  now  taking  place 
in  the  use  of  a tricycle  gear  on  the 
new  forty-passenger  Douglas  DC4  four- 
motored  transport  having  a gross  weight 
of  60,000  lb.  which  is  noY^  being  con5)let 
ed.  " 

oOo — - 

News  from  the  Philiupines 

1[  Continued  from  Rage  ISJT 

"Hams"  in  China,  sending  and  receiving 
news  of  home  and  family. 

Manila  has  taken  on  a new  aspect  Y/ith 
so  many  refugee  visitors.  Ships  leave 
cargo  bound  for  Shanghai  and  complete 
business^ enterprises  have  moved  into 
town.  Nichols  Field  has  no  end  of  tech- 
nical advice  available,  since  engineers 
and  technicians  of  Pratt  & Wliitney, 
Martin,  Wright  and  Northrop  have  moved 
in,  en  masse,  evacuating  China  in  favor 
of  Manila.  Even  the  night  life  of  our 
great  city  has  picked  up  considerably 
with  the  addition  of  Argentine  orchestra 
and  a wealth  of  entertainers  from 
Shanghai , 

- — oOo 

Electric  Razors  and  Radio 

(Continued  from  Page  l5) 

on  and  discovered  the  perpetrator  of 
the  crime.  The  storeroom  keeper  in  a 
nearby  shop  was  completely  blanking  out 
all  transmission  by  using  his  electric 
razor. 
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97?H  SQUADHOF  BU.'^  AS  OKE-Aia.IED  PAPEEHAilGER 
By  the  Llitchel  Field  Correspondent 

When  the  cold  v/intry  -vvinds  hlow  and  the  heavy 
snows  begin  tc  drift  (for  winds  will  blov;  and 
snow  will  drift;  at  the  Air  Baise  at  I\ditch3l 
field  this  Tdnter,  one  of  the  busiest  outfits 
at.  that  station  will  no  doubt  do  a little 
"ground  flying"  in  meniory  of  the  busy  and.  w®ll- 
spant  stunner  of  1937.  The  97th  Observation 
Squadron,  one  of  the  earliest  and  irost  active 
of  the  recently  created  Corps  & Amqy  Aviation 
units,  after  heaving  completed  two  periods  of 
a^raurl  field  training  exercises,  participated 
in  First  Amy  ConitEnd  Pest  Exercises.  Individ- 
ual pilot's  proficicixjy  training,  annual  ¥ar 
Department  Training  Directive  Program,  and  co- 
operative missions  with  nineteen  line  organiza- 
tions at  twenty-one  different  points  covering 
three  Corps  Areas  were  also  carried  out.  In 
spite  of  this,  they  are  not  even  nov;  sitting 
back  in  their  cockpits  for  a few  winks  of 
sleep,  for  they  have  already  completed  much 
of  their  current  Training  Directive  and  ground 
school  for  officers  and  men.  The  97th  insists 
that  thejr  have  been  busier  than  the  proverbial 
cat  cn  the  tin  roofl 

The  fact  that  this  Squadron  does  not  belong 
to  the  9th  Bouibardment  Group,  fflQ  Air  Force, 
based  at  Mitchel  Field,  is  not  indicative  of  a 
"back  seat"  in  flying  or  tactical  operations. 
They  begsm  the  calendar  year  with  a 3- day  unit 
trip  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.  , which  was  actirally 
a shakedov?n  cruise  for  the  then  recently  acq’.iir- 
ed  0-46  airplanes.  In  late  Ivfety,  the  Squadron 
moved  planes  and  barracks  bags  to  Groton,  Conn., 
where  it  remained  for  a tvic  weeks'  visit,  tac- 
tically as  guests  cf  the  Connecticut  Natior^ 
Guard,  but  socially  as  guests  of  the  Submarine 
Base  and  Coast  Guard.  This  constituted  field 
training  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1937.  The  after- 
math  was  the  predicaiment  of  the  lone  sub-bather 
at  Fapatree,  vrho  insisted  his  mid-day  siesta 
had  been  rudely  interrig)ted  by  the  stray  lead 
pellets  of  winged  death  sprouting  from  an  itin- 
erant airplane.  He  was  so  mortal]  y scared  that 
he  could  not  accurately  describe  the  plane,  but 
did  survive  to  tell  the  tale.  After  returning 
from  this  trip,  the  97th  squadron  began  a three- 
week  session  of  answering  questions  and  clean- 
ing slightly  soiled  airplanes  for  the  one  or 
tvjo  future  generals  temporarily  disguised  and 
absolutely  incognito  among  300  First  Class 
cadets  cf  the  United  States  llilitaiy  Acadeny. 

When  the  First  Amy  began  drafting  plans  for 
a map  and  paper  war  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass.  , in 
lata  August,  it  v/as  the  97th  Squadron  vjhich  was 
called  upon  to  provide  the  only  authentic  or 
warlike  atmosphere  exhibited  in  the  entire  en- 
gagement. It  was  during  this  assignrasnt  thaf 
the  Squadron  flew  an  0-39  aiiplane  in  an  entire- 
ly new  and.  radical  type  cf  mission,  scattering 
Frestone  over  the  historical  New  England  farm 
meadows.  Incidentally,  the  perforrtBnce  of  this 
Attack  Aviation  mission  is  believed  to  be  defin- 
ite proof  cf  the  versatility  of  the  97th  - and 
the  0-39. 

It  has  been  the  coopera, tive  missiens  with 
ground  units,  however,  which  claimed  the  inter- 
est and  attention  of  the  majority  of  the  flying 
pexsoTmel.  Between  the  Ohio  Eivar  Valley  flood 


photography  in  February  and  the  Fort  Totten 
Coast  Artillery  Anti-aircraft  searchlight  traoji 
ing  in  Septeuber  stretches  a long  line  of  tar-* : 
get  towing,  air-ground  liaison  by  radio,  drop  i 
a.nd  pick-up  missions,  panel  missions,  and  artili 
lery  adjustment.  In  fact,  service  missions  forj' 
all  branches  of  the  Amy,  together  with  contnand' 
and  reconnaissance  missions  for  all  types  of 
headquarters,  platoon  to  Army  included,  were  th 
usual  run  of  the  surnrtsr.  In  many  cases,  air- 
plane and  observation  team  operated  for  several 
days  or  a Y;eek  from  temporary  bases  and  canps 
in  conj'^metion  with  such  troops  and,  occasion^-  i, 
ally,  flying  from  a field  fifteen  or  more  miles 
frem  the  camp  of  ground  troops.  At  such  times, 
flying  personnel  serviced  and  attended  the  me- 
chanical upkeep  of  their  planes  and  materiel, 
flew  extensively  d-uring  all  hours  of  day  and 
night,  and  attended  conferences  and  critiques,  i 

The  aim  of  the  Squadron  throughout  this  work 
has  been  to  develop  high  team  vrork  and  a proper 
understanding  of  all  methods  of  inter- comtuini- 
cation  between  Observation  Aviation  and  ground 
units.  The  experience  gained  by  pilots  and  ob- 
servers on  these  missions  has  been  especially 
valuable  in  that  thej''  so  nearly  coincide  with 
the  type  of  work  rrhich  it  is  anticipated  Corps 
and  Army  aviation  may  be  expected  to  perform 
■under  wartime  operations. 

Much  credit  fer  the  success  of  the  Squadron’ Sp 
activities  is  due  to  Major  George  C,  McDonald, 
Air  Corps,  former  Skipper,  nov/  attending  the  ' 
Command  and  General  Staff  School.  The  present  . 
3a''madron  Commfoider  is  liajor  Charles  A.  Horn,  ^ . 
Air  Corps,  vrho  vjas  relieved  as  Base  Operations^ 
Officer,  Mitchel  Field,  for  this  duty. 

- — oOo-. — 

ISTH  BCMBAHDIME  GEOUB  EXERCISES  I 

i 

Under  the  general  supervision  of  Brigadier  | 
General  Deles  C.  Emmons,  First  ¥ing  Coirrrander,  N 
GHQ  Air  Force,  l-fe,rch  Field,  Calif.  , the  19th  i 
Bombardment  Group  conducted  one  of  the  most  j 
successfmJ.  minor  joint  exercises  held  between  1 
the  Army  and  Na'\,y  in  many  a year.  The  general 
purposes  of  the  problem  were  to  practice  and  I 
deterimine  the  bombing  accuracy  at  high  alti-  i 
tudos  ageinst  a fast  rcoving  towed  target.  SpecirJ 
al  purposes  were  to  test  and  deteri'mine  the  pre-l'i 
sent  co-umnicatiens  set-up  and  the  relative 
merits  of  indi'vid''ae.l  versus  formation,  as  well 
as  the  various  bombing  patterns  best  suited'  to'  | 
such  targets.  The  Commanding  General  vm.s  es-  i 
pecially  pleased  vd.-bh  the  splendid  cooperation  I 
bet-ireen  the  officers  of  both  sendees.  Special 
appreciation  is  expressed  to  Captain  A.L.  ' 

Bristol,  USN,  in  cemrand;  Lieut.  Comiander 
Caldwell,  of  the  BOGGS;  Lieut.  Commander  Pope 
of  Patrol  Squadron  Eleven,  and  to  Lieut.  Co:m- 
mander  Holland,  Liaison  Officer  at  March  Field. 

The  immediate  control  of  the  exercises  "was 
chai’ged  to  the  ISth  Bouibardment  Group,  GKQ  Air 
Force,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Colonel  H,  S.Burwell, 
Air  Corns,  assisted  by  lifejor  J.K.  Cannon,  Air 
Corps,  Operations  Officer.  The  Group  consistejljl j 
of  three  squadrons,  two  of  B-lOB  airplanes  con^" 
ironded  by  fejor  W.E.  Peck  and  Captain  C.I. 
Ferris,  respectively,  and  one  of  B-18  airplanes 
consmnded  by  Ivfejor  D.  V.  Gaffney.  - 

No  overt  or  minor  difficulties  served  to  mar  i:  | 
)-  7-7514,  A. C. 


the  general  training  or  success  of  the  exercis- 
I es.  Colonel  Burwell  expressed  himself  e.s  deep- 
ly appreciative  of  the  zealous  and  energetic 
manner  in  I'liich  all  officers  and  men  of  his 
oc.Trand  carried  out  their  share  of  the  prohlem. 
oOo- 

ZLYIITG  PHOPELLEH  KILLS  ITATlQl'IAL  GUARD  OFFICER 

’Vhile  standing  in  the  hangar  some  distance  in 
front  of  the  airplane  in  which  he  was  about  to 
malce  a flight,  Captain  George  G.  Adams,  of  the 
154txi  Observation  Squadron,  Arkansas  National 
Gua,rd,  •was  the  victim  in  one  of  those  xmus'ual 
accidents  ■which  happen  on  very  aiwe  occasions* 
The  inecixanic,  vAio  vre^s  asked  to  taxy  the  plane 
out  of  the  hangar  to  the  field,  entered  the 
cockpit  and  started  "bhe  motor.  Just  before  he 
vra.s  ready  to  put  the  plane  in  motion,  he  real- 
ized that  something  had  happened.  He  shut  off 
the  motor,  and  looking  forward  saw  Captain 
Adams  lying  on  the  hangar  floor  directly  in 
front  of  the  plane.  A ■witness  standing  near 
the  end  of  the  left  ■wing  of  the  plane  stated 
that  the  motor  had  run  about  15  seconds  when 
the  propeller  flew  off,  struck  the  floor  about 
14  feet  in  front  of  the  plane,  and  bounced  for- 
ward to  strike  Captain  Adams,  ■whose  body  was 
foxmd  about  36  feet  in  front  of  the  plane.  The 
propeller  continued  horizontally  near  the 
floor,  passed  under  three  other  ships  and 
stopped  near  the  east  ■wall  of  the  building, 
about  104  feet  av/ay  from  the  plane. 

I Captain  Adams  was  bom  in  Little  Sock,  Ark.  , 
September  5,  18S9.  After  attending  the  Little 
Sock  public  schools,  he  entered  Se^wanee  Ivdili- 
tary  Academy  at  Sewanee,  Tenn,  , and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Vforld  War  resigned  to  enlist  in 
the  Aniy.  He  ■was  assigned  to  a hea'vy  tank 
corps  and  saw  service  In  France  un-til  the  Armis- 
tice. He  later  served  -with  the  Arny  of  Occupa- 
tion, and  was  mastered  out  of  the  service  in 
the  %)ring  of  1919. 

Eecei-ving  flying  instruction  at  a conmercial 
school,  Captain  Adams,  in  1929,  joined  the 
154th  Observation  Squadron  as  a second  lieuten- 
ant. He  was  later  promoted  to  first  lieutenant, 
and  in  June,  1936,  to  Captain.  He  was  regarded 
as  one  cf  the  most  efficient  pilots  in  the  or- 
ganization. 

During  the  time  he  v/as  a member  of  the  City 
Co-uncil  of  Little  Sock,  Captain  Adams  served 
several  times  as  Acting  Mayor.  Greatly  inter- 
ested in  a'vlation  me.tters,  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Airport  Cornmt-bee  of  the  Cornell, and 
■vias  instmimental  in  securing  the  concrete  run- 
way recently  3onpleted  at  a cost  of  $137,000. 

The  Ne-ws  Letter  Correspondent  states  that 
’’This  is  the  first  fatality  in  the  Squadron 
since  its  organization  in  April,  192o.  Captain 
Adams,  or  ’El  Capitan, ' as  he  -was  affectionately 
k^-wn  among  his  fellow  officers,  acted  as  Opera- 
tions Officer  at  our  last  encampment  during  the 
maneuvers  at  Fort  Siley,  Kansas.  He  performed 
bis  duties  as  Operations  Officer  so  efficiently 
f that  he  -was  praised  very  hi^ily  by  the  Eegalar 
Army  officers  of  the  Second  Cavalry  Division, 
Fort  Siley,  Kansas.  To  meet  his  death  on  the 
reemd,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  tragic, 
o say  the  least."  The  Correspondent  f-urther 


states  that  the  name  of  the  Little  Sock  ^Aird- 
cipal  Aiiport  has  been  changed  to  "Adams 
Field,"  in  honor  of  Captain  Adams- 
oOo 

DUTY  ASSIGNMENTS  OF  ADVANCED  SCHOOL  GSADUATES 

Under  Special  Orders  of  the  War  Department, 
recently  issued,  the  commissioned  officers  who 
gradixated  on  October  6th  from  the  Advanced  Fly- 
ing School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  were  transfer*- 
red  to  the  Air  Corps,  effective  October  1, 

1937,  -with  rank  as  of  the  date  of  their  gradu- 
ation from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  These 
new  Air  Corps  officers  "were  assigned  to  duty 
with  the  Air  Corps  at  the  stations  indicated: 

Philippine  Department,  sailing  from  San 
Fiancisco,  , " about  Januar3’-  28,  1938: 

Second  Lieutenants 
John  K.  Arnold,  Jr.', 

Carl  K.  Bowen,  Jr. , Field  Artillery 
Cecil  S.  Combs,  Ca,val:^ 

Conra.d  F.  Necrason,  Signal  Corps 
Edward  E.L.  Eurke,  Infantry 
John  M.  Bartelia,  Infantry 
Tfifilliam  E.  Covington,  Jr.  , Infantry 
William  M.  LIcBee,  Infantry. 

Joseph  W.  Nazarro,  Infantry. 

paui^rnn.  Canal  Department,  sailing  from 
Chari estoiii  S.6.  , Novembe^r  5,  1937: 

Carl.  T.  C-oiaBnborg,  Infantry 
Carl  M.  Parks,  Infantry 
William  W.  Jones,  Infantry 
Von  S.  Shores,  Jr. , Infantry 
John  E.  Kelly,  Infantry 
George  P.  Chanpion,  Infantry 
Frank  W.  Gille'^ie,  Coast  Artillery 
Charles  M.  McCorlcle,  Field  Artillery 
Bobert  D.  Gapen,  Field  Artillery 
James  W.  T’waddell,  Jr.  , Cavalry 
Dwight  0.  Monteith,  Coips  cf  Engineers 

Havjaiian  De-partment , sailing  from  San  Francis' 
co~,  Novemher  13",  ISlT: 

Frederick  Bell,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 
Eichar.i  H,  Ca.rmicliael , Field  Artillery 
Frederick  E.  Terrell.  Field  Artillery 
Clinton  D.  Vincent,  Field  A-rtillery 
Turner  C.  Sogers,  Infantry 
Laurence  J.  Ellert,  Infantry 
Mi t chel  Field,  N.Y. : 

Wallace  C.  Barrett,  Infantry,  for  duty  with 
the  97th  Observation  Sq-uadron. 
l^axwell  Field,  Alabama: 

William  E.  Grohs,  Cavalry 
Clinton  U.  True,  Infantry 
Broo?<s  Field,  Texas: 

Clark  L.  Hosmer,  Infant ry 
Ernest  S.  Holmes,  Jr.,  Infantry- 
Charles  B.  Ste-wart,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 
Nonran  C.  Spencer,  Jr.  , Field  Artillery 
Moffett  Field,  Calif. : 

Jay  D.  Rutledge,  JrU,  T^’ield  Artillery 
Selfiidge  Field,  blich.  ; 

Willi^  L.' it'imball , inf  ant  ry 
Albert  P.  Clark,  Jr.,  Cavalry 
Langley  Field,  Va.  : 

William  G.  Lee,  Jr.,  Infantry 
Chanute  Field , 111 . : 

Seward  L.  Hulse,  Jr, , Field  Artillery 
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WAR  liEPARrMElOT  ORDERS 
Changes  of  Station 


Completing  a 1 , SSO-sqaare  mile  project  of 
mosaic  photography  for  the  U. S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, a photographic  ship  of  the  23rd  Photo  Sec- 
tion, Yrith  1st  Lieut,  Paul  Hanley  as  pilot,  re- 
turned to  fferch  Field  on  Septeinher  29'th. 

With  Technical  Sergeant  William  M.  Brees,  of 
the  23rd  Photo  Section,  as  the  photographer  ani 
Corporal  Victor  Woodiward,  of  the  38th  Eeconnais-’ 
sance  Squadron,  as  mechanic  and  crev:  chief,  Lt. 
Hanley  lifted  the  Fairchild  C-8A  from  the  March 
Field  mat  on  September  9th  and  proceeded  to 
Montana,  via  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utali. 

At  West  Yellowstone,  where  work  began,  the 
men  were  delayed  for  seven  days  due  to  clouds. 
When  the  weather  finally  cleared  up,  allowing 
them  to  continue  work,  they  made  rapid  progress 
for  several  days  until  snov/fall  forced  them  to 
abandon  that  area. 

From  Yallov7stone,  the  men  flew  to  Boise,  Idah 
Idaho,  on  the  second  leg  of  their  project,  and  j 
thence  to  Eugene,  Oregon,  where  the  mission  was i 
completed.  i 

During  the  photographic  operations,  Lieut.  j 

Hanley  flew  at  altitudes  from  15,000  to  21,500  j 
feet,  where  extreme  cold  was  encountered,  ne-  j 
cessitating  the  use  of  a considerable  amount  of 
02cygen.  The  cabin  heater  kept  the  cabin  tem- 
perature of  the  Fairchild  at  about  25  degrees  ' 
F.  , when  outside  temperatm’es  were  dovm  as  low  | 
as  six  degrees  below  zero.  i 

Using  a K-3B  (Fairchild)  84*'  focal  length  | 

camera.  Sergeant  Brees  made  a total  of  1200  ex-  j 
posures,  7"  x 9”  each,  everyone  of  which  he  I 
loaded,  unloaded  and  developed  in  improvised  | 
dark  rooms  vjithout  the  loss  of  a single  expos-  I 
ure.  j 

Upon  returning  to  Mturch  Field,  via  Medford,  i 
Oregon;  Sacraiuento  end  Bakersfield,  Calif.  , | 

Lieut.  Hanley  said  tha.t  the  office  of  the  j 

Geological  Survey  at  Sacramento  had  expressed  j 
both  pleasure  and  surprise  at  the  rapidity  with | 
which  the  expedition  completed  the  mission.  The  1 
photo  material  gathered  V7ill  be  an  invaluable  j 
aid  to  the  Geological  S^urvey  in  making  and  imt-  j 
proving  maps  of  the  areas  photographed.  j 

Lieut.  Hanley  also  stated  that  the  airplane,  i 
which  had  a total,  of  61  hours'  flying  time,  i 
f\mctioned  perfectly  despite  the  fact  that  theyl 
were  at  times  forced  00  use  inferior  grade  gas- j 
oline,  and  that  Corporal  Woodward’s  excellent  i 
services  as  crev/  chief  were  mainly  responsible  i 
for  the  plane’s  performance.  I 

-— oOo j 

The  News  Letter  Correspondent  of  the  154th  j 
Observation  Squadron,  Arkansas  NatioUial  Guard,  ' 

Little  Rock,  j^k.  , states  that  the  new  Squadron  I 
hangar  is  practically  completed  and  '\ve  have  I 
already  beg'on  moving  into  it.  Within  the  next  j 
ixonth,  all  the  details  should  be  completed,  andi 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  a room  so  that  j 

we  will  be  able  to  taJce  care  of  all  visiting  j 

pilots  who  care  to  spend  the  night  with  us-  We 
are  very  proud  of  cur  new  hcingar  and  we  are 
planning  to  have  a formal  opening  soime  time  | 
within  the  near  future." 


To  Randolph  Field,  Texas;  Major  Harvey  W. 
Grosser,  Capfain  sHelton  E.  Prudhoirme,  1st  Lts. 
Richard  A.  Legg  and  Francis  M.  Zeigler  from  the 
Philippines;  1st  Lieut.  John  M.  Price,  from 
Panama. 

To  Buffalo,  N.Y. ! Major  Arthur  E.  Simonin, 
from  lAiddletown,  Pa.,  Air  Depot,  to  duty  as 
A.ir  Corps  Representative  at  the  plant  of  the 
Curtiss- Wright  Corporation. 

To  San  Antonio  Air  Depot,  Duncan  Field,  Tex.; 
Captain  Clarence  P.  Horton,  from  l^Iaxwell 
Field,  A-la. 

Acti'^’-e  Duty  for  Second  Lieutenants,  Air  Reserve 

Herbert  Arthur  Dorr,  North  Adams,  Ivlass.  , as- 

signed to  Langley  Field,  Va. , to  November  1,1940 
Lowery  L.  Brabham,  Montgomery,  Ala.  , assigned 
to  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  to  October  2,  1940. 

Walter  Paul  Pi ehl,  Evanston,  111.,  assigned  to 
Randolph  Field,  Texas,  to  October  6,  1940. 

Arthur  Hanson,  Estherville,  Iowa,  assigned  to 
Eockv/ell  Air  Depot,  Calif.  , to  October  14,1940. 


Second  Lieut.  Norman  A.  Loeb,  Cavalry,  re- 
lieved from  assignment  and  duty  at  Randolph 
Field,  Texas,  and  assigned  to  4th  Cavalry, with 
station  at  Fort  Meade,  S.D. 


Cautain  Jack  Greer,  Air  Corps,  appointed  to 
tamorary  railc  of  Major,  effective  October  11, 
1917. 


Orders  assigning  lajor  Cliarles  M.  Savage, 
from  EockiTell  Air  D;^ot,  to  Fort  Lewis,  Wash,  , 
revoked. 

Colonel  Theodore  a.  Baldwin,  Jr. , Air  Corps, 
to  go  on  retired  list  on  November  30,  1937, 
at  his  own  request,  after  more  than  39  years' 
service. 


Lieut.  Colonel  Coleridge  L.  Beavan,  Medical 
Corps,  who  has  been  on  duty  at  the  School  of 
Aviation  Medicine,  Rar.do3.ph  Field,  Texas,  as 
Assistant  Commandant,  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
as  Commandant  of  this  School,  effective  upon 
the  retirement  from  active  service  of  Colonel 
Arnold  D.  Tuttle,  Medical  Corps,  the  present 
Commandant.  Colonel  Beavan,  several  years  a.go, 
was  on  duty  in  Washington,  D.C.  , in  the 
Medical  Section,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Air  Coips. 

• — oOo 

Major  Nev/ton  Longfellow,  Air  Corps,  Command- 
ing Officer  of  the  &8th  Reconnaissance  Squadron, 
Hamilton  Field,  Calif. , recently  flew  to  Wright 
Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  attend  a meeting  of 
leading  dead- reckoning  navigators  of  the  Army, 
whose  pvirpose  it  was  to  inquire  into  the  useful- 
ness and  the  tactics  resulting  from  the  new 
navigation  equipment  necessary  to  obtain  the 
utnnst  from  ultra-long  range  airplanes  now  bein£ 
used  by  the  GHQ  Air  Force.  Major  Longfellow 
made  the  trip  to  Wright  Field  in  a 3-lOB  Martin 
Bomber. 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 


^0tm0xh 


The  ^reat  progress  that  has  been  attained 
in  the  past  few  years  in  the  teclmical  field  of 
aviation,  particularly  in  its  application  to 
r.iilitary  purposes,  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
ever  increasing  demand  for  trained  specialists, 
not  only  in  the  nechanical  operation  of  the  air- 
plane , but  also  in  its  purely  military  appurten- 
ances, To  meet  this  der.iand  the  meager  facilities 
of  the  Air  Corps  Technical  ?’Chool  have  been  exp- 
anded in  a short  time  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
annual  output  of  such  trained  specialists  has  been 
increased  from  approximately  200  to  1000,  Althoin^-h 
plans  are  now  being  studied  toward  further  expans- 
ion in  the  form  of  a branch  school  now  being  sur- 
veyed in  Denver,  Colorado,  the  resultant  increase 
will  still  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Air  Corps,  which  requirements  will  be  meas- 
ured, not  in  hxmdreds,  but  in  thousands. 

The  conpendi-um  is  an  effort  to  depict  graph- 
ically what  lias  already  been  acconplished  and  to 
stimailate  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  en- 
tire Air  Corps  toward  the  realization  of  the  true 
mission  of  the  Air  Coips  Technical  School.  This 
mission  will  be  realized  when  the  standard  of  tech- 
nical training  of  the  Air  Corps  is  raised  to  such  a 
degree  that  accidents  resulting  from  errors  in 
technical  operation  are  practically  unloiown. 


Jianius  W.  Jones,  Lieut. Colonel , A. C, 
Commandant 


Born  Louisiana  April  3f  1S90, 
Appointed  liilitary  Academy  March 
If  1909.  Appointed  2nd  Lt.  Coast 
Artillery  Coips  J-une  12,  1913- 
Lt.  July  1,  1916.  Captain  June  27, 
1917.  Service  July  1,  1920. 

Major  July  1,  1920.  Transferred  to 
Air  Service  MovemLer  25,  1921. 
Colonel  (tenporary)  March  2 , 1935* 
Lt.Col,  August  1,  1935.  Believed 
Colonel  (temporary)  June  6,  193^* 
G-eneral  Staff  Corps  Sligille  List. 
G-raduated  Army  V^ar  College  1930* 
Command  and  General  Staff  School 
1929;  Air  Service  Pilots  School 
I92O;  Air  Service  Observation 
School  1921 ; Air  Corps  Tactical 
School  192s ; Maval  lirar  College 
1934.  Bated  Airplane  Pilot  and 
Airplane  Observer.  Commandant , 

Air  Corps  Technical  School, 

August  20,  1934. 


Earle  G.  Harper,  Major,  Air  Corps, 
Assistant  Commandant 


Bom  Ohio  Peb.  3*  1S90. 
pointed  from  California.  1st  Lt. 
Aviation  Section  Sig.Q.H. C.  ITov. 
8,  1917.  Accepted  ITov.  l4,  1917. 
Active  duty  IJov.  l4,  1917.  C^t. 
A. S. Hat. Army  June  26,  1918.  Ac- 
cepted July  6,  191s.  Vacated 
Sept.  15,  1920.  1st  Lt.  Infantry 
July  1,  1920.  Transferred  to 
Air  Service  October  26,  192O. 
Captain  August  11,  192S.  Lt.Col, 
(temporary)  March  16,  1935.  Major 
(temporary)  June  16,  193^*  Major 
October  1,  1937.  Graduate  Air 
Service  Pilots  School  1921;  Air 
Service  Observation  School  1921; 
rated  Aiiplane  Pilot  and  Airplane 
Observer.  Assistant  Commandant, 
Air  Corps  Technical  School,  Sept. 

22,  1934. 
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THE  AIR  CORPS  TECmCAL  SCHOOL 


HISTORY 

The  Air  Corps  Technical  School, 
first  knovra  as  the  Enlisted  Mechanics 
Training  Department,  was  organized  at 
Kelly  Field,  Texas,  about  October  1, 
1917 • Operating  in  tents  and  with  in- 
adequate equipment,  very  little  was 
accomplished  from  October  through 
December  of  that  year. 

Reconstruction  of  the  school  was 
started  in  January,  19IS,  resulting  in 
improved  conditions’  due  to  better 
housing  facilities,  more  and  better 
school  equipment,  and  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  te.ct  and  reference  books.  Grad- 
uates of  the  school  assigned  to  the 
various  squadrons  were  found,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  concerned,  to  be  very 
valuable  as  airplane  mechanics;  this 
was  sufficient  cause  to  warrant  the 
er^ansion  of  the  school.  Additional 
courses  were  incorporated  and  a short 
time  later  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Air  Service  Mechanics’  School  and  it 
became  a permanent  organization  of  the 
Air  Service. 

The  school  was  moved  from  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  to  Chanute  Field, 
Rantoul,  Illinois,  in  January,  1921. 
Some  idea  of  its  development  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  it  required 
ninety  freight  cars  to  move  the  equip- 
ment to  the  new  station. 

The  Photographic  School  at 
Langley  Field,  Virginia,  and  the  Com- 
munications School  at  Post  Field, 
Oklahoma,  were  transferred  to  Chanute 
Field  in  1922  and  incorporated  with 
the  Air  Service  Mechanics'  School. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Air  Corps  Technical 
School,  its  present  designation. 


FUNCTION 

The  principle  fiinction  of  the  Air 
Corps  Technical  School  is  to  supply  the 
Air  Corps  vdth  highly  trained  technicians  ' 
for  the  maintenance  of  Air  Corps  equip- 
ment, correspondence  and  records. 

Students  of  the  Air  Corps  Technical 
School  receive  a standardized  form  of 
training  based  on  the  essential  require- 
ments of  Air  Corps  commissioned  and  en- 
listed personnel. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Air  Corps  Technical  School  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  and  control 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps.  It  is 
composed  of  six  departments,  namely,  the 
Department  of  Mechanics,  the  Department 
of  Armament,  the  Department  of  Photography, 
the  Department  of  Comunications , the  De- 
partment of  Basic  Instruction,  and  the 
Department  of  Clerical  Instruction. 

The  personnel  of  the  school  consists 
of  the  Commandant,  school  staff,  and  such 
student  officers  and  enlisted  men  as  may 
be  enrolled  for  a course  of  instruction. 

The  Commanding  Officer  of  Chanute 
Field  is  also  the  Commandant  of  the  Air 
Corps  Technical  School,  and  is  especially 
selected  for  this  duty  by  the  Vfer  Depart- 
ment. He  has  charge  of  general  school 
administration  and  is  responsible  for  all 
matters  of  instruction  therein. 

The  Assistant  Comandant  is  also  se- 
lected by  the  War  Department;  under  super- 
vision of  tl  Commandant  he  has  charge  of 
instruction  and  administration  in  the 
school.  He  has  general  charge  of  the 
preparation  of  training  literature  and  such 
additional  data  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  training  program. 
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After  30  years  service  a review  in  honor  of  retirement  of  First  Sergesnt 
Edwin  Booth,  and  presentation  of  e.  gold  watch  hy  his 
organization  corru.iander  , llajor  E.G. Harper,  AC. 
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The  Secretary,  iinder  the  super- 
vision of  the  Assistant  Conaoandant , 
conducts  correspondence  of  the  school, 
is  custodian  of  the  records  thereof, 
and  performs  such  other  duties  as  he 
may  he  assigned. 

The  Directors , under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Assistant  Commandant , 
have  charge  of  instruction  in  the  var- 
ious departments  of  the  school.  They 
are  responsible  for  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  preparation  of  courses 
and  instructional  matter  of  their  res- 
pective departments. 

The  Faculty  Board  consists  of  the 
Commandant,  the  Assistant  Commandant, 
Secretary,  and  such  Directors,  Senior 
Instructors  and  Instructors  as  may  be 
designated.  It  acts  upon  such  matters 
relative  to  the  school  as  may  be  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  Commandant  and  de- 
temines  all  matters  relative  to 
standing,  rating  or  classification, 
proficiency  or  deficiency  of  students. 

INSTHJCTIO^  • 

The  applicatory  method  of  in- 
struction is  used  throughout  the  Air 
Corps  Technical  School.  A jDroper  bal- 
ance is  maintained  between  classroom 
lectures  and  recitatioi^,  and  shop  and 
laboratory  work.  Practical  jobs  and 
exercises,  representative  of  situ- 
ations likely  to  be  encountered  in  the 
service,  are  assigned  to  each  student, 
who  is  encouraged  to  develop  proper 
habits  of  work  and  to  master  all  de- 
tails of  technique  in  accomplishing 
each  job.  Lectures  are  presented  with 
•Qae  aid  of  physical  and  graphical 
demonstrations  whenever  such  teaching 
devices  may  be  used  to  advantage.  lOie 
classroom  work  of  officer  classes  is 
occasionally  supplemented  by  lectures 
given  by  representatives  of  the 
Materiel  Division.  A welcome  relief 


from  the  monotony  of  routine  instructiox  1 
is  the  annual  spring  inspection  trip 
made  by  each  of  the  student  officer 
classes;  future  commissioned  specialists 
thus  are  enabled  to  obtain  first  hand 
information  concerning  the  develojaaent 
and  production  processes  employed  by 
government  and  industry  in  the  manufacto 
of  technical  material  for  the  Air  Corps. 

The  Maintenance  Engineering  course 
for  officers  is  of  ten  months  duration, 
beginning  in  September;  Armament , seven 
months  beginning  in  December;  Photogr^h 
nine  and  one-half  months  beginning  the 
middle  of  Septmber,  and  Communications, 
nine  months  beginning  the  first  of 
October. 


The  classes  of  enlisted  men  are 
staggered  in  accordance  with  an  approved 
time  schedule  to  enable  the  several  depa 
ments  to  accommodate  classes  of  from 
eight  to  thirty  men  in  the  most  efficien 
manner  possible.  Ulie  instructors  are  th 
enabled  to  give  individual  attention  to 
each  student.  Students  are  graded  daily 
on  proficiency  and  are  given  an  academic 
or  examination  grade  after  each  exam- 
ination, or  at  the  end  of  each  phase  and 
course.  Those  students  who  fail  two  of 
the  prescribed  subjects  are  ordered  to  aj 
pear  before  the  Faculty  Board  where  the 
cause  of  the  failure  is  detemined  and 
recommendation  is  made  on  the  dispositioi! 
of  the  student.  The  number  of  fail'ures 
are  few,  since  each  enlisted  student  is 
carefully  classified  by  the  Trade  Test  D< 
partment  prior  to  entering  the  school. 

The  functions  of  this  department  are  ve- 
similar  to  those  of  an  employment  depa 
ment  of  a large  corporation.  Each  appll 
cant  must  have  certain  specific  qualifi- 
cations for  entering  any  particular  cours 
By  the  use  of  intelligence  tests,  stu(^7^  c 
personal  record  and  a personal  interview 
the  general  qualifications  of  each  appli- 
cant are  determined.  This,  together  witlp 
his  interest,  desire,  age,  alertness,  anc 
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the  examiner's  opinion  as  to  his  po- 
tential qualifications,  form  the  "basis 
upon  which  he  is  recoinraended  for 
training.  The  eligibility  of  an  en- 
listed man  is  detemined  only  after  a 
careful  check  has  been  imde  of  the  fol- 
lowing qualifications  s 

1.  Education: 

a.  Public  and  High  School} 

b.  Hi^er,  Technical  or  Trad© 

Schools; 

c.  Nature  of  courses  elected 

idiile  a student; 

d.  Grades,  or  relative  standing 

in  mathematical  or  scienti- 
fic courses; 

e.  Army  Schools  attended. 

2.  Work  History  in  Civilian  Life: 

a.  Trade  followed,  if  any; 

b.  Nature  of  jobs  held,  duties 

entailed,  length  of  service, 

advancement,  etc, 

3.  Army  Service: 

a.  Length  of  service; 

b.  Principal  duties  since  enter- 

ing the  service. 

The  Trade  Test  Department  assembles 
the  above  information  by  the  use  of  a 
coE^jrehensive  application  blank,  and 
subsequent  verification  throu^ 
former  ec^loyers  and  school 
activities. 

The  entrance  examinations  consist 
of  the  following: 

1.  Mathematics  Tests: 

These  cover  all  phases  of  work  in 
grammar  school  arithmetic  (fractions, 
decimals,  ratio,  proportion  and  square 
root),  elementary  algebra,  and 
geometry.  When  it  is  considered  that 
in  the  Department  of  Basic  Instruction 
only  seven  days  are  allotted  to  the 
teaching  of  shop  mathematics,  it  is 


apparent  that  the  applicant  must  possess 
a working  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
prior  to  entering  the  Air  Corps  Technical 
School,  inasmuch  as  a thorou^  \inder stand- 
ing of  mathematics  is  essential  if  a 
student  is  to  be  successful  in  any  course. 

2.  Aptitude  Tests: 

These  are  fundamental  tests  in 
Elements  of  Electricity,  Shop  Work, 
Knowledge  and  Use  of  Simple  Hand  Tools, 

Blue  Print  Reading,  and  such  other  tests 
as  ml|^t  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
technical  qualifications  or  mechanical  apt- 
itude of  an  applicant  for  a course  of 
study.  These  tests  determine  with  equal 
success  the  aptitude  of  either  the  inex- 
perienced high  school  graduate  or  the 
service  man  with  training  and  experience 
of  a technical  nature. 

3.  Intelligence  Tests: 

^e  Anay  Alpha  has  been  used  in  this 
school  for  many  years,  and  is  modified  at 
regular  Intervals  to  keep  its  context 
from  becoming  out  of  date.  It  is  so  de- 
signed that  it  will  furnish  the  necessary 
Infomatlon  to  detemine  whether  or  not 
an  individual  is  sufficiently  alert 
mentally  to  assimilate,  in  the  time  avail- 
able, the  instruction  given.  A similar 
foim  of  mental  test  is  used  in  most  of 
the  high  schools  and  colleges  throughout 
the  country,  and  has  recently  been 
adopted  by  many  large  industries  as  an  aid 
in  the  selection  of  young  men  for  ap- 
pr^tice  training.  Previous  education 
and  e^erience  of  the  individuals  tested 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  test 
results. 

4.  Interview: 

U^on  his  arrival  at  the  school , each 
applicant  is  given  a personal  interview 
at  which  time  it  must  be  evident  that  he 
has  sufficient  interest  in  Radio, 

Mechanics,  or  any  other  course  selected 
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I'j'.  R.  V/.  RaalDian,  Senior  InstiTictor  of  tlie  Trade  Test  Division,  has  just  de- 
cided that  Pfc.  TT.  C.  Ahrens  of  Self  riche  Field  is  eligible  for  a course  of  in- 
struction at  the  Air  Corps  Technical  School. 


So  tliat  he  will  carry  his  work  to  a 
successful  completion.  Tlie  progress  of 
each  Air  Corps,  Chanute  Field  (unas- 
signed) student  is.  carefully  observed 
while  undergoing-  the  four  weeks  of 
basic  instruction  to  determine  further 
his  aptitude,  adaptability,  and  quali- 
fications for  the  course  which  he  has 
selected.  Occasionally  it  is  advisable 
after  checking  his  progress' in  various 
phases  of  Sa.sic  Ins  true  ti  on  to  trans- 
fer a,  student  to  a course  for  lyhich  he 
is  better  suited. 


oeii:ral 


To  be  graduates  of  one  or  more  of 
the  courses  given  at  the  Air  Corps 
Technical  School  is  the  hope  of  the  am- 
bitious enlisted  men  of  the  Air  Corps. 
It  supplies  them  with  the  necessary 
technical  l-now/ledge  to  pass  success- 
fully teclmical  examinations  for  Air 
Corps  promotions. 


The  elvantages  of  a course  of  in- 
struction in  this  school  are  not  only 


appreciated  by  those  in  the  service,  hnt 
also  by  those  who  'lave  not  had  previous 
military  experience,  but  vdio  liave 
leanied  of  the  school  and  the  different 
courses  offered.  A priority  list  of 
civilian  applicants  for  the  Air  Corps 
Teclmical  School  is  maintained  by  the 
Trade  Test  Division.  After  enlistment, 
and  upon  completion  of  five  weeks*  re- 
cruit instruction,  applicants  are  inter- 
viewed by  the  trade  test  examiner  and 
detailed  as  students  in  courses  for 
which  they  are  best  qualified.  During 
the  period,  covered  by  recruit  in- 
struction :nd  the  period  of  attendance 
at  school,  these  students  are  carried 
as  "Air  Corps,  Chanute  Field,"  aiid  are 
continued  as  such  until  their  graduation 
when  - they  are  a^ssigned  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps  to  Air  Cor-os  stations. 


Entrance  requirements  for  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  of  the  He.ular 
Army  Air  Corps  ane  contained  in  Ainiy 
Regulations  350-5^0  Circular  35-7. 
Office,  Chief  of  Air  Corps. 
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THS  DEPAETlSSPr  CF  BASIC  IITSTSUCTIQIT 


Captain  Ifercisse  L.  Cote,  Air  Corps, 
Director. 


Perhaps  you  haven’t  heard  of  the 
Basic  School  in  connection  with  the 
Air  Corps  Technical  School  ? V.hat  you 
are  mainly  interested  in  when  you 
think  of  Chanute  Pi  eld  is  one  of  the 
technica.1  courses  taught  there  and  the 
advantages  to  he  gained  in  being  a 
graduate  of  one  of  those  technical 
courses. 

It  v;as  discovered  some  time  ago 
that  it  was  rather  difficult  for  sone 
men  to  grasp  even  the  sirjplest- 
theories  and  fon<iulae  that  are  the 
basis  upon  which  any  teclinical  subject 
is  founded,  particularly  so  v/hen  it 
had  been  some  time  since  they  had  been 
to  high  school.  Theories  and  facts  of 
an  abstract  nature  are  easily  for- 
gotten unless  thej'’  are  brought  to  mind 
time  and  again  until  they  become  a 


habit  of  the  mind  through  practical  ap- 
plication. 

Then  too,  althou^i  the  prospective 
student  may  liave  b.andled  tools  of  all 
kinds  either  in  civilian  life  or  in  the 
Air  Corps,  he  may  never  xiave  learned  the 
correct  names  of  those  tools  or  how  to 
use  them  to  best  advantage  so  that  the 
job  each  tool  was  made  to.  do  is  done  with 
that  tool  and  done  in  such  a man;ier  that 
other  tool  would  not  have  done  the 
job  as  well.  The  tools  the  Air  Corps  me- 
chanic is  mainly  interested  in  are  those 
used  in  connection  with  metalwork. 

To  those  who  malce  no  use  of  them, 
blueprints  and  mechanical  drawings  may 
seem  to  be  a mysterious  jumble  of  lines, 
but  to  the  mechanic,  they  axe  the 
written  language  of  Ms  work.  Every 
Air  Corps  mechanic  should  be  able  to 
make  simple  nechanice,!  drawings  and 
should  be  capable  of  interpreting  from 
a blueprint  so  that  he  msy  be  able  to 
follow  the  circuits  of  wiring  diagrams 
and  maire  installations  as  pictured  in 
technical  orders. 

Electricity,  it  seems,  is  a ma,jor 
consideration  in  any  technical  subject. 
Almost  every  craftsman  must  use  it  in 
one  fom  or  another,  the  Air  Corps 
technician  should  certainly  understand 
the  basic  laws  of  electricity  before  he 
attempts  to  master  the  more  coraplicated 
machines  and  defices  connected  Mth  his 
trade  specialty. 

Tlie  School  of  Basic  Instruction 
seeks  to  give  the  student  an  insight 
into  Ml  of  these  things  in  the  very 
short  space  of  four  weeks  that  are  al- 
lotted to  that  section  of  the  school. 

You  see,  the  idea  is  not  to  present 
added  subjects  to  the  student  and  there- 
by increase  his  work  and  make  it  more 
difficult  for  him  to  graduate;  indeed, 
the  opposite  is  true.  The  Basic 
School  course  is  intended  to  make  the 
technical  courses  easier  for  the  student. 
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It  is  nore  or  less  a refresher  course 
covering  the  high  points  of  his  high 
school  work;  hringing  hade  to  mind 
things  that  he  once  Icnew  well,  hut 
has  forgotten  heceuse  of  not  havirig 
heard  or  used  that  laiowledge  over  a 
period  of  time. 

Nothing  new  or  canplex  is  pre- 
sented in  th.e  course  that  the  average 
high  school  graduate  cannot  grasp 
readily.  Only  the  very  basic  elements 
of  Shop  llatheraatics.  Electricity, 

Tools  and  hetalwork,  and  Mechanical 
Drawing  and  Blueprint  Heading  are 
taught.  The  subjects  are  taught  not 


•'Honest,  my  hands  felt  that  big  when 
I started  to  use  a micrometer”,  says 
Pvt.  A.  H.  Dell  of  Barksdale  Field.. 


with  the  idea  of  giving  the  students 
mere  abstract  loiowledge  to  remember, 
but  rather  to  give  him  a pra.ctica,! 
mental  and  workmanlike  base  to  stand 
on  in  his  future  courses. 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  most  of 
the  work  in  the  Basic  School  is  study 
and  lecture  either.  Only  one-eighth 
of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  classroom. 


All  the  rest  of  the  time  the  student  is 
in  the  laboratory/  or  shop  puttir.g  that 
classroom  knowledge  to  v/ork  and  demon- 
stratirxg  to  himself  the  ’hows'  and  *v/hys' 
of  v.hat  he  luis  learned. 

A long  time  ago  the  directors  of 
the  various  courses  pursued  at  the  Tech- 
nical School  realised  that  some  sort  of 
basic  instruction  was  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  the  trainirig  in  any  of  the 
teciinicail  subjects  and  so,  one  by  one, 
each  course  instituted  its  own  basic 
instruction.  To  more  readily  standard- 
ize this  v7ork,  it  was  later  decided  to 
group  all  the  basic  schools  together  in- 


...."But  heck,  I can  do  it  blindfolded 
afer  that  course”. 


asmuch  as  the  separate  schools  had  all 
taught  practically  the  same  things. 

So  now,  we  ha.v’e  the  one  course  of  ba,sic 
instruction, 

Tlie  whole  purpose  of  the  Basic 
School  is  to  help  the  prospective  student 
remember  what  he  has  for,y  otten  and  to 
get  him  started  on  the  right  foot  for  his 
technical  schooling. 

The  Trade  Test  Division  is  that 
section  of  the  Basic  School  'I’^iich  de- 
cides, even  before  the  student  starts 
v.hether  or  not  he  is  capable  of  complet- 
ing one  of  the  courses  a.t  the  Technical 
School.  This  section  is  also  responsi- 
ble for  the  maice-up  and  marking  of  the 
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Pfc,  T,  A.  Schild,  Senior  Instructor  in  Shop  Mathematics  says,  "Now,  if  ! 

three-fifths  as  many  oranges  as  " 


and  Pvt.  E.  A.  Crumley  of  Langley  Field  decides  on  a practical  demon 

st rat ion. 
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eligi'oility  examinations  taken  for  en- 
trance to  the  Technical  School.  These 
examinations  together  v,-ith  the  tests 
for  mental  alertness  given  on  arrival 


at  the  school  form  a valuable  index 
of  the  student's  cepahilities  and 
possibilities. 


.....now  it's  Coip.  Story's  turn  to  tell  about  parallel  circuits 


....and  finally,  he  constructs  a circuit  in  parallel  in  the  laboratory.  He 
- won't  forget  what  a parallel  circuit  is. 
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DEPARTm?  OF  UECHAIJICS 


Major  William  M.  Lana^an,  Air  Corps » 

Di rector. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mechanics,  Air  Corps  Technical 
School,  to  train  officers  and  men  in 
the  various  trade  specialties  in- 
volved in  the  operation,  maintenance 
and  repair  of  all  types  of  military  air- 
craft. 

The  general  organization  of  the  de- 
partment is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  Engineering  Department  of  an  Air 
Depot.  A central  office  maintains  all 
•records  and  reports  and  handles  all  ad- 
ministrative matters;  whereas,  the 
school  huil dings  and  actual  instruction 
is  divided  into  four  (4)  suh-depart- 
ments  or  divisions  namely:  Airplane 
Division,  Power  Plant  Division,  Machine 
Sliop  Division  and  Parachute  Division, 
the  details  of  which  are  defined  in 
subsequent  articles.  The  personnel  of 
the  department  consists  of  four  (4)  of- 
ficers, approximately  thirty  (30)  en- 
listed men  and  twenty  (20)  civilian  in- 
structors. 

The  applicatory  system  of  in- 
struction is  practiced  in  so  far  as 
possible,  therefore  the  school  rooms 


consist  primarily  of  shops  and  labor- 
atories with  merely  sufficient  class 
rooms  for  conducting  lectures,  demon- 
strations and  examinant i ons . approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  the  total  time 
allotted  for  instruction  is  devoted  to 
actual  v/ork  in  the  shops  and  labora- 
tories and  one-fourth  to  class  room  in- 
struction. Tlie  percentage  of  class 
room  instruction  for  officers*  courses 
is  necessarily  somewhat  hi^er  than 
this.  The  nature  of  work  conducted  in 
the  shops  and  laboratories  consists  of 
approved  methods  of  repair,  adjustment, 
test,  and  operation  of  various  aircraft 
units;  whereas,  the  class  rocmi  in- 
struction consists  of  the  principles  of 
construction  and  operation  of  these 
units  and  the  reasons  for  perfoiming  woife 
as  prescribed.  Class  room  instruction 
also  Includes  the  application  and  use  of 
all  technical  publications,  drawings, 
etc,,  ami  meclianics  of  handling  equipment 
and  supplies. 

The  Program  of  Training  conducted  by 
this  department  varies  annually,  depend- 
ing upon  the  needs  of  the  service.  Dar- 
ing the  ensuing  school  year  a total  of  ap- 
proxiisiately  fifteen  (15)  officers  and  six 
hundred  and  fifty  (65O)  enlisted  men  will 
be  trained  in  nine  (9)  different  courses, 
a brief  outline  of  which  follows: 

1.  Aiiplane  Maintenance -Engineering 
Course.-  a.  Purpose.  To  instruct  and 
train  officers  in  the  construction  princi- 
ples, repair,  maintenance,  and  inspection 
of  airplanes,  airplane  engines,  and 
auxiliary  appliances;  the  operation,  re- 
pair and  maintenance  of  shop  and  hangar 
equipment;  and  in  the  duties  of  an  Air 
Coips  Engineering  Officer. 

b.  The  duration  of  this  course  is  ten 
months  long  and  includes  instruction  in 
Machine  Shop  Practice;  Metal  Shop  Practice; 
Airplane  Construction  and  Repair;  Airplane 
Propellers;  Airplane  Instruments;  Engine 
Construction  and  Repair;  Airplane  Electri- 
cal Systems;  Engine  Induction  Systems, 
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Enlisted  Personnel,  Department  of  Mechanics 

Pront  How  - Left  to  Right:  Sgt.  S.H.  Bishop,  Instr.  Parachutes;  S.Sgt.  E.  J. 
McClellan,  Instr.  Dope  & Fabric;  S.Sgt,  W.M.  Grady,  Instr.  Airplane  Repair; 

M.Sgt.  G.P.  Stanaland,  Sr. Instr.  Parachute  Div. ; M.Sgt.  O.K.  Lee,  Instr.  Air- 
plane Repair;  S.Sgt.  L.T.  Burval,  Instr.  Welding;  S.Sgt.  G.A.L.  Genoway,  Chief 
Cleik;  S.Sgt.  B.H.  Litten,  Parachute  Rigger. 

Middle  Row  - Left  to  Right:  Sgt.  F.J.  Leonard,  Instr.  Airplane  Inspection; 

Pvt.  J.E.  Ball,  Instr.  Sheet  Metal;  Corps.  D.E.  Erwin,  Instr.  Ignition;  Coip. 

L.E.  Mayea,  Instr.  Sheet  Metal;  Sgt.  H.  Anderson,  Parachute  Rigger;  Sgt.  G.E. 
Cain,  Instr.  Ignition;  Coip.  7.E.  Botkin,  Supply;  Sgt.  E.W.  Leary,  Instr. 
Carhuretion;  Sgt.  C.P.  Hamilton,  Instr.  Carlmretors;  Pvt.  H.P.  Robbins,  Clerk; 
Pvt.  E.V.  Garbich,  Instr.  Ignition, 

Rear  Row  - Left  to  Right:  Coip.  E.H.  Farr,  Instr.  Propellers;  Pvt.  C.H.  Sliort, 
Instr.  Engine  Testing;  Pvt.  W.F.  Gorsage,  Machinist;  Pvt.lcl  J.F.  Holliday, 

Instr.  Machinist;  Pvt.  B.L.  Minton,  clerk;  Pvt.lcl  G.F.  Tate,  Instr.  Instruments; 
Pvt.  M.  A.  Zeiger,  Instr.  Aiiplane  Inspection;  Pvt.  R.C.  Moore,  Clerk. 
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Fuels  and  Lubricants;  Engine  Oper- 
ation and  Testing;  Airplane  Assembly; 
Parachutes;  Airplane  laaintentnce  and 
Inspection;  Air  Corps  l>laintBnance- 
Engineering  System;  Auxiliary  Equip- 
ment Installations  and  Inspection 
Trips , and  Instructions  in  Preparation 
of  Efficiency  Reports.  Total  amber 
of  hours;  1266. 

2.  Airplane  Meclianics'  Course, - 

a.  Purpose;  To  train  enlisted  men  in 
the  general  construction  principles, 
minor  repair,  adjustment,  infection 
and  maintenance  of  the  conplete  air- 
plane, engine,  and  affiliated  equip- 
ment; also  the  care  and  use  of  mater- 
ial, tools  and  equipment  used  in  the 
hangar. 

b.  The  duration  of  this  course  is 
twenty  wedcs  for  assigned  men,  and 
twenty- four  wedcs  for  unassigned  men. 
The  course  includes  instruction  in 
Airplane  Construction  and  Repair;  Air- 
plane Propellers;  Airplane  Instru- 
ments; Engine  Construction  and  Repair; 
Airplane  Electrical  Sj^stems;  Engine 
Induction,  Fuels  and  Oil  Sj^^staas; 
Engine  Operation  and  Test;  Airplane 
Assembly,  and  Airplane  Inspection  and 
Maintenance,  In  addition,  unassigned 
men  receive  four  weeks  additional 
instruction  in  the  Department  of  Basic 
Instruction.  Total  number  of  hours; 
Assigned  Men,  600;  unassigned  men, 

720. 

3.  Aircraft  Machinists'  Course. - 
a.  Purpose;  To  instruct  and  train 
selected  enlisted  men  in  general  ma- 
chine work,  forging  and  heat-treating. 

b.  The  duration  of  tiiis  course  is 
twenty  weeks  for  assigned  men,  and 
twenty-four  wedcs  for  unassigned  men. 
The  course  includes  instruction  in 
Lathes;  Milling  Machines  and  Shapers; 
Forging  and  Heat-Treating,  and  G-rind- 
ing  Machines.  Unassigned  men  receive 
four  additional  weeks  instruction  in 
the  Department  of  Basic  Instruction, 


Total  number  of  hours;  Assigned  men,  60O; 
unassigned  men,  720. 

4.  Aircraft  Welders-Sheet  Metal 
V/orkers  Course,  - Purpose;  To  in- 
struct and  train  selected  enlisted  men  in 
ojy-acetylene  welding,  construction  and 
repair  of  metal  aircraft  structural  units, 
aircraft  sheet  metal  work  and  radiator 
repair. 

b.  The  duration  of  this  course  is 
twenty-four  weeks  for  assigned  men,  and 
twenty-eight  weeks  for  unassigned  men. 

This  course  includes  instruction  in  Basic 
Sheet  Metal  Work;  Airplane  Metal  Work; 
Heat-Treating;  Basic  Welding  and  Aircraft 
Welding.  Unassigned  men  receive  four  ad- 
ditional weelcs  instruction  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Basic  Instruction.  Total  number 
of  hours;  Assigned  men,  720;  unassigned 
men,  S40. 

5.  Parachute  Riggers  Course.  - 
Purpos  e;  To  instruct  and  train  selected 
enlisted  men  in  the  construction,  repair, 
maintenance,  and  inspection  of  parachutes 
and  paradiute  equipment  used  by  the  Air 
Corps. 

b.  The  duration  of  this  course  is 
eight  weeks,  and  includes  instruction  in 
Parachute  Construction  and  Repair  and 
Parachute  Maintenance  and  Inspection. 

Total  number  of  hours;  24o. 

6.  Propeller  Specialists'  Course,  a. 
Purpose;  To  train  especially  selected  en- 
listed men  in  the  construction,  operation, 
repair  and  maintenance  of  propellers, 

and  the  operation  of  equipment  in  the  Air 
Base  Propeller  Shop. 

b.  The  duration  of  this  course  is  six 
weeks  and  includes  instruction  in  Airplane 
Propellers  (Basic)  and  Airplane  Pro- 
pellers (Advanced).  Total  number  of  hours; 
ISO. 

7.  Instrument  Specialists'  Course,  a. 
Purpose:  To  train  especially  s elected 
enlisted  men  in  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, repair  and  maintenance  of  airplane 
instruments  and  the  operation  of  equip- 


ment  in  the  Air  Base  Instrument  Shop. 

h.  The  duration  of  this  course  is 
six  weeks,  and  includes  instruction  in 
Airplane  Instruments  (Basic)  and  Air- 
plane Instruments  (Advanced) . Total 
number  of  hours:  ISO. 

8.  Electrical  Socialists'  Course, 
a.  Purpose:  To  train  especially  se- 
Tected  enlisted  men  in  the  con- 
struction, operation,  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  aiiplane  electrical  units, 
and  the  operation  of  equipment  in  the 
Air  Base  Electrical  Shop. 

h.  The  duration  of  this  course  is 
eight  weeks,  and  includes  instruction 
in  Airplane  Electrical  Systems  (Basic 
and  Advanced).  Total  number  of  hours: 
24o. 

9.  Carburetor  Specialists'  Course, 
a,  Puipose:  To  train  especially  se- 
lected enlisted  men  in  the  construction 
operation,  repair  and  maintenance  of 
engine  induction,  fuel  and  oil  systems 
and  the  operation  of  equipment  in  the 
Air  Base  Carburetor  Shop. 

b.  The  duration  of  this  course  is 
six  weeks,  and  includes  instruction  in 
Inductiifin,  Fuel  and  Oil  Systems 
(Basic  and  Advanced) . Total  number  of 
hours:  ISO. 


THE  AIHPLAl^  DIYISIOH 

The  Airplane  Division  includes 
a number  of  instructional  units  organ- 
ized for  training  students  in  Air- 
plane Maintenance-Engineering 
(Officers),  Aiiplane  Mechanics  (en- 
listed men)  and  two  Suecialists' 
courses  ( enlisted  men)  . The  primary 
purpose  of  the  division,  is  to  teach 
the  principals  of  operation,  in- 
spection and  maintenance  of  the  entire 
airplane  and  its  auxiliary  equipment , 
excepting  Armament,  Radio  and  Photo- 
graphic equipment.  This  does  not  in- 


clude instruction  in  the  power  plant 
and  accessories,  but  does  include  the 
installation  of  this  equipment  in 
the  airplane. 

The  units  or  branches  into  which 
the  division  is  divided,  closely  sim- 
ulates the  organization  of  a E^air 
Depot,  but  instead  of  the  output  being 
airplanes,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Depot, 
here  the  airplanes  and  accessories  re- 
main stationary  in  the  various  branches 
and  the  men  (students)  move  on  from 
branch  to  branch  and  finally  emerge 
from  the  Inspection  Branch  as  embryonic 
engineers  and  mechanics.  Eacdi  of  the 
branches  are  equipped  with  the  latest 
and  best  of  tools  and  equipment  avail- 
able in  the  Air  Corps,  and  continuous 
stress  throughout  all  branches  is 
placed  upon  the  selection  of  the  cor- 
rect tools  and  equipment  for  the  many 
airplane  maintenance  problems,  so  as 
to  produce  the  best  efficiency  and 
safety.  The  elementary,  but  very  impor- 
tant phase  of  how  to  care  for  these 
tools  and  equipment,  is  also  stressed 
throu^out  the  Division. 

The  introductory  subject  in  the 
Airplane  Division  is  a study  of  the  gen- 
eral principals  of  the  Air  Corps  in- 
spection system  as  basically  outlined 
in  Technical  Order  00-20.  This  is 
taught  first  because,  as  the  student 
progresses  through  the  various  units  or 
branches,  he  is  taught  the  detailed  in- 
spection and  maintenance  requirements 
on  the  portions  of  the  airplane,  or  its 
accessories  allotted  to  each  branch. 

He  is  then  taught  the  whole  system  of 
Air  Coips  Technical  Orders;  the  differ- 
ent classifications',  how  to  use  the 
index,  what  the  Technical  Orders  con- 
sist of,  and  it  is  impressed  npon  him 
that  he  will  have  to  refer  to  them 
often  and  diligently.  Along  with  this 
he  is  taught  the  use  of  Stock  Lists, 
the  Parts  Catalog  (Section  17  of  each 
Basic  Technical  Order  Handbook)  and  the 
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Captain  Hugo  P.  Rasli,  Air  Corps, 
Assistant  Director. 


Air  Corps  Drawings  for  the  purpose  of 
Identifying  parts,  uaJcing  in- 
stallations and  changes,  without  a 
knowledge  of  which  the  Engineering  Of- 
ficer and  neclianic  is  lost  even  though 
well  qualified  otherwise.  The  proper 
use  of  A.C.  Porms  SI  and  S2  (Stores 
Charge  and  Stores  Credit)  is  taught, 
and  henceforth,  the  student  prepares 
these  forms  for  all  supplies  and  parts 
drawn  or  returned  during  the  entire 
course. 

The  first  shop  problem  is  that  of 
inspecting  the  fuselage  and  wing 
structure  of  an  aiiplane.  At  present 
A B-lOB  is  used  for  this  training. 

In  all  instruction  in  inspection  of 
structures,  how  to  recognize  signs  of 
incipient  failures,  corrosion,  deter- 
ioration of  protective  coatings  is  the 
primary  problem.  Next  in  sequence,  is 
what  to  do  about  it.  Following  this 
is  a study  of  flight  control  systems 
and  their  inspection  and  maintenance; 
then,  tail  and  landing  gears,  wheels 
and  brakes  and  a phase  recently  added 
which  will  be  greatly  expanded  and 


emphasized  in  the  future,  hydraulic 
systems.  Tile  basis  for  the  latter  is 
the  elaborate  system  as  used  in  the 
B-18,  one  of  which  is  stationed  at 
Chamte  Field,  and  v/hich  will  be  used 
at  times  for  a part  of  the  instruction 
in  this  comparatively  new  system, 
fecial  oaphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
inspection  tud  maintenance  of  wheels 
and  braioes,  tail  and  landing  gears  and 
retracting  mechanism.  The  student  be- 
comes familiar  with  the  above  me- 
chanisms and  systens  by  disassembly  and 
assembly  supplemented  by  study  assign- 
ments, classroom  lectures,  and  dis- 
cussions by  the  instructors.  In  many 
cases,  mock-iaps  are  provided  for  demon- 
stration, and  in  some  instances,  lan- 
tern slides  are  projected.  l^Ial- 
functions,  adjustments,  inspections  re- 
quired by  Technical  Orders,  checking  of 
clearances,  tension  of  cables,  and  re- 
placement of  parts  are  the  points 
stressed.  P.epairs  requiring  machine 
work  are  not  taught  as  this  work  is 
covered  by  specialized  courses  for  Base 
shop  men  operated  in  an  other  division 
of  the  department  and  which  is  described 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Next,  in  the  usual  sequence,  comes 
the  training  in  propellers;  then,  in- 
struments. These  tv/o  branches  not  only 
train  students  in  liaintenance- 
Engineering  and  Aiiplane  Medianics,  but 
also  Specialists.  A description  of 
both  these  branches  is  also  covered  sep- 
arately elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

After  completing  propellers  and 
instruments,  the  student  moves  into  the 
Engine  Division,  and  all  its  branches, 
and  finally  returns  to  the  Aiiplane  Di- 
vision to  complete  the  course.  When 
each  class  returns,  they  bring  with 
them  three  engines  which  they  have  as- 
sembled and  tested.  Tlie  class  is  as- 
signed to  three  airplanes;  any  three ^of 
the  following  a.t  present:  P-26,  P-26a, 
A-17,  0-46a,  B-lOB,  BT-2  and  P-29. 

The  three  engines  in  the  airplanes  are 
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removed  and  those  the  class  "brought 
along  with  them  are  installed.  During 
this  engine  change  all  instruments  and 
connecting  lines  are  removed,  in- 
spected and  re-installed;  fuel  lines 
are  removed,  inspected  and  replaced; 
the  engine  section  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  inspected;  and  the  entire 
electrical  system  is  cheched.  Vdien 


spec t ions  on  the  latest  types  of  modem 
airplanes.  This  work,  in  the  In- 
spection Branch,  is  closely  supervised 
"by  three  enlisted  and  one  civilian  in- 
structor who  have  specialized  in  air- 
plane inspection  for  many  years.  This 
"branch  is  equipped  with  the  very  latest 
and  "best  equipment  procura'ble  for  con- 
ducting airplane  inspections  with  speed 


Students  performing  40  Hour  Inspection  on  C-33 


the  engine  change  has  "been  finished, 
a complete  40-hour  inspection  is  con- 
ducted and  recorded  on  Form  4l*s,  pro- 
vided in  the  authorized  manner.  The 
airplanes  are  serviced  with  gas  and 
oil,  placed  on  the  line  and  the 
engines  operated.  Here  the  pre-flight 
inspection  is  taught.  At  this  point, 
the  student  has  completed  a study  of 
the  airplfeine  from  propeller  to 
rudder  and  is  ready  for  his  final 
finishing  off. 

The  ’’finishing  off”  process  con- 
sists of  a series  of  40-hour  in- 


and  accuracy.  This  includes  such  items 
as  waslring'  equipment,  lubricating 
equipment,  porta'ble  lights,  cleaners, 
work  stands,  va^cuum  cleaners,  over-head 
traci:,  propeller  dollies,  and  the  many 
r?nd  various  special  tools  required  for 
propeller,  er^gine  and  airplane 
maintenance.  The  first  airplane  in- 
spected is  a small  one,  such  as,  a P-26, 
PB-2  or  BT-9.  This  is  followed  by  a 
larger  airplane,  such  as,  an  A-IJA,  or 
0-46a,  and  the  final  project  is  a B-18, 
C-33  or  even  a B-IJ.  Since  the  policy 
was  inaugurated  to  assign  one  of  each 
series  of  modem  airplanes  to  the  Air 
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Coi^s  Technical  School , there  lias  "been 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable 
laodem  airplanes  for  this  training . 
Previous,  to  this  tine,  it  was  neces- 
sary occasionally  to  borrow  airplanes 
from  other  stations.  This  no  longer 
is  necessary,  but  can  still  be  done, 
if  for  any  reason  airplanes  a.re  not 
available.  By  the  time  this  woik  is  . 
completed,  the  student  has  not  only 
the  necessary  laiov/ledge,  but  ha.s  the 
confidence  that  he  can  make  a practical 


have  up  to  20  years  experience  in  their 
own  specialty  and  most  of  the  civilians 
are  ex-service  men  of  v\rar-tiae  exper- 
ience. It  is  their  unrestricted  policy 
to  render  conscientious,  efficient,  and 
courteous  service  to  the  student  and 
the  school. 

PaOPELLEP  BBAirCH 

Since  the  advent  of  the  controllable 
prooeller  into  the  Air  Corps,  this  Branch 


Checking  instruments  with  Field  Testing  Set 


application  of  same  with  reasonable 
efficiency.  It  has  been  a long,  hard, 
but  very  interest! rg  g rind,  and  each 
student  is  justly  proud  of  the  di- 
ploma he  receives. 

Each  branch  of  the  Airplane  Di- 
vision is  manned  by  competent  and  ex- 
perienced instructors.  One  civilian 
and  one  or  more  enlisted  instructors 
are  employed  in  each  branch.  These  men 


has  become  a very  important  part  of  the 
school.  It  is  the  function  of  this 
branch  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
operating  principles  of  each  propeller 
used  in  the  service,  ^vith  sufficient 
shop  work  to  train  him  for  the  duties  he 
will  be  required  to  perform.  The  amount 
of  time  a student  is  in  this  branch  de- 
pends on  whether  he  is  talcing  a course 
for  Airplane  Mechanics  or  Propeller 
Specialists;  two  weeks  is  allotted  the 
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Airplane  HechsniG,  while  the  Propeller 
Specialist  is  £;iven  six  weeks.  All 
work  in  the  shop  conforms  to  existing 
regulations  as  outlined  in  Technical 
Orders.  Tneory  as  applied  to  pro- 
pellers is  discussed  hy  the  instructor 
in  the  classroom.  He  is  aided  in  this 
hy  the  use  of  sectionalized  models  of 
the  different  types  of  propellers  end 
hy  the  actual  demonstration  of  pro- 
peller vibration.  Theory/’  and  class- 
room discussions  have  an  iiportant 
place  in  this  branch,  as  do  oral  and 
written  tests.  Prom  these  tests,  it 
is  possible  to  determine  whether  the 
student  understands  that  particular 
phase  of  the  work. 


the  airplane  mechanic  v/ill  be  trained  to 
perform  shop  maintenance  or  overhaul  of 
propellers.  Therefore,  their  work  in 
the  shop  is  of  such  a nature  tliat  will 
train  them  for  the  duties  required  in  the 
Sei'vice.  Tiie  most  ir^jortant  phase  of 
this  branch  insofar  as  airplane  mechanics 
are  concerned,  is  the  inspection  and 
maintenance  of  propellers.  Tire  manner 
and  procedure  is  first  doaonstrated. 

Each  student  is  then  required  to  make  a 
similar  inspection  on  each  t;^pe  of  pro- 
peller. By  the  time  the  student  reaches 
this  point  he  has  been  instructed  in  the 
proper  nomenclature  and  function  of  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  propeller,  as  well 
as  the  assembly  and  associated  operations 


Student  checking  Propeller 


In  the  shop  the  students  woric  in 
groups  of  three,  having  modem  sl;iop 
equipment  and  hand  tools  at  their 
disposal.  The  vraiic  given  here  depends 
again  on  the  course  of  instruction, 

Por  example , it  is  not  intended  that 


He  has  then  a laiov;ledge  of  the  equipment 
he  is  inspecting  and  the  procedure  of 
making  an  inspection.  Checking  track 
and  blade  angle  with  a propeller  in- 
stalled is  part  of  the  instruction  given. 
Each  student  checks  the  blade  angle  with 
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the  Universal  Protractor.  The  differ- 
ent types  of  propellers  are  reiaoved 
and  reinstalled  under  the  supervision 
of  the  instmctor.  The  importance  of 
this  phase  is  ec^hasized.  On  completing 
the  two  v/eeks  in  this  branch,  a final 
examination  and  proficiency  grade  is 
given.  If  both  are  satisfactory  the 
student  is  perr^itted  to  proceed,  in  his 
course. 

The  Propeller  Specialists  undergo 
the  same  instiTiction  as  the  aiiplane 
mechanic  the  first  two  weeks  of  his 
course,  "fork  in  the  shop  is  such  that 


is  set  and  it  is  balanced.  The  fin- 
ished propeller  is  checked  by  the  in- 
structor who  holds  the  student  to  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy.  They  are  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  the  special 
tools  required  for  the  different  types 
of  propellers. 

Commissioned  officers  undergoing 
a course  of  instruction  in  Aiiplane 
Maintenance-Engineering  are  given  a two 
wedcs  period  in  this  branch.  These 
students  are  trained  to  supervise  any 
and  all  work  on  propellers  and  to  be 
able  to  make  a decision  on  the  service- 


Students  assembling  engine 

vdll  enable  the  student  to  perform  an 
overhaul  and  repair  the  different  types 
of  propellers.  It  includes  disassem- 
bly end  inspection  of  all  component 
parts,  either  visual  or  by  the  magna- 
flux  method.  The  propeller  is  then  as- 
sembled, checked  for  track,  blade  angle 


and  accessories  for  C-33 

ability  of  a propeller  or  its  parts. 

The  importance  of  the  periodic  in- 
spections is  stressed  as  well  as  the 
common  service  troubles  and  the  me^s 
of  correcting  the  same  is  discussed  and 
demonstrated.  This  infonnation  is 
invaluable  to  the  Engin eelsing  Officer. 
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Briefly  the  info  mat  ion  and  in- 
struction given  the  student  in  this 
branch,  not  only  enlightens  them  on 
the  subject  matter,  but  it  also  gives 
him  confidence  in  his  own  work  with 
the  satisfaction  of  loaowing  the  work 
perfomed  is  the  approved  method  and 
the  results  gratifying.  Tiiis  comes 
from  training. 


ments,  inspection  and  installation 
practice. 

Demonstration  lectures  are  given 
using  sectionalized  models  to  first 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  pur- 
poses, uses,  and  operating  principals 
of  each  instrument.  This  is  immediate- 
ly followed  by  laboratory  experiments 


Pro ny  Brake  Test 


INSTRUtfSNT  BRAh"CH 

Instruction  on  instruments  is 
considered  to  be  a very  necessary  part 
of  the  training  given  to  the  combat 
crews  and  maintenance  personnel  of  all 
airplanes.  In  this  school  an  instru- 
ment laboratory  containing  all  of  the 
standard  instruments  and  their  neces- 
sary maintenance  equipment  is  avail- 
able for  this  training. 


in  which  each  student  actually  cperates 
the  instrument  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  it  is  subjected  to  in  flight. 
Each  instrument  is  run  up  and  down 
through  its  scale  range  and  the  readings 
at  each  calibration  point  are  compared 
with  a manometer,  a barometer  or  other 
equivalent  of  a master  gage.  By  this 
means,  he  learns  to  correctly  read  the 
instruments,  learn  their  limitations, 
and  determine  their  accuracy.  Particu- 
lar stress  is  laid  on  the  very  close 
tolerance  required  In  aircraft  instru- 


Inst ruction  consists  of  demon- 
stration lectures,  laboratory  experi- 
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ment,  he  is  taught  repair  practices  and 
procedure,  such  as  present  regulations 
peiTnit  in  field  organizations.  This 
includes  cleaning  and  lubrication  of 
external  parts,  replacement  of  broken 
cover  glasses,  the  sealing  of  cases, 
the  resetting  of  dials  and  pointers, 
the  use  of  zero  adjusters  and  minor  ad- 
justments of  internal  parts.  Following 
the  minor  repair  of  an  instrument,  it  is 


is  used  for  this  instruction.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  necessity  of  correct  and 
proper  installation  of  instruments.  In- 
stalla-tions  and  discussion  of  such  de- 
fects as  sharp  bends,  fouled  lines,  leaks 
restrictions  and  improper  fittings  are 
given  so  that  the  student  is  lead  to  the 
realization  that  oerfection  is  the  only 
stenda.rd  that  is  acceptable  for  any  in- 
strument that  is  installed  on  an  airplane. 


Fuel  and  Oil  Laboratory  Testing 


then  given  a scale  error  test  and  such 
other  special  tests  as  are  required  to 
determine  without  a doubt  that  it  will 
function  correctly  on  an  airplane, 
under  fli^t  conditions. 

Following  the  laboratory  in- 
struction each  class  is  assigned  to 
school  airplanes  and  are  taught  the  in- 
spection procedure  and  maintenance  re- 
quired at  periodic  intervals  on  service 
^rplanes.  The  portable  field  test  set 


Approximately  thirty  basic  instru- 
ments with  their  respective  variations  are 
covered  in  the  course  of  instruction.  This 
includes  all  the  standard  engine  and  flight 
instruments  and  very  recent  developments 
such  as  the  automatic  pilot,  exhaust  gas 
analizers,  autosyn  and  other  new  trrpes  of 
electrically  operated  instruments.  G-radu- 
ates  are  competent  to  perform  the  necessary 
instrument  maintenance  and  repair  required 
in  squadron,  group  and  Base  Engineering 
units  of  service  organizations  in  the  Field 
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THE  POm  PLAITT  DIVISIQIT 


1st  Lieut,  E.  J.  O'Keefe,  Air  Corps, 
Assistant  Director. 


The  human  hody  is  the  most  per- 
fect mechanism  devised  by  nature. 
Analogously,  the  power  plant  and  the 
related  equipment  of  the  modem  air- 
plane is  the  most  perfect  mechanism 
devised  hy  man.  Figuratively,  the 
power  plant  must  he  treated  with  sim- 
ilar discretion  and  care  prescribed 
for  the  human  body  in  order  to  perform, 
during  its  life  span,  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  Both  of 
these  mechanisms  are  capable  of  with- 
standing abuse  and  mistreatment; 
however,  there  is  always  a day  of 
reckoning.  If/hereas  one  mechanism 
maintains  and  repairs  itself  with 
very  little  assistance,  the  other  is 
dependent  for  its  very  existence  upon 
the  ability  and  care  of  tliat  man  af- 
fectionately called  "The  Greaseball" . 
The  power  plant  is  the  heart  of  the 
airplane;  the  operator  is  the  brain; 
the  fuel  and  oil  is  the  food  and 
drink;  the  time  between  overhauls  is 
the  useful  life;  the  mechanic  is  the 
physician  and  surgeon.  The  mechanic  - 


the  "Doctor",  is  a major  cog  in  the  in- 
tricate organization  of  the  Air  Corps. 

He  doesn't  fly  an  airplane,  but  it  can 
not  fly  without  him.  He  treats  and 
maintains  a power  plant  at  such  a high 
standard  that  every  available  horse- 
power may  be  "nursed"  out  of  the  equip- 
ment with  a hi^^  degree  of  reliability. 
This  division,  within  the  limits  of 
its  ability,  endeavors  to  carry  on  a 
course  of  instruction  which  trains  stu- 
dent mechanics  capable  of  performing 
such  an  important  mission. 

METHOD  OF  IDSTEUCTION 

. - . . . f- 

The  objective  of  this  instruction 
is  to  impart  to  the  student  mechanic  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  efficient  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  the  power  plant 
and  related  systems.  This  objective  is 
accomplished  by  instructing  the  student 
in  construction,  operating  principles, 
and  proper  maintenance  of  the  pertinent 
equipment.  A high  degree  of  efficiency 
in  a mechanic  will  insure  a hi^  degree 
of  reliability  in  the  operation  of  the 
airplane.  An  effort  is  made  to  confine 
theory  to  a minimum  and  practical  appli- 
cation to  a maximum;  however,  theory  is 
covered  in  detail  when  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  just  what  the  equipment 
does,  how  its  useful  work  is  accom- 
plished, and  the  means  and  methods  used 
to  maintain  a high  standard  of  per- 
formance. School  texts  and  technical 
publications  are  given  to  the  student  for 
study  outside  of  classroom  and  shop, 
and  for  a guide  in  the  classroom  and 
shop.  Ifumerous  lectures  supplement  the 
study  and  practical  application  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  subject. 

SECTIOHALIZED  UNITS  ADD  DEMONSTRATIONS 

The  intricacies  of  operating  ma- 
chinery are  usually  mysteries  to  the  stu- 
dent until  the  equipment  has  been 
totally  dismantled.  TUhere  complete  dis- 
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assembly  does  not  permit  complete  ■un- 
derstanding, "cut-away”  or  section- 
alized  units  are  utilized  to  e^ose 
hidden  complexities.  The  mystery  is 
a mystery  no  longer  and  is  exposed  in 
all  its  nakedness  to  be  just  a simple 
operation  or  effect.  For  example, 
sectionadized  carburetors,  super- 
chargers, puisps,  cylinders,  magnetos, 
valves,  etc,,  are  used.  The  student 
is  given  a detailed  explanation  of 
carburetor  icing.  To  supplement  the 
explanation  he  observes  throu^  a 


how  the  ice  foms,  but  he  sees  the 
formation  £ind  observes  the  effect  on  en- 
gine performance.  Detona,tion  is  demon- 
strated on  a one  cylinder  gasoline  engine 
to  supplement  the  classroom  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon.  Aircraft  engine  in- 
struments are  used  to  give  the  student 
the  identical  indications  he  ?/auld  en- 
counter in  a detonating  aircraft  engine. 
He  is  instructed  in  the  cause,  observes 
the  effect,  and  learns  how  to  use  the 
available  means  of  preventing  detonation 
which  has  become  a serious  problem  in 


Carburetor  Icing  Demonstration 


glass  window  the  actual  formation  of 
ice  in  a carburetor  installed  on  an 
operating  engine.  The  carburetor 
icing  conditions  are  introduced  at 
will  on  the  engine  test  stand  where 
the  student  sees  the  ice  form  and  then 
disappear  as  the  carburetor  heat  con- 
trol is  operated.  He  not  only  knows 


present-day  highly  supercharged  aircraft 
engines.  From  the  above,  it  is  obvious 
that  sectionalized  units  and  demon- 
strations tend  to  simplify  an  otherwise 
complex  subject. 
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KEEPING  UP-TO-DATE 


THE  PHASES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Close  contact  witli  the  Llateriel 
Division,  Air  Depots  and  the  nanu- 
facturer  enables  the  instructors  to 
pass  on  to  the  student  the  develop™ 
laent  of  experimental  equipment , main- 
tenance and  Terpa.iT  information,  and 
factory  methods  of  construction.  The 
value  to  the  student  of  this  close 
contact  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  be- 
cause the  information  procured  is  as 


The  instraction  in  the  Engine  Di- 
vision is  divided  into  four  phases,  i.e,, 
Engine  Construction  and  Hepair;  Electri- 
cal S3rstems;  Fuel,  Oil  and  Induction 
Systems;  Engine  Operation  and  Test.  The 
airplane  mechanic  covers  the  four  uhases 
in  approxhaately  eleven  weeks.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  airolsne  mechanics  course, 
two  specialist  courses  ;:re  given  in 
Fuel,  Oil  and  Induction  Systems  and 


Student  inspecting  and|  greasing  tail  wheel  bearings  on  0-46 


up-to-date  as  is  humanly  possible. 

Such  information  permits  the  in- 
structor to  advance  his  knowledge  with 
the  development  of  the  power  plant 
which  has  urogressed  very  rapidly  in 
the  last  few  years,  and  from  all  ap- 
pearances will  progress  with  even 
greater  rapidity  in  the  future. 


Electrical  Systems  of  six  and  eight 
weelcs  respectively.  Engineering  Offi- 
cers talie  the  eleven  week  mechanics' 
course  and  cover  practically  the  same 
ground  as  that  prescribed  for  the  en- 
listed mechanic.  A short  coiirse  of 
four  weeks  is  given  to  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  Engineering  Officers  daring 
the  summer  months.  From  the  above  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  Engineering  Officer 
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receives  the  training  necessary  for 
his  •understanding  of  the  problems  and 
difficulties  confronting  the  mechanic 
in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
aircraft  power  plant. 

Emm  CONSTRUCTION  & REPAIR 

This  phase  of  the  instruction  is 
divided  into  two  separate  sections, 
namely,  liquid-cooled  and  air-cooled 
engine  construction  and  repair. 

Modem  liquid-cooled  engines  are  used 


systems  are  covered  thoroughly  at  this 
time.  Modem  single  row  and  double 
row  radial  air-cooled  engines  follow 
the  same  procedure  described  above,  ex- 
cept In  the  amount  of  tine  spent  on  the 
subject  due  to  the  present  preponder- 
ance of  air-cooled  radial  engines  used 
in  the  "Service".  At  the  close  of  this 
phase  of  the  course  the  engines  are  ad- 
justed and  inspected  and  prepared  for 
installation  on  the  test  blocks  where 
they  will  be  used  in  the  last  phase  of 
Instruction  covering  operation  and 


Engine  Construction  & Repair 


in  the  woife  shop  and  are  completely 
tom  down  and  checked.  The  necessary 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  engine 
is  studied  by  the  student  with  par- 
ticular eirphasis  given  to  in- 
spection and  adjustment.  During  the 
process  of  disassembly  the  con- 
struction of  the  engine  is  studied 
and  discussed.  Coolants  and  cooling 


engine  test, 

FUEL.  OIL  & INmCTIOU  SYSTEt^S 

This  phase  of  the  instruction  is  di- 
vided into  five  sections;  namely,  fuel 
and  lubricant  laboratory  testing;  carbu- 
retors and  carburetion;  fuel  injectors 
and  fuel  injection,  fuel  and  oil  systems; 
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ELEOTHICAL  SYSTEMS 


oil  reclamation.  Laboratory  work 
consists  of  the  staridard  tests  re- 
quired by  the  Air  Corps  of  all  fuels 
and  lubricants  used  on  an  airplane. 

The  chemistry  of  fuels  and  lubricants 
is  covered  for  a better  understanding 
of  their  utility.  The  operation  of 
carburetors,  fuel  injectors,  super- 
chargers, and  fuel  and  oil  system 
units  are  covered  thoroo^^ly.  The  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  an  oil 
reclamation  plant  is  included  in  this 


This  phase  of  the  instruction  is 
divided  into  two  sections;  namely,  power 
plant  electrical  systems  and  aiiplane 
electrical  systems.  The  instruction  in 
power  plant  electrical  systems  consists 
of  test,  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
battery;  generator  and  control  system; 
starter  and  starter  system;  ignition 
system  and  bonding;  shielding  and  metal- 
lizing. The  instruction  in  aiiplane 


Electrical  Test  Stands 


phase.  The  operating  and  maintenance 
of  these  coraplete  systems  as  in- 
stalled in  the  airplane  coi.-plete  the 
course  during  this  phase  of  the  in- 
struction. Frequent  demonstrations 
during  instruction  supplement  the 
classroom  and  shop  work  of  the 
student . 


electrical  systoas  consists  of  test  ^d 
mainteiance  of  the  electrically  operated 
airplane  equipment  such  as  cowling  flaps, 
landing  gear,  lighting  system,  pro- 
peller, etc.  The  student  is  tau^^t  how 
to  check  the  electrical  equipment  while 
it  is  installed  in  the  airplane  when 
such  a check  is  practicable  in  "trouble 
shooting",  Coiriplete  airplane  and  power 
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Detonation  Demonstration 


EilGIIsIE  OPSRATICxT  M!D  TEST 

This  phase  of  the  instraction  is  di- 
vided into  four  sections,  namely, 
eneire  operation,  en£:;ine  test,  power 
plant  “ trouble  finding”,  aaid  engine 
storage  and  shipment.  The  in- 
struction in  operation  includes  engine 
starting,  engine  "warm-up”,  engine 
check,  the  operation  of  the  power 
plant  during  flight,  and  engine 
"shut-down".  The  student  is  in- 
structed in  test  block  procedure  and 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this 


engine  for  storage  and  shipment  is 
covered  in  detail.  This  teiminates  the 
course  of  instruction  given  the  air- 
plane mechanic  daring  his  short  stay  in 
this  division  and  it  is  thoroughly  be- 
lieved that  he  is  competent  to  take  his 
place  in  the  service  as  an  embryo  me- 
chanic who  needs  only  the  actual  exper- 
ience necessary  to  his  full  development 


plant  electrical  vilring  and  install- 
ation drawings  are  utilized  for  study 
and  shop  work  to  farailiarize  the 
student  with  the  interrelated  individ- 
ual electrical  units  and  how  to 
"check  out"  any  part  of  the  electrical 
system  by  the  use  of  the  "voltage- 
drop"  method  of  test. 


test.  The  instractor  introduces 
"trouble"  into  the  pov/er  plant  and  then 
teaches  the  student  how  to  determine 
logically  its  elimination.  A systema- 
tised method  of  "trouble  finding"  is 
taught  to  facilitate  the  location  of 
any  malfunction  in  £.  minimum  length  of 
time.  The  procedure  of  treauing  an 
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LLiCHIlvE  SHOP  DIVISION 


! 


1st  Lieut.  William  P.  Sloan,  Air  Corps, 
Assistant  Director. 


Tlie  primary  mission  of  this  di- 
vision is  to  thoroughly  train  enlisted 
aircraft  machinists,  aircraft  welders, 
and  aircraft  sheet  metal  workers  for 
duty  in  Base  Repair  Shops  maintained 
at  Air  Corps  stations.  In  addition, 
each  class  of  Regular  Army  officers 
taking  the  Maintenance-Engineering 
course  is  given  two  months  or  approx- 
imately 240  hours  of  practical  shop 
instruction. 

In  their  two  months  in  this  di- 
vision, the  officers'  class  is  given 
instruction  in  Lathe  Operation,  Hilling 
Machines  and  Shapers,  Heat-treating, 
Precision  Grinding,  Airplane  Sheet 
Metal  Work  and  Aircraft  V/elding. 

During  the  two  weel:s  of  lathe  op- 
eration, the  officer  starts  a series 
of  exercises  designed  to  give  him  ex- 
perience with  each  type  of  work 
noriiuilly  performed  on  a lathe.  Ad- 
ditional operations  such  as  fluting 
reamers,  gear  cutting,  cutting  heads  on 
special  holts,  and  forming  Vee  blocks 
are  performed  on  either  the  milling 
machine  or  shaper  during  the  week 


allotted  to  that  subject.  The  exer- 
cises are  then  ready  for  he at- treatment 
before  being  finished  by  grinding. 

During  the  half  week  allotted 
heat-treating,  instruction  is  given  in 
all  methods  of  heat-treatment  used  by 
the  Air  Corps  and  their  application  to 
the  various  metals  and  alloys  used  in 
a-ircraft  construction.  At  this  tine, 
the  exercises  started  in  the  Machine 
Shop  are  heat-treated  preparatory  to  j 

their  final  coiipletion.  ' 

All  of  the  exercises  that  require  a I 
very  fine  or  accurate  finish  are  ground 
to  the  desired  size  and  finished  during 
the  student's  last  week  in  the  Machine 
Shop . 

The  next  step  in  the  Engineering 
Officer's  training  is  aircraft  sheet 
metal  v/ork.  In  this  section,  he  leams 
the  kind  of  metals  and  alloys  used  in 
aircraft  fabrication,  and  their  uses 
and  limitations  are  emphasised,  both  in 
classroom  and  shop  TOrk.  The  shop  v;ork 
consists  principally  of  the  fa.briCcation 
of  small  a,ircraft  parts  from  sheet 
metal  and  the  repair  of  school  airplanes. 
Many  of  the  articles  manufactured  in 
this  section  require  welding  or  silver 
soldering  for  completion  and  are  taken  to 
the  Welding  Shop  by  the  student. 

In  the  welding  section  the  student 
maltes  -oractice  welds  on  all  weldable 
metals  and  alloys  used  by  the  Air  Corps 
until  he  becomes  sufficiently  proficient 
to  complete  the  exercises  started  in  the 
sheet  metal  section.  Inspection  of 
welds  for  quality  and  the  proper  use  and 
limitations  of  welding  in  aircraft  re- 
pair is  particularly  emphasized.  At 
this  time  the  student  officer  lias  com- 
pleted two  months  of  training  in  the 
Machinists  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Mechanics  and  is  transferred  to  the  Air- 
plane Division. 
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The  enlisted  student  entering 
this  Division  selects  either  the  Air- 
craft Machinists*  course  or  the  Air- 
craft Welders-Slieet  Metal  Workers' 
Course.  Both  of  these  courses  are 
highly  specialized  and  are  arranged  to 
fit  the  student  for  one  particular  Joh 
in  the  Base  Repair  Shop.  Both  courses 
for  enlisted  men,  cover  in  general, 
the  same  instruction  given  the  Engineei 
ing  officer  student,  hut  are  far  more 


Shapers;  Forging  & Heat-Treating,  and 
Precision  Grinding. 

In  the  lathe  operation  course  the 
student  is  first  started  out  with  demon- 
strations of  correct  methods  of  operation 
and  procedures.  Follov/ing  each  demon- 
stration he  is  given  practice  exercises 
designed  to  raalce  him  proficient  in  all 
-lathe  operations  used  in  aircraft  repair 
and  maintenance  of  Air  Field  equipment. 


Demonstrations  Lathe  Work 


detailed  and  exacting.  The  ob- 
jectives of  these  courses  are  to  train 
the  students  to  a degree  of  pro- 
ficiency that  will  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce an  excellent  grade  of  work  on 
returning  to  their  home  station. 

The  Machinists'  course  requires 
twenty  weeks  or  approximately  oOO 
hours  to  complete.  This  time  is  al- 
lotted to  the  four  general  subjects  in 
Lathe  Operation;  Milling  Machines  and 


As  soon  as  his  progress  permits , the  stu- 
dent is  given  work  orders  received  from 
other  divisions  and  is  thus  given  every 
possible  opportunity  to  manufacture  parts 
and  equipment  for  flying  aiiplanes. 

Normal  progress  finds  the  student 
starting  work  on  milling  machines  and 
shapers  at  the  beginning  of  his  ninth 
we^  in  school.  Instructions  in  this 
phase  includes  plain,  face,  end  and  angu- 
lar milling,  gear  cutting,  dove  tailing. 
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screw  slottir;ig,  etc.  Six  weeks  of 
work  in  this  section  i'Xid  the  student 
will  have  completed  a nuia’oer  of  pro- 
jects that  will  require  heat-treatment 
"before  they  can  be  finished  and  will 
have  attained  a rather  high  degree  of 
proficiency''  in  general  lathe,  milling 
machine,  end  shaper  operation. 


In  the  last  tv/o  weeks  the  student  na- 
cliinist  learns  precision  grinding,  grind 
finishing,  sharpening  of  special  tools, 
milling  cutters,  reamers,  etc.  Extreme 
accuracy  is  stressed  in  this  work,  to- 
gether with  the  proper  grade  and  type  of 
grinding  wheel  to  use  for  best  results, 
on  different  kinds  of  materials.  This  two 


Demonstration:  Cylindrical  Grinding 


Pour  weeks  are  devoted  to  forg- 
ing and  heat-treating.  The  first  two 
weelcs  are  occupied  by  forging  and  the 
last  two  by  heat-treating.  Porge  work 
includes  fabrication  of  tools,  the 
manufacture  of  hooks,  chains,  hold- 
down screws , and  welding  and  repair  of 
equipment.  Instruction  in  heat- 
treatment  of  material  is  for  the  ma- 
chinist directed  primarily  toward  the 
treatment  of  the  metals  snd  alloys 
tha.t  he  will  use  in  the  machine  shop, 
and  in  addition,  he  is  given  a working 
knowledge  of  the  he at -treatment  of 
other  metals  used  by  the  Air  Corps. 


w'eeks  completes  the  instruction  and  he 
graduates  with  a rather  thorough  knowledge 
of  machine  wnrk  required  in  aircraft 
maintenance  and  repair;  however,  due  to 
the  short  time  allotted  for  the  entire 
course  the  graduate  lacks  that  laiowledge 
that  mst  be  gained  only  thro'ugh  exper- 
ience, and  experience  only.  It  is  there- 
fore desirable  that  the  graduate  make 
every  effort  to  continue  in  the  line  of 
w'ork  for  which  he  has  been  trained  for 
tha.t  is  the  only  method  v/hereby  he  may 
gain  the  experience  vitally  necessary  to 
become  a finished  machinist. 
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The  Aircraft  Welders-Sheet  Metal 
Iforkers'  Course  for  eifListed  nen  re- 
auires  tv/enty-four  \7eekB  or  ~120  hours 
for  corapletion.  It  is  divided  into 
five  phases,  i.e.,  Basic  Sheet  Uetal 
V/ork;  Aircraft  Sheet  Metal.  »hrk;  Hest- 
treatraent  of  Metjls;  Basic  ’Jelding, 
and  Aircraft  V/elding. 

Basic  sheet  netal  v/oik  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  designed  to  teach  the 
student  the  use  of  metal  forming  tools 


pair  and  fabrication  of  cowlings,  ex- 
haust manifolds,  special  brackets,  and 
the  repair  of  cracks  and  tears  in  metal 
covered  surfaces  and  fuselages.  T}ie 
repair  and  fabrication  of  small  stressed 
parts  of  the  airplane  is  taught  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  aircraft  sheet 
metal  phase  of  instruction.  Tlae  major- 
ity of  this  work  is  done  on  wrecked  air- 
planes transferred  to  this  school  for 
training  puiposes.  Strict  adherence  to 
technical  instructions  end  the  careful 


Demonstration:  Arc  Welding 


and  to  make  him  proficient  in  their 
use.  Fabrication  of  funnels,  measur- 
ing cans,  the  forming  of  seams  and 
splices,  soft  soldering  end  cable 
splicing  are  among  the  exercises  used 
in  this  phase  of  the  course. 

The  seven  weelrs  devoted  to  air- 
craft sheet  metal  work  are  spent  en- 
tirely on  that  subject.  The  early 
part  of  this  phase  is  spent  in  the  re- 


selection of  the  correct  material  for  re- 
pairs is  emphasized  throughout  this  course 

Heak-treating  of  the  materials  used 
is  of  prime  importance,  a nd  while  only  a 
week  is  spent  on  this  subject,  its  im- 
portance is  carefully  impressed  upon  the 
student.  Heat-treskment  of  those  particu- 
lar materials  that  the  sheet  metal  worker 
will  use  is  the  primary  objective  of  this 
phase;  however,  a working  knowledge  of 
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heat-treatinent  of  otlier  Air  Corps 
specification  metals  is  included. 

Tlie  TJeldin^'  Course  is  divided 
into  3asic  or  "Primary  Instraction" 
end  actual  sire  raft  welding. 

In  the  basic  course  the  student 
learns  the  care  and  operation  of  stan 
dard  welding  equipment,  the  use  of 
welding  fluxes,  the  various  tj/pes  of 


thereby  determining  che  actual  strength 
of  the  Joint.  A large  siaount  of 
practice  is  given  on  every  tj'pe  of  metal 
or  alloy  used  by  the  Air  Corps.  Tlie 
student  is  required  to  become  thoroughlj'- 
proficient  in  this  "practice  or  basic" 
welding  before  he  may  pass  on  to  aircraft 
work. 

In  aircraft  welding  the  student 
learns  to  apply  the  welding  principles 


Class  in  Basic  ivelding 


welded  Joints,  and  their  adapta.bility 
to  general  repair  viork..  In  order  to 
learn  the  quality  of  his  work  and 
proper  methods  of  welding  the  student 
malces  cross  sections  of  his  sample 
welds  and  then  by  polishing  and  etch- 
ing he  is  able  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a complete  union  has  been  made 
between  the  two  metals,  jpurther 
tests  are  made  by  actually  breelcing 
the  test  v;elds  under  tension  and 


end  methods  learned  in  basic  welding  to 
aircraft  repair.  The  v/ork  perfoimed  in 
this  phase  is  confined  entirely  to  exer- 
cises representing  actiral  aircraft  work, 
repair  on  school  airplaiies  so  arranged 
that  every  practical  use  of  welding  in 
repair  work  is  learned,  and  where  the 
work  is  available  and  the  student’s  pro- 
ficiency at  the  time  permits,  the  repair 
of  flj'T.ng  airplanes.  Special  emphasis 
is  planed  on  the  limitations  of  welding 
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in  repair,  and  in  this  connection  , 
the  student  must  definitely  know  what 
materials  cannot  he  successfully 
welded  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Again  as  in  the  Machinists* 
course  too  much  emphasis  cannot  he 
placed  on  the  desirability  of  our  grad- 
ua.tes  being  assigned  to  the  work  for 
vjhich  they  were  tradned  as  soon  as 
possible  after  graduation.  Eaperi- 
ence,  following  a thorou^  training  in 


the  fundamentals  of  the  work,  is  without 
any  doubt  the  best  of  all  teachers,  and 
time  limitations  here  do  not  permit  us 
to  give  the  graduates  the  desired  amount 
of  experience.  Tlie  g-raduate  should 
malce  every  effort  to  follow  up  his  train- 
ing with  actual  experience  for  in  so  do- 
ing, and  by  diligent  application  of  his 
school  training,  he  has  every  opportunity 
of  becoming  an  expert  in  the  work  he 
has  chosen. 


Class  in  Heat  Treating 


Testing  the  strength  of  a V/elded  Tube 
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THE  PARACHUTE  DIVISION 


Tlie  Paraclmte  Divilsion  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  the  course  for  Parachute 
niggers  and  in  this  division  the  stu- 
dent officers  pursuing:  the  Aiiplane 
I.ir.intenrnce-Eng;ineering'  course  spend 
two  weeks  in  the  latter  stages  of 
their  training,  where  thej''  hecone 
highly  proficient  in  the  various  tech- 
nical details  pertaining  to  the  para- 
chute in  g^eral. 

Any  discussion  of  the  Parachute 
Riggers’  course,  and  the  importance 
attached  V.iereto,  would  he  incon^lete 
if  the  caution  v/ith  which  prospective 
candidates  for  this  course  are  scru- 
tinized was  not  made  clear  at  the 
outset. 

As  this  course  is  only  two 
months  in  duration  and  the  technical 
details  involved  in  the  stud^'-  of  par- 
achutes is  coraparativeij'’  simple,  it 
naturally  recommends  itself  as  one  in 
which  a soldier  can  get  a diploma  in 
a hurry.  Since  the  parachute  game 
is  one  in  which  a lOO^a  performance  is 
required  and  mistakes  are  absolutely 
not  Allowed,  it  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  men  assigned  to  take 
this  important  tradning  must,  first, 
be  of  the  type  who  can  be  thoroughly 
depended  upon  and,  second,  possess  a 
high  degree  of  mechanical  skill. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  en- 
rollment in  the  Parachute  Riggers’ 
course,  Amy  Regulations  provide  that 
applicants  must  lu^ve  been  graduated 
from  one  of  the  other  technical 
courses  at  the  Air  Corps  Technical 
School,  or  have  had  at  least  one 
year’s  experience  as  a mechanic  in 
the  Air  Corps.  In  ar&>'  event,  the  de- 
tail of  applicants  as  students  in 
this  course  is  subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  the  authorities  of  the  school 
and  of  their  respective  orgauiization 
commanders. 


Cnee  a student  has  been  assigned  for 
training  to  the  Parachute  Division,  he  im- 
mediately finds  that  the  coui  .se  is  di- 
vided into  tv,'o  principle  subjects;  first. 
Parachute  Constiniction  and  Repair  and, 
second.  Parachute  Inspection  and  Ifeinten- 
ance.  During  the  coarse  of  this  train- 
ing, all  duties  which  devolve  upon  the 
parachute  man  when  on  duty  at  Air  Corps 
stations  are  taught  end  re-taught  in 
such  a manner  tlia.t  there  is  veiy  little 
clumce  of  his  ever  forgetting  aijr  of  the 
details.  The  standard  of  this  training 
has  in  the  past  been  so  high,  and  the 
quality  of  service  perfor.,ied  by  gradua.tes 
of  this  school  so  nearly  perfect,  that 
the  PsTachute  Department  at  the  average 
field  is  talcen  for  granted  as  a depart- 
ment which  always  clicks  end  requires  a 
minimum  of  supervision  by  i^nyone  other 
than  \;hose  assi^ied  directly  to  the  de- 
partment . 

In  the  last  stage  of  his  training  as 
a parachute  rigger,  each  student  is  en- 
couraged to  make  at  least  one  live  para- 
chute jump.  As  this  jump  is  n^ide  with  a 
paracliute  folded,  pac’ced  and  inspected 
by  the  student  juinper,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  final 
examination  which  entitles  him  to  a di- 
ploma as  a qualified  paracliute  rigger. 

Although  the  Parachute  School  has 
been  in  operation  for  man'/  years,  and 
thou. sends  of  live  jumps  have  been  made  by 
students  undergoing  training  therein, 
there  has  never  been  a single  fatality  as 
a result  of  this  rather  stiff  "Final 
exam.  *' 

Juiaping  day  is  naturally  a red 
letter  day  for  the  students  and  as  a re- 
sult of  the  enthusiasm  stirred  up,  many 
mythical  organizations  liave  been  created 
to  commemorate  tliis  day.  The  Rip  Cord 
Club  of  the  \7orld  seems  to  be  the  coveted 
"lod^e"  and.  at  the  present  writing  has  a 
naabership  v/ell  up  in  the  thousands. 
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’’liaggie”  and  ’’Jiggs"  - a couple  of  stooges 
for  the  Parachute  Department,  vho  have 
made  hundreds  of  test  jumps,  all  of 


which  have  been  successful. 
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Anyone  will  readily  admit 
that  an  airplane  will  not  fly 
without  an  engine,  and  conversely, 
that  an  engine  cannot  fly  without 
’an  airplane.  But  this  department 
has  a creed  which  includes  the 
basic  logic  that  a pursuit,  attack 
or  bombardment  airplane  has  no  ex- 
cuse for  existence  without  its 
armament,  and  further,  that  in 
wartime  operations  no  combat  organ- 
ization, despite  the  excellence  of 
its  flying  equipment  and  the  skill 
of  its  pilots,  can  be  better  than 
its  armament  and  its  emplo3rment. 

Accordingly,  the  Department 
of  Armament  of  The  Air  Corps  Tech- 
nical School  has  for  its  assigned 
and  self-assumed  purpose  the 
training  of  thoroughly  competent 
Air  Corps  Armament  Officers  and 
enlisted  aircraft  armorers,  to- 
gether with  necessary  specialist 
and  allied  phases  requisite  to  the 
highest  order  of  maintenance  of 
combat  aircraft  armament  for  the 
various  organizations  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Corps. 

To  the  above  end  constant 
effort  is  put  forth  to  instruct 
all  students  in  not  only  the  alma- 
ment  equipment  and  installations 
used  on  current  types  of  aircraft, 
but  also  the  newest  develo-  .ants 
and  as  far  as  possible  future  de- 
velopments. 

The  curricula  of  this  de- 
partment include  courses  for  Reg- 
ular Army  Officers,  National  Guard 


and  Reserve  Officers,  enlisted  air- 
craft armorers  and  bombsight  speci- 
alists, The  Regular  Army  Officers 
course  consists  of  seven  months,  one 
of  which  is  devoted  to  basic  prepar- 
atory work  and  the  other  six  to 
intensive  class-room  and  field  lab- 
oratory training  in  the  various 
phases  of  armament.  The  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Officers  course 
is  of  three  months*  duration.  The 


FiACHINE  GUN  STORAGE  RACK 

enlisted  aimiorers  course  covers  a 
period  of  twenty-four  weeks,  of 
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which  four  weeks  is  devoted  to 
basic  subjects.  The  bombsight 
specialists  course  is  eight  weeks 
in  length,  combining  intensive 
study  in  theory  of  bombsights  and 
practical  instrument  work.  The 
phases  of  the  Armament  courses  in- 
clude the  following;  Small  Arms, 
Aircraft  Machine  Guns,  Aircraft 
Machine  Gun  Sights,  Synchronizing, 
Gun  Cameras,  Machine  Gun  Mounts, 
Explosives  and  Ammunition,  Bomb- 
sights  and  Camera  Obscura,  Wire 
Work,  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Bomb  Racks, 


For  the  accomplishment  of  the 
above  the  department  is  composed  of 
four  divisions:  the  Elementary  and 
Specialization  Division,  the  Machine 
Gun  Division,  the  Bombing  Division 
and  the  Chemical  Warfare  Division, 
each  of  which  is  supervised  by  an 
individual  officer.  Instruction  is 
presented  by  a corps  of  four  officer 
instructors  and  twenty  enlisted  in- 
structors, each  of  whom  is  a special- 
ist in  one  or  more  particular  phases, 
but  each  of  whom  is,  as  a result  of 
intensive  training  during  the  last 
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Flare  Racks,  Tow  Target  Equipment, 
Machine  Gun  Electric  Controls,  Bomb- 
ing Electric  Controls,  Chemical  War- 
fare Materials  and  Equipment,  Arma- 
ment Organization,  and  at  present, 
short  periods  pf  intensive  field 
training  in  servicing  of  bombing 
and  firing  airplanes  together  with 
correction  of  natural  and  artificial 
malfunctions. 


two  years,  capable  of  instructing  in 
any  of  the  phases  of  armament.  The 
program  of  instruction  for  the  present 
year  will  include  graduation  of  one 
Officers  Class  of  approximately  ten 
members,  eleven  enlisted  armorers 
classes  of  fifteen  members  each  and 
five  bombsight  specialist  classes  of 
eight  members  each.  During  the  last 
two  years  the  enlisted  classes  have 
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MACHINE  GUN  INSTALLATION  ON  TYPE  PB-2  AEROPLANE 


MACHINE  GUN  INSTALLATION  ON  TYPE  A-17  AEROPLANE 
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been  expanded  from  five  classes  of 
six  members  each* 

A major  factor  in  graduating 
qualified  armament  officers  and 
aircraft  armorers  has  been  the  es- 
tablishment of  scheduled  field 
exercises  initiated  during  the 
last  school  year.  The  Maxwell 
Field  Bombing  and  Gunnery  Base  at 
Valpariso,  Florida,  was  generously 
made  available  to  this  department 
for  specific  periods  of  which  full 
advantage  has  been  taken  with  great 


of  bombing  and  gunnery  combined. 

These  field  exercises  constitute  a 
most  important  phase  of  the  course, 
employing  the  student  in  intensive 
practical  work,  actually  handling 
live  ammunition  and  high  explosives, 
servicing  the  armament  equipment  of 
the  most  modern  types  of  flying  air- 
planes under  service  conditions,  and 
applying  class-room  knowledge  in 
actual  field  operations,  with  empha- 
sis on  trouble-shooting  of  all  natur- 
al and  contemplated  malfunctions. 


CLASS-ROOM  I^ISTRUCTION  ON  BOMB  RACKS 


benefit  not  only  to  the  students 
but  to  the  instructional  staff  as 
well.  The  Regular  Army  Officers 
class  is  employed  in  field  machine 
gunnery  on  latest  types  of  airplanes 
for  two  weeks,  followed  at  a later 
time  by  two  weeks  of  bombing  exer- 
cises, each  officer  performing  not 
only  the  duty  of  pilot  but  also  as 
armorer.  Each  enlisted  class  is 
scheduled  for  a two-weeks’  period 


The  result  is  the  graduating  of  what 
may  be  considered  stable,  well-quali- 
fied, semi-experienced  armament 
officers  and  armorars,  far  different 
from  the  previous  armament  graduate 
who,  without  the  training  in  such 
field  laboratory  work,  could  have 
only  his  class-room  instruction  to 
qualify  him,  through  lack  of  space 
and  facilities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chanute  Field  proper  for  training 
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with  actual  firing  and  bombing  air- 
planes. 

However,  this  arrangement  for 
field  training  is  only  a poor  sub- 
stitute for  field  laboratory  work 
that  should  be  included  in  the  Arm- 
ament courses  with  range  facilities 
adjacent  to  or  close  by  the  school 
itself.  Conducting  these  exercises 
at  a distance  of  JOO  miles,  field 
training  has  necessarily  been  for 
any  one  class  conducted  in  a con- 
centrated period,  while  for  proper 


gether  with  expansion  in  classes. 

The  one  outstanding  law  of  the 
Department  of  Armament  of  the  Air 
Corps  Technical  School  is  that  a 
graduate,  officer  or  enlisted  man, 
must,  before  even  being  considered 
for  graduation,  demonstrate  absolute 
reliability  with  reference  to  all 
phases  of  work  with  aircraft  armament. 
The  staff  of  the  department  is  thor- 
oughly inculcated  with  the  principle 
that  a poor  engine  mechanic  or  a poor 
airplane  mechanic  may  cause  failure 
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instniction  the  department  should 
have  those  facilities  next  door, 
where  field  work  co\ild  be  performed 
daily  in  conjunction  with  class- 
room work,  much  the  same  as  labor- 
atory work  in  any  college.  When  a 
range  of  this  type  is  provided,  as 
is  expected  at  another  location, 
the  department  will  take  a large 
step  forward  in  unification  of  its 
instruction  with  direct  results  in 
the  caliber  of  its  graduates,  to- 


of  mechanical  equipment  resulting  in 
fatalities,  but  that  a poor  armament 
mechanic  is  almost  certainly  to  go 
farther  in  a consideration  that  he 
is  not  only  responsible  for  proper 
operation  of  machinery  but  also  the 
proper  handling  of  high  explosives. 

Another  basic  principle  of 
this  department  is  to  keep  abreast 
of  not  only  present  but  future  or 
contemplated  developments  in  air- 
craft armament  and  to  obtain  equip- 
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ment  and  include  instruction  ac- 
cording to  this  principle  in  all 
phases  of  the  subject,  in  order 
that  the  officer  or  enlisted  grad- 
uate may  go  to  his  organization  or 


new  station  equipped  to  function  with 
not  only  the  equipment  used  at  that 
station  upon  his  arrival',  but  also 
to  be  familiar  with  new  equipment  to 
be  expected. 


FUZING  AND  LOADING  SaiBS  ON  A-l?  AEROPLANE 


CUSSRQOU  INSTRUCTION  IN  MACHINE  GUNS 
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Capt.  N.  D,  Frost 
Director 


Soon  after  the 
World  far,  plane 
were  made  for  the 
training  of  Air 
Corps  Ccmimuni ca- 
tions personnel  hy 
the  Air  Corps.  In 
1919  the  Air  Corps 
Communications 
School  was  organ- 
ized and  placed 
into  operation  at 
Post  Field,  Fort 
Sill,  Ok:lahoma. 

Daring  the  sunmer 
of  1922,  the  Air  Corps  Communica- 
tions School  was  moved  to  Chanute 
Field,  Bantoul,  Illinois  where  it 
lost  its  identity  as  a separate 
school  and  became  the  Department  of 
Ccmuaunications,  Air  Corps  Technical 
School. 

The  oirriculums  of  both  the 
officers  and  ^listed  courses  have 
been  changed  many  times  in  an  effort 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  rapid  tech- 
nical progress  in  communications 
equipment  employed  by  the  Air  Corps. 
In  the  school  year  allotted  for  the 
officers'  course  it  is  difficult  to 
cover  properly  all  the  essential 
subjects.  However,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  school  is  not 


trying  to  produce  highly  trained 
specialized  engineers  but  rather  to  train 
officers  for  tactical  assignments  in  Air 
Corps  Communications,  ^e  twenty-eight 
weeks  (for  unassigned)  and  twenty-four 
weeks  (for  assigned)  enlisted  students  are 
devoted  to  the  training  of  combined  radio 
operators  - repairers  in  order  that  gradu- 
ates may  be  qualified  to  act  as  radio 
operators  aboard  aircraft  or  at  ground 
stations  and  to  be  able  to  perform  all 
pre-flir^t,  daily  and  maintenance  inspec- 
tions of  radio  equipment. 

The  curriculum  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  three  parts.  Approximately  one-third 
of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  study  of  the 
fundamental  and  theoretical  subjects  such 
as  electricity  and  magnetism,  high  frequen- 
cy phenomena,  vacuum  tube 
characteristics,  receiving 
circuits,  transmitting 
circuits  and  antennae. 
One-third  is  devoted  to 
Badlo  Operating  involving 
transmission  and  recep- 
tion of  the  International 
morse  code,  typewriting, 
and  radio  and  teletype 
procedxire.  The  other 
third  is  utilized  for  in- 
struction on  the  circuit 
test  and  repair  of  radio 
equipment,  the  maintenance 


1st  Lt.  C V/  Haas 
Asst. Director 
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Silisted  Staff,  Department  of  Cosmmni  eat  ions 


of  radio  installations  and  the 
supply  and  administrative  reguls/- 
tlons,  pertaining  to  communications. 

The  widespread  realization 
that  dependable  radio  communication 
is  an  essential  adjunct  to  success- 
ful aerial  operations  has  resulted 
in  a very  great  demand  for  a large 
number  of  trained  communications 
personnel. 

One  of  the  first  classes  the 
embryo  ”comHi\anicator”  attends  is 
Typewriting!  typewriters  having 
Western  Union  keyboards  are  used 
and  the  minimum  requirement  is 


Ediphone  recorder  for  checking  student 
transmitting  ability,  and  an  “ink  re- 
corder “ for  making  permanent  records  on 
paper  tape  of  each  student's  accuracy 
in  forming  code  characters  with  the 
standard  hand  telegraph  key  and  the 
Vibroplex  semi-automatic  key. 

When  the  average  student  has  ob- 
tained a code  speed  of  approximately 
twelve  words  per  minute  he  is  ready  for 
the  subcourse  called  Badlo  Procedure; 
this  subject  includes  all  phases  of 
operating  technique,  aside  frc^  the 
actual  use  of  radio  equipment,  idiich 
the  aircraft  radio  operator  must  know. 


,CQde  instruc-tioBi 


Students  taking 

twenty  words  per  minute  using  the 
touch  system.  Those  students  who 
are  already  proficient  in  the  use 
of  the  typewriter  when  they  enter 
school  are  excused  from  typing  and 
attend  code  classes  Instead. 

After  the  student  has  quali- 
fied in  typing  he  attends  code  in- 
struction twice  daily  for  the  dura- 
tion of  his  course.  The  Code  Boom 
is  equipped  with  automatic  code 
machines  of  modem  design,  low  and 
high  frequency  radio  receivers,  an 


Bach  student  is  required  to  develop  an 
operating  knowledge  of  the  Joint  Army 
and  Navy  Radio- telephone  Procedure  and 
the  procedure  in  communicating  with 
Department  of  Commerce  radio  facilities. 
After  learning  the  principles  of  “mes- 
sage handling",  the  student  applies 
them  in  practical  exercises  throu^out 
the  remainder  of  the  course. 

A brief  but  comprehensive  course 
in  electrical  and  ra^o  fundamentals 
is  given  in  the  subcourse  entitled 
Principles  of  Radio  Communication. 


4? 


While  theoretical  in 
nature,  this  subject 
has  been  made  highly 
practical  through ‘the 
careful  selection  of 
demonstration  and  in- 
dividual laboratory 
experiments*  For 
example,  students  under- 
going instruction  on 
radio  transmitters  per- 
form experiments  which 
demonstrate  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the 
Command  and  Liaison  Set 
transmitters!  particu- 
lar attention  is  de- 
voted to  the  proper 
tuning  and  adjustment 
of  the  circuits  and  correct  inter- 
pretation of  meter  indications 
since  experience  has  shown  that 
these  •'theoretical**  factors  are  of 
considerable  importance  in  the 
practical  use  of  the  actual  radio 
sets  installed  in  aircraft*  Cathode 
ray  oscilloscopes  are  frequently 
used  to  make  visible  demonstra- 
tions of  electric  wave  phenomena 
which  formerly  required  the  student 
to  exercise  considerable  imagina- 
tion* The  equipment  for  indlvld- 
iial  laboratory  experiments  is  per- 


Demonstration  by  Sgt*  Jones,  Instructor 
in  Principles  of  Radio  Conranani cation 

manently  mounted  on  breadboards;  with 
his  experiment  each  student  is  given  a 
supply  of  wires  terminated  in  special 
quick- fastening  connectors  resembling 
glove  snaps  so  that  the  more  compli- 
cated hook-ups  may  be  accomplished  with- 
in a few  minutes.  Specially  prepared 
e^q^erimental  data  sheets  are  provided 
with  each  experiment  so  that  students 
may  quickly  record  laboratory  data  and 
have  sufficient  time  to  write  out  the 
imswers  to  questions  devised  to  aid 
them  in  drawing  logical  conclusions* 

Fr(»a  the  foregoing  description  it  will 
readily  be  appreciated  that 
the  Department  of  Communi- 
cations has  far  better  lec- 
ture room  and  laboratory 
facilities  than  most  colleges 
and  universities* 

An  understanding  of  the 
electrical  and  radio  funda- 
mentals provides  the  student 
with  a proper  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  his  practical 
knowledge  of  standard  Air 
Corps  radio  equipment;  this 
special  knowledge  is  acqtiired 
in  the  subcourse  called 
Circuit  Test  and  Repair  of 
Radio  Sets.  In  this  subject 

Pvt.  Chamberlain,  Student,  performing  experiment  the  student  receives  practical 
in  Principles  of  Radio  Communication.  instruction  on  the  operating 
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adjustments,  circuit  testing  and 
applied  principles  of  modem  ser- 
vice radio  equipment.  The  Circuit 
Test  and  Repair  laboratory  contains 
over  fifty  specially  designed  steel 
laboratory  tables  on  which  are 
mounted  modem  types  of  Command 
Sets,  Liaison  Sets,  Radio  Compasses, 
and  Test  Squipmentj  all  power  for 
the  operation  of  aircraft  radio 
equipment  is  obtained  from  a cen- 
tral power  plant  adjoining  the  lab- 
oratory room.  Conspicuous  by  way 
of  contrast  is  a row  of  ten  air- 


student  is  required  to  develop  an  in- 
timate practical  knowledge  of  the  num- 
erous adjustments  essential  in  its 
intelligent  operation  and  maintenance. 
The  general  objective  in  this  subcourse 
is  to  develop  in  the  student  the  abili- 
ty to  read  and  understand  the  Manufac- 
turers' Handbooks  of  Instruction  and 
Technical  Orders  pertraining  to  stand- 
ard radio  equipment,  and  intelligently 
to  apply  the  directions  contained  there- 
in. It  is  doubtful  if  a more  complete 
and  well  designed  laboratory  for  this 
kind  of  important  instruction  could  be 


Student  Bench  Testing  Airolane  Radio  Set. 


craft  radio  tranonltters,  in  vogue 
over  ten  years  ago,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  teaching  the  principles 
of  transmitter  trouble  shooting. 
This  is  done  by  requiring  the  stu- 
dent to  place  designated  troubles 
in  the  transmitters  after  which 
he  records  and  analyzes  the  symp- 
toms obtained.  Although  obsolete 
equipment  is  used  in  this  phase  of 
instruction,  the  principles  in- 
volved are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  embodied  in  modem  equipment. 
Working  with  modem  equipment  the 


found  anywhere. 

Field  telephony  is  employed  by 
the  Air  Corps  to  a limited  extent, 
generally  during  maneuver  periods; 
consequently  the  instruction  given  in 
wire  comsmnl cation  equipment  is 
rather  limited.  During  the  time 
allotted,  the  student  receives  in- 
struction in  the  installation,  opera- 
tion and  field  maintenance  of  field 
telephones  and  switchboards.  Follow- 
ing instruction  and  practice  in  the 
installation  of  simple  field  wire 
systems,  the  student  receives  a small 
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amount  of  training  in  field 
trou'ble  shooting  methods. 

The  principles  of  wire 
telephony  are  also  embodied 
in  aircraft  interphone  equip- 
ment, a thorough  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  edr- 
craft  radio  men. 

The  final  phase  of  the 
course  is  deroted  to  thorou^ 
instruction  highly  practical 
in  nature  on  cord  and  plug 
assembly  and  on  the  Inspec- 
tion and  Maintenance  of  Badio 
Installations.  The  ability 
to  handle  skillfully  a solder- 
ing iron  is  almost  as  impor- 
tant to  aircraft  radio  man 
as  the  ability  to  handle 
radio  messages.  In  this  sub- 
course students  recelTe  ex- 
pert instruction  in  the  care 
and  use  of  soldering  irons 
and  the  few  hand  tools  as- 
sociated with  the  radio  re- 
pairman' s work.  Practical 
jobs  assigned  on  this  phase 
of  Instruction  Inelxuie  radio 
cord  and  plug  assembly.  In 
connection  with  instruction 
on  the  Msklntenance  of  Radio 
Installations  the  student  is  P'rt. 
taught  how  to  Install  and  Radio 
service  aircraft  antenna  in- 
stallations, how  to  "bench  test" 
radio  equipment  prior  to  placing 
it  into  service  on  aircraft,  how 
to  perform  the  prescribed  inspec- 
tions of  aircraft  radio  installa- 
tions, and  how  to  use  a systematic 
method  of  locating  troubles  in  the 
installations.  Special  lectures 
are  given  explaining  the  Air  Corps 
Technical  Order  system,  the  Air 
Corps  Circular  system  and  the  Sig- 
nal Corps  Supply  Letter  system; 
the  student  is  required  to  look  up 
references  in  these  files  through- 
out his  work  in  this  phase  of  in- 
struction. The  student  is  also 
taught  how  to  read  an  airplane 
electrical  wiring  diagram,  since 


Norman,  Student,  making  Inspection  of 
Equipment  installed  in  Bcaaber,  Type  B-10. 

some  of  the  wires  of  the  airplane  com- 
munication system  are  included  in  the 
same  conduits  as  other  portions  of  the 
airplane  electrical  system.  When  air- 
craft are  available,  students  are  given 
actual  operating  practice  in  flight. 

The  Instruction  on  Ground  Radio  Installa- 
tions includes  field  exercises  involv- 
ing the  operation  of  radio  nets  in- 
cluding two  way  communication  between 
airplanes  in  flight  and  ground  stations. 
In  every  respect,  this  subcourse  is  the 
most  practical  and  most  valuable  in  the 
entire  communications  course;  it  may 
be  likened  to  the  keystone  of  an  arch, 
and  being  so,  it  requires  the  firm 
foundation  s\ipplied  by  the  various  other 
courses  which  are  prerequisite  to  it. 
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Pvt.  Robinson  opersting  a Receiver  of  Squadron  Ground  Set. 


Pvt.  Michael  repairing  Cord  & Plug  Assembly  for  Airplane  Radio  Set. 
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The  Department  of  Communlca* 
tione  has  adopted  as  standard  for 
all  examinations  the  so-called 
<*New  Type**  examination  questions; 
examinations  of  this  type  often 
include  over  a hundred  questions, 
yet  their  design  is  such  that  they 
can  he  completed  "by  the  average 
student  in  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  minutes.  The  examinations 
may  he  graded  in  a few  minutes 
through  the  use  of  specially  de- 
signed answer  keys,  the  use  of 
which  insures  a standard  basis  for 
the  grading  of  all  examinations 
since  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  "degree  of 
correctness"  of  any  ques- 
tion; instructor  opinion 
is  thus  eliminated  in  the 
grading  of  examinations 
and  the  grade  awarded  a 
given  paper  will  be  the 
same  regardless  of  who 
grades  it.  By  making  the 
examination  comprehensive 
in  scope,  each  instructor 
can  obtain  a reasonably 
accurate  measure  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  his 
students,  since  error  due 
to  chance  selection  of  questions 
are  virtually  eliminated.  When  a 
sufficient  number  of  students  have 
taken  each  examination,  the  Train- 
ing Literature  Section  conducts 
elaborate  statistical  investiga- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  elimina- 
ting poorly  designed  questions  and 
determining  the  degree  of  diffi- 
culty of  the  remaining  questions. 

By  this  process,  subsequent  re- 
visions of  examinations  are  subject 
to  continuous  improvement  as  the 
amount  of  statistical  data  accu- 


mulates. In  practice,  the  use  of  the 
Hew  Type,  comprehensive  examinations 
has  met  with  universal  favor  by  both 
instructors  and  students  since  consid- 
erable time  is  saved  by  all  concerned. 

Many  of  the  graduates  of  the  com- 
munications course  will  report  to  their 
organizations  to  become  aircraft  radio 
operators  aboard  modern  bombardment  air- 
planes. Their  responsibilities  are  akin 
to  those  of  radio  operators  aboard  sea- 
going vessels  and  they  will  become  more 
so  as  military  aviation  develops  and 
progresses.  It  does  not  require  much 
imagination  to  conceive  of  situations 
where  the  radio  operators  will 
be  directly  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  airplane  on  which 
he  is  flying  and  its  crew;  in 
such  situations  the  level  headed, 
resourceful  ouerator  of  high 
technical  qualifications  will 
perform  a service  of  much  greater 
value  than  the  cost  of  his  train- 
ing at  the  Air  Corps  Technical 
School. 

With  the  almost  continuous 
expansion  of  communications  fac- 
ilities within  the  Air  Corps  from 
both  an  airplane  and  ground 
standpoint  an  Interesting  end 
worth  while  career  is  practically  assured 
for  those  who  follow  up  this  specialty. 

At  the  present  time  the  Air  Corps  as  a 
whole  has  a need  for  approximately  a 
thousand  more  trained  communication 
specialists  above  the  normal  yearly  at- 
trition. 

Untrained  men  of  the  Air  Corps  and 
those  planning  an  enlistment  in  the 
Air  Corps  are  urged  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  becoming  enrolled  for 
the  radio  operators  - repairers'  course 
of  the  Air  Corps  Technical  School^  thus 
assuring  an  interesting  career. 


1st  Lt.  G. A. Blake 
Asst. Director 
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THE  DEPARTIIEITT  OF  FHQTQ&RAPHY 


The  Department  of  Photography  of 
the  Air  Corps  Technical  School  is 
charged  with  giving  photographic  train- 
ing to  such  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Air  Corps  and  National  Guard  as 
may  he  designated  hy  the  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps, 

The  training  given  in  tliis  course 
is  so  planned  as  to  provide  a balance 
between  practical  worh:  and  theory  so 
that  the  graduo^te  will  not  only  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  photographic 
duties  assigned  to  him,  but  will  know 
the  reasons  behind  every  operation  he 


performs.  For  example,  in  outdoor 
photography,  he  will  not  only  use  the 
correct  filter  when  photographing  any 
given  scene,  but  he  will  loiow  just 
what  the  effect  of  that  filter  will 
be  for  that  particular  scene  on  the 
tj'pe  of  film  being  used.  In  the  lab- 
oratory he  will  not  only  know  stand- 
ard time  of  development  for  any  given 
type  of  film,  but  \7ill  also  know  under 
what  conditions  that  standard  time  of 
development  should  be  modified  in 
order  to  produce  best  results.  And 
so  on  with  every  function  performed. 


Major  Donald  G.  Stitt,  A.  C. , 
Director. 


Captain  Donald  V7.  Horv/ood,  A.  C. , 
Assistant  Director. 
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Enlisted  Instructors 

Tot)  How;  Pv’t.AJ.I2cl  Jolm  J.  Williams;  Instr.  Mosaic  & Mapping;  Pvt.  Chas.  T. 
Forsyth,  Instr.  Aerial  Photo  Division;  Pvt.AM2cl  Korhert  Danko,  Instr.,  Prepar- 
atory Division;  Coip.AIvO.cl  Lehr  Codiran,  Instr.  Mosaic  & Mapping;  PFC  Charles 
G.  Wilcox,  Instr.  Ground  Photography  Division;  Fvt.AM2cl  John  Koelhl,  Instr., 
Aerial  Photo  Division. 

Bottom  Row;  Sgt.AMScl  John  A.  Hancock,  Instr.  Preparatory  Division;  St.Sgt. 
Herbert  Spees,  Instr.  Mosaic  & Mapping;  Tech.Sgt.  Arthur  Stolte,  Instr.  Aerial 
Photo  Division,  Camera  Eepair  and  Maintenance;  St.Sgt.  Eobert  H.  Spencer, 

Instr.  Ground  Photography  Division;  Pvt.AMlcl  Leonard  E.  Wine,  Instr.  Aerial 
Photo  Division  and  Camera  Eepair; 
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ELEMEl^TTARY  DIYISIOH 


GRCmiD  PHCTOGRAPEIC  DIVISION 


The  Riotographic  School  lias  four 
main  divisions.  The  student  goes 
through  these  progressively,  going- 
first  into  Elementary  Photography  where 
he  is  taught  the  Fundamentals  of 
Photography,  Elementary  Photographic 
CTnemistry,  Photograpliic  Optics,  Nega- 
tive Making  and  Printing. 


Upon  successful  completion  of  the 
first  phase,  the  student  goes  to  Ground 
Photography  where  instruction  on  Ground 
Caineras  and  their  use  is  offered.  In 
this  division  the  student  not  only  o-oer- 
ates  the  camera  hut  carries  through  with 
the  negative  processing  and  printing. 

The  result  of  his  efforts  being  a 


Pvt.  Wooles;  "This  aerial  camera  was  as  easy  to  take  apart  as  my  first  watch". 


\7hile  this  division  and  the  one 
which  follows  do  not  deal  strictly 
T/ith  aerial  photography,  great  stress 
is  placed  on  the  necessity  for  care- 
ful instruction  in  the  basic  princi- 
pled of  photography,  a thorough 
Icnowledge  of  which  is  essential  in 
enabling  the  student  to  analyze  the 
problems  which  he  will  encounter  later 
on. 


finished  picture  of  the  object  or  scene 
designated.  Tiie  picture  assignments  in 
this  division  are  many  and  varied  in- 
cluding exterior  end  interior  views, 
flash  lights  and  time  exposures,  air- 
planes and  airplane  parts,  catalog  illus- 
trations and  portraits.  Artistic  com- 
position is  stressed  in  this  work.  The 
assignments  are  planned  with  a view  to 
making  the  student  cormpletely  faailiar 
with  the  operation  of  ground  cameras 
under  a wide  variety  of  conditions.  The 
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Pvt.  Taylor,  instructor,  shows  Pvt.  Johnson  the  fine  points  of  using  a Pantograpl 


Pvt,  Arnold  tries  his  hand  at  mixing  a developer  solution. 
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tjQSAIC  MX  IIAPPIUG  DIYISIOU 


laboratory  v;ork  ^iven  in  tiiis  di- 
vision further  develops  the  student's 
knowledge  and  skill  in  photographic 
processing. 

AERIAL  PHOgO&HAPHIO  DIVISION 


Pvt.  Koelbl  tries  malcing "hig  one^'  out  of 
"little  ones." 

earth's  surface  and  the  features  of  each; 
military  grids;  control  points  on  the 
earth's  surface;  geographic  coordinates, 
etc.  A projection  of  a small  portion  of 
the  earth' s surface  is  constructed  by 
each  student,  control  points  in  the  area 
plotted,  and  then  a mosaic,  consisting  of 
prints  made  from  an  aerial  negative, 
which  the  student  has  made  is  laid, 
gridded,  titled  and  copied.  This  work  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  Air  Corps  and, 
consequently,  considerable  time  is  de- 
voted to  it  in  the  course. 


In  the  fourth  Division  the  student  re-! 
ceives  instruction  in  Mosaic  and  Map  makina 
Here  he  is  given  the  theory  underlying  the 
making  of  maps;  various  projections  of  the 


Master  Sgt.  Grover  B.  Gilbert,  A.C., 
Senior  Instructor. 


The  third  division  is  Aerial 
Photography.  In  this  division  the 
student  learns  the  liaintenance  and 
operation  of  aerial  cameras  and  as- 
sociated equipment  and  the  process- 
ing of  aerial  camera  film.  Practice 
in  the  operation  of  the  caiiera.  in 
the  air  with  different  types  of 
missions  such  as  oblique,  pin-point 
and  raosaic  is  given.  Aerial  Cinema- 
tography, in  which  the  theory  of 
motion  picture  is  studied  and  practi- 
cal work  in  taking  of  aerial  movies 
and  subsequent  development  of  film 
is  covered  in  this  division. 
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I The  foregoing  is  just  a hrief 
[sketch  of  the  work  that  is  given  in  the 
I- Photographic  School  and  maloes  no  at- 
rtejnpt  to  cover  in  detail  all  the  raany 
;snd  varied  subjects  that  are  brought 
' together  under  the  heading  of  Fnoto- 
graphy  and  mist  be  mastered  by  any  one 
'Who  aspires  to  be  an  esqjert  photo- 
grapher. 

It  is  the  objective  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Department  to  turn  as  many  of 
the  students  detailed  as  possible  into 
graduate  photographic  everts.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  student  in  studying  and 
working  hard  after  lie  gets  here,  and 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  organi- 
zation commanders  throu^out  the  ser- 
vice in  recommending  for  detail  to  the 
school  only  those  men  who  biave  demon- 
strated that  they  have  the  requisite 
qualifications. 


Pvt.  Tomaso  says  “Before  I got  into  Ground 
Photography,  I thou^t  Pilot ography  con- 
sisted of  taking  a picture  of  your  girl  and 
turning  the  film  in  to  the  comer  Drug  Store,” 
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imPABSUmS  FOR  IITSTRUCTIOH  OF  AIR  COEPS  SUPPLY 

MD  TECHiaCAL  GLEBKS 


1st  Lieut.  ITilliam  P.  Sloan,  A. C.  , 
Director. 

Competent,  well-trained  clerks 
possessing  initiative,  administrative 
ability,  and  a hi^  standard  of  ef- 
ficiency, in  addition  to  a special- 
ized knowledge  of  the  particular 
clerical  duties  assigned  them,  are 
needed  and  especially  desired  in  the 
Air  Corps.  Fully  realizing  the  ur- 
gent need  for  such  clerks — as  much  so 
as  for  skilled  mechanics,  radio  oper- 
ators , machinists,  photographers,  and 
other  technicians — the  Department  for 
Instruction  of  Air  Corps  Supply  and 
Technical  Clerks  was  organized  in 
1933 » equipped  with  the  most 

modem  office  equipment  available.  As 
the  result  of  organizing  this  Depart- 
ment many  men,  who  had  some  limited 
clerical  training  upon  entering  the 
service  and  were  thereafter  assigned 
clerical  duties,  have  been  afforded 


the  opportunity  to  be  detailed  to  a ! 

course  of  instruction  arranged  and  special'',' 
ized  to  ''round  out"  their  earlier  training! 
thereby  fitting  them  for  more  efficient 
performance  and  accomplishment  of  their 
duties,  as  well  as  increasing  their  value  | 
to  the  service.  Likewise,  men  who  have  ha( 
no  clerical  training,  but  believe  they  'j 
possess  the  ability,  capacity  and  education 
al  qualifications  necessary  for  a clerk  arc" 
given  the  opportunity  to  enter  the  course. 
The  value  of  these  graduates  is  readily 
recognized  by  their  organizations  and  de- 
partments, with  advancement  and  promotion 
awarded  accordingly. 

The  main  objective  of  the  course  is  ! 
to  train  Supply-Stenographers  and  Operatioz 
and  Engineering  Clerks.  However,  a gradu- 
ate is  also  capable  of  easily  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  office  routine  and  can  thus 
perfona  duties  as  an  excellent  clerk  in  anji 
office  other  than  those  for  which  the 
course  specializes  him. 

This  fecial  issue  of  the  AIR  CORPS 
KE\V3  LETTER,  by  the  Air  Corps  Technical 
School,  serves  as  a medium  to  give  to  the 
service  the  following  general  infoimation 
on  the  curriculim,  methods  and  scope  of 
instruction: 

The  duration  of  the  course  is  twenty 
wed£S.  Twenty  students  are  trained  in  a 
class.  Two  classes  are  trained  during  the 
school  year;  the  first  class  commencing  on 
the  first  Monday  in  September  and  the 
second  the  first  Monday  in  February. 

All  students  are  required  to  take 
General  Instruction,  upon  co^letion  of 
which  those  students  who  have  shown  the 


greatest  aptitude  for  stenographic 
work,  up  to  one- third  of  the  class, 
are  thereafter  trained  as  Supply- 
Stenographers,  and  the  remainder  as 
Operation-Engineering  clerks, 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTION.  (4  weeks  - 
l4o  hours)  Typewriting,  military  and 
technical  phraseology,  shorthand,  add- 
ing and  calculating  machines,  busi- 
ness arithmetic,  and  Air  Corps  circu- 
lars and  technical  publications. 

SUPPLI-STENOCRAPHER.  (l6  weeks  - 
560  hours)  Military  correspondence. 
Burroughs  bookkeeping  machines,  busi- 
ness English,  supply,  typewriting, 
shorthand  and  organization. 

ENOINBEHING-OPERATIONS.  (16  weeks  - 
560  hours)  Military  correspondence, 
calculating  machines,  business 
English,  engineering,  operations, 
typewriting.  Air  Corps  publications 
and  organization. 

The  method  of  instruction  used 
in  teaching  Air  Corps  supply  consists 
of  a continuous  series  of  practical 
problems  that  cover  the  initial 
equipping  of  tactical  squadrons, 
posts  and  stations,  and  the  mainten- 
ance thereof  with  supplies.  This  in- 
cludes the  requisitioning  of  supplies 
and  equipment  from  Tables  of  Organ- 
ization, Tables  of  Basic  Allowances, 
and  the  use  of  Air  Corps  Stock  Lists 
and  Catalogs.  These  requisitions  are 
followed  through  their  source  of 
supply,  that  is,  the  Station  Air 
Coips  Supply,  the  Control  Depot,  the 
Materiel  Division,  and,  in  necessary 
cases,  to  local  purchases  and  con- 
tractors. In  turn,  these  supplies 
are  followed  from  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply to  the  source  of  issue  and  con- 
sumption. This  procedure  applies  to 
both  expendable  and  non-expendable 
equipment  and  supplies.  These 


practical  problems  are  accomplished  on 
all  the  necessary  and  authorized  forms. 

Instruction  in  Engineering  and 
Operations,  like  that  in  Air  Corps  Supply, 
is  based  on  a series  of  practical 
problems,  starting  with  Air  Corps  Eorm 
No.  1,  which  includes  fl3dng  problems 
designated  by  Operations  Orders,  Eield 
Orders  and  schedules  of  training.  These 
problems  are  followed  through  by  accom- 
plishing the  necessary  authorized  forms  in 
making  a record  of  aircraft  and  individual 
personnel  flying  time.  The  above  pro- 
blems are  based  on  all  different  types  of 
aircraft,  in  order  to  cover  all  types  of 
flying  problems,  which  in  turn  are 
followed  through  the  various  offices,  in 
other  words,  from  a squadron  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  functions  of  Wing  and  Post 
Engineering  and  Operations  Offices. 

IThe  subject  of  military  and  technical 
phraseology  is  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
terms  commonly  used  throughout  the  Air 
Corps  and  the  proper  use  thereof.  These 
terms  include  those  pertinent  to  Aeronautics, 
Armament,  Chemical  Warfare,  Electricity 
and  Radio,  Office  Supplies  and  Equipment, 
and  Photography.  In  addition  to  the 
technical  terms,  comjnonly  misspelled,  mis- 
used and  incorrectly  pronounced  words  are 
given  in  groups  of  one  hundred  each  day. 
Eollowing  sufficient  time  for  study, 
written  recitation  is  given  daily.  This 
phase  is  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for 
the  allied  subject  of  Military  Corres- 
pondence, in  which  the  instruction  adheres 
to  regulations  governing  the  preparation 
of  military  letters,  indorsements, 
memorandums,  telegrams,  radiograms,  orders, 
etc.  Practice  work  in  the  different  types 
of  military  communications  is  given, 
following  con5)letion  of  the  manual  thereon. 

In  this  practice  woik,  much  emphasis  is 
given  to  maintaining  strict  coiipliance 
with  the  prescribed  arrangement  of  matter 
in  the  communication  and  also  included  are 
exercises  designed  to  develop  excellence 
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in  the  composition  of  the  various 
forms  of  ccciimunication , particularly 
military  letters.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  spelling  end 
phrasing  in  the  composition,  and  neat- 
ness of  the  completed  copy.  The 
laiovdedge  acquired  in  husiness  Eng- 
lish, which  has  heen  completed  when 
the  student  reaches  this  phase  of  in- 
straction,  has  been  found  very  useful 
and  helpful.  Classes  in  iidlitary 
correspondence  are  conducted  one 
period  a day  for  sixteen  weeks,  and 
have  heen  found  very  interesting  and 
instructive  to  one  who  is  familiar 
with  correspondence,  as  well  as  one 
who  contacts  it  for  the  first  time 
while  at  this  school. 


the  final  decision  or  axcomplishment . The 
text  is  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting, in  convenient  form,  the  announced 
policies  and  basic  principles  of  military 
organization.  It  gives  a brief  outline  of 
the  general  organization  of  the  land 
forces  of  the  United  States,  including  a 
theatre  of  war.  It  presents  in  consider- 
able more  detail  the  organization  of  the 
General  Headquarters  Air  Eorce,  the  Office, 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  and  the  llateriel 
Division. 


The  Burrou^s  Bookkeeping  machine,  our 
most  costly  item  of  equipment,  is  an  inter- 
esting phase  of  instruction.  The  student 
is  impressed  and  interest  laaintained  by  the 
mathematical  problems  performed  by  slight 


"Gadget  and  Dod^"  end 

Organization  of  the  Army  is 
taught  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
a student  understanding  the  size  and 
functions  of  the  various  units  in 
the  organization  can  visualize  the 
routine  routing  of  correspondexice  and 
accomplished  forms  from  the  offices 
originating  them  to  the  office  making 


of  a Burroughs  Billing  llachine 

pressure  applied  to  keys  and  bars  which 
control  the  various  registers.  Proficient 
typing  is  an  asset  toward  developing  a 
skilled  operator.  Practical  work  is  given 
on  all  forms  used  in  supply,  which  are  ac- 
complished by  the  booklceeping  machine. 

Upon  completion  of  booklceeping  machine  in- 
struction, students  are  qualified  in 
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maintaining  an  Air  Corps  Stock  Record 
accoimt , which  includes  the  intricate 
posting  of  credits  and  delDits,  and 
the  recording  of  receipts  and  issues. 
In  this  phase  of  the  course,  practi- 
cal exercises  are  given  in  the  oper- 
ation and  use  of  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  and  Monroe  Calculator. 


for  acquiring  further  shorthand  skill. 

Typewriting  is  taught  hy  the 
touch  system.  This  means  typing  without 
looking  at  the  keyboard,  vdiich  is 
blanked.  The  blank  keyboard  tends  to 
motivate  the  three  essentials  necessary 
to  skilled  typing,  that  is,  accuracy. 


The  keys  are  blank,  so  the  "Hunt  and  Peck"  system  v/ill  not  work  here. 


A system  of  shorthand  easy  to 
learn,  read  and  write,  and  excellent 
in  speed  possibilities , namely 
Cre^,  is  tau^t.  The  elementary 
phase  is  varied  by  use  of  a shorthand 
reader,  blackboard  drills  and  short- 
hand penmanship.  Dictation  material 
in  advanced  shorthand  represents  a 
technical  and  business  vocabulary. 

The  importence  of  an  accurate  trans- 
cript is  stressed  and,  accordingly, 
graded  very  closely  for  faulty  trans- 
cription, spelling  and  punctuation. 
Success  in  this  subject  is  dependent 
on  the  ability  to  instantly  apply 
principles  and  lules  in  practical  ap- 
plied work.  Completion  of  this  phase 
renders  the  clerk  capable  of  taking 
dictation  at  an  average  rate  of  speed, 
and  opportunity  is  thereby  afforded 


coordination  and  rhythm,  as  soon  as 
training  begins.  Definite  practical  ex- 
ercises in  letter  forms,  telegrams, 
radiograms,  manuscripts,  bills,  in- 
voices, tables  and  statistical  matter, 
and  legal  and  business  documents  are  ac- 
complished, which  create  interest  while 
operative  skill  is  being  mastered.  Tliis 
work  is  arranged  and  compiled  in  budget 
form.  In  advanced  typewriting,  each 
student  is  trained  on  Underwood,  L.  C, 
Smith,  Royal,  Remington  and  VToodstock 
typewriters,  thus  becoming  familiar  with 
the  majority  of  standard  types  in  use  in 
the  service.  In  the  seme  phase , per- 
iodic tests  are  given  to  determine  typ- 
ing speed.  A graduate  should  average 
forty  to  fifty  words  per  minute,  his  ex- 
act typing  speed  liaving  been  ascertained 
by  use  of  the  International  Typing 
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Enlisted  Instructors 

S.Sgt,  E.L.  Pond,  Instr.  Organization,  Engineering,  Operations,  Supply  and  Gener- 
al Technical  Administration;  Sgt.  R. C.  Pierce,  Instr.  Office  IJachines  and  Supply; 
S.Sgt.  K.S.  Brown,  Instr.  Business  Saglish,  Business  Arithmetic,  Military  Corres- 
pondence. 


keeping  them  posted  to  date.  Vfnen  this 
phase  is  completed,  the  majority  of  Air 
Corps  Teclinical  clerical  work  can  he  ac- 
complished with  little  or  no  supervision, 
or  on  the  clerk's  initiative,  vhich  has 
been  developed  to  a marked  degree  during 
the  course. 

In  conclusion,  the  Department  for 
Instruction  of  Air  Corps  Supply  and  Tech- 
nical Clerks  makes  every  effort  to  fur- 
nish the  service  an  efficient  and  well- 
qualified  clerk. 


Buies,  or  the  same  rules  used  to 
judge  professional  typing  experts. 


Much  stress  is  placed  on  the 
knowledge  required  of  a clerk  to  cor- 
rectly interpret  instructions  con- 
tained in  Air  Corps  Circulars  and 
technical  publications.  In  this  sub- 
ject, the  student  must  maintain  a com- 
plete set  of  files  on  publications 
used  in  accomplishing  his  instruction, 
and,  as  a result,  he  not  only  learns 
to  file  these  publications,  but  gains 
the  practical  experience  necessary  in 
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Major  Harper  watches  Mr,  Allen,  civilian  instructor,  Propeller 
Division,  instruct  students  on  the  proper  installation  of  a 
propeller  on  the  C-33* 
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“Look  out,  mister,  that  thing  might  hite!"  A C-33  on  jacks  with 
wheels  nested  "being  given  an  inspection  by  instructors  of  the 
Departomt  of  l^ec^anics. 


One  officer  and  ei^lit  enlisted  men  of  the  Philippine  Anny  are  now 
attending  courses  at  the  Air  Corps  Teciini  cal  School.  The  picture 
h.  shows  one  man  working  in  Mechanical  Drawing  Course,  Depert- 
m'rt  of  Basic  Instruction. 


"Now  if  I look  at  it  this  way",  says  Sgt.  M.  Alvarillo  of  the 

Philippine  Aimy  . . . 


. . . "It  ^ould  look  lilce  this  on  paper". 
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TJHAT  A MEI.mSR  OF  TIffi  G-E^  AIH  FORCE 
STAFF  THUNKS  ABOUT  THE  AIR  CORPS 
TECEriCAL  SCHOOL. 

’’Langley  Field,  Va. , 
June  2,  1937. 

SulDject:  Report  of  Visit  to  the  Air 
Corps  Technical  School. 

To:  Coi-iiasaiding  Officer,  2nd 

Bor.ihardx.Ent  G-roup,  G-KQ,  Air 
Force,  Langley  Field,  Va. 


1.  On  L'aj^  19,  1937,  in  accord- 
ance v'ith  authority  contained  in  2nd 
Indorseraent , Hq.  2d  Vfing,  G-HCi  Air 
Force,  Aoril  27,  1937»  io  letter, 
file  121.2  (3-19-37),  Hq.  2d  Bonihard- 
nent  Group,  GHQ,  Air  Force,  subject; 

’’Per  Dien  Orders",  Uarch  19,  1937,  I 
nroceecied  to  Clianute  Field,  for  the 
pumose  of  visiting;  the  Air  Corps 
Technical  School. 

2.  Upon  arrival  I reported  to 
the  Secretaiy  of  the  School  and  ad- 
vised him  of  the  purpose  of  ro^y  visit. 
He  expressed  himself  as  much  pleased 
Y:ith  the  ic'ea.  and  immediately  made 
arranyeo.ents  for  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments to  discuss  their  courses  end 

p ro hi  ems  ui  th  me . 

3.  All  departments  of  the 
school,  except  the  photogrephic  and 
clerica.1,  were  visited.  Lcich  of 
time  precluded  these  two. 

4.  a.  I was  deeply  impressed 
hy  the  sincerity  end  capacity  of  the 
personnel  assigned  to  the  various  de- 
ooartments.  The  instructors  aire  iiOen  of 
proven  ability  in  their  ovn  lines ^ 
many  cf  them  having  been  instructing 
from  15  to  20  yea.rs  at  the  school. 

TTiey  are  periodically  detailed  to  duty 
to  the  hateidel  Division  and  to  var- 
ious industrial  plants  related  to  air- 
craft and  aircraft  accessory  diovelop- 


ment  and  manufacture,  in  order  that  they  . 
imay  keep  a.breast  of  the  most  mo^'em  ■ 

equipment. 

b.  The  equipment  of  the  school  : 
is  splendid,  althougli  some  of  the  latest  - 
equipment  (auto-syne  instruments  and  au- 
tomai.tic  pilot  in  oarticulan?)  were  not  yet 
available.  Of  especial  interest  was 

the  setup  for  instruction  in  propellers 
andu  instiumients.  The  Co.'mmuni  cat  ions  de- 
partment has  combined  the  best  principles 
of  civilian  schools  and  the  Aimy  Signal 
School  with  the  particular  needs  of  the 
Air  Corps  to  the  end  that  their  equipment 
is  used  to  maximum  capacity  throu[;;ihout 
the  school  year.  The  Armament  section  is 
thorriurhly  furnished  with  modem  equip- 
ment even  to  include  the  latest  bomb 
sight  developments  and.  the  new  Ii-2  .5O 
caliber  machine  gun. 

c.  llethods  of  instruction  are 
thoroughly  modem.  The  time  devoted  to 
theory  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  student 
to  und.erstand  the  "why"  of  the  technical 
equipment  studied.  VUth  this  baclsground 
the  student  progresses  intelligently  to 
the  practical  problems  of  the  service  and 
is  thorou^ily  instructed  by  the  applica- 
tory  method  v/ith  splendid  results. 

d.  'The  caliber  of  the  enlisted 
student  lias  materially  improved  since  the 
introduction  of  the  entrance  examination. 
There  appears  to  be  a demand  by  some  of- 
ficers that  the  st.uidard  entrance  require- 
ment be  lowered.  Apparently  this  demand 
is  ba.se d on  the  fact  tha.t  many  non- 
coirmissioned  officers  and.  Air  i.Iecha.nics 
are  incapable  of  passing  the  stands-rd  ex- 
amination and  are  therefore  denied  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  school.  I am 
in  complete  agreement  that  this  class 

of  personnel  should  attend  the  school, 
but  I am  convinced,  more  than  ever  before, 
after  this  visit,  that  unless  a soldier 
can  meet  the  entrance  requirement  thait 
his  chances  of  satisfactorily  completing 
the  course  are  slight  indeed.  Obviously 
the  ansv7er  is,  then,  that  all  classes  of 


personnel  prepare  themselves  i’or^  the 
examination,  rather  then  lower  the 
standards.  There  is  at  present  in  this 
Sroup  one  Corporal,  Air  Uechanic,  v/no 
failed  to  coraplete  the  ccrarse  at  the 
school.  Tlie  question  arises,  there- 
fore, as  to  ?y’hether  the  requirements 
for  the  Air  Mechanic  rating  are  suf- 
ficiently high  ? Certainly,  at  first 
consideration,  these  requirements  do 
not  meet  the  stande,rds  of  the  Techni- 
cal School.  Ihrther  inquiry  into  this 
question  hy  higher  authorit3/’  might  he 
of  value  to  the  service. 

e.  Closely  related  to  the 
above  is  the  problem  of  selection  of 
students,  Ea.re  indeed  is  the  man  with 
two  or  more  enlistments  who  applies 
for  a course  at  the  school.  Tliis 
class  of  personnel  is  much  more  desir- 
able than  the  recruit  v;ho  so  avidly 
applies.  Inquiry'-  into  the  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  older  men  to  apply  for 
the  school  is  certainly  in  order  and 
were  discussed  with  the  officers  at 
the  school.  Careful  consideration  of 
this  problem  for  the  past  four  years 
and  tile  discussion  referred  to  above 
throv/s  some  light  on  the  matter , and 
the  probable  causes  follows: 

(1)  Lack  of  knowledge  by 
squadron  commanders  of  the  airas  and 
accomplishments  of  the  school. 

(2)  Tendency  of  squadron 
commanders  (still  existing  in  some 
units)  to  send  to  school  men  who  do 
not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  duty 
in  the  squadron. 

(3)  Failure  of  squadron 
commanders  to  impress  on  their  men  the 
necessity  for  high  caliber  technical 
training,  if  they  ai'e  to  successfully 
mel^e  the  service  their  career. 

(4)  Hostility  of  squadron 
commanders  toward  "sparing"  men  of 
some  ability  who  can  perfom  duty  in 

the  organization. 

(5)  Feeling  among  en- 
listed men  that  their  opportunities 
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for  promotion  will  suffer  duing  the 
period  of  their  detached  service.  (A 
feeling  that  is  grobably  justified). 

(6) ^  file  Imiowledge  among  the 
men  that  they  can  qualify  for  the  rat- 
ing of  Air  Meclianic  without  talcing  the 
course. 

(7)  Loss  of flying  pay  while 
attending  the  school. 

(S)  Heavy  expenses  involved 
in  the  case  of  i.uirried  enlisted  men. 

(5)  Deplorable  housing  con- 
ditions at  the  school.  (Double  deck 
beds  are  in  use  in  war-time  biildings.) 

(10)  Tlie  above  discussed  in- 
ability to  pass  the  entrance  examination 
or  fear  of  loss  of  grade  or  raking  if 
they  fail  to  pass. 

(11)  Aaong  older  men  in  th 
grade  of  Staff  and  Teclinical  Sergeant, 
the  practical  certainty  of  promotion  to 
the  next  higher  grade  without  the  tech- 
nical training  that  would  malce  them 
really  c apable  of  meeting  the  responsi- 
bilities of  those  grades. 

There  may  be  other  reasons  than 
those  listed  above,  but  so  far  they  do 
not  present  themselves.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  only  (9)  above  requires 
Congressional  anti  on  for  correction.  The 
remainder  may  be  corrected  with  little 
difficulty  by  proper  indoctrination  of 
responsible  personnel.  I would  recommend, 
first,  that  all  station  and  group  per- 
sonnel officers  and  all  squadron  com- 
manders be  ordered  to  the  teclmical  school 
to  familiarize  themselves  therewith; 
second,  that  all  enlisted  men  be  assured 
of  their  normal  pay  end  promotion  while 
at  the  school;  third,  tha.t  detailed  in- 
formation of  the  school  be  available  to 
all  enlisted  men.  (The  excellent  cata- 
logue of  the  school  meets  this  require- 
ment cJid  is  available  for  from  the 

School  Secretary.) 

(Signed)  John  H.  McCormick, 
Caotain,  Air  Corps, 

G-1" 
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STARDARD  AIRPLARE  IRSTRU1\ERT^ARRA1^GEMERT 
By  Captain  C.  A.  Ross,  Air  Corps 


The  ideal  arrangement  of  the  various 
instruments  on  the  aircraft  instrument 
board,  for  the  purpose  of  best  meeting 
the  pilot*  s needs  for  all  classes  of  fly- 
ing, instrument  or  otherwise,  has  long 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion at  the  Materiel  Division.  To  date 
it  has  been  impossible  for  pilots  to 
agree  uoon  a definite  location  of  even  a 
few  of  the  many  instruments  on  the  pres- 
ent airplane  instrument  panel.  This  con- 
dition is  netuD’al,  since  the  use  of  the 
various  instruments  differs  considerabl.y 
with  each  particular  flying  problem.  For 
example,  certain  instruments,  necessary 
in  making  instrument  landings,  are  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  used  in  normal  instrument 
flying.  The  location,  nevertheless,  is 
important,  and  they  must  be  so  placed  as 
^ to  be  readily  observed  by  the  pilot  when 
^ needed.  Thus,  as  with  most  engineering 
problems,  the  instrument  board  layout^to 
meet  all  conditions  becomes  of  necessity 
a compromise. 

The  existence  of  a definite  need  for 
the  standardization  of  instrument  ar- 
rangement j insofar  as  space  limitations 
will  permit,  which  will  enable  a pilot, 
in  stepping  into  a strange  airplane,  to 
be  reasonably  sure  tlmt  he  can  locate  on 
the  instrument  board  any  particular  in- 
strument, is  generally  agreed  upon.  Like 
wise,  it  is  9_uite  obvious  that,  due  to 
structural  differences  in  the  shape  and 
size  of  different  aii’planes,  all  instru- 
ment boards  cannot  be  raa.de  alike.  If, 
however,  the  majority  of  the  more  im- 
portant instruments  are  placed  in  the 
same  general  location  on  the  paiiel,  it 
is  believed  that  a definite  step  in  the 
right  direction  will  have  been  "talcen. 

Past  specifications  have  prescribed 
certain  general  instrument  arrangements. 
At  present,  airplane  manufacturers  are 
being  given  more  definite  instructions, 
particularly  for  those  instruments  used 
in  instrument  flying.  There  must,  how- 
ever, be  a certain  amount  of  elasticity 
to  the  requirements,  especially  in 
smaller  airplanes  where  the  area  of  in- 
. strument  board  space  is  extremely  limit- 
J)  ed.  But  for  all  airplanes,  large  and 
small,  the  location  of  what  is  termed 
the  "Plight  Group"  of  instrximents  has 
been  definitely  prescribed.  In  the  near 
future  a pilot  will  be  able  to  climb 


i into  any  of  the  newer  airplanes  and  near 
the  top  of  the  panel  directly  in  front 
of  his  eyes  he  will  see  the  Sperry  turn 
indicator.  Beside  it  on  the  same  level 
will  be  the  Sperry  flight  indicator. 
Directly  below  the  Sperry  instruments 
will  be  found  the  "Secondary  Plight 
Group,"  namely,  the  airspeed,  bank  and 
turn  and  rate  of  climb  indicators.  To 
the  left,  either  in  the  seme  row  or  as 
near  as  possible,  will  be  found  the 
j sensitive  altimeter.  The  magnetic  and 
! radio  compasses  will  be  conveniently 
located  near  the  other  flight  instru- 
ments. Tlie  engine  instruments  will  be 
grouped  together  in  the  same  general  pat- 
tern with  tne  tachometer  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  flight  instruments.  The 
rema.ining  instruments  will  be  placed  as 
best  suits  the  particular  design  of  air- 
plane, the  location  being  more  or  less 
optional  with  the  designer. 

This  basic  arrangement  of  instruments 
is  the  outgrowth  of  the  suggestions  of 
many  pilots  and  i.s  considered  to  have 
sufficient  merit  to  warrant  standardiza- 
tion at  this  time. 

oOo — — 

AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPET  POR  EXPOS ITIOR 

Hamilton  Pield,  San  Rafael,  Calif. , is 
playing  a small  but  important  part  in 
the  development  of  the  Yerba  Buena 
Shoals  ("Treasure  Island")  for  the  Expo- 
sition to  be  held  in  1939,  The  actual 
developm.ent  of  this  man-made  island  is 
jin  the  ha:Lxds  of  the  District  Engineer, 
j Corps  of  Engineers,  U. S.  Army,  at  San 
jPrancisco,  whoso  eyes  have  been  multi- 
plied through  the  use  of  aerial  photo- 
graphs made  by  the  88th  Reconnaissance 
Squadron, 

Although  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  destructive  elements  cf  war  than  the 
engineering  feat  being  accomplished  on 
: this  site,  the  cooperation  between  the 
I ground  branch,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  aerial  branch,  with  the  Air 
Corps  doing  the  reconnaissance  necessary 
for  the  ground  operation,  is  a feat  wiiich 
would  be  duplicated  many  times  in  case  of 
v/ar.  That  this  close  cooperation  between 
the  two  branches  can  be  maintained  in 
[time  of  peace  bodes  well  for  future  co- 
j (Continued  on  Page  2 ). 
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TEST  OF  B-17  ''PLYING  PORTRESSES" 


Luring  the  first  two  weeks  of  October, 
the  Second  Borabardment  Gronp,  Langley 
Field,  Va.. , was  engaged  in  a coii5)rehon-- 
sive  and  accurate  test  of  the  range  and 
efficiency  of  the  B-17  airplane  under 
different  load  and  speed  requirements. 

The  results  have  been  most  gratifying. 

Each  airplane  was  loaded  with  fourteen 
300-pound  bombs,  normal  fuel  and  normal 
crew.  Take-offs  were  arranged  for  2:00 
a.m. , so  that  the  bombs  could  be  expend- 
ed at  daylight  after  four  hours’  flying 
at  200  miles  per  hour. 

For  the  most  part  the  course  flown  was 
over  water  and  with  no  visible  landmarks, 
except  an  occasional  light  along  the 
shoreline,  from  20  to  50  miles  distant. 
Winds  ®f  gale  velocities  were  blowing 
dtiring  the  first  night's  mission,  so  the 
navigation  necessary  was  a problem  in  it- 
self. All  B-17’s  remained  in  the  air  un- 
der normal  tactical  conditions  for 
twelve  hours  or  more,  a feat  that  would 
have  been  impossible  in  any  previous 
type  of  airplane. 

The  crew  accommodations  on  these  ships  | 
are  such  that  flight  personnel  suffered 
no  undue  hardships  or  fatigue.  Occasion- 
al relaxation  in  an  Arctic  sleeping  bag, 
or  a sandwich  with  a cup  of  coffee,  help- 
ed to  keep  the  crew  efficient  and  alert, 
and  did  away  with  the  usual  sluggishness 
and  slOY/  reactions  which  are  so  notice- 
able in  pilots  who  have  made  a long  and 
exhausting  flight. 

As  Colonel  Echols,  Chief  of  the  Engin- 
eering Section,  Materiel  Division,  said: 
"Pilots  are  just  beginning  to  become  con- 
scious of  intelligent  use  of  their  power 
plants  to  obtain  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  life  out  of  them, " 

That  is  what  the  Second  Bombardment 
Group  is  striving  to  obtain  - data  v/hich 
will  be  reliable  and  accurate.  With 
four  engines  instead  of  one  or  two,  a 
slight  increase  in  efficiency  means  many 
more  miles  in  range. 

oOo 


PROMOTION  OF  AIR  CORPS  OFFICERS 


Tne  following-named  Air  Corps  officers 
were  promoted  to  temporary  rank,  as  in- 
dicated, as  of  October  12,  1937: 

Lieut . Colonel  to  Colonel 
John  C.  McDonnell 


Ma.ior  to  Lieut. 
Lester  T.  Mi 


Colonel 

Tier  Francis  MT^Brady 
Arthur  B.  McDaniel  Arthur  E. Easterbrook 
Captain  to  Major 


Guy  Kirks ey 
Thomas  H.  Chapman 
John  M.  McDonnell 
Angler  H.  Foster 
Harry  H.  Mills 
Edwin  Sullivan 
John  R.  Drumm 
Oliver  K.  Robbins 
John  R.  Glascock 


James  C . Shi ve ly 
James  C.  Cluck 
William  N.  Amis 
Harold  H.  Carr 
Rufus  B.  Davidson 
Stanton  T.  Smith 
Evers  Abbey 
Joseph  P.  Bailey 
Clarence  F.  Horton 


Charles  G.  Brenneman  Raymond  R.  Brown 


Aerial  Photography  _ . 
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for  Exposition 


operation  in  more  deadly  and  serious  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  88th  Reconnaissance  Squadron  of  the 
GHQ,  Air  Force  photographs  twice  monthly 
the  exposition  site,  both  obliquely  and 
vertically,  and  submits  the  pictures  to 
the  District  Engineer  in  San  Francisco 
for  positive  evidence  of  the  progress 
made  during  the  period. 

The  photographs  just  recently  taken 
were  made  by  Private  Henry  F.  Stapel.who 
was  piloted  by  2nd  Lieut.  Ted  S. 

Faulkner,  beth  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  88th  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  which 
is  stationed  at  Hamilton  Field,  San 
Rafael,  Calif. 


George  7.  McPike 
George  G.  Cressey 
Clarence  E.Crumrine 
Russell  H.  Cooper 
Ray  L.  Owens 
John  S.  Gullet 
Henry  G.  Woodward 
John  R.  Morgan 
Roscoe  C.  Wriston 
Chas.  E. Thomas,  Jr. 
James  B.  Jordan 


Vto'.  J . McKi  ernan , Jr . 
Edwin  R.  McReynolds 
David  G.  Lingle 
Robert  M.  Webster 
Sigmund  F.  Landers 
Milo  N*  Clark 
Harrison  G. Crocker 
Ned  Schramm 
Jesse  A.  Madarasz 
Edward  M.  Robbins' 


The  following  additional  Air  Corps  of- 
ficers received  temporary  promotions, 
with  dates  of  rank  as  indicated: 

Major  Warner  B.  Gates  to  Lieut.  Col. 
from  October  19,  1937. 

Captain  Jack  C.  Hodgson  to  Major,  from 
October  13,  1937;  Captains  Stanley  M. 
Umstead,  James  7/.  Hammond  and  Charles 
Backes,  from  October  14,  1937,  to  Major; 

Captain  Ray  G,  Harris  to  Major,  from 
October  21,  1937. 

• oOo 
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REINFORCED  LANDING  MATS  NOW  A NECESSITY 


Work  on  the  reinfsrcement  of  the  land- 
ing mat  at  Hamilton  Field,  Calif.,  is  vir- 
tually complete,  with  only  the  marking 
left  undone.  With  the  advent  of  the 
huge,  heavily  loaded.  Bombardment  air- 
planes now  in  use  by  the  GHQ,  Air  Force, 
the  whole  mat  was  rapidly  being  literal- 
ly beaten  to  pieces.  With  the  reinforce- 
ment, however,  and  the  extension  which  ' 
is  now  under  way,  the  mat  will  withstand 
the  severe  punishment  inflicted  by  even 
the  heaviest  airplane. 

- — oOo 


The  pilots’  day  room,  of  the  33rd  Pur- 
suit Squadron,  Langley  Field,  Va. , re-  ^ 
cently  became  a classroom  for  the  junior  ^ 
officers  cf  the  8th  Pursuit  Group,  who 
will  be  subjected  to  an  extensive  five 
months’  course  in  practically  everything 
that  is  military  and  aeronautical. 
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AND  I LEARNED  ABOUT  ELY  INC-  EROM  THAT 
By  Lieut.  Oxygen 


NE  of  !%■  I'.irpt  cross-country  trips, 
was  from  Maxwell  Eield  to  Knoxville, 
Term.,  in  a PT-1,  powered,  or  under- 
powered, as  you  choose,  with  a 180  Hisso. 
It  was  a beautiful  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
I was  flying  along  at  what  I considered 
a reasonable  altitude,  about  fifty  to 
seventy-five  feet.  I was  following-  a 
concrete  highway  which  was  lined  vath 
Sur.day  traffic.  My  speed  was  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  automobiles  but  not  so 
much  that  I couldn’ t wave  and  signal  to 
axiyone  appealing  to  my  fancy.  I had 
been  doing  this  for  some  little  time, 
perhaps  an  hour,  when  in  the  distance 
loomed  the  new  Loudon,  Tennessee,  bridge. 
It  was  a beautiful  structure  freshly 
painted  gray  and  possessing  a high  over- 
head arch.  The  river  follow'ed  the  high- 
way fcr  a distance  before  it  madd  a left 
turn  under  the  new  bridge.  Suddenly,  the 
thought  struck  me  - the  crowd  on  the 
highway  would,  be  thrilled  *’pink”  if  I 
lov;ered  over  the  river  a,nd  followed  it 
under  the  brid^’e  and  under  them.  I had 
flown  under  bridges  before,  having  gone 
under  the  one  near  Maxwell  rmmerous 
times.  There  was  nothing  to  it  - just 
put  the  wheels  a foot  or  twro  off  the 
water  and  let  her  go  under . 

All  eyes  along  the  highway  were  upon 


me  and  raj''  mind  W/as  made  up.  Carefully 
I swung  over  and  got  down  a few  feet 
above  the  river  and  followed  the  river 
around  a gentle  turn  to  the  bridge.  As 
I came  closer  I could  see  that  I had 
room  to  spare  in  clearing  the  piers  and 
floor  of  the  bridge.  I was  in  my  glory, 
knowing  the  crowd  wras  breathlessly  watch- 
ing as  I came  beneath  them.  I carefully 
approached  within  a hundred  or  two  feet 
of  the  bridge,  my  main  attention  being 
paid  to  the  distance  above  the  wator 
v/hich,  as  mentioned,  vra,s  about  two  feet. 
Suddenly,  my  heart  sank  - immediately 
in  front  of  the  bridge,  directly  ahead, 
hung  an  old  ferry  cable,  completely 
blocking  icy  path.  Ead  it  h'ong  high  or 
low  I v/ould  have  tried  to  dodge  it,  but 
it  W3.B  half  way,  leaving  me  no  chance. 

It  was  a,  hnge  cable  or  I would  never 
I'.ave  seen  it,  and  I knew  that  to  hit  it 
wo'j.ld  mean  disaster. 

The  only  thing  I could  possibly  do  I 
did  - I stood  the  old  PT  on  its  tail 
and  missed  the  overhead  structure  of 
the  bridge  by  inches,  ending  in  a com- 
plete stall,  Erom  there  I mana.ged  to 
fly  on  away  with  the  airplane  strapped 
to  me,  and  tl^e  last  the  people  on  the 
highway  saw  of  me  was  a small  speck  in 
the  sfey 


- — oOo^ 


NO  EORCED  LANDING  IN  THREE  YEARS 


In  setting  forth  the  activities  of  the 
4th  Observation  Squadron,  Luke  Eield, 

T.H, 5 the  Scribe  of  that  outfit  states 
that  one  record  it  is  proud  of  and  which 
seemed  to  surprise  inspecting  officers 
is  that  there  have  been  no  forced  land- 
ings in  the  Squadron  since  1934.  '’We 
have  our  fingers  crossed,"  he  continues, 
"and  hope  the  Engineering  Section  keep 
up  their  good  work, " 

Touching  on  the  work  of  the  4th  Sqaad- 
ron  early  in  October,  the  News  Letter 
Correspondent  states  that  the  organiza- 
tion "has  been  busy  trying  to  get  in  its 
department  training.  Besides  all  the 
other  activities,  we  got  in  one  day  of 
practice  aerial  gvnnerj  last  week.  On 
Eriday,  the  8th,  General  We stover  in- 
spected the  post,  and  the  quarterly  load 
test  followed.  Eor  the  first  time  in 
several  weeks  we  had  all  our  planes  in 
commission  and  had  to  use  one  attached 
ilot  to  get  them  all  in  the  air  for  the 
est.  Also  Lieuts.  'Thatcher  and  Cannon 
graduated  from  the  Wing  Navigation  School 
the  same  day  and  now  we  have  two  expert 
and  fully  qualified  navigators.  Monday, 
the  11th,  &.e  Squadron  went  to  Hickam 
Field  with  the  Group,  so  that  our  visit- 
ing Congressmen  could  give  us  a once 
over  in  a ground  inspection,  after  which 
the  Group  flew  in  formation  over  Honolulu 
and  the  transport  which  was  in  the  harbor 
then.  Wednesday,  the  Inspector  from  the 


Office,  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  cams 
around  to  look  over  all  our  records  and 
airplanes.  There  wa-s  a review  Thursday, 
the  14 bh,  e.t  Division  Review  Eield, 
Schofield  Barracks,  after  which  we  hope 
to  get  back  to  our  regular  work  and 
training  schedule.  There  is  some  specu- 
lation as  to  which  squadron  officers 
will  take  the  course  in  navigation  v/hich 
will  be  tcanght  in  the  Squadron  under 
Lieut.  Lindsay's  supervision." 

oOo — - 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  contribution 
at  the  top  of  this  page  under  the  head- 
ing of  "And  I learned  A.bout  Flying  From 
That,"  which  was  received  from  the  Air 
Corps  Materiel  Division,  Wright  Eield. 
Th-ether  you  sign  your  article  as 
"Lieut,  birygen,"  "Captain  Airfoil , " 

"Major  Overhaul,"  or  what  have  you,  we 
woul.d  appreciate  your  sending  in  to  the 
News  Letter  any  story  regarding  one  or 
more  incidents  in  your  flying  experience 
which,  because  of  the  lessons  you  learned 
therefrom,  still  linger  in  your  memory. 
Please  remember  that  a recite.1  of  your 
experience  may  prove  very  helpful  to 
younger  and  less  experienced  pilots  in 
the  Air  Corps  and  ma.y  save  them  a lot  of 
grief.  Just  send  in  the  facts  if  story 
writing  is  not  your  forte  - the  trim- 
mings will,  if  necessary,  be  added  in 
the  editorial  office. 
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A EE7IEW  EOE  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  PORT  LEWIS 

The  garrison  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  was 
honored  with  a brief  visit  on  October 
1st  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  enroute  to  his  special 
train  in  Tacoma  after  completing  his 
tour  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula.  All 
ground  troops  of  the  post  were  turned 
out  on  the  main  highway,  and  a review 
formation  was  flown  by  the  91st  Observa- 
tion Squadron.  The  Presidential ^pai'ty 
did  net  arrive  at  Port  Lewis  until  after 
dark,  but  this  did  not  deter  Colonel 
Oldfield,  the  flight  leader,  from  his 
pi-rpose.  The  Squadron  passed  in  review 
over  the  President  and  his  staff,  and 
7/aE  given  commendable  praise  by  the 
President  for  its  participation.  "Within 
the  knowledge  of  our  personnel,"  says 
the  News  Letter  Correspondent,  "this  is 
the  first  time  a night  review  has  ever 
been  given  by  the  Air  Corps  in  honor  of 
any  personage." 

oOo 

POWERFJL  "HAM"  STATION  AT  HAl^ILTON  FIELD 

One  of  the  most  powerful  amateur  radio 
stations  on  the  west  coast  is  now  under 
construction  by  two  licensed  amateur 
operators  of  the  88th  Reconnaissance 
Squadron,  Air  Corps,  at  Hamilton  Field, 
Calif. 

The  set,  operating  on  40  and  80  meter 
continuous  wave,  will  have  500  watts  of 
power  in  the  civilian  amateur  system,  as 
well  as  in  the  Arny  Ama,teur  Net,  in 
which  it  functions  as  a station  of  the 
Third  District  under  the  call  letters 
WGiJQ^.  It  is  the  only  station  in  the 
Army  Amateur  Radio  System  at  Hamilton 
Field. 

Built  entirely  by  Corporal  John  B. 
Crouse  and  Private  1st  Class  Jack  H. 
Prewitt  in  their  spare  time  over  a pe- 
riod of  many  months,  the  station  will  be 
on  the  air  by  November  15,  1937,  capable 
of  CW  transmission  to  anywhere  in  the 
v/orld.  Both  operators,  who  have  held 
amateur  tickets  for  several  years,  will 
welcome  a call  from  any  station  anywhere. 

— —oOO' 

MORE  ATTACK  PLANES  PURCHASED 

_The  Honorable  Louis  Johnson,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  ©f  War,  announced  ©n 
November  9th  that  the  War  Department  had 
awarded  a supplemental  contract  to  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Company  of  Santa  Monica, 
Calif. , for  29  additional  Model  A-17A 
Attache  airplanes  at  a cost  of  $654,155.90 
These  new  planes  are  in  addition  to  simi- 
lar aircraft  naw  being  built  for  the 
Army  by  this  Company.  Tnese  planes  will 
be  constructed  at  the  factory  of  the 
HArthrop  Corporation,  Inglewood,  Calif. , 
a subsidiary  of  the  Douglas  Company/. 

They  are  low-wing  monoplanes,  with  pro- 
vision for  a crew  of  two  - pilot  and 


gunner  - and  powered  by  a Pratt  & 

Whitney  two-row  engine  developing  more  ||| 
than  750  horsepower,  furnished  by  the  ^|i 
Government,  Tlie  plane  is  capable  cf 
cruisi'rg  over  220  miles  per  hour  and  rf 
maintaining  that  speed  for  eight  hours. 

It  carries  four  fixed  .30  caliber  and 
one  flexible  .30  caliber  guns,  and  is 
designed  to  house  20  small  bombs  inter- 
nally or  4 of  larger  type  swung  outside. 
oOo 

PURCHASE  OF  BASIC  COlfflAT  PLAIJSS 

Announcement  was  made  by  the  Hon.  Louis 
Johnson,  the  Assietant  Secretary  of  War, 
on  Noi^ember  8th,  tbat  the  War  Department 
had  ordered  95  basic  combat  planes  and 
spare  parts  of  a total  lalue  of 
$1,490,972,96,  from  the  North  American 
Aviati»=^n,  Incorporated,  ©f  Inglewoed, 
Calif.  The  order  was  placed  by  taking 
advantage  of  an  option  in  a procurement  b 
contract  new  in  effect  with  this  con^any. 
The  purchase  of  these  additions,!  planes 
results  in  a considerable  reduction  in 
the  price  per  plane. 

The  basic  combat  airplane  is  a low- 
wing  cabin  monoplane,  with  tubular  steel, 
fabric  covered  fuselage  and  metal  wings 
and  stabilizers.  It  is  equipped  with 
flaps  to  act  as  air  brakes  on  landing;  a 
retractable  landing  gear  to  decrease 
head  resistance  in  flight;  and  likewise M 
with  an  automatic  controllable  pitch  ™l 
picpeller.  It  is  powered  by  a Pratt  & ! 

Whitney  single-row  radial  engine  of  550  ' 

h.p.  , furnished  by  the  Go'vernment. 

This  plane  has  comparatively  low  land- 
ing speed  and  should  be  able  to  operate 
from  small  unimproved  landing  fields, 
thus  making  it  an  excellent  plane  for 
use  as  a courier  plane.  While  net  spe- 
cifically designed  for  observation  work, 
it  can  be  used  for  that  purpose  if  ne- 
cessary. It  carries  a crew  of  two,  has 
a two-way  radio,  all  necessary  instru- 
ments, landing  lights,  etc.,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  necessary  fittings  for  mount- 
ing an  aerial  camera.  Its  primary  use, 
however,  is  in  courier  service. 

oOo 

WI7ES  SHOW  SKILL  IN  HEAVING  ROLLING  PIN 

During  a recent  celebration  of  Organi- 
saticn  Day  by  the  9th  Bombardment  Squad- 
ron of  Hamilton  Field,  Calif. , one  of 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  v/hich  attract- 
ed more  interest  than  any  cf  the  others, 
was  a rolling  pin  throwing  contest  by 
all  wives,  which  was  won  by  Mrs.  Prince, 

. wife  of  Sergeant  William  Prince,  with  a 
beautiful  overhand  delivery  which  almost 
demolished  the  target.  This  contest  ^ 
was  keenly  followed  by  the  married  men.  (jj 
who  were  probably  e^er  to  find  out  what 
their  chances  of  slipping  in  at  the  wee 
hours  in  the  morning  and  still  living 
were.  Everybody  offered  Sergeant  Prince 
condolence. 
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GEITERAL  L-IARTIN’S  ADDHESS  TO 


I /!  1 DIBESSliJG  the  memlDers  of  the  grad- 
[ s \ iiatiiig  class  of  the  Advanced  Ely- 
i-  pt-v-  ing  Sciicol,  Kelly  Field,  Texas, on 
\ I October  6tli,  last,  Brigadier  Gen- 

^ eral  Frederick  L.  Martin,  Command- 
irg  General  of  the  Third  Wing, 

GlIO,  Air  Force,  staked: 

“'"i  hope  that  the  guests  present  will 
pardon  me  if  I talk  directly  to  and  for 
the  henefi.t  of  these  splendid  young  men 
in  this  graduating  class.  You  have  com- 
pleted one  year  of  intensive  training 
with  its  trials  and  tribulations  to  you, 
in  which  you  have  seen  some  of  your 
friends  fall  by  the  wayside.  This,  of 
coarse,  reflects  no  discredit  upon  them 
at  all,  so  you  are  entitled  to  honor  and 
distinction  upon  having  achieved  this 
success,  and  i wish  to  extend  to  each 
aiid  every  ore  of  j^-ou  my  heai  tiest  con- 
gratulations. YiTnile  you  were  receiving 
your  instraction  you  were  under  the  care-1 
ful  supervision  and  guidance  of  experi- 
enced officers  associated  with  training 
activities.  Adhere  to  those  instructions 
throughout  your  military  career.  And 
you  can  well  adhere  to  them  throughout 
your  life.  Never  forget  them  and  never 
violate  them. 

Now  I wish  to  speak  to  you  as  if  my 
own  sen  - who  is  almost  your  age,  not 
) quite  - were  in  one  of  your  shoes.  And 
Wiiile  I know  that  advice  is  seldom  wel- 
comed, it  is  those  who  need  it  most  that 
like  it  least.  So  I hope  hat  whatever 
advice  I give  you  this  morning  you  will 
not  he  so  badly  in  need  of  i t but  what 
you  will  like  it,  I need  not  speak  of 
your  past.  Each  and  every  one  of  you 
know  your  past  better  than  any  other 
living  soul.  I cannot  predict  yovr 
future.  I might  help  you  hy  giv.i.ng  you 
an  insight  as  to  wliat  may  be  i.n  the  fu- 
ture for  you  when  you  leave  for  your 
next  station.  If  I can  do  so  in  a help- 
ful way  I will  be  delighted. 

When  you  report  to  your  new  station 
you  will  be  assigned  to  duty  in  some  of 
the  organisations  thereat.  You  will 
first  be  given  Dransition  on  that  partic- 
ular type  of  equipment,  prior  to  which 
you  will  be  e.^^pected  to  study  and  to  mas- 
ter it.  That  means  repeat  many  tim.estlie 
technical  instructions  which  pertain  to 
that  particular  equipment.  Then  yonr 
transition  will  be  under  the  supervi.sion 
of  older  officers,  after  which  you  will 
be _ assigned  to  a wing  position  under  the 
guidance  of  an  element  leader  - very  much 
as  you  were  flying  today.  In  addition 
to  that,  you  will  have  certain  duties  on 
the  ground.  Those  duties  will  be  as  as- 
sistants to  squadron  adjutants,  engineer 
i)  officers,  supply  officers.,  communica- 
tions, or  wherever  you  may  he  needed. 

You  will  probably  be  shifted  around  some 
after  you  are  assigned  to  duty,  this  in 
order  that  j’^ou  may  get  a general  grasp 
of  the  situation.  Those  assignments  are 
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extremely  important  to  you,  especially 
to  your  future,  so  get  all  you  can  out 
of  them.  Dig  deep  into  those  instruc- 
tions associated  with  that  particular 
department,  so  you  know  it  thoroughly. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  to 
you  young  men,  bu.t  loyalty  is  very  es- 
sential, and  I hope  that  you  have  a very 
keen  sense  of  loyalty.  You  must  he  loyal 
to  your  superiors,  and  first  you  must  he 
loyal  to  yourself.  You  must  he  consider- 
ate of  those  that  are  assigned  for  your 
supervision.  You  are  now  officers,  and 
that  carries  with  it  a very  serious  re- 
sponsibility. You  are  responsible  for 
guiding  the  efforts  of  those  under  you. 
You  are  a3.so  responsible  for  being  an 
officer  and  gentleman  at  all  times  and 
all  places;  that  is,  both  on  and  off  the 
mil:..tary  reservation.  You  must  never 
br'.rg  discredit  to  the  service.  In  obe- 
dience - I only  wi.sh  to  say  always  make 
it  willing  obedience.  Do  not  obey  half- 
heartedly, Do  exactly  what  you  are  told 
to  do,  even  though  you  do  not  believe  in 
it  at  all.  If  yon  feel  that  it  is  so 
wrong  it  should  be  rectified,  take  it  up 
with  ycur  superior  officer  after  conp ly- 
ing with  you,.'  orders.  It  behoeves  you 
to  pnt  forth  yonr  very  best  efforts  at 
all  times,  regardless  cf  how  trivial 
your  o.Bsignment  may  seem  to  you.  Do  not 
neglect  it,  give  every  bit  of  your  ener- 
gy, thonght  and  care;  give  it  the  best 
attenti.on  you  know  ho'w.  You  are  going 
to  be  under  surveillance.  They  are  go- 
ing' to  observe  and  miark  those  of  you  who 
are  meticulous  in  the  performance  of 
your  duties;  who  can  be  trusted.  I hope 
that  each  and  every  one  of  ycu  can  be  in 
that  category. 

A great  number  of  people-  and  I think 
this  is  quite  true  of  young  m.en  as  well  - 
allow  themselves  to  be  unnecessarily  dis- 
turbed mentally  over  little  things  which, 
after  they  have  passed,  you  realize  were 
of  little  or  no  co.usequence.  Do  not  har- 
bor in  your  minds  those  things  which 
annoy  you;  throw  them  off.  It  has  al- 
ways bfjen  my  policy  to  try  to  determine 
what  m:  sforiune  might  com.e  upon  m.e  and 
to  do  everything  I can  prior  to  its  hap- 
pening to  keep  it  from  happening.  But 
should  it  occur,  you  havi.ng  lone  all  you 
can  - j'-ou  can  do  more  - di.smiss  it  from 
your  mind  and  look  into  the  future.  You 
may  think  that  is  trivial;  it  is  not.  A 
great  many  people  build  up  a m.ental  at- 
titude thek  IS  just  as  wi-ong  as  it  can 
be,  and  it  has  a habit  of  accumulating. 

So  don’t  allow  yourself  to  be  annoyed. 

We  are  always  harping  on  excesses. 

There  is  nothing  more  harmful  to  our 
future,  our  good  health,  our  enjoyment 
of  old  age,  our  appreciation  hy  our 
friends,  and  our  standing  in  our  communi- 
ty than  being  harmful  in  excess.  That 
applies  to  eating,  drinking,'  working, and 
to  recreation.  There  are  probably  more 
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eople  in  this  co-untry  who  axe  suffering 
rora  poor  health  due  to  excesses  than 
from  any  other  cause. 

Now  in  flying  there  are  times  when  cer- 
tain anxiety  exists  as  to  your  outcome  or 
your  safety.  I know  from  ray  own  esperi- 
ence,  and  you  probably  have  had  it  your- 
self. I am  sure  you  nave.  The  thing  to 
do  under  those  circumstances  is  to  get 
control  of  yourself.  Do  not  allow  con- 
fusion to  interrupt  your  normal  train  of 
thought,  and  consider  what  is  best  for 
you  to  do  under  those  circumstances.  I 
have  always  tried  to  have  in  my  mind  all 
those  things  which  might  happen  to  me 
that  might  be  unfortunate.  When  I have 
plenty  of  time  to  do  so,  I consider  how 
I could  best  extricate  myself  from  such 
a predicament.  Then  when  the  emergency 
comes  on,  you  already  have  a carefully 
thought  out  plan  to  grab  right  out  of 
your  memory  and  put  to  use.  Do  not  devi- 
ate from  it  because  of  the  fact  that  you 
may  be  excited  at  the  time.  Now  anxiety 
is  good  for  nothing  if  we  cannot  turn 
it  into  a defense,  so  when  I stated  to 
you  to  be  prepared  for  that  emergency  it 
was  as  a defense  from  these  anxious  mo- 
ments. 

I wish  to  speak  of  the  living  condi- 
tions which  you  will  find  at  your  new 
station.  I cannot  speak  exactly,  because 
I do  not  know  where  you  are  going.  I can 
say  this;  that  the  accommodations  for  of- 
ficers at  all  0f  our  air  fields  are  be- 
coming m^re  crowded  at  all  times,  and  un- 
fortunately when  they  put  officers  on 
rental  allowance  they  usually  take  the 
junior  officers.  So  no  doubt  they  will 
be  picking  on  you.  Your  rental  allow- 
ance will  be  only  $40.00  per  month.  That 
may  seem  quite  a lot  of  money  to  youjbut 
try  to  find  a place  to  live  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  some  of  our  air  fields  and  you 
will  find  that  $40.00  will  not  rent  a 
good  place.  If  you  are  a bachelor  you 
can  get  along  very  nicely.  I hope  I am 
not  discouraging  any  of  you  5’'Oung  ladies. 

I would  like  to  say  this  for  your  fu- 
ture: select  an  ideal.  An  ideal  is  like 
a horizon,  you  keep  striving  to  approach 
it  but  never  get  near  it.  Your  ideal 
should  be  the  best  accomplishment,  best 
traits  of  character,  of  many  men.  They 
do  not  all  exist  in  any  one  man,  but  if 
you  will  try  to  emulate  those  qualities 
which  you  admire  in  others  they  will 
have  a decided  effect  upon  you  as  an  in- 
dividual. You  want  to  remember  that  be- 
havior is  like  a mirror  in  which  everyone 
displays  his  image.  People  seldom  im- 
prove when  they  have  no  model  but  them- 
selves to  copy  after. 

Now  you  are  all  - excepting  those  that 
have  commissions  - very  much  interested 
in  your  opportunity  to  get  a commission 
in  the ^regular  service.  I can  give  you 
no  definite  statement  at  this  time.  I 
will  only  mention  to  you  the  trend  that 
exists.  Today  our  procurement  program 
for  airplanes  is  far  ahead  of  our  pro- 


carement  program  for  pilots.  It  will 
not  be  many  years  until  we  will  have  a i 
decided  shortage  of  e^erienced  pilots,  fl 
‘fhis  Training  Center  is  the  only  cru- 
cible  from  which  we  can  obtain  that  ma- 
terial. The  necessity  will  exist  for 
trained  pilots,  and  particularly  those 
that  can  remain  with  us  definitely.  At 
the  present  time  in  our  tactical  organi- 
zations the  grade  of  2nd  Lieutsnant_  is 
in  a constant  state  of  flux.  There  is 
very  little  permanency  to  it,  except 
for  those  who  succeed  in  graduating  from 
this  school  and  who  are  graduates  of 
West  Point,  to  provide  those  to  come 
forward  to  take  the  place  of  those  of  us 
who  are  going  out  at  the  top.  It  is  a 
condition  that  will  eventually,  I am 
sure,  be  corrected. 

Be  frugal  in  your  habits.  Whatever 
you  do,  budget.  Stay  cut  of  debt,  fight 
it  with  all  your  force.  There  is  no 
habit  so  gratifying  to  a man  as  always 
paying  his  bills  and  having  a little 
money  to  call  his  own.  I advise  you  to 
start  today  and  save  $5.00  each  month. 
That  doesiv  t mean  much  new,  but  it  will 
seem  a lot  in  your  new  surroundings  and 
in  a few  years  time  it  amounts  to  a lot. 
It  gives  you  an  entirely  different  atti- 
tude toward  life  than  if  you  are  carry- 
ing upon  your  shoulders  a burden  of  in- 
debtedness that  weighs  you  down. 

The  provision,  as  I remember,  at  the  . 
present  time  makes  it  possible  for_those(| 
of  you  just  receiving  your  commissions 
to  take  out  government  life  insurance 
within  120  days.  Do  not  let  that  time 
elapse  until  you  have  some  government 
life  insurance.  When  you  get  further 
along  you  should  have  additional  insur- 
ance. That  is  a protection  for  you,  your 
relatives  and  your  families. 

Now  your  character  - which  you  can't 
keep  from  anyone.  That  is  in  your  face. 
You  can  develop  it  to  some  extent;  you_ 
can  improve  on  what  you  have.  The  defin- 
ition for  character  is  a perfectly  edu- 
cated will.  Keep  it  as  high  as  possible. 

The  remarks  I have  made  are  the  result 
of  my  experience  and  observation  ever  29 
years  of  service.  You  are  under  no  obli- 
gation whatever  to  accept  these  state- 
ments without  due  consideration  as  to 
their  value  to  you.  I would  feel  bounti- 
fully repaid  for  the  opportunity  to  make 
this  address  if  I have  made  some  contri- 
bution which  might  be  helpful  to  you  in 
achieving  greater  renown  for  yourself  or 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  gain  a great- 
er proportion  of  happiness  in  living. 

Fnen  the  going  gets  heavy  and  the  skies 
are  dark  you  may  all  exercise  that  quick 
judgment  and  tenacity  of  purpose  which 
will  insure  you  bringing  your  ship  safely 
in  to  its  home  pert.  / 

May  God  be  with  you  and  protect  you.  v 
Your  destiny  is  in  your  own  hands/ 
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HITTING  THS  HIGH  PLACES  WITH  THE  MODERN  AIRPLANE 


Time;  7; 30  a.m. , Monday, 

Place;  Haaiilton  Field,  Oalif. 

Action:  Captain  Julius  T.  Elock,  mem- 
■ber  of  the  Gi&t  Bombardment  Sqtiadron  at 
Hamilton  Field  is  explaining  to  his  com- 
manding jfficer  a two-hour  delay  in  a 
flight  from  Salt  LaJce  City  to  March 
Field. ^ Captain  Flock  left  Salt  Lake 
early  in  tne  morning  on  one  of  the  first 
test  flights  made  at  Hamilton  Field  of 
the  new  I)o^^;las  3-13  Bombardment  plane, 
and  cirrived  at  Mai-ch  Field  two  hours 
overdue. 

"Well,  Major,  it  was  like  this.  I had 
heard  that  these  new  planes  fly  far  and 
fast,  but  after  a,ll  I had  never  flown 
anything  new’.sr  than  the  Mar-tin.  So  I 
started  out  from  Salt  Lake,  figuring  the 
usual  speed  and  time,  and  off  we  v/ent. 

We  had  jnst  barely  gotten  our  altitude 
and  had  gotten  all  set  for  the  long  run 
when  I saw  a bunch  of  lights  flash  past 
below  me.  ’’Tlrat-s  funny,  ' I thought, , 
‘there's  no  city  here,^  so  I kept  right 
on  iqj’-  course. 

"I  flewr  for  two  more  hours  without 
seeing  a city  dovni  below  or  even  a 
single  light.  By  this  time  I should 
have  been  fairly  close  to  March  Field, 
but  knowing  hew  accurately  I had  figured 
ray  course  I tmsnH  a bit  nervous,  and  - 
sure  enougli  - my  confidence  was  rewarded 
when  a few  minutes  afterward  the  lights 
of  a little  village  stared  up  at  me 
through  the  haze  of  the  dawn. 

”I  circled  the  town  once,  twice, throe 
times,  before  I realized  that  I had 
never  seen  this  place  befvOre  - surely 
this  wasnH  March  Field.  Hurriedly  I 
checked  my  course  and  confuted  ray  time  - 
this  maejt  be  March  Field!  So,  I landed 
in  a large  field  adjacent  tc  the  town, 

"I  filled  out  my  Form  1,  stepped  out 
of  the  plane  and  was  waiting  conplacent- 
ly  for  the  Officer  of  the  Day  to  come 
and  meet  me,  v/hen  WHAI'^!  - an  eight-foot 
spear  embedded  itself  in  a tree,  beside 
my  ear,  ’Well,‘  I thought,.  'This  is  a 
funny  way  to  greet  a stranger,'  so  I 
dusted  off  my  captain's  bars  and  immedi- 
ately sought  to  find  and  chastise  this 
individual  who  would  treat  me  so,  after 
such  a daring  flight.  Did  I find  him? 

I_^  did  not.  I found  a little  brown  pixie, 
who  barely  came  up  to  mj'-  waist,  wearing 
a more  outlandish  grass  shirt  than  you 
have  ever  seen, 

"'Here,  here,  sen,’  I said,  ‘is  that 
ny  way  to  greet  a visiting  fireman?’ 

_|_Blublublub , ‘ said  the  runt. 

"I  grabbed  the  little  pixie  by  the 
scr-ofr  of  the  neck  and  sh!)Ok  him  until 
every  protruding  tooth  quivered  and 
shivered  like  jelly. 

"'That  will  ibeach  you  to  keep  a civil 
tongue  in  your  empty  little  head,’  I 
said,  letting  him  down. 

"Off  goes  the  pixie  on  a dee.d  run.  ’Kly, 
my,  what  a queer  place,’  thought  I to  my- 


self, as  I started  off  toward  the  tov/n. 

"After  a few  minutes  walking  under- 
neath the  palms  of  sunny  Southern  Calif- 
ornia, I came  upon  the  quee?rest  little 
town  you  have  ever  seen.  There  were 
about  a hnndi'ed  little  grass  huts  sur- 
rounding an 'open  spot,  with  two  wooden 
buildings  just  outside  the  circle.  I 
kiiocked  on  the  door  of  the  smaller 
wooden  building  and  a priest  came  to 
the  door. 

Good  morning,  father,’  I said, 

* Perhaps  jmu  can  tell  me  where  I am,  I 
hardly  believe  this  is  March  Field, ' 

"'No,’  said  the  priest,  'this  is  Suva 
in  the  Fiji  Islands  and  I have  never 
heard  of  March  Field.  You  are  just  in 
time  to  attend  my  Sabbath  services,  ray 
son,  ' 

"I  said,  ’You  must  surely  be  mistaken, 
it  says  right  here  in  the  book  that  this 
is  March  Field,  California,  and  I know 
it's  Monday.' 

"'Well,'  said  the  priest,  'you  can 
call  it  March  Field  if  you  like,  but  I 
have  been  here  twelve  years  C'hristianiz- 
int,  these  cannibals  and  I call  it  Suva,  ' 

"Such  badinage  weighed  heavily  upon 
my  shoulders  at  such  an  early  hour,  so 
when  the  father  invited  me  in  for  break- 
fast, I accepted  Ydtii  alacrity.  But 
when  another  listle  pixie  bronght  out  a 
bowl  of  poi,  'My  Gawd,'  says  I to  my- 
self, 'he  must  oe  right, ' and  then  it 
dawned  on  me  that  I hadn't  allowed  for 
the  speed  of  the  newer  plane. 

"Back  I tore  to  the  field,  warmed  up 
the  ship,  gave  her  the  gon  and  retraced 
roy  steps  a.cross  the  international  date 
line.  One  hour  and  fifty-five  minutes 
later  I came  upon  March  Field,  vAiicli  I 
had  thought  on~my  first  flight  over  it 
was  a suburb  of  Salt  Lake  City.  So,  I 
landed  two  hours  late,  but  I found  out 
vdiat  it  is  to  fly  a really  fast  air- 
plane." . 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
fifty-mile  per  hour  head  wind  might  have 
had  some  bearing  on  the  fact  that  Cap- 
tain Flock  was  two  hoiirs  late. 

oOo 

"A  great  deal  of  our  aerial  firing 
these  days  is  being  done  at  an  altitude 
of  15,000  feet,"  says  the  Correspondent 
of  the  36th  Pursuit  Squadron,  Langley 
Field,  7a-.  , and  he  then  adds:  "After  the 
first  one  or  two  attempts,  v/e  have  been 
able  to  compensate  for  the  somewhat  mushy 
feel  of  the  controls  a-t  that  height  and 
concentrate  on  the  targets,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  targets  came  down  in  rib- 
bons and  the  pilots  came  down  frost- 
bitten. " 

— — oOo — - 

Major  Lotha  A.  Smith  (Captain),  Air 
Corps,  was  promoted  to  the  permanent  rank 
of  Major,  as  of  October  19.  1937. 
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miFIITCr  PLIGHT  BY  17TH  ATTACK  GROUP 


mil  one  occasion  recently,  21 
M ^^A-l?A's  of  the  17tli  Attack 

Group,  co.nposed  of  a Headanar- 
ters  sq-uadroii  of  three  planes 
aiid  chiee  tactical  squadrons  of 
sis  planes  each,  took  to  the  air 
on  the  fix'*st  leg  of  an  extended  unit  nav- 
igation flight.  Although  criginalXy 
scheduled  to  arrive  at  Port  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  from  March  Pie Id,  Calif. , on  the 
first  day,  which  was  on  a Priday.  the 
flight  was  delayed  overnight  at  Albu-quer- 
^0,  due  to  a failure  in  the  power  lines 
wich  operate  the  electrical  eervicing 
system  at  the  Municipal  Field. 

The  Group  took  off  from  Alhuquerqu.e  or 
the  following  daj'  and  proceeded  to  Pert 
Leavenworth,  where  the  first  mechanical 
trouhle  was  encountered  - a broken  ex- 
haust valve  stem.  Fortunately,  a new' 
valve  ms  obtained  and  in  stalled  dui’ing 
the_night,  allowing  the  flight  to  con- 
timifi  a,B  a unit. 

The  next  leg  of  the  trip  took  the  Grorp 
to  Selfridge  Field,  where  it  was  fonnd 
necessary  to  replace  a,  leaky  three-w'ay 
gas  valve  and  an  oil  pressure  relief 
valve  spring.  While  at  Selfridge  Field, 
various  items  of  gwinsnlng  and  fishing 
equipment  were  returned  to  pilcts  of  the 
First  Pureuio  Group,  who  had  inadvertent- 
ly left  same  at  Mnroc  Dry  Lake  during 
their  outing  last  ;lay. 

After  an  extremely  pleasant  night’s 
stay  at  Selfridge  Field,  the  21  planes  ■ 
took  off  for  Patterson  Field,  where 
full  advantage  of  a day’ s stop  over  was 
taken  to  inspect  Wright  Field.  As  might 
be  expected/ the  interest  of  the  enlisted 
men  end  officers  centered  particularly 
on  the  experimental  planes  and  engines 
■'ondergoing  tests.  Informal  talks  with 
the  personnel  at  Wright  Field  did  much 
to  apprize  the  visitors  of  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  In  developing  new  and 
satisfactory  tj’pes  of  equipment  to  meet 
the _ growing  demands  of  "fee  Service  acti- 
vities and  allow  them  to  appreciate  the 
thoroughness  wdth  which  each  piece  of 
equipment  is  tested. 

On  the  morning  of  ¥ednesday , the  flight 
took  off  for  Maxwell  Field  to  visit  the 
Air  Corps  Tactical  School.  Sni'outs,  a 
two-hour  stop  was  mevde  at  Hashville, 

Tenn. , where  the  Group  personnel  assist- 
ed in  the  dedication  of  a new  Municipal 
Airport  in  that  city. 

Tlie  next  stop  was  Barksdale  Field, 
oailiwick  ©f  the  Third  Attack  Group.  Tne 
general  impression  of  Barksdale  Field 
Vas  that,  in  addition  to  being  one  of 
the  largest  military  airports  in  the^ 
Trorld,  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive. 
lUl'iis  impression  me.y  have  been  influenced 
by  the  cordial  reception  given  the  vi sit- 
ire  by  the  personnel  stationed  there. 

Leaving  the  green  fields  behind,  the 
Group  next  pointed  for  Bis^s  Field,  El 
Raao,  Texas,  one  of  the  Air  Corps’  im- 
portant tranecontlnental  stops.  After  a 


thoroughly  enjoyable  overnight  stay  at  ||| 
Fort  Bliss,  the  21  planes  left  for  March 
Field,  arriving  there  in  good  order  at 
noon  on  Saturday. 

The  entire  flight  was  so  arranged  as 
to  provide  training  in  the  various  t^es 
^ of  problems  required  of  Attack  Aviation, 
i Rendezvous  problems  were  flown,  the  ren- 
dezvous points  in  all  cases  being  from 
six  to  eight  hundred  miles  from  the 
starting  point.  Attack  and  navigation 
flights  were  assigned  the  various  units. 
Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  accurate 
timing  of  arrival  at  a designated  point 
and,  to  the  credit  of  the  17th  Group, it 
may  be  said  that  their  work  was  excel- 
lent. Simulated  attaclcs  were  conducted. 

Another  p-'orpose  of  the  flight  was  to 
acor^aint  the  personnel  involved  with 
the  activities  of  other  Air  Corps  sta- 
tions and  schools  at  Leavenwortn  and 
Maxwell  Fields,  at  which  places  the 
stopovers  were  most  enjoyable  as  well 
as  instructive. 

The  flight  also  served  to  furnish  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  maintenance  diffi- 
culties that  might  be  expected  on  an 
extended  trip  involving  a.  large  number 
of  airplanes.  Aside  from  the  three  re- 
placements of  parts  previously  mention- 
ed, no  difficulties  were  encountered. 

Spark  plug  trouble  Yvas  noticeable  by 
its  complete  absence.  From  a mainten- 
ance standpoint,  the  flight  was  a fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  practical  value  of 
the  maintenaxice  system  as  conducted  by 
an  efficient,  intelligent  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, and  attested  to  the  excellent 
quality  of  equipment  furnished  by  the 
Materiel  Division. 

In  all,  a total  of  665  hours  of  flying 
w*as  completed  in  various  phases  of 
training.  The  average  gas  and  oil  con- 
sumption per  hour  for  the  flight  was  40 
gallons  of  gas  aiid  5.5  quarts  of  ©il  per 
plane.  The  day  and  hour  schedule  was 
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strictly  adiiered  to,  except  for  the  de- 


lay occasioned  at  Albuquerque  by  the 
failure  of  the  gasoline  servicing  system. 

Aside  from  the  training  involved,  the 
flight  was  a complete  success  socially, 
a cordial  reception  being  extended  by  all 
I stations  visited. 

I oOo 

I The  Second  Bombardment  Group  Nevigatioi 
I School,  vdiich  was  formerly  conducted  by 
the  21st  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  v/as  on 
September  oOth  transferred  to  the  Head- 
qua.rters  and  Headquarters  Squa.(iron,  2nd 
Bombardansnt  Group,  GHQ,  Air  Force,  Langley 
Field,  7a,  First  Lieut s.  J.W.  Egan, 

Senior  Instructor,  and  C.H.  Rees,  Assis- 
tant Instructor  of  the  Navigation  School, 
were  also  relieved  from  assigrmient  to  thev| 
21st  Reconnaissance  Squndron  on  September  v| 
SOth  and  assigned  to  &e  Headquarters  ant 
Headquarters  Squadron  of  the  Second 
Bombardment  Group. 
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Tire  CEA3H  OF  TIIE  C-27A  OIIANSPORT  PLMIE  IN  PANAMA 


Further  reference  is  rae^de  to  the  crash 
near  igua.dulce,  Panana,  on  An^et  3rd 
laet,  of  the  0-27A  Transport  plane, pilot- 
ed by  2nd  Lieut.  Thomas  J.  Schofield, Air 
Reeerve,  a "brief  account  of  which  apposar- 
ed  in  a previous  issue  of  the  Air  Corps 
News  Letter.  It  will  "be  recalled  that 
the  pilot  and  his  five  passengers  reach- 
ed fie _ ground  safely  through  the  medium 
cf  their  parachutes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
these  men  landed  only  at'Out  eight  miles 
north  of  the  Naticnai  Highway,  it  took 
them  almost  two  full  da^^e  to  reach  this 
highway,  and  they  were  not  returned  to 
their  home  station  until  the  third  day, 
this  because  of  the  nature  cf  the  ter- 
rain ever  which  they  were  flylrig;  Had 
they  landed  south  of  the  Ifetional  High- 
way, t'ney  would  have  "been  in  a position 
to  have  heen  picked  up  very  soon  after 
landing.  This  is  an  indication  of  vhe 
nature  cf  the  country  in  Panama. 

Lieut.  Schofield  has  submitted  a par- 
ticularly interesting  narrative  report 
on  this  most  remarkable  accident  and, 
under  the  belief  that  this  report  will 
prove  of  interest  to  all  Air  Corps  per- 
sonnel, it  is  quoted  below,  as  follows: 

"At  1:10  n.m. , August  3,  1937,  I took 
off  from  Alhrook  Field,  Canal  Zone,  in 
the  Eellanca  with  seven  men,  some  provi- 
sions for  the  Gunnery  Camp  at  Rio  Hato, 
and  baggage  and  equipment  belonging  to 
three  cf  the  men  who  were  leaving  for  a 
thirty-day  hunting  trip  in  the  7c lean 
area.  The  weather  at  Albrook,  along  the 
route  to  Rio  Hato  and  at  Rio  Hato  was 
excellent. 

I made  a good  landing  at  Rio  Hato  at 
1:45;  taxied  up  close  to  the  building 
housing  the  men  and  radio  station  and 
immediately  discharged  the  supplies  for 
Rio  Hato  and  two  of  the  passengers.  At 
1:55  I taxied  out  and  took  off  for  David, 
Republic  de  Panama,  setting  ry  course  on 
270  degrees.  At  tha.t  time  the  weather 
was  still  excellent  at  Rio  Hato  but  I 
could  see  a i-ain  squall  about  twenty 
miles  away  and  a little  to  the  right  of 
my  course,  which  was  due  west.  Also,  I 
could  see  large,  cumulus  clouds  on  mj^ 
course,  though  many  miles  ahead.  I had 
passed  Aguadulce  and  was  to  'ohe  hills  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  Mala  Peninsula 
before  I reached  the  first  cloud.  The 
base  cf  the  clouds  was  a'bout  4000  feet 
with  numerous  rain  and  darkened  areas  to 
the  south,  west  and  north.  Flying  just 
south  of  some  cf  the  larger  cumulus 
clouds,  I encountered  up-drafts  of  air 
which  enabled  me  to  climb  at  a thousand 
feet  a minute  with  the  ship  in  a horizon- 
tal plane.  At  10,500  feet  I levelled 
out  and  continued  still  on  a westerly 
co-'orse.  The  large  cumulus  clouds  were 
separate  and  distinct  from  one  another, 
although  fairly  close  together.  Ground 
could  "be  seen  plainly  between  them,  and 


under  the  clouds  it  appeared  for  the 
most  part  to. be  good  weather  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  rain  areas  afore- 
mentioned. I repoi'ted  my  position  to 
GA.  (the  ground  'station  at  Albrook)  and 
to  RH-7  (the  groun.d  station  at  Rio  Hato) 
when  I passed  Calobre  and  Cahazas.  From 
Gahazas  on  to  just  before  the  position 
of  the  accident,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
more  rain  under  the  clouds.  Some  of 
these  cumulus  clouds  appeared  to  attain 
an  altitude  of  about  20,000  feet,  al- 
though the  tops  of  the  majority  of  them 
were  below  10,000.  Nearly  all  seemed  to 
have  their  base  at  about  4,000  feet.  On 
my  climb  to  10,000  feet,  I had  not  flown 
through  any  clouds  but  after  I had 
levelled  off,  I flew  over  Bqmej_  beside 
some  and  through  some.  At  2:45  I could 
see  the  Chiriqui  Gulf  from  30  degrees 
to  90  degrees  to  ray  left  and  as  I had 
seen  Montijo  Bay  off  my  left  wing  at 
about  2:25,  I started  to  descend;  know- 
ing that  I must  be  aboat  forty  miles 
from  David.  I throttled  back  a little 
and  set  the  controls  so  that  we  were 
losing  200  feet  a minute  at  130  miles 
an  hour,  air  speed. 

At  this  time  I was  flying  in  a large 
area  free  from  any  clouds  whatsoever. 
Directly  ahead  of  me,  however,  was  a 
very  large  cimulous  cloud  whose  top 
seemed  to  be  about  20,000  feet.  To  the 
right  of  it,  or  due  north,  were  other 
cumulus  cl.ouds  close  up  to,  though  not 
touching,  the  Ipjrger  one,  whose  tops 
appeared  to  be  about  12,000  feet.  The 
toi)  of  7olcan  Chiriqui'  could  be 
seen  clearly  at  intervals  in  between  the 
tops  of  these,  thoogh  many  miles  fur- 
ther. 

Just  to  the  south  and  extending  north 
to  the  large  cmmulous  cloud  was  a dark- 
ened area  of  low  visibility  in  which  it 
appeared  to  be  raining,  although  there 
was  no  cloud  formation  as  such.  The  top 
of  this  area  shaded  off  in  color _ until 
at  aboat  12  or  14  thousand  feet  it  was 
clear  and  wiiliraited  with  no  other  layer; 
and  only  the  high  feathers  of  the  alto 
cirrus  marring  the  clear  blue.  The 
darkened  area  immediately  in  front  of 
me,  however,  ran  only  from  the  large _ 
curaulous  do ad  to  the  coast,  making  it 
about  fifteen  miles  wide,  the  coast 
line  being  clear. 

At  .just  a slightly  lower  altitude  than 
that  of  the  airplane  and  just  a few 
degrees  to  the  left  appeared  a strata 
of  clear  a-ir,  separating  the  darkened 
area  into  upper  and  lower  portions,  and 
extending  from  aboat  the  middle  of  the 
curtain,  north  nearly  to  the  large  cuiau- 
lous  cloud.  A little  further  to  my  left, 
about  15  or  20  degrees,  and  quite  some 
distance  away,  through  the  curtain  to- 
ward which  I flew,  I cculd  see  inter- 
mittent lightning  and  a very  dark  area. 
This  appeared  to  me  to  be  quite  distant 
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and  over  the  Charco  Azul  Bay  which  ie 
twenty  miles  southwest  of  Ifevid,  my  des- 
tination. Through  the  darkened  area,  I 
could  see  lighter  spot®,  causing  me  to 
"believe  that  the  area  was  not  very  thick 
"but  merely  a sheet  of  rain.  Several 
courses  to  David  were  open  to  me.  They 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Continue  the  present  course  of  270 
degrees  and  fly  through  the  large  cumu- 
lous  cloud. 

2.  Climb  about  2000  feet  and  turn 
north  a sufficient  number  of  degrees  to 
enable  me  to  fly  around  the  large  cumu- 
lous  cloud  and  over  its  smaller 
neighbors. 

3.  Ihirn  south  to  the  coast  and  around 
the  dark  area. 

4.  Lose  some  altitude  almost  straight 
ahead,  and  go  through  the  light  strata 
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between  the  two  darker  portions. 

I elected  the  fourth  alternative  and 
started  to  descend,  changing  the  course 


ately  upon  a partial  closing  of  the  al- 
titude adjustment.  | 

Wishing  to  shallow  the  bank,  I turned 
the  wheel  to  the  left  and  with  a 
straightened  leg,  pushed  the  left  rud- 
der. Just  as  I was  in  the  act  of  doing 
this,  there  was  a violent  shuddering, 
seeming  to  come  from  the  tail.  Even  as 
I jerked  back  on  the  throttle  there  was 
a ■tierrific  explosive  noise.  The  left 
rudder  pedal  thrust  back  at  me  violent- 
ly, knockir^g  me  over  in  the  right-rear 
corner  of  the  cockpit.  The  controls 
had  gone  loose  with  a snap.  The  shud- 
dering had  l$.st0d  only  about  one-half 
a second,  or  about  as  long  as  it  took  me 
to  close  the  throttle  when  my  hand  was 
already  on  it. 

Immediately  after  the  report,  my  seat 
and  c^in  were  rolling  in  a clockwise 
direction.  As  I came  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  roll,  I pulled  myself  back 
into  the  seat,  opened  my  safety  belt 


just  a little  to  the  left  in  order  to  en-j which  had  been  around  my  knees’,  with  my 
ter  this  strata  of  clear  air  with  part  ileft  hand  grabbed  the  D-ring  of  the 
of  the  darkened  area  above  me  and  part  pilot's  emergency  trap  door.  With  this 
below  me.  When  I had  just  about  approadi-as  a hand-hold,  I attempted  to  turn  to 
ed  the  curtain,  I found  that  the  clear  a...  -- — -..x.  j.-u_ 

area  was  still  a little  bit  below  me. 

Instead  of  diving  the  ship  and  entering 


this  area  horizontally,  I" continued  on 
my  same  angle  of  descent  thinking  to  in- 
tercept the  cleared  area  within  a very 
few  seconds.  As  I entered  this  curtain., 
I encountered  heavy  rain,  the  drops  be- 
ing very  large.  I had  flown  in  the  rain 
for ^ only  about  a minute  or  two,  when  I 
decided  to  turn  around.  Therefore,  on 
instruments,  although  not  flying  blind 
(for  there  appeared  to  be  about  two 
miles  visibility) , I started  a medium 
bank  to  the  left  and  had  completed  about 
90  degrees  of  the  turn  when  I saw,  just 
to  my  right,  a large  clear  area  in  which 
there  seemed  to  be  no  rain.  I,  there- 
fore, turned  90  degrees  to  my  ri^t  to 
bring  me  into  this  area.  Just  as  I had 
finished  my  90  degrees  of  right  turn 
(which  brou^t  me  back  to  my  original 
course  of  270  degrees),  I broke  xnto 
this  clear  area  which  seemed  to  be  a 
circular  area  8 or  10  miles  in  diameter 
with  a dark  ceiling  just  above  me.  I 
found  that  I had  entered  the  area  from  a 
t^gent  BO  that  I was  just  inside  its 
circumference  and  that  most  of  it  was 
ahead  and  to  the  right.  In  this  area 
there  was  no  rain  and  objects  on  the 
ground  could  be  distinguished  clearly. 

I had  just  looked  at  the  ground  and 
was  looking  at  the  instruments,  some  of 
which  read  as  follows: 

Sperry  horizon,  45  degrees. 

Altimeter,  9500  feet. 

Rate  of  decline,  200  feet  a minute. 

Air_ speed,  140  miles  an  hour. 

Manifold  pressure,  27" 

Tenperature,  plus  2 degrees  C. 

The  motor  was  running  perfectly.  It 
had  spluttered  a few  tunes  after  start- 
ing to  descend  but  had  picked  up  immedi- 


the  right  to  look  ba,ck  into  the  cabin. 
Something  was  at  my  back  and  shoulders 
which  prevented  me  from  doing  so.  At 
that  instant  I T/as  thrown  out,  presum- 
ably by  the  blowing  off  of  the  emergency 
trap  door.  At  the  instant  of  going  out, 

I could  distinctly  hear  the  motor  tick- 
ing over  nicely. 

Events  at  this  point  are  a blur  until 
I found  myself  floating  on  ray  back  with 
the  fuselage  of  the  ship  a short  dis- 
tance above  me,  but  not  seeming  to  fall 
as  rapidly  as  I.  The  axis  of  the  fuse- 
lage was  still  horizontal  and  was  still 
rolling  in  a clock-wise  direction.  There 
were  no  wings,  or  fabric  on  the  fuselage 
members  except  for  a dark  blur  at  the 
tail.  There  appeared  to  be  no  vertical 
fin  or  elevators,  either.  Wreckage  was 
all  over  the  slcy,  bits  of  it  falling  at 
the  same  rate  of  speed  as  I,  pieces  fall- 
ing faster,  and  some  falling  slower.  I 
®^ayed  opening  my  paracnute  because  it 
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appeared  that  the  skeleton  fuselage  was 
falling  directly  at  me.  After  what  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  a long  time,  but 
actually  v/as  only  a second  or  so,  I did 
yank  my  ripcord.  After  a horrible  jerk, 
I glanced  at  my  watch,  saw  that  it  read 
2*55,  'ivas  startled  by  the  now  total 
lack  cf  noise,  and  began  to  count  the 
other  parachutes  in  the  sky.  Three  were 
grouped  close  together  much  higher  than 
I was;  one  was  close  to  me  and  just  a 
little  lower.  The  sixth  I could  not 
find,  but  was  infnrmed  a little  later, 
when  on  the  ground,  that  it  had  been 
just  above  me  and  hidden  by  the  silk  of 
my  chute.  I watched  what  was  left  cf 
the  fuselage,  a mere  skeleton,  flash  by 
me  and  strike  at  the  edge  of  a small 
clearing  in  the  jungle. 

As  I was  close  to  the  trees  then, 
though  on  the  other  side  of  a steep  hill 
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from  which  the  fuselage  had  hit,  I jack- 
nafed  r.}y  "body,  covered  my  face  and  head 
v/ith  my  forearms  and  hands  and  crashed 
Jnrough  the  upper  branches  of  a tree, 
felt  the  ’chute  caught  hy  these  same 
branches  aaid  grabbed  a limb  close  to 
the  trunk  with  first  swing.  Shortly 
Parachute  had  opened,  I observ- 
ed. that  I T/as  drifting  in  a northerly 
direction  toward  the  higher  mountains. 
Then  followed  a strata  or  air  current 
which  Caused  the  parachute  to  oscillate 
violently.  Below  this  strata  the  air 
was  smooth^ again,  but  drifting  me  in  the 
opposite  direction;  southerly  and  toward 
the^now  distant  Pacific. 

Since  just  before  the  accident,  the 
weather  was  good.  There  was  no  rain. 

The  horisontal  visibility  at  the  alti- 
tude at  which  my  chute  opened  was  about 
■20  miles.  I could  see  mountains  on  one 
side  and  the  coast  line  on  the  other. 

I had  been  on  the  ground  for  about  two 
hours  before  any  rain  fell  cn  the  local- 
ity in  which  I landed. 

From  examination  of  the  skeleton  fuse- 
lage on  the  ground  after  it  had  hit,  it 
was  found  that  the  landing  gear,  the 
sesqui-plene  struts,  the  left  stabiliser 
and  the  motor  were  still  attached  to  the 
fuselage  members,  but  all  the  fabric, 
with  the  exception  of  a little  at  the 
tail,  had  been  torn  from  the  fuselage  be- 
fore inpact  with,  the  ground.  There  were 
no  signs  cf  any  large  pieces  of  the 
wings  on  the  ground,  nor  had  the  wings 
been  seen  in  the  air  by  any  of  the  men 
while  descending  in  parachutes.  Many 
pieces  of  yellov/  fabric  were  seen  both 
in  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  but  no 
wing  section,  as  such.  One  cf  the  men 
reported  seeing  one  of  the  gas  tanks 
falling  free.  This  is  corroborated  by 
the  fact  that  though  one  gas  tank  is  in 
the  wreclcage  of  the  fixselage  on  the 
ground,  the  other  taiik  is  quite  some  dis- 
tance from^  that  wreckage. 

The  men  in  the  cabin,  although  having 
their  parachutes  on  and  buckled,  did  not 
have  their  seat  safety  belts  buckled. 
Three  of  the  men  were  thrown  out  of  the 
fusel^e  and  remember  nothing  between 
the  time  of  the  shuddering  and  when  they 
were  falling  free.  'The  other  two  men 
found_  themselves  half  in  and  half  out  of 
the  side  of  the  fuselage  tangled  in  wire 
cable.  They  report  there  being  no  fab- 
ric on  the  fuselage  at  that  time.  The 
three  men  who  were  thrown  out  were  the 
ones  who  were  grouped  together  and  much 
higher  than  myself  and  the  other  two  men 
when  all  chutes  were  open.  Those  t^ee 
men  landed  not  far  from  where  the  fuse- 
lage had  struck  the  earth,  though  we 
three  landed  at  a considerable  distance 
from  it. " 


^ In  commenting  on  the  weather  condi- 
tions which  led  to  this  accident,  the 
Weather  Section  of  the  Training  and  Oper- 
ations Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  of 


the  Air  Corps,  states  that  the  two  phy- 
sical phenomena,  either  of  which  con- 
ceivably might  have  caused  this  accident, 
namely  a static  discharge  or  a violent 
gust,  are  nov/  the  subject  of  conjecture 
a,nd  research  among  the  foremost  scien- 
tists connected  with  these  problems  as 
to  the  ramifications  of  the  nature  and 
forces  developed. 

The  W’eather  Section  offers  the  follow- 
ing as  a possible  cause.  As  a result 
of  recent  study  it  now  appears  that  the 
loads  introduced  by  gusts  on  aircraft 
are,  under  maximum  observed  conditions, 
considerably  greater  than  heretofore  as- 
sumed. Maximum  gustiness  is  knoTm  to 
occur  in  regions  of  thunderstorms.  From 
various  considerations  it  is  known  that 
vertical  currents  of  the  order  of  250 
miles  per  hour  exist  in  the  most  violent 
of  these  storms.  Velocities  of  this  or- 
der will  be  found  only  in  the  curralus 
clouds  associated.  It  is  believed,  how- 
e*’'er,  that  high  velocity  gusts  will  be 
found  in  the  region  close  to  such 
clouds,  their  maximum  intensity  being 
only  a matter  c'f  conjecture  to  date.  The 
airplane  involved  had'  wooden  spars  in 
the  ma,in  wings,  which  possibly  had  de- 
teriorated considerably  from  their  orig- 
inal strength,  as  a result  of  being  for 
some  time  in  the  tropics.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  a sufficiently  violent 
gust  was  encountered  to  tear  the  wings 
off.  The  resulting  openings  in  the 
fuselage  would  then  act  8.s  ehr  scoops 
and  tear  off  the  fabric  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a thin  paper  bag  may  be  blown  up 
to  the  b-'rr sting  point. 

Tliile  it  would  appear  that  this  would 
result  in  only  a few  major  tears,  it  is 
believed  that  the  flapping  fabric  would 
shortly  be  completely  stripped.  The 
clockwise  rollirig  of  the  fuselage  could 
have  been  due  to  the  uneq'ual  remnants 
of  the  wings _ on  the  two  sides  remaining 
or  to  a partial  failure  and  collapse  of 
the  tail  section. 

_As  to  the  cause  of  this  accident,  the 
Air  Corps  Materiel  Division,  T/right 
Field,  is  of  the  belief  that  had  the  air- 
plane encoxuitered  a gust  of  sufficient 
intensity  co  cause  failure  to  the  struc- 
ture the  po\7er  plant,  together  with  part 
of  its  mount,  wo'ald  be  the  first  part  of 
the  structure  to  leave  the  airplane. 

^ Estimating  that  the  gross  weight  of  the 
airplane  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was 
7800  pounds  (the  design  gross  weight  be- 
ing 9592  pounds),  it  is  stated  that  with 
the  gross  weight  of  7800  pounds  the  ulti- 
mate load  fa.ctor  would  be  increased  from 
5.5  to  6.5,  except  for  tne  power  plant 
supporting  structure  or  other  structural 
members  supporting  concentrated  loads 
who se_ weights  do  not  change  in  flight. 

In  this  accident  there  was  no  such  struc- 
tural failure  reported;  therefore  it  is 
believed  that  no  gust  of  sufficienT;  in- 
tensity to  cause  failure  to  the  airplane 
'wras  encountered.  Calculations  show  that 
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the  airplane  v/ould  fail  if  it  encomitered 
a positive  sharp  ed.^je  ('pist  of  6.3.5  feet 
per  second,  or  a negative  sharp  edge  guet 
01  5i.9  feet  per  second.  Gusts  of  such 
nagnatude  have  never  "been  recorded. 

The  Materiel  Division  further  goes  on- 
to say  that  the  loose  control  described 
in_the  report  indicates  a strr.ctural 
tax lure  in  the  rear  portion  of  the  adr- 
plane,  vhile  the  blowing  off  of  the.  fab- 
ric indicates  the  sudden  expansion  of 
air  inside  the  structure,  which  may  have 
Deen  caused  by  lightning.  The  violent 
shuddering  of  the ^airplane  indicates 
rlutter  in  the  tail  surfaces  or  wing,  or 
both,  vhich  could,  be  caused  by  a gust  or 
Jooseness  in  the  structure  or  control  sys-[ 
tern,  due  to  excessive  wear.  The  possible  j 
structural  failnre  in  the  rear  portion  of  ! 
the  fuselage  indicated  by  the  action  of 
the  rudder  controls  may  have  been  caused 
by  a previous  hard  landing,  or  there  may 
have  been  fatigue  failure  in  the  structu- 
ral members. 

— — cOo j 

CEISF  OF  TEE  AIR  COiiPS  VISITS  HAWAII 

On  Thursday,  Octobei’  7th,  Hawaii  was 
honored-  by  the  arrival  of  Major  General 
Oscar  Weatover,  Cnief  of  the  Air  Corps. 
General  and  Mrs.  We stover  arrived  on  the 
U.S.A.T.  ST.  MIHISL,  and  were  greeted  by 
a flight  of  B-13’ s of  the  5th  Gomooeite 
Group  early  on  the  morning  of  their  ar-  I 
rival  about  fifty  miles  from  Oahu.  On  | 
Friday,  General  wsstover  visited  Luke  i. 
Field  for  an  inspection  of  the  Hawaiian 
Air  Depot  and  the  tactical  units.  The 
inspecting  party  arrived  by  air  from 
Bellows  Field  and.  took  off  soon  afte.r 
in_  the  C-33  to  witness  bombing  by  all 
units  of  the  Group.  Formation  bombing 
against  water  targets  was  conducted.  One 
target  7/as  located  off  Oahu  and  the  ! 

other  off  Molokai.  Both  targets  were 
made  available  to  the  Group  by  Haval 
units  stationed  at  Pearl  Harbor.  After 
the  inspection,  General  Westover  and  his 
party,  which  included  Brigadier  General 
Barton  K.  Yount  and  Colonel  Robert  C. 
Candee,  of  the  18th  Wing,  were  guests 
at  a luncheon  at  the  Luke  Field  Officrers' 
Club, 

oOo 

"IRON  LUNG"  TRANSPORTED  IN  ARIvIY  PLANE 

An  errand  of  mercy  was  performed  by 
Master  Sergeant  Carlton  P.  Smith,  pilot 
of  the  3rd  Tranfsport  Squadmon  at  the  San 
A-ntonic  Air  Depot,  who  on  October  16th 
flew  a Transport  plane  to  Wichita  Falls, 
Te:ms,  and  picked  up  an  "iron  lung," 
which  had^been  purenased  by  Wichita 
Falls  residents,  and  carried  it  to  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  from  which  place  an  infantile 
Pexalysis  patient,  Dorotliy  Ruth  Chastain, 
16,  in  a critical  condition,  was  to  be 
returned  to  Wicliita  Falls.  She  was 
planed  in  the  "iron  lung"  and  flown,  back  | 


to  Wichita  Falls  by  Sergeant  Smith,  vho 
returned  to  the  San  Antonio  Air  Depot  A ( 
on  October  19th,  having  been  delayed  orr 
the  trip  by  bad  weather  and  engine 
trouble.  The  patient’s  father,  Mr.  J.H. j 
Chastain,  had  requested  the  War  Depart- 
ment  for  the  loan  of  this  Transport,  and 
the  journey  was  perfoimied  under  War  De- 
partment instructions  through  Eighth 
Corps  Area  Headquarters. 

oOo— 

CHANGE  IN  DESIGNATION  OF  ACTC  CLASSES 

A change  in  the  designation  of  classes  * 
a,t  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center  was  or-  ■ 
dered  by  Brigad.ier  General  James  E. 
Chaney,  Commandant,  on  .S^ts^^ber  29th. 
From  now  on,  classes  will  be  designated  | 
according  to  the  year  and  time  of  year  | 
that  they  finish  the  course.  Thus,  | 

Class  58-A  is  the  ilass  which  will  grad- | 
uate  in  February  of  1938.  This  class  is| 
a,t  present  undergoing  training  at^the  I 
Advanced  Flying  School  at  Kelly  Field,  iL 
Texas.  This  change  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  identification  of  classes,  as 
well  as  permit  them  to  retain  the  same  I 
designation,  whether  at  the  Primary  or 
Advanced  Flying  Schools. 


Due  to  changes  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  in  tjpies  of  equipment,  the  hourt 
of  training,  both  '^n  the  ground  and  injA 
the  air,  have  been  changed  for  Class  38^ 
The  reduction  of  flyi:^  hours  consists 
generally  of  a reduction  in  forrne.tion  anv 
training  in  fundamentals,  includ'^ng  time 
and  distance  problems;  in  bi-mo ter  transi 
tion  and  accuracy;  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  Cbservat:'  on  Section,  a reduction  in 
transition  and  accuracy.  In  Ground  I 

School  training  the  lectures  on  Bombard- 
ment, Pursuit  and  Attack  Aviation  have 
been  reduced  one  hour  each.  All  Bombard- 
ment Aviation  subjects  have  been  duopped, 
since  Bombardment  Aviation  is  no  loriger 
taught  at  the  Training  Ce.nter.  The  courf 
in  Combat  Orders  has  been  reduced  two 
hours. 

oOo— 


VISITORS  AT  ADVANCED  FLYING  SCHOOL 

The  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying  Schorl, 
Kelly  Field,  Texas,  received  a visit  on 
October  loth  from  the  Royal  Italian 
Consul  of  New  Orleans,  the  Marchese  Dian 
Gerolamo  Ghiavari.  He  was  accompanied  by 
a party  of  fifteen,  including  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Guerra,  of  the  San  Antonio  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Tlie  Consul  and  his  party  were 
particularly  interested  in  the  various 
types  of  airplanes  in  use  at  Kelly  Field 
and  in  the  new  miniature  range  building 

The  party  was  acetmpanied  on  a tour  o:^ 
inspection  of  the  field  by  the  Commandant 
of  the  Advanced  Flying  School,  Colonel 
Arnold  N.  Krogstad,  aiid  the  Assistant 
Commandant,  Colonel  E.  A.  Lehman.  , 
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THHl  POG  BUSms  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 


According  to  tlie  News  Letter  Corres- 
pondent, the  members  of  the  91st  Obser- 
vation Squadron  are  undergoing  a very 
odd  evolutionary  transitiozi  in  this 
little  knovra  part  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, and  he  then  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  previous  News  Letter  reports  we 
told  you  that  we  were  known  as  the  'Ecg 
Busters  of  the  Northwest,’  not  realizing 
at  the  time  that  a strange  physic- 
al change  was  taking  place  in  our 
anatomi.cal  makeup.  This  is  raach 
like  an  Alice-in-Wonderland  story 
which  many  of  you  from  the  outer 
world  won’t  believe  without  see- 
so  we  are  submitting  a pictorial 
proof.  The  picture  on  the  left  shuv/s 
in  deta-il  the  changed  appearance  of  our 
personixel  that  survived  the  first  year 
in  this  saturated  fog-belt  of  the  Puget 
SoiUid  Area.  Needless  to  say,  we  welcome 
hiis  adaptation  to  thi.s  climate.  We 
find  our  web  feet  ideal  for  paddling 
home  through  mie  soup  when  returning 
from  cross-couitry  trips.  Our  eave- 
like  ears  shed  water  perfectly,  thus 
protecting  our  hearing  when  trjring  to 
locate  the  cone  of  silence,  and  a couple 
of  vibratory  quacks  from  our  bills  en- 
tirel;/  eliminate  all  ice. 

The  part  of  our  equipment  7;e  like  best 
is  the  right-handed 'parasol,  which  is 
guaranteed  to  keep  the  ’hoisting  hand’ 
dry  in  a:ay  weather.  Private  Stepp,  our 
photo  depo-rtment  artist,  is  responsible 
for  this' composite  picture  of  our  ap- 
pearance. 

Other  than  the  abnormal  situation  pic- 
tured above,  here’s  news  about  the 
Squadron’ s activities  during  September. 
The  month  v;as  devoted  to  aerial  gunnery 
on  ground  targets,  which  ?/as  the  first 
use  of  our  0-46A  equipment  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  results  were  far  from  satis- 
factory, and  there  were  no  exceptionally 
high  scores  made.  There  was  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  pilots  at  the 
start  of  the  practice  period  as  to  how 
the  wing  guns"  should  be  sighted  with  re- 
spect tc  che  sighting  bar.  Half  the 
pilots  wanted  the  gun  sighted  parallel 
to  the  bar  sight,  so  that  by  aiming  at 
an  assumed  spot  on  the  lower  left  of 
the  targe c,  the  shots  would  reach  the 
bull-seye.  The  itlier  half  wanted  their 
guns  sighted  to  coincide  at  700  feet, 
which  system  v;as  finallj?-  adopted  by  all 
gunners.  Although  this  gave  an  error  at 
ranges  other  than  700  feet,  it  v/as 
,f  found  more  natural  to  aim  at  the  target 
center  than  at  an  imaginary  point. 

..  Ground  tests  of  the  guns  at  this  range 
showed  a dispersion  of  about  two  and  one- 
half  feet,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  type  of  mounting  used.  This  is  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  we  do  not  expect 
the  high  scores  possible  vdth  the  old 
type  synchronized  guns  can  be  equalled 
with  our  new  equipment." 
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HOT.  COLOIJEL  DOHALB  H.  WILSON 


Lieut.  Colonel  Donald  H.  Wilson,  Air 
Corps,  at  present  on  duty  as  instructor 
at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  at 
}iaxi^^ell  Field,  Ala.  , became  interested 
in  aviation  in  his  boyhood  days.  He  is 
a native  of  Hiaer  Hill,  West  Virginia, 
where  he  was  born  on  September  25,  1892. 
Some  years  before  the  war,  he  built  a 
large  biplane  glider  and  made  hundreds 
of  short  flights  therein  Y/ith  the  assis- 
tance of  a troop  ci  Boy  Scouts  in  his 
charge . 

After  graduating  from  the  public 
schools  of  Baltimore,  Md. , in  1906,' 
Colonel  Wilson  attended,  the  Baltimore 
Folj’-technic  Institute  for  tlrrea  years. 

For  six  years  thereafter  he  was  engaged 
in  se curing _ data  and  makir^  maps  of  all 
kinds  used  in  railroad  work,  including' 
surveying,  both  preliminary  and  location. 
In  Pebruary,  1316,  he  enlisted  in  the 
5th  Maryland  National  Guard  Infantry, 
serving  in  that  organisation  as  Corporal, 
Sergearit  and  Supply  Sergeant  until  April 
9,  1917,  when  he  was  commissioned  a sec- 
ond lieutenant.  He  was  promoted  to  a 
first  lieutenancy  in  the  National  Guard 
on  May  2,  1917.  Daring  the  year  1917, he 
took  a special  course  in  aeronautics  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy, Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  candidates _ for 
commissions  in  the  Ariry  and  Navy  Aerial 
Eeseive,  which  course  was  under  the 
tutelage  of  Prof,  Alexander  Klemin. 

When  the  5th  Maryland  Infantry  was 
mustered  into  the  Federal  service  for 
duty  along  the  Mexican  border,  Colonel 
Wilson  served  for  eight  months  at  Eagle 
Pass,  Texas,  and  during  the  World  War, 
when  this  regiment  was  again  Federalized, 
hs  served  for  one  year  at  Camp  McClellen, 
Araaiston,  Ala.  He  sailed  for  overseas 
duty  in  June,  1918,  and  for  several 
months  was  stationed  in  the  Vosges- 
Switzerland  Sector.  From  September  27 
to  October  15,  1918,  he  attended  the 
School  for  flying  officers  at  St.Maxient, 
Prance,  and  from  October  17  to  November 
2,  1918,  he  was  a student  in  the  Field 
Artillery  School  at  Camp  DeSouge, Prance. 
He  was  then  transferred  to  the  2nd  Avia- 
tion Instruction  Center  at  Tours, France, 
where  he  was  cn  duty  as  a student  aerial 
observer  until  December  13,  1918.  There- 
after j until  May  15,  1919,  he  was  on 
duty  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  Second 
Corps  Aeronautical  School  at  Chatillion 
S^ir  Seine,  France.  In  addition,  he  was 
attached  to  the  20th  Gcn^jany,  4th  Motor 
Hechaaics  Eegiment,  Air  Service,  for 
duty  as  Post  Adjutant,  from  February  12, 
1919.  Transferred  to  Kettlg,  Germany, 

J/fey  21,  1919,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
166 th  Aero  Squadron  for  duty  as  aerial 
observer. 

Colonel  Wilson  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  military  service,  August  15, 


1919,  Over  a year  later,  on  September 
18,  1920,  he  was  commissioned  a first 
15-eutenaxit,  Air  Service,  Regular  Army, 
with  rank  from  July  1,  1920.  He  was 
promoted  to  Captain  with  the  same  date 
of  rai'jk.  His  first ■ assigninent  under 
his  regular  commission  was  duty  as  Act- 
ing Air  Officer  of  the  3rd  Corps  Area 
until  October  20,  1920,  v;hsn  he  was 
transferred  to  Post  Field,  Fort  Sill, 
Okla. , where  he  took  a refresher  course 
in  aerial  observation  at  the  Field  Ar- 
tillery School  of  Fire.  He  also  served 
as  instructor  in  the  garrison  school  at 
t^ae.t  post  and  as  instructor  in  Infantry 
Liaison  at  the  Air  Corps  Observation 
School.  Completing  the  course  of  in- 
struction at  the  Field  Artillery  School 
on  April  9,  1921,  he  remained  at  Fort 
Sill  as  instructor  at  the  Air  Service 
Observation  School,  in  addition  to  per- 
forming Various  other  duties,  "until 
January  13,  1922,  when  he  was  transfer- 
red to  Carlstrorn  Field,  Arcadia,  Fla.  , 
for  duty  as  student  at  the  Air  Service 
Primary  Flying  School.  In  June,  1922, 

■f  -iv-r;  nj-  •J'.hp  rnm-ni  fition  of  the  orimar 


following  the  completion  of  the  primary 
flying  course,  he  was  transferred  to 
Kelly  Field,  Texas,  for  advanced  flying 
training,  graduating  and  receiving  the 
ratings  of  Airplane  Pilot  and  Airplane 
Observer  as  of  January  23,  1923. 

Retained  at  Kelly  Field  for  duty, 
Colonal  Wilson  v/as  assigned  to  the  10th 
School  Grout)  and,  in  addition  to  duty 
as  Senior  Instructor,  Department  of  Ob- 
servation, at  the  Advanced  .Elying 
School,  he  performed  various  other  func- 
tions, including  those  of  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  42nd  School  Squadron.  In 
the  latter  part  of  July,  1924,  vdien  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Air  Service,  Washing'ton,  D.  C., 
he  was  assigned  to  tho  Reserve  Section 
of  the  Training  and  War  Plans  Division. 

Three  years  later,  in  August,  1927, 
Col.onel  Wilson  was  detailed  to  foreign 
service,  and  during  the  major  portion 


of  his  two  years  of  duty  at  Camp 
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Nichols,  Rizal,  P.I.,  he  commanded 
Flight  B of  the  2nd  Observation  Squadron, 
Transferred  to  Langley  Field,  Va. ,he  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  instructor  at  the 
Air  Corps  Tactical  School.  He  was  a 
student  at  this  School  dioring  the  school 
year  1930-1931,  and  upon  his  graduation 
in  June,  he  resumed  duty  as  instructor 
at  the  Tactical  Sciiool  until  his  assign- 
ment, in  August,  1934,  as  a student  at 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  School  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to  pursue  a 
two-year  course  of  instruction.  Y,liile 
cn  duty  as  instructor  he  also  served  as 
a member  of  the  Air  Corps  Board  at 
Maxwell  Field. 

ITpon  his  graduaticn  in  June,  1936, 
from  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School,  Colonel  Wilson  was  once  more  as- 
signed as  Instructor  at  Maxwell  Field. 


i 
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LIEUT.  COLONEL  WILLI AIVl  0,  BUTLER 


) Lieut.  Colonel  William  0,  Butler,  Air 
Corps,  no 7/  in  command  of  France  Eieldj 
Panama  Canal  Zone,'  and  the  6th  Composite 
Group,  is  a native  of  Virginia,  where  he 
was  born  on  September  23,  1895,  Ke  grad- 
uated from  the  U. S. ' Military  Academy  on 
April  20,  1917,  was  ccramissioned  a second 
lieutenant,  and  assigned  to  the  6th  Field 
Artillery.  He  was  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  on  May  15,  1917,  From  June 
12  to  July  22,  1917,  he  served  with  his 
regiment  at  Fort  Douglas,  Arizona,  and 
was  then  ordered  to  duty  overseas. 

Frora  September  1 to  October  15,  1917, 
Colonel  Butler  was  stationed  at  Valdahon, 
France,  undergoing  training  as  an  aerial 
observer.  Assigned  to  the  front  in 
Lorraine,  near  Einvelle,  he  served  a,s 
aerial  observer  with  the  73rd  Balloon 
Company,  November  1 to  20,  1917;  ?/as  on 
duty  at  the  Gondrecourt  Training  Center 
to  December  22,  1917;  served  at  'che  front 
to  the  west  of  Toul  as, aerial  observer 
with  the  91st  French  Balloon  Compa.ny  to 
March  1,  1918,  and  from  that  time  until 
June  1,  1918,  he  was  on  duty  with  the 
A.E.F.  , commanding-  Company  B,  2nd  Balloai 
Squadron.  He  was  cited  by  Genera.!  Pasaga 
commanding  the  32nd  French  Ariqy  Corps, 
for  exceptionally  meritorious  and  effi- 
cient service,  and  was  awarded  the  French 
Croix  de  Guerre. 

Ordered  to,  duty  in  the  United  States, 
Colonel  Butler’s  next  assignment  was  at 
the  Army  Balloon  School  at  Lee  Hall,Va. , 
where  he  quaJified  as  an  aerial  observer, 
receiving  the  rating  as  such  as  of  July 
31,  1918.  Fnile  stationed  at  Lee  Hall, 
he  was,  for  the  most  part,  in  charge  of 
instruction  at  the  Balloon  School,  and 
at  various  times  served  temporarily  as 
commaiiding  officer  of  the  post.  He  was 
relieved  from  duty  with  the  Air  Service 
on  October  4,  1919,  and  assigned  to  the 
lOtn  Field  Artillery  at  Camp  Pike,  Ark. 

Reassigned  to  the  Air  Service  in  Jan- 
uary, 1921,  Colonel  Butler  received 
training  at  the  Airship  School  at  Bangles'- 
Field,  Va. , and  in  May,  1921,  was  assign- 
ed_as  instructor  at  that  school.  He  re- 
cei-'/ed  the  rating  of  Balloon  Observer  as 
of  May  24,  1921,  end 'that  of  Airship 
Pilat  as  of  August  13,  1921.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1921,  he  was  detailed  on  the  staff 
®f  -the  Field  Officers  School  (later  re-  . 
designated  as  the  Tactical  School)  at 
Langley  Field,  as  ins-true  tor,  and  he 
served  in  this  capacity  until  July, 1922, 
when  he  was  placed  in  command  'Of  the 
19th  Airship  Con^any  at  Langley  Field. 

During  May  and  June,  1925,  Colonel 
Butler  served  as  Operations  Officer  for 
the  American  balloon  team  competing  in 
the  International  Balloon  Race  at 
Brussels,  Belgium,  for  the  Gordon-Bennett 
Tropliy. 

From  September  12  to  December  17,1935, 
Colonel  Butler  was  on  duty  at  Brooks 
Field,  Texas,  and  from  the  latter  date 
jjata.I  Fehxuary  H,  1926,  he  was  stationed 


at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  where  he  pursued 
a special  co-urse  in  Airplane  Observation 
at  the  Advanced  Flying  School,  following 
the  completion  of  v/hich  co-urse  he  receiv- 
ed the  rating  of  Airplane  Observer. 

Reporting  for  duty  at  Scott  Field, 
Belleville,  111. , in  May,  1926,  Colonel 
Butler  served  as  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  18th  Airship  Company,  in  addition  to 
performing  various  other  duties,  until 
May,  1929,  when  he  was  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Philippines,  with  staticn  at  Can^) 
Nichols,  Rizal.  Most  of  his  service  in 
the  Philippines  was  with  the  4th  Com- 
posite Group,  and  he  performed  such  duty 
as  Pest  Exchange  Officer,  Commanding  Of- 
ficer of  the  66th  Service  Squadron  and 
as  Executive  Officer  of  Camp  Nichols  and 
the  4th  Goir-posite  Group.  In  June,  1931, 
he  re-fcurned“tc  ’bhe  United  States  and 
was  assigned  as  student  at  the  Air  Corps 
Tactica,!  School  at  Maxwell  Field,  Ala,  , 
graduating  therefrom  on  June  12,  1932. 

From  June  29,  1932,  to  A.pgust  20,1933, 
Colonel  Butler  was  on  duty  at  Langley 
Field  as  Instructor  in  the  Extension 
Course  of  the  Air  Corps  School,  80th 
Division.  For  the  period  of  a month  he 
was  on  du-cy  v/itli  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
, tion  Corps. 

^ After  pursuing  a two-yee.r  course  of 
ins  true  tl.on  at  the  Command  and  Generals. 
Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenv/orth,  Kans.  , 
A-ug'ust  20,  1933,  to  J-une  22,  1935, 

Colonel  But lor  was  assigned  as  student 
at  the  Primary  Flying  School,  Randolph 
Field,  Texas,  to  undergo  heavier-tlian- 
air  t-caining.  He  successfull.y  completed 
his  flying  training  both  at  Randolph 
Field  and  at  the  Advanced  Flying  School 
at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  and  received  his 
fo-iorth  flying  rating,  that  of  "Airplane 
Pilot,"  as  of  October  7,  1936.  He  was 
then  assigned  to  his  present  duty  in  the 
Panama  Carial  Department. 

Colonel  Butler  received  his  promotion 
to  Captain,  .August  25,  1919;  to  Major, 
A.-ugust  1,1,932,  and  to  Lieut.  Colonel 
(temp.),  A-u^.ist  26,  1956.  He  is  on  the 
General  Staff  Corps  eligible  list. 

oOo 

THE  NEWS  LETTER  COVER 

The  very  attractive  cover  adorning 
this  issue  of  the  Air  Corps  News  Letter 
is  the  artistic  effort  of  Sorgee.nt  Frank 
J.  Lorenz  of  tne  Headq-oarters  and  Head- 
quarters Sq'aadron,  GHQ  Air  Force,  Langley 
Field,  Va. 

Sergeant  Lorenz  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  initiative  displayed,  the  excellence 
both  of  concept  and  execution  of  the  de- 
sign, and  for  liis  praiseworthy  in-berest 
in  giving  both  time  and  effort  to  the 
task.  We  thank  the  Sergeant,  and  hope 
that  sometime  in  the  near  future  he  will 
find  time  to  create  another  cover  design. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  Nev/s  Lettei- 
cover  designs,  readers  who  are  handy  wit! 
the  pen  are  cordially  invited  to  send  in 
appropriate  designs  for  fut-nre  use. 
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ASSrOK^TS  TO  TOfTERM  PRXUHEc^EUr  DISTEICT 


The  followir;g-ncaxied  Air  Corps  offioers  liave 
oeen  relieved  from  their  present  assigmnent  fi.nd 
duty,  as  indicated  below,  and  assigned  to  duty 
at  the  ’Western  Procurement  District,  v/ith  sta- 
tion^in  Inglewood,  Celif . , viz! 

tlajor  Lelaiid  C.  Kurd,  Air  Corps  Eepresentaw 
tive  at  plant  of  the  Northrc^  Corporation  at 
Ingle-vood,  Cal.  if. 

^Major  Kenneth  B.  Wolfe,  Air  Corps  Representa- 
tive at  plant  of  Northrop  Corporation  at 
I ngl  ev;o  od , C -'il  i f . 

Raj  or  Iky  (r.  Farris,  Air  Corps  Representative 
at  plant  of  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  , Santa  Monica i 
Calif. 

Captain  Jolm  S.  Griffith,  Air  Corps  Represen- 
tative at  plant  of  Northi'op  Corporation  at 
Inglewood,  Calif. 

First  Lieut.  Daniel  B.  White,  Air  Corps  R^- 
resentative,  Western  Inspection  District, 
I%teriel  Division.  Santa  Ihnica,  Calif. 

iiajor  E'ord  is  ar signed  as  District  Eepres^- 
tative,  Western  Procurement  District,  and  the 
fear  remaining  officers  as  Assistant  District 
Rep  re  s ent  at i ve s . 

oOo 

W DEPARTMaW  ORDERS 
■Chaiiges  of  Station 

Washin.gton . D.G.  s Lieut.  Colonel  Lester  T. 
ivuiler’,  from  Duncan~ia eld,  Te:cas,  to  du'^y  as  a 
member  of  the  War  DOTartroent  General  Staff, 
effective  March  19,  1338;  Major  Joan  S.  Gullet, 
from  duty  as  Assistant  Representative  at  the 
plant  of  the  Seversky  Aircraft  Corporation, 
Dnmnngdale,  L.I.,  New  York,  to  duty  in  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

To  Denver, ^ Colorado?  1st  Lieut.  Melie  J. 
Coulee  "and  3nd  X'ieut . Charles  H.  Leitner,  Jr.  , 
from  Barksdale  Field,  La. ; 1st  Lieuts.  Jarred 
V.  Crabb,  Selfridge  Field;  Jolm  C.  Kilborn, 
Ifendolph  Field;  2nd  Lieuts.  Thomas  F.  Lengben, 
Mitchel  Field,  end  Henry  E.  Fisher,  Selfridge 
iield,  for  duty  as  students  iia  the  Armament 
Cc  irse  at  the  Denver  Branch  of  the  Air  Corps 
Te.o'nnical  School. 

^ '^o  P^idolph.  Field,  Texas!  2nd  Lieut.  Ralph 
C.  Socki'/ood,  from  Havvaiian  Department;  1st 
Lieuts.  Sam  W.  Choyney  and  Thomas  S.  Power 
from  the  Philippines;  1st  Lieuts.  William  C. 
Sahms  and  Robert  W.  Warren,  from  Haivaiian  De- 
partment; 1st  Lieuts.  Joseph  F.  Carroll, 

J.  ^Clincsh,  Jr.,  James  P.  Newberry  and  Roy  T. 
Wright,  from  Brooks  Field,  Texas. 

To  Brooks  Field,  Texas;  2nd  Lieut.  John  K. 
Arnold,  Jr.  Previous  orders  amended. 

To  Chanute  field.  111. t Captain  Joel  G. 

0 ’"fleal , f rom  RaiidolphTral  d . 

To  Self ridge  Field,  l^ch. ! 1st  Lieut.  Roland 
O.  S.  Akre,  from  Mit^el  Field. 

To  Sag  .^toriio  Air  Depot,  pmean  Field,  Tex. 

Li^l.  Cfelonel  Lester  I'.  ’Mlier,  fromlielly 

Field,  Texas.  (Now  under  orders  for  General 
Staff  duty  next  March)  . 

Promotions 

^Colonel  Frank  Ivl.  Kenneiy  ,( temp. ) to  Colonel; 
Lieut . Colonel  Junius  H.  Houghton  { temp , ) to 
Lieut.  Colonel;  Major  Williem  V.  Andrews  (tCTp.' 
to  Major,  with,  rank  from  November  1,  1937. 


m'EtmSD  ACTIVE  DUTY  FOR  AIR  RESERVE  OFFICERS 

2nd  Lieut.  Karl  Edward  Baumeister,  Walla  Walla^^j 
Wash.  , to  Barksdale  Field,  La.  , to  October  19, 

1940. 

2nd  Lieut.  John  Henry  Valliamson,  Ninety  Six, 
S.C. , to  Earksda].e  Field, La.  , to  Nov,14,  1940. 

2nd  Lieut.  Frederiiie  Scott,  Jr.,  lola,  Kans.  , 
to  Barksdale  Field,  La.,  to  Nov.  7,  1940. 

2nd  Lieut.  William  Lewis,  Jr.  , Glendale, Calif, 
to  Hamilton  Field.  Calif.,  to  Wky  14,  1938. 

2nd  Lieut.  Robert  Leslie  Grove,  Dallas,  Tex., 
to  Barksdale  Field,  La.,  to  Novenber  21,  1940. 

*•  M «■  •« 


AN  ‘additional  SOPHiY  OF  NAVIGATORS 

The  18tli  Wing  Navigation  School  at  Lvike  Field, 
T.H.  , under  the  guidance  of  Lieut.  E.C.  Lindsay, 
was  concluded  on  October  8th  by  the  presentatior. 
of  certificates  of  proficiency  by  the  Wing  Com- 
mander, Brigadier  General  Barton  K.  Yount,  to 
ten  Air  Corps  officers  who  completed  the  course 
are  nov;  rated  as  dead  reckoning  and  celestie 
r.avigators.  Of  these  ten  officers,  Lieuts. 
Euestow,  Thatcher,  Oicpimn,  Mitchell,  Carnon, 
DuFrme  and  Olsen  are  from  Luke  Field,  and  Davit 
KnovD.es  and.  Denison  from  Tflaeeler  Field. 

The  News  Letter  Correspondent  states  that  "the 
cuality  of  the  work  done  by  the  students  is  be- 
lieved to  be  excellent  and  res’ulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing averages  for  the  entire  class  for  the 
three  months’  course!  mean  difference  bekveen 
estinnted  and  actual  time  of  e-rrival,-  1.51  roln-| 
utes  per  hour  flown*  irean  error  in  course,-  " 
.93  degrees;  average  error  in  ‘line  of  posltion 
11.84  miles  based  on  a total  of  137  observation 
average  error  in  celestial  ‘fix'  based  on  29  ob- 
servations,- 16.34  miles." 

oOo— — 


Master  Sergeant  Nico  G.  Loupos,  Ain  Corps,  Ft 
P.iley,  Kansas,  was  appointed  a Warrant  Officer, 
Nov.  1,  1937,  and  assigiied  to  the  Air  Corps  at 
Fort  Riley.  He  originally  entered  the  service 
in  January,  1914;  transferred  to  the  Air  Corps 
in  J\ina,  1919,  and  Tra,s  appointed  a Master  Ser- 
geant, October  11,  1920.  He  is  an  expert  Cine- 
rcato^rapher  and  Photographer,  and  is  especially 
qualified  as  an  aerial  photographer. 

Tfarrant  Officer  Thornton  Charles  Fitzsimon, 
stationed  at  Maxwell  Field,  .Ala.  , is  to  be  re- 
tired as  of  October  31,  1937,  on  account  of 
physical  disability.  His  original  enlistment 
in  the  military  service  vjas  on  Febriaary  9,1914. 
From  October, 1917,  to  November,  1920,  he  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  He 
was  appointed  a Warrant  Officer  and  assigned  to 
the  Air  Corps,  June  14,  1935.  He  served  as  Com- 
manding Officer  of  Burgess  Field,  Pa. , from 
October  23,  1935,  until  June,  1936,  when  this 
field  was  abandoned. 


On  October  1st,  the  21st  Reconnaissance  Squad-  . 
ron,  Langley  Field,  Va. , was  relieved  from  at- 
tach::3nt  to  the  Second  Bombardment  Group  and  vras 
attached  to  the  Second  Wing  of  the  General  Head- 
quarters Air  Force. 

oOo 
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■JK/'  lyk," 

On  the  day  set  aside  for  o-ur  first 
trip  ’'Around  the  Island"  (Oahu) , there 
is  a great  deal  more  preparation  than 
for  a drive  of  similar  length  in  "the 
States. " A picnic  lunch  is  assembled 
and  bathing  suits  and  towels  form  im- 
portant adjuncts  of  the  expedition. 

After  repeating  the  drive  from  Honolulu 
up  the  slope  of  Nuuanu  Valley  to  the 
Pali,  stopping,  of  course,  at  that  point 
and  again  revelling  in  the  outlook  under 
different  conditions  of  lighting  from 
those  existing  on  our  previous  visit, the 
descent  on  the  windward  side  is  again 
made,  hut  the  left  fork  of  the  road  is 
taken  at  the  bottom. 

. Along  the  sides  of  the  road  wild  guava 
bushes  grov/’  in  profusion.  The  fruit  is 
the  color  and  size  of  a lemon  but  roughlj'' 
spherical  in  shape.  We  cannot  resist 
gathering  guavas  and  lose  a lot  of  time 
on  this  phase  of  the  trip. 

The  first  beach  which  can  be  reached 
by  side _ roads  is  Lanakai.  This  connects 
with  Waimanalo  beach  to  the  south,  and 
the  latter  beach  extends  to  Makapu  Head, 
which  we  rounded  on  our  previous  drive. 
This  time,  however,  we  are  heading  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  miss  a swim  or 
at  least  a dip  in  the  crystal  clear 
water  of  Lanakai  beach,  Wt  it  must  not 
take  too  long  or  our  trip  will  be  spoiled. 

Upon  leaving _ the  beach  and  starting 
back  to  the  main  road  we  notice  that  we 
are  passing  through  a lovely  grove'  and 
our  appetite  having  made  itsolf  suddenly 
apparent,  we  cannot  resist  stopping  for 
at  least  a snack  of  our  lunch. 

After  leaving  the  grove  we  see  a cocoa- 
nut  palm  plantation  which,  someone  in 
our  party  tells  us,  was  planted  by  a cor- 
poration now  defunct.  Although  the  nuts 
grow  and  ripen,  they  lack  the  flavor  of 
the  ones  grown  in  other  climes.  Natural- 
ly, we  must  each  dislodge  at  least  one 
cocoanut  - not  an  easy  task  - and  then 
find  the  nut  covered  with  a very  thick, 
tough ^ covering  of  pod  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, none  of  , us  heretofore  associat- 
ed with  cocoanuts.  Having  no  Boy  Scout 
axe  with  us,  we  find  ourselves  constrain- 
ed to  give  up  the  attempt  to  open  the 
nuts  and  end  by  stowing  away  as  many  as 
we  have _ room  for  in  the  car. 

By  this  time  we  find  that  we  will  have 
to  hurry  or  complete  our  trip  some  other 
day.  Being  determined  not  to  fail  in 
our  original  plans,  we  now  make  up  our 
mind  to  do  some  serious  driving. 
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We  then  pas^^andpKe-h«yv-with_its  pe- 
culiar circuD.ar  coral  islands,  usually 
completely  submerged  except  at  the  low- 
est of  low  tides,  view  stately  Ulupau 
Head  across  the  bay,  but  keep  resolutely 
en  our  way. 

On  our  left,  we  are  told,  is  a long, 
hard  walk  through  Lantana  growth  to 
"Sacred  Palls,"  one  of  the  only  two  small 
waterfalls  on  Oahu,  and  very  difficult  'U 
access.  The  only  good  view  of  this  2,0C'' 
foot  waterfall  is  from  the  air,  so  we 
continue  on  cur  waj^'. 

We  drive  only  10  or  15  miles  before  it 
is  decided,  by  unanimous  ceneent,  to  sir. 
on  the  shore,  only  a short  distance  from 
the  road,  and  finish  the  remains  of  our 
picnic  konch. 

After  lolling  on  the  sand  for  a time, 
if,  indeed,  it  is  not  so  late  that  we 
must  drive  like  mad  to  get  hack  for  our 
evening  at  Waikiki,  we  proceed  on  our 
journey.  The  main  point  of  interest  be- 
fore rounding  Kahuku  Point  and  leaving 
the  windward  side  of  Oaliu  is  the  Mormon 
Temple  and  its  perfectly  maintained 
grounds  at  the  village  of  Laie.  This 
temple  is  very  sacred  to  Mormons,  and  we 
are  informed  that  funds  for  its  support 
are  contributed  by  people  of  this  faith 
throughout  the  Pacific,  even  including 
the  distant  continent  of  Australia. 

We  then  hurry  around  the  numerous  hays 
of  the  western  coastline  until  we  reach 
Haleiwa.  This  constitutes  what  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  swimming  and  bathing 
beach  on  the  island  and  we  resolve  to 
malce  another  trip  to  this  point,  driving 
directly  from  Honolulu,  some  35  miles 
away,  instead  of  the  way  we  have  just 
ceme,  spending  a longer  time  bathing  and 
viewing  the  marine  gardens  from  one  of 
the  many  small,  glass  bottomed  boats 
available. 

The  rest  of  cur  trip  takes  us  over  the 
700-foot-high  plateau  cn  which  the  pine- 
apple plantations  of  Oahu  extend  in  al.l 
directions,  through  Schofield  Barracks, 
where  the  full-strength  Hawaiian  Divisic 
of  Infantry,  Artillery  and  Engineers  is 
stationed,  past  Wheeler  Field,  Pearl 
Harbor,  ICapiolani  Park  and  so  to  Honolul'. 

We  notice  that,  upon  leaving  the  pla- 
teau, cane  fields  abound  instead  of  pine- 
apples. 

Although  rather  tired  by  our  short 
trip  of  onljr  100  miles,  we  hurry  to  carry 
out  our  plans  for  the  evening. 

Waikiki.'  Vliat  anticipation  we  feel  for 
an  evening  at  that  legendary  spot! 
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We  plan  to  start  our  evening  with  din- 
ner at  the  Hoyal  Hav/aiian  Hotel  and,  con- 
sequently, dinner  clothes  are  in  order. 

As  we  enter  the  grounds  cf  the  hotel, 
we  are  forced  to  gaB;p  for,  even  at  night, 
the  acsolute  perfection  of  the  landscap- 
ing and  gardening  is  apparent.  Both  uhe 
grounds  and  the  hotel  itself  are  elabo- 
rate. hot  a weed  is  to  he  seen  on  the 
smoothly  kept  lawns,  aiid  the  huge  palm 
trees  abound  in  a menner  which  outdoes 
nature.  The  building  itself  is  the 
largest  specimen  of  semi-Spanish  struc- 
ture we  have  ever  beheld,  and  everything 
connected  with  it  is  modern  to  the  nth 
degree. 

We  sit  at  a perfectly  appointed  table 
and  eat  the  best  foods  with  a feeling  of 
complete  relaxation.  Soft  strains  of 
music  and  perfect,  unostentatious  ser- 
vice deter  us  from  rushing  the  ceremony 
of  our  meal. 

After  dinner  we  repair  to  the  court 
and  are  entertained  by  the  native  music 
and  dances  cr  by  visiting  entertainers 
from  seme  other  portion  of  the  Pacific. 
Here-  v;e  learn  that  the  hula  is  truly  a 
dance  of  grace  and  is  significant  of  the 
climate,  the  sea  and  the  environment  of 
the  native  people  for  ages,  insi^ead  of 
the  rather  disgusting  series  of  contcr- 
tions  v/e  had  previously  considered  it  to 
be  - from  the  jazz  imitation  usually 
seen  in  "the  States." 

After  a little  of  this  we  saunter  to 
the  beach.  On  the  first  sight,  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  strip  of  coral  sand  is 
disappointing,  but  this  feeling  soon  de- 
parts as  the  moon  rises  over  the  nearby 
palms  and  old  Diamond  Head.  The  glint 
of  its  beams  on  the  constantly  moving 
rollers  and  the  surf  soon  start  us  dream- 
ing, and  the  romantic  nature  of  the  set- 
ting, coupled  with  the  sheer  beauty, soon 
dispel  any  but  the  most  pleasant  thoughts 
and  memories. 

It  is  not  long  before  we  give  an  invol- 
untary start  and  realize  that  not  all  (i^ur 
dreams  are  figurative.  Nothing  further 
being  needed  to  romid  out;  a day  of  con- 
tentment and  pleasure  in  living,  v/e  are 
well  ready  to  retire. 

Other  evenings  are  spent  in  different 
ways.  The  next  time  we  desire  a modern 
Arneriesu  meal  it  is  likely  we  will  go  to 
the  Waialae  clubhouse  around  Diamond 
Head,  where  we  will  not  have  the  music 
or  entertainment  of  the  Royal  Hav/aiian 
but  will  viev/  the  moonlit  waters  of  a 
different  beach,  fully  as  romantic  as 
Waikiki,  and  look  across  the  v/ater  to 
the  dim  outline  •='f  Molokai,  some  thirty 
miles  away. 

Of  course,  our  stay  in  the  territory 
would  not  be  complete  without  other  types 
of  meals.  'The  next  evening  taloes  us  to 
one  of  the  restaurants  of  Lau  Yee  Chai, 
the  peer  of  the  very  best  providers  of 
Chinese  food.  Our  ideas  of  noodle  soup 
and  chop  suey  are  soon  shattered  upon  be- 
ing served  a real  mandarin  dinner.  Some 


of  the  dishes  may  not  please  us  the  first 
time  we  try  them,  but  the  perfection  of^  ’ 
their  preparation  is  obvious.  Long  af-w 
terwards,  memories  of  pickled  sliortribs, 
true  chow  mein  and  the  many  other  delica- 
cies met  there  for  the  first  time  will 
remain. 

Several  Japanese  establishments  are  op- 
erated for  the  serving  of  their  native 
dishes  in  proper  surroundings  and  style. 
The  first  time  we  enter  Ishii  gardens  or  ' 
Ikesu’ s we  feel  very  foolish  at  having 
to  remove  our  shoes  and  coats  - goodness,  i 
is  there  a hole  in  my  socks!  - and  don-  | 
ning  in  their  place  light  sandals  and  i 
kimonos.  Before  our  meal  is  ended  our  ! 

backs  are  tired  from  sitting  on  the  1 

scrupulously  clean,  matting-covered  floor  1 
beside  a table  with  legs  about  six  ! 

inches  long.  We  are  delighted  to  have 
our  "suki  yaki"  prepared  on  the  table 
over  charcoal  burners  by  small  Japanese  | 
women,  the  odors  arising  during  the  pre-  [ 
paration  making  our  mouths  water.  Tlie 
sturdy  members  of  our  party  probably  es- 
say to  break  the  raw  egg  always  furnished 
each  diner  over  the  plate  of  savory  suki- 
yaki  - but  it  does  not  seem  just  right. 
There  are  meuy  other  Japanese  foods  serv- 
ed, but  sutoi  yaki  pleases  the  Occidental 
palate.  The  unusual  surrovmdings  and  the 
f idgetyness, caused  by  the  discomfort  of 
our  position,  breaks  dov/n  our  usual  re-  i 
serve,  and  we  find  that  each  stiki  yaki 
party  usually  ends  rather  boisterously  ^ 
and  the  aLmost  inevitable  game  of  egg 
tossing  terminates  in  minor  disaster. 

In  addition  to  ainner  parties,  there 
are  good  moving  picture  houses  in  Honolu- 
lu, Wt  tne  performances  are  some  six 
months  behind  the  same  showing  in  the 
States. 

Bridge  is  particularly  delightful  when 
indulged  in  on  a lanai  (porch;  well 
screened  from  mosquitoes  - because,  dear 
reader,  the  r'omor '"to  the  effect  that 
there  are  no  flies  or  moaquitoes  in 
Ha,wali  is  sadly  false  - with  the  gentle  | 
trade  wind,  lending  perfect  comfort,  and 
a view  of  moonlit  sea  available  to  the 

"dviuTimy.  " 

The  sportsman  finds  tliree  golf  courses, 
many  tennis  courts,  polo  fields,  school 
and  army  athletics  of  all  kinds,  and  su- 
uerlative  fisning.  Zxcept  at  night, 
’’''still"  fishing  is  not  good.  Trolling  or 
deep  v/ater  fishing  are  d..emanded,  and 
many  varieties  of  game  fish  abound,  in- 
cluding barracuda,,  ono,  oio,  jack  (three 
varieties  - ulua,  momi,  and  kama) , dtol- 
phin,  malii-mahi,  kava-kava,  ava-a.va, 
tuna,  bonita  (aku) , and  marlin  sword- 
j fish.  If  the  fisherman  is  v/illing  to 
I content  himself  with  smaller  fish,  he 
I can  have  ample  sport  with  an  outboard 
1 motor  and  a 15-to-17-foot  flat-bottom  ^ 
boat.  These  may  be  rented  at  certain  ^ 
points.  Deep  sea  fishing  for  the  larger 
fish  is  rather  expensive. 

In  the  proper  seasons  excellent  hunt- 
ing may  be  obtained.  In  addition  to  va-  ^ 
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rious  types  of  game  tirds  ~ quail(orL 
lidolokai),  landed  doves,  Chinese  pheas- 
ants “ Japanese  deer  roam  the  hills  of 
J/Iolokai,  domestic  sheep  gone  wild  are 
to  he  found  in  Hawaii,  and  many  wild 
pigs  hide  in  the  T-ooded  slopes  of  nearly 
every  island.  Altnongh  the  pigs  are  de- 
scendants of  domesticated  stock,  they 
lack  none  of  the  attributes  in  size  and 
fierceness  of  their  perennially  wild 
cousins.  In  fact,  hoar  hunting  is  claim- 
ed as  Hawaii's  most  dangerous  sport. 

Hanikuli,  the  most  unusnial  bathing 
beach,  is  on  the  leeward  of  or  "kona" 
coast  of  Oahu.  The  slope  of  the  coral 
sand  is  so  steep  that  once  every  half 
hour  or  so  the  under tew  will  hold  the 
incoming  wave  stationary  until  a 10  or 
12-fcot  v/all  of  water  is  built  up.  Any 
bather  ca-ught  ih  this  wave,  when  it 
finally  rushes  in,  is  bound  to  be  rolled 
over  and  over.  The  experience,  includ- 
ing getting  the  very  adherent  sand,  out 
of  eyes,  ears,  nose  and  mouth,  causes 
considerable  merriment,  but  occasionally 
some  bather  becomes  too  ventiuesome  and 
goes  too  far  cut  where  a peculiarly  dan- 
gerous sucking  undertow  is  said  to  exist. 
At  any  rate  one  cr  two  bathers  drovna 
there  annioally. 

— oOo 

HIGH  DSGHES  OF  HAVIGATIOH  SKILL 

The  preciseness  with  v/hich  the  modern 
airplanes  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  is  now 
being  operated  v/as  demonstrated  recently 
on  a return  flight  to  Langley  5'’ield,  Va.  , 
of  four  B-17  Bombardment  planes  which 
were  flown  to  Port  Riley,  Kansas,  for 
the  pijrpose  of  staging  a bombing  exhibi- 
tion for  students  of  the  Comniand  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  School  and  the  Cavalry  School. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Robert  Olds,  Commanding 
the  2nd  Bombai'dment  Group,  led  the 
flight.  The  three  other  E-17's  were  com- 
manded 'by  Majors  Caleb  V.  Haynes, Harold 
L.  George  and  Captain  ITeil  B.  Hamding. 

The  mission  was  routine  and,  as  in 
other  such  missions,  valnahle  lessons 
were  leamned  vdiich  should  prove  of  bene- 
fit in  future  cooperative  missions  with 
other  units. 

There ^ was  nothing  routine  about  the  re- 
turn flight,  however.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a very  fine  example  of  the  degree  of 
accuracy  that  can  be  obtained  by  good 
navigation  and  a thorough  knowledge  of 
your  equipment. 

Beginning  at  8:00  a.m,  (CST),  the  four 
B-17‘s  cleared  for  Langley  Pield  (three 
from  Port  Riley  and  one  from  Port  Leaven- 
worth) , at  five-minute  intervals,  with 
instructions  to  proceed  to  11,000  feet 
at  200  miles  per  hour  true  airspeed  and 
at  a predetermined  fuel  flow  for  an  as- 
sembly over  Yorktoym,  Va. , a distance  of 
over  1100  miles  from  the  point  take- 
off. At  scheduled  intervals,  positions 
of  each  airplane  were  broadcast  in  code 
in  latitude  and  longitude  and  plotted  in 


the  Group  Commander’s  lead  plane . At 
1:30  p.m.  j .all  planes  were  contacted  on 
the  command  frec^uency  and  directed  to 
change  the  assembly  point  from  Yorktown 
to  Petersburg,  Va. , at  5,000  feet,  at 
2:4b  p.m. 

The  assembly  was  accomplished  on 
course  and  on  schedule  with  a reduction 
of  only  three  inches  manifold  pressure 
by  the  leading  airplane  and  without 
changing  course  a single  degree.  All 
airplanes  were  landed  at  Langley  Pield 
at  3;20  p.m. 

oOo 

AERIAL  REVIEW  POR  CHIEP  OP  THE  AIR  CORPS 

Six  Douglas  3-18  Bombardment  planes 
from  Hamiil.ton  Pield,  Calif.  , passed  in 
aerial  review  before  Major  General  Oscar 
Wsstover,  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  at 
7:00  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  October 
18th  while  he  was  on  board  the  irmj^ 
Transport  ’’Se-n  Mihiel"  in  San  Prancisco 
Bay.  "General  Westover  arrived  that  morn- 
ing from  a,  vacation  and  an  inspection  of 
i^.ir  Corps  activities  in  Hawaii. 

In  hi 3 honor  the  six  Bombardment  air- 
lanes  flew  over  the  fog  and.,  locating  a 
reavk,  passed  over  the  "San  Mihiel"  sev- 
eral times  at  an  altitude  of  about  500 
feet.  The  formation  was  commanded  by 
Major  James  G,  Taj^-lor,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  Lieut.  Colonel  George  E. 
Stra.temeyer , Coirmandirig  Officer  of  the 
7th  Bombardment  Group  of  Hamilton  Pield. 

Officers  participating  in ' the  flight, 
in  addition  to  Colonel  Stratemeyer  and 
Major  Taylor,  were  Lieut s.  Chester  P. 
Gilger,  Jo  K.  Warner,  Oliver  S.  Picher, 
A.V.P.  Anderson,  Willis  G.  Carter,  James 
H.  Wallace,  Samuel  V,  Pajoic,  J.J. Morrow, 
D.IL  Walxer,  Troy  W.  Crawford,  John  A. 
Way,  Harvey  T.  Alness  and  Paul  C. 
Ashworth. 

cOo 

SKEIT  SHOOTIHG  POPULAR  III  HAWAII 

The  new  Skeet  Range  for  the  personnel 
of  L’oke  Pield,  T.H.  , is  enjoying  its  full 
share  of  popularity  these  days.  Among 
those  using  the  rajige  Tnien  the  23rd  Bom- 
bardment S qua- dr  on  was  in  charge  ?/ere 
pilots  attached  to  the  Squadron,  and 
they  ran  away  with  all  honors.  Colonel 
M.P,  Harmon,  Major  Laugh in^jiouse  and 
Lieut.  Bisson  were  the  outstanding  shots 
i.i  the  Group.  A.fter  repeated  close 
calls,  Lieut.  Bisson  managed  to  be  the 
first  to  break  25  cut  of  25  shots.  "In 
all  fairness  though,"  adds  the  Hev/s 
Letter  Correspondent,  "it  must  be  stated 
that  he  had  to  take  leave  in  ctrder  to  de- 
vote all  of  his  time  to  the  task  in  hand, 
before  he  was  able  to  accomplish  this 
feat." 

- — oOo- — 

During  September,  the  Engineering  De- 
partmenc  of  the  San  Antonio  Air  Depot 
overhauled  18  airplanes  and  35  engines 
and  repaired  53  airplanes  and  11  engines. 
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SCHOOL  BELLS  RING  AT  LANGLEY  ’’TECH.  " 


About  June  20,  1937,  the  La^ley  Eield 
Air  Base  was  directed  to  set  in  opera- 
tion a school  for  the  enlisted  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  basic  sub- 
jects - Shop  I^fetliematics,  Mechanical 
Drawing  and  Blueprint  Reading,  Elements 
of  Electricity,  Elements  of  Metal  7/orls:, 
and  radio  code,  to  prepare  the  men  tak- 
ing the  course  for  the  Chanute  Eield  en- 
trance examination. 

Many  problems  presented  themselves  in 
the  establishment  of  the  school,  such  as 
the  selection  of  a teaching  staff,  find- 
ing suitable  quarters  for  the  school,  se- 
curing equipment,  and  so  forth;  but  the 
obstacles  were  sufficiently  overcome  so 
that  on  July  1st  the  Air  Base  Technical 
School  opened  its  doors  with  a class  of 
15  men,  an  increment  of  15  additional 
men  being  added  every  15  days,  and  two 
months  being  allotted  each  class  for  the 
completion  of  the  course.  Thus,  there 
is  a continuous  student  body  of  sixty 
men. 

The  educational  qualifications  of  the 
teaching  staff  and  office  force  averages 
one  year  or  more  of  college  trainii^and 
the  instructors  have  proved  very  effici- 
ent. Since  the  inauguration  of  the 
school  four  months  ago,  twenty-five  men 
have  been  sent  to  Chanute  Field,  and  re- 
ports of  their  splendid  progress  indi- 
cate that  the  training  they  received  in 
the  basic  courses  at  Langley  Eield  has 
been  most  helpful. 

The  problem  of  quarters  has  been  the 
most  perplexing  one  ef  all.  First,  the 
Kindergarten  school  building  was  used, 
but  when  the  time  came  for  the  regular 
Kindergarten  to  begin  it  was  necessary 
to  vacate  same.  The  school  was  then 
moved  to  the  old  Helium  Plant.  Tliis 
plant  was  not  very  well  adapted  for 
school  purposes.  Therefore",  when  the 
C.G.C.  can^),  which  is  located  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  post,  was  vacated,  the 
school  moved  in. 

Conditions  for  study  and  instruction 
^d  plenty  of  building  space  provides  an. 
ideal  set-up  for  the  operation  of  the 
school.  Of  course,  all  has  not  been  a 
bed  of  roses,  but  due  to  the  excellent 
cooperation  of  the  Squadron  Commanders, 
post  officers,  teachers  and  students, 
"Langley  Tech,"  as  some  wise-cracking 
student  called  it,  has  moved  forward. 

"Our  motto,"  says  the  Hows  Letter  Cor- 
respondent , "is  Determination  and  Effici- 
ency, and  these  attributes  are  constant- 
ly brought  to  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  Langley  Tech  bids 


0.  Batten  and  Dondal  G.  Smith,  Senior 
Instructor,  Instructor  in  Electricity, 
Instructor  in  Shop  Mathematics  and  In- 
structor in  Mechanical  Drawing,  respec- 
tively. 

Privates,  1st  Class,  AM  2nd  Glass, 
Raymond  D.  Carter  and  Joseph  Taglia- 
neeti,  instructors  in  Shop  Metal  and 
Welding  and  Radio  Code,  respectively. 

Private,  1st  Class,  Jessie  P.  Daniels, 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Shop  Metal  and 
Welding. 

Privates  Robert  W.  Carlstein  and 
Robert  B.  Hamilton,  Caretakers. 

The  faculty  and  students  of  Langley 
Tech  are  very  fond  of  pets.  "Pete,"  a 
Boston  Bull  Pup,  owned  by  Sergeant 
Oldson,  is  official  mascot.  However, he 
had  to  engage  in  several  combats  with 
cats  in  order  to  maintain  his  prestige 
and  position.  "Pete"  will  be  missed 
when  he  goes  to  Chanute. 

oOo 


VISIT  OF  NOTABLE  POLISH  PHYSICIAN 


A distinguished  Polish  physician, 
Lieut.  Colonel  Anthony  Fiumel,  Medical 
Corps,  Polish  Army,  Director  of  the 
Polish  Military  Aero  Medical  Institute 
and  Chief  of  the  Military  Aero  Medical 
Service,  honored  Randolph  Field  and  the 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine  with  a visit 
on  October  8th  and  9th. 

He  came  to  this  country  - his  first 
visit  - to  attend  the  Aero  Medical  Asso- 
ciation meeting  in  New  York  and  to  visit 
the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine  at 
Randolph  Field,  Texas.  Flying  from  the 
east  to  San  Antonio,  he  was  met  by  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Aviation  Medicine.  After  making  an  of- 
ficial call  on  Brigadier  General  James 
E.  Chaney,  Air  Corps, the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center, 
he  was  conducted  to  the  school. 

Colonel  Fiumel  proved  to  be  a most  in- 
teresting visitor.  He  observed  in  great 
ds'cail  the  work  being  done  at  the  School 
of  Aviation  Medicine  and  v/as  given  a de- 
monstration in  each  department  by  its 
Director.  He  was  shovm  through  the  Sta- 
tion Hospital  by  the  Surgeon,  and  the 
Linic  Trainer  was  demonstrated  to  him  by 
an  Air  Corps  officer.  A luncheon  was 
tendered  him  at  the  Officers'  Mess, which 
General  Chaney  attended,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a tour  of  Randolph  Field. 

Just  before  his  departure.  Colonel 
Fiumel  honored  the  Faculty  and  the  pres- 
ent Flight  Surgeons'  Class  with  a short 


fair  to  become  a great  asset  to  the  post."  address  in  Ehglish.  One  of  his  many  ac- 


1 


Permanent  school  personnel  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1st  Lieut.  Harold  W.  Bowman,  Officer 
in  Charge. 

_ Corporal  Joseph  A.  Stenglein,  Noncom- 
missioned Officer  in  Charge. 

Privates,  Specialist  6th  Class, Charles 
W.  Echols,  Warren  A.  Stouffer,  Shirley 
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complishments  is  his  ability  to  speak 
five  languages,  and  the  address  in  ^ 

English  T/as  all  the  more  remarkable,  sincS 
he  had  but  ten  lessons  in  this  langua,ge 
prior  to  sailing  for  America. 

"Colonel  Finmel  is  one  of  the  most  stim- 
ulating characters  it  has  ever  been  our 
pleasure  to  meet,"  declares  the  News 
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Letter  Correspondent.  "He  is  amicatlSj 
■unaesimiings  adds  one’s  attention  in  an- 
ea.sj  roannar  and  possesses  a keen  senje 
of  xi-umor.  One  of  his  otservations  to 
the  press  is  as  follows!  *1  find  the 
United  States. a nation  of  tusiness  men 
who  work  hard  and  obtain  fine  results, 
lour  people  do  not  talk  much  hut  their 
hard  work  reveals  their  fine  character. ’ 

I'ne  mutual  exchange  of  ideas  with  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  countriee  is  a 
velua.hle  aid  to  the  progress  cf  aviation 
medicine.  We  hope  Colonel  Piumel  returns 
scon. " 

— .-oOo— - 

B.S,  DEGREES  FOR  WEST  POUT  GRADUATES 

A letter  sent  recently  to  all  Anaj'  ac- 
tivities by  the  War  Department  invites 
attention  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
189,  75th  Congress 3 approved  July  8, 

1937,  authcrizing  the"*  Superintendent  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  to 
send  certifice-tes  conferring  the  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  cnall  living 
graduates  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  who  are  still  in  the  service, 
active  and  retired,  without  application 
therefor. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy  is  desirous  of  advising  all 
those  graduates  v^ho  are  no  longer  in  the 
service  to  apply  for  their  certificates 
to  him,  giving  the  exact  mailing  address 
to  which  the  certificate  is  to  be  sent. 

He  also  makes  the  request  that  Amy^  offi- 
cers communicate  the  above  information 
to  any  Military  Academy  graduate  not  now 
in  the  service  whose  address  is  kncwn. 

oOo-— 

SCHOOL  OPPORTUniTISS  FOR  RESERTOOFPICiHS 

Beginning  with  the  Fiscal  lear  1939, 
the  War  Department  proposes  to  send  a 
limited  number  of  Air  Reserve  officers 
residing  within  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  for  an  eight  weeks’ 
course  at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School 
at  Ms-xiivell  Field,  Ala.  Tlie  exact  number 
of  students  (depending  on  available  ap- 
propriations) and  period-  during  which 
instruction  will  be  conducted  will  be 
announsied  later. 

Air  Reserve  officers  selected  to  take 
this  course  of  instruction  shall  be  Cap- 
tains., not  more  than  40  years  of  age, who 
have  completed  the  subcourses  requisite 
for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  major. 
Preference  will  be  given  those  who  have 
been  cn  extended  active  duty  with  the 
Air  C-srps  and  who  are  otherwise  quali- 
: fled  for  taking  the  course, 

■ ■ Since  this  course  of  instruction  has 
.not  been  available  to  Air  Reserve  '%ffi- 
-Icers,  the  War  Department  desires  that 
Corps  Area  Commanders  cause  every  effort 
to  be  made  to  qualify  as  many  as  possible 
so  that  there  will  be  an  adequate  number 
of  eligiblesfrom  which  to  make  eelections 


THE  SPECIAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  EDITION 

Very  favorable  comments  have  been  re- 
ceived from  all  sides  on  the  excellence 
of  the  Special  Technical  School  Edition 
of  the  Air  Corps  News  Letter  of  November 
10.  1937, 

All  of  the  work  connected  wdth  the  pre- 
paration and  printing  of  this  special 
edition  was  done  at  Chanute  Field,  111. , 
and  hearty  congratulations  are  extended 
to  all  those  who  had  a hand  in  this  most 
worthwhile  effort. 

' To  put  it  briefly,  this  special  edition 
tells  all  about  the  Air  Corps  Technical 
School  at  Chanute  Field,  and  it  does  bo 
not  only  through  the  printed  word  but, 
what  is  still  more  desirable,  through 
the  medium  of  a series  of  most  interest- 
ing photographs  - real  action  pictures 
nhich  the  editors  of  pictorial  magazines 
love  30  well. 

There  is  a slogan  in  the  advertising 
field  to  the  effect  that  "Pictures  Make 
Sales."  If  such  is  the  case,  then  this 
special  edition  of  the  News  Letter  should 
be  the  cause  3f  the  Air  Corps  Technical 
School  easily  selling  itself  to  any 
reader  of  the  News  Letter,  particularly 
one  interested  in  entering  a field  of 
endeavor  in  wiie  or  more  of  the  mechanical 
phases  allied  to  aviation. 

This  Special  Technical  School  edition 
is  a souvenir  well  worth  having,  and  the 
sincere  thanks  and  appreciation_qf  the 
Information  Division^,  Office  of~the 
Chief  cf  the  Air  Corps,  is  extended  to 
the  Gonmaaidant  of  the  Technical  School, 
the  Assistant  Gonmaudant , and  all  others 
whu  contributed  toward  its  production. 

It  is  felt  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
Information  Divisicn  in  this  matter  aie 
shared  by  the  entire  Air  Corps. 

— oOo- — ■ 

88TH  SQUADRON  RELINQUISHE-S  ITS  0-35*  s 

The  88th  Reconnaissance  Squadron  at 
Hamilton  Field.  Calif. , is  losing  its 
throe  D-35  Douglas  Observation  airplanes. 
These  bi-mo tored,  high  ?/ing,  gull  type 
monoplanes  are  the  oldest  tactical  type 
in  the  GHQ  Air  Force.  They  were  manufac- 
tured in  1932,  came  to  ta,ctical  service 
in  1933,  and  have  been  in  continued  ser- 
vice ever  since.  They  are  going  to  the 
Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field, 
where  they  vyill  be  used  for  advanced 
trp^ining  in  bi-motored  aircraft. 

"The  continued  operation  of  these  air- 
plenes,'*  declared  the  News  Letter  Cor- 
respondent, "reflects  credit  upon  the 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
Squadron,  in  that  the  careful  operation 
on  the  part  of  the  pilots  and  the  excel- 
lent qu.ality  ^f  workma,nship  on  the  part 
cf  the  ground  crews  has  been  the  princi- 
pal factor  in  the  prolonged  life  "f  these 
airplanes  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  flown  on  an  average  of  fox^r  and 
five  hours  per  day,  this  is  an  excellent 
record. 

V-7544,  A.C. 


MERICA  SPREADS  HER  WINGS 


A "booklet  recently  publislied  "by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  artistic- 
ally illustrated,  "by  diagrams,  charts  and 
photographs  (many  of  the  latter  furnish- 
ed "by  the  Air  Corps)  tells  a graphic 
s';;ory  of  the  airport  and  other  work  ac- 
complished in  the  past  few  years  through 
the  Federal  Works  Program. 

The  charts  in  thi-s  booklet  are  prepar- 
ed in  a manner  such  as  to  give  at  a 
glance  statistics  covering  the  develop- 
ment of  air  transportation,  aircraft  con- 
struction, airport  construction,  various 
aids  introduced  to  promote  safety  in  fly- 
ing^  etc.  Prom  these  charts  the  follow- 
ing facts  are  gleaned: 

Airline  passengers,  who  ■ numbered 

150.000  in  the  year  1929,  grew  to  almost 

500.000  in  1932,  and  to  almost  1,050,000 
in  1936. 

Airline  route  mileage  increased  from 
8,252  in  1926  to  24,864  in  1929;  28,550 
in  1932,  and  to  28,814  in  1936. 

The  growth  of  air  express  and  air  mail 
was  truly  remarkable.  Prom  300,000 
pounds  of  air  express  in  1929,  the  fig- 
ures mounted  to  one  million  pounds  in  ^ 

1932  and  to  seven  million  pounds  in  193B'v 
Prom  approximately  250,000  pounds  of  air 
mail  transported  in  1926,  the  fignires 
grew  to  7,000,000  pounds  in  1929,  9 mil- 
lion pounds  in  1931,  and.  approximately 

16.500.000  pounds  in  1936. 

Aircraft  passenger  miles  multiplied 

from  84,014,572  in  1930  to  127,038,798 
in  1932  and  to  435,502,283  in  1936. 

The  number  of  airports  grew  from  1,000 
in  1927  to  1,500  in  1930,  to  2,000  in 

1933  and  to  2,500  in  1936. 

The  number  of  miles  of  lighted  airways 
jumped  from  4,000  in  1927  to  almost  four 
times  that  number  in  1930;  to  almost 

20.000  miles  in  1933,  and  to  22,000  miles 
in  1936. 

Radio  range  stations  increased  from  30. • 
in  1930  to  almost  100  in  1933  and  to  loO 
in  1936. 

The  3,000  miles  of  teletype  weather 
service  in  1929  grew  to  about  11,500 
miles  in  1934  and  to  13,000  miles  in 
1936, 

Tlie  number  of  commercial  aircraft  in 
the  United  States  increased  considerably 
between  the  years  1927  and  1934.  With 
less  than  1,.500  aircraft  in  1927,  the 
statistics  for  1934  show  8,000  in  1934 
and  9,000  in  1936. 

In  1927  there  were  not  quite  2,000 
licensed  pilots  in  commercial  aviation 
in  this  country.  This  number  grew  to 

14.000  in  1933  and  to  16,000  in  1936. 


2,500  feet  in  1933  and  5,000  feet  in 
1936.  Aircraft  speed  increased  from  a 
cruising  speed  of  about  100  miles  per 
hour  and  a top  speed  of  less  than  125  'I 
miles  per  h'^ur,  to  a cruising  speed  of 
about  150  ffiij-es  per  hour  and  a top  speed 
of  ovor  200  miles  per  hour  in  1936.  The 
first  set  of  figures  were  those  for  1927. 

In  1936,  commercial  air  liners  car- 
ried 21  passengers,  as  against  14  in 
1934,  10  in  1933  and  4 in  airplanes  of 
1926  vintage. 

The  weight  of  airplanes  increased  from 

4.000  pounds  in  1937  to  17,000  pounds  in 

1930,  to  18,000  pounds  in  1934,  and  ! 

32.000  pounds  in  1936. 

Oil  consumption  in  aircraft  operation 
increased  from  300,000  gallons  in  1929 
to  about  750,000  in  1932  and  to  900,000 
gallons  in  1936.  Gasoline  consunption 
rose  from  6,000,000  gallons  in  1927  to 

24.000. 000  gallons  in  1932.  and  to  about 

33.000. 000  gallons  in  1936. 

Of  each  WPA  dollar  expended  to  December 
1,  1936,  32.2^  went  for  ma-terials  and 
equipment  and  67.8^  for  labor.  Sponsors  ; 
have  contributed  9.7j^  of  each  dollar  ex-  i 
pended  on  aviation  projects,  and  of  this 
contribution,  83.8rf  went  for  materials 
and  the  remaining  16.2^  for  labor. 

The  photographs  interspersed  throughout 
this  booklet  show  how  various  air  markers  j 
are  placed  on  buildings  and  grounds;  also^ 
some  of  the  super  air  terminals  in  this  ■ 
country,  major  airports,  airports  at  lakef 
and  recreation  parks,  examples  of  work 
done  to  inprove  American  airports;  vari- 
ous hangars  and  terminal  buildings; 
lighting  beacons,  and  groups  of  students 
attending  ground  school  classes  in  prac- 
tical aeronautics  - one  of  the  air  educa-  _ 
tiou  projs^ts  of  WPA. 


— — ooo— — 

Major  Caleb  ?.  Haynes  and  Lieut.  Curtis 
E.  LeMay,  of  the  49th  Bombardment  Squad- 
ron, Langley  Field,  Va. , and  Mr.  MacAvoy, 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  after  attending  an  informal 
engineering  conference  at  Wright  Field, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  returned  to  Langley  Field 
in  B-17  No.  80  in  the  remarkable  time  of 
one  hour  and  45  minutes. 


The  number  of  students  undergoing  flying 
instruction  increased  from  less  than 
1,000' in  1927  to  13,000  in  1929  and  to 
32,000  in  1936. 

In  connection  with  the  advances  made 
in  the  speed  of  aircraft,  the  charts 
show  that  in  1926,  the  average  length  of 
runways  was  1,500  feet,  as  compared  with 


Bolling  Field  recently  received  delivery 
of  ten  BT-9B’s  from  the  Nor-th  American 
factory  at  Inglewood,  Calif.  These 
lace  airplanes  are  capable  of  more  than 
50  miles  per  hour. 

The  Northwest-Southeast  runway  at  BoU'ing 
Field  is  being  made  about  200  feet  longer. 
1-  ¥-7544,  A.C. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  COLOMBIAN  AND  L^JEE  MEMORIAL  TROPHIES 
By  Private  Harvey  N,  Finger 


N a very  impressive  ceremony,  before 
the  assembled  3rd  Attack  and  20th 
Pursuit  Groups  and  some  fifteen 
thousand  spectators,  Major  General 
Frank  M..  Andrews,  Commanding  General 
of  the  GHQ,  Air  Force,  presented  the 
Colombian  and  Lulce  Memorial  Trophies  to 
the  3rd  Attack  Group  and  the  77th  Pursuit 
Squadron,  respectively. 

The  presentation  took  place  at  Barks- 
dale Field,  La,,  on  Sunday . afternoon, 
November  21,  1937,  and  was  without  doubt 
the  most  outstanding  event  since  tlio  de- 
dication of  the  field.  The  event  had 
been  given  wide  publicity  and  was  antici- 
pated for  weeks  by  the  citizens  of  the 
Ark-La-Tex  area. 

In  presenting  the  Colombian  Trophy, 
General  Andrews  said; 

"The  Third  Attack  Group  is  the  winner 
of  the  Colombian  Trophy  for  the  second 
consecutive  year.  Let  me  remind  you that 
this  beautiful  trophy,  handwrought  in 
pi^e  silver,  was  presented  to  the  GHQ, 

Air  Force  by  a representative  of  the  "'Air 
Force  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  in  or- 
der to  cement  more  firmly  the  spirit  of 
friendship  between  the  two  American  Re- 
publics, and  to  express  the  feeling  of 
comradeship  which  exists  among  fliers  of 
all  nations. 

"Each  year  this  trophy  is  awarded  to 
the  group  of  the  GHQ  Air  Force  which  has 
the_^  lowest  accident  rate  per  thousand 
flying  hours  for  the  preceding  training 
year.  During  the  past  year,  the  Thj.rd 
Attack  Group  had  but  four  minor  accidents 
out  of  a total  flying  time  of  over  23, GOT 
hours.  Only  one  injury  was  sustained, 
and  that  was  minor  in  nature.  This  ex- 
cellent record  was  approached  by  only  one 
other  group  - the  8th  Pursuit  - which  had 
a total  of  six  minor  accidents.  I regret 
to  state  that  all  other  groups  had  at 
least  one  fatal  accident. 

'*Ho?/ever,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  accident  rate  in  1937  for  the 
entire  GHQ  Air  Force  was  just  about  one- 
third  less  than  it  was  for  1936,  This 
indicates  that  accidents  can  be  reduced 
if  sensible_policies  are  intelligently 
and  energetically  carried  out  by  tactical 
units.  And  so,  every  one  of  us  can 
rightly  share  a feeling  of  pride  over  a 
task  well  done. 

"I  feel  that  no  small  measure  of  credit 


is  due  to  the  Colombian  Trophy,  which 
serves  not  only  as  an  added  incentive  to 
officers  and  men  of  the  combat  units, but 
which  helps  to  make  all  of  us  conscious 
of  the  extreme,  care  which  must  be  exer- 
cised in  every  phase  of  supervision, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft.. 
Supervisory  personnel,  the  pilots  them- 
selves, and  every  enlisted  man  who  per- 
forms some  task  having  to  do  with  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  airplane 
and  its  eouipment  - all  have  a joint  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter  of  accident 
prevention. 

"l  think  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 
each  succeeding  year,  ¥/ith  the  closer 
airdrome  control  of  modern  operations, 
sees  the  growing  responsibility  of  super- 
visory personnel.  Therefore,  the  awa’d 
of  this  trophy  to  the  Third  Attack  Group 
indicates  not  only  a high  order  of  effi- 
ciency of  its  former  commander,  Lieut. 
Colonel  Earl  L.  Maiden,  and  of  every  of- 
ficer and  enlisted  man  in  that  Group  but 
also  reflects  credit  on  the  Third  Wing 
and  the  Sixth  Air  Base." 

Colonel  Era  A.  Rader,  present  command- 
er of  the  Third  Attack  Group,  stepped 
forward  and  received  the  trophy  from 
General  Andrews. 

In  presenting  the  Frank  Luke  Memorial 
Trophy,  General  Andrews  said: 

"The  Luke  Trophy,  a memorial  to  Lieut. 
Frank  LiHco,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  all  our  American  Pursuit  pilots  in 
the  World  War,  is  awarded  annually  to 
the  Pursuit  squadron  making  the  highest 
average  gunnery  ocore  in  record  practice 
during  the  training  year. 

"The  Frank  Luke,  Jr,  Memorial  Trophy 
was  originally  presented  by  the  Arizona 
Department  of  the  American  Legion  in 
1932.  I regret  that  a representative  of 
that  patriotic  body  is  unable  to  be  Here 
to  make  this  presentation.  The  Depart- 
ment Adjutant,  Mr.  E.P,  McDowell,  desires 
me  to.  extend  his  congratulations  to  the 
winner  this  year  and  to  express  to  you 
the  hope  that  this  Trophy  will  provide 
an  incentive  for  the  continual  better- 
ment of  the  service. 

"The  77th  Pursuit  Squadron,  by  the  very 
excellent  record  of  58  percent  possible 
hits  for  its  entire  record  practice  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  is  the  winner  of  the 
Luke  Trophy.  I desire  to  extend  ray  con- 
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gratulations  and  appreciation  to  the 
Commanding  Officer,  Major  Clark;  the  for- 
mer Commanding  Officer,  Major  Carlton  S’. 
Bond,  and  the ' individual  officers  who  • 
made  this  excellent  showing.  You  he.ve  a 
record  for  the  past  year  of  which  you 
may  be  justly  proud. " 

Both  the  speech  by  General  Andrews  and 
the  introductory  speech  by  General _ Fred- 
erick L.  Martin,  Commanding  the  Third 
YiTing,  GHQ,  Air  Force,  were  broadcast  to  ^ 
the  assembled  multitude  throtigh  a public 
address  system  installed  for  the  occa- 
sion. Follov/ing  the  presentation  cere- 
monies, the  airplanes  of  the  Third  ?;ing 
passed  in  review  for  General  Andrews. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  given 
over  ■ to  Barksdale  S’! eld' s fourth  annual 
tactical  demonstration.  The  various- 
lunits  and  individuals  v/ho  participated 
in  the  program  performed  superbly,  and 
there  was  naught  but  praise  for  them 
from  the  spectators. 

The  curtain  raiser  for  the  demonstra- 
tion was  a formation  of  eighteen  Pursuit 
airplanes  conducting  mass  firing  at 
ground  targets.  These  pleues  were  led 
b^  Major  Carlton  F.  Bond,  and  v/ere  imme- 
diately followed  by  Lieuts.  Park.R. 
Learned  and  Cecil  P.  Lessig,  who  tnrill- 
ed  the  crowd  with  their  excellent  exliibi- 
tion  of  "dog-fighting.” 

Lieuts.  Wilbur  D.  Camp,  James  Ferguson 
and  Lorirg  F.  Stetson  were  next  in  line, 
and  after  they  started  with  a bursting 
bomb,  they  proceeded  to  put  their  tiny 
Pursuit  ships  through  the  paces,  ''Wliile 
the  "Pea  Shooters"  were  doing  the  filying 
during,  the  early  part  of  the  program,  the 
Attack  Group  was  busily  loading  their 
airplanes  witu  bombs  and  ma.chine  gun  am- 
munition, and  after  taking  the  air  the 
following  events  came  in  rapid  siicces- 
sion: 

Dropping  of  parachute  bombs  by  the  8th 
Attack -Squadron  from  A-18  airplanes; 
bombing  attack  on  ground  targets  by  the 
90th,  usint:^  100-pound  bombs,  and  drop- 
ping of  fragmentation  bombs  by  the  13th 
Attack  So^uadron.  After  their  bombing  at- 
tacks, tHe  three  squadrons  of  the  Attack 
Group  rendezvoused  and  conducted  a mass 
macnine  gun  attack  on  targets  which  had 
been  erected  on  the  east  edge  of  the 
flying  field. 

Again  it  was  the  Pursuit  Group's  time 
to  take  the  air,  and  they  were  represent- 
ed in  the  next  event  by  Lieuts.  Troy 
Keith  and  Lament  Saxton,  who  bursted 
balloons  and  cut  streamers  witn  deadly 
accuracy.  Parachute  jumps  were  next  in 
order,  and  the  huge  crov/d  was  indeed 
thri.lled  as  four  enlisted  men  of  the  6th 
Air  Base  Squadron  floated  eartxiward  be- 
neath their  billowy  canopies  of  white 
silk. 

The  comparison  between  new  and  obsoles- 
cent equipment  v/as  demonstrated  when 
three  B-SA  Bombers,  flying  in  formation, 
v/ere  rapidly  overtaken  and  passed  by  a 
B-17  Bomber, 


The  program  was  completed  by  three  d I 
airplanes  from  the  90th  Attack  Squadron 
laying  a smoke  screen  the  length  of  the 
flying  field. 

The  precision  with  which  the  program 
was  conducted,  the  excellent  advance  pub-  : 
licity  that  had  been  given  both  the  pre-  . 
sentation  ceremonies  and  tactical  demon-  \ 
strations,  the  expeditious  manner  in 
which  traffic  was’  handled  and  the  gener- 
al success  of  the  entire  day  was  due  to 
the  personal  supervision  of  both  General 
Martin  and  Colonel  Goolrick.  The  speci- 
al staff  they  appointed  to  take  care  of 
the  detailed  arrangements  was  as  fol- 
lov/s:  . 

Colonel  Ira  A,  Rader,  Commanding  Offi-  ■ 
cer  of  the  tactical  demonstration. 

Lieut.  Colonel  'William  G.  Ocker,  in 
charge  of  traffic  and  general  handling 
of  the  crowd. 

Major  Frank  L.  Cook,  in  charge  of  all 
ground  arrangements. 

Lieut,  Arthur  F.  Merewether,  in  charge 
of  publicity. 

Lieut.  Kermit  D.  Stevens,  announcer  i 
for  the  public  address  system.  j 

The  Colombian  Trophy  has  an. interest-  I 
ing  history.  In  1935,  during,  the  con-  ! 
centraticn  of  the  GHQ,  Air  Force  at  Miami,  ■ 
Flcricu,  for  tactical  exercises.  Major 
Benjam.in  Mendez,  a member  of  the  Air  ( 
Force  of  the  Colombian  Republic,  present- 1 
ed  the  Trophy  to  General  Andrews.  It 
was  subsequently  accepted  by  the  United 
States  Government  through  diplomatic 
channels. 

Tile  Third  Attack  Group  became  the 
first  custodian,  of  the  Trophy  by  virtue 
of  having  had  only  tv/o  accidents  in  i 

a flying  time  of  9,193  hours,  a' rate  of  I 
.218  per  thousand  hours..  This -was  for 
the  year  1936. 


Prime  reason  for  the  existence  of  Pur- 
suit airplanes  in  the  GHQ  Air  Force  is 
to  attack  enemy  airplanes  with  machine 
guns  in  case  of  war.  To  encourage  the_ 
men  who  fire  these  machine  guns  to  their 
best  efforts,  the  Arizona  Department  of 
the  American  Legion,  on  December  17, 

1932-,  donated  to  the  War  Department  a 
bronze  plaque  in  memory  of  Lieut.  Frank 
Luke,  World  War  hero  and  a native  of' 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  v/hose  valorous  deeds 
in  tne  World  War  won  for  him  the  posthu- 
mous award  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  He  v/as  one  of  the  outstanding 
American  flyers  in  the  great  conflict, 
bringing  down  eighteen  enemy  aircraft 
before  he  too  perished  in  shy  combat. 

He  was  kno’/m  in  the  Aviation  Section, 
Signal  Corps,  as  the  "Balloon  Buster"  of 
the  A.E.F. , because  of  his  deadly  accu-  ^ 
racy  in  dov/nint,  the  observation 
"sausages"  of  the  Germ^ans. 

Originally  the  Trophy  was  to  be  pwardod 
to  the  West  Coast  Pursuit  pilot  having 
the  highest  score  in  his  annual  gunnery 
record  firing,  but  in  the  year  1936,  in 
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ATTACICERS  COOPERATE  Y/ITH  GROUffl)  TROOPS 


view  of  the  fact  that  no  Pursuit  organi- 
zations were  stationed  on  the  West  Coast, 
the  conditions  of  the  award  were  changed 
so  that  the  presentation  would  be  made 
to  the  organization  having  the  highest 
aggregate  score,  said  organization  to  be 
a Pursuit  Squadron  of  the  GHQ,  Air  Eorce. 

The  first  award  oi  the  Prank  Luke  Tro- 
phy in  1933  was  made  to  2nd  Lieut.  W.G. 
Morse,  of  the  95th  Pursuit  Squadron. 
March  Pield,  Calif. , who  in  record  fir- 
ing attained  1014  points  out  of  a pos- 
sible score  of  1750,  a percentage  of  ac- 
curacy of  57.9. 

‘ Tlie  Trophy  was  net  awarded  in  1934,  due 
to  uncon^leted  gunnery  season. 

Second  Lieut.  Erederic  C.  Gray,  Jr. , . 
Air  Reserve,  received  the  1935  award  for 
the  best  aerial  Pursuit  gunnery  perform- 
ance of  the  year,  his  record  being  1176 
points  out  of  a possible  score  of  1750, 
his  percentage  of  accuracy  being  60.7, 

The  79th  Pursuit  Squadron,  GHO  Air  ■ 
Eorce,  received  the  1936  aT^ard  for  'che 
highest  aggregate  score  in  aerial  gun- 
nery, the  average  score  being  59.5"/o.  ■ 


Additional  details  supplied  by  the 
News  Letter  Correspondent  of  the  20th 
Pursuit  Group,  relative  to  the  activi- 
ties at  Barksdale  Pield  on  November  21st, 
are  given  below,  as  follows: 

The  thousands  of  spectators  were  first 
thrilled  with  an  aerial  review  by  the 
entire  Third  Wing.  Eollowing  the  review, 
the  20th  Pursuit  Group  "peeled  off’*  and 
gave  a demonstration  of  mass  gunnery  on 
ground  targets  that  was  excellent.  Three 
flights  of  six  planes  each  were  used, the 
flights  being  made  up  of  three  2-ship 
elements. 

As  the  Group  circled  for  landing,  two 
P-26A’ s came  screaming  out  of  the  stra- 
tosphere to  give  a demonstration  of  an 
aeriaA  "dog  fight."  They  left  no  stones 
unturned.  The  crowd  was  still  "oh-ing" ' . 
and  "ah-ing"  T/hen  three  more  "pea  shoot- 
ers" came  hurtling  down  to  the  hangar 
line  and  pulled  up  into  a bursting  bomb. 
Their  antics  kept  all  the  visitors  on 
their  toes  for  the  next  ten  minutes.  The 
trio  ended  their  part  of  the  show  by 
flying  down  the  hangar  line  on  their 
sides. 

Eol lowing  the  Pursuit  Show,  the  Attack 
Group  took  off  and  put  on  a wonderful 
exliibition  of  bombing  and  shooting  at 
ground  targets.  One  of  the  highlights 
of  the  show  was  the  dropping  of  dummy 
parachute  bombs  by  the  8th  Attack  Squad- 
ron which  is  now  equipped  with  the  new 
Curtiss  A-18  Attack  planes. 

Although  the  temperature  hovered  around 
thirty  degrees  all  afternoon,  a tremen- 
dous crowd  from  all  the  Ark-La-Tex  a-rea 
witnessed  this  aerial  spectacle.  The 
proceeds  of  the  nominal  admission  charge 
were  given  to  local  charitable  institu- 
tions. 


Nineteen  Attack  airplanes  from  the  3rd 
Wing,  GHQ,  Air  Eorce,  Barksdale  Field, La.  , 
arrived  at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  on  Novem- 
ber 7th,  under  the  command  of  Major  P.L. 
Williams,  and  took  off  the  next  day  for 
Camp  Bullis,  where  the  airmen  carried 
out  a training  mission  in  connection 
with  the  test  division  in  the  field  at 
that  locality.  The  flight  returned  to 
Barksdale  Field  upon  the  completion  of 
the  mission. 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  Bth, 
another  flight  of  19  Attack  planes,  under 
the  command  of  Major  A, G.  Strickland,  ar- 
rived from  Barksdale  Field  to  carry  out 
a similar  mission.  The  Army  flyers  took 
off  the  following  morning  for  Camp  Bullis 
to  swoop  to  the  attack  cf  columns  on  the 
march,  the  mission  being  to  attack  with 
whitewash  "gas"  as  well  as  simulated  ma- 
• chine  gun  strafing.  Their  mission  com- 
pleted, the  flight  returned  to  Barksdale 
Field  on  November  10th. 

— — oOo  — 

EXPERIMENTAL  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT 

The  37th  Attack  Squadron,  Langley  Field, 
Va. , on  November  5th,  conducted  a more  or 
less  experimental  instrument  flight,  when 
tne  pilots  of  three  airplanes  flying  un- 
der the  hood  at  two,  four  and  six  thousy 
and  feet  altitude,  respectively,  were  di- 
rected to  Middletown,  Pa. , by  radio  con- 
trol from  a fourth  airplane  which  per- 
formed the  navigating  and  directing.  The 
experiment  proved  very  successful.  Dur- 
ing the  first  five  minutes  of  the  flight, 
h07/ever,  while  the  pilots  were  getting 
orientated  on  their  courses,  the  direct- 
ing pilot  found  himself  as  busy  as  a 
telephone  operator  in  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  in  his  endeavor  to  keep  the  in- 
strument pilots  within  reasonable  dis- 
tances of  each  other.  After  the  first 
twenty  minutes,  there  were  no  more  than 
ten  orders  given  over  the  radio  for  one 
hoiur  to  keep  the  airplanes  all  intact 
on  into  Middletown. 

oOo— . 

Roaring  eastward  from  California  in  the 
closing  days  of  October,  five  B-18’s  fin- 
ally arrived  at  Mitchel  Field,  N.Y.,  for 
assignment  to  the  18th  Reccnnaissance 
Squadron.  These,  with  the  Sikors^  S-43, 
soon  to  a-rrive  from  Bridgeport,  will  pro- 
vide the  Squadron  v/ith  equipment  adequate 
to  perform  the  duties  of  search  and  pa- 
trol for  B-IO  or  B-1&  Bombardment  units 
to  which  it  may  be  attached.  The  ferry 
teams  were  Major  Melville,  newly  joined 
Squadron  Commander,  and  Lieut,  Hollstein; 
Captain  and  Lieut.  Dilley,  Capts. 

Doyle  and  J.N.  Jones,  from  the  ISthj  and 
from  the  9th  Bombardment  Group,  Major 
Connell  and  Lieut.  Baylor  in  one  ship, 
and  Ceptain  Russ  Scott, and  Lieut. 
Hutchinson  in  the  other. 
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VARIED  PROGRAI^  EOR  TACTICAL  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


Students  of  the  1937-1938  Class  at  the  j 
Air  Corps  Tactical  School.  Maxwell  Eield,' 
Ala,  , had^  considerable  variety  introduc-  | 
ed  into  their  program  during  the  month  | 
f/i  October.  While  not  all  of  the  variety 
was  enjoyed,  it  served  to  break  the  mono- 
tony of  steady  classes  and  study,  and  the 
class  is  well  set  for  the  hard  pull  to 
the  Christmas  holidays.  I 

The  annual  visits  to  the  Valparaiso  I 
Bombing  and  Gunnery  Base  were  marred  by  i 
very  unseasonable  weather.  The  first 
section  of  the  class  flew  down  on  October 
14th  for _ two  d.ays  of  machine  gun  firing, 
and  a chilly  north  wind,  follov/ed  closely 
on  the  tail  of  the  formations.  Due  to 
the  shortness  of  the  stay,  the  students 
were  housed  in  tents  at  the  flying  field 
instead  of  being  Quartered  in  the  cot- 
tages at  Fnite  Point,  The  useasonable  j 
weather  caught  the  Valparaiso  Detachment  i 
unawares,  and.  no  stoves  had  been  install- 
ed in  the  tents.  However,  bales  of 
blankets  were  broken,  and  most  of  the 
students  managed  to  keep  fairly  warm,  al- 
thougdi  the  weight  under  which  they  slept 
left  most  of  them  tired  the  following 
mo  riling. 

The _ gunnery  program  was  run  off  under 
the  direction  of  Captains  James  E. Parker 
and  Ralph  E,  Stearley,  and  consisted  of 
fixed  and  flexible  gun  firing  at  both  1 
ground  and  towed  targets.  The  program  | 
was  completed  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Oc-  ! 
tober  16tn,  and  practically  none  of  the 
students  wasted  any  time  in  making  a 
fast  return  to  their  heated  quarters  at 
Maxwell  Field.  The  following  week  end 
was  almost  a duplication  of  the  first, 
and  "E"  Section  had  full  reason  to  be 
skeptical  that  there  was  any  such  thing 
as_ "Sunny  Florida."  The  tent  stoves 
which  had  been  installed  by  this  time 
came  in  for  full  use  during  the  two-day 
stay. 

^ The  Class  had  two  very  instructive 
visits  to  Fort  Penning, ^ Ga. , for  demon- 
strations at  the  Infantry  School.  On 
October  19th,  they  were  given  a realist- 
ic picture  of  the  Infantry  Company  in 
its  attack,  and  this  was  followed  in  | 
the _ afternoon  by  a demonstration  of  the  1 
Various _ Infan tr:/  weapons.  The  accuracy  | 
and  rapidity  ,ci  fire  of  the  howitzer  and  | 
37  ram,  guns  were  especially  impressive.  : 
The  next  visit  on  November  2nd  gave  the  I 
students  an  opportunity  to  see  the  full  ! 
Infantry  Battalion  in  a coordinated  at-  ! 
tack,  and  a's  the  Infantry  map  problem  on  j 
this^same  subject  had  been  conducted  the  j 
previous  afternoon,  it  undoubtedly  serv-  j 
ed  better  than  a "school  solution"  to  j 
sh-^w  the  proper  tactics  which  should  | 
have  been  employed. 

The  final  fall  visit  of  the  Class  to 
Fort  Penning,  scheduled  for  November 
16th,  was  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
the  students  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing a.  dcmoivstration  of  Y/hat  may  be  ex- 


q 

pected  in  artillery  fire  from  the  Divi-  I 
sion  Artillery.  | 

During  the  week  of  Ifovember  1st,  the 
classroom  instruction  in  the  Air  Haviga-  ! 
ticn  Course  was  brought  to  a close  with 
several  very  instructive  lectures  by 
Lieut.  Thomas  L.  Thurlow  from  the  Ma- 
teriel Division. 

- — oOo- — ! 

INFANTRY  CLASS  VISITS  TACTICAL  SCHOOL 

The  new  Refresher  Class  at  the  Infant-  i 
ry  School,  Fort  Penning,  Ga. , paid  a 
visit  to  Maxwell  Field,  Ala. , on  Novem- 
ber 5th,  in  order  to  obtain  an  idea  as 
to  what  makes  the  wheels  go  round  ht  the 
Air  Corps  Tactical  School.  The  visiting 
party  consisted  of  the  17  students  of 
the  Refresher  Class  and  23  instructors 
of  the  Infantry  School,  headed  by  Col. 
Charles  F.  Thompson,  Infantry,  Assistant  i 
Commandant . ! 

All  but  six  of  the  visitors  made  the 
round  trip  by  air,  Maxv/ell  Field  air- 
planes going  over  early  in  the  morning 
to  ferry  the  visitors  to  the  Air  Corps  ; 
station  and,  following  the  completion 
of  the  program,  student  officers  made 
the  return  flight. 

The  program  for  the  visitors  started 
with  a general  introduction  party  in  v 
the  Office  of  the  Commandant,  Brigadier 
General  H.C.  Pratt,  and  then  a visit 
through  the  school  building,  conducted 
by  the  Assistant  Commandant,  Colonel 
Herbert  A.  Dargue.  Captain  J.  Gordon 
Pratt,  Photographic  Officer,  followed 
with  a twenty-minute  illustrated  talk  on 
the  latest  developments  in  Photography, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  irorning  was 
spent  on  the  flying  line  inspecting  the 
newer  airplanes  end  the  functioning  of 
the  Operations  Office. 

At  noon  the  visitors  were  guests  of 
General  Pratt  for  lunch  at  the  Officers’ 
Club,  and  then  we'^e  present  at  the  Oper- 
ations tower  to  witness  the  take-off  of 
the  students  scheduled  for  flying.  The  j 
Air  Corps  Supply,  .Engineering  Department  i 
and- Armament  Section  v/ere  visited  and 
the  functions  thereof  explained.  The 
final  item  on  the  program  was  a visit 
to  the  Naval  Operations  Game  Room. 

Lieut.  Comm.ander  Miles  R.  Brc'woiing,  U.S. 
Navy  instructor  at  the  School,  showed  a | 
very  comprehensive  layout  of  various  I 

fleet ■ formations , and.  in  his  talk  tho-  , 
roughly  described  the  reasons  for  the 
various  formations.  1 

— — oOo—  j 

Squadron  Leader  H.B,  Seekamp,  of  the  ^ 
Australian  Air  Force,  was  a visitor  at  ^ 
Wright  Field,  Ohio,  on  November  2nd.  The 
Australian  airman  was  enroute  to  England, 
and  on  his  crossing  of  the  United  States 
was  planning  to  visit  many  aircraft  manu-  |i 
facturing  plants  and  government  bases.  1 
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T H E A R MY  WAR  C0LLE&3 

'By  dolonells.  Q,.  Jones,  Air  Corps  ^ 


pi  HS  course  at  the  Army  War  Cclle^ 
I I is  the  last  opportunity  for  offi- 
l'  i cers  to  '*lose  their  corners"  in 
\ ^ the  democratizing  process  of  our 
V military’’  educational  system.  I 
say  democratizing,  for  there  is  probably 
no  other  environment  with  as  wholesale 
an  atmosphere  so  true  to  the  American 
ideas  of  democracy  nor  so  insistent  upon 
honesty  and  fair  play  as  our  military  or- 
ganization. 

The  junior  schools  in  the  echelons  of 
officer  training  must  perforce  instruct 
bji^  indoctrinization.  It  is  there  that 
the  "trade  of  soldiering"  and  the "profes- 
sion of  command  and  staff"  are  taught. 

The  trades  and  professions  are  fairly 
exact  sciences.  They  are  the  codifica- 
tions of  the  experiences,  practices  and 
procedures  that  have  been  developed  to 
stabilized  status  through  the  ages. 

Quite  naturally  those  institutions  can- 
not allow  unlicensed  latitude  and  free- 
dom of  thought  by  student  bodies  sent 
there  to  be  grounded  in  the  very  facts 
of  history  and  experience. 

At  the  Arim’-  War  College  is  taught 
(more  properly  speaking,  self-tau^/xit  by 
the  students  chemselvesj  the  "art  of  v/ar" 
and  the  "policies  of  nations. " The  art 
of  war  and  the  policies  of  nations  are 
not  exact  sciences  and  are  not  subject 
to  codification.  There  are  certain  im- 
mutable principles  applicable  to  the  art 
of  war,  the  violation  nf  which  in  the 
face  of  an  able  opponent  leads  to  disas- 
ter. However,  nothing  short  of  natural 
ability  (of  which  honesty  and  strength 
of  character  are  the  foundation)  coupled 
with  experience,  study  and  reflection 
can  master  the  art  of  war.  The  policies 
of  nations  spring  from  the  lives,  com- 
merce and  politics  of  peoples.  To  the 
average  officer  they  are  the  mysterious 
forces  that  start  and  stop  wars  and  dic- 
tate the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
conducted. 

It  is  the  objective  of  the  Array  War 
College  to  consolidate  the  previous 
training,  study  and  experience  of  the 
student  officers  and  project  their 
thoughts  into  the  higher  War  Department 
and  GHQ  aspects  of  war. 

^ As  prescribed  by  the  Wan  Department, 
the  mission  of  the  War  College  is: 

"To  train  officers  for  the  conduct 
of  field  operations  of  the  Army  and 
higher  echelons;  and  to  instruct  in 
those  political,  economic,  and  social 
matters  which  influence  the  conduct 
of  war. " 

"To  instruct  officers  in  War  Depart- 
ment General  Staff  duties  and  those  of 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War. " 

_"To  train  officers  for  jdint  opera- 
tions of  the  Armj^  and  Navy.  " 

"To  instruct  officers  in  the  strategy, 


tactics,  and  logistics  of  large  opera- 
tions in  past  wars,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  World  War." 

The  course  lasts  for  ten  months,  from 
the  first  of  September  until  graduation 
at  the  end  of  June.  It  is  divided  into 
two  general  sections,  the  first  dealing 
with  the  preparation  for  war,  the  second 
with  the  conduct  of  war.  In  the  first 
section  of  the  course  operations  by 
armies  and  groups  of  armies  are  studied 
together  with  the  general  organization 
and  functioning  of  the  War  Department, 
including  the  duties,  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities and  methods  of  operating 
c’f  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  G-1,  G-2, 

G-3,  G-4,  and  War  Plans  Divisions  of  the 
War  Department  General  Staff,  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  ’War,  and 
the  Offices  of  the  ’War  Department  Spe- 
cial Staff,  The  second  section  of  the 
instruction  deals  with  the  conduct  of 
war,  v/herein  students  are  assigned  war 
subjects  and  reouired  to  prepare  plans 
for,  and  actually  carry  on  the  execu- 
tion of  war  missions  through  the  process 
of  group  studies,  map  problems,  map 
maneuvers,  and  terrain  studies.  The  88 
Army  and  4 Uaval  and  2 Marine  Corps  of- 
ficers comprising  the  student  body  are 
organized  into  command  groups  for  in-_ 
struction  in  the  conduct  of  war,  and  in- 
to committees  for  instruction  in  the 
preparation  for  war.  The  committees 
will  range  from  8 to  12  and  16  members 
each,  wherein  especially  assigned  sub- 
jects are  researched,  analyzed  and" syn- 
thesized." Each  course  lasts  approxi- 
mately three  weeks,  with  a fourth  week 
to  ten  days  devoted  to  presentations  and 
conferences . 

Dot  to  neglect  the  physical  v/ell  being 
of  the  students,  an  extra  half  hour  is 
prescribed  during  t’ne  lunch  hour  in 
which  tile  students  are  required  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  some  form  of  ath- 
letics. Tne  most  popular  sport  is  soft 
ball  during  clement  weather.  Such  games 
as  golf,  tennis,  handball,  squash,  vol- 
ley-ball, badminton,  ping-pong  and  bowl- 
ing are  all  pla,yed. 

Wliat  the  student  officer  gets  out  of 
the  War  College  is  a measure  of  his  own 
individual  capacity.  At  the  Army  War 
College  student  officers  really  have  the 
"giftie  gie  them  to  see  themselves  as 
others  see  them."  By  the  process  of 
critical  self-analysis  student  officers 
can  get  the  measure  of  their  ovm  capaci- 
ties for  high  command  and  staff  assign- 
ments. 

The  student  body  itself  is  composed  of 
some  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  ser- 
vice. A cross  section  of  their  experi- 
ence offers  an  imposing  spread  of  knowl- 
edge and  talent.  They  represent  the  ac- 
cumulative knowledge  and  abilities  of  a 
body  of  professional  military  students 
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in  the  prime  of  life,  stable,  honest  and  j 
possessing  a keen  capacity  for  critical 
analysis  of  any  subject  offered  for 'ftioir 
consideration.  The  greatest  latitude  is 
accorded  them  in  the  prosecution  of  dieir 
studies.  The  forum  procedure  is  followed. 
IJo  better  words  describe  the  ’’scheme  of 
instruction”  at  the  T/Var  College  than 
those  used  by  Mr.  Hewton  D.  Baker,  when 
Secretary  of  War,  when  he  stated  that 
the  aim  of  the  War  College  was  "not  that  i 
some  more  wise  should  teach  some  less 
wise,  but  rather  that  a group  of  men  by 
contact,  consultation  amd  conference 
evolve  the  best  wisdom  of  the  entire 
group.”  In  other  words,  the  Army  War 
College  is  a college  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  '.Yord.  It  is  an  open,  frank  inter- 
change of  experience  and  ideas  on  the 
common  ground  of  professional  equity  for 
the  purpose  of  the  instruction  of  the 
whole  in  the  art  of  war. 

Each  committee  researches  an  especial-  j 
ly  assigned  subject  in  each  of  the  cours- 
es pursued.  The  several  committee  stu- 
dies are  presented  by  designated  speak- 
ers in  open  conference  before  the  w/^ole 
War  College  so  taat  all  may  benefit  from 
the  special  studies  of  all  committees. 

In  this  manner  some  eighty  odd  military  j 
subjects  are  studied  and  discussed  dur-  i 
ing  the  course  of  the  college  year.  If  ! 
no  other  impression  is  made  upon  the  ! 
student  body  than  that  the  subjects  stu-  I 
died  during  the  college  year  constitute 
but  a small  portion  of  all  the  subjects 
with  which  the  military  student  should 
become  familiar,  then  the  course  at  the 
War  College  will  have  proved  worthwhile. 

_ The  War  College  is  no  exception  to  the 
mission  of  all  centers  of  instruction. 

It  can  but  indicate  to  its  student  bo- 
dies the  nature  of  the  problems  peculiar 
to  its  specialized  field  of  endeavor  and 
suggest  the  roads  to  follow  in  the  pur- 
suit of  further  knowledge  and  indicate 
the  doors  to  open  for  the  solution  of 
special  problems. 

A student  coming  to  the  Array  War  Col- 
lege sliould  realize  that  he  will  travel 
in^fast  company  and  that  both  he  and  his 
abilitv  will^be  quickly  appraised  and 
labeled  by  his  fellow  students.  It  will 
be  through  association  with  his  fellow 
students  that  he  will  learn  the  most, es- 
tablish his _ reputation  and  start  those 
contacts  which  can  go  a long  way  towards 
making  pleasant  official  relations  in 
his  future  assignments.  It  will  be  in 
the  student  committee  rooms  that  close 
associations  will  be  established  and  in- 
timate professional  experiences  and 
ideas  exchanged.  It  is  a good  rule  for 
students  who  expect  to  come  to  the  War 
College  to  come  with  an  open  and  toler- 
ant frame  of  mind. 

If  Air  Corps  officers  coming  to  the 
War  College  as  students  will  appreciate 
the  view  of  the  average  ground  officer, 
and  if  they  will  realize  that  it  is  the 
self-taught  process  of  instruction  that 
prevails  here  at  The  War  College,  they 


will  be  able  to  render  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  themselves  and  to  their  fellow  ( 
students.  It  is  the  exchange  of  knowl-  ' 
edge  and  experience  among  the  student 
body  at  the  War  College,  coming  as  they 
do  from  all  branches  of  the  Array  as  well 
as  from  the  llavy  and  the  Marine  Corps, 
that  comprises  so  much  of  the  instruction 
at  the  War  College. 

oOo 

THE  21ID  STATE  SQUABROl'I  AT  BOLLIHG  FIELD 

The  Second  Staff  Squadron  was  organiz- 
ed on  September  1,  1936,  along  with  the 
First  Staff  Squadron  and  the  Base  Head- 
quarters and  14th  Air  Base  Squadron, 

Vvdth  permanent  station  at  Bolling  Field, 
D.C.  The  Squadron  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps  and  has  no  connection  with  the  GKQ, 
Air  Force. 

V/h.en  organized,  the  Squadron  was  under 
the  command  of  Captain  D.D.  FitzGerald 
who,  upon  his  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  Major  in  October,  1936,  was  relieved 
from  command  of  the  Squadron  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  Captain  Arthur  L. 

Bump,  Jr. , who  is  in  command  of  the 
Sqiaadron  at  the  present  writing.  The  of- 
ficers in  the  Squadron  at  the  time  of 
its  organization  included  Captain  H.K. 
Baisley,  Lieuts.  R.E.  Koon  and  J.W. 
Persons.  Captain  Baisley  was  subsequent- 
ly transferred  to  the  14th  Air  Base 
Squadron  and  Lieut.  Koon  to  Langley  . 
Field,  7a.  Captain  Bump  and  Lieut. 
Persons  now  remain  with  the  Squadron. 

WTien  organized,  the  strength  of  the 
Squadron  was  set  at  100  men,  but  this 
nuaber  has  been  gradually  cut  down  until 
now  it  nunbers  only  70  men.  The  First 
Sergeant  of  the  organization  is  John  J. 
MeStay,  who  has  held  this  position  since 
the  Squadron  was  organized.  The  Line 
Chief  'is  Master  Sergeant  Hukill,  and 
Technical  Sergeants  Craft  and  Roberts  are 
co-workers  in  charge  of  the  hangar. 

At  present  the  airplanes  assigned  to 
this  Souadron  are:  1 PT-3A,  2 P-12S‘s, 

10  0-3giB's,  2 A-ll’s,  1 C-23,  5 BT-9B's, 

1 0-46A,  3 A-17»s  and  1 A-17A. 

— ~o0o— 

Four  Air  Corps  officers,  Captains  D.B. 
Phillips,  Randolph  Field;  H.P.  Rush, 
Clianute  Field;  Lieuts.  W.  C,  Dolan, Brooks 
Field,  and  D. 0.  Darrow,  March  Field,  re- 
ported on  Hovember  8th  for  the  most  re- 
cent of  the  present  series  of  classes 
being  conducted  at  the  Materiel  Division, 
Wright  Field,  Ohio,  for  instruction  in 
instrument  landing  training. 

The  instruction  includes  thorough 
ground  training  on  the  Air  Corps  Link 
trainer  set  up  in  the  equipment  labora- 
tory, as  well  as  actual  flight  training 
in  blind  instrument  landings  under  the 
standard  Air  Corps  instrument  landing 
system. 

— -oOo 
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THE  NSW  AIH  CO.HPS  WEATHER  SCHOOL 


^ITH  the  advent  of  the  modern 
M if  lon^i-range  aircraft  of  large 
size  and  high  landing  speeds, 
which  characteristics  tend  to 
increase  the  complications  of  emergency 
landings,  accurate  and  efficient  weather 
service  has  hecome  an  absolute  essential 
to  safety. 

Alive  to  this  need*  the  War  Department 
instituted  the  new  Air  Corps  Weather  Ser- 
vice, v/hich  will  eventually  provide  each 
Army  flying  field  with  its  own  weather 
station.  At  certain  of  the  larger  fly- 
ing fields,  such  stations  will  he  desig- 
nated as  Air  Corps  base  weather  stations, 
with  uninterrupted  service  throughout 
the  24 _ hours  of  the  day. 

The  impracticability  of  the  immediate 
procurement  of  an  adequate  number  of 
weather  forecasters  for  this  service 
suggested  the  ina-u^uration  of  a Weather 
School  under  Air  Corps  supervision,  lo- 
cated at  an  Air  Corps  field,  and  to  be 
knoT/n  as  the  Air  Corps  Weather  School. 
Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  this  School, 
the  only  source  of  trained  weather  per- 
sonnel was  the  small  Meteorological 
School  operated  by  the  Signal  Corps,  U.S. 
Army,  at  Port  Monmouth,  IJ.  J.  , the'*' capa- 
city of  which  was  but  twenty  graduates  a 
year. 

^ The  new_ School  was  established  with 
the  experienced  teaching  staff  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Port  Monmouth  School,  Pat- 
terson Pield,  Pairfield,  Ohio,  was  sel- 
ected as  the  most  advantageous  location 
for  it.  The  excellent  organization  work, 
performed^ in  quick  order  by  Captain  Don 
McNeal,  Signal  Corps,  and  his  assistants, 
in  the  transfer  of  personnel  and  equip- 
Kvent  from  Port  Monmouth  to  the  new" 
School,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  I’n  the 
United  States  for  the  training  of  mili- 
tary men,  enabled  it  to  be  opened  for 
instruction  activities  on  September  1st, 
with  an  enrollment  of  25  students. 

The _ whole  floor  of  the  Headquarters 
building  at  Patterson  Pield  was  turned 
over  by  Lieut.  Colonel  J.H.  Houghton, Air 
Corps,  Commandant  of  the  School,  for 
school  purposes.  Class  rooms,  study 
rooms,  laboratqries  and  offices  are 
modern,  v/ell  lighted,  and  adaptable  to 
the  aims  of  the  School.  The  desks,  spe- 
designed  by  Captain  McNeal,  serve 
the  students  not  only  for  studj'"  purposes 
but, by  the  attachment  of  removable 
brackets,  as  small  laboratories  where 
weatner  maps  and  charts  may  be  mounted 
on  swinging  panels  about  the  student,  en- 
abling him  to  study  in  historical  se- 
quence previous  weather  maps  and  auxili- 
. a-ry  chart  data  as  he  works  out  a map  on 
I his  desk.  !^ese  brackets  not  only  hold 
the  mps  and  charts  for  his  convenience 
in  study, ^but  form  small  walls,  shutting 
him  avi/ay  from  distraction  as  he  works. 

lor  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
translating  into  practical  form  this 
science  of  weather,  a high  type  of  stu- 


dent is  required,  one  who  is  at  least  a 
high  school  graduate  with  a college  en- 
trance course  to  his  credit.  His  bent 
must  be  along  scientific  lines.  He  is 
chosen  from  the  enlisted  personnel  and  ■ 
must  pass  an  entrance  examination. 

A visit  to  the  School  will  quickly  con- 
vince one  that  there  are  attractions  to 
"weather"  other  than  sunshine  and  halray 
breezes.  The  faces  of  the  students  are 
eager  as  they  work. 

The  morning  sessions  at  the  School  are 
devoted  to  Ifethematics,  including  alge- 
bra and  some  trigonometry,  physics  and 
meteorology,  embracing  the  modern  theory 
of  air  mass  analysis  and  the  structure 
of  atmospheric  formations  based  upon  the 
polar  front  theory.  The  afternoons _ are 
given  over  to  laboratory  exercises  in 
weather  map  making,  analyzing  and  fore- 
casting. A study  hour  follov/ing  the 
m.orning  period  sometimes  turns  into  a 
question  eud  answer  session  and  s'^me- 
times  into  a discussion  or  semi-lecture 
period  revolving  about  some  such  subject 
as  the  origin  and  development  of 
cyclones. 

Captaiji  McNeal,  Assistant  Commandant 
and  Senior  Instructor  of  the  School,  has 
as  aids  two  assistant  instructors  and 
three  laboratory  directors. 

Since  each  base  weather  station  oper- 
ating continuously  will  require  for  all 
shifts  the  services  of  four  forecasters, 
and  each  auxiliary  station  two  or  three, 
depending  upon  its  size  and  location, 
there  will  be  a demand  for  capable  grad- 
uates of  the  Weather  School  for  some 
years  to  come.  The  course  at  the  School 
extends  over  a period  of  five  months, 
and  there  will  be  two  classes  each  year. 

_ — oOo— 

LEGISLATORS  INSPECT  HAWAIIAN  DEFENSES 

The  month  of  October  witnessed  the  ar- 
rival of  a number  of  members  of  Congress, 
who  visited  Hawaii  as  members  of  a Com- 
mittee on  Statehood  and  of  a Sub-Com- 
mittee of  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee.  All  were  interested  in  the 
defense  forces  of  the  Islands,  and  a 
number  of  inspections  and  reviews  were 
scheduled  for  their  benefit.  On  October 
11th,  the  5th  Composite  Group  landed  at 
Hickam  Field  and  lined  up  on  the  complet- 
ed portion  of  the  mat  with  full  combat 
crews.  The  Group  was  inspected  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  accompanied  b^' 
the  Department  Commander,  Major  General 
Andrew  Moses;  Brigadier  General  Barton 
X.  Yount,  Wing  Commander,  and  other  high 
ranking  officers.  On  October  14th,  the 
Committee  was  honored  by  a review  of 
the  Hawaiian  Division  and  the  18th  Wing. 
Ground  elements  of  the  5th  Composite 
Group  were  moved  to  Schofield  Barracks 
by ^ truck  where,  in  comparison  with  crack 
units  of  the  Division,  a very  creditable 
(Continued  on  Page  8 ). 
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MORE  FLIGHT  SURGEONS  FOR  THE  SERVICI 


Eleven  medical  officers,  who  hs.ve  "been 
tahing  the  basic  course  at  the  School  of 
Aviation  Medicine,  Randolph  Field,  Texas, 
since  July  15,  1037,  graduated  on  Novem- 
her  13th,  last,  as  Flight  Surgeons.  Five 
of  these  officers,  who  hold  commissions 
in  the  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Ariny,  are  sta-j 
tioned  at  various  Air  Corps  Fields.  Triey 
are  Captains  John  R.  Copenhaver,  Kelly 
Field;  Burt  Held,  Barksdale  Field;  Paul 
H.  Jenkins,  Maxwell  Field;  Frank  H.  Lane, 
Langley  Field,  and  Donald  D.  Flickinger, 
March  Field. 

Four  of  the  graduates,  members  of  tiie 
Naval  establishment,  are  Lieuts.  Thomas 
L.  Allman,  Alfred  W.  Syer,  Lieuts.  (jg) 
James  C.  Flemming  and  William  C.  Fowler. 

Captains  Frederick  Miller,  M.C.,  of 
the  Washington  National  Guard,  Spokane,  I 
and  Daniel  F.  Stougli,  Medical  Corps  Re-  I 
serve,  of  Geary,  Okla. , joined  the  class  j 
on  October  1st  for  six  weeks  of  practicall 
work,  after  having  completed  tne  corres-  | 
pondence  course  of  triis  School,  and  grad-i 
uated  with  the  class  as  Flight  Surgeons.  : 
Major  Julio  Cesar  AtWiHera,  M.C., Mexican  ; 
Army,  received  a certificate  of  attend-  j 
ance.  i 

Diplomas  were  presented  to  the  students! 
by  Brigadier  General  James  E.  Chaney,  ; 

Commanding  General  of  the  Air  Corps  Tra.in| 
ing  Center.  He  was  accompanied  by  Colonel! 
A.N,  Krogstad,  Comma,ndant  of  the  Advanced! 
Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  and  Lieut.  | 

Colonel  Jnhn  B.  Brooks,  Commandant  of  the! 
Primary  Flying  School,  Randolph  Field.  | 

A very  interesting  and  inspiring  ad-  j 
dress  was  delivered  to  the  class  by  the  | 
Rev.  Arthur  R.  McKinstry,  Rector  of  the  j 
St.  Marks  Episcopal  Church,  San  Antonio.  | 
Major  G.J.  Mctiurry,  Chaplain  at  Randolph  | 
Field,  delivered  the  invocation  and  bene-j 
diction,  and  Lieut.  Colonel  Coleridge  L.  I 
Beaven,  Medical  Corps,  Acting  Commandant  ! 


Captain  Edward  J.  Kendrick,  Director, 
Department  of  Neuropsychiatry. 

Capta,in  Benj,  R.  Luscomb,  Executive 
Officer  and  Secretary. 

- — oOo- — 
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WORLD  TIAR  UNIT  RENDERED  INACTIVE 


The  23rd  Photo  Section,  stationed  at 
March  Field,  Riverside,  Calif. , since 
Aui;ust,  1936,  was  on  October  15th  declar- 
ed inactive  by  a Y/ar  Department  order. 

A World  War  unit,  organized  at  Madison 
Barracks,  New  York,  on  July  26,  1918, 
the  23rd  Photo  Section  served  overseas 
until  March,  1919.  It  was  demobilized,  at 
Camp  Devens,  Mass. , on  May  7th,  1919, 
and,  three  years  later,  in  June,  1922, 
was  reorganized  at  Post  Field,  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.  '.rxie  unit  ?/as  transferred  to  March 
Field  in  June,  1927,  and  assigned  to  the 
13th  School  Group.  It  was  later  attach- 
ed to  the  9th  Corps  Area,  and  in  1936  it 
was  returned  to  March  Field. 

Under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Paul  Hanley, 
Air  Corps,  the  23rd  Photo  Section  had 
just  completed  a 1,300-square  mile  pro- 
ject of  mosaic  photography  for  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  covering  areas  in 
Oregon,  Montana  and  Idaho.  A great  deal 
of  the  work  was  accomplished  under  ad- 
verse weather  conditions.  Lieut.  Hanley, 
with  Sergeant  Brees  and  Corporal  Wood- 
ward, completed  their  mission  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  drew  high  praise  from 
officials  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

In  rendering  the  organization  inactive, 
ten  of  the  twenty  men  were  transferred  to 
the  38th  Reconnaissance  Squadron  to  carry 
on  aerial  photography  projects,  and  the 
remaining  men  were  transferred  to  the  4th 
Air  Base  Sqaadron  to  continue  laboratory 
work  and  ground  photography, 

oOo— 
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of  the  School  cf  Aviation  Medicine 
sided. 

Two  basic  courses,  each  of  four  months’ 
duration,  are  conducted  annually,  start- 
ing on  July  15th  and  December  1st  of  each 
calendar  year.  In  addition  to  the  resi- 
dent course,  as  a year-round  activity, 
the  School  conducts  an  extension  (corres- 
pondence) course  in  Aviation  Medicine,  in 
which  there  are  now  451  nation-wide  en- 
rollees.  The  permanent  personnel  on  duty 
at  the  School  nov/  comprise  sevexi  offi- 
cers, eight  enlisted  men  and  six  civilian 
employees.  The  commissioned  personnel, 
all  Medical  Corps  officers,  are; 

Lieut,  Colonel  Coleridge  L.  Beaven, 
Acting  Commandant. 

Lieut,  Colonel  N.eely  C.  Mashburn,  Act- 
ing Assistant  Commandant  and  Director  of 
Department  of  Psychology. 

Major  Charles  F.  Snell  and  Captain- 
Charles  L.  Leedliam,  Director  and  Asnist- 
and  Director,  respectively,  Department 
of  Aviation  Medicine. 

Major  John  M.  Hargreaves,  Director, De- 
partment of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 


18TH  WING  HEADQUARTERS  AT  HICKAlvl  FIELD 


Under  General  Orders  of  the  Headquar- 
ters Hawaiian  Department,  dated  October 
30,  1937,  the  transfer  cf  the  18th  Wing 


Headquarters,  Air  Corps,  from  Fort 
Shaf  oer  to  Kickam  Held  was  directed. 


(: 


The  Headquarters  18th  Wing,  consisting  of 
the  Commanding  General  and  his  staff,  will 
remain  at  Fort  Shafter  on  a detached  ser- 
vice status.  This  marks  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  post  and  increases  activities 
toward  further  development  of  the  largest 
airdrome  in  the  Hav/aiian  Islands. 

First  Lieut.  Robert  Warren,  Air 
Corps,  assnmed  command  of  the  post,  and 
has  'owo  Quartermaster  officers  assigned. 
-__o0o 

slators  Inspect  Hawaiian  Defenses 

t inue d from  Page”’?”)  . ^ 


performance  as  "foot-soldiers"  was  dis- 
played. The  pass-by  of  the  air  elements 
of  the  18th  'wing  concluded  an  impressive 
demonstration  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Army' s Island  forces. 
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IMSTHUIvlElIT  LAUDING-  SCHOOL  CONDUCTED  AT  WEIGHT  EIELD 


fSSs*^ 

vfl»HRSE  officers  and  six  enlisted  men 

^’'reported  at  Wright  Field,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  during  the  week  of  October  4th  to 
receive  instructions  in  the  Standard  Air 
Corps  Instrument  Lauding  System, 
opened  up  new  avenues  for  safety  in  fly- 
iiig  when  developed  under  the  direction 
of  Major  Albert  F.  Hegenberger  several 
years  ago. 

The  sj^stem  has  been  installed  at  17 
Air  Corps  fields,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
present  classes  is  to  provide  instruction 
in  its  use  to  certain  pilots  and  enlist- 
ed men  in  order  that  they  may  in  turn 
act  as  instructors  to  their  own  tactical 
organizations,  thereby  establishing  uni- 
form methods  of  flying  and  maintaining 
the  system  throughout  the  Air  Corps. 

The  school  is  being  operated  under  the 
direction  of  Major  C.M.  C'ommings,  with 
Captain  G.V.  Holloman  serving  as  instruc- 
tor for  the  instrument  flights  and  land- 
ings. Only  the  officers,  who  are,  of 
course.  Air  Corps  pilots,  vmll  receive 
the  instrument  flight  and  landing  in- 
structions. The  instructions  to  the  en- 
listed men  will  cover  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  equipment. 

Classes  for  officers  extend  over  a 
two-weeks’  period,  with  three  officers  ' 
to  a class.  Those  for  enlisted  men  will 
extend  over  a month’s  period  with  six 
men  to  a class. 

Although  17  Air  Corps  fields  have  been 
equipped  for  instrument  landings,  six 
are  located  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Hawaii  and  Panama.  Eepresentatives  of 
these  fields  will  receive  training  at 
some  later  date.  The  eleven  fields  in 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  - Langley,  Mitchel,  Barksdale, 
Selfridge,  Hamilton,  Kelly,  March, 
Chanute,  Brooks,  Maxwell  and  Randolph  - 
will  each  send  one  officer  and  one  en- 
listed man  to  receive  the  instructions. 

Preliminary  instructions  for  the  offi- 
cers taking  the  course  are  given  in  an 
Air  Corps  Instrument  Flying  and  Landing 
Trainer,  ground  tj'pe,  which  has  been  in 
Air  Corps  use  about  a year  and  a half. 
This  trainer  consists  of  a fuselage 
equipped  with  wheel  control,  rudder, 
complete  set  of  instruments  and  radio 
aids.  The  fuselage  is  so  mounted  that 
it  can  be  rotated  in  azimuth  by  means 
of  the  rudder,  and  the  wheel  or  slick 
controls  the  bank  and  dive  or  climb. 

An  instructor’s  table  is  provided  where 
a problem  in  radio  range  orientation  can 
be  set  up  on  a keying  oscillator  and  am- 
plifier assembly  in  such  a manner  that 
the  student  can  locate  the  cone  of 
silence  or  sirirlate  an  instx*ument  land- 
ing. A recording  device  records  or 
plots  the  course  flovm  by  the  student, 
thereby  permitting  the  student  and  in- 
structor to  know  definitely  where  the 
student  was  flying  at  all  times.  Under 
this  hooded  cockpit,  the  student  receives 
the  first  four  hours  of  his  training.  He 


is  then  ready  to  attempt  the  hooded 
cockpit  in  actual  flight  in  a tactical 
airplane  and  can  actually  accomplish  the 
feat  of  blind  landing  after  one  or  two 
attenpts. 

The  airplane  instruments  for  instru- 
ment flight  and  landing  are  improved 
but  basically  the  same  as  those  used  in 
the  original  Army  system;  namely,  the 
radio  compass,  flight  indicator  (gyro 
horizon),  turn  indicator  (directional 
gyro),  sensitive  altimeter,  air-speed 
indicator,  and  marker  beacon  receptor. 

The  ground  equipment  consists  of  mark- 
er beacon  projectors  and  radio  compass 
gu-iding  stations.  This  equipment  is  en- 
closed in  trucks,  and  has  undergone  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  last  sever- 
al years,  especially  in  connection  with 
antennas.  TLie  newer  and  more  effective 
types  are  those  which  have  greatly  in- 
I creased  the  operating  range  of  the 
j equipment.  They  have  been  sponsored  by 
I Major  General  J.O.  Mauborgne,  recently 
I appointed  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 
I Army. 

In  the  training  of  pilots  for  instru- 
I meat  landings,  experience  has  proved 
I that  the  greatest  step  is  taken  wlien  the 
j student  accomplishes  the  first  blind 
landing.  -This  involves  a certain  psy- 
I cho logical  adjustment  in  which  the  human 
i senses  are  replaced  completely  with  in- 
strument senses.  Once  this  adjustment 
is  accon^^lished,  however,  the  vhole  plan 
resolves  itself  into  a simple  and  reli- 
able operation  in  ?/hich  he  soon  gains 
confidence.  Before  qualifying  as  having 
completed  the  course,  the  student  must 
accoirolish  five  consecutive  blind  land- 
ings. 

A vast  step  to  advance  the  present 
Army  Landing  System  was  accomplished 
when,  a month  ago,  by  linking  the  pre- 
sent instruments  with  the  automatic 
pilot,  an  airplane  was  flown  and  landed 
automatically;  that  is,  wdthout  any  hu- 
man operation  of  controls  whatever.  This 
system,  it  is  anticipated,  will  when  per- 
fected form  part  of  fukore  instrument 
j 1 an  di  ng  me  tho  d s . 

I A list  of  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
: sonnel  attending,  the  present  class  fol- 
! lows ; 

Offiuerst  1st  Lieut.  John  H.  Bundy, 
KeTTy' FTeTd_;  2nd  Lieuts.  James  H. Houston, 
Barksdale  Field,  and  Lewis  L.  Mundell, 
Harai.lton  Field. 

Enlisted  Men:  Corporal  Donald  T. 
O’ConnoF^^  12 th  Air  Base,  Kelly  Field; 
Master  Sergeant  T.J.  Kelly,  5th  Air  Base, 
Hamilton  Field;  Staff  Sergeant  E. A. Sell, 
1st  Bombardment  Squadron,  Mitchel  Field; 
Sergeant  E.3.  Tayxor,  6th  Air  Base, 
Barksdale  Field;  Private  1st  Class 
William  Bonto,  3rd  Air  Base,  Selfridge 
Field;  and  Private  1st  Class  G,L. 
Gilliland,  1st  Air  Base,  Langley  Field, 
Virginia. 
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GUlTlpRY  IN  HAWAII  WITH  B-12>s 

In  Carrying  out  gunnery  from  B-IS  type 
airplanes  recently,  the  23r-d  Bomhardment 
Sguadron,  Luke  Hie Id,  T.H. , was  estab- 
lishing a precedent  for  the  rest  of  the 
5th  Composite  G-roup,  as  all  previous 
aerial  gunnery  had’^been  accomplished  in 
Keystone  Bombers.  To  perform  gu.nnerj’' 
work  with  the  new  airplane  required  a 
bit  of  inventive  work  on  the  pan  of  the 
armament  section  of  the  Squadron.  Since 
none  of  the  B-12’ s on  Luke  Kield  were 
equipped  with  tow  reels,  a makeshift  had 
to  be  devised.  After  many  mistakes  and 


i transported  and  operated  by  one  man. 

; This  is  a considerable  improvement  over 
ja  number  of  very  heavy,  screw ' type  jack- 
ing units  constructed  in  the  past. 

{ A quantity  of  these  jacks  is  in  produc- 
! tion  at  the  San  Antonio  Air  Depot  and 
I will  soon  be  distributed  throughout  the 
i service. 

i oOo 

I PORTABLE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LABORATORY 

A Sub-Committee  of  the  Air  Corps  Tech- 
nical Co:mnittee,  convened  at  the  Mater- 
iel Division  recently  for  the  purpose  of 


lost  targets,  it  wus  found  tliat  the  so lu-  making  inspection,  evaluating  design  and 
4-.^  .-,/Q  preparing  required  military  character- 

istics for  a "portable  photographic_  labo- 
ratory, in  order  to  submit  data  which 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  a service 
test  report  on  this  equipment.  Members 
of  the  committee  were  Majors  C.Y.Banfill, 


tion  was  to  use  ordinary  5/3-inch  sash 
cord,  one  end  of  which  v'/as  fastened  by 
means  of  an  eye  to  a bomb  shackle  in  the 
bomb  bay,  the  other  end  to  a 20 -foot 
length  of  flexible  wire  cable.  The 
standard  tov/  target  release  was  fastened 


to  the  end  of  the  cable  in  the  usual  man-!  Office  (>f  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps, 


ner.  The  rope  was  attached  in  the  bomb 
bay,  strung  through  the  bCiTib  bay  doers 
which  were  left  partly  open,  and  back 
into  the  ship  through  the  kinnel  giir. 
opening  in  the  rear  of  the  ship.  Hero 
the  rope  was  neatly  coiled  on  the  floor 
so  that  when  in  the  air  the  man  in  the 
rear  could  let  the  rope  of  the  tunnel 
gun  door  slowly  and  safely.  The  targets, 
which  were  already  attached  on  the  rope 
by  means  of  rings,  were  then  let  out  af- 
ter the  rope  was  entirely  out,  a,nd  opera- 
tions could  then  be  carried  on  in  the 
normal  manner, 

9n  the  last  run  the  entire  cable  could 
be  released  by  means  of  the  emergency 
release  which  would  drop  the  rope  off  the 
bomb  shackle.  A motal  guard  was  placed 
over  the  edge  at  the  rear  of  the  bomb  bay 
to ^prevent  chafing  of  the  rope  at  Uiis 
point.  The  wire  cable  was  necessary  be- 
cause _ of  the  abrupt  curve  in  the  rope 
just  in  front  of  the  weighted  releale. 


President;  E.B.  Bobssien,  Logan  Field, 
Ea'.utimore ; Donald  Stitt,  Chanute  Field; 
George  Vif.  Goddard,  Wright  Field;  Captain 
H.K.  Baisley,  Bolling  Field;  Lieut.  J.F. 
Thompson,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. ; Master  Ser- 
geants Gilbert,  Chanute  Field;  A. E. Matos 
and  Sergeant  A.E,  Pollard. 

The  meeting  of  this  Sub -Commit tee 
should  result  in  materially  speeding  up 
the  change  of  status  • ' . 

so  that  equipment  can  be  procured  from 
funds  set  up  on  the  program  for  this 
Fiscal  Year”. 

The  portable  photographic  laboratory 
available  at  the  Materiel  Division  for 
this  study  and  test  is  the  Type  A-1, _ 
which  v;as  fabricated  in  accordance  with 
Air  Corps  Specification,  It  is  18^ feet 
long,  and  the  interior  is  divided  into 
two  apartments,  one  for  developing,  the 
other  for  printing  purposes.  All  of 
the  necessary  processing  equipment  and 
i facilities  required  to  process  complete- 


Before  the  cable  was  spliced  to  the  rope,  i ly  aerial  roll  film,  cut  film,  and  to 


a good  many  targets  and  releases  Y/ere 
lost  because  of  the  new  sleeve  failing 
to  negotiate  the  bend  and  parting  the 
rope  just  in  front  of  the  release.  After 
the  above  set-up  ha.d.  been  made,  gunnery 
went  along  with  only  a fev/  lunavoidable 
mishaps. 

- — oOo 

AIRPLANE  JACKS  ' 

A light  collapsible  tripod  airplane 
jack  with  a rated  capacity  of  10,000 
pounds  has  been  released  by  the  Materiel 
Division  as  Air  Corps  standard.  This 
tjq^e  of  jack  is  suitable  for  use  with 
B-lOB,  B-18,  B-18A,  C-32,  C-33  and  C-34 
airplanes.  A 5-ton  hydraulic  commercial 
jacking  unit  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  tripod.  By  removing  three  wing  nuts 
the  tripod  can  be  folded  to  an  overall 
dimension  of  10  inches  by  10  inches  by_ 
60' inches.  As  the  weight  of  the  jack  is 
less  than  100  pounds,  it  may  be  readily 
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produce  photographic  prints  are  complete 
ly  housed  within  the  two  separate  rooms 
provided.  Water  is  refrigerated.  A 
llO-volt  alternating  current  generator 
makes  standard  plug-in  possible. 

The  complete  laboratory  unit  i®  built 
on  a chassis  which  can  be  towed  by  Quar- 
termaster vehicles.  '.Ihe  processing 
equipment  is  specially  designed  to  keep 
the  weight  and  size  down  to  the  minimum. 
Tile  arrangement  of  the  equipment  and_ 
rooms  permits  a regular  line  production 
of  photographic  prints  that  can  complete 
ly  process  and  dry  two  hundred  8 by  10 
inch  size  prints  per  hour. 

oOo 

The  20th  Bombardment  Squaduon,  Langley 
Field,  Va.  , proved  to  a lot  of  "Doubting 
Thomases"  that  a B-17  engine  could  he_ 
changed  (without  any  special  preparation 
or  w'arning)  between  4:00  o'clock,  after- 
noon, and  6:00  o'clock  the"  following 
morning. 
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TRYING  MOMEIIYS  DURIRO  A WEATHER  FLIGHT 
By  the  Kelly  Field  Correspondent 


HE  following  con5)rises  a 
report  of  Captain  B.M.IIovey, 
Jr! , pilst  of  the  Meteorolo- 
gical Flight  on  ITovemoer  1, 
19  J7: 

fl  I j The  weather  flight  at  ' 

m I ■ Kelly  Field  on  the  morning 

i ITovemher  1st  was  an  in- 

^ tercsting  experience  to  the 

pilot,  but  a trying  one  to 
the  personnel  at  Kelly  Field  who  were 
connected  with  the  flight. 

_ Captain  Hovey  departed  from  Kelly 
Field  at  1:10  a.m, , in  an  0-25  airplane, 
equipped  with  the  weather  instruments. 
Although  the  ceiling  had  been  unlimited, 
it  was  obvious  tnat  a fog  was  forming  at 
an  approximate  altitude  of  800  feet. 
However,  after  consulting  the  personnel 
of  the  Y/eather  Section  who  are  on  duty 
ty/enty-four  hours  of  the  day,  the  pilot 
decided  tha,t  he  should  attempt  the 
flight. 

Captain  Hovey  instructed  the  Weather 
Section  to  keep  him  posted  on  any  changes 
and  the  base  altitude  of  the  fog  which 


mine  when  the  plane  was  below  the  fog.  A 
rapid  glance  from  the  instruments  over 
the  cockpit  revealed  nothing  but  fog,  so 
tno  pilot  a^ain  climbed  back  up  on  top. 

Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  come 
do?/n  through  the  fog,  but  the  bottom 
could  not  be  found  as  lov\r  as  300  feet,  A 
course  was  set  for  Corpus  Christ!  again, 
and  Captain  Hovey  told  the  Kelly  radio 
operator,  at  3:06  a.m.,  that  he  would 
land  at  Pawnee  at  the  Department ^ of  Com- 
merce emergency  field  if  it  was  in  the 
clean.  The  fog  was  very  tnin  over  this 
field,  so  a landing  was  made  theia  with- 
out difficulty  at  3:40  a.m. 

Pawnee  is  but  sixty  miles  from  Kelly 
Field,  but  was  out  of  range  of  the  trans- 
mitter of  the  0-25,  so  no  report  could 
be  made  to  the  heme  station  that  a safe 
landing  had  been  accomplished.  Shortly 
after  landing  at  Pawnee,  the  fog  rolled 
in  there.  Ceiling  and  visibility  re- 
mained zero  at  both  Pawnee  and  San 
An'Gonio  throughout  the  remainder  cf  the 
night.  The  pilot  took  short  naps  in 
the  cockpit,  on  the  wing,  and  under  the 


they  were  observing  at  five-minute  inter-  wing  on  the  ground.  Fifteen  minutes 


vals.  At  an  altitude  of  850  feet,  the 
pilot  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  instru- 
ments for  abouc  200  feet,  the  top  of  the 
fog  being  about  1100  feet.  The  climb 
from  the  ground  v/as  made  at  300  feet  a 
minute.  Radio  contact  with  the  ground 
station  at  Kelly  Field  had  been  estab- 
lished before  take-off  and  a report  ^'f 
the  ahtitude  of  ceiling  was  made.  Above 
the  fog,  which  was  still  pierced  with 
holes  tnrough  ^diich  lights  cn  the  ground 
could  be  seen.  Captain  hovey  decided  to 
fly  toward  Corpus  Christ!  above  the 
light  line,  since  the  general  visibility 
in  that  direction  v/as  better  than  in  any 
other.  Just  as  an  altitude  of  14,000 
feet  was  reached,  a ceiling  of  600  feet 
v/as  reported  from  Kelly,  so  the  pilot 
s+arted  for  the  ground.  The  correct 
pressure  altitude  v/as  set  on  the  alti- 
meter and  the  plane  leveled  3ff  at  200 
feet  about  20  miles  southeast  of  San 
Antonio.  A course  was  then  flown  paral- 
lel to  the  light  line  toward  Kelly, 

I'. tier  about  three  minutes  on  this 
corrse  at  this  low  altitude  a zero  ceil- 
ing was  encountered,  forcing  the  pilot 
to  climb  above  the  fog  which  was  now 
1,000  feet  thick.  The  pilot  had  no 
trouble  flying  in  over  Kelly  on  the  east 
leg  of  the  Kelly  Field  beam.  After  pass- 
ing through  the  cone  of  silence,  a power 
glide  was  established  and  a continued 
lef  b turn  flov/n  so  that  the  plane  would 
be  bro’oght  out  of  the  fog  at' or  very 
near  the  station.  ''iVhen  an  altitude  of 
5j0  feet  was  reached,  the  radio  announced 
tiiat  the  flood  and  boundary  lights  had 
g'/ne  out  at  Kelly.  This  was  sad  news, 
since  the  pilot  had  been  relying  upon 
the  glare  from  the  flood  lights  to  deter- 
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after  dawn,  the  pilot  found  a sleepy 
rattlesnake  about  fifteen  feet  from  the 
left  v/ing  of  the  plane,  so  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  time  in  the  cociepit. 

The  gasoline  carried  v/as  sufficient 
for  about  five  hours;  therefore,  by 
6:00  a.m,,  he  must  have  been  down  some 
place.  Anxious  minutes  passed  with  no 
report,  so  an  organized  aerial  search 
wa's  planned  and,  shortly  after  the  first 
planes  departed  to  search  south  cf  Kelly 
Field  toward  Pawnee,  a radio  message  was 
received  from  Captain  Hovey  that  he  was 
enroute  to  Kelly  Field,  where  he  arrived 
at  9:05  a.m. 

— -oOo-— 

The  British  Air  Ministry  recently  is- 
sued the  following  warning  to  pilots  of 
the  Royal  Air  For  ce : 

1.  .During  expei  iipental  flights  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  testing  de-icing,, 
equipment,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
lateral  control  of  an  aircraft  may  be 
Jammed  temporarily. 

2.  In  each  case  this  has  happened  whei 
the  aircraft  entered  a region  in  which 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  v.us 
about  0 deg.O.,  after  having  flov/n  for 
some  time  in  very  severe  icing  conditions 
At  this  temperature  the  ice  on  the  lead- 
ing edges  of  the  planes  and  ailerons  was 
melting  aird  breaking  away.  It  is  thought 
that  some  of  this  loose  ice  found  its  wa?, 
into  the  gap  in  front  of  the  balance  por- 
tion of  the  aileron  and  restricted  its 
movement. 

3.  The  first  indication  cf  this  condi- 
tion has  been  a sharp  snatch  laterally  or 
the  control  column  v/hich  maj/  move  the  co,. 

(Continued  on  page  14). 
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74TH  SQ^AniON  CONSTRUCTS  GUi'IUSRY  RANGE 
By  1st  Lieut . Eranklin  K.  Paul,  Air  Reserve 


IXTY  miles  southwest  of  Alhrook 
Field  in  the  lowlands  of  the 
mountainous  spine  that  splits 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  lies  the 
Arny  flyint^’  field  and  igunnery 
range  at  Rio  Hato.  A permanent  detail 
of  eight  men  is  utilized  at  this  field 
tosetup  targets,  service  airplanes, and 
maintain  the  radio  station  that  answers 
(usually)  to  the  phonetic,  Roger  Hypo 
Seven. 

With  the  advent  of  the  A-17  airplanes, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  74th  Pursuit- 
Bombardment  -At  tack  Squadron,  it  became 
necessary  to  construct  an  elaborate  and 
entirely  different  arrangement  of  gun- 
nery and  bombing  targets.  Accordingly, 
on  the  morning  of  October  18th,  some  25 
men  of  the  74th  Sauadron,  armed  with 
hammers  and  nails,"  picks,  shovels  and 
field  camping  equipment,  clambered 
aboard  two  Federals  full  of  two  bv  four 
lumber  and  set  cut  for  Rio  Hato  and  ten 
days  of  work.  Trucking  to  Rio  Hato  was 
no  mean  feat  in  itself,  as  it  entailed 
sidestepping  the  scores  of  chiva  drivers 
wrho  demand  seven  eights  of  the  narrow 
gauge  road  and  yield  the  remaining 
eighth  as.  a grudging  favor.  However, men 
and  lumber  reached  camp  v/ithout  losing  a 
board  foot. 

Setting  up  camp  and  clearing  the  area 
of  trees  and  brush  began,  the  officers 
of  the  74th  taking  charge  of  the  camp  in 
two-day  shifts.  Y/ork  was  usually  halted 
at  noon  and_  the  remainder  of  the  da;r  de- 
voted to  swimming  at  nearby  La  Venta 
beach,  or  lyin^_on  bunks  - a small 
amount  of  swimming  and  a great  amount  of 
lying.  Rumors  of  sharks  seen  cutting 
the  water  around  the  point  added  the 
spice  of  excitement  to  those  who  sought 
relief  from  the  afternoon  heat  in  the 
surf.  Sleeping  conditions  in  the  cool 
tropical  nights  were  excellent  and,  al- 
though the  rainy  season  was  in  full 
swing,  the  only  tent  that  lealced  appre- 
ciably was  that  occupied  by  the  officer 
in  charge.  Even  this  discomfort  was 
surmo'mted.  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
Siiifting  the  bunk  to  various  positions, 
although  the  splashing  of  rain  on  the 
floor  was  a constant  reminder  that 
nature  was  very  very  close. 

The  main  feature  of  the  construction 
work,  aside  from  laying  out  bombing 
circles  and  foul  lines,  consisted  of 
erecting  ten  wooden  targets  in  column, 
each  target  fifty  feet  long  and  approxi- 
mately three  feet  high,  with  a space  of 
fifty  yards  between  targets.  A survey 
and  a^ line _ of  levels  for  the  layout  were 
run  with  difficulty  due  to  recalcitrant 
vertical  circle  and  a bubble  tube  that 
refused  to  associate  with  the  line  of 
colliraation;  but  the  final  error  was 
whittled  down  to  ono  sixteenth  of  an 
inch.  Each  fifty-foot  panel  was  con- 


structed in  five  movable  sections,  faced 
with  solid  board  and  painted  white.  Fu- 
ture air  travelers,  spying  the  white 
panels  from  above,  will  probably  wonder 
idly  why  such  an  elaborate  four-foot 
hurdle  race  outfit  was  set  up  so  far 
from  civilization. 

YYork  on  the  targets  was  completed  and 
the  men  returned  to  Albrook  Field  on  the 
27th.  The  74th  Squadron  has  tentative- 
ly arranged  to  encamp  again  at  Rio  Hato 
sometime  during  November  to  engage  in  a 
short  gunnery  and  bombing  season,  using 
the  newly  constructed  range.  Score- 
keepers,  snuggled  safely  in  dugouts 
close  to  the  line  of  fire,  will  listen 
to  the  whispering  rush  of  A-17*  s close 
overhead,  v/ill  hear  the  smack  of  bullets 
in  the  T/ooden  face  boards,  and  will  pro- 
bably visualize  the  things  that  will 
happen  to  an  xmvjavy  column  of  troops 
in  any  future  conflict. 

oOo 


SPECIAL 


NOTICE 
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I desire  to  invite  the  attention  of  Air 
Corps  officers  to  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  School  Quarterly,  a mili- 
tary periodical,  the  sole  aim  of  which 
is  to  serve  as  a reliable  professional 
medium  enabling  officers  to  keep  abreast 
of  military  development  the  world  over. 

Among  the  features  of  the  "Quarterly" 
are  - 

Selected  historical  problems  illus- 
trating current  tactical  teachings. 

A section  devoted  to  "Military  Hews 
Arouid  the  YYorld:" 

Carefully  selected  lectures,  problems 
and  texts  illustrating  or  effecting  the 
procedure  or  tactical  doctrines  of  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  School; 

Reviews  of  foreign  and  domestic  mili- 
tary books  and  periodicals. 

General  Bundel,  Commandant  of  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  School,  says: 

"Every  officer  wlio  desires  to  keep 
abreast  of  his  profession  should,  ih 
my  opinion,  be  a subscriber  to  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  School 
Quarterly. " 

V/ith  this  sentiment  I heartily  agree. 

subscription  cost  is  Ipl.OO 
i s sue  s . 


The  yearly 
for  the  four 


0.  Y7EST0VER, 

Ma^or  General,  Air  Corps, 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps. 

oOo 

A series  of  tests  recently  completed 
■at  the  Materiel  Division,  TYrigh-^  Field, 
Ohio,  to  determine  the  most  effective 
method  of  providing  clear  vision  tiirough 
airplane  windshields,  favored  the  ro- 
tating wiper  blade,  in  combination  with 
a heated  windshield. 
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HALS’  A PROPELLER  SHOWS  TO  ADVANTAGE 


SI  loaf  is  Letter  than  none" 
M a time-worn  ex]Dressicn,  hut 
|if  the  fact  that  half  of  some  ma- 
w terial  thing  can  he  better  than 
^ ^ a whole  one  in  some  instances  is 

something  which  has  been  established  in’ 
at  least  one  line  of  endeavor  - aviation. 

It  appears  that,  as  a result  of  a re- 
cent development  in  propeller  research 
activities,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
that  half  a propeller  is  better  than  a 
whole  one.  In  the  November  15th  issue 
of  THE  SPORTSMAN  PILOT,  Mr.  Arthur  S. 
Pierce  contributes  an  article  of  unusual 
interest  on  the  subject  of  the  Cropped 
Prop.  Mr.  Pierce  goes  on  to  say; 

"A  year  ago  the  idea  of  flying  an  air- 
plane with  a single-'blade,  or  half  pro- 
peller, could  scarcely  have  been  advanc- 
ed as  a serious  topic  of  conversation. 
Today,  thanks  to  Walter  W.  Everts,  Bal- 
timore inventor,  any  discussion  of  the 
single-blade  revolves  around  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  innovation,  or  to  put  it 
simply;  ’How  in  Tophet  does  the  darn 
thing  work? ’ 

Last  March  I undertook  to  make  a test 
of  the  sensational  (at  that  time)  single- 
blade propeller  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  single-bla.de  had 
been  first  brought  to  public  notice  when 
an  early  model  was  flov/n  to  and  exiiibit- 
ed  at  tire  Natioxial  Aviation  Show  in  New 
York  City  last  winter.  This  model  is 
now  in  the  .Smithsonian  Institution. 

Everts,  or  rather  the  Everel  Propeller 
Corporation,  agreed  to  equip  a Cub  with 
the  single-blade  for  a flight  to  the 
Pacific  Aircraft  Show  in  Los  Angeles.  At 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  we  installed 
and  tested  the  experimental  model  for 
the  flight.  Mr.  Everts  e3q)lained  the 
principles  of  the  device  to  me  at  much 
length  and  I hopped  off,  blithely  confi- 
dent that  I knew  the  why  and  wherefor  of 
the  device  swinging  around  the  propeller 
shaf  t . 

At  the  first  stop  in  Pittsburgh  I was 
able  to  confound  the  bystanders  with  a 
'simple'  explanation  of  the  single-blade. 
After  more  pondering  and  after  addition- 
al observation  of  the  airspeed  and  tacho- 
meter for  two  more  hours  in  the  air,  I 
began  to  elaborate  on  my  theories.  That 
night  I slept  in  Chicago,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing^ morning  I found  that  my  simple  ex- 
planation of  the  propeller  had  undf'rgone 
considerable  change.  In  fact,  I couldn't 
understand  my  own  explanation. 

So  it  went.  I demonstrated  and  ex- 
plained at  airports  every  hundred  miles 
or  so  and  each  night  I had  the  story 
down  pat.  And  every  morning  I had  to 
study  the  puzzle  of  my  own  devising.  The 
propeller  worked  beautifully  even  though 
It  was _ still  in  the  experimental  stp.ge. 
According  to  my  cp.lculations , the  Cub 
v/as  cruising  nearly  ten  miles  an  hour 
faster  than  usual  in  cross,  head  and 


countering  winds.  Tliis  gave  me  just 
that  much  less  time  to  study  its  opera- 
tion. 

Today,  after  more  study,  I believe  I 
can  explain  the  single-blade  propeller 
in  a simpler  manner.  Vfelter  Everts  as- 
sures me  that  my  explanation  is  tech- 
nically correct. 

The  design  of  the  single-blade  propel- 
ler began  in  Everts'  laboratory  in  Bal- 
timore. Experiments  v/ith  propeller 
models  indicated  to  him  that  a single 
blade  produced  greater  thrust  than  the 
comT'entional  design.  Try  as  he  would 
Walter  was  unable  to  get  results  with 
various  combinations  of  multiple  blades 
that  would  equal  the  single-blade. 

It  had  been  shown  in  experiments  - and 
Everts  checked  these  previous  findings  - 
that  an  air  stream  smooths  out  to  prac- 
tically normal  flow  in  one  revolution  of 
a blade.  Thus,  as  a propeller  blade 
passes  a fixed  point  a great  accelera- 
tion of  the  air  stream  takes  place.  Be- 
fore the  blade  makes  a conplete  revolu- 
tion, the  air  stream  reverts  to  approxi- 
mately normal  flow,  allov/ing  the  blade 
to  'attack'  smoothly  flowing  air  at  all 
times. 

In  Lancaster  I v/itnessed  an  experiment 
designed  to  demonstrate  this  theory.  A 
two-blade  propeller  for  40-horsepower 
motors  was  turned  on  a test  block  at 
rated  top  speed  throv/inq  a smoke  stream. 
The  smoke  stream  described  a spiral. 

A single-blade  designed  for  40-horse- 
power motors  was  then  mounted  on  the 
test  block  and  turned  at  its  rated  top 
speed.  The  smoke  stream  in  this  case 
traveled  in  almost  exact  straight  lines 
with  no  spiraling-  effect. 

After  hundreds  of  experiments,  Everts 
completed  the  design  for  a practical 
single-blade  that  promised  to  produce  at 
least  25  per  cent  greater  thrust  than 
conventional  two-blade  propellers.  In 
short,  nearly  sixty  experimental  full-, 
sized  blades  and  more  than  a dozen  hubs 
and  mechanisms  weie  built  and  tested  be- 
fore 40-ncrsepower  model  of  the  single- 
blade was  submitted  for  an  Approved  Type 
Certificate,  which  was  received. 

To  begin  with,  the  'stub'  and  the 
'blade'  balance.  The  Center  of  Gravity 
of  the  stub  and  the  Center  of  Gravity  of 
the  blade  balance  on  the  crankshaft  in 
the  same  manner  as  a conventional  pro- 
peller. A counter-weight  in  the  stub 
compensates  for  the  difference  in  weight 
between  the  blade  and  the  short  stub. 

The  counter-weight  in  the  stub  of  the 
Everel  is  attached  to  the  hub  by  a tube 
ef  nickel  steel,  eliminating  any  strain 
on  the  wood  fibre  around  the  hub.  Bal- 
ancing is  accomplished  by  screwing  this 
counter-weight  forward  or  back  on  the 
steel  shaft.  An  adjustment  of  hair  fine- 
ness is  possible. 

Tne  mechanism  of  the  hub  allows  the 
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propeller  to  swing  forward  or  "back  at 
will.  Under  the  thrust,  or  air  load,  on 
the  hlade,'  the  tip  is  inclined  forward, 
while  centrifugal  force  tends  to  carry 
the  hlade  backwards  towards  a position 
at  right  angles  to  the  crankshaft.  In 
operation,  a balance  is  acnieved  between 
these  two  forces. 

Tiiis  movement  reduces  any  bending  mo- 
ments of  the  blade.  The  free  fore-and- 
aft  movement  also  reduces  vibration  and 
the  transmission  of  gyroscopic  forces 
to  the  airplane,  and  practically  elimin- 
ates side  strain  on  the  crankshaft. 

Engineers  of  the  Sverel  company  tell 
me  there  is  practically  n®  vibration  pe- 
riod in  the  single-blade  and  that  tests 
up  to _ 5,000  revolutions  per  minute  have 
verified  this  calculation.  Tliis  is  bcrne 
out  by  tests  with  a Vibrom^ter. 

At  Lancaster  I also  witnessed  a demcn- 

A model 


stration  of  this  finding, 
single-blade,  about  20  inches  long  with 


fixed  pitch,  pivoted  in  the  fore-and-aft 
direction,  was  revolved  approximately 
1,800  r.p.ra. >s  on  a flexible  shaft.  To 
the  eye  there  was  no  vibration  of  this 
shaft  and  the  supporting  bearing  could 
be  held  in  the  hand  without  any  feeling 
of  vibration. 

Now  we  come  to  the  constant  pitch,  or 
variable  pitch  action  of  the  single - 
blade.  With  the  airplane  held  station- 
ary at  the  blocks  and  the  motor  turning 
over  at  top  speed,  it  is  apparent  from 
the  foregoing  that  the  blade  will  incline 
forward  under  the  air  load. 

_As  the  blade  swings  forward  it  also 
pivots  to  the  lowest  blade  angle  of  at- 
tack, or  low_pitch.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  angle  which  is  most  desirable  for 
take-off  and  climb.  The  fore-and-aft 
movement  and  the  pivoting  action  of  the 
single-blade  are  accomplished  on  a single 
bearing. 

'ii’hen  the  a,irplane  is  released  from  the 
blocks  and  moves  forward,  the  blade 
swings  backward,  under  centrifugal  force, 
toward  the  position  at  right  angles  to 
the  crankshaft.  As  the  blade  swings  back- 
wards it  also  pivots  to  a higher  angle 
of  attack  or  pitch. 

Between  the  points  of  high  and  low 
pitch,  we  alv/ays  have  a balance  between 
centrifugal  force  and  the  air  load,  or 
thrust  on  the  blade.  This  balance  causes 
the  blade  to  take  the  best  pitch  for  the 
speed  of  the'  airplane.  In  addition,  the 
variation  in  pitch  under  this  balance  is 
regulated  by ^ the  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere; that  is,  thin  air  or  heavy  air 
affect  the  pitch  of  the  blade,  causing 
an  increase  or  reduction  in  the  angle  of 
attack. 

On ^ the  trip  to  the  West  Coast,  I was 
furnished  with  a concrete  example  of 
this  atmospheric  effect  on  the  single- 
blade between  Colnmbus,  Nev/  Mexico,  and 
Tucson,  Arizona.  It  was  necessary  to 
reach  9,000  feet  over  sea  level  on  this 
hop  to  clear  mountains.  At  8,000  feet,  i 


the  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  pro-  ^ 
peller  began  to  slow  down,  proving  two  ^ 
things,  Eirst,  that  the  pitch  angle  of 
the  propeller  v;as  increasing  because  of 
thin  air  and  a decreased  air  load  on 
the  blade.  Second,  that  the  ceiling  of 
that  particular  throttle  setting  had 
been  reached. 

Usually  v/hen  the  thin  air  effect  be- 
gins to  be  apparent,  it  is  manifested 
by  increased  revolutions  per  minute  or 
racing  of  the  propeller  because  of  the 
lessened  resistance  of  thin  air  and  a 
lean  mixture  of  the  carburetor.  By 
opening  the  throttle  a trifle,  it  v/as 
comparatively  easy  to  pull  over  the 
high  terrain. 

Summing  up,  the  single-blade  swings 
forward,  taking  the  low  pitch  angle  for 
take-off  and  climb;  it  swings  backward 
as  speed  is  increased,  taking  the  best 
angle  for  speed  and  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. 

The  single-blade  is  net  limited  to 
lov/  horsepov/er  planes.  In  designing 
the  sih^,le-blade  for  commercial  use, 
Everts  and  his  eiit^ineers  have  had  to 
discard  all  propeller  theory  and  tables 
based  on  multiple  blades  and  set  up  en- 
tirely new  tables  for  the  single-blade. 

In  other  words,  they  have  gone  back 
thirty  years  and  started  from  scratch 
in  propeller  design.  The  camber  and  f 
chord  of  a single-blade  propeller  are  ' 
different  from  conventional  designs. 
Obviously  it  is  more  sensible  to  work 
out  these  designs  on  a 40-horsepower 
motor  than  on  a 1,000 -horsepower  motor. 
But  the  principle  is  exactly  the  same, 
and  while  preparing  models  from  40 
horsepower  for  sale.  Everts  and  his 
staff  are  also  well  under  way  in  cali- 
brating single-blade  tables  up  to 
1,500  horsepower." 

— —oOo 


Jamming  of  Ailerons  by  Ice 

'"CContinued  from  Page  n)  ." 


its  normal  full  raevement.  In  every  Case 
I it  has  been  possible  to  free  the  ailer- 
I ens  by  moving  the  control  column  further 
j in  the  cirection  caused  by  the  snatch, 
j thus  allowing  the  ice  to  clear,  before 
j resinmin^  normal  control.  It  is  consid- 
I ered  that  any  attempt  to  force  tbe  con- 
j trol  column  back  to  its  normal  position 
I before  cleariiig  the  ice  may  result  in 
I locxcing  the  ailerons,  and  the  loss  of 
i lateral  control. 

! — -oOo- — ■ 


HELP 


WANTED 


j Correspondents  to  write  about  the , 
j Air  Corps  activities  at  Selfridge  Field, 
I Randolph  Field,  Scott  Field  and  Wheeler 
Field.  Haven' t had  the  pleasure  of 
I hearing  from  these  stations  for  some 
j time.  What's  going  on  out  there? 
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S3CHSTARY  SAYS  All 

In  Ms  annual  report  to  tlie  President 
for  the  year  1937,  the  Plon.  Harry  H. 
Woodring,  Secretary  of  War,  among  vari- 
ous other  recommendations  affecting  the 
military  establishment,  advocates  an  in- 
creased strength  for  the  Air  Corps  both 
in  personnel  and  materiel.  Touching  on 
the  present  situation  confronting  the 
Air  Corps,  he  ste.tes  that  the  utilisation 
of  larger  and  more  complicated  typos  of 
aircraft  have  necessitated  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  officers  assigned  to 
that  branch,  and  he  adds  that,  unless 
more  officers  are  authorized  for  the 
Armj^  as  a whole,  an  increa-se  in  the  num- 
ber assigned  to  the  Air  Corps  can  only 
be  made  at  the  expense  of  other  branches 
Tvhich  are  already  feeling  keenly  the 
shortage  in  ccimriissioned  personnel.  The 
enlisted  strength  of  the .Regular  Army, he 
asserts,  should  be  recruited  up  to  au- 
thorized strength  of  165,000  and  main- 
tained at  that  stren^-th  during  the  next 
year.  Additional  enlisted  men  are  re- 
quired principally  in  the  Air  Co'’ps  and 
to  fill  anri-aircraf t regiments  of  the 
Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

With  respect  to  the  Reserve  Corps,  the 
Secretary  of  War  states  that  at  least 

30.000  Reserve  officers  should  be  given 
two  weeks’  active  duty  training  each 
year,  this  number  being  in  addition  to 
those  on  extended  active  duty  with  the 
Regular  Army  and  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

Declaring  that  the  most  noticeable  re- 
cent advances  have  been  in  aircraft,  Mr. 
Woodring  sta,tes; 

"We  nov;  have  on  hand  approximately 

1.000  new  military  airplanes,  nearly  all 
of  them  less  than  3 years  old,  and  aiio- 
ther  1,000  are  under  order.  In  addition, 
we  have  on  ha,nd  several  hundred  service- 
ehle  planes,  classified  as  obsolete. 

These  older  planes  vvill  all  be  replaced 
within  the  next  year  or  two. 

"Our  goal  in  airplane  strength  is  R,320 
mod.ern,  serviceable  planes,  to  be  attain- 
ed not  later  than  June  30,  1940.  This 
number  v/as  recommended  as  highly  desir- 
able by  the  Baker  Board  3 years  ago.  Sub- 
sequent studies  have  confirmed  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Baicer  Board  with  respect 
to  this  number.  Recent  aviation  develop- 
ments have  produced  military  airplanes 
of  much  greater  speeds,  with  much  greater 
range,  and  rnucn  more  effective  thaia  any 
visualized  3 years  ago.  Hence,  an  air 
fleet  of  2,320  planes  toifny  is  several 
times  more  powerful  than  one  of  a compa- 
rable nuaerical  strength  a few  years 
ago. 

"Poreign  countries  are  making  lieajry 
increases  in  the  strength  of  their  air 
arms  and  most  of  the  first-class  powers 
have  many  m.ore  airplanes  on  hand  or  un- 
der construction  than  we  have.  However, 
in  quality  our  new  planes  are  at  least 
the  equal  and  probably  the  superior , t^pie 


CORPS  MUST  BE  READY 

for  type,  of  any  military  aip)lanes  in 
the  world.  Our  program  of  airplane  pro- 
curement does  not  contemplate  attaining 
the  numbers  possessed  by  other  countries. 
With  our  favorable  geographic  position 
and  our  determinatiten  to  use  our  mili- 
tary strength  only  for  defensive  purpos- 
es, we  believe  that  2,320  military  air- 
planes will  be  sufficient  for  our  needs. 

If  funds  are  ma,de  available  we  hope  to 
at  tarn  this  number  by  1940.  Thereafter, 
it  w'ill  be  necessary  to  procure  approxi- 
m:^tely  500  new  a,irplanes  each  year  to 
replace  obsolete  and  unserviceable  craft 
and  to  keep  our  equipment  abreast  of  cur- 
rent developments."" 

"It  should  be  boi-ne  in  mind  that  modern 
aircraft  cannot  be  quickly  improvised. ^ 

The  construction  of  airplanes  necessari- 
ly takes  considerable  time.  Hence,  our 
peacetime  strength  should  approximate 
rather  closely  our  requirements  in  Yvar. 
Furthermore,  in  a major  war  our  air  arm 
would  proba’bly  be  engaged  almost  _ immedi- 
ately on  the  opening  of  hostilities. 
Therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  it  be 
practically  on  a war  footing  in  time  of 
peace. 

"IWnlle  w'e  are  procuriiig  up-to-the- 
minute  aircraft  In  sufficient  quantities 
to  bring  our  air  strength  gradually  up 
to  our  roquirements,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  the  experimental  devel- 
opment of  new  types  so  that  we  may  con-^ 
tinually  improve  the  quality  of  our  equip- 
ment. In  this  wa3'’  we  "girard  against  over- 
standardization  of  airplanes  and  we  ^e 
able  to  take  advantage  of  technical  im- 
provements as  rapidly  as  they  are  devel- 
oped. * * ❖ 

"Tlie  program  of  modernizing  the  equip- 
ment of  all  components  of  the  Army  ^lould 
be  accelerated  in  order  that  we  may 
quickly  improve  and  expand  such  organiza- 
oions  as  the  Air  Corps,  the  antiaircraft 
artillery,  and  seacoast  defenses.  * * " 

— —oOo 

Due  to  the  necessity  of  transporting^ 
power  plants  by  air,  it  has  been  the _ aim 
of  the  Ma-teriel  Division  at  Wright  Field 
to  develop  the  lightest  weight  unit  pos- 
sible. The  standard  C-1  portable  elec- 
tric power  plant,  gasoline  driven,  of 
110  volt,  2500  watt  capacity,  weighs  320 
pounds.  Rocent  developments  have  result- 
ed in  a design  of  power  plant  with  the 
same  capacity  as  the  Type  C-1,  but  weigh- 
ing only  160  pounds,  which  is  a consider- 
able weight  sWing  over  the  Type  C-1.  In 
the  new  power  plants  the  generator  and 
engine  are  integral  with  each  other,  all 
castings  are  of  aluminum,  and  the  e:^ine 
is  of  two  cycle  design.  The  power  plant 
is  mounted  on  wheels,  which  are  removable 
for  transportation,  and  the  overall  di- 
mentions are  less  than  those  of  the 
standard  Type  C-1  power  plant. 
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THS  "COL,  HOHACE  M.  HICKAJA"  CHRiaAM'HlIMUM 

It  seems  that  the  memory  of  the  late 
■beloved  Colonel  Horace  M.  Eicham  is  138111,2 
perpetnated  in  more  ways  than  one.  Eea,d- 
ers  of  the  Eews  Letter  are  aware  of  the 
fact^that  a larje  flying  field  in  Hawaii 
new  in_ process  of  construction  has  been 
named  in  honor  of  the  deceased  Air  Corps 
officer.  It  has  been  bronght  to  our  at- 
tention that,  at_a  recent  exhibit  of  Fall 
flowers  in  Washington  by  the  U.S,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  a variety  cf  chrys- 
antheraura  which  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention bore  the  designation  rf  "Colonel 
Forp.ee  M.  Hickain.  " 

_It  ha,s  since  been  learned  that  this  va- 
riety of  chrysanthemun  originated  in  the 
greenhouses  of_Mr,  Tom  Knipe,  a florist 
of  Kokomo,  Indiana;  w"bose  wife  is  the 
sister  of  Colonel  Hickam.  Mr.  Knipe 
states  that  this  variety  showed  such 
high  qnality  of  bloom  and  such  large 
size  that  both  he  and  Mrs.  Knipe  deemed 
it  worthy  cf  8.  very  fine  name,  and  there- 
fore they  named  it  in  memory  cf  Colonel 
111  ckam. 

yfhis  va,riety  of  chrysant'hemum  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  National  Chrysanthemwjn 
Show  in  Detroit  in'  19?5,  and  won  the 
silver  medal  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  for  the  best  new  seedling 
chrysanthemum  in  the  show.  It  was  also 
awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  same  Show 
for_the  best  twelve  yellow  chrysanthemums 
exhibited.  It  matui’es  about  the  middle 
of  November  and  should  be  bloomed  on  a 
terminal  bud.  It  is  a very  large  golden 
3^ellow  exhibition  variety,  and  Mr. 

Knipe,  who  is  V^ce  President  cf  the 
Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America,  be- 
lieves it  is  supericr  in  size  and  quali- 
ty of  bloom  to  any  other  yellow  exhibi- 
tion Variety  at  present  on  the  market. 

— — oOo 

BOUQUETS  FOE  TEE  B-17 

Tlie  Second  Bombardment  Group,  declares 
the  Langley  Field  Correspondent,  will  al- 
ways remember  1937  as  the  year  in  which 
they  received  the  3-17  airplane  and  en- 
tered a most  interesting  phase  of  train- 
ing, missions  based  on  greater  range  and 
higher  speeds  than  ever  before. 

The  first  few  months  were  devoted  to 
transition  and  making  necessa.ry  minor 
changes  for  improvement  or  safety. in  the 
airplane.  The  next  three  moziths  wero  de- 
voted mainly  to  performance  flights  to 
obtain  the  true  perfoi'mance  of  this  plane 
at  all  altitudes,  speeds  and  wing  loading, 

The  last  period  is  being  entered  now, 
one  devoted  to  navigation,  bombing  and 
gun.nery.  Not  only  is  there  the  usual 
navigation  school  conducted  on  the  post, 
but  each  squadron  has  its  own  school, 
conducted  by  an  experienced  navigator, 
who  instructs’  the  other  members  of  the 
B-17  crews  in  the  fundamentals  of  na-vi- 
gation. 


Protection  from  wind  blast,  coupled 
with  ease  of  manipulation  and  a stable 
platform  from  which  to  fire,  has  en- 
co-oraged  gunnery  tremendously,  as  is  | 
evidenced  by  the  expenditures  of  30 
calibre  amirrunition  this  year.  Marksman- 
ship has  improved  correspondingly. 

oOo 

FAST  GOING  IN  SUSS'IEITOSPHIEE  PLAITHI. 

Officers  stationed  at  the  Air  Corps 
Materiel  Division,  Wright  Field,  namely,  i 
Captains  A.H.  Johnson  and  T.A.  Sims, Air 
Corps,  pilots,  with  Major  F.F. _Eeed, 
Ordnane'e  Department,  and.  Captain  H.G. 
iumstrong.  Medical  Corps,  as  passengers, i 
accomplished  an  exceedingly  fast  flight 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps  substratosphere 
airplane  on  November  2nd.  Taking  off 
from  Chicago,  they  passed  over  Chanute  j 
Field  at  an  altitude  of  19,000  feet.  At  ' 
th3.s  point  they  started  timing  the  i 

flight  and  proceeded  to  Wright  Field. 

An  altitude  of  from  19,000  to  21,000 
feet  wa,s  maintained  over  this  course, and 
the  distance  of  220  miles  was  covered 
in  38  m.inutes.  This  averages  close  to 
550  mules  per  hour.  Wifh  the  substrate- 
sphere  airplane  no  oxygen  equipment  or 
heavy  clothing  were  necessary  at  the  [ 

highest  altitudes,  due  to  the  superc'har^ 
ed  ca'bin  feature.  v 

oOo— 

AIR  CORPS  OFFICERS  AS  LECTURERS 

Among  the  Wright  Field  officers  who 
are  rendering  the  Air  Corps  a special  , 
service  through  lectures  on  Air  Corps 
activities  are  Captain  T.A.  Sims,  who 
tal.ked  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Piqua, 
Ohio,  on  November  9th;  Lieut.  H.H. 
Tellmaii,  who  lectwed  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Daycon  on  November  10th;  Lieut. 
E.S.  Perrin,  who  lectured  before  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  November  11th;  , 
8.nd  Captaun  A.H.  Johnson,  who  lectured 
before  the  Gyro  Club  of  Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  on  November  11th. 

Scheduled  for  lectures  in  the  near 
future  are:  Lieut.  H.M.  McCoy,  v/ho  will 
talk  before  Lhs  Lion' s Club  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  on  December  1st,  a.ad  Lieut.  L.E. 
Massie,  who  will  talk  before  the  Society 
of  Military  Engineers  and  Reserve  Offi- 
cers at  Cincinnati  on  December  8th. 

oOo 

The  21st  Reconnaissance  Squadron  at 
Langley  Field,  Va.  , ‘has  only  recently 
been  equipped  v/Hh  the  B-18  type  air- 
planes’^whj.ch  are  proving,  in  the  main, 
satisfactory  for  reconnaissance  missions^ 
All  the  personnel  of  the  outfit  are  en-  % 
thusiastic  about  them,  which  augurs 
well  for  the  missions  the  Squadron  may 
draw  in  the  future  from  Brigadier  General 
Gerald  C,  Brant,  Commander  of  the  Second 
Wing. 
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USE  OP  RA.DIO  AS  Al^i■  A 

After  several  experiences  in  locating 
the  cone  of  silence  and  letting  down 
tnrotig;h  solid  overcast  in  actual  bad 
flying  v/eatiier,  and  feeling  convinced 
that  there  was  a need  for  a compendium 
of  best  methods  and  procedure  in  such 
cases,  i.n  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
seems  to  be  li.ttle  information  on  the 
subject  available  in  written  form, Lieut, 
Colonel  Junius  W,  Jones,  Air  Corps,  Com- 
manding Officer  of  Chanute  PieldjRantoul, 
111. , directed  Captain  Hugo  P.  Rush,  of 
that  station,  to  prepare  some  notes  on 
this  subject,  and  which  are  quoted  here- 
inafter. Certain  points  discussed  in 
these  notes  are  qui.te  controversial  in 
character,  if/hile  the  opinions  expressed 
are  those  of  an  individual  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  use  of 
radio  aids  to  air  navigation,  thej^  are 
not  necessarily  to  be  construed  as  of- 
ficially accepted  and  recognized  methods. 

Tlae  notes  prepared  by  Captain  Rush  are 
as  follows: 

1.  ViJlien  heading  for  a station  try  to 
get  on  a leg  of  the  radio  range  at  least 
,15  minutes  before  estimated  time  of  ar- 
rival for  the  following  reasons. 

a.  It  offers  time  to  get  accurately  a 
line  in  the  Iwilight  Zone  which  will  fre- 

^ quently  save  working  an  orientation  prob- 
9 lem. 

b.  By  obtaining  a compass  reading  ne- 
cessary to  remain  in  the  Twilight  Zone 
which  is  valuaole  in  case  the  station 
starts  a broadcast. 

2.  T/Vhen  approaching  a station  maneuver 
constantly  between  the  Twilight  Zone  and 
the  Oncourse  Signal.  When  in  a Twilight 
Zone  head  for  the  Oncourse  Signal  and 
when  receiving  an  Oncourse  Signal  head 
for  the  Twilight  Zone.  Ihis  assists  in 
accurately  obtaining  a heading  of  the 
radio  range  leg,  and  in  a measure  indi- 
cates the  distance  from  the  station  by 
the  rapidity  that  changes  in  heading  are 
necessary. 

3.  AlT/ays  be  sure  that  you  are  flying 
with  the  volume  control  on  manual.  If 
necessary  to  use  automatic,  keep  in  the 
Twilight  Zone  to  facilitate  location  of 
the  radio  range, 

4.  If  sR;tic  is  bad,  or  signal  strength 
varies,  clearly  keep  in  the  Twilight 
Zone. 

5.  Check  reliability  of  radio  recep- 
tion by  tuning  in  on  stations  while  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  a station. 

6.  The  cone°%ilence  or  tho  station  can 
frequently  be  located  more  easily  or 
more  positively  at  medium  altitudes  of 
1500  to  3000  feet  than  by  flying  at 
extremely  high  altitudes  because  the 
build-up  and  fading  after  passing  a sta- 
tion is  much  more  rapid. 

7.  Upon  approaching  a station,  keep 
volume  turned  down  to  the  point  where 
the  signals  are  just  audible.  It  is  of 
some  assistance  to  turn  the  volijme  ex- 
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tremely  slowly,  as  when  approaching  sta- 
tions it  will  require  almost  constant 
turning  of  the  volume  control  in  order 
to  keep  the  signal  strength  down. 

8.  Vi/hen  maneuvering  near  the  station 
and  making  270  degree  turns,  turn  away 
from  the  station  rather. than  towards  it. 

9.  If  time  for  gasoline  is  of  inport- 
ance,  circle  during  interruption  of  beam 
as  it  usually  saves  time  in  the  long  run. 

10.  Look  upon  every  range  or  combina- 
tion of  ranges  with  suspicion  and  for  the 
best  approach,  as  usually  one  is  much 
easier  than  the  other.  Plan  circling 
pattern  for  loss  of  altitudes,  listing 
altitudes  and  courses  and  times  before 
reaching  the  station. 

11.  Read  altimeter  each  time,  starting 
from  small  hand  to  a large  hand,  for 
instance:  1,700  rather  than  glancing  at 
the  hand  which  indicates  700.  This  will 
assist  in  avoiding  errors  of  an  even 
1,000  feet.  Establish  a minimum  alti- 
tude before  reaching  the  station,  usual- 
ly field  altitude  plus  3 or  400  feet, 
depending  upon  location  of  obstexles. 

Core  of  Silence : 

Ferliaps  too  much  emphasis  has  beer 
placed  on  locating  the  cone  of  silence 
and  insufficient  emphasis  placed  on  the 
maneuvering  pattern  for  arriving  over 
the  field  at  minimum  altitude.  Upon _ lo- 
cating the  cone  of  silence,  maneuverirg 
should  begin  at  once  on  a predetermined 
plan  and  the  changes  of  signal  .from  one 
course  to  various  sectors.  At  least 
three  changes  should  be  used  to  definite- 
ly determine  that  the  cone  of  silence 
was  true  and  not  false. 

13.  Circling  during  interruption  of 
beam  can  be  avoided  if  the  leg  of  the 
beam  has  been  accurately  lined  up.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  turning  at  least 
10  degrees  to  the  right  until  the  beam 
is  again  placed  in  operation.  If  the 
station  has  been  passed  during  the 
broadcast,  it  will  become  iimediately_ 
apparent,  due  to  the  complete  change  in 
signal. 

1.4,  If  there  is  no  change  of  signal 
when  redeiving  the  beam  other  than  to 
indicate  to  move  furhier  into  an  A or  U 
Zone,  head  back  to  the  radio  range  the 
same  amount.  This  maneuver  v/ill  assist 
in  eliminating  anj''  possibility  of  pass- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  radio  range  to 
the  ether  side  of  the  radio  range  where 
the  same  signal  would  be  received. 


In  transmitting  these  notes  to  the  In- 
formation Division,  Colonel  JoJies  states 
that,  while  there  are  cne  or  two  points 
tnerein  in  which  he  does  not  ful.l\?  con- 
cur, he  believes  they  are  a step  in  the 
right  direction  and  that  they  shou.ld 
serve  as  a_ starter  upon  which  to  build 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  Instrun. ent 
Elying  Manual, 

(Continued  on  Page  18). 
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OSGILLA'TIL'G-  BEACON 


COLONEL  McGHORB'S  MEMORY  HONORED 


Results  of  service  test  of  a new  type 
pf  'beacon,  knomi  as  tlie  oscillating 
beacon^  have  recently  'been  received  at 
the^  Materiel  Division,  Wright  Eield,  0, 

The  optical  arrangement  of  this  'oeacOxi 
consists  of  a 360*^  Eresnel  lens  with 
axis  of  sj-Tometry  placed  vertically.  The 
light  sQ-’orce,  a 1500-watt,  32-volt  lamp 
with  special  ‘barrel  tj^e  filament,  is  so 
designed  that  it  is  periodically  raised 
and  lowered  from  the  focus,  the  motion 
being  along  the  axis.  The  resulting 
beam,  which  is  traiismitted  360°  radially, 
sweeps  from  the  horizontal  upward  to  ap- 
proxima.tely  8°  above  the  horizon,  and 
then  dowmvard  to  the  horizontal.  The 
lamp  operates  at  approximately  40strokes 
per  minute.  The  signal  transmitted  to 
the  observing  pilot  is  normally’'  80  flash- 
es per  minute  as  compared  wo  .6  flashes 
obtained  with  the  coliveiitional  rotating 
beacon. 

Other  advantages  of  this  beacon  are  as 
follows : 

a.  Tlie  time  interval  between  flashes 
is  small. 

b.  The  effect  is  independent  of  alti- 
tude. 

c.  The  beacon  is  especially . effective 
during  bad  weather,  when  needed,  the  most. 

During  the  service  test  of  this  beacon 
at  Mitchel  and  Selfribge  Fields,  prac- 
tically unanimous  appro\'al  for  standard- 
ization was  given  by  all  pilots  who  ob- 
served it.  Action  has  been  initiated  to 
standardize  the  same,  and  it  is  contem- 
plated that  all  major  stations  will  ulti- 
mately be  supplied  w'ith  this  equipment. 
oOo 

AERIAL  PHOTOGPA-PHIC  TESTS 

Captain  C.W.  O’Connor,  Air  Corps;  Cap- 
tain L.J.  Rumaggi  anid  Lieut.  P.J.  Dau, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  recently  took  off 
from  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  for 
Fort  Sill,  Okla. , in  a B-lOB  airplane 
which  had  been  specially  modified  for 
flying  new  experimental  types  of  Air 
Corps  cameras.  Their  mission  was  to  ob- 
tain photographs  of  the  areas  iram.ediate- 
ly  contiguous  to  Fort  Sill,  for  use  by 
personnel  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  at 
the  Materiel  Division  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  Fire  Control  Data  Sheets  of  the 
S'ort  Sill,  Area.  On  this,  mission,  which” 
was  covered  in  nearly  a week's  time,  two 
cameras  were  used,  the  tandem  T-3A 
(5  lens)  and  the  experimental  4-inch 
wide  angle  type.  Three  flights  were 
made  at  20,000  feet,  and  personnel  work- 
ed at  that  altitude  some  eight  hours 
during  the  week. 

oOo 

_ During  the  month  of  October,  the  En- 
gineering Department  of  the  Sail  Antonio 
Air _ Depot  overhauled.  17  airplanes  and  66 
engines,  and  repaired  42  airplanes  and 
17  engines. 


(I 

The  new  Northwest.  Army  air  base  at  ' 
Tacoma,  Yfashington,  has  been  designated  > 
"McChord  Field,"  in  honor  of  the  late 
Colonel  William  C.  McChord,  Air  Corps, 

-who  was  killed  in  an  airplane ■ accident 
near  Maidens,  .Virginia,  on  August^  16, 

1937.  The  anncunceraon.t  was  made  in  War  , 
Department  General  Orders  issued  recent- 
ly. The  War  Department  policy  is  to 
name  Air  Corps  fields  and  stations  in 
honor  of  flying  officers  of  the  Air 
Corps  Regular  Array,  or  of  the  Air  Corps 
Reserve,  who  have  died  in  line  of  duty 
and  who  have  ha.d  long,  loyal  and  exem- 
plary service. 

Colonel  McChord  had  been  affiliated 
with  mdlitary  aviation  since  the  World 
7fer.  Previous  to  tnat  time  ha  served 
with  the  Cavalry,  in  which  branch  he  was 
comjnissioned  a second  lieutenant  on  June 
14,  1907,  following  his  graduation  from 
the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Colonel  McChord  was  a graduate  of  the 
Mounted  Service  School,  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 
the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School,  Langley 
Field,  "^a.  ; the  Command  and  General  Staff  j 
School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  the  ' 
Array  War  College,  Fort  Humphreys,  D.C.  He 
served. as  Commanding  Officer  of  Park 
Field,  Millington,  Tenn. ; Gerstner  Field,  f 
Lake  Charles,  La.  ; Chanute  Field,  111.  ; /'jj 
as  Air  Officer  oi  the  6th  Corps  Area,andVI 
as  Commanding  Officer  of  the  19th  Compos-  i 
ite  W'ing,  Panama  Caxial  Department.  Upon  j 
the  coirjpletion  of  his  foreign  service  ' 
duty  in' 1935,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  | 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Chief 
of  the  Training  and  Operations  Division 
of  bnat  office. 

McChord  Field  has  an  area  of  1310 
acres.  The  area  selected  for  the  site 
comprises  the  Pierce  County  Airport  (also 
laiown.  as  the  Tacom.a  Airport)  , consisting 
of  approximately  960  acres,  and  v/as  do- 
nated to  the  Government  through  the 
Beard  of  County  Commissioners  cf  Pierce 
County,  ‘Was'iiington.  The  Congress  recent- 
ly autiiorized  the  purchase  of  an  addition- 
al 350  aerrs  to  be  included  in  the  area 
occupied  by  the  air  base. 

oOo 

Use  cf  Radio  as  an  aid  to  Navigation 
11113 d from"  Page  T7) 

Referring  to  par. 5 of  these  notes, Col. 
Jones  states  he  has  not_ found  it  easier 
to  locate  the  co:ie  of  silence  between 
1.500  and  3,CC0  feet  than  at  a higher  al- 
titude, his  exrperience  being  that  tne 
higher  the  altitude  the  wider  the  cone  of 
silence  and  the  more  pronounced  the 
fi’  ding.  As  to  maneuvering  after  Ipcating 
the  cone  of  silence,  he  declares  his  ex-^ 
perience  is  tnat  the  best  proced'ore  is  t(» 
fly  in  one  straight  line,  say,  5 minutes, 
to  one  side  cf  txie  eone  cf  silence;  then 
turn  180  degrees  and  fly  back  10  minutes, 
putt  in, you  5 minutes  on  txie  other  side 
of  the  cone  of  silence,  tirain&  your. loca- 
tion of  altitude  so  as  to  be  approximate- 
over  tne  cone  of  silence  when  you  break 
tnrough, 
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CLASSES  AT  AIE  COHPS  TECHMICAL  SCHOOL 


’fith  the  Maintenance- Engineering,  Conrnunica- 
tions  and  Photographic  desses  well  under  way, 
academic  actixdties  at  the  Air  Corps  Technical 
School  at  Chanute  Field,  Eantoul,  111. , are 
fairly  hiioming. 

Af'-iong  the  student  officers  in  this  year’s 
classes  are  one  ivjarine  Corps  officer  end  cne 
officer  from  the  Philippine  Constahulary. 

The  following  is  a roster  of  the  student  of- 
ficers; 

Ivlgdntenance  Engineering;  1st  Lieuts-  Clayton 
E.  Iluglies,  Thetus  C.  Odcm,  Carl  F.  Damherg, 
FrarJc  G.  Jamison,  Charles  B.  Bougher,  Pichard 
M.  Ivbntgomery,  2nd  Lieuts.  Byron  E.  Brugge, 

Jack  E.  Shuck,  Charles  B.  Harvin,  Lawrence  S. 
Ful wider,  Burton  ¥.  Armstrong,  Jr.  , Air  Corps, 
and  Captain  Zehulon  C.  Eijpkins,  Ife-rine  Corps. 

Commun:. cations ; 1st  Lieuts.  William  H. 
I'/brgan,  James  AcS.  Thonpson,  George  F.  Hartman, 
Edward  J.  Hale,  Travis  M.  Hetlierington, Vernon 
C.  Smith,  Sanuel  A.  tdaidell,  George  3.  Lany, 
John  ¥.  Ifhite  and  2nd  Lieut,  Jasper  IT.  Bell,  • 
Air  Corps. 

Phoj^graphy:  1st  Lieuts.  Thomas  E.  Starratt, 
Jerald  it.  i/ECoy,,  Donald  L.  Hardy,  '3nd  Lieuts. 
Hilmer  C.  ITelson,  Air  Corps,  and  3rd  Lieut. 
Jesus  A.  Villamor,  Philippine  Army. 

In  addition  to  the  above  28  officers,  the 
school  rosters  list  the  following  number  of 


enlisted  students: 

Department  of  kechcnics  178 
Department  of  Armament  63 
Department  of  Photography  63 
Department  of  Conraanl  cat  ions  148 


Department  of  Clerical  Instruction  19 

During  the  present  year,  it  is  expected  that 
over  1200  enlisted,  students  will  be  graduated 
and  sent  to  service  orgejiizations. 

oOo 

TESTS  ON  NEi'J  LGTOPIZED  BALLOON  CQvlPLETilD 

The  War  Depertmient  recently  announced  the 
conpletion  of  the  initial  phase  of  experimental 
tests  on  the  C-6  motorized  observation  balloon 
at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  These  tests  have  been 
in  progress  since  early  September  and  several 
hundred  flights  have  been  made  under  a great 
variety  of  wind  and  weather  conditions. 

The  G-6  brings  many  novel  and  interesting 
features  to  the  observation  balloon  field..  The 
war-time  captive  balloon,  known  a,s  the  ’’sausage,'' 
and  which  lias  remained  practically  ’.mchenged 
to  the  present  time,  was  moored  by  a cable  to  a 
winch.  To  move  it  over  the  terrain  when  chang- 
ing its  station  for  observation,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  "walk”  it  overland.,  wrhere  power  lines, 
fences,  trees  and  other  obstacles  irade  progress 
slowj-  and  difficult,  or  to  pull  it  down,  deflate, 
roll  it  up  and  move  it  by  truck  - also  a time- 
consuming  process.  The  C-6  has  the  advantage 
that  it  moves  under  its  own  power  across 
country,  while  its  mneh  moves  by  a motor;  am- 
riving  at  the  proposed  rendezvous  or  ascension 
site,  the  balloon  lands  and  is  attached  to  its 
winch.  Thereafter  it  performs  the  mrmal  func- 
tions as  a cantive  balloon,  affording  a sta- 
tioi^ry  platform  at  high  elevation  for  direct- 
ing axtillery  fire. 


Another  great  advantage  possessed  by  the 
C-6  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  new  balloon 
is  filled  -with  helivim,  a non-inflairaiable 
and  non- explosive  gas,  while  the  older  type 
was  hydrogen  filled,  making  it  much  more 
vulnerable  to  attack  and  much  more  likely 
to  be  destroyed  by  storm  or  fire. 

The  C-6  Balloon  is  107  feet  long  and  30 
feet  in  diameter  and  contains  52,000  cubic 
feet  of  helitun.  The  old  type  "sausage’’^ it 
reulaces  was  95  feet  long,  27  feet  in  diameter 
and  contained  37,500  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen. 

The  new  balloon  is  powered  by  a 90  horsepower 
Lambert  motor,  mounted  in  a detachable  car, 
giving  the  craft  a speed  of  40  miles  per 
hour. 

Ivfe.jor  Ira  H.  Koenig,  Balloon  Squadron  Com- 
mander at  Fort  Sill , Okla. , has  charge  of  the 
tests,  assisted  by  Lfejor  W. C.  Farnum  as  opera- 
tions and  engineering  officer,  and  Staff  Sgt. 
Joseph  F.  Ivbl.dirray  as  operations  clerk.  The 
balloon  was  delivered  from  the  lighter-than.- 
air  depot  at  Scott  Field,  Belleville,  111. , 
and  sot  up  by  blaster  Sergeant  Joseph  A.  Bishop 
and  Staff  Sgt.  Harrison  C.  Finley,  both  of 
long  technical  experience  in  lighter- than-air 
service  at  the  Depot. 

oOo 

IITTEES STING  FLIGHT  BY  CAPTAIN  WITTKQP 

liXL  interesting  flight  in  a B-17  Bombardment 
ai  13) lane  was  recently  made  by  Captain  Hilbert 
Wittkop,  of  the  96th  Bombardment  Squadron, 
Langley  Field,  Va.  , the  take-off  being  at  5:00 
a.m.  for  bJaxvrell  Field,  Ala.  , via  Barksdale 
Field,  La.  A reuort  of  the  flight  follows: 

Clouds  were  encountered  at  2,500  feet  sliortlj 
after  take-off  and  flying  conditions  becaire 
wrorse  with  altitude.  No  breaks  were  discovered 
up  to  7,000  feet,  so  altitude  was  lost  to  2,00C 
feet  in  an  attenpt  to  get  underneath  the  ceil- 
ing. Being  still  blind  at  2,000  feet,  the 
flight  was  continued  on  instruments. 

Passed  through  rain  at  8,000  feet  and  emerged 
into  broken  clouds  at  6:40  a.m.  Clear  weather 
but  considerable  turbulent  air  prevailed,  with 
strong  NTf  and  'W  winds.  Descended  to  4,000  ft. 
at  8:50  a,. m.  , in  an  attempt  to  find  more  favor- 
able winds.  Defini.te  check  of  position  at 
Chattanooga  indicated  150  m. p.h.  ground  speed. 

.Anuived  over  Barksdale  Field  at  11:00  a.m. 
Dropped  20  bombs  in  four  anproaches  from  7,000 
feet  and  departed  for  iviaxwell  at  12  noon.  Land- 
ed there  at  2:45  p.m.  , after  an  uneventful 
trip.  The  time  required  from  Langley-Barksdale 
lEasDi'iell  Fields  was  9 hours  and  45  minutes. 

From  3:45  to  5:15  p.m.  , the  3-17  was  inspect- 
ed by  delegations  from  the  National  Guard  Con- 
vention. The  B-17  v/as  obviously  the  center  of 
interest  and  members  of  the  inspecting  party 
appeared  favorably  inpressed. 

Taking  off  from  blaxwell  Field  at  3:25  the  fol 
lomng  morning,  an  \inlimited  ceiling  and  fa\m)r- 
able  winds  gave  a ground  speed  in  excess  of  20C 
reph.  Humorous  is  the  thought  that  the  groiind 
speed  was  so  high  that  it  was  necessaxy  to 
throttle  well  bade  when  leaving  Spartanburg, 
S.C.  , so  that  Langley  Field  would  not  be  reach- 
ed before  daylight.  The  landing  at  Langley 
Field  was  made  at  7:15  a.m.  .time  3 hrs.  50  min. 
)-  V-7566,  A.C. 


OBITUARIES 


. Thomas  C. 
(Res.)  , 


oion,  Lieut,  Woods  flew  fifteen  different  tj'pes 
of  comnjercial  aircraft.  Having  con^jleted  suh- 
courses  in  Theory  of  Elight,  Aerial  Navigation 
and  Meteorology,  and  after  satisfactorily  com- 
pleting a written  examination  in  other  required 
subjects,  and  demonstrating  his  proficiency  as 
a pilot  before  a board  of  officers,  he  was 
appointed  a second  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Re- 
serve on  September  24,  1933,  and  given  the 
rating  of  "Airplane  Pilot"  on  the  same  date. 

In  September,  1937,  he  was  ordered  to 
Randolph  Eield,  Texas,  for  a special  course  of 
instruction. 


Two  Air  Corps  officers,  1st  Lieut 
Ivlorgan  and  2nd  Lieut. Loyal  C.  Weeds 
stationed  at  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  lost  their 
lives  in  an  attenpted  landing  after  dark  on 
November  26th,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  CCC  Canp 
at  Greenwood,  S. C.  Lieut.  l.!brgan  was  pilot  of 
the  BT-2C  plane,  and  Lieut,.  Vfcods,  passenger. 

Lieut,  ivibrgan,  who  tos  a West  Point  graduate 
Class  of  June,  1932,  was  a native  of  South 
Carolina  and  was  born  on  September  29,  1907. 

Pollowdng  his  graduation  from  the  Military 
Academy,  he  ’.ms  commissioned  a second  lieuten- 
ant of  Infantry,  and  applied  for  flying  train- 
ing at  the  Air  Coips  .Training  Center.  He 
graduated  from  the  Primary  Flying  School, 

Randolph  Field,  June  30-,  1933,  and  from  the 
Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas, 

October  14,  1933,  on  which  date  he  was  rated 
as  "Airplane  Pilot.  " 

Assigned  to  duty  in  the  Hawaiian  Department, 
he  served  mth  the  4th  Observation  Squadron  at 
Lxike  Field.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  tvro- 
year  tour  of  duty  in  Hawaii,  he  was  transferred 
to  Brooks  Field.,  'Texas,  vrhere  he  served  for 
about  16  months,  and  ’.vas  then  transferred  to 
Randolph  Field. 

Lieut.  Woods  had  a relher  varied  career 
prior  to  his  assignment  to  duty  with  the  Air 
Corps.  He  was  born  at  Green  Isle,  tEnn.  , 

September  25,  1906.  After  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Seattle,  for  two  years, 
and  the  Wilson  Business  College  of  tliat  city 
for  eight  months,  he  took  a two-year  course 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  He 
specialized  in  mechanical  and  electrical  en- 
gineering and  gas  chemistry. 

In  1926,  Lieut,  Woods  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Western  Oxygen  Company,  and  cn  week  ends 
flew  a "Jenny"  which  he  personally  owned.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  employed  by  the 
Western  College  of  Aeronautics  am.d  wa,s  engaged 
in  enrolling • students  and  teaching  the  theory 
of  flight.  Thereafter  for  several  months  he 
was  employed  as  an  automobile  m.3chanic  for  a 
motor  car  concern  in  Seattle,  and  then  went  to 
work  for  the  Northwest  Flying  Club,  enrolling 
students  and  teaching  theory  of  flight,  to- 
gether with  aircraft _maintenanco.^  He  performed!  e,  panticulan  need  often  expressed  in  Armiy  Attack 
the  rigging  on  tne  airplanes  and  kept  the  i circles  for  more  speed,  greater  armament  loaxi, 

motors  in  repair.  ^ higher  performance  comhined  wdth  greater 

In  the  spring'  of  1929,  Lieut.  V.oods  wrent  to  visibility  for  the  combat  crow.  It  has  been 
Alaska,  where  he  o.sseinbled  a <^N4D  airplane  from  -undergoing  secret  tests  in  the  3rd  Attack  Grouu 
its  original  crates  and  ilevir  it  for  the  nexu  . pWg  q-c’q  Force,  wnere  its  imintenance  char- 

I ecteristics , flying  q-’ialities  and  military  utili- 


On  Ifonday,  November  15th,  while  on  an  author- 
ized Pursuit  transition  flight  from  Kelly 
Field,  Flying  Cadet  Alfred  J.  Wapitell,  Observa- 
! tion  Section,  Advanced  Flying  School,  was  killed 
when  his  Pursuit  plane  wMch  he  was  flying 
struck  the  top  of  a tree  four  miles  west  of 
Boerne  Texas.  The  body  of  the  Flying  Cadet 
and  the  of  his  plane  were  found  on 

Mr.  C.C.  ivfcFarland' s ranch.  The  rcmiains  of 
the  late  Flying  Cadet  Capitell  ivere  sent  to 
Boston,  Niass.  , accompanied  by  Flying  Cahet 
Richard  A.  Ames.  A Board  wa.s  convened  to  in- 
vestigate the  cause  of  the  crash. 

The  deceased  Flying  Cadet  -was  a graduate  of 
Notre  Dame  University  of  the  class  o'f  1935, 
and  started  his  flying  training  last  February 
at  Randolph  Field.  Surviving  are  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mirs.  Alfred  R.  Capitell,  of  Belmont , 

Mas  s . 


I The  sincere  sympathy  cf  the  Air  Corps  is  ex- 
I tended  to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  de- 
I ceased  airmen  who  died  in  the  service  of  their 
; country. 

j oOo 

I 

j SERVICE  TEST  OF  YlA-18  ATTACK  AIRELANES 

i 

! Conclusion  of  the  initial  phases  of  the  ser- 
! vice  test  of  the  Air  Corps'  new  t-win- engined 
I iittack  aiiplane,  the  Y].A-18,  at  Barksdale  Field, 

' La.  , vras  recently  announced. 

! This  new  t’pe  was  designed  and  built  by  the 
I 'Curtiss  Airplane  Company,  B\iffalo,  N.Y.  , to  fill 


two  years  on  passenger  flights  and  student  in-  _ _ ^ 

struction.  He  had  no  a.ssistance  in  assembling  j py  being  compared  -ivith  those  of  single-engine 


or  rigging  of  this  airplane  or  in  servicing  or 
maintaining  it  during  the  entire  time  he  flew 
it.  Returning  to  the  States  in  1930,  he  w,’as 
employed  for  brief  periods  as  an  acetylene 
welder  for  a construction  company  and  as  a 
solicitor  for  an  air  transnort  concern.  He 
then  entered  the  employ  of  a.  California  Dental 
Supply  Company,  and  in  his  spare  time  kept  up 
his  flying  at  the  Culver  City  Aiiport  by  in- 
structing students  and  hauling  passengers. 

During  his  comection  v/ith  commercial  avia.- 


Attack  planes  and  with  the  desired  requirements- 
j All  these  feat'ores  the  manufacturer  has  en- 
I deo.vored  to  design  into  this  nev/  article.  Its 
I t’;n.n  engines,  added  power  and  special  design 
give  it  greatly  improved  visibility  for  the 
pilot,  a very  necessany  requirement  in  view  of 
the  low  altitude  am  which  Attack  planes  do  their 
military  missions.  Daily  d'ui-ing  the  past  twio 
weeks,  pilots  of  the  5rd  Attacio  Group  flew  these 
new  planes  over  the  gunnery  and  bombing  range, 
firing  the  imachine  guns  and  dropping  bombs  to 
test  in  hard- flight  service  eveiyfeaturethereof . 
eo-  Tr_75g0  A.  C. 
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The  chief  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  distribute  information  on  aero- 
nautics to  the  i'lying  personnel  in  the  Regular  Army,  Reserve  Corps,  National 
Guard,  and  others  connected  with  aviation. 

oOo — - 

A YEAR  END  MESSAGE  PROM  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  AlR  CORPS 


) 


The  season  of  the  year  which  is  now 
upon  us  is  an  opportune  one  to  reflect 
upon  those  things  which  we  may  well 
count  01^  blessings.  Looking  to  the  raary 
places  in  the  world  where  wars  are  now 
raging  or  imminent  we  in  the  United 
States  can  be  especially  than^ul  that 
our  country  is  at  peace  wdth  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

We  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  can  be  thank- 
ful for  a year  spent  in  productive  acti- 
vity, the  total  result  of  which  has  done 
much  to  promote- and  insure  that  peace. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  last  twelve 
months  of  our  activity  and  endeavor,  we 
find  the  year  1937  to  have  been  one  of 
the  bright  years  for  the  Array’s  flying 
arm  and,  for  that  matter,  for  aviation  - 
military  and  civil  - the  world  over. 

Our  success  in  the  flying  arm  has  been 
due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  strong 
support  of  the  War  Department  and  the 
Army,  as  a whole,  and  to  the  close  coop- 
eration of  other  branches  of  the  service. 

We  have  also  been  supported  strongly  and 
aided  freely  by  many  other  agencies  and 
establishments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, all  of  which  we  acknowledge  with 
gratitude. 

We  have  problems,  true;  v/e  have  diffi- 
culties yet  to  be  overcome,  but  we  know 
what  those  problems  and  difficulties  are 
and  we  have  made  plans  to  meet  them.  We 
have  not  sat  slovenly  and  sluggishly  by 
and  done  nothing  about  those  phases  of 
air  development  and  organization  which 
required  attention.  We  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  many  foreign 

countries  have,  during  the  past  year,  _ _ „ 

made  giant  strides  in  an  effort  to  devel-j rectly  due  to  the  earnest  and  sincere 
op  air  forces  inferior  to  none  in  the  | efforts  and  untiring  energies  of  cur  «f- 
world.  Yle  have  realized  that  our  problemj  f icers  and  men  of  the  Corps.  I wish  to 
in  the  Array  Air  Corps  has  been  two-fold:  thank  each  of  you  for  yoior  individual  ef- 
first,  to  keep  abreast  of  8,eronautical  reiforts  which  have  borne  the  collective  re- 
search, experimentation  and  development,  suit  I have  just  outlined,  and  wish  for 


found  elsewhere  in  the  hands  of  any  pos- 
sible adversary.  We  have  accomplished 
that  result.  I can  state  emphatically  . 
that  that  is  not  only  true,  but  that  some 
of  our  types  are  superior  to  those  avail- 
able anywhere  else  in  the  world.  We 
know  that  our  ability  hcnestlj^  to  make 
that  remarkable  statement  is  due  to  the 
funds  and  energies  we  have  spent  on  aero- 
nautical experimentation,  but  we  realize 
that  several  other  countries  have,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  placed  an  unccramcn 
emphasis  on  experimentation  and,  in  some 
cases,  probably  are  new  spending  more 
money  than  we  in  this  country  cn  this 
subject.  That  means  that  their  air- 
planes three  to  five  years  from  now  will 
he  superior  to  ours,  unless  v/e  increase 
our  funds  for  experimentation,  research 
and  development.  We  shall  leave  nothing 
tuidone  in  our  effort  to  accomplish  that 
result.  The  other  score  on  which  cur 
energies  have  been  exerted  is  on  organi- 
sation and  training  of  those  units  and 
that  personnel  which  we  have  had  avail- 
able in  the  Array  Air  Corps  during  the 
year.  Our  GHQ,  Air  Force  has  ably  super- 
intended, supervised  and  controlled  that 
training  program  to  the  end  that  I feel 
the  Army  can  justly  say  there  is  no 
other  air  force  in  existonco  which  ex- 
ceeds it^in  training,  in  individual  and 
unit  efficiency.  There  may  be  larger 
ones,  but  none  is  better.  Size  for  size 
it  compares  more  than  favorably  with  the 
best. 

Our  present  respected  and  enviable  po- 
sition^in  the  world  in  the  air,  so  far 
as  m-ilitary  flyjng  is  concerned,  is  di- 


to  insure  that  our  Army  airplanes,  type 
for  type,  are  at  least  the  equal  of  those 


each  of  you  and  yo’cir  families  a Happy 
Holiday  and  successful  New  Year  1938. 


} 


May  we  all  continue  our  earnest  and  con- 
certed effort  with  tne  result  that  onr 
country  raay  be  afforded  ample  air  defense! 


Major  General,  Air  Corps, 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps. 
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THE  NATION’S  lAEGEST  EMPLOYER  ANN  ITS  "LABOR  BOARD" 
By  tht  Hajnilton  Pi  eld  Correspondent 


The  United  States,  as  the  largest  em- 
ployer of  men  in  this  coiintry,- has  ■ de- 
monstrated that  there  need  he  no  such 
thing  as  a labor  problem. 

Every  day  nev;  men  enter  military  life- 
men  as  different  as  night  and  day  - men 
of  all  temperaments,  trades,  ages  and 
-tiaining;  men  from  all  States  and  nearly 
every  county  in  every  State;  poor  men, 
rich  men.  Yet  these  men  quietly  and  un- 
obtrusively, v.dthout  fus's  or  flurry,  are 
assimilated,  trained,  and  take  their 
place  as  unit's  .of  the  national  defense. 

In  the  Air  Corps  especially  has  the 
personnel  problem  been  acute.  Prom  vast- 
ly varied  sources  come  recruits  v;ho  must 
v/ithin  a fey;  months’  time  assume  posi-._ 
tions  of  great  responsibility.  On  their 
technical  kno\. ledge  and  training  in  any 
one  of  huhdi'eds  of  aeronautical  craft s_^  _ 
depends  the  safekeeping  of  valuable  mili- 
tary aeronautical  equipment  and  the  lives 
of  those  vdio  defend  our  nation  in  the 
air. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  GEQ,  Air 
P'^rce,  the  personnel  problem  .reached^  its 
zenith.  In  order  to  place  each  soldier 
in  the  one  spot  he  is  most  fitted  by 
trade,  temperament,  and  desire,  Major 
General  Prank  M.  Andrews,  Commanding 
General  of  the  GKQ  Air  Porce,  initia-ted 
a system  of  personnel  classification. 

Under  this  personnel  plan,  each  man. 
entering  the  Army  is  examined  thoroughly 
as  to  his  previous  training,  his  mental 
aptitude,  and  his  personal  desires,  by  a 
board  of  officers  situated  at  each  air 
base  of  the  GHQ  Air  Porce.  Upon  the 
classification  of  this  Board  depends  the 
future  assignment  and  type  of  work  done 
by  each  soldier  entering  the  Air  Corps. 

The  system,  works  like  this: 

"Bob"  Brown  has  just  enlisted  for  the 
Air  Corps  at  Hamilton  Pield.  at  his  home 
(let  us  say  Portland,  Oregon).  Brown  has 
been  outfitted  as  a soldder  at  Portland 
and  given  transportation  to  Hamilton 
Pield.  On  arrival  a.t  this  air  base. 

Brown  is  first  of  all  interviewed  by 
Major  Edward  D.  Jones,  Air  Corps,  S-1 
and  Chief  of  Personnel  at  Hamilton  Pield. 
In  this  interview;,  Major  Jones  secures 
as  far  as  possible  every  scrap  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  recruit  which 
would  be  of  advantage  either  to  the  sol- 
dier or  to  the  Government  to  know.  _He 
learxis  about  his  educational  qualifica- 
tions, his  vocational  knowledge,  his 
hobbies,  his  past  work,  his  preference 
as  to  kind  and  place  of  work.  Broni  says 
that  he  is  a high  school  graduate.  He 
has  lived  on  a farm  his  entire  life  and 
he  is  very  interested  in  trucks  and  auto-' 
mobiles.  He  has  never  done  any  profes- 
sional work  on  gasoline  engines  but  he 
has  aly;ays  "tinkered"  with  them  on  his 


father’s  farm.  Brown  then  goes  to  the 
garage,  vhere  he  is  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  tear  dovmi  and  repair  one  cf  the 
seventy  odd  trucks,  tractors,  cars  and 
motorcycles  which  are  used  at  Hamilton 
Pield.  This  test  determines  whether 
or  not  BroTO  has  any  aptitude  for  such 
work  and,  if  so,  whether  or  not  he 
needs  further  training.  The  interview 
and  results  of  the  trade  test  are  then 
placed  before  the  personnel  classifica- 
tion committee,  composed  of  specialists 
in.  each  of  the  many  trades  follov/ed  at 
Hamilton  Pield.  The _ member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  is  a specialist  in  automo- 
tive repair  then  reports  whether  or  not 
Brov/n  is  suitable  for  assignment  oo  the 
garage.  If  he  is  not  suitable.  Brown 
IS  then  tested  in  another  trade  of  his 
preference.  If  he  is  suitable.  Brown 
IS  assigned  permanently  to  the  garage 
where  he  either  assumes  the  responsibil- 
ity of  a trained  mechanic  or  undergoes 
a thorough  apprenticeship  at  the  hands 
of  instructors,  according  to  his  abili- 
ty. 

The  classification  board  then  has 
achieved  three  very  tangible  results 
with  Bob  Brovm,-  first,  it  has  made  the 
mpst  desirable  use  of  his  services  so 
that  the  government  gets  value  received 
for  his  wages;  second,  conroetent  hands 
[have  been  chosen  to  v;ork  upon  valuable 
j Government  property  and  thas  safeguard 
the  taxpayers’  investment;  third.  Bob 
Brown,  has  been  placed  in  a position  that 
he  especially  likes  and  one  which, 
through  his  interest,  will  furnish  him  a 
valuable  and  v/orbliwhile  trade  after  his 
enlistment  in  the  Army. 

Tru.e,  this  is  far  from  being  Brov/n’ s 
sole  assignment  to  duty.  He  has  other 
things  to  learn  - strictly  military  sub- 
jects. .He,  as  well  as  every  other  man 
entering  the  Army,  must  undergo  an  in- 
tensive  period  of  recruit  training  in 
whichhe  learns  drill,  military  hygieno, 
and  sim.ilar  subjects  necessary  for  his 
well  be.ing,  but  Brown,  placed  in  a par- 
ticularly interesting  position  as  his 
main  duty,  is  a satisfied,  efficient 
workman . 

— -oOo ;- 

?/estern  Air  Express  set  a new  passen- 
ger record  over  their  San  Diego -Salt 
Lake  route  last  September  with  the  fly- 
ing of  nearly  one  million  passenger 
miles,  a total  of  3,500  passengers  being 
carried  over  its  system  from  Great  Palls 
to_San  Diego.  Nearly  65,000  pounds  of 
mail  were  flown,  a tv/enty  percent  in- 
crease over  the  corresponding  month  in 
the  year  1956.  Over  twenty  tons  of  air 
express  were  carried. 
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"YOU  CM'T  PimADS  THEM  LIKE  SOLDIERS'" 
By  a Power  Plant  Engineer 


High  output  engines  have  sounded  the 
death  ;^ell  of  the  would-he  Napoleons  on 
"big  white  horses  who  like  to  watch  the 
hoys  go  hy  in  fancy  parade  on  the  ground. 

Those  of  us  who  lean  toward  the  aca- 
dfcinic  side  of  the  situation  l^ow  that 
B.M.E.P.'s  (brake  mean  effective  pres- 
sures) have  practically  doubled  since 
the  good  old  days.  All  the  technical 
ingenuity  of  man  has  been  gathered  to- 
gether to  guide  every  available  molecule 
of  air  around  through  the  fins  of  our 
air-cooled  engines.  Even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  heat  transfer  from 
the  engine  to  the  air  is  scarcely  ade- 
quate. 

On  the _ ground  all  of  these  troubles 
are  magnified  many  times.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  better  informed  authorities  claim 
that  we  are  wearing  our  engines  out  on 
the  ground  and  not  in  the  air.  Included 
in  this  category  is  our  old  mechanic, 
brought  up  on  O.X. ’s  and  Liberties,  who 
must  park  his  ship  on  the  line  and  let 
it  buzz  for  one-half  hour  each  morning, 
"If  the  airplane  and  engine  were  working 
all  ri^t  the  evening  before,  why  the 
half  hour  to  find  out  the  same  thing  the 
following  morning?"  he  asks. 

Cowl  design  and  prop  wash  cause  some 
fancy  airflows,  particularly  in  air- 
cooled engines  when  operated  at  less 
thqn  flying  speed.  Such  variations  may 


EAST  TRA.VELING  EOR  B-17»s 

Three  B-17  Bombardment  airplanes, com- 
manded by  Major  H.L.  George,  with  wing 
ships  being  flown  by  Captains  H.M. 
Wittkop  and  D.H.  Alkire,  departed  on 
November  14th  from  Langley  Field,  Va. , 
enroute  to  March  Field,  Calif. , the 
southern  route  to  Maxwell  Field,  Ala, , 
and  then  a Mercator  course  of  273  de- 
grees to  destination  being  followed.  The 
weather  w^as  excellent,  but  head  winds  of 
gale  velocity  reduced  the  ground  speed 
at  times  to  125  m.p.h. 

Radio  communication  with  the  2nd  Wing 
was  maintained  for  approximately  1900 
miles,  and  with  the  3rd  Wing  for  about 
1,000  miles. 

No  excessive  fatigue  was  experienced 
by  the  crew,  but  the  altitude  of  12,000 
feet  over  such  a protracted  period  ne- 
cessitated the  use  of  oxygen.  The  take- 
off from  Langley  Field  was  at  21; 00  EST 
on  November  14th,  and  the  landing  at 
March  Field  was  at  12:00  EST,  November 
15th. 

The  return  trip  to  Langley  Field  was 
made  via  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  and 
proved  rather  uneventful.  The  elapsed 
time  between  March  Field  and  Randolph 
Field  was  4 hours  and  45  minutes,  while 
that  between  Randolph  and  Langley  Fields 
v;as  H axvii’s  and  30  minutes. 


prove  to  be  anything  from  reverse  flow 
to  practically  no  flow  at  all  through 
the  fins  and  the  cylinders. 

T/ith  reference  to  our  new  high  output 
liquid-cooled  engines,  a similar  condi- 
tion prevails.  Radiator  and  oil  cooler 
airflow  depend,  for  adequate  cooling, 
entirely  upon  the  high  air  speed  of  the 
airplane.  To  obtain  high  performance 
we  must  produce  low  drag,  etc.  Any  type 
of  large  air  scoops  which  will  be  ade- 
quate for  cooling  while  parading  air- 
planes on  the  ground,  or  during  mechan- 
ic's warm-up,  means  a tremendous  sacri- 
fice of  speed  in  the  air.  These  details 
will  be  self-evident  to  the  tactical 
pilot  upon  his  first  contact  with  the 
newer  airplanes  now  leaving  the  inc^ustry. 
From  the  standpoint  of  airplane  and  en- 
gine efficiency,  all  pilots  should  de- 
velop the  habit  of  getting  comfortably 
settled  in  the  cockpit  and  being  ready 
for  take-off  shortly  after  starting  the 
engine.  If  the  engine  is  running  on 
the  ground,  remember  - every  minute  of 
fidgeting  in  the  cockpit  costs  money. 

Advice  for  take-off  formation  from 
the  materiel  standpoint  is  - get  in  your 
airplane,  get  comfortable,  start  your 
engine,  taxi  out,  and  get  going,  or  you 
may  not  get  over  the  fence  at  the  end 
of  the  field. 


FIELD  TRAINING  FOR  4th  OBS.  SQUADRON 

The  4th  Observation  Squadron,  stationef 
at  Luke  Field,  T.H. , recently  returned 
to  its  home  station  after  spending  a 
week  in  field  training  at  South  Cape, 
Hawaii.  Although  handicapped  by  high 
winds,  an  excellent  camp  was  established 
and  a great  deal  of  useful  field  train- 
ing was  accomplished.  The  entire  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  was  transported  by 
air,  which  in  itself  served  as  an  impor- 
tant training  item.  Twelve  officers  and 
thirty-one  enlisted  men  made  the  trip. 

The  Black  Widov/  Spider  population,  pre- 
viously reported  upon  in  the  News  Letter, 
seems  to  have  decreased  slightly,  and 
the  News  Letter  Correspondent  expresses 
the  hope  that  this  decrease  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  toads  which  were  import- 
ed about  a month  ago  in  the  belief 
that  the  spiders  would  appeal  to  them 
as  an  article  of  diet. 

— oOo 

It  is  the  uurpose  and  desire  to  publisl 
in  the  News  Letter  items  of  interest 
covering  activities  at  all  Air  Corps 
fields  and  stations.  Contributions  will 
be  welcomed  from  Randolph,  Brooks, 

Waeelev  and  Albrook  Fields  from  which  no 
news  has  been  received  for  some  time. 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  97TH  OBSERVATIOH  SQUADHOH 
By  the  Mitchel  Field  Correspondent 


The  97th  Observation  Squadron  (Corps 
and  Array) , Air  Corps,  at  Mitchel  Field, 
N.Y.,  seeras  to  he  school-Tdse  these  days. 
Everywhere  we  turn  in  this  outfit  we 
find  sorae  form  or  evidence  of  sq'aa.di"Cn 
or  individxial  schooling  instincfj  and  it 
is  satisfying  to  note  this,  particularly 
when  so  much  is  being  published  on  modern 
GHQ,  aviation  - readiness  for  combat, 
keenness,  militarj'"  efficiency,  etc. 

The  97th  Observation  Squadron  (Corps 
and  Array)  is,  in  fact,  an  M-Day  Force. 

It  is  now  a 130-raan  outfit.  This  in- 
crease was  recemmended  by  Major  George 
C.  McDonald,  Air  Corps,  former  squadron 
commander  and  now  a student  at  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  School,  and  has 
been  kept  active  by  the  present  skipper, 
Major  Charles  A.  Korn,  Air  Corps. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  was 
the  appointment  of  officers  to  combat 
crews  and  the  establishment  of  flights, 
with  regularly  assigned  pilots,  observ- 
ers, mechanics,  radio  operators,  photo- 
graphers, etc.  This  system  has  been 
used  daily  for  the  past  year,  and  its 
practicability  most  definitely  indicated 
bj^  the  Squadron's  outstanding  success 
during  the  summer  season  of  1937,  when 
one  or  more  airplanes  have  been  detached 
from  the  Squadron,  operatv.rig  in  the  field 
in  cooperation  with  all  types  of  ground 
arms,  away  from  home  airdrome  for  periods 
of  as  much  as  three  weeks.  On  these  mis- 
sions the  duties  performed  and  field  con- 
ditions encountered  were  very  much  simi-  ■ 
lar  to  those  which  it  is  anticipated  1 
would  exist  under  actual  service  condi-  [ 
tions.  I 

The  second  move  was  the  formation  of  i 
an  actively  functioning  squadron  intelli-l 
gence  section.  Believing  this  a most 
necessary  section  for  any  Air  Corps  or- 
ganization, and  particularly  so  for  an  j 
observation  unit  in  times  of  peace  or  j 
war,  the  present  squadron  commander  de-  , 
signated  1st  Lieut.  Richard  H.  Wise,  Air  j 
Corps,  as  Squadron  Intelligence  Officer,  j 
with  two  Reserve  officers  as  assistants-  ! 
2nd  Lieut s.  Alfred  G.  Witter  and  Ster-  | 
ling  G.  Harvey.  These  officers  have  I 
been  instructed  in  the  primary  functions  i 
and  channels  of  an  Army  Intelligence  I 
System,  its  close  relation  with  Opera-  j 
tions  Plans  and  Training,  and  sorae  em- 
phasis placed  on  the  prompt  rendition  of 
complete  and  accurate  observers'  reports, 
care  in  taking  aerial  photographs,  . ■ 

methods  of  successful  cooperation  with 
various  ground  arms,  etc. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
fiscal  year,  this  Squadron  has  been  con- 
ducting ground  schools  and  "rainy  day" 
schedules  for  both  officers  and  men. 

Tile  (Officers'  courses  include  Ground  and 
Aar  Rules;  Airplane  and  Engine  Mainten- 
ance; Communications;  Armament;  Instru- 
ments; Photography;  Meteorology;  Air 


Havigation;  Chemical  V/arfare,  and  Tech-  i 
nical  Administrehion.  This  instruction 
will  be  continuous  throughout  the  train- 
ing year.  All  enlisted  men  are  schooled 
in  subjects  relating  to  their  particular 
departments,  and  have  recently  undergone 
unofficial  rigorous  practical  examina- 
tions in  preparation  for  the  forthcoming 
annual  Air  Mechanic'  examinations. 

The.  Squadron  has  been  sending  its  reg- 
ular quota  of  enlisted  men  to  the  vari- 
ous courses  conducced  at  Chanute  Field 
in  the  Air  Corps  Technical  School,  and 
has  a long  waiting  list  for  this  activi- 
ty. Tlie  latest  orders  include:  Armament, 
Pvt,  1st  Cl.  John  D.  Pardee;  Photography, 
Pvt.  Herbert  A.E.  Ruhrman,  and  Radio 
Communications,  Pvt.  1st  Cl.  Carmen  R. 
Gisraondi.  In  addition,  there  are  two  mer- 
now  attending  the  base  radio  flight  oper- 
ator' s course.  Two  officers  of  this  or- 
ganization were  sent  to  that  school  with- 
in the  past  six  months,  and  another  de-_ 
tailed  to  study  weather  at  the  California, 
Institute  of  Technology.  A previous 
squadron  commander  is  now  attending  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  School,  and 
the  present  "Skipper"  is  under  orders 
for  the  same  course,  beginning  in  the 
Fall  of  1938.  ^ 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  it  ^ 
has  been  noticed  that  a number  af  the 
enlisted  men  are  spending  a great  deal 
of  spare  time  and  a few  spare  nickels 
in  the  night  schools  of  nearby  Jamaica _ 
and  Brooklyn.  Others  are  pursuing  vari- 
ous correspondence  courses  for  theoret- 
ical technical  training,  and  at  least 
three  are  nov/  enrolled  in  the  2nd  Corps 
Area  Army  Extension  Sch^^ols  with  a viow 
to  ultimate  commissions  in  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps, 

All  this  Is  taking  place  to  the  end 
that  the  97th  may  properly  and  success- 
fully fulfill  its  primary  mission:  "To 
observe,  record  and  report  with  deadly 
effect. " 

oOO' 

33ED  PURSUIT  IH  IITTERCEPTION  PROBLEMS 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  work  at 
Langley  Field  at  the  33rd  Pursuit  Squad- 
ron front  is  the  interception  problem. 

The  Squadron  usually  assigns  two  or 
three  officers  to  run  the  plotting  board 
and  the  Flight  Commander  takes  over  the 
flying  end.  Zig-za,gging  courses  of  the 
"enemy"  formation  keeps  the  friendly 
Pursuiters  on  their  toes  and  calls  for 
accurate  timing  and  exact  navigation. 

Each  mission  usually  results  one  hundred 
percent  successful. 

The  mornings  receive  their  debut  with 
fli^^ht  gunnery  on  tow  targets  at  an 
alti'GUde  of  15,000  feet. 

— — oOo 
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HAEMOHIZATIOK  MH  HISEER  SOOHES 

By  1st  Lieut.  Norinan  H,  Ives,  Air  Corps 


) 


efficiency  with  which  a 
/ Pursuit  airplane  can  carry 

out  its  defensive  or  offen- 
sive mission  is  dependent 
raa.inly  upon  the  operation 
and  effective  use  of  the 
fixed  machine  guns.  Disre- 
garding the  mechanical  and 
electrical  difficulties  en- 
countered in  gunnery,  and 
assuming  that  the  rate  of 
fire  B^'nch^cnization,  etc. , are  satis- 
factory, there  is  ^'ne  major  considera- 
tion which  may  mean  the  difference  "be- 
tween highly  successful  accomplishment 
of  a mission  and  failure:  that  vital 
factor  may  "be  "beet  described  as  the 
ability  of  the  pilot  to  hit  the  target. 

Inasmuch  as  the  ability  cf  the  pilot 
to  hit  the  . target  does  not’ depend  solely 
on  the  individual's  flying  a’bility  or 
the  functioning  of  the  armament  equip- 
ment, it  is  important  that  all  of  the 
contributing  factors  be  considered.  Low 
scores  are  generally  attributed  te  rough 
air,  poor  flying  equalities  of  the  air- 
plane, erratic  piloting,  or  just  poor 
marksmanship.  Actually,  about  eighty 
percent  of _ the  trouble  may  be  traced 
very  definitely  to  one  cause:  improper 
harmonization. 

Merely  mounting  sights  And  guns  on  on 
airplane  in  such  positions  as  will  cause 
the  trajectories  of  the  bullets  to  inter- 
sect the  line  of  sight  at  a given  range 
is  not  sufficient  harmonization  to  in- 
sure hitting  the  target  consistently. 
Unless  the  pilot  can  held  the  sights  on 
the  target  lon^-  enough  to  fire  an  accu- 
rate, ^ destructive  burst,  the  results  are 
erratic  and  considerably  below  the  desir- 
ed standards  of  gunnery  efficiency. 

The  most  in^jortant  factor  in  harmoni- 
zation, and  the  point  that  is  most  fre- 
quently^ overicoked,  misunderstood  or  un- 
known, is  this:  It  is  in^possible  for  a 
pilot  to  fly  a straight,  true  course  to 
the  target,  holding  the  sights  on  the 
target  long  enoiigh  to  insure  accurate, 
destructive  fire,  unless  the  sights  are 
perfectly  parallel  with  the  flight  line 
of  the  airplane. 

As  stated  above,  the  necessarily 
steady,  accurate  approach  does  not  de- 
pend solely  on  the  flying  ability -or 
finesse  cf  the  pilot,  Tiie ' steadiest 
pilot  cannot  hold  his  sights  on  the  tar- 
get and^fly  a straight  line  if  those 
sights  indicate  a line  which  the  airplane 
cannot  possibly  make  good,  because  of 
the  design,  rigging,  or  inherent  flying 
qo.alities  of  the  airplane. 

Mounting  the  sights  parallel  with  the 
flight  line  does  not  mean  that  the  sights 
are  parallel  with  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  airplane.  The  longitudinal  axis 
and  the  flight  line  are  seldom  the  same. 


The  longitudinal  axis  remains  constant, 
v/hereas  the  flight  line  of  an  airplane 
varies,  in  relation  to  the  longitudinal 
axis,  with  an  increase  or  decrease  of 
speed,  altitude  and  load.  Therefore, it 
is  necessary  to  select  an  airspeed  and 
altitude,  find  the  exact  angle  between 
.the  fli^t  line  and  the  leveling  li^s 
of '.  that  airplane  for  the  desired  air- 
s:peed  and  altitude,  aiid  then  align  the 
sights  accordingly. 

Tlie  correct  angle  between  the  flight’ 
line  and  the  leveling  Itigs  for  any  air- 
plane equipped  with  fixed  machine  guns 
may  be  Stained  from  the  gun  sighting 
chart  prepared  by  the  manufacttjrer  and 
included  in  the  airplane  handbook.  ■ 

The  gun  sighting  charts  are  plotted  to 
show  the  angle  between  fhe  flight  line, 
with  full  useful  load  less  one-half  the 
fuel  load  for  all  speeds  within  stalling 
and  fifty  percent  greater  than  maximum 
level  flight  speed,  and  the  line  estab- 
lished by  the  leveling  brackets  or  le- 
veling datum  for  each  5,000  foot  alti- 
tude. For  example,  a typical  gun-sight- 
ing chart  will  shov/  that  at  an  airspeed 
of  150  miles  per  hour,  at  sea-level,  the 
flight  line  will  be  three  degrees  a'bove 
the  line  parallel  to  the  leveling  lugs. 
That  is,  the  nose  of  the  airplane  will 
be  three  degrees  above  the  line  the  air- 
plane is  actually  flying.  At  a speed 
of  ,280  miles  per  hoxir,  at  the  same  alti- 
tude, the  flight  line  of  that  airplane 
will  be  slightly  below  the  line  parallel 
to  the  leveling  lugs.  If  the  si^’hts  are 
aligned  with  the  leveli]^  lugs,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  it  is  impossi"ble  to  fly 
parallel  to  the  line  of  sight  except  at 
the  one  speed  and  altitude  at  which  the 
flight  line  and  the  longitudinal  axis 
are  the  same. 

If  the  line  of  sight  and  the  flight 
line  are  no-c  absolutely  parallel,  the 
pilot  may  get  fne  sights  on  the  target 
but  cannot  possibly  hold  them  on  the 
target  "because  the  airplane  follows  a 
line  which  may  be  several  degrees  above 
or  below  the  line  of  sight.  As  t’he  air- 
plane approaches  the  target,  the  sights 
move  up  or  down  on  the  target,  althoiigh 
the  pilot  does  not  vary  the  angle  cf  ap- 
proach. In  order  to  return  the  sights 
to  the  target,  the  pilot  must  change  the 
vertical  angle  of  approach  cf  the  air- 
plane. The  new  angle  will  permit  the 
sights  to  remain  on  the  target  momenta- 
rily and  then  the  angle  must  be  again 
corrected  to  return  the  sights  to  the 
target.  This  results  in  a "dive  and 
zoom"  approach.  Theoretically,  the  ap- 
proach described  is  approximately  the 
shape ^ of  a parabola.  Actually,  due  to 
the  pilot's  efforts  to  make  the  correc- 
tions necessary  to  keep  the  sights  on 
the  target,  the  airnlane  "hunts"  up  and 
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down  on  the  parabolic  conrBe.  The  "dive 
and  zoom,"  of  course,  is  very  shallow 
and  hardly  perceptible  to  onlookers  and 
usually  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
be  iiotlced  by  the  pilot.  However,  that 
irregular  approach  is  enough  to  account 
for  tne  difference  betv/een  expert  gun- 
nery and  just  average  or  poor  marksman- 
ship. A change  of  one  degree  in  the 
angle  of  approach,  arr"a  range  of  700 
feet,  will  move  the  center  of  impact 
more  jtoan  twelve  feet. 

muFE"  also'  He  remembered  that  in 
mounting  the  sights  parallel  with  the 
flight  line  there  must  be  no  lateral  di- 
vergence. This  does  not  mean,  for  in- 
stance, that  all  C-4  sights  will  read 
"0".  If  the  fuselage  remained  perfectly 
true,  and  the  sight  post  mounting  s9ckets 
were  accurately  aligned,  then  the  sight 
would  always  read  "0".  Adjustments  to 
right  or  left  are  usually  necessary  to 
bring  the  line  of  sight  parallel  with 
the  flight  line.  By  attaching  strings 
of  equal  length  (about  30  feet  long)  to 
the  leading  ed^'es  of  the  right  and  left 
wings,  equal  distances  out  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  fuselage,  and  by  bringing  the 
free  ends  together  in  front  of  the  air- 
plane at  the  level  of  the  sights,  an  ac- 
curate sighting  point  is  provided  for 
aligning  the  sights,  laterally,  parallel 
to  the  flight  line.  If  the  point  at 
which  the  strings  meet  cannot  be  seen 
through  the  sights  with  the  rear  sight 
set  at  "0",  then  an  adjustment  is  neces- 
sary. After  accurately  aligning  the 
sights  parallel  to  the  flight  line  by 
the  above  method,  the  sight  should  never 
be  moved  from  the  flight  line  in  order 
to  intersect  the  line  of  fire  at  a given 
range  or  to  move  the  point  of  impact  in 
relation  to  the  center  of  the  target. 

Move  the  guns,-  not  the  sight.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  guns  cannot  in  any  way  affect 
the  flyinj^  of  the  airplane.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  strings  used 
in  establishing  the  point  directly  in 
front  of  the  airplane  be  exactly  the 
Same  length.  Care  must  be_ exercised  to 
prevent  stretching  one  string  more  than 
the  other,  or  an  appreciable  error  may 
result. 

The  same  principles  and  factors  involv- 
ed in  harmonizing  and  r.sing  the  C-4 
sight  apply  to  the  IJ-2  optical  sight. _ 

The  actual  procedure  in  aligning  the  H-2 
sight  varies  slightly,  but  the  results 
are  the  same,  and  it  is  just  as  important 
accurately  to  mount  the  sight  so  that 
the  line  of  sight  is  perfectly  parallel 
with  the  flight  line  of  the  airplane.  If 
the  sights  and  guns  on  all  the  airplanes 
in  a sauadron  are  harmonized  properly, it 
will  m^e  no  difference  in  a pilot’ s 
scores  whether  he  flies  his  particular 
assigned  airplane  or  some  other  airplane 
in  the  squadron.  As  long  as  the  correct 
air  speed  ^and  altitude  are  maintained,  a 
steady,  true  course  can  be  flown,  and 
the  Big,hte  can  be  held  on  the  target 


with  comparative  ease.  In  many  Pursuit^ h 
squadrons  it  is  necessary  for  two  or  “ 
more  pilots  to  use  the  same  airplane  for 
gunnery.  If  each  pilot  aligns  the  sights  . 
and  guns  in  accordance  with  his  own  un- 
derstanding of  harmonization,  the  result 
will  be  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and, 
in  most  cases,  average  or  poor  scores. 
Furthermore,  unless  the  sights  on  all 
airplanes  in  an  element  or  flight  are 
correctly  aligned  parallel  with  the 
flight  line,  a close  element  or  flight 
formation  cannot  be  maintained  while  ap- 
proaching and  firing  on  a target.  For 
instance,  if  the  rear  sight  on  the  lead-  i 
ing  airplane  is  off-set  to  the  left, that 
airplane  will  describe  an  approximate 
parabola  to  the  right  as  long  as  the 
pilot  sights  on  the  target.  If  the  rear 
sight  on  the  airplane  in  number  two  po- 
sition is  off-set  to  the  right,  then 
that  airplane  will  follow  a parabolic 
curve  to  the  left  during  the  approach  if 
the  pilot  attempts  to  hold  the  sights  on 
the  target.  The  result  is  that  the  wing 
men  in  a formation  are  forced  to  disre- 
gard their  sights  and  fly  for  position 
on  the  leader.  This  accounts,  to  a. 
great  extent,  for  the  inaccuracy  of  for- 
mation fire.  Tlie  advantages  of  standard- 
ized, correct  harmonization  are  obvious. 

The  question  of  whether  to  align  the 
sightseer  the  guns  parallel  with  the  ^ 
flight  line  is  still  frequently'"  discussei^ 
and  argued  among  pilots.  There  are  quite 
a few  erroneously  informed  pilots  who  in- 
sist on  moving  the  sight  to  harmonize 
with  the  guns  and  to  change  the  center  of 
inmact  on  the  target.  Those  are  the 
pilots  who  complain  about  the  flying  qual- 
ities  of  the  airplane,  and  find  it  neces- 
sary to  develop  bad  habits  of  skidding  or 
slipping  in  order  to  hold  the  sights  on 
the  targe  t . 

Any  doubt  regarding  the  sligning  of  the 
sights  and  guns  in  relation  to  the  flight 
line  may  be  easily  and  quickly  dispelled 
by  the  following  practical  demonstration: 
Using’  an  automobile  or  any  vehicle  to 
simulate  an  airplane,  mount  a C-4  sight 
parallel  with  the  longitudinal  axis  and 
sight  on  an  object  about  100  yards  dis- 
tant. (if  it  is  not  practicable  to  mount 
a sight  on  the  vehicle,  a chalk  line  on 
the  hood,  the  center  hinge,  or  a mark  on 
the  wind.shield  in  line  with  the  radiator 
ornament  will  suffice.  Require  the 
"pilot"  to  drive  the  car  slowly  to  the 
"target,"  holding  hhe  sight  steadily  on 
the  selected  object.  If  the  sight  is^ 
absolutely  parallel  with  the  longitudi- 
nal axis  of  the  vehicle,  the  resultant 
course  to  the  "target"  will  be  perfectly 
straight.  If  the  wheel  tracks  or  tire 
marks  are  not  visible,  the  line  of  ap-  ^ 
proach  may  be  shown  by  fastening  a stick^ 
or  wire  on  the  vehicle  in  such  a manner 
that  it  will  scratch  or  mark  the  surface 
over  which  the  vehicle  passes.  Next, 
move  the  sight,  line,  or  windshield 
marker  so  that  the  line  of  sight  is  at  a 1 
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) slij^ht  angle  to  either  side  of  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  vehicle  and  repeat 
the  run.  The  "pilot'*  will  he  unable  to 
hold  the  sight  on  the  target  without 
gradually  swinging  the  vehicle  to  right 
or  left.  The  approach,  as  marked  or 
shown  on  the  surface,  will  he  a parabolic 
curve. 

The  above  demdnstration  should  prove 
conclusively  that  the  line  of  sight  and 
the  flight  line  must  be  the  same  in  or- 
der to  hold  the  sights  on  a target  and 
make  a straight  approach.  Although  this 
demonstration  shows  only  the  erratic  ap- 
proach due  to  lateral  divergence  of  the 
sight  from  the  flight  line,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  factors  are  involved  in  ver- 
tical divergence.  Add  the  vertical  and 
the  lateral  curves  together  and  the 
answer  is  erratic,  mediocre  gunnery. 
Pilots  cannot  e^ect  to  make  consistent- 
ly high  scores  if  their  airplanes  cannot 
be  made  to  fly  a steac3y,  straight  course 
to  the  target.  Correct,  careful  harmoni- 
zation will  enable  average  aerial  gun- 
ners to  raise  their  scores  considerably, 
and  the  experts  will  get  more  consistent 
results. 

oOo 

^ NEW  LARGS  TOW  TARGET 

The  development  of  a tow  target,  the 
effective  area  of  which  is  300  square 
feet  - much  larger  than  the  'Types  A-5  or 
B-12  - has  practically^  been  completed  at 
the  Air  Corps  Materiel  Division,  Wright 
Field,  Ohio.  This  type  of  target  em- 
bodies a series  of  short  sleeves  with 
mouths  radially  mounted  at  the  rear  of  a 
flat  flag  and  arranged  so  that  the  target 
may  be  towed  either  in  a horizontal  or  a 
vertical  plane.  Because  of  the  greater 
area  of  this  target,  scores  for  more  ac- 
curate firing  data  may  be  obtained  and 
visibility  at  longer  range  is  afforded. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
or  not  this  design  was  suited  for  aerial 
gunnery  practice,  the  target  was  taken 
to  Selfridge  Field,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich., 
on  November  2nd.  Six  practice  flights 
by  1st  Pursuit  Group  pilots  over  a two- 
hour  towing  period  were  accomplished  and 
proved  that  the  design  with  minor  modi- 
fications would  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
For  use  in  connection  with  the  target,  a 
Type  C-5  windlass  of  7,000  ft.  cable  ca- 
pacity was  developed.  This  vdndlass  is 
similar  to  the  Type  C-4  except  that  it 
is  made  larger  to  accommodate  approxi- 
mately twice  the  length  of  cable.  An 
air-cooled  brake  drum  and  an  integral 
, electric  motor  for  rewind  of  the  cable 
^ have  been  incorporated  to  replace  the 
inpeller  drive  used  on  other  windlasses. 

Action  has  been  initiated  to  procure 
four  of  these  windlasses  and  a number 
of  the  new  type  targets  for  service 
test. 


In  the  presence  of  approximately  1,000 
statesmen,  diplomats,  government  cffici- 
lals,  Army  and  Navy  officers,  veterans, 
relatives  and  friends,  a monument  to  the 
memory  of  Lieut.  Norman  Prince,  World 
War  flyer  and  organizer  of  the  famous 
Lafayette  Escadrille,  was  dedicated  on 
Monday,  December  6th,  at  the  Y/ashington 
Cathedral,  Washington,  D. C. 

Fifteen  members  of  the  Norman  Prince 
Post  Of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
an  equal  number  of  members  of  the  Norman 
Prince  Post  of  the  American  Legion  came 
! from  Boston  to  constitute  a guard  of 
i honor  around  the  monument.  Mayor  Fred- 
i erick  W.  Mansfield,  of  Boston,  and  Mrs. 

I Mansfieldj  likewise  attended,  offering 
a wreath  in  tribute,  in  the  name  of 
their  city,  to  "one  who  was  her  son." 

The  counselor  of  the  French  Embassy, 

Mr.  Jules  Henry,  represented  his  country 
at  the  ceremonies  in  the  absence  from 
the  city  cf  the  French  Ambassador. 

"It  is  a significant  circumstance," 
i said  the  Right  Rev.  James  E.  Freeman, 
Bishop  of  Washington,  who  conducted  the 
rites,  "that  the  first  notable  monument 
and  memorial  to  be  placed  here  is  in  honor 
of  an  American  youth  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  not  under  his  own  colors 
but  under  the  tricolor  of  France.  He 
v/as  a volunteer  who  died  for  a cause  he 
loved. " 

General  John  J.  Pershing,  representing 
the ^ armies  of  the  United  States,  also 
praised  Lieut.  Prince  as  a chivalrous 
hero  who  gave  up  wealth  and  ease  for 
martyrdom  in  the  name  of  righteousness. 
The  A.E.F.  Commander  was  followed  by 
Major  General  Adalbert  de  Chambrun,  rep- 
I resentative  of  the  armies  of  France, who 
told  of  the  hero's  career  as  an  organiz- 
er of  the  Lafayette  Escadrille  and  de- 
clared that  his  name,  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  the  people  of  two  nations, 
will  be  a "sentiment  that  always  will 
keep  us  united. " 

Army  Air  Corps  officers  present  at  the 
ceremonies  were  Colonels  Chalmers  G.Hall, 
Frank  P.  Lahm,  Lieut.  Colonels  Michael 
F.  Davis,  Arthur  E.  Easterbrook,  and 
Major  George  L.  Usher. 

oOo 

i A Pako  Model  G-37  photographic  print 
dryer  was  recently  delivered  to  the 
Materiel  Division,  Wright  Field,  from 
the  Pako  Corporation,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
.This  dryer  was  procured  for  comparative 
tests  with  exi stingy  drying  equipment, 
with  theidea  that  it  would  lend  itself 
to  modifications  and  be  suitable  for 
use  in  the  portable  photographic  labora- 
tory. It  has  a capacity  of  approximate- 
ly 300  8 by  10-inch  prints  per  hour. 

The  drying  is  accomplished  by  gas,  and 
the  prints  are  carried  over  the  heated 
chamber  by  fabric  belts. 
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Each  year  Hamilton  Field  initiates  a j 
school  in  navigation  with  the  intention  ! 
of  going  the  homing  pigeon  one  Better  - [ 

that  is,  to  go  to  a distant  place  as  | 
well  as  to  retiorn  to  the  home  port.  At 
the  Beginning  of  the  California  winter 
when  even  the  ducks  ride  the  waves,  all 
pilot  personnel  not  already  qualified  in 
air  navigation  go  to  their  classes  to 
find  out  in  practice  why  ColumBus  sailed 
west  when  he  wanted  to  get  east. 

The  course  covers  a period  of  sixty 
hours  and  includes  the  theory  of  dead 
reckoning  'and  celestial  navigation  and 
actual  air  navigation  proBlems.  The 
first  twenty  hours  are  devoted  to  defini- 
tions, instruments,  and  m.ap  study.  The 
four  main  map  projections,  Mercator, 
Gnomonic,  Polyconic,  and  LamBer  Ccnformalj 
are  analyzed  and  the  advantage,  of  each  I 
emphasised  and  sample  charts  of  each  ! 
type  are  constructed  in  the  classroom. 
Each  emBryo  navigator  acguires  complete 
familiarity  with  all  naviga,tion  instru- 
ments and  is  required  to  caliBrate  each 
type. 

Air  speed  caliBration  is  accompl.ished 
Bjr  timing  the  flight  Between  two" points 
of  knovm  distance  and  cliecking  the  meter 
reading  with  the  actual  speed.  Compass- 
es are  either  swung  on  the, ground  over  a 
large  compass-Base  or  By  heading  into 
the  sun,  and  By  determining  the  angle  of 
the  sun' s shadow  for  that  instant  it  is 
possiBle,  with  the  aid  of  the  modern  de- 
veloped gyroscope,  to  caliBrate  from  any 
knowii  direction  to  180  degrees  from  that  | 
position.  j 

_ Drift  sights  are  caliBrated  v/ith  the  i 
aid  of  a surveyor's  transit  and  lol.um.B 
BoBs.  All  this  is  accomplished  so  tiie 
modern  airplane  navigator  can,  correct 
for  instrument  installation  errors  which  j 
are  always  present  in  any  graduated  re- 
corder. I 

Dead  reckoning  navigation  is  -che  most  ! 
commonly  used  method  for  keeping  a log  | 
of  where  one  is  or  will  Be,  and  is  used  ; 
By  all  vessels  at  sea  during  continued 
fog  a and  Bad  v/eather.  This  is  the  only 
system  available ,•  and  many  a -ship's  log 
will  show  positions  at  the  end  of  a day 
as  a Dea,d  Reckoning  position.  It  is 
simply  using  Speed  times  time  elapsed  to 
give  distance  and  correcting  this  for 
v/ind  and  instrument  errors.  T/tith  pres- 
ent types  of  navigation  instruments  two 
readings  of  the  am.ount  cf  drifts  of  dif- 
ferent directions  w/ill  give  the  wind 
force  and  direction  and  the  actual  ground 
speed  even  tliough  the  airplane  is  tv/o  or 
three  miles  above  the  earth. 

On  completion  of  the  preliminary  forty 
hours  of  school  in  Dead’ Reckoning  naviga- 
tion, all  students  are  required  to  navi- 
gate a n-umber  of  missions  over  wra.ter 
where  there  are  no  knOTO  points  to  aid 
in  determining  where  they" are.  Such  mis- 


sions are  planned  Beyond  the  sight  of 
land  and  the  navigator's  accuracy  is  com- 
puted By  the  arrival  point  on  the  coast. 

As  soon  as  a navigator  can  plot  his 
position  within  one  mile  in  a h-undred 
miles  and  estimate  his  arrival  at  a 
point  v/ithin  one  minute  for  each  hour 
out,  he  is  sufficiently  familiar  with 
air  navigation  to  Begin  the  proBlems 
confronting  the  Air  Corps  of  patrolling 
and  defending  the  coast. 

As  aIT~the  “large  vessels  at  sea  send 
in  weather  reports  every  twelve  hours 
with  their  positions,  it  is  possiBle  to 
use  them  as  objectives  in  interception 
problems.  This  form  of  navigation  re- 
quires the  most  accuracy  and  affords 
the  very  Best  type  of  training.  Many  an 
ocean  traveler  a day  away  from  San 
Francj SCO  could  look  up  at  a solitary 
Arm3?'  airplane  swooping  down  on  the 
ship  from  the  Blue  and  ho.ve  the  comfort- 
able feeling  tlip.t  he  is  nearing  a safe 
and  dependable  [port. 

Celestial  Bodies,  when  visible,  are 
available  as  another  aid  for  the  air 
navigatior  and  can  Be  made  use  of  to  de- 
termine one's  exact  position  day  or 
night  By  computation  of  their  height 
and  angle.  I 

The  most  modern  navigation  aid,  the 
radio  direction  finder,  which,  if  devel- 
oped to  operate  under  severe  electrical 
conditions,  will  greatly  simplify  navi- 
gation methods  and  insure  accurate  air 
navigation  even  in  cloudy  weather,  when 
reference  to  celestial  Bodies  for  rec- 
tifying position  is  impossible.  , 

oOo- — 

BT-9  AIRPLANES  FOR  LANGLEY  FIELD 


Four  North  American  BT-9  airplanes 
v;ere  recently  ferried  to  Langley  Field, 
Va.  ; from  the  fa,ctcry  at  Inglewood,  Calif . 
A small  two-place,  lovi  wing  monoplane 
with  sliding  covers  over  the  cockpits, 
the  BT-9  w'ill  lill  a new  need  in  the 
Second  BcmBardnent  Group,  to  which  three 
have  Been  assigned.  They  will  Be  used 
as  "coiariers"  - messenger  and  utility 
airplanes  - for  those  numerous  missions 
wherein  the  employment  of  the  large 
Bombardment  planes  would  not  Be  econom- 
ical. The  fourth  BT-9  will  Be  assigned 
to  the  Eighth  Pursuit  Group,  also  as  a 
"courier. " 

oOo 

The  first  rf  a series  of  nine  high  al- 
titude type  Douglas  DC-3's  was  recently 
delivered’  to  Pan  American  Airways  at  the( 
Brownsville,  Texas,  Base.  The  plane 
will  form  the  primary  step  to  getting 
into  the  suB-strato sphere,  the  final 
step  Bekng  made  with  the  21-ton  "Sub- 
stratosphere Liners"  now  Being  Built  for 
the  line  By  the  Boeing  Company. 
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AMD  I LEARNED  ABOUT  ELYIKS  IHOM  THAT 


In  accordance  with  repeated  requeste 
in  the  News  Letter  for  Arirgr  pilots  to 
submit  for  publication  unusual  incidents 
connected  with  flying,  from  which  cer- 
tain lessons  were  learned  and  the  narra- 
tion of  which  would  prove  helpful  to 
other  pilots,  an  Air  Corps  pilot  submit- 
ted a report  of  two  such  incidents  which 
occurred  several  weeks  ago,  and  which 
are  given  below,  as  follows; 

After  landing  at  Chanut©  Field  follow- 
ing a cross-country  flight  from  Offutt 
Field  in  an  A-17A,  I found  that  my 
brakes  were  locked,  0?he  plane  slid 
along  on  the  turf  as  if  it  were  going  to 
crack  up,  but  it  finally  stopped  right 
side  up,  I tried  to  taxi,  but  was  un- 
able to  move.  I then  pressed  the  rudder 
pedals  and  heard  the  parking  brake  re- 
lease. After  that  I taxied  without  dif- 
ficulty. Inasmuch  as  I did  not  take  off 
with  the  parking  brakes  lock  on  and  dis- 
tinctly remembered  having  released  it, 

I believe  that  the  fact  that  I spent  ton 
minutes  blind  in  one  of  the  most  violent 
storms  which  I have  ever  experienced  - 
literally  being  shaken  almost  to  pieces  - 
must  have  put  the  parking  brakes  on  in 
some  unexplained  manner. 

Corroborating  this  is  the  fact  that 
the  flap  lever,  although  up  when  I took 
off,  was  down,  and  when  I put  my  landing 
gear  down  the  flaps  went  down.  I never 
lower  the  flaps  with  power,  but  utilize 
the  hand  control.  I had  an  indicated 
speed  of  about  170  miles  v/hen  I put  the 
wheels  down.  The  flaps  instantly  went 
down  full,  and  why  they  did  not  rip  off 
is  more  than  I can  understand. 

_0n  a, flight  from  Washington  to  Chanute 
Field  in  a B-18,  the  hydraulic  pressure 
gauge  blew  out,  rendering  inoperative 
the  automatic  pilot,  the  landing  gear, 
the  flaps  and  the  brakes.  Two-thirds  of 
the  oil  leaked  out  of  the  hydraulic  tank, 
still  leaving  me  enough  to  put  the  land- 
ing  gear  down  with  the  emergency  hand 
pump.  I landed  the  ship  at  Chanute 
Field  without  difficulty,  without  brakes 
or  flaps. 

following  conclusions  are  reached; 

(1)  The  minute  I noticed  the  pressure 
going  down  in  the  hydraulic  system  I 
should  have  put  my  wheels  down.  Possibly 
J could  still  have  gotten  them  down  with 
the  remaining  pressure,  thus  leaving  one- 
third  of  the  oil  for  use  on  flaps  and 
brakes. 

(2)  ^ Had  the  break  occurred  in  the  bomb- 
bay^  line,  by  opening  the  bomb-bay  doors 

I might  have  closed  thus  line  and  ren- 
dered the  system  operative.  In  this  in- 
stance it  did  not  happen  to  be  the  case, 

(3)  Before  using  the  auxiliary  hand 
pump,  I tried  to  snap  the  wheels  down 
through  violent  use  of  the  elevator.  I 
did  this  at  110  miles  per  hour,  I be- 
lieve I would  have  had  a greater  chance 


of  success  at  a higher  speed  - say  170  . 
or  180  miles  per  hour. 

(4)  The  turf  at  Chanute  Field  was 
soft,  due  to  a recent  rain.  This  lowed 
up  the  roll  cf  the  ship  considerably  and 
I didn*  t roll  more  than  half  a mile.  Had 
I landed  on  a hard  surface  runway  I pro- 
bably would  have  rolled  the  entire 
length  and  crashed  into  something.  Con- 
sequently, if  I had  it  to  do  over  again, 

I would  make  sure  to  land  on  a turf 
field. 

oOo 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  PILOTS  VISIT  BOLLING  FIELX 

A group  of  six  airplanes,  constituting 
a "Goed  Will"  flight  of  the  Pan-American 
Union,  arrived  at  Bolling  Field  on  Novem- 
ber 24th,  the  visiting  pilots  being  on  a 
tour  of  a number  of  American  cities.  The 
flight  aronsisted  of  six  Taylor  "Cubs," 
piloted  by  representatives  of  several 
South  American  countries,  and  wad  led  by 
Captain  Labor de. 

The  flight  departed  from  Bolling  Field 
on  November  25th. 

oOo 

COMIilSMORATION  OF  KITTY  HAWK  FLIGHT 

In  commemoration  of  the  first  flight 
of  the  Wright  Brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
North  Carolina,  December  17,  1903,  all 
Arms'-  Air  Corps  stations  have  been  direct- 
ed to  place  all  available  airplanes  in 
the  air  on  December  17th  at  the  hour  of 
the  first  flight,  weather  permitting. 

— oOo 

HIGH  TENSION  IGNITION  CABLE 

The  Air  Corps  Materiel  Division  at 
Wright  Field,  Das'-ton,  Ohio,  announces 
that,  as  a result  of  considerable  re- 
search, a new  tj'pe  of  high  tension  igni- 
tion cable  has  been  developed  which  is 
at  present  undergoing  service  test.  The 
new  type  of  cable  has  been  reduced  in 
outside  diameter  from  the  present  stand- 
ard of  .285  inch  to  .200  inch.  This  was 
acconplished  by  utilizing  a steel  strand- 
ed conductor  and  a greatly  improved  rub- 
ber insulating  compound.  The  new  type 
of  cable  has  the  advantage  of  requiring 
a smaller  shielding  manifold,  wife  a 
consequent  saving  in  weight  and  space. 

Laboratory  tests  of  the  new  type  of 
cable  have  conclusively  shewn  that  it 
meets  all  the  performance  requirements 
of  the  present  ignition  cable  specifi- 
cations, In  addition,  it  is  definitely 
superior  to  the  standard  cable  which  was 
procured  approximately  two  years  ago. 

oOo 

Nearly  every  Army  pilot  has  had  one  or 
more  -unus-ual  experiences  in  flying  which 
taught  him  valuable  lessons.  You  can 
help  others  by  telling  about  them  in  the 
News  Letter. 
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WKUT  TO  DO  WHEW  THINGS  GO  WRONG 
By  th.e  MitcHel  Field  Correspondent 


The  following  was  suhinitted  as  a srig- 
gestion  in  accordance  with  a recent  or- 
der emanating  from  GHQ,  which  requires 
Check  Lists  for  co-pilots  and  passengers 
in  all  types  of  airplanes.  The  O.I.C, 
was  attempting  to  make  up  such  a Check 
List  and  one  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
0-46  flight  presented  him  with  this: 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  ALL  PASSENGERS  IN 
0-46  AIRPLANES 


_1.  In  case  of  engine  failure  or  other 
minor  trouble  such  as  loss  of  win^  or 
wings,  loss  of  propeller,  fire,  etc., 
the  following  procedure  will  be  carried 
out : 

a.  Remove  all  loose  radio  equipment 
and  tools. 

b.  Ask  Pilot  for  Form  1 and  fill  out 
same. 

c.  Send  radiogram  to  Corps  Area  Head- 
quarters requesting  permission  to  make 
emergency  parachute  jump. 

d.  Check  altitude  and  position,  being 
suro  to  include  this  information  in  the 
above  mentioned  radiogram. 

e.  Make  list  of  best  telephone  numbers 
in  the  vicinity. 

f.  Notify  Pilot  that  you  are  ready  to 

jump.  „ 

g.  JUlvff’. 

2.  After  leaving  ship  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: 

a.  Count  ten  (it  may  be  necessary  for 
some  passengers  to  carry  slide  rule  to 
acconplish  this.  If  necessary  it  will 
be  included  in  the  bundle  of  spare  radio 
parts  and  tools  carried) . 

b.  Pull  the  rip  cord.  This  is  quite 
essential. 

c.  The  usual  procedure  here  is  for  the 
parachute  to  open. 


5.  One  of  the  most  important  things  to 
remember  is  that  when  passenger,  having 
carried  out  the  above  instructions,  pro- 
ceeds to  his  barracks  or  place  of  resi- 
dence and  he  observes  a group  of  his 
friends  he  will  practice  repeating  "Well, 

boys,  we  v/ere  flying  about " This 

practice  is  very  necessary,  as  after  the 
first  week  or  two  a.fter  his  junp  the 
.story  will  be  no  longer  than  that,  nr 
•the  Medical  Officer  will  ask  him  why  he 
is  talking  to  himself. 

oOo — - 


NAVIGATION  TRAINING  AT  LANGLEY  FIELD 


Continuing  the  program  of  training  co- 
pilots and  bombers  of  B-17  crews  in 
celestial  and  dead  reckoning  navigation, 
Captain  A.Y.  Smith,  Air  Corps,  held  a 
class  on  November  18th,  with  the  follow- 
ing officers  in  attendance:  Lieuts, 

T.L.  Mosley,  I.R,  Selby,  J.B.  Stanley, 
R.S,  Freeman,  C.J.  Cochrane  and  J.B. 
Montgomery. 

Two  hours  were  devoted  to  a careful 
explanation  of  the  Ageton  method'  of 
solving  triangles.  Following  this  lec- 
I ture,  a problem  was  worked  using  assumed 
figures  for  the  time  and  sextant  read- 
ings. After  all  of  the  men  become  suf- 
ficiently proficien'o  to  aid  the  regular 
navigator  in  his  celestial  work,  Captain 
Smith  expects  to  take  up  dead  reckoning 
navigation  with  a view  to  training  his 
pupils  so  that  on  long  flights  they  will 
be  able  to  relieve  the  regu.lar  navigator. 
- — oOo-; — 


COOPERATION  WITH  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  SCHOOL 


T-f  -j...  T S7th  Attack  Squadron,  Langley  Field 

^ both,  are  omitted, flew  a cooperative  mission  with  the 


immediately  upon  landing. the  passenger 
will  proceed  to  the  Post  Operations 
Office,  secure  and  fill  in  Form  No.  1311 
(Request  for  Sympathy)  and  mail  same  to 
the  Chief  of  Chaplains,  U.S.  Army,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  This  will  be^  accompanied 
by  an  Unsatisfactory  Report  on  the  para- 
chute used. 

e.  The  Form  1,  radio,  spare  parts, 
tools,  etc. , will  always  be  carried  by 
the  passenger  on  his  jump. 

f.  In  some  cases  the  Booklet  "How  to 
Swim  in  Three  Easy  Lessons"  will  be 
found  very  helpful. 

g.  In  other  cases,  the  passenger  has 
found  that  the  Booklet  "How  to  Fly  in 
Nine  Easy  Lessons"  is  sometimes  of  value, 
but  it  has  been  found  by  the  Trial  and 
Error  Method  that  the  us'ual  passenger 
never  gets  beyond  Lesson  Three  before 
the  ship  comes  in  somewhat  violent  con- 
tact with  the  ground  or  some  other  ob- 
stacle which  sometimes  has  disastrous 
results. 


I Chemical  Warfare  School  at  Ed.gewood 
jArsenal,  Md. , on  November  18th.  The  op- 
jerations  consisted  of  two  main  chemical 
'missions.  The  first  was  a smoke  screen 
laid  by  five  airplanes.  The  second  mis- 
sion consisted  of  an  aktack  by  all  five 
airplanes  on  silhouette  targets  with 
four  forward  machine  guns,  followed  by  a 
gas  attack  of  tear  gas  and  dye  on  the 
students  who  were  marching  along  a road. 
— — oOo— 


Vfith  44  world  records  to  the  credit  of 
its  pilots,  Italy,  as  of  July  1,  1937, 
held  most  of  the  official  aviation  marks 
in  the  categories  recognized  by  the  Fed- 
eration Aeronautique  Internationale.  The 
United  S'catos  was  credited  with  39  major 
records,  France  with  22,  Russia  with  i5,  ^ 
Great  Britain  with  four,  and  Germa^, 

Japan,  Czecno Slovakia  and  Poland  with 
one  world  mark  each. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  SEGOOTD  BOMBARDMENT  GROUP 


The  Second  Borahardment  Group,  the  home 
station  of  v/hich  is  at  Langley  Field, Va., 
was  originally  the  First  Day  Bombardment 
Group,  First  Pursuit  V/ing,  when  it  was 
organized  at  Moulon,  France,  September 
10,  1918.  The  Group  then  consisted  of 
the  96th,  20th  and  11th  Day  Bombardment 
Squadrons,  the  464th  Construction  Squad- 
ron and  the  12th  Photo  Section.  Of  the 
Bombardment  Squa.d.rons,  the  96th  was  the 
veteran  organization,  having  been  engag- 
ed in  active  operations  on  the  front 
since  May,  1918.  It  was  the  pioneer 
bombing  squadron  of  the  American  Air 
Service,  and  its  history  is  crowded  with 
brave  and  thrilling  exploits.  Organized 
at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  August  20,  1917, 
this  Squadron  had  no  definite  idea  of 
what  lay  in  store  for  it,  as  was  true  of 
all  other  infant  organizations  cf  the 
rapidly  growing  army.  It  wa,s  not  known 
whether  it  would  be  among  the  fortunate 
units  to  be  sent  across  the  water  for 
immediate  service  in  the  field  or  whether 
it  would  be  retained  for  equally  import- 
ant but  less . stirring  duties  at  some 
home  flying  field. 

On  October  9,  1918,  the  Squadron  was 
ordered  to  Mineola,  L.I,,  New  York,  to 
be  outfitted  for  overseas  service.  Sail- 
ing from  New  York  on  October  27th,  it 
arrived  at  Liverpool,  England,  November 
10th;  moved  to  Southampton,  and  shortly 
afterwards  departed  for  France,  with 
station  at  the  7th  Aviation  Instruction 
Center,  Clermont-Ferrand,  Puy-de-Doine. 
Here  the  organization  of  the  Squadron 
v/as  completed  and  the  mechanics  given  a 
course  of  training  on  the  Breguet  Lay 
Bombardment  plane  and  on  the  Renault 
motor  at  the  nearby  Michelin  factory 
Where  the  planes  were  made.  This  train- 
ing later  proved  invaluable  when  the 
Squadron  was  sent  to  the  front.  On  May 
loth,  the  Squndron  was  sent  to  Amanty 
Field,  near  Gondrecourt,  and  became  an 
established  bombing  unit  in  active  ser- 
vice against  the  enemy.  The  flying 
equipment  consisted  of  ten  old  instruc- 
tion planes,  type  Breguet  14  B 2,  with 
300  horsepower,  Type  12  F.S.V.  Renault 
motors,  which  had  been  transferred  from 
Clermont-Ferrand. 

The  first  important  bombing  mission 
took  pla,ce  late  in  the  afternoon  of  June 
12th,  when  a flight  of  eight  planes  took 
off  to  bomb  Dommary-Baroncour . The 
Squadron  was  practically  v/ithout  prece- 
dent for  goiidance,  as  it  was  isolated 
from  other  flying  squadrons  and  had  only 
two  pilots  on  the  rolls  w/ho  had  ever 
crossed  the  lines.  The  Squadron’s  bap- 
tism of  enen^''  aircraft  fife  was  received, 
over  Ftain,  and  the  "Archies"  were  par- 
ticularly active  and  accurate  over  the 
objective.  Nevertheless,  good  hits  were 
scored  by  the  entire  flight.  The  forma- 
tion was  attacked  on  the  return  flight  b 


two  enemy  scouts  and  one  biplace  fighter. 
The  pilots  closed  and  held  a tight  forma- 
tion, however,  and  the  observers  were 
able  to  beat  off  the  attack.  One  place 
received  tv/o  explosive  bullets  in  the  en- 
gine, but  was  able  to  reach  the  airdrome. 
Tliree  planes  wmre  forced  down  with  empty, 
tanks,  but  all  landed  safely.  Such  was 
the  unqualified  success  of  the  First 
American  Bombing  Raid. 

Raids  were  scheduled  daily,  when 
weather  permitted,  until  the  midd.le  of 
July,  when  the  Squadron,  through  l^asses 
over  the  lines,  was  reduced  to  two 
planes.  It  was  several  weeks  before  new 
equipment  and  personnel  arrived.  In  all., 
the  Squa,dron  v/as  engaged  in  operations 
in  the  Toul  Sector,  at  St.  Mihiel,  and 
the  Meuse-Argonne,  first  and  second  of- 
fensives. It  made  nearly  fifty  bombing 
raids  into  enemy  territory,  destro^’-ing  a 
great  amcont  of  property  and  gathering 
much  valuable  information.  Participat- 
ing in  19  combats,  it  was  officially 
credited  with  the  destruction  of  14  enemy 
airplanes.  The  Sq^oadron  suffered  41  cas- 
ualties, consisting  of  12  killed,  12 
wounded,  15  taken  prisoners  and  2 miss- 
ing. During  the  month  of  August,  the 
96th  operated  continuously,  with  one  to 
three  raids  a day,  whenever  it  was  at  all 
possible  to  get  over  the  lines,  with  only 
s,  few  minor  casualries.  In  September, 
however,  the  casualties  it  suffered  were 
exceeded  by  no  other  squadron  at  the 
front.  The  last  raid  o^f  the  Squadron 
proved  to  be  the  hottest  ef  its  many  en- 
counters with  enemy  airplatnes.  A forma- 
tion of  five  pla,nes  bombing  Montmedy, 
after  making  some  v/onderful  hits,  was 
attacked  by  15  enemy  airplanes  in  a 
''cattle  v/hich  lasted  20  minutes.  Due  to 
the  expert  leadership  cf  the  flight  com- 
mander and  the  skillful  flying  of  the 
remaind-or  of  the  formation,  the  enemy 
V, as  not  once  afforded  a steady  target. 

Tv/o  enemy  planes  were  brought  down,  one 
3n  flames.  Cne  of  cur  observers  was 
shot  through  both  hands  and  one  plane  was 
shot  up  so  badly  that  it  was  forced  to 
land  at  a Frencn  airdrome. 

On  September  18,  1918,  the  166th  Bom- 
bardment Squadron  joined  the  Group,  com- 
pleting its  organization.  Little  atten- 
tion had  been  paidt  to  American  Bombard- 
ment planes  up  to  this  time.  But  j.mme- 
diately  upon  the  advent  of  the  First  Day 
Bombardment  Group,  the  Germans  moved 
several  of  their  crack  circuses  dov/n  to 
oppose  them.  That  the  heavy  odd.s  of  the 
enemy  were  met  successfully  is  recorded 
in  the  follov/ing  citations  accorded  the 
Group : 

I 

I "COMJENDATION  OF  UO.RK  OF  FIRST  DAY  BOM- 
BARDMENT GROUP. 

Headquarters  First  Arn^/,  Air  Service 

September  19,  1918. 
V-7578,  A.C. 


"1.  The  work  of  the  1st  Day  Bombard- 
ment Group  dioring  the  battle  of  St. 
Mihiel,  and  in  the  operations  after  it, 
has  been  such  as  to  bring  out  the  praise 
and  appreciation  of  all  the  troops  of 
the  Allied  Service  participating  in  the 
operations.  This  Group,  under  most  dif- 
ficult conditions,  with  new  equipment, 
pilots  and  observers,  who  had  "^recently 
come  up  on  the  front,  has  shovm  a devo- 
tion to  duty  and  initiative  which  has 
not  been  exceeded  by  any  troops  on  the 
front. 

"2,  The  work  of  the  1st  Bombardment 
Group  has  materially  aided  in  hindering 
hostile  concentration  troops,  troop  move 
ment  along  the  roa.ds,  and  in  sweeping 
the  enemj'-  back,  thereby  ma3.cing  lighter 
the  work  of  our  ovm  Pursuit  Aviation 
along  the  immediate  front. 

"3.  I desire  that  all  members  of  the 
Group  be  informed  of  the  high  regard  in 
whicL  their  work  is  held  throughout  the 
Army. 

(s)  Wm,  Mitchell, 

Colonel, A. S. , First 
Array, " 


TELSGMM 


"HSADQUAHTEaS  A.E.F. 
Chiex  cf  Air  Service 


"First  Day  Bombardm.ent  Group  - 

"Excellent  work  done  by  the  officers 
and  men  of  your  Group  during  the  recent 
offensive  deserves  and  has  received 
hearty  commendation.  Congratulations  to 
you  and  your  command  on  the  record  you 
have  made  for  yourselves  and  for  the  Air 
Service.  It  is  good  to  know  that  we  can 
rely  upon  you  to  keep'  up  this  fine  work 
which  counts  for  so  raacli  in  bringing 
about  the  results  desired. 

(s)  General  Patrick," 

The  20th  Day  Bombardment  Squadnon, 
which  had  joined  the  96th  at  Amanty  on 
September  ?th,  as  a step  in  tlie  process 
of  organizing  the  Bombardment  Group, 
started  operations  September  12th  bjr  con 
ducting  several  Army  reconnaissance  mis- 
sions v/ith  the  opening  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
offensive.  In  was  on  this  day  that  the 
Squadron  suffered  its  first  casualty. 

The  20th  was  the  first  sq'iadron  of  Amer- 
ican built  planes  to  drop  bombs  over  the 
enemg'^  lines.  On  September  14th,  form.a- 
tions  from  the  DOth",  11th  and  96th  Squad' 
rons  conducted  raid.s  over  the 
the  first  effort  of  the  Group 
ing  day,  however,  provedi  most  disastrous 
to  the  Group.  A formation  r<f  six  planes 
from  the  20tb.  Squadron  left  to  bomb  the 
railroad  yards  at  Conflans.  Dae  to  the 
excessive  strain  put  upon  the  planes  on 
the  first  day  cf  the  offensive,  it  was 
necessary  for  all  save  the  leader  to 
turn  back  before  the  lines  7;ere  reached. 
Although  knowing  the  almost  insuperable 
odds  of  a single  Bombing  plane  crossing 
the  lines,  a try  was  made  for  the  objec- 
tive. Four  Folckers  were  met  and  driven 


off  in  the  da.sh  for  the  railroad  center. 

The  bombs  were  dropped  on  the  objective. 
Three  more  planes  were  met  and  driven 
off  on  the  return  to.  our  lines,  and  the 
lone  plane,  riddled  with  enemy  bullets, 
finally  reached  its  field.  On  that  same 
day,  out  of  a formation  of  six  planes 
from  the  11th  Squadron,  only  one  stagger- 
ed back  to  its  home  field  and.  It:  was  . in  £ 
riddled  condition. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Group  for 
each  of  the  squadrons  up  to  the  end  of 
operations.  On  October  18th,  the  166th 
Squadron,  now  the  49th  Squadron,  started 
on  its  initia.l  raid  on  Buzancy  with  13 
planes.  Eight  planes  reached  the  objec- 
tive and  dropped  800  kilos  of  bombs.  The 
formation  was  attacked  by  20  Fokkers  and 
Pfalz,  and  in  the  course  of  the  combat 
two  of  its  planes  were  crippled  but 
landed  behind  our  lines. ■ One  enemy 
plane  was  destroyed.  In  less  than  one 
month  of  operation,  the  166th  had  a 
record  of  conducting  12  successful 
raids,  dropping  10,200  kilos  of  bombs, 
destroying  six  enemy  airplanes  with  a 
loss  of  one  observer  killed,  two  observ- 
ers and  one  pilot  wounded  and  not  one 
plane  lost  in  enemy  territory.  After 
the  Armistice,  the  Squadron  was  moved 
with  the  Arny  of  Occupation  to  Germany, 
with  station  at  Treves,  where  it  remain- 
ed until  its  return  to  the  United  States 
in  April,  1919, 

_ After  the  Armistice,  the  remainder  of 
the  Group  received  notice  of  disbandment 
on  December  12,  1918.  It  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  February,  1919,  and  v/as 
demvObilized  at  Mitchel  Field,  D.Y,  The 
I Group  was  reorganised  at  Ellington  Field, 
Texas,  in  August,  1919,  with  the  11th, 

96th  and  20th  Squadrons,  the  464th  Con- 
struction Squadron  and  the  2nd  Photo 
Section.  The  156th  Squadron  was  sta- 
tioned at  this  time  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md.  After  its  reorganization, 
the  Group  was  distributed  along  various 
points  on  the  Mexican  border,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1920  returned  to  Kelly  Field, 
where  it  v;as  joined  by  the  166th  Squad- 
ron. The  designation  of  the  Group  was 
changed  from  the  1st  Day  Bombardment 
Group  to  the  2nd  Group  (Bombardment)  in 
A-pril,  1921,  and  in  January,  1923,  it 
was  redesignated  the  .8nd  Bombardment 
Group.  In  the  sammer  of  1921,  flights 

of  each  of  the  Bombardment  squadrons  were 

enerny'^Jine'sj transferred  to  Langley  Field, 
The  folio wV^®"  > participate  in  the  bombing  of 

''the  Gorman  battleships  off  the  Virginia 
Capes.  Returning  to  Kelly  Field,  in  the 
latter  part  of  September,  they  resumed 
their  duties  until  the  entire  Group  was 
transferred,  to  Langley  Field  in  June, 

1922.  One  month  later,  the  49tb.  Squad- 
ron,  formerly  the  166th,  was  detached  ^ 
from  the  Group  and  stationed  at  A.berdeen, 
Marvland. 

Since  1922,  the  Group  has  participated 
in  the  bombing  of  scrapped  American  _ ^ 

battleships,  the  Pee  Dee  River  bridge  in 
! (Continued  on  page  13). 
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NEW  TYPE  OE  AIRPLANE  FOE  HAMILTON  FIELD 


Hamilton  Field,  San  Rafael,  Calif, , 
recently  received  a new  type  of  airplane 
on  an  Army  order  designed  to  fnrtlier  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  GHQ,  Air 
Force , 

Ever  since  the  advent  of  the  first 
long-range  Bomhardment  type  airplane, the 
Army  has  been  pinched  by  its  need  for  a 
general  utility  plane  to  accompany  its 
flying  armada,  fulfilling  such  require- 
ments as  navigability  over  land  or  sea 
in  any  weather  conditions,  with  suffici- 
ent range,  speed  and  payload  to  carry 
the  necessities  for  the  servicing  of  the 
strictly  military  airplanes. 

This  new  a,mphibian  - now  designated  by 
the  Army  as  the  YlOA-8  - is  eminently 
adapted  to  fill  this  need.  Built  by 
Sikorsky,  it  is  very  similar  to  the  com- 
mercial "Baby  Clippers"  - the  Sikorsky 
S43  - which  is  now  in  extensive  use  by 
Pan  America,n  Airways  and  other  lines  in 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  South 
America.  It  is  of  a.ll-metal  construc- 
tion, but  with  fabric  covered  control 
surfaces,  painted  in  the  familiar  Armjr 
blue  and  yellow.  Its  two  800  horsepower 
Pratt  & Whitney  "Hornet"  geared  radial 
air-cooled  engines  cleave  the  air  in  ex- 
cess of  190  miles  per  hour.  This  air- 
plane carries  eight  passengers,  or  a 
, cerre spending  amount  of  freight,  and  a 
crew  of  three  - pilot,  co-pilot  and  a 
radio  operator  who  uses  the  very  latest 
type  of  aeronautical  radio  equipment.  It 
is  capable  of  remaining  aloft  for  eight 
hours.  In  spite  of  its  great  size,  this 
airplane  held  at  one  time  the  world’ s 
altitude  record  for  amphibians. 

To  ease  the  labor  of  maintenance  and 
flying,  this  new  amphibian  carries  innu- 
merable labor-saving  improvements,  in- 
cluding^ automatic  valve  lubrication, 
automatic  mixture  control,  and  complete 
facilities  for  the  comfort  of  the  crew 
and  passengers  so  that  they  may  remain 
in_the_air  for  lengthy  periods.  To  ob- 
tain the  utmost  efficiencj'"  from  its 
poT/erful  engines,  constant  speed  propel- 
lers _ are  _ included  in  its  design. 

This  airplane  is  the  first  of  an  order 
of  five  to  be  delivered  to  the  Army. 
Preparatory  to  being  placed  in  actual 
service  for  navigation  training  woik,  as 
a rescue  ship  for  fighting  airplanes 
forced  do?/n  at  sea,  and  for  general  util- 
ity work  with  the  new  longlas  B-18  ■ • 

Bombers,  it  is^undergoing  a series  of 
ground  inspections  and  tests  az  Hamilton 
Field,  and  will  shortly  become  another 
cog  in  the  G-HQ,  Air  Force  defense  machine. 
— -oOo 

Effective  December  1,  1937,  the  fol- 
lowing named  Air  Corps  officers  were 
given  temporary  promotions  to  the  grades 
indicated;  Lieut.  Colonel  Roy  M.  Jones 
to  Colonel,  Major  Ira  C.  Eaker  to  Lieut. 
Colonel,  and  Captain  Pardoe  Martin  to 
Major. 


I NEW  CLASS  AT  SCHOOL  OF  AVIATION  MEDICINE 

Another  routine  course  of  instruction 
to  qualify  medical  officers  for  duty  as 
Flight  Surgeons  was  commenced  at  the 
School  ef  Aviation  Medicine,  Randolph 
Field,  Texas,  on  December  1,  1937,  and 
I will  continue  for  four  months.  Student 
I officers  enrolled  for  this  course  are  - 
Captains  Joseph  A.  Baird,  Langley  Field, 

I Va’.  ; Jay  F.  Gamel,  Randolph  Field,  Tex.  ; 

1 Reinhardt  L.  Sclimidtke,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  ; 
i William  D.  Willis,  Fort  Sam  Houston, 

Texas;  1st  Liouts.  William  C.  Harrison, 
Fort  Worden,  V/ash.  , and  Edward  Sigerfoos, 
Fort  Sara  Houston,  Texas,  all  members  of 
the  Medical  Corps,  Regular  Army,  and 
Major  Julio  Cesar  Aguilera,  Medical 
Corps,  Mexican  Army,  Mexico  City. 

Two  basic  courses  are  conducted  annual- 
ly, starting  July  15th  and  December  1st 
of  ee.ch  calendar  ‘jeav . 

I In  addition  to  the  resident  courses, 
the  School  conducts  throughout  the  year 
extension  (correspondence)  courses  of 
considerable  magnitude.  The  School  of 
j Aviation  Medicine  is  an  activity  of  the 
Air  Corps  Training  Center. 

oOo 

The _B econd  Bombardment  Group 
^^Dol^inued  from  Page 

1927;  the  muss  formation  flight  to 
California  in  41  hours  in  1928;  the  Air 
Corps  Maneuvers  a.t  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1929; 
T/esI  Coast  Maneuvers  in  1930  and  1933; 
East  Coast  Maneuvers  in  1931;  the  Air 
Mail  in  1934,  and  the  Second  Army  Maneuv- 
ers in  1936. 

- — oOo 

REAL  WINTER  AT  SELFRIDGE  FIELD 

Calling  all  C.W.E.T.  It  is 

pr  e sume'd  the  S e If  r i oge  Fi  e Id”  Co r r e spon- 
dent  has  reference  to  the  Cold  Weather 
Equipment  Test,  for  he  goes  on  to  say: 

I '"If  you  birds  who  were  hanging  around 
i here  last  February  in  the  hope  (?)  of 
j encountering  some  honest  winter _ weather 
i will  drop  up  this  way  nov/,  I think  we've 
got  something  here. . . . For  nearly  a week 
the  mercury  has  been  hanging  between  six 
and  fifteen  Fahrenheit,  and  the  field  is 
covered  with  enough  icc  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  a polar  bear, 

"You  m.ay  remember  that  the  Cold  Weather 
Equipment  Test  Group  arrived  here  at 
Selfridgs  Field  last  February  2nd,  and 
after  waiting  a month  for  some  sign  of 
vrinter,  they  got  out  their  straw  hats 
and  v/ent  home  mad.  . . . Fifteen  minutes 
after  the  last  ship  departed....  it 
I snov/ed.  (Honest  it  did)  . " 

oOo 

We  are  glad  to  hear  from  Selfridge 
Field  again,  and  it  is  hoped  to  hear 
from  this  northern  air  base  regularly 
from  now  on. 
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A few  months  after  our  arrival  in  the 
Hawaiian  Territory,  we  were  delighted  to 
receive  information  that  we  were  includ- 
ed among  the  personnel  to  make  a flight 
to  Kauai  (pronounced  "cow-eye"),  Tliis 
is  tne  most  northwesterly  of  the  eii£,ht 
islands  in  the  Hawaiian  Group  and  is  sit- 
uated approximately  one  hundred  miles 
from  Oahu,  with  no  intervening  land. 

Owing  to  its  relative  non-importance 
from,  a military  stand;point,  comparative- 
ly few  flights  of  military  aircraft  are 
sent  to  this  Island. 

From  Luke  Field  we  crossed  the  Island 
of  Oahu,  over  Pearl  Harhor,  past  T/heeler 
Field  and  Schofield  Barracks  and  Kaena 
Point,  the  northwestern  tip  of  Oahu, 
which  extends  to  a needle-like  submerged 
point,  distinctly  visible  from  the  air 
on  account  of  the  wonderfully  clear 
water.  Our  trip  from  Luke  Field  carried 
us  between  the  two  mountain  ranges  cf 
Oahu,  the  densely  wooded  Koolau  Range  on 
the  windward  side  and  the  more  or  less 
barren  Waianae  Range  on  the  "Kona"  or 
leeward  side.  We  were  in^iressed  by  the 
natural  bulwarks  presented  by  these  two 
towering  walls  which  so  obviously  sim- 
plify any  plans  for  the  military  defense 
of  this  important  island. 

Upon  arriving  at  Kauai,  we  proceeded 
to  circle  the  island.  The  first  scenes 
which  appeared  were  rather  disappointing 
in  that  they  duplicated  those  to  which 


the  outLi-n-e'ef  "riea^by-i'Hi-ihau, " a small 
island  inhabited  by  about  twenty  persons. 
From  the  "barking  dands"  we  headed  in- 


land and  crossed  Waimea  Canyon.  We  had 


we  had  become  accustomed  in  Oehu,  but  we 


were  surprised  and  delighted  upon  view- 
ing the  terrain  on  the  western  side.  The 


to  rub  our  eyes  and  pinch  ourselves  to 
make  sure  we  were  not  over  the  Grand 
Canyon  cf  the  Colorado  in  Arizona,  so 
striking  is  the  similarity.  Actually 
the  Waimea  Canyon  is  shorter,  shallower 
and  narrower  than  its  illustrious 
counterpart,  but  the  formations  and  pro- 
portions of  the  two  are  peculiarly  alike. 

The  small  landing  field  at  Kanapepe 
afforded  us  a harbor,  and  the  generosity 
and  cordie.lity  of  the  white  inhabitants 
of  Kauai  are  still  remembered  as  one  of 
the  high  lights  of  our  Hawaiian  sojourn. 

Hot  long  after  our  trip  to  Kauai,  , we 
were  again  fortunate  to  be  included  in  a 
flight  to  the  "big  island."  This  flight 
took  us  over  or  near  all  of  the  remain-  ^ 
ing  islands  of  the  group. 

After  leaving  Diamond  Head,  v/e  pointed 
our  planes  toward  Molokai,  thirty  miles 
away.  Upon  approaching  the  shore,  the 
course  was  altered  in  such  manner  as  to 
skirt  the  southwestern  side  of  the 
island.  During  this  portion  of  the 
flight,  we  glanced  occasionally  to  our 
right  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  terrain 
of  the  Island  of  "Lanai,"  the  "Pineapple 
Kingdom"  of  the  Dole  Company.  The  north- 
western plateau  cf  "Molokai"  is  also  ex- 
tensively devoted  to  the  raising  of  this 
fruit j and  the  broad  acres  of  this 
island  deliver  their  product  to  tne 
Libby  Comrpany.  The  southeastern  end  of 


famous  rock  cliffs  of  Horthwestern  Kauai , i Molokai , which  is  a slender  island,  is 


never  so  perfectly  seen  as  from  the  air, 
are  sufficiently  artistic  to  constitute 
a full  payment  for  the  efforts  expended 
in  making  the  flight,  and  we  still  wonder 
how  nature  contrived  to  carve  the  solid 
rock  as  deeply  as  it  has  without  the  aid 
of  v/aterfalls. 

After  leaving  the  rock  cliffs  and  con- 
tinuing in  a southwesterly  direction,  we 
noticed  a large  san(^  area,  which  we 
later  learned  constitutes  the  "barking 
sands"  made  famous  by  the  intrepid  , 
Captain  Kingsf ord-Srnith,  and  which  he 
used  as  a point  of  departure  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  on  his  universally  ac- 
claimed trip  to  Australia.  We  have _ been 
told  that  one  has  a peculiar  sensation 
when  he  first  walks  on  these  sands  and 
hears  the  canine-like  yelps  which  occur 
at  each  step. 

Glancing  out  to  sea  we  could  discern 


quite  mountainous,  and  the  extreme 
eastern  portion  is  very  beautiful,  al- 
though that  sight  was  denied  us  on  this 
flight. 

A short  water  "hop"  brought  us  to  Maui 
(Mow-i) , the  "va.lley  isle."  The  extreme 
northwestern  slopes,  which  we  first  ap-  . 
proached,  presented  the  familiar  patterns 
of  the  pineapple  fields,  although  the 
areas  devoted  to  this  form  of  agriculture 
are  quite  limited,  due  to  the  sudden  rise 
of  the  terrain  into  the  formation  of  the 
first  of  a series  of  the  most  beautiful 
green  hills,  separated  by  valleys  of  | 

similar  verdure,  which  it  has  ever  been  ^ 
our  fortune  to  observe.  These  hi 11s  are 
very  precipitous,  and  their  height  of 
some  two  thousand  feet  entitles  them  to 
the  more  dignified  name  of  mountains,  but 
compared  with  the  giants  viewed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  flight  the  impression 
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left  us  of  these  slopes,  without  detract- 
ing from  the  beauty  of  the  recollection, 
is  that  they  are  lar^e  hills. 

The  last  hill  terminates  as  suddenly 
as  the  first  appeared,  and  the  long, 
fairly  level,  valley  portion  of  Central 
Maui  passed  to  our  left.  On  our  right 
lay  the  low,  uninhabited  and  barren 
island  of  "Kalioolawe.  " (We  could  give 
you  the  official  pronounciation  of  this 
name,  but  everyone  who  has  been  to 
Hawaii  has  his  or  her  own  ideas,  and  we 
do  not  desire  their  ridicule,  even 
though  we  are  right).  Although  we  char- 
acterize this  island  as  barren,  due  to 
lack  of  any  considerable  vegetation,  the 
redness  of  the  soil  indicates  that  its 
nature  is  similar  to  that  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  pineapples  on  the  other 
islands.  But  poor  little  Eakoolawe  lies 
"Kona"  of  the  towering  crater  of 
"Haleakala"  on  the  southeastern  end  of 
Maui  and,  therefore,  is  cheated  of  the 
majority  of  rainfall. 

Mt.  Haleakala  has  an  irregular  crest 
whose  aummit  is  approximately  ten  thous- 
and feet  above  the  sea,  to  the  edge  of 
which  its  lower  slopes  extend  in  three 
directions.  Probably  the  size  of  this 
unquestionable  "mountain"  is  responsible 
for  our  belittling  conception  of  the 
proper  term  for  the  hills  at  the  other 
end  of  the  "valley  isle." 

The  entire  southeastern  tip  of  Maui 
has  been  constituted  intc  a national 
Park,  partially  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fact  that  the  contour  gradient  is  so 
great  as  to  render  farming  inpracticable. 
To  the  tourist  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
ascend  to  the  summit  cf  the  mountain,  a 
crater  of  tremendous  depth  appears,  to 
the  floor  of  which  a zigz^  footpath  de- 
scends. Although  this  trip  was  not  es- 
sayed by  us,  we  have  resolved  that  it 
will  be  made  at  some  time  during  our 
next  tour  in  the  territory. 

It  is  the  crater  of  Haleakala  itself 
that  harbors  the  only  known  living  speci- 
mens of  the  "Silver  Sword,"  a plant 
similar  to  the  "Spanish  Dagger,"  or 
"Bayonet"  cactus,  but  whose  foli^e  is 
resplendently  brilliant  and  whitish 
silver  in  color.  Referring  back  to  an 
earlier  article  in  the  Hews  Letter, ^in 
which  the  origin  of  all  plant  life  in 
the^Hawaiian  Islands  was  said  to  be  non- 
indigenous,  the  phenomenon  of  this  plant 
must  be  due  entirely  to  environment. 

The  stretch  of  water  over  which  we 
flew,,  extending  from  the  northwestern 
end  of  Molokai  to  the  southeastern  tip 

; between  these  islands 
. and  Kahoolawe,  is 


of  Maui,  aiid  lyin^ 
and  those  of  Lanai 
named 


fjr  some  time  before  we  reached  Mt. 
Haleakala  we  had  stolen  glimpses  of  the 
"big  island"  directly  ahead.  A 30-mile 
stretch  of  extremely  rough  water,  tho- 


roughly infested  with  a particularly 
lively  variety  of  sharks,  separates  Maui 
from  U;polu  Point,  the  closest  tip  of 
"Hawaii."  To  our  delight,  we  followed 
the  leader  in  single  file  to  a landing 
on  a small  field  maintained  by  the  Army 
on  this  point. 

Our  craft  were  not  the  modern,  sleek, 
metal  speedsters,  but  rather  the  old 
Martin  ''HBS-l's,')  over  the  passing  of. 
which  many  old  time  "bombardiers"  still 
raise  a few  figurative  tears.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  last  of  the  HBS-l's  were 
those  we  flew  in  Hawaii,  and  sad  was  the 
day  when  good  old  "66,"  the  "sweetest" 
of  all,  was  burned  on  the  junk  pile  - a 
most  inappropriate  ending  for  a depend- 
able old  friend  - but  sadder  still  the 
day  when  number  "50,"  the  last  of  its 
type,  met  a similar  fate.  At  any  rate, 
we  were  ready  for  a rest  and  not  at  all 
disappointed  to  learn  that  we  were  to 
spend  the  night  at  Upclu  Point. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  bright  and 
early,  taking  off  as  soon  as  possible 
for  the  flight  around  the  "big  island." 
Since  the  distance  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  four  hundred  miles,  only  the  blase 
pilots  of  present-day  airplanes  may  well 
wonder  at  the  spirit  of  adventure  at- 
tending this  trip,  either  forgetting  or 
never  having  known  the  esprit  de  corps 
required  when  we  claimed  a cruising 
speed  of  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  miles 
per  hour  for  our  trusted  eighty  mile 
planes. 

The  flight  itself  was  extremely  inter- 
esting from  the  scenic  point  of  view, 
but  even  more  valuable  to  each  of  us  as 
a part  of  our  military  education,  especi- 
ally from  the  Air  Corps  point  of  view. 
Unfortunately,  the  military  knowledge 
gained  cannot  properly  be  published  in 
the  Hews  Letter. 

The  Island  was  circled  to  the  left, 
taking  us  by  the  Kohala  Mountains,  about 
5,000  feet  in  height;  Mt.  Hualalai,  an 
old  crater  of  8,000  feet;  the  dense,  tro- 
pical^ foliage  of  the  "Kona"  coast,  where 
Hawaiian  coffee  is  raised;  past  mighty 
Mauna  Loa*  over  the  "Kona"  coast  lava 
flows,  one  atop  the  other,  each  varying 
in  color  from  the  other;  around  South 
Cape;  across  the  southeastern  tip  of  the 
Island  and  the  "Volcano  Region,"  includ- 
ing Kilauea  Crater,  with  its  constant 
steam;  across  the  Kau  desert,  where  a 
forced  landing  could  not  be  made  with; 
any  hope  of  salvaging  any  part  of  a 
plane  and  even  a parachute  jump  would 
be  exceedingly  hazardous;  skipping  the 
"Puna  Coast"  around  whose  scenery  was 
laid  the  stage  production  "The  Bird  of 
Paradise"  of  years  ago;  over  the  City 
cf  Kilo;  its  airport,  which  we  could  not 
use  for  landing  our  Martins  due  to  lack 
of  brakes;  on  past  the  cane  fields;  past 
lofty  Mauna  Kea,  the  highest  peak  cf  all; 
past  the  unusual  geological  formations 
comprising  the  "Hamakua  Coast;"  and  so 
(Continued  on  Page  17). 
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Within  the  past  few, weeks  the  Air  Corps  l3st 
several  of  its  personnel  through  airplane  enci- 
dents  and  one  through  natural  causes,  thus 
again  confirming  that  oft  repeated  adage  to  the 
effect  that  misfortunes  never  come  singly. 

Major  Alfred  E.  Iffeller,  of  Langley  Field_,  Va.  , 
lost  his  life  on  December  11th,  when  the  plane 
he  was  piloting  caught  fire  in  flight  and  crash- 
ed when  he  attenpted  to  make  a landingi  He  was 
removed  from  the  burning  -v/reckage  before  his 
clothing  caught  fire.  Sergeant  John  Johnson, 
viho  acconpanied  him  on  the  ill-fated  flight, 
suffered  contusion  and  minor  injuries  when  he 
was  thrown  clear  of  the  airplane.  ' 

Major  Odas  Ibon  died  on  November  19th  at  the 
Hotel  Chamberlain,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.  Ho 
was  awaiting  retirement  from  active  service, 
effective  December  31st.  Major  i«non  had  been 
in  ill  health  for  some  time. 

Second  Lieut.  Edward  Lawrence  Parsons  Burke 
was  killed  near  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  on  December 
9th  while  enga,ged  in  a weather  fli;^t. 

Second  Lieut.  Charles  William  Field,  Air 
Eoserve,  and  his  passenger.  Private  George  W. 


School  at  Brooks  Field,  San  Antonio,  Texas,’ 
serving  at  various  times  as  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  52nd  School  Sqiiadron;  Engineering  Offi- 
cer, 51st  Squadron;  Flying  Instructor  and  Di- 
rector of  Flying  Instruction. 

After  a^ttending  the  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School  at  Maxwell  Field,  Ala. , from  August, 
1931,.  to  June,  1932,  Major  Waller,  upon  gradu- 
ation, was  assigned  to  Langley  Field,  Va. , 
serving  as  Coimending  Officer  of  the  35th 
Pursuit  Squadron  and  later  as  Operations  Offi- 
cer of  the  8th  Pursuit  Group. 

In  the  operation  of  the  Air  Mail  by  the  Army 


' < 

f 


Air  Corps,  Major  Waller  was  placed  in  charge 


Bolton,  Jr.  , lost  their  lives  on  December  1st, 


of  Section  II  of  the  Eastern  Zone,  conprising 
the  route  from  Chicago,  111. , to  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  , and  the  Eichmond,  Va.  ,.  to  New  Orleans, 
La.  , Section  of  the  Newark,  N.J.  to  New 
Orleans  route,  with  headquarters  at  Candler 
Field,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Major  Waller  performed  a vanied  assortment 
of  duties  at  Langley  Field,  but  during  most 
of  his  over  four  year  tour  at  this  field  he 
commanded  the  35th  Pursuit  Squadron.  For 
brief  periods  he  served  as  S'uqply  Officer  of 


about  23  miles  south  east  of  Avery,  _ Texas,  _ when  | the  Squadron;  as  Operations  Officer  of  the  8th 


the  A-17A  Attack  plane  piloted  b;/  Lieut 
went  into  a tail  spin  and  cra.shed. 


Field 


Major  Waller  was  born  at  ifcrganfield,  Ky.  , 
February  20,  1894.  He  atterE.ed  Vander’bilt  Uni- 
versity for  three  years.  Following  his  enlist- 
ment on  December  8,  1917,  in  the  Aviation  Sec- 
tion, Signal  Corps,  he  graduated  from  the 
ground  course  at  the  School  of  bdlitary  Aero- 
nautics, Austin,  Texas,  February  23,  1918. 

After • several  weeks'  duty  at  the  Aviation  Con- 
centration Camp  at  Canqp  Dick,  Dallas,  Texas, 
he  was  ordered  to  Park  Field,  Tenn. , for  flying 
training.  Passing  his  tests  as  a Eeserve  Mili- 
tary Aviator,  he  was  commissioned  a second 
lieutenant  in  the  Aviation  Section,  Signal 
Corps,  on  Ifey  14,  1918. 

Following  attendence  at  the  Armament  School 
at  Wilbur  Wright  Field,  Fai  field,  Ohio,  from 
July  3 to  24,  1918,  he  was  transferred  to  | 

Gerstner  Field,  Lel:e  Charles,  La.  , for  advanced  j 
training  as  a Pursuit  pilot.  j 

Due  to  the  destruction  of  Gerstner  Field  i 

as  the  result  of  a hurricane,  l^fejor  Waller  ■'.vas  | 
transferred  to  Eockwell  Field,  Coronado, Calif. , j 
to  continue  his  Pursuit  training,  completing 
same  on' October  26,  1918.  He  remained  at 
Eockvrell  Field,  serving  as  Supply  Officer,  un- 
til August  14,  1919,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
Ivlarch  Field,  riverside,  Calif.,  where  he  served 
as  a flying' instructor  among  other  duties. 

Following  his  appointment  as  a second  lieut- 
enant in  the  Air  Service,  Eegular  Army,  July  1, 
1920,  he  was  transferred  to  Mather  Field, 
Sacramento,  Calif.  , vdiere  he  served  as  Post  Ex- 
change Officer.  In  Jruae,  1922,  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  at  Crissy  Field,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif. , and  in  the  following  Septem- 
ber he  was  assigned  to  foreign  service  v/ith  the 
3rd  Pursuit  Squadron  at  Clark  Field,  Philippine 
Islands. 

From  August,  1924,  to  May,  1927,  Major  Waller 
■vas  stationed  at  the  Air  Corps  Primary  Flying 


Pursuit  Group;  as  Comrending  Officer  of  the 
j 33rd  Pursuit  Sijuadron  and  as  Executive  and 
I Operations  Officer  of  the  Second  Wing. 

I After  graduating  from  the  one-year  course 
j at  the  Cormand  and  General,  Staff  School,  Fort 
j Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  June,  1937,  t5ajor 
Waller  returned  to  Langley  Field  for  duty. 

■ His  total  flying  time  exceeded  3600  hours. 


i 

f 


Lieut.  Burke,  a native  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  where  he  was  torn  October  25,  1912, 
and  whose  home  ■was  in  Helena,  graduated  from 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y.  , 
June  12,  1936,  i/dien  he  -was  commissioned  a ■ 
second  lieutenant  and  assigned  to  the  Infantry. 
Ordered,  at  his  own  request,  to  the  Air  Corps 
Training  Center  for  flying  -braining,  he 
graduated  from  the  Primary  Flying  School  at 
Eandolph  Field,  Texas,  June  23,  1937,  and  from 
the  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field, 

Texas,  on  October  6,  1937,  on  which  date  he  -was 
rated  as  "Aiiplane  Pilot."  He  was  slated', 
for  duty  in  the  Philippines.  His  -untimely  •, 
death  shortly  after  finishing  his  flying  train- 
ing and  when  he  -was  on  the  threshold  of  his 
new  career  in  the  Air  Corps,  one  which  from 
all  indications  he  was  looking  forward  to  with 
a great  deal  of  interest  and  enthusiasm,  is 
sad  to  contemplate. 


Like  Lieut,  Burke,  Lieut.  Charles  William 
Field  graduated  from  the  Advanced  Flying  School 
at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  on  October  6,  1937. 

He  was  commissioned  on  that  date  as  a second 
lieutenant  in  the  Air  Eeserve  amd  assigned  to 
active  duty  with  the  13th  Attack  Squadron  at 
Barksdale  Field,  La.  Lieut.  Field  was  23 
years  of  age  and  his  home  was  at  Eccky  Face, 

Ga. 


Private  Bolton,  who  enlisted  in  the  Air 
Corps  on  February  3,  1937,  and  whose  home  was 
at  Beinville,  La.  , was  horn  on  September  10, 
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1918.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Barksdale 
Field,  La.  , with  Base  Headquarters  and  6th  Air 
Base  Squadron. 

Major  Moon,  a Forld  War  veteran,  who  was  45 
years  of  age,  enlisted  in  the  Aviation  Section, 
Signal  Corps,  in  October,  1917.  A sketch  of  his 
military  career  was  published  in  the  issue  of 
the  Hews  Letter  of  October  1,  1937,  in  connec“ 
tion  with  the  announcement  of  his  retirement 
from  active  service.  Major  Moon  was  particu- 
larly well  versed  in  Bombardment  Aviation. 


The  Air  Corps  deplores  greatly  the  loss  of 
these  men  who  died  in  the  service  of  their 
country  and  extends  its  deepest  synpathies  to 
the  bereaved  relatives  and  friends. 

oOo 

THE  HAWAIIAH  ISLAIIDS  (Continued  from  Page  15). 

back  to  I^olu  Point  and  a well  earned  and  imeh 
needed  rest . 

The  return  flight  tc  Luke  Field  was  made  the 
next  day,  following  the  same  route,  in  reverse 
order,  as  that  enplcyed  on  the  cutvra,rd  journey. 
We  arrived,  dirty  and  sun-bumed,  but  possess- 
ing sufficient  infonraticn  to  entertain  our 
families  and  friends  for  several  days. 

There  is  so  much  interesting  detail  concern- 
ing the  Island  of  Havra-ii,  which  was  but  lightly 
mentimed  in  this  article,  that  another  article 
will  follow,  devoted  more  or  less  exclusively  t( 
an  expository  treatment  of  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing points. 

oOo' 

HETIEEMENT  OF  MASTER  SERGEAIH?  BONOHOE 

%)eGial  Orders  of  the  War  Department  recently 
issued  announced  the  retirement  from  active  ser- 
vice en  November  30,  1937,  of  biaster  Sergeant 
Michael  J.  Donohoe,  8th  Attstek  Squadron, 
Barksdale  Field,  La. 

A fevr  Air  Corps  officers  now  in  the  service, 
but  many  middl6~a,ged  men  in  civil  life,  upon 
hearing  this  announcement,  would  harken  back  to 
World  War  days  when  they  were  cadets  attending 
the  Ground  Officers  Training  School  at  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  and  their  memories  would  drift  to 
that  colorful  figure  of  the  Ground  School  Drill- 
ma-ster,  Sergeant  biichael  J.  Donohoe,  who  caused 
them  toany  an  anxious  mortent  during  drill 
periods,  Tdiose  ready  wit  and  humorous  sallies 
made  them  forget  for  a time  the  hard  grind  they 
were  itnder going  in  order  to  secure  that  much 
coveted  commission  in  the  Aviation  Section,  Sig- 
nal Corps,  and  vdios©  kindly  interest  ip.  their 
welfare  gained  for  him  their  admiration  and 
respect. 

New  classes  for  the  G. O.T.S.  were  formed  each 
week,  the  length  of  the  course  being  some  ten 
weeks.  The  "old-timers”  ~ those  who  had  had  an 
•pportunity  to  become  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  Sergeant  Donohoe  and  to  learn  that  his 
"hard-boiled”  characteristics  were  limited  to 
the  drill  field  only,  took  keen  delight  in  tell- 
ing the  new  arrivals  in  considerable  detail  the 
extremely  to-<agh  time  in  store  for  them  with  th© 
Drillmasker. 


Just  a few  words  with  the  kindly  Sergeant, 
without  even  knowing  his  name,  removed  all 
doubt  regarding  his  native  land,  for  if  there 
was  anyone  who  more  adequately  fitted  one’g 
conception  of  a typical  representative  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  the  writer  has  net  knov.mi.  such. 

It  was  customary  for  each  class  of  the  Ground 
School  at  graduation  time  to  hold  a banquet  at 
one  of  the  San  Antonio  hotels,  and  Sergeant 
Donohoe  was  invariably  the  guest  of  honor.  Also, 
he  was  remembered  by  each  class,  as  evidenced 
by  the  nany  mementoes  at  his  quarters  at  Kelly 
Field. 

After  the  first  few  weeks,  when  the  rookie 
students  had  gotten  the  hang  of  marching 
straight  a.7-id  executing  the  various  formations, 
the  Sergeant  introduced  a new  figure  in  th©  set- 
ip,  an  assistant  instructor,  eguipped  with  a 
notebook  and  pencil.  Said  assistant  instruc- 
tor’s principal  duty  vra.s  to  jot  down  names. 

That  dreaded  notebook  became  the  bane  of  every 
cadet's  existence,  but  not  xmtil  graduation 
time  did  it  leak  out  that  that  the  little  book 
Tra,s  a fake.  Be  that  as  it  may,  its  moral  ef- 
fect was  real,  and  when  a cadet's  name  was 
called  cut  for  record  therein  he  just  had  some- 
thing more  to  worry  about  in  connection  with 
his  chances  of  obtaining  a commission. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  course , individual 
cadets  were  singled  out  to  drill  the  company 
for  brief  periods.  Here  is  an  example  of  just 
one  of  the  many  humorous  incidents  which  oc- 
curred on  the  drill  field.  One  temporary  com- 
mander of  the  company  got  along  fine  until  he 
folloxved  the  maneuver  of  ”To  the  Rear”  with  the 
command  "Squads  Eight.” 

'Halt  the  cocmpanyl  Halt  the  coonpany!  ” 
shouted  Sgt.  Donohoe,  running  up  to  the  flus- 
tered cadet.  "And  what's  yur  name?  ) Goode, 
is  it?  Well,  Go'-'de,  that  was  very  badJ  ” 

Master  Sergeant  Donohoe  was  born  in  Galway, 
Ireland,  IvSay  18,  1884.  He  attended  public 
school  in  his  native  city,  and  later  was  a 
teacher.  Following  his  arrival  in.  the  United 
States,  he  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Coips,  serv- 
ing a four-year  period.  He  then  enlisted  in 
the  Army,  serving  with  Company  L,  28th  Infant- 
ry, in  the  grades  '•'f  Private,  Corporal  and 
Sergeant  for  over  four  years  before  joining 
the  112th  Aero  Squadron  at  Kelly  Field. 

Following  the  suspension  of  the  Ground  Offi- 
cers Training  School  at  Kelly  Field,  he  served 
for  a brief  period  as  drillmaster  at  the  School 
of  Military  Aeronautics,  Atlanta,  Ga.  , and  vra,s 
then  transferred  to  Garden  City,  L.I.,  New 
York.  In  September,  1919,  he  was  transferred 
to  Carlstrom  Field,  Arcadia,  Fla.  For  several 
months  he  v/as  on  detached  service  at  McCook 
Field,  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  next  completed  a 
course  of  instruction  in  engine  mechanics  at 
the  Air  Service  Mechanics  School  at  Kelly  Field. 
He  received  appointment  as  Master  Sergeant  on 
July  1,  1920.  Sergeant  Donohoe  continued  duty 
with  the  J rimary  Flying  School  at  Carlstrom 
Field  and  later  at  Brooks  Field,  to  which  this 
school  was  subsequently  moved.  In  June, 1925, 
he  was  ordered  to  the  Hawaiian  Department,  and 
after  a 3- year  tour  there,  he  was  stationed 
at  Langley  Field  a similar  period,  and  from 
January,1931,  until  his  retirement  he  served 
with  the  3rd  Attack  Group. 
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